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The  reputations  of  remarkable  men, 
and  espocially  of  renowned  monaivhs, 
are  very  variously  affected  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  A  retrospective  glance 
throng  centuries  shows  them  to  us 
alternately  magnified  or  diminished. 
Tor  some,  although  a  brilliant  halo 
itiB  surrounds  their  names,  the  world's 
esteem  daily  lessens ;  whilst  the  fame 
of  others,  based  upon  the  rock,  is  but 
ripened  and  confirmed  by  its  antioulty. 
Contemporaries  are  often  dazzlea  and 
fascinated  by  unprofitable  glory  and 
showy  achievements ;  posterity  judges 
by  results,  which  history  is  sometimes 
tidy  to  reveal.  The  splendour  of  the 
earlier  period  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's long  reign,  stUl  blinds  mil- 
lions to  the  errors,  crimes,  and  dis- 
asters of  its  latter  half.  In  France, 
the  Grand  Mnnaroue  is,  to  this  day, 
the  object  of  an  irrational  hero-wor- 
ship. To  assail  his  memory  is  there 
impiety;  and  the  few  Frenchmen 
who,  fh>m  research  and  reflection, 
have  formed  a  iust  estimate  of  his 
real  merits,  shrink  from  running  coun- 
ter to  the  flood  of  public  infatuation. 
Foreigners  may  be  permitted  more 
impartially  to  appreciate  that  king's 
character  and  actions.  They  are 
bound  by  no  traditional  faith  m  his 
pfi^rfections;  nor  has  the  "venera- 
tion" which  an  English  king  thought 


it  not  unbecoming  to  eniress,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  ambassaaor,  for  the 
French  monarch,  bjr  any  means  de- 
scended to  the  subjects  of  William 
the  Tliird's  successors.  Complacentiy 
dwelling  upon  his  triumphs,  upon  the 
progress  in  France,  during  the  first 
part  of  his  career,  of  arts  and  arms, 
of  literature,  learning,  and  civilise- 
tion,  the  fond  admirers  of  the  four- 
teenth Louis  artfully  avert  tiioir  gaze 
from  his  subseouent  reverses,  and 
from  the  intolerable  biffotry  and  ego- 
tism  that  sullied  his  declining  years. 
So  long  as  he  pursued  the  wise  policy 
of  the  Beamais,  of  Richelieu,  and  of 
Mazarin,  glory  and  prosperity  at- 
tended him:  ho  quitted  that  path, 
became  a  bigot  and  a  persecutor,  and 
disgust  and  weariness  were  his  por- 
tion. The  blackest  stain  upon  his 
reign,  the  most  grievous  mistake  ever 
mfde  by  monarch,  the  most  fatal  of 
errors,  in  its  effects  upon  the  future 
.  of  France,  was  Ws  heartless  persecu- 
tion of  his  Protestant  subjects.  Alike 
barbarous  and  impolitic,  it  alone  suf- 
fices to  wither  his  laurels  and  cancel 
his  fame.  The  revenge  of  history, 
often  slow,  is  ever  sure.  And  now, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  his 
death,  facts — as  yet  concealed,  or 
known  but  to  very  few — are  brought 
to  light    They  tend  to  show  that,  to 
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the  reign  in  which    France  attained  . 
the  apogee  of  her  splendour  and  pro»>' 
perity,  is  to  be  traced  the  origm  of 
much  of  the  discord  and  misery  under 
which  she  since  has  groaned. 

In  no  French  work  do  wo  remem- 
ber a  passage  so  nearly  approaching 
to  a  denunciation,  temperately  and 
forcibly  expressed,  of  Louis  AlV.'s 
criminal  eirors,  as  the  following  page 
of  Mr.  Weiss's  new  history. 

"The  kmgdom,"  says  the  learned 
professor,  "which  Loub  XIV.  re- 
ceived covered  with  glory,  powerful 
by  its  arms,  preponderant  abroad, 
tranquil  and  contented  at  home,  he 
transmitted  to  his  successor  humbled, 
enfeebled,  dissatisfied,  ready  to  un- 
dergo the  reaction  of  the  Regency,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  eighteen^  cen- 
tury, and  thus  placed  upon  the  fatal 
slope  conducting  to  the  Hevolution  of 
1789.  To  the  formidable  encroach- 
ments of  a  prince  ruled,  during  tlio 
latter  part  of  his  rei^  by  a  nar- 
row and  exclusive  spint  in  religious 
matters,  and,  in  his  policy,  by  views 
that  were  rather  dynastic  than  na- 
tional, Protestantism  opposed  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  in  England  and 
Holland  united  under  one  diicf,  who 
led  the  whole  of  Europe  against  iso- 
lated France.  The  signal  of  coalitions 
— since  so  often  re-formed — ^was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  1689,  and,  also 
for  the  first  time,  France  was  van- 
quished,— ^for  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
was  in  fact  a  defeat.  Not  only  the 
king  acknowledged  William  III.,  but 
his  intcndants  ofiicially  recorded  the 
diminution  of  the  population,  and  the 
impoverishment  of  the  kingdom- 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  emi- 
gration, and  of  the  ensuing  decline  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade. 
At  the  begmning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  safety  of  France  was  com- 
promised, in  a  Eoilitarv  sense.  Early 
m  the  struggle  which  roUowed  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  will  of  Charles  II., 
Marshal  Villars  had  to  be  sent  for 
from  Germany  to  combat  the  insur- 
gents of  the  Covennes ;  and  no  sooner 
had  that  artful  commander  quitted 
the  anny  than  the  Allies  won  the  vie- 


to^  of  Hochstedt,  the  first  of  our 
greai  dteosters  in  the  War  of  Succes- 
8}Qn«  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
whenever  the  allied  powers  threat- 
ened our  frontiers,  the  government 
was  obliged  to  purchase  the  fidelity 
of  the  Protestants  in  the  border  pro- 
vinces, by  promises  constantly  re- 
newed and  never  fulfilled.  But  was 
even  the  religious  result,  pursued  at 
the  cost  of  so  many  sacrifices,  ulti- 
mately attained?  At  the  period  of 
the  revocation  of  the  Edkt  of  Nantes 
the  population  of  France  was  about  * 
twenty  milfions,  and  included  one 
million  of  Protestants.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred thousand  Protestants  live  dis- 
seminated amongst  thirty-five  million 
Catholics.  The  proportion  between 
the  two  religions  has  not  varied.  En- 
forced during  a  whole  century,  Louis 
XIV.'s  cruel  laws,  further  aggravated 
by  the  decree  of  1724,  proved  power- 
less against  the  religious  convkstions 
they  were  intended  to  annihilate." 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Weiss's 
book  cannot  better  be  commenced 
than  by  the  quotation  of  its  last  few 
lines — ^the  closing  sentences  of  an  elo- 
quent chapter,  whose  publication  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  work  itself.*  "By 
writing,"  he  says,  "the  history  of 
these  martyrs  of  their  fiuth,  we  be- 
beliove  that,  besides  performing  a  pious 
duty,  we  have  filled  up  a  void  in  our 
national  history.  The  annals  of  France 
were  not  to  remain  for  ever  closed  to 
the  destinies— often  glorious,  always 
honourable— of  the  scattered  refugees. 
We  have  studied  tlie  vicissitudes  of 
their  various  fortunes,  sought  out  the 
traces  of  their  sufferings  and  triumphs, 
displayed  and  proved  their  salutary 
influence  in  itiQ  most  diverse  coun- 
tries ;  and,  if  it  has  not  been  granted 
'to  us  to  erect  to  them  a  durable  monu- 
ment, we  at  least  shall  have  contri- 
buted to  rescue  from  oblivion  great 
and  noble  recollections,  that  deserve 
to  live  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  of 
which  France  herself  has  reason  to  be 
proud."  Without  wasting  in  eulogium 
space  which  will  be  better  occupied 
by  an  analysis  of  a  portion  of  Mr. 


*  This  concluding  chapter  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "  A  General  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  Consequences  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,"  in  the  twelfth 
number  of  a  French  Protestant  periodical,  "Bulletin  de  la  Soci^td  de  THistoire 
du  Protestantisme  Franvais/  published  at  Paris  in  April  of  the  present  year. 
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Wei8s*a   ioteres^g    book,   we    will 
briefly  say  that  he  deserves  credit  no 
less  for  what  he  has  abstained  from 
than  for  what  he  has  performed.    In 
treating    so    copious    a   subject,  the 
temptation  to  prolixity  was  great;  it 
has    been    magnanimously    resisted. 
Mr.  Weiss  has  borne  steadily  in  mind 
that  he  luid  undertaken  to  write  a 
history,  not  of  French  Protestantism, 
but  of  those  French  Protestants  whom 
persecution  drove  from  their  native 
land,  to  enrich  other  countries  by  their 
toil   and    talents,  and,  in    many  in- 
stances, valiantly  to  defend  the  land 
of  their  adoption  against  .the  armies 
of  the  nation  that  had  rejected  them. 
Profoundly  versed  in  history,  himself 
a  zealous  Protestant,  Mr.  Weiss  has 
devoted  many  years  of   labour  and 
research  to  the  production  of  these 
two  volumes.      He   has   visited   the 
countries  where  the  refugees  founded 
colonies — in  some  of  which,  although 
a  century  and  a  half  has  since  elapsed, 
French  is  still  the    spoken   tongue. 
England,  Holland,  German v,  Switzer- 
Und,  have  in  turn  received  him,  and  in 
all  he  has  culled  voluminous  and  im« 
portant  materials  for  his  work.     The 
archives   of  his   own    country    have 
swollen  the  mass  of  matter,  further 
augmented  by  the  results  of  researches 
recently  made  in  Germany  by  French 
diplomatists,  by  order  of  two  minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs,  MM.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  and  Jjihitte.    Most  of  the 
foreign  documents,  many  of  the  French 
ones,  were  unpublished,  and  entirely 
unknown  to  the  world.   The  persecut- 
ing government  of  Lous  XIV.  feared 
the  effect  that  might  be  produced  upon 
the  less  bicroted  sections  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  by  a  disclosure  of  the 
shameful  injustice  and  cruel  oppres- 
sion to  which  their  Protestant  fellow- 
conntrymen    were    subjected.     Per- 
haps, also,  a  feeling  of  shame— inade- 
quate to  temper  fanatical  ardour,  but 
Bufficientlv  powerful  to  bring  a  blush 
for  such  barbarity — ^induced  thai  and 
succeeding  governments  to  conceal,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  amount  of  mi- 
aery,  and  the  grievous  detriment  to 
France  originally  occadoned  by  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  Louis  XIV;  and 
his  counsellors.    The  satisfaction  with 
which  a  large  portion  of  the'  nation 
beheld    the    Huguenots    once    more 
driven  to  the  wall,  and  trodden  under 


foot,  might  have  been  materially  less- 
ened, and  even  converted  bto  indig- 
nation and  alarm,  had  it  been  known 
that  the  refugees  were  taking  with 
them  far  more  than  their  numerical 
proportion  of  the  pith  and  vigour,  vir- 
tue and  valour,  of  trance. 

Few  historians  would  have  had  re- 
solution to  confine  themselves  to  their 
exact  theme  so  strictly  as  Mr.  Weiss 
has  done.  Many  would  assuredly 
have  given  a  volume  or  two  to  that 
preliminary  and  accessory  branch  of 
the  subject,  which  he  has  admirably 
compressed  into  his  First  Book,  of  one 
hunared  and  twenty  pages.  Even 
those  persons  best  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Protestants  during 
the  eighty-seven  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict 
of  NoQtes  and  its  revocation,  will 
read  with  fresh  and  lively  interest 
this  succinct  narrative.  Mr.  Weiss 
possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
talent  of  cbmpression,  combined  with 
a  satisfactory  lucidity  of  style  and 
arrangement-— attributable,  we  pre- 
sume, partly  to  great  painstaking  and 
revision,  and  pa^ly  to  his  vocation  of 
historical  professor,  which  has  habi- 
tuated him  to  convey  instruction  in 
the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  man- 
ner. He  commences  by  dividing  that 
term  of  eighty-seven  years  into  three 
principal  periods.  During  the  first — 
extenoing  from  the  publication  of  the 
celebrated  edict  which  closed,  in  1598, 
the  bloody  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle 
in  1629 — the  Protestants  imprudently 
meddled  in  the  troubles  that  distract- 
ed the  regency  of  Mary  de  Medicis 
and  the  early  years  of  Louis  XIIL's 
majority.  Deprived,  successively,  of 
ail  the  towns  allotted  them  as  places 
of  refuge  and  security,  and  of  their 
political  organization,  they  ceased  to 
form  a  recognised  body  in  the  state. 
The  second  period  extends  from  the 
capture  of  La  Rochelle  to  the  com- 
mencement, in  1662,'  of  Louis  XIV.*s 
persecutions.  During  that  time  the 
Protestants  were  a  mere  religious 
party,  from  which,  little  bjr  Tittle, 
its  most  kfluential  chiefs  withdrew 
themselves.  They  had  laid  aside 
their  arms;  instead  of  impoverishing 
fV^nce  b^  strife,  they  enriched  her 
by  their  industry.  It  had  been  wise 
and    Christian-like   to    abstain    from 
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molesting  good  subjects,  who  asked 
but  liberty  to  pray  to  God  m  the  way 
their  conscience  dictated.  Such  liberty 
was  not  long  vouchsafed  to  them. 
Between  1662  and  1685,  they  were 
excluded  from  all  public  employments, 
attacked  in  their  civil  ana  religious 
rights,  and  finally,  by  the  revocation, 
compelled  to  change  their  religion,  or 
fly  their  country. 

Passing  over  the  historian*s  rapid 
sketch  of  the  events  of  the  first  period, 
the  reader*s  attention  is  infallioly  ar- 
rested by  his  novel  and  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants during  the  thirty  years  of 
repose  that  followed  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle,  and  preceded  the  persecu- 
tions. Repulsed  from  court,  graduallv 
excluded  from  office  of  every  kind, 
they  fell  back  upon  those  natural  re- 
sources of  which  none  could  deprive 
them — ^upon  theh-  industry,  persever- 
ance, and  ingenuity.  "The  vast 
plains  they  possessed  in  B^am,  and 
'  m  the  western  provinces,  were  cover- 
ed with  rich  harvests;  the  parts  of 
Languedoc  occupied  by  them  became 
the  most  fertile  and  the  best  cultivat- 
ed—often in  spite  of  poverty  of  soil. 
Thanks  to  their  indefatigable  toil,  that 
province,  so  long  devastated  by  civil 
wars,  rose  from  its  ruins.  In  the 
mountainous  diocese  of  Alais,  which 
includes  the  Lower  Cevennes,  the 
chestnut-tree  supplied  the  inhabitants 
with  food,  which  they  piously  com- 
pared to  the  manna  wherewith  God 
nourished  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
The  Aigoal  and  the  Esperou,  the  two 
loftiest  mountains  of  that  chain,  were 
covered  with  forests  and  pastures, 
where  their  flocks  grazed.  On  the 
Esperou  was  particularly  remarked  a 
plain  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  in- 
tersected by  numerous  springs,  which 
preserved  the  freshness  of  its  verdure 
in  summer's  greatest  heat  The  in- 
habitants called  it  the  Uort-Diou,  or 
Garden  of  God.  The  part  of  the  Vi- 
varais  known  as,  the  Mountain  pro- 
duced com  in  such  great  abundance 
that  it  far  exceeded  the  consumption. 
The  diocese  of  Uzes  also  yielded  quan- 
tities of  com,  and  exquisite  oil  and 
wine.  In  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  the 
valley  of  Vaunage  was  renowned  for 
the  richness  of  its  vegetation.  The 
Protestants,  who  possessed  within  its 
limits  more  than  sixty  temples,  called 


it  Little  Canaan.  In  Bern,  the  akilfal 
wine-growers  restored  that  country  to 
its  former  state  of  prosperity.**  In 
the  towns,  the  Prote»<tants  were  not 
less  remarkable  for  their  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  intelligence  and 
succesH,  than  were  their  rural  brethren 
for  their  proficiency  in  agricul  ture.  By 
irrefragable  documents  —  despatches 
and  memorials  from  government  offi- 
cials, conceived,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a  spirit  hostile  to  the  Huguenots — ^Mr. 
Weiss  shows  that  in  many  districts 
and  cities  commerce  was  entirely  in 
their  hands.  This  was  the  case  in 
Guienne,  where  nearly  all  the  trade 
in  wine  was  transacted  by  them ;  in 
the  two  governments  of  Bronage  and 
Alencon,  where  a  dozen  Protestant 
families  monopolised  the  trade  in  salt 
and  wine,  amounting  annually  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
livres.  At  Sancerre,  the  intcndant 
(M.  de  Serancourt)  admitted  that 
they  were  superior  to  the  Catholics  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  consideration. 
At  Rouen,  at  Caen,  at  Metz,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  trade  was  carried  on 
by  them.  The  governor  of  the  last- 
named  town  recommended  the  minis- 
ters of  Louis  XIV.  to  show  them 
"particular  attention,  much  gentle- 
ness and  patience,"  inasmuch,  he  said, 
as  **  they  have  all  trade  in  their 
hands.**  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  judicious  recommendation.  As 
long  as  fourteen  years  after  the  Re- 
vocation, Baville,  the  intendant  of 
Languedoc,  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
Protestants,  wrote  as  follows:  **If 
the  merchants  of  Nismes  are  still  bad 
Catholics,  at  least  they  have  not 
ceased  to  be  very  good  traders.  .  . 
Generally  speaking,  all  the  new  con- 
verts are  more  at  their  ease,  more  la- 
borious and  industrious  than  the  old 
Catholics  of  the  province.**  Bordeaux, 
La  Rochelle,  and  the  Norman  ports, 
were  indebted  to  members  of  the  Re- 
formed church  for  great  increase  of 
trade.  "The  English  and  Dutch  had 
more  confidence  m  them  than  in  the 
Catholic  merchants,  and  were  more 
willing  to  correspond  with  them." 
Our  restricted  space  prevents  us  from 
giving  much  of  the  curious  statis- 
tical information  supplied  by  Mr. 
Weiss.  The  protestants  were  the 
first  to  adopt  in  France  the  system 
(already  prevailing  in   Englana  and 
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Holland)    of  the  division  of  labour, 
Tho  thriving  manufactories  of  cloth 
at  Rheims,  Abbeville,  Elbueuf,   Lou- 
viers,  Rouen,  Sedan,  and   numerous 
other  places,  owed  their  establishment 
and   progress  to  Protestant  families. 
The   Protestants  of  the  Gevandan,  a 
district  of  lAugucdoc,  annmdly  sent 
to  foreign  ports  a  value  of  from  two 
to  three  millions  of  livres  of  serge  and 
other    light    fabrics.      Eveiy  peasant 
hid  his  loom,  and  worked  at  it  in  the 
intervals    of   agricultural    occupation. 
The  manufactures  of  sOk  stufis  and 
stockings,  of  hardware,  gold  and  silver 
lace,    and    notably    of    paper,    were 
cfaid3y  in  Protestant  hands.    In  Brit- 
tany they  made  sail-cloth,  of  which, 
Deviously    to    the    emigration,    the 
English  and  Dutch  annually  piutihas- 
ed  yery  lai^  quantities.    In  Touraine 
they  were  tanners,  and  their  leather 
was    celebrated    throughout    France. 
They  had  four  hundred  tanneries  in 
that  province.     The  silk  and  velvet 
manufactures  of  Tours  and  Lyons,  so 
renowned  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth   century,  owed    their    success 
ind  prosperity  mamly  to  the  Protes- 
tints.     We  abstain  from  enumerating 
a  number  of  other  important  articles 
of  consumption  produced,  almost  ex- 
clusively, by  that  industrious  people, 
whose  reputation  stood  as  high  for 
eommcrciai     proUty    as   for    activity 
and   intelligence.     The    reasons    for 
then*   general    superiority    over   their 
CathoUc  fellow-citizens  are  condsely 
and  forcibly  given  by  Mr.  Weiss.    A 
mere   handful   amongst  jealous   and 
suspicious  millions,  austere    morality 
and   integrity  were    their   sole    safe- 
guards against  calumny,  and   against 
the  seventy  of  the  laws  levellS  es- 
pecially at  them.    Their  very  enemies 
were  compelled  to  admit  that   they 
were  frugal,  laborious,  lovers  of  truth 
and  of  £eir  reli^on,  conscientious  in 
their  conduct,  constant  in  theur  fear  and 
reverence  of  God.    Placed  at  disadvan- 
tage by  the  State  on  account  of  their 
creed,  theur  stimulus  to  exertion  was 
strong,  since  it  was  only  by  superior 
industry  and   intelligence    that   they 
could  place  themselves  on  a  level  with 
their  more  favoured  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects.    ''They  were  further  aided 
by  the  principles  of  their  religion,  un- 
ceasingly tending  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten them,  by  conducting  them  to 


fiiith  only  through  the  gate  of  uives- 
tigation.  Thence  their  superior  en- 
lightenment, which  necessarily  ex- 
tended itself  to  all  their  actions,  sod 
rendered  theur  mmds  more  capable  of 
seizing  every  idea  whose  application 
could  contribute  to  their  welfare." 
Most  of  the  Protestants,  when  young, 
visited  Protestant  countries,  French 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England, 
and  thence  brought  back  valuable 
knowledge  and  emoiged  ideas.  One 
more  cuicumstanoe  is  to  be  noted :  the 
Protestants'  working  year  contained 
310  days,  only  the  Sundays  and  solemn 
festivals  being  given  to  rest ;  the 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
barely  260  days  to  Uboui^-the  rest 
were  holidays.  Hence  a  clear  gain  of 
one-sixth  to  Protestant  industry. 

When,  upon  the  death  of  Maza- 
rin,  Louis  XIV.  grasped  the  reins  of 
power,  tho  Protestant  religion  was 
not  only  tolerated,  but  authorised 
and  pennitted  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  France.  The  Huguenot  po- 
litical faction  was  destroyed ;  the 
French  nobility,  a  few  years  before 
so  warlike  ana  turbulent,  had  aban- 
doned their  provincial  strongholds  to 
bask  in  court  favour;  the  plebeians 
were  contented  and  happy  because 
peace  and  public  order  were  main- 
tained ;  the  triumph  of  the  crown  was 
complete.  For  a  while  the  king's 
policy  was  to  maintain  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  privileges  granted  them 
by  his  predecessors,  but  to  sJiow  them 
no  flirther  favour,  and  to  exclude 
them  from  all  benefits  and  advantages 
in  his  own  individual  gift.  He  hoped 
that  they  would  gradually  go  over  to 
Rome,  m  order  to  share  the  good 
thm^  bestowed  upon  Catholics — a 
motive  which  had  already  induced 
most  of  the  Protestant  nobles  to  abjure 
their  religion.  The  king,  however, 
did  not  long  adhere  to  a  system 
which,  althou^  neither  just  nor  im- 
partial, was  at  least  prudent  and 
moderate.  His  first  notable  act  of 
affgression  against  his  patient,  peace- 
aole,  and  valuable  Protestant  sub- 
jects, was  the  demolition,  m  the  dis- 
trict of  Gex,  of  twenty-two  of  theh- 
churches,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  did  not  apply  to  that 
bailiwick,  which  had  been  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  since  its  promulgation. 
Another  ckcree  granted  to  the  Catho* 
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lic8  of  Gex  a  tenn  of  three  yeais  for 
pa3rment  of  their  debts.  This  was  an 
immoral  lure  held  ont  to  the  Protes- 
tantS)  who,  by  changing  their  religion, 
would  partake  of  the  advantage.  Then 
came  an  order  in  council,  forbidding 
Protestants  to  bury  thefr  dead  save 
at  daybreak  or  nightfall.  In  1663, 
newly-converted  Protestants  were  dis- 
pensed from  payment  of  their  debts 
to  their  former  co-religionists.  The 
effects  of  this  iniquitous  dispensation 
upon  ^e  various  trades  in  which  the 
Protestants  were  so  largely  engaged, 
need  hardly  be  indicate  Old  and 
barbiirous  laws  against  converts  who 
relapsed  into  the  reformed  religion, 
were  revived  and  put  in  force.  The 
bodies  of  persons  who  had  abjured 
Protestantian,  and  who,  upon  their 
dea&beds,  refused  the  sacraments 
of  Rome,  were  drawn  upon  hurdles 
amidst  the  outrages  of  the  popu- 
lace. This  law  was  applied  to  per- 
sons of  quality;  amongst  others  to 
a  demoiseUe  de  Montalembert,  whose 
corpse  was  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets  of  Angoul^me.  In  1665, 
priests  were  authorised  to  present 
themselves,  in  company  witn  the 
magistrate  of  the  place,  at  the  bed- 
side of  dying  Protestants,  to  exhort 
them  to  conversion ;  and  if  they  ap- 
peared disposed  to  it,  the  work  was 
to  be  proceeded  with  in  s^ite  of  the 
fbmily.  It  may  be  imagmed  what 
gentle  and  conscientious  use  Catholic 
priests  would  make  of  this  scandalous 
permission.  A  d}nng  man,  agonised 
and  speechless,  made,  or  was  said  to 
have  made,  a  «gn  with  his  head, 
hand,  or  eyes,  indicating  adherence 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Thereupon 
his  body  was  interred  in  the  Catiiolic 
cemetery,  and  his  children  were  hur- 
ried to  mass — Catholics  by  virtue  of 
iheir  father's  pretended  abjuration. 

Such  was  me  beffinnin^  of  the  per- 
secution. Tlienceforwara  no  month 
passed  witiiout  some  fresh  act  of 
rigour.  Temples  were  shut  up  or 
demolished;  the  number  of  Protes- 
tant schools  was  limited;  the  educa- 
tion of  Protestant  children  was  re- 
stricted to  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering.  French  Protestants  were 
forbidden  to  leave  the  countty;  and 
those  already  in  foreign  parts  were 
ordered  to  return.  The  physicians 
of  Rouen  were   foibidden  to  admit 


into  thehr  coiporation  more  than  two 
persons  of  the  reformed  religion. 
Slackened  a  littie  during  the  war  with 
Holland,  these  odious  persecutions 
resumed  theu*  vigour  after  the  peace 
of  Nimcguen.  On  the  most  absurd 
pretexts,  the  temples,  in  a  number  of 
those  largo  towns  where  the  popula- 
tion was  chiefly  Protestant,  were 
pulled  down.  And  by  an  edict  of 
the  17th  June  1681,  children  of  seven 
years  of  age  were  authorised  to  ab- 
jure their  parents*  faith  and  embrace 
the  Cathohc  religion!  It  was  open- 
ing a  fine  field  to  the  unscrupulous 
proselytismg  emissaries  of  Rome.  *^  It 
now  sufficed  that  an  envious  person, 
an  enemy,  a  debtor,  dedared  Mfore  a 
tribunal  that  a  child  wished  to  be- 
come a  Catholic,  had  manifested  an 
intention  of  entering  a  church,  had 
joined  in  a  prayer,  or  made  the  tasa 
of  the  crosS)  or  kbsed  an  inoage  of  me 
Virgin,  for  the  child  in  question  to  be 
taken  from  his  parents,  who  were 
compelled  to  make  lum  an  allowance 
proportioned  to  then*  supposed  ability. 
But  such  estimates  were  necessarily 
arbitrary,  and  it  often  happened  tliat 
the  loss  of  his  child  entailed  upon  the 
unfortunate  father  that  of  all  his  pro- 
perty." We  have  not  room  to  mul- 
tiply mstances  of  the  abominable 
system  then  adopted.  Whilst  Col- 
bert lived,  his  voice  was  ever  uplifted 
in  the  king's  councU  against  the 
maltreatment  and  oppression  of  men 
whom  he  held  to  be  peaceable,  iodos- 
trious,  and  useful  citizens.  After  his 
death,  Louvois,  anxious  to  please  the 
long,  went  far  beyond  anything  that 
had  yet  been  done.  He  instituted 
what  were  called  the  dragonmades. 
Troops,  principally  dragoons,  were 
sent  into  the  provmces  and  quartered 
in  Protestant  houses,  where  they  were 
encouraged  to  every  kind  of  excess 
short  of  rape  and  murder.  •«  In  .many 
villages  ( of  Poitou )  the  prie^  fol- 
low^ them  m  tiie  streets,  crymg  out; 
'  Courage,  gentiemen ;  it  is  the  king's 
intention  tluit  these  dogs  of  Huguenots 
should  be  pUagedand  sacked'  The 
soldiers  entered  the  houses  sword  in 
hand,  crymflr  « Kill !  kill !'  to  firigfaten 
women  and  children.  .  .  .  They 
employed  threats,  outrages,  and  even 
tortures,  to  compel  them  to  conversion ; 
burning  the  feet  and  hands  of  some 
at  a  slow  fire,  breaMng  the  ribs  and 
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fimbs  of  otfaara  with  blows  of  sticks. 
Muiy  had  their  tips  burned  with  hot 
irons,  and  others  were  thrown  into 
damp  dongeons,  with  tiireats  that 
they  should  be  left  Uiere  to  rot" 
Tiiese  atrocities  brought  about,  an 
may  be  imagmed,  a  vast  number  of 
converatoDs.  Suspended  for  awhile, 
in  consequence  of  the  mond  effect  of 
a  bin  passed  by  the  English  parlla^ 
ment,  gnmtinflr  extraordinary  privi- 
leges to  Freo^  refugees,  the  dragoiv- 
nodes  recommenced  in  1684, — ^this 
time  in  Btom,  lidiere  the  soldiery, 
incited  by  the  fanatic  intendant  Fou- 
canlt,  committed  even  greater  excesses 
than  in  Poitou.  Amongst  other  tor- 
tures inflicted  upon  the  unhappy 
Huguenots,  were  those  called  the 
VeSUe^,  The  soldien  mounted  reffular 
guards,  retieving  each  other  as  if  on 
aratry,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  <)^Fiv- 
iDg  their  victims  of  repose.  They 
forced  them  to  stand  upri^t,and  to 
keep  tfaeir  eyes  open.  Benoit,  a 
writer  of  that  day,  details  the  revoltmff 
insulta  and  cruel  sufferings  to  which 
both  men  and  women  were  subjected. 
Human  nature  could  not  endure  such 
torments,  and  Fouoault  was  able  to 
report  the  conversion  of  the  ^ole  of 
B^ara.  ^I  certainly  beHeve,**  wrote 
Madame  de  li^imtenon,  **that  those 
conversions  are  not  all  sincere.  But 
God  ewfkifft  all  manner  of  means  to 
bring  heretics  back  to  him;  the  chil- 
dren at  least  will  be  Catholics,  thojc^h 
their  fkthers  be  hypocrites."  The 
'^manner  of  means  ^  referred  to  by 
this  saintlv  prude  and  ex-Calvinist, 
are  thus  described  W  Benoit,  as  ap% 
plied  to  persons  of  her  own  sex. 
**The  soldiers  of&red  to  the  women 
in<%nitie8  which  decency  will  not 
suflSr  me  to  describe.  The  officers 
were  no  better  than  the  soldiers. 
They  vpai  in  the  women's  faces;  they 
m%^  them  lio  down  in  their  presence 
i^n  hot  embers;  they  forced  them 
to  ^t  tiieir  heads  into  ovens,  whose 
vapour  was  hot  enough  to  suffocate 
them.  All  their  study  was  to  devise 
torments  which  should  be  painful 
without  beinpr  mortal.**  Such  was  the 
pastime  of  tiie  chivalrous  warriors  of 
tiie  most  Christian  and  magnanimous 
of  Frendi  kings. 

^mflar  scenes  were  enacted  m  every 
province  where  Protestants  dwelt 
Louis  XIV.  dafly  received  the  joyful 


mtelligenoe  of  thousands  of  eonver- 
mons.     In    September   and   October 
1686,  he  was  informed  that  six  large 
and  important  towns,  noted   strong- 
holds of  the  reformed  reUgion,  hful 
definitively  altfured  their  errors.    The 
court  then  bdicved  that  Protestantism 
was  annihilated  in  France,  and    the 
kinff,  sharing  m  the  general  illusion, 
no  longer  hesitated  to  strike  the  kst 
)>low.    On  the  22d  October  he  signed, 
at  Fontaihebleau,the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.    Its  merciful  provi- 
sions   may  be   summed   up  in  few 
words :     ^  The    Protestant    temples 
were  all  to  be  demolished,  and  the 
worship  forbidden  m  private  houses, 
under  pain  of  confiscation.    Mmisters 
who  revised  to  be  converted  were  to 
quit  the  kmgdom  within  a  fortnight, 
or  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys. .  Protes- 
tant schools  were  to  be  closed;  diil- 
dren  were  to  be  baptised  by  priests, 
and   brought   up  in  the  religion  of 
Rome.    Four  months  were  granted  to 
refugees  to  return  to  France  and  ab- 
jure;  that   term   expired,  their  pro- 
perty would  be  confiscated.     Under 
pain  of  galleys  and  confiscation,  Pro- 
testants were  forbidden  to  quit  the 
kingdom    and    cany   their    fortunea 
abroad.     They  were  to  remain,  un/tZ 
ii  should  flease  God  to  enlighten  themJ* 
We  have  seen  the  ^ntie  means  by 
which  the  divine  sjHnt  was  akiod  in 
such  eases.    Upon  the  same  day  that 
tliis  insane  edict  was  registered,  the 
demolition  of    the   great   teowle   at 
Charenton,   built   by  the   celebrated 
architect,  Jacques  Diebroase,  and  cap- 
able of  contaiumg  fourteen  thousand 
persons,   was   commenced.     In   five 
days   no    trace  of  the  structure  re- 
mained.    The    church   at   Quevilly, 
near  Rouen,  was  levelled  by  a  fanatic 
mob,  headed  by  the  intendanlf'  of  the 
province,  and  several  other  high  offi- 
cials, axe  and  hammer  in  hand.     On 
its  site  was  raised  a  cross,  twenty  feet 
high,  adorned  with  the  royal  arms. 
In  every  respect  the  edict  of  revocar 
tion,  and  some  severe  supplementary 
ordinanoes  that  were  soon  after  pub- 
lished, were  enforced  with  the  utmost 
riffour,   and    even    with    bad    faith, 
llus  were  clergymen   ref^ised  pass- 
ports (indLspens^Dle  to  their  departure 
from  France),  in  order  that  the  fort- 
night granted  them  might  elapse,  and 
that  they  might  be  cast  mto  prison. 
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Some  of  the  more  milnential  amongst 
them,  held  espedally  dangerous,  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  Idngdom  within 
two  days.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
utmost  pams  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  emigration  of  laymen.  Marshal 
Schomberg  and  tiio  Marquis  do  Ru- 
vigny  were  the  only  persons  permitted 
to  leave  ihe  country.  The  Idng'  sent 
for  Admiral  Duquesne,  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  French  navy,  and 
urged  him  to  change  his  religion. 
The  old  hero,  then  eighty  years  of 
age,  pointed  to  his  white  hair.  "•  For 
sixty  years,  sire,*'  he  said,  ''have  I 
rendered  unto  Caesar  that  which  I  owe 
to  Caesar;  suffer  me  still  to  render 
unto  God  that  wMch  I  owe  to  Grod." 
He  was  suffered  to  end  his  days  in 
France,  unmolested  for  his  religion. 

The -enactments  against  emigration 
were  all  in  vain  to  prevent  it.  In 
vain  were  the  coasts  guarded,  the 
high-roads  patrolled,  and  the  peasants 
armed  and  made  to  watch  day  and 
night  for  fugitives.  Hundreds  were 
captured,  and  sent^  chained  in  gangs, 
to  the  galleys ;  but  thousands  escap^. 
''They  set  out  disguised  as  pilgrims, 
couriers,  sportsmen  with  their  guns 
upon  their  shoulders,  peasants  driving 
cattle,  porters  bearing  packages,  in 
footmen's  liveries,  and  in  soldiers'  uni- 
fonns.  The  richest  had  guides,  who, 
for  sums  varying  from  1000  to  6000 
livres,  helped  them  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier. The  poor  set  out  alone,  choosing 
the  least  practicable  roads,  travelling 
by  day,  and  pas^g  the  night  in 
forests  and  caverns,  sometimes  in 
bams,  or  hidden  under  hay.  The 
women  resorted  to  similar  artifices. 
They  dressed  themselves  as  servants, 
peasants,  nurses;  they  wheeled  bar- 
rows ;  they  carried  hoos  and  burthens. 
The  younger  ones  smeared  or  dyed 
their  faces,  to  avoid  attracting  notice : 
others  put  on  the  dress  of  lackeys,  and 
followed,  on  foot,  through  the  mire, 
a  guide  on  horseback  who  passed  for 
their  master.  The  Protestants  of  the 
seaboani  got  away  in  French,  English, 
and  Dutch  merchant  vessels,  whose 
masters  hid  them  under  bales  of  goods 
and  heaps  of  coal,  and  in  empty  casks, 
viiiere  they  had  only  the  bunghole  to 
breathe  through.  There  they  remained, 
crowded  one  upon  another,  until  the 
ship  sailed.  Fear  of  discovery  and  of 
the  galleys   gave   them   courage   to 


suffer.  Persons  brought  up  in  every 
luxury,  pregnant  women,  old  men, 
hivalids  and  children,  vied  with  each 
other  in  constancy  and  fortitude,  to 
escape  from  their  persecutors,"  For- 
tunately for  tiie  refagees,  the  goarda, 
both  at  the  sea  and  land  frontiers, 
were  often  accessible  to  bribes  or  to 
compoBidon,  and  helped  the  escape  of 
many.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number  of  Protestants  who 
succeeded  in  quitting  France;  but 
Mr  Weiss  believes  hunself  near  the 
truth  Miien  he  estimates  that  frcm  a 
onaiter  of  a  million  to  three  hundred 
mousand — between  a  fourth  and  throe- 
tenths  of  the  entire  Protestant  popu- 
lation— ^left  the  country  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  takes  pams  to  exhibit  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  has  estabfiahed 
this  calculation,  and  quotes  various 
reports  and  official  documents;  but 
we  may  here  content  ourselves  with 
mentioning  the  result,  readily  accept- 
ing it,  on  the  strength  of  his  habitual 
impartiality  and  consdentions  re- 
search, as  approximately  correct 
The  reports  of  provindal  governors 
afford  him  exact  data'v^th  respect  to 
the  damage  done  to  the  manunctores 
and  prosperity  of  France  by  this  great 
Protestant  exodus.  The  following 
figures  are  worth  the  reader's  atten- 
tion: "Of  the  400  tanneries  which 
a  short  time  previously  enriched  Tou- 
raine,  tiiere  remained  but  64  hi  the 
year  1698.  That  provmce's  8000 
looms,  for  the  manuracture  of  silken 
stufls,  were  reduced  to  1200 ;  its  700 
silk-mills  to  70 ;  its  40,000  workmen, 
formerly  employed  in  the  preparation 
and  fabrication  of  silks,  to  4000.  Of 
its  3000  ribbon-looms,  not  60  re- 
mamed.  Instead  of  2400  bales  of 
silk,  it  consumed  but  700  or  800." 
This  in  one  province.  In  others  the 
decline  was  proportionate.  Floquet, 
the  historian  of  Normandy,  estimates 
at  184,000  the  Norman  Protestants 
who  took  advantage  of  tiie  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  and  of  their  connexion  witii 
England  and  Holland,  to  quit  FVance. 
For  several  years  the  Norman  manu- 
facturers were  completely  ruined. 

"  It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  Louis  XIV.  did  not  foresee  these 
fatal  consequences ;  but,  doubtiess,  he 
guessed  not  theh  extent,  and  thought 
to  give  to  France  duraUe  repose  and 
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praifoi^  at  llie  eost  of  a  fleeting  evil. 
,  A  great  part  of  the  nation  partook  of 
the  daknion;  and  it  may  be  aaid  that, 
wyji  the  exception  of  VaubaD,  St 
Simon,  and  a  small  number  of  anperior 
minds  (amongst  whieh  mast  be  reck- 
oned Chiistina  of  Sweden),  the  nation 
was  the  aoeompliee,  either  by  its  acts 
or  by  its  olence,  <^  tiie  great  king's 
fkult" 

Madame  de  ScTign^  wrote  to  her 
dan^ter  how  line  a  thing  was  the 
edkt  of  revocation,  compared  to  which 
no  kmg  had  ever  done,  or  ever  would 
do  anght  as  memorable.  The  chancel- 
lor,  Le  Telher,  after  affixing  the  seal  of 
stale  to  the  document,  dec&red  that  he 
wooki  never  seal  any  other,  and  pro- 
nooneed  those  words  of  the  canticle  of 
%(ieoB  whk^  in  the  mouth  of  the 
aged  Hebiew,  refened  to  the  coming 
oftbeLoid  Bossuet,  Maasillon,  Fle- 
chier,  the  gieat  preachers  of  that  day, 
exulted  in  their  pulptts,  and  lauded 
Leuia  to  the  skies.  Rome  waa  in 
nptorea.  A  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and 
Iimoeent  XL  sent  a  brief  of  uianks 
sad  praise  to  the  French  monarch. 
Medatt  were  stmck,  statues  raised;* 
and  ai  Versailles  may  stiU  be  seen  a 
naatetpieoB  of  Lesueu/s  m  which 
hideoua  forms  fly  at  sight  of  the  cha- 
lice. The  allegory  represents  the  de- 
feat of  Pretestantisra  by  Popenr. 

West,  eaat,  and  north,  fled  the  seat- 
tered  Protestants— 4ho  bigoted  south 
ofierad  than  no  refuge.  To  Geimany 
they  went,  to  Ensluid  and  America, 
to  Switzeriand  and  Holland,  even  to 
Scandinavia.  Their  prooeedinga  in 
eaeh  one  of  these  countries,  the  sue- 
coQis  they  found,  and  the  services 
they  rendered,  their  infhienoe  upon 
arts  and  manufitttures,  their  ultimate 
late,  the  Uending  (in  meet  faistances) 
of  their  descendants  with  the  natives, 
are  recorded  by  Mr.  Weiss  in  separate 
books.  The  first  q(  these  is  devoted 
to  Brandenbuigfa  (Prussia),  a  country 
to  which,  owmg  to  its  then  backward 
state  of  civilization  as  compared  with 
Fnmce,   England,  and   Holland,  the 


immimtiott  of  a  Unge  body  of  onlti- 
vated  Frenefanen,  uicludmg  militaiy 
officeia  of  Mnk  and  ezperienoe,  men 
of  leammg,  manu&cturers,  artiaana, 
and  trades  of  every  kind,  was  an  in- 
estimable benefit  The  Elector,  Fre- 
derick WUham,  who  had  been  brou^^t 
up  at  the  French  oourt  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  felt  this,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  attract  tiie  refugees  to  his 
dominions.  He  was  a  Protestant;  his 
wife  was  a  granddaughter  of  Coligny ; 
French  was  the  kuufuage  spoken  at 
his  court,  where  all  the  devated  posts 
were  filled  by  men  who  had  lived  in 
Paris,  and  who  habitually  spoke  and 
wrote  in  F^iench.  When  he  came 
to  the  throne  in  1640,  he  found  his 
country  depopulated  by  war,  agricul- 
ture negleeted,  trade  and  nummfac- 
turea  destroyed.  His  long  reign  was 
passed  in  healing  the  wounds  inflieted 
on  Brandenburg  by  the  Thurif  Yeara' 
War.  He  encounged  foreignera  to 
settie  in  the  countrjr*  where  he  grant- 
ed them  lands  or  aided  them  to  eata- 
bliflh  themselves.  On  tiie  dQtii  Oo- 
tober,  1686,  exactiy  one  week  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
he  published  the  Edict  of  Potsdam, 
by  which  he  offered  shelter  and  pro- 
teetion  to  the  persecuted  Protestants. 
His  agents  at  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
burg, and  in  the  various  Geraian 
states  throu{(h  which  they  might  pass 
on  their  flight  from  fVanoe,  Were 
direeted  to  care  for  their  safety  and 
supply  them  witii  means  to  tmveL 
The^  acquired,  by  the  mere  act  of 
settlmg  m  his  dominions,  ail  the  cfvic 
righta  of  those  bom  there,  besideB 
various  privileges  and  immunities  con- 
fined to  themselves.  He  offisred  land 
to  the  agriculturist,  facilities  to  the 
manufacturer,  honours,  rank,  and  mili- 
tary employment  to  noUes  and  men 
isi  the  swonL  His  tempting  procla- 
mation was  quickly  disseminated  in 
fVanoe;  and  although  the  intendanta 
of  the  provinces  used  the  most  rigor- 
ous measures  to  suppress  it,  and 
affirmed  it  to  be  a  forgery,  the  Pro- 


*  The  prevost  and  aherifii  of  Paris  erected,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville^  a  brasen 
itatae  in  honour  of  the  king  who  had  rooted  out  heresy.  The  bas-reliefs  showed 
a  finahtfhl  bat,  whose  large  wiDjgs  enveloped  the  works  of  Calvm  and  of  Hum. 
On  &e  statue  was  this  inscription :  Ludovieo  MaoM,  vieiori  p^rpeim,  eeeUiim  ae 
rtfim  tUffnitati*  tmertoru  This  statue^  which  replaced  that  of  the  young  king 
tnunpling  the  Fronde  under  fbot^  was  melted  m  1998  and  cast  into  cannon, 
whieh  thundered  at  Yahny.    Wans^  i  181,  128. 
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lestantB  read  it  and  knew  it  to  be 
true,  and  soon  a  nomber  of  French 
colonies  were  foimed  in  Brandenburg. 
FVedeiick  WQliam'a  eountiy  was  poor; 
he  had  but  two  millions  of  sul^ects; 
fais  treasniy  was  exliansted  by  a  min- 
ons  war;  and  he  iuui  great  difficnlty 
in  raisnig  the  funds  neoeasary  for  the 
eateblishnient  of  the  refugees,  and  for 
tlie  support  of  those  for  whom  emw 

goyment  could  not  at  once  be  found, 
e  emptied  his  privy  pune.  '^  I  will 
sell  my  plate,"  he  one  day  said, 
<*  sooner  than  let  them  want"*  He 
was  repaid  for  his  generosity  and 
sound  policy.  The  difficulty  was 
Imt  temporary.  The  fumtives  did 
not  all  come  empty  handed.  He  re- 
ceived their  money  m  deposit,  allow- 
ed  them  mterest,  and  iqtplied  the 
capital  to  the  relief  of  the  necessi. 
tons.  Collections  were  made,  and 
the  French  officers  voluntarily  aban- 
d(med  a  twentieth  part  of  t£eu>  pay 
for  the  relief  of  their  suffering  fellow- 
exiles.  To  this  fbnd  the  Duke  of 
Sdiomberg  subscribed  the  annual  sum 
of  9000  uvres,  wiiich  was  paid  until 
his  departure  for  En^^and. 

^'llie  Eleotress,  liouisa  Henrietta, 
and  the  future  queen,  Sophia  Char- 
lotte, desired  to  Jiave  presented  to 
tliem  the  women  whom  the  rigours  of 
persecution  had  driven  from  tiieir 
country.  With  delicate  attention, 
^  court  etiquette  was  modified  in 
their  fiwour,  imd  thejr  were  admitted 
in  Uack  dresses— their  best  ornament 
Jhe  voluntary  indigence  they  had  pre- 
ferred to  apostasy.'' 

BrandeuDurg  recehred  about  26,000 
French  refiagees.  Amongst  these  were 
600  officers,  whom  the  Elector  ad- 
mitted at  once  mto  hia  army,  forming 
new  companies  and  regiments  to 
nudce  room  for  them,  and-— with  a 
degree  of  fhvour  which  can  hardly 
have  bjMn  very  pleasmg  to  the  native 
officersH-givmg  them  all  a  higher 
grade  than  that  they  had  held  in 
France.  Thus  captabis  became  ma- 
jors, colonels  major^nerals,  &c,  and 


80  on  throuflh  all  ranks.    Agreoti 

her  of  the  Huguenots  enEsted  as  pri- 
vate sokliera.  Men  and  offioere  did 
good  service,  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tnni^was  afforded  them. 

^'The  European  war  whk^h  broke 
out  in  1689  was  the  bloody  proof 
tiiat  attested  thefar  attachment  to 
their  adopted  countzy.  Frederick  L 
took  part  m  it,  as  the  ally  of  flie  Em- 
peror, against  tiie  Kmg  of  fVance, 
whom  he  had  offended  by  aasia^g 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  upset  James 
n.  The  army  he  assembled  in  West- 
cjialia  was  composed  in  great  part  of 
FVench  regiments.  In  the  first  cam- 
palgn  the  refugeea  destroyed  the 
opinion  spread  against  them  in  Ger- 
many, that  they  would  fight  but 
feebly  against  their  fonner  fellow- 
citizens.  At  the  combat  <tf  Nenas 
the  grands  moutq^uiawet^  attacked 
the  French  troops  with  a  fury  that 
proved  a  long-^riahed  reeentraent, 
with  whkh  French  writera  have  often 
reproached  them.  On  seeing  them 
gallop  towiuds  the  enemy  with  the 
velocity  of  li^tning,  one  of  the  Prus- 
sian generals  exdsimed.  *We  shall 
have  those  knaves  figiitmg  againat  us 
iust  now.'  Count  Dohna  vi^  otct- 
heard  these  offensive  words,  com- 
pelled the  general  to  draw  instol,  and 
washed  on^  in  his  blood,  this  manlt 
to  the  honour  of  the  refogees."  At 
the  siege  of  Bonn  the  assault  was 
given  by  the  refugee  regiments,  who 
fought  like  fiends  and  took  aA  the 
exterior  works.  Next  mornhng  the 
French  garrison  capitulated.  In  Tlan- 
den  and  m  Italy,  the  Franco-Prus- 
aiana  equally  distingdshed  them- 
selves, but  were  neariy  exterminated, 
at  tile  bloody  battie  of  La  ManaUle, 
by  the  bayonets  of  Catinat's  army, 
lliose  that  remained  displayed  their 
valour  m  the  war  of  Succesaion, 
under  the  eyes  of  Mariborou|^  uid 
Eugene — at  Blenlieim  and  Ouden- 
arde,  at  Malphiquet  and  Mens.  Tliree 
regiments,  composed  entirely  of  re- 
fugees, performed  such  briUiaot  ex- 


•  Two  companies  composed  of  gentlemen,  formed  by  the  advice  of  Marshal 
Schomberff,  uoon  the  model  of  the  moutqueiaireg  a  ehetalot  the  JEQng  of  France's 

Siard.  xhe  Elector  was  oolonel  of  one  company,  and  Count  I>ohn%  a  noblemaa  of 
randenbuig  who  had  lived  much  in  France,  was  his  second  in  command.  The 
other  company  had  Bchomberg  for  its  colonel  In  the  Mtmoin  of  JSrnum  vand 
JUdam^  the  pith  of  whose  lengthy  work  is  given  by  Mr.  Weiss  in  a  single  chap- 
ter of  Book  IL,  is  a  complete  list  of  the  ^ramtifiioiMyiMtoifva  Vol  Up.  944-360. 
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ploits  at  Malplaouet,  that,  when  tiie 
Prince-RoyBl  of  Prussia  came  to  Ihe 
throne,  he  selected  from  them  the 
prindpd  officers  with  which  he  re- 
organised his  army. 

Frederick  William  L,  and  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  did  not  show  less  sym- 
pathy than  their  fiither  and  crand- 
father  had  shown  with  the  refugees 
and  their  descendants.  Under  the 
reign  of  tlie  first-named  sovereign, 
whom  George  11.  was  wont  to  call 
*•  my  brother^  the  coiyoral,**  and  who 
passed  his  time  hi  drilling  his  troops, 
reconnoitring  mgantic  grenadiers,  and 
in  drinldng  ana  smoking,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  little  encouraged  at  the 
Prosaian  court,  although  Queen  So- 
phia Dorothea  <!Bd  collect  around  her 
a  number  of  learned  and  accomplished 
emigrants,  some  of  whom  were  fai- 
tmsted  witii  the  education  of  her  fiftm 
and  daughter. '  But  the  ref^igees  knew 
how  to  adapt  themselves  to  circum- 
stances. Frederick  William  gave  new 
clothes  to  flie  whole  of  his  army  every 
year,  and  he  had  hiid  it  down  as  a 
rule  to  have  everything  necessary  for 
Iheir  equinment  manumctured  in  his 
own  kingaom.  The  French  refugees 
founded  a  number  of  cloth  manu- 
factories, whose  fame  soon  spread 
abroad— -so  much  so,  that  in  1733,  be- 
sides the  home  consumption,  Pruceia 
exported  forty-four  thousand  pieces 
of  cloth  of  twenty-four  ells  each.  To 
ikvour  ttils  manmacture,  which  Prus- 
sia owed  entirely  to  the  refhgees,  the 
king  forbade  the  export  of  wool,  thus 
compelling  his  subjects  to  manufac- 
ture it  themselves.  Under  Frederick 
the  Great,  Prussia  became  more 
French  than  ever.  The  refugees  sup- 
plied generals,  privy  coundUors,  am- 
tMssadors;  their  language  was  sub- 
stituted for  Latin  at  the  Beriin  Aca^ 
demy,  and  was  near  becoming^  the 
national  tongue.  The  FVench  officers 
taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Rm- 
bach  were  greatly  struck  at  meet^ 
ing,  hi  the  countiy  of  their  captivity, 
witii  a  multitude  of  their  countrymen, 
and  at  hearing  their  language  almost 
generally  used  in  all  me  raovincee 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Notwith- 
stanffing  his  scepticism,  Frederick 
the  Groat  never  ceased  warmly  to 
sympatfafse  with  the  roligious,  God- 
feanng  fVench  Protestants.  He 
deemed  Mmself  hi^ypy,  he  said,  hi  his 


old  age,  to  have  lived  long  enough  to 
celebrate  with  them,  in  1785,  the 
jubilee  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  But  the  French  were  gra^ 
dually  blending  with  the  native  po- 
pulation, and  losing  trace  of  their 
origin.  "At  the  present  day,"  Mr. 
Weiss  informs  us,  "the  French  co- 
lony at  Berlm  is  still  about  six  thou- 
sand strong,  and,  all  proportion  kept, 
their  morahty  is  purer  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  population.  The  num- 
ber of  suiddes,  illegitimate  bbths,  and 
crimes  of  all  kinds,  is  smaller.  The 
rigid  sphit  of  Calvin  still  animates 
tl^  descendants  of  his  expatriated 
sectaries.'*  The  old  men  alone  con- 
tinue to  speak  the  French  tongue. 
Intermarriages,  and  intercourse  with 
(jermans,  Imve  brought  about  its  dis- 
use amongst  the  younger  descendants 
of  the  emigrants.  Frederick  tiie  Great 
despised  German  literature,  and  a 
strong  reaction  occurred  after  his 
death.  The  disaster  of  Jena,  and  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  made  everythhig 
French  unpopular  in  Prussia^^ven 
the  language.  Many  of  the  refugees 
had  alreaify  translated  tiieir  names 
into  German— as  some  of  their  breth- 
ren translated  theirs  into  English 
when  the  French  Revolution  and  sub- 
sequent war  made  the  very  name  of 
Frenchman  odious  in  England.  Hie 
Lacroix,  Laforge,  Durar^,  Savage,  had 
taken  the  names  of  Kreutz,  ^nudt, 
Wiese,  Wild. 

To  English  roaders— perhaps  to  any 
readers — ^the  most  interesting  section 
of  Mr.  Weiss's  work  is  tiie  tmrd  book, 
"The  Refugees  in  Engiand."  For 
more  than  a  century  previously  to  tiie 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
this  country  had  supported  the  cause 
of  the  French  Protestants,  alteroately 
by  peaceable  negotiation  and  by  force 
of  arms.  In  1563,  Elizabeth  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Hampton  Court,  by 
which  die  bound  herself  to  fbrnish 
six  thousand  men  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond6--hatf  these  troops  to  defend 
IKeppe  and  Rouen,  the  other  half  to 
garrison  Havre,  which  was  delivered 
over  to  the  Engfiah.  But  Harry  the 
Eighth's  daughter,  that  staunch  and 
stubborn  Deader  of  the  Faith,  had 
to  do  witii  a  fickle  ally.  The  defeat 
of  Dreux  and  the  treaty  of  Amboise 
threw  Cond6  bto  the  ranks  of  the 
royal  army,  and  he  assisted  to  take 
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Havre  from  the  Eaii  of  Warwick-^an 
act  of  inffratitade  from  which  Coligny 
and  Dandelot  abstained,  whuat  some 
Protestant  gentlemen,  preferring  the 
voice  of  conscience  to  that  of  patriot- 
ism, threw  themselves  into  the  be- 
sieged town  to  aid  in  its  defence. 
Elizabeth  might  well  have  been  dis- 
gusted by  Conde's  conduct  and  her 
troops'  ill  success,  but  she  doubtless 
shared  the  belief  then  entertained  by 
the  miyoiity  of  her  subjects,  that  the 
fall  of  Calvinism  in  Fnuice  would  be 
a  prelude  to  that  of  Protestantism  in 
Enfi^land,  and  when  hostilities  again 
broke  out  she  sent  monev  and  wtil- 
lery  to  the  Huguenots.  Mignet  has 
told  us,  and  Mr.  Weiss  repeats,  the 
tale  of  her  grief  and  indignation  at 
the  bloody  (kv  of  St  Bartholomew. 
**For  several  oays  after  the  massacre 
she  refused  to  give  audience  to  La 
Mothe  Fenelon,  the  French  ambassa^ 
dor.  When  at  last  she  consented  to 
admit  him  to  her  presence,  she  re- 
c^ved  him  in  her  privy  chamber, 
vhidi  had  the  gloomy  aspect  of  a 
tomb.  She  was  surrounded  by  the 
lords  of  her  council  and  ladies  of  her 
court,  all  attired  in  deep  mourning. 
The  ambassador  passed  through  &e 
silent  throng,  whilst  every  eye  was 
averted  from  him  in  anger,  and  ap- 
proached the  queen,  who  compelled 
him  to  justify  Charles  IX.  from  that 
odious  crime."  More  than  this,  she 
allowed  Montgomery  to  fit  out,  upon 
^oglish  flxound,  an  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  Xa  Rochelle,  then  threatened 
with  a  siege;  and  subsequently,  after 
the  death  of  Henry  III.,  supplied  his 
successor  with  money  and  men  in  his 
contest  with  the  League  and  the  King 
of  Spam. 

The  Stuarts  continued  the  support 
afforded  to  the  French  Protestants 
by  their  Olustiious  predecessor;  and 
when  that  great  uncrowned  sovereign, 
sturdy  Oliver  Cromwell,  came  to 
power,  it  nmy  well  be  supposed  that 
he  waa  not  backward  to  succour  them. 
''His  gloiious  dictatorship,**  says  Mr. 
Weiss,  ^  rej^aced  England  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  piuiy  in  Europe.** 
The  Protector  had  no  need  to  draw 
the  sword,  efficiently  to  aid  hia  suffer- 
ing co-religionists.  His  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  his  word  alone  had 
everywhere  weight.  Instead  of  ally- 
ing nimself  wiui  partisans  who,  Uke 


Cond^,  might  have  turned  their  coats 
and  left  auxiliaries  in  the  lurch,  be 
went  to  the  fountain-headL  When  the 
Vaudois  were  cruelly  peraecuted  m 
1655,  he  made  Cardmal  Bfazaiin 
ashamed  of  the  part  taken  hy  Freodi 
troops  m  that,  exterminating  war. 
The  Cardinal  disowned  tiie  leaden  of 
those  troops,  and  interceded  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  favour  of  the  suf- 
ferers. His  intercossion  waa  perhaps 
less  potent  than  a  menacing'  letter 
written  by  Cromwell  to  the  duke, 
who  forthwith  gave  way  and  revok- 
ed his  bloody  edict  of  proscription. 
Cromwell  then  sent  asaistanoe  to  the 
Vaudois,  who  had  endured  terrible 
calamities,  and  extended  hia  protec- 
tion even  to  the  Protestants  of  Niames 
and  the  Cevennes.  In  the  course  of 
his  researchea  Mr.  Weiss  has  disin- 
terred a  characterise  postscript  to  a 
letter  written  by  the  £ngliah  ruler  to 
the  CardinaL  There  had  been  dis- 
turbances at  Nismes  in  1657,  and  the 
Catholic  party  fiercely  demanded  the 
chastisement  of  the  Huguenota.  In- 
stead of  complying  with  theur  request, 
Mazarin  granted  an  amnesty. 

**He  Imd  just  received  a  despatch 
firom  Cromwell,  containing'  the  plan 
of  the  approaching  campai^,  and  in- 
forming him  of  the  oporationa  pre- 
scribed to  the  English  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  ocean*  The 
Protector  added  hb  opinion  on  the 
attacks  to  be  directed  asainst  Austria 
by  the  armies  of  Swoaen,  Portugal, 
and  France,  and  concluded  with  the 
following  words,  negligentiy  thrown 
out:  'Somethii^  hM  occurred  in  a 
town  of  Languedoc,  called  Nlvnes.  I 
beg  of  you  to  let  everything  pass  with- 
out effusion  of  blood,  and  as  gently  as 
maybe.*** 

Such  being  the  habitual  policy  of 
the  English  soverei^  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  is  not  suiprising 
that  England  was  a  favourite  refuge 
with  the  persecuted  amongst  the  fo- 
reign Protestants.  Previous^  to  this, 
so  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva*s 
cruelties,  had  driven  thousands  of 
French  and  Flemings  to  Britain's  hos- 
pitable shores.  Then:  advent  and  re- 
sidence were  encouraged  in  the  well- 
founded  expectation  tJuit  their  skill  and 
industry  would  benefit  their  adopted 
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couBtry.  NnmerouB  cfaurehes  were 
founded  IB  London  and  the  proyfnces. 
Hieir  Urst  place  of  worship  was  aa- 
aigii«d  to  laeni  bjr  Edward  VI.,  in 
1560.  It  is  now  die  Dutch  church  in 
AusfiB  I^jan,  m  the  dty  of  London. 
A  few  months  later  they  obtained  ^m 
the  Chapter  of  Windsor  the  mnt  of 
the  elu^  of  St  Anthony,  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  Driven  thence  by 
Bloody  Mary,  tiiey  resumed  oecupa- 
tion  on  EliCaoeth^s  aoeession.  During 
the  whole  of  her  long  reign,  that  great 
queen  kmehed  upon  them  marica  of 
her  fiwour.  When,  in  consequence 
of  the  persecutions  in  France  under 
Charles  DL,  their  numbers  so  in- 
creased tiist  the  more  affluent  amongst 
them  were  unaUe  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  necessitous,  she  recommended 
then  to  the  ArchbLshop  of  Canteibury, 
who  asaifited  ^m.  subsequently,  on 
two  oecasioBs,  she  protected  them  fWmi 
the  anlmoeity  of  the  London  'pren- 
tins,  shopkee^re,  and  artisans,  who, 
jealous  of  their  foreign  rivals,  loudly 
demanded  their  expulsion  from  Eng- 


TW  papist  Stuart,  James  II.,  dared 
not  deviate  ihnn  his  predecessors' 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Protestant 
refogeee.  Peihaps,  Indeed,  he  had  no 
desne  to  do  so;  for,  with  all  his  at- 
tachment to  Rcme,  it  is  but  just  to 
admit  that  he  was  not  a  persecuting 
monarch*  His  offence  was  the  favour 
he  8lM>wed  tilie  Catholics,  not  oi^pres- 
mon  of  the  refonned  diurch.  Mr. 
W«ss,  in  some  very  interesting  pages, 
exhibits  him  fai  great  perplexity  and 
eonifiet  wt^  himself.  Hm  rehgious 
convictions  pulled  hun  one  way,  pub- 
lic opmion  and  political  necessity  fan- 
pelled  Mm  in  an  opposite  ^Brection, 
and  obliged  him,  upon  the  revocation 
of  the  I^iet  of  Nantes,  to  pnbliah  an 
edfet  Ikvourable  to  the  French  re- 
fugees. Whilst  admitthag  tiie  impos- 
MMlity  of  on  exact  estimate,  Mr.  Weiss 


states  at  80,000  the  number  of  thoae 
who  estabHahed  ^emselves  in  Eng- 
land during  the  ten  years  preceding 
and  following  the  revocation.  <*Z>ur- 
nig  the  years  1686,  1687,  and  1688, 
the  Consistory  of  the  French  church 
in  London,  which  held  its  meetings  at 
least  once  a  week,  was  occupied  al- 
most exclusively  in  receiving  the 
marks  of  repentance  of  those  who, 
after  alijuring  their  faith  to  save  thenr 
lives,  resumed,  in  a  more  tolerant 
country,  the  religion  they  preferred 
to  their  native  land.  The  ministers 
examined  then*  testimony,  heard  their 
narratives  of  thdr  sufferings,  and  re- 
ceived them  back  into  the  communion 
of  their  brethren."  The  old  Church 
in  Threadneedle  Street,  and  those  m 
the  Savoy,  Marylebone,  and  Castie 
Street,  were  all  insuflScient  to  contain 
the  increasing  throng  of  the  ftithfuL 
On  the  prayer  of  the  ConaiBtory, 
James  n.  gave  license  for  the  erection 
of  a  fifth  temple  m  Spltalfields.  But 
although  he  could  not  refuse  such  £t^ 
eOities,  m  other  respects  he  aeted  in 
complete  concert  with  Louis  XIV. 
Whilst  the  French  king  converted  his 
Protestant  subjects  at  the  sabre's 
edge,  tlie  Engtish  sovereign  recalled 
the  Jesuits,  received  the  nuncio,  and 
emancipated  the  Catholk».  Louis 
derived  unbounded  confidence  from 
the  apparent  progress  of  Popery  in 
Enghuid;  James  was  confirmed  in  his 
fhtfu  course  by  his  convk^tlon  of  the 
complete  victory  of  Catholiciam  m 
France.  But  tiie  crowda  of  fugitives 
that  poured  into  tins  country,  and 
then*  report  of  their  aufferings,  so  ex- 
cited the  English  public  that  the  Ca- 
tholics tliemselves  were  alanned,  and 
James  and  the  nuncio  requested  the 
French  ambassador  and  the  Maroids 
of  Bonrepaus,  who  had  just  arrivea  m 
London  on  a  special  mission,*  to  cahn 
the  fermentation  by  disavowing  the 
persecutions  attributed,  mily  too  truly, 


*  Bonrepaus  was  sent  by  Louis  XIY.  to  England  and  to  Holland,  to  persuade  the 
reftuees  to  return  to  France.  VLh  was  a  skilful  agent^  and  James  IL  seconded  him 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  but  his  success  was  not  great,  althouffh  he  did  con- 
trive to  persuade  a  few  hundred  emigrants  of  the  French  king's  kind  intentions 
towards  them,  and  shipped  them  off  to  Dunkirk,  where  they  were  received  by 
ChAteauneuf,  who  supplied  them  with  money  to  reach  their  native  provinces 
Itke  Revolution  of  16S8  put  an  end  to  this.  Ou  William  lU/s  accession,  .ChA- 
teauneuf  sent  in  his  accounts  to  YerBailles^  saying  that,  although  the  wind  was 
fivourable,  there  were  no  arrivals  fW>m  the  other  side  of  the  straits^  and  that  it 
was  not  likely  there  would  be  any  more.— Wnsa,  i  289-298. 
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to  their  magnificent  and  meieileaB  i 
teiv-«  strange  and  not  very  dignified 
exeulpation  of  the  moat  puiaaant  of 
£TQt)pean  monarcha,  which  the  French 
enToya  were  fiun  to  make  to  Jamea'a 
frvourite  coundllofB,  Lords  Caatle- 
maine,  Dover,  and  TyrconneL 

The  Enei^  king,  dailv  more  un^ 
presaed  witfi  the  not  unfounded  be- 
lief that  the  French  refugees  were  hia 
aeeret  enemiea,  and  the  ftiture  allies 
<^  William  of  Orange,  still  waa  com* 
polled  to  protect  and  aid  them.  The 
richer  portion  of  the  ftig^tives  had  ge- 
nerally sought  asylum  in  HoUanf--' 
most  of  those  \dio  came  to  England 
were  poor.  *'The  London  Mint  re- 
ceived, h  is  true,  during  the  first  four 
months  following  the  revocatioB,  fifty 
thousand  pistoles  in  specie  to  convert 
into  English  money;  and  the  French 
amhaasador  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.  in 
1687,  that  960,000  louis^'ors  had 
abeady  been  melted  down  in  Eng- 
land. But  these  considerable  sums 
were  the  jproperty  of  a  small  number 
of  great  families.  Most  of  the  fugi- 
tives landed  in  a  state  of  extreme 
destitution.  James  II.  authorized  col- 
lections for  their  benefit"  £900,000 
(an  immenae  sum  in  those  days)  were 
thus  obtained,  and  employed  to  all&. 
viate  the  misery  of  the  exiles,  witii 
whom  sympathy  was  general  and  im- 
mense. In  tiie  course  of  one  year 
(1687),  15,500  Fronch  Protestants 
were  succoured  by  British  generosity ; 
13,000  of  these  were  settled  in  Lon- 
don, and  2000  in  the  different  sea- 
port towns  where  they  had  landed. 
Amongst  them  were  140  persons  of 
quality,  and  numerous  members  of 
tile  learned  professions.  Many  of 
th^  sons  obtained  employment  m 
the  first  mercantile  houses.  About 
160  entored  the  armv,  and  we  shall 
prcsentiv  see  what  brilliant  services 
some  of  them  rendered.  The  clergy 
and  the  infirm  were  pensioned  from 
the  fund  collected ;  most  of  the  work- 
men and  artisans  were  employed  in 
English  manufactories.  600  of  the 
latter,  for  whom  employment  could 
not  be  obtained  in  England,  were 
sent  to  America  by  the  French  com- 
mittee appointed  to  the  management 
of  the  fund,  who  alao  supplied  money 
to  buOd  fifteen  churches — ^three  in 
London,  and  twelve  in  provindal 
towns  where  refugees  had  settled. 


Protestant  England,  alieady  indig- 
nant at  the  false  and  hypocritieal  ex* 
culpation  of  the  French  long  concocted 
between  his  ambassadors,  James  IL, 
and  the  Pope's  nuncio,  was  doubly 
incensed,  a  few  montha  later,  by  the 
well-known  incident  of  the  burning 
of  Claude's  book.  GUude,  formerly 
minister  of  the  groat  temple  at  Cha- 
renton,  had  taken  reftige  in  Holland, 
where  he  published  a  book,  entitied: 
The  ComplainU  cf  the  PraUsUmU 
crudly  penecuted  in  the  Kingdom  (f 
France,  It  was  translated  into  Eog- 
lish,  and  made  a  great  sensation  in 
London.  The  French  ambassador 
uiged  James  to  testify  his  disap- 
proval of  it  The  king  convoked  lus 
council,  and  insisted  that  the  book 
should  be  burned  by  the  banf(man's 
hand.  There  was  oppositioa  m  the 
council,  but  Jamea  carried  his  point, 
and  the  book  was  burned  accordingly, 
in  presence  of  the  sheriff,  and  of  ao 
exasperated  mob.  The  impression 
produced  throughout  Emydand  by  this 
concision  to  Lows  XIV .  waa  such, 
that  Barillon,  the  Freneh  ambassador, 
was  alarmed,  and  wrote  to  his  master 
that  nothing,  since  the  beginning  of 
James's  reign,  had  taken  a  more  vio- 
lent effect  on  the  public  mind.  About 
this  time  the  English  king  forbade 
the  officers  of  his  guttda  to  enlist  fo- 
reigners ;  and  so  strong  waa  his  desire 
to  see  the  refugees  quit  England,  that 
he  fiivoured,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  a  wild  project  conceived  by 
the  Marquis  de  Miremont,  who  pro* 
posed  to  lead  his  fellow  exiles  to  Hun- 
ffaiy,  to  fight  against  the  Turks  un- 
der the  boimers  of  tiie  Empire.  James's 
mancBuvres  and  intrigues  were  put  ao 
end  to  only  by  his  deposition. 

"The  most  important  service  ren- 
dered to  EngUnd  by  the  refugees,^' 
says  Mr.  Weiss,  at  the  commenoemeDt 
of  the  extrem^  interestmg  second 
chi^r  of  his  Third  Book,  ''was  the 
eneigetic  support  they  gave  to  William 
of  Orange  against  James  II.  When 
the  prince  embarked  at  the  port  of 
Naeiden,  and  sailed  to  dethrone  his 
fath6r4n-hiw,  his  littie  army  cotiaistcd 
but  of  1 1,000  infantry,  and  4000  horse. 
But  these  troops  comprised  a  choseo 
body  of  three  regiments  of  infantry* 
and  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  composed 
entirely  of  refugees.  Each  regent 
numbered  760  fighting  men.    More- 
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0T6r  seven  hundred  and  thlrfy-«uc 
Freneh  officers,  for  the  most  port  ve- 
tenffls,  aoeustomed  to  victory  under 
Traenne  and  Cond^,  were  msperaed 
through  the  bftttalions  of  the  prinee's 
army.  A  great  numher  of  these  had 
found  tfaemselveB  compeDed,  in  1686, 
to  hecome  nominally  Catholics,  In 
order  to  avoid  the  shame  of  being 
declared   unworthy   to    serve   under 


odd  capiices  of  fato  frequent  m  politi- 
cal catastrophes^  tiie  Sieur  do  TEatang, 
a  French  refusee,  and  lieutenant  in 
William's  guards,  was  selected  by  the 
conqueror  to  enjoin  the  King  of  France's 
ambassador  to  quit  Lo»ion  within 
four-and-twenty  hours;  and  another 
refugee,  Saint  Leger,  a  gentleman  of 
Poitou,  received  orders  to  accompany 
hbn  to  Dover,  and  to  protect  him,  if 


the  flag  of  France,  in. whose  shadow   neoessaiy,  whist  the  animosity  of  the 
they  had  so  long  fought    Reconciled  ^ng^ish.'*    This  hist  precaution  seems 


^^  the  Protestant 'religion  *  in  the 
Freneh  churches  in  Holland,  they 
burned  for  revenge  upon  their  perse- 
cutors. William  of  Orange  had  no 
partisans  mcne  resolute  and  devoted. 
He  had  placed  fiity<^our  m  the  r^- 
ment  of  horae-guards,  and  thirty-four 

in  his  body-guard. luurahal 

Sehomberg  was  second  in  conunand; 
and  such  was  the  confidence  inspired 
by  that  skilful  commander,  that  the 
Plsnoeas  of  Orange  gave  him  secret 
instmcti<Mis  to  aasert  her  tights,  and 
continue  the  enterprise,  should  her 
husband  falL  Two  other  refugee  of- 
fiesn  were  bearers  of  similar  instruo- 
tioBs  to  direct  the  expedition,  in  ease 
of  the  death  of  both  the  prince  and 
themarshaL'' 

As  a  mat  captain,  Sehomberg 
stood,  m  tiie  public  opinion  of  that 
eentory,  immediately  after  Cond^  and 
Turenne.  He  was  as  wise  a  counseU 
lor  as  he  was  a  valiant  and  skilful 
leader.  ^When  William  would  have 
saoled  straigfat  up  the  Thames  to  Lon- 
don, in  h(^)es  that  his  presence  would 
suffice  at  onoe  to  cast  down  fbQ  banner 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  rouse  the  country 
to  revolution,  Sehomberg  made  him 
understand  tiiat  the  liberator  of  Eng- 
Umd  ought  not  to  present  himself  as  a 
conqueror,  and  enter  the  capital  of  his 
future  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  Dutch  and  French;  that  it  was 
better  to  temporise  a  little,  show  his 
partisans  the  forces  that  were  ready 
to  second  them,  and  so  inspue  them 
vnth  courage  to  take  a  resolution." 
It  was  in  pursuance  of  tiiia  sensible 
advice  that  William  steiBred  for  Tor- 
bay.  Schomberg's  anticipation  was 
l^ilfiUed.  The  si^t  of  his  valiant  men- 
at-anns  gave  confidence  to  the  coun- 
try; the  troops  sent  against  him 
jomed  him;  James  fled.  The  Dutch 
piinee  triumphed,  almost  without 
drawing  a  sword.    *'  By  one  of  those 


to  have  been  hardly  neceasarv, 
for  Barrillon  wrote  to  Louis  XIV. 
that  he  had  recdved  all  manner  of 
civility  and  good  treatment  wherevw 
he  passed. 

During  the  early  period  of  Schom* 
berg^  emigration,  passed  at   Berlin, 
the  Elector  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  attach  him  to  his  service. 
He  had  named  him  governor-general  of 
Prussia,  minister  of  state,  member  of 
the  privy  council  in  whksh  the  princes 
of  the  blood  sat,  and  generalisumo  of 
the  Brandenburg  troops.    Sehomberg 
preferred  the  great  mterests  of  Pro- 
testantism to  tiMse  honours  and  advan- 
tages, and  accompanied   William  of 
Orange  to   England,  to  find  a  Mo- 
rions death  by  the  waters  of  Boyne. 
In  Lrehmd,he  proved  at  once  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  he  had  embraced 
and  his  own  dismterestedneas.    When 
the  army  was  in  arrear,  and  ho  money 
forthcoming,    '*  *  Je  fCoseraU  me  vanter 
de  rien!  he  wrote  to  the  kmff ;  *  but  if 
I  had  m  my  hands  the  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  your  majesty  has 
done  me  the  grace  to  oestow  upon  me, 
I  would  ddlver  them,  by  the  person 
you  might  appomt,  for  the  payment 
of  your   army.'      This  sum,   which 
parliament   had   voted   to   him,   but 
whidi  he  deUcately  attributed  to  royal 
munificence,   was   actually   employed 
to  pay  the  troops,  and  he  contented 
hunaelf  with  a  pension.    What  wonder 
that  Frendi  refugees  flocked  from  all 
parta  of  Europe  to  fight  under  his 
glorious    bsomerr    In    Irdand,   thi| 
marshal  found  himself  in  much  the 
same   position   m  wliich  Wellington 
was  placed   in  the   Peninsular-Com- 
pelled   to    manceuvre,   with   inferior 
forces,  in  front  of  a  formidable  enemy, 
douUe  his  own  strength;  to  avoid  a 
battie,  vriiich  would  have  been  certain 
destruction,  and  patientiy  to  prepare 
the  way  for  future  triumph— a  mark. 
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liie  while,  for  the  attaoks  of  fireside 
dvilians  in  Engkuid.  WiUuun'e  cotv- 
tiere  aocuaed  him  of  weakness  and 
Indecision.  He  energetically  d^ended 
hunself.  ''I  confess,"  he  wrote  to 
WUliam,  ''that,  but  for  my  profonnd 
submission  to  your  majesfy's  orders, 
I  should  prefer  the  honour  of  bdng 
tolerated  near  your  person,  to  the 
command  of  an  army  in  Ireland  such 
as  that  I  had  under  my  orden  in  the 
lastcampeigD.  Had  I  risked  a  battle, 
I  should  perfai^  have  lost  all  you 
possess  in  this  kingdom,  to  say  notmn^ 
of  the  consequences  in  Scotland,  and 
even  m  England.'*  The  numerous 
refugees  in  his  army  seconded  him 
with  the  greatest  vigour.  On  the 
banks  of  ^e  Boyne,  at  si^t  of  Hie 
foe,  their  ardour  was  unrestrainable. 
The  following  sketch  of  their  exploits 
in  that  celebrated  fight  is  as  spirited 
and  stirring  as  if  the  writer  haa  him- 
self worn  Msnet  and  braofKahed  sabro 
before  he  donned  the  professoi^s  gown 
and  ascended  the  rostrum  at  the  Lycee 


L^ount  Menard  de  Scfaombew,  son 
of  the  Marshal,  passed  the  A>yne, 
accompanied  by  his  &ther  and  by  the 
HUb  of  his  companions  in  exile,  and, 
rudely  driving  before  him  the  eight 
Irish  and  French  squadrons  placed  to 
defend  the  passage,  routed  them  and 
fonned  in  order  of  battle.  William, 
witnessmg  this  brilliant  action,  took 
his  army  across  the  river,  and  the 
combat  became  general.  '  AUons^  mu 
atrn^  cried  Schomberg,  addressing  the 
refugees,  'bear  in  mind  your  courage 
and  your  resentment;  yonder  are  your 
persecutors!'  Animated  by  these 
words,  they  impetuously  chai^^  and 
broke  the  French  regiments  under  tiio 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Lauzun. 
But,  in  the  hetft  of  pursuit,  Schom- 
berg, fightmg  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  Tyr- 
eonnel's  guards,  and  received  two 
sabre-cuts  and  a  carbine  wound. 
Tfie  venerable  hero  fell,  mortally 
struck,  but,  with  his  dying  eyes,  he 
looked  upon  the  flight  of  James  IL's 
soldiers.  He  was  eightv-two  years  of 
age  when  he  thus  fell  m  the  flush  of 
victory.  Few  men  have  attained, 
during  their  lives,  to  greater  honours 
and  more  flattering  distinctions.  He 
was  Marshal  of  Fiance,  Duke  and 
Gnndee  in  Portngal;    Govemor^jle- 


nenl  of  Phissiaf  and  geaeraliMhiio  of 
its  amdea;  in  England  a  duke  and 
peer,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He 
everywhere  justified  the  confidence  he 
inspuiBd  by  the  most  UTeproacbable 
loyalty,  by  ^e  rare  ooDstaoey  of  Us 
opinions,  by  his  courage  and  oaiiitaiy 
skill,  and  by  all  those  chivalrous  qua- 
lities which  our.  modem  civilisadoa 
daily  effiuses  and  has  not  yet  replaced. 

''In  this  same  battle  La  CeiUe- 
motte  Ruviguy,  younger  brother  of 
the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny,  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  'To  glory,  my  chiU 
dren,  to  giory!'  he  fronted  to  hb 
countiymen,  as  ho  was  carried,  co- 
,  vered  with  blood,  past  the  French 
Protestant  regiments,  then  marehmg 
against  ^e  enemy." 

The  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  rendered 
brilliant  services,  botib  as  a  mihary 
man  and  a  diplomatist,  and  William 
conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-general  and  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Galloway.  Whilst  his  brother  found 
a  glorious  death  at  the  Boyne,  he 
fought  and  triumphed  at  Aghrim, 
"At  the  battle  of  Nerwmde,  he  and 
his  regiment  kept  at  bay,  almost 
unsupported,  the  entire  force  of  the 
French  cavahy.  He  was  made  pri- 
soner for  a  moment,  but  the  French 
officers  let  him  go,  their  chiefs  aiBfect- 
mg  not  to  perceive  it,  and  he  conti- 
nued to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Eng- 
lish,  fighting  like  a  hero.  .  .  .  Li 
1705,  at  the  seige  of  Badi^oz,  he  lost 
his  right  ann,  whk^  a  cannon-ball 
carried  ofi*,  as  he  raised  it  to  diow  Ge- 
neral Faffel  the  spot  he  hitended  to 
attack.  On  the  26th  June,  noe,ho 
entered  Madrid  at  the  head  of  the 
EngKah  and  Portuguese  troops,  and 
proclaimed  Charies  III.,  ^ilst  Philip 
V.  fled  before  his  victorious  anny. 
Medals  struck  at  Madrid  called  the 
Austrian  pretender  Catkoiie  King  by 
favour  ff  the  heretics"  St  Simon  re- 
proaches Ruvigny  with  fighting 
agamst  his  country,  and  Louis  XIV., 
after  repeatedly  notifying  his  dimlea- 
sure,  which  the  Marquis  utteriy  msre- 
garded,  confiscated  his  property. 

In  his  first  book,  entitled  ''The 
Protestants  in  France,'*  Mr.  Weiss  re. 
coids,  to  the  honour  of  his  nation  «id 
of  humanity,  the  dismterested  and 
noble  ccnduct  of  French  Catholics, 
who,  after  aiding  the  escape  of  their 
persecuted  eountrymeo,  became  depo- 
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fAtsms  of  atuit  forttme,  and  faitli- 
ftAlj  transmitted  it  to  them  m  their 
exfle.  In  London,  in  Amsteidam,  in 
Bei^n,  ttaaxy  reAi^ees,  \dien  telling 
the  tale  of  their  disasters,  spoke  vj\m 
deep  emotion  of  those  of  tiieir  feUow- 
dtizens  whose  probity  and  charity 
had  tfaos  been  proof  against  the  pre- 
valent fanaticiam.  From  such*  probity 
there  were  oocasionai  poinfod  and 
glaring  deviations.  **Oid  Ravigny*^ 
(the  iather  of  the  two  we  have  spoken 
of),  says  St  Sunon,  in  a  jpassage  cited 
by  Mr.  Weiss,  "was  a  fnend  of  Har- 
lay,  then  attorney-general,  and  after- 
wards first  president,  and,  confident 
in  his  fidelity,  he  left  a  deposit  in  his 
hands.  Harlay  kept  it  as  long  as 
he  eonld  not  abuse  the  trust;  but 
when  he  saw  the  ^ctai^  (the  confisca- 
tion of  yonnff  de  Ruvigny's  property), 
'^fae  found  himself  modestly  embar- 
rassed between  his  friend's  son  and 
his  master,  to  whom  he  humbly  re- 
vealed his  trouble:  he  pretended  that 
the  king  already  knew  of  it,  and  that 
tt  wa^  Barbezieux  who  had  found  it 
out  and  told  his  Majesty.  I  will  not 
investigate  this  secret,  but  the  fact  is 
that  he  told  it  himself,  and  that,  as  a 
reeompeoBe,  the  kmg  gave  hun  the  de- 
posit as  confiscated  property ;  and  that 
this  hypocrite  of  justice,  and  virtue, 
and  <iisintore8tedness,  did  not  blush 
to  take  it,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  noise  his  perfidy  made.'' 

Mr.  Weiss's  book  teems  with  facte 
that  are  little  known,  with  character- 
istic detafls,  and  with  anecdotes  that 
cannot  fiiil  to  faiterest  and  attract  all 
ebissee  of  readers.  Before  laying  aside 
the  chapter  relating  to  England,  to 
take  such  brief  glance  as  we  can  per- 
mit ourselves  at  the  fate  of  the  refugees 
in  odier  countries,  we  must  say  a  few 
woids  of  a  remarkable  man,  the  pea^ 
sant  leader  of  a  Protestant  insurrec- 
tion, which  some  of  the  best  generals 
in  France  were'  long  unable  to  quell. 
We  speak  of  Jean  Cavalier,  the  hero 
of  the  Cevennes.  When  Marshal  Vil- 
bors,  summoned  from  Flanders  for  the 
purpose,  at  last  brought  him  to  terms, 
the  guerilla  chief  went  to  Paris,  where 
the  eagerness  of  tiie  mob  to  behold 
him  impeded  his  horse's  progress 
through  the  streete  and  seandjuiaed 
St  Simon.  Admitted  to  the  long's 
pesence,  the  peasant's  son  dared  to 
justify  the  hisorrection^  alleging  tiie 


crueifiea  of  Montrevel,  and  dainiing 
the  performance  of  Marshal  Villars's 
promises.  The  king  himself  conde- 
scended to  exhort  hun  to  conversion, 
but  in  vain.  C^hamillard,  the  minis- 
ter, was  indignant  at  his  obstinacy. 
How  could  he  refuse  the  honour  of 
being  the  proselyte  of  so  great  a  sove- 
reign? Let  him  but  abjure,  and  there 
was  a  pension  for  his  father,  the  rank 
of  ma)or-general  for  himself.  **Do 
you  suppose,"  added  the  minister, 
**  that  the  kin^s  religion  can  be  false  t 
Would  God  bless  hun  as  he  doesl** 
— "  Monseigneur^  replied  Cavalier, 
**  Mahometanism  has  possessed  a  great 
part  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  judge  the 
designs  of  God." — ^"I  see  that  you 
are  an  obstinate  Huguenot ! "  said  the 
minister,  and  dismissed  him.  He  was 
sent  to  the  fortress  of  Brissach,  in 
Alsatia.  Fearing  that  it  was  intended 
to  confine  him  there,  he  resolved  to 
quit  France,  and,  on  arriving  in  a 
wooded  country,  about  three  leagues 
from  the  frontiers,  he  escaped  with  a 
number  of  companions,  and  reached 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his    principal    lieutenants,  and   by  a 

geat  many  of  his  former  followers, 
e  stopped  at  Lausanne,  and  busied 
himself  with  the  organisation  of  a 
regiment  of  volunteers,  with  which 
he  intended  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  penetrate  into 
Languedoc,  and  cover  tiie  landing  of 
a  b^ly  of  troops  from  a  Duteh  fleet 
The  French  ambassador  to  the  Swiss 
I>iet  remonstrated,  and  gave  in  a  di- 
plomatic  note — very  different  in  style 
from  the  former  imperious  mandates  of 
the  French  king  to  fore^  powers. 
Mariborough's  \ictorie8  had  angularly 
abated  the  prestige  of  the  Fourteenth 
Louis.  The  Diet,  without  dedding 
anything,  handed  the  note  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Seme,  which  pretended  to  ex- 
pel  the  chiefs  of  the  refugees,  most  of 
whom,  however,  remained  hidden  in 
the  Canton  of  Vaud.  Cavalier  and 
his  best  officers  went  to  Holhmd,  and 
took  service  m  the  Anglo-Duteh  anny. 
He  received  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
his  former  soldiers,  the  famous  Cami' 
sards^  flocked  to  form  his  regiment 
An  unforeseen  difficulty  then  arose. 
The  Anglo-Dutch  commisaoners  re- 
quired tmit  an  the  oompanles  should 
be  commanded  by  genflemen,  whilst 
Cavalier  insisted  on  seleetiQg  fab  own 
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oflScem.  The  eommbeioiiem  were  fain 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  shepherd 
of  ^e  Gardon,  who  at  last  consented 
that  one-half  of  the  officers  should  be 
men  of  noble  birth.  Thus  the  cap- 
tain and  lieutenant  of  each  company 
were  taken  alternately  from  among^ 
the  gentlemen  and  the  Ckmnsards, 
Upon  his  staff  Cavalier  admitted 
none  but  his  mountain  warriors,  of 
whose  obedience  and  enthusiasm  he 
was  suroi  and  who  had  already  won 
him  so  many  triumplis. 

'*  After  serving  for  some  time  in 
Italy,  Cavalier  was  sent  to  Spain.  At 
the  memorable  battle  of  Almanza — 
where  Berwick,  born  English,  and 
become  French  by  a  revolution,  was 
opposed  to  the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny, 
born  a  Frenchman,  and  converted  mto 
an  Englishman  by  persecution — Ca- 
valier's regiment,  composed  entirely 
of  Protestant  refugees,  found  itseLf 
opposed  to  a  Cathohc  regiment,  which 
had  perhaps  shared  in  the  pitiless  war 
of  the  Cevennos.  As  soon  as  the  two 
French  corps  recognised  each  other, 
they  charged  with  the  bayonet,  dis- 
daining to  lire,  and  slew  each  other 
with  such  fury,  that,  according  to 
Berwick's  testimony,  not  more  than 
three  hundred  men  survived.  Cava- 
lier's regiment  was  but  seven  hundred 
strong;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the 
Catholic  regiment  was  complete,  its 
almost  total  destruction  was  a  bloody 
Verification  of  Cevenol  valour.  Mar- 
shal Berwick,  who  had  witnessed  so 
many  fierce  encounters,  never  spoke 
of  this  tragical  event  without  visible 
emotion. 

"Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the 
battie  of  Almanza,  Cavalier  received 
promotion  in  the  English  army.  He 
reached  the  rank  of  general,  was  sub- 
sequentiy  appointed  governor  of  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  died  at  Chelsea 
in  1740.  The  valley  of  Dublin  still 
contains  a  cemetery  formerly  devoted 
to  the  refugees.  It  was  ■  there  that 
were  interr^  his  remains,  which,  by 
a  strange  &tality,  repose  near  one  of 
those  military  colonies  founded  by 
William  III.  upon  the  soil  of  Catholic 
IreUmd." 

About  the  middle  of  the  uxteenth 
century,  Admual  Coligny,  in  presence 
of  the  disfavour  shown  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  with  a  presentiment,  per- 
imp^.  of    coming    catastrophes,   con- 


ceived the  bold  idea  of  formiiig  a  vast 
Protestant  colony  in  America,  which 
should  serve  as  a  refuge  for  the  per- 
secuted members  of  the  reformed 
church.  In  1555,  a  knight  of  Malta, 
Durand  de  Villegagnon,  sailed  from 
Havre,  by  Coligay's  directions,  in 
command  of  two  vessels  full  of  emi- 
mtmts.  Thev  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  ascended  to  the  Rio  Janeuro, 
and  built  a  fort.  But  disunion  grew 
up  amount  them;  they  had  gone 
out  iqsufiicientiy  provided;  they  dis- 
persed ;  some  perished,  others  return- 
ed to  France.  A  second  attempt,  also 
under  Coligny's  auspices,  to  found  a 
Protestant  colony — ^this  time  m  Flo- 
rida— had  no  better  result.  A  fort 
was  built,  called  Fort  Charles,  in 
honour  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
garrisoned  by  a  Captain  Albert  and 
twenty-five  soldiers.  It  was  the  first 
citadel  in  North  America  over  which 
the  flafir  of  a  civilised  nation  had  float- 
ed, and  it  was  the  scene  of  a  mutiny, 
I>rovoked  by  Captain  Albert's  despo- 
tism. That  officer  was  killed,  and  the 
colony  was  broken  up  and  abandoned. 
"These  two  checks  did  not  dis- 
courage  Coligny.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
France,  and  of  a  temporary  return  of 
royal  favour,  he  again  solicited  Charles 
IX.,  and  obtain^  from  him  three 
ships,  whose  command  he  gave  to 
Rene  Laudonniere,  a  man  of  rare  m- 
telligence,  but  whose  qualities  were 
those  of  a  sailor  rather  than  of  a  sol- 
dier. Instead  of  reconstructing  the 
fort  buUt  by  his  predecessor,  and 
whkh  could  not  but  have  revived 
painful  associations  in  the  breasts  oi 
the  new  colonists,  he  built  another 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  John, 
and  called  it  Fort  CaroUne.  But,  in 
the  following  year,  the  Spaniards 
seized  this  Protestant  colony,  which 
gave  them  umbrage;  and  their  chief, 
Pedro  Melcndez,  having  made  prisoners 
of  most  of  the  French,  hung  them  up 
to  trees,  with  this  inscription :  *  Hung 
as  heretics,  and  nol  as  Frenchmen.* 
This  tragical  event,  which  watf  the 
first  act  of  hostility  between  two 
European  nations  in  the  New  Worklt 
excited  the  liveliest  indignation  in 
France.  Dominic  de  Grourgues,  a 
gentieman  of  Mont-de-Marsan,  was 
so  incensed  at  it  that  he  vowed  sig- 
nal vengeance.     He  had  once  been 
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frisoner  hf  the  Spmiaids, 
when  fighting  agamat  them  in  Italy, 
and  had  been  eondemned  to  ttte  gal- 
leys, as  a  punishment  for  the  ohstinate 
valonr  with  whidi  he  had  refnaed  to 
■oirender.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Spain,  when  tho  vessel  that  bore  him 
was  captared  by  aa  Algerine  eorsair. 
Bat  a  ship,  maimed  by  knights  of 
Malta,  bore  down  npon  the  ^rate, 
and  the  eaptives,  who  were  about  to 
he  reduced  to  slavery,  were  restored 
to  liberty.  Since  that  day,  the  oat> 
nged  gentleman  had  turned  sea- 
rover,  and  had  hurgely  compensated 
hunaelf,  at  the  cost  of  the  Spaniards, 
for  his  losses  and  ipjories.  On  his 
retom  tb  his  native  country,  he 
learned  the  crime  perpetrated  by 
iielendez.  He  instantly  sold  his 
patrimony,  and,  assisted  by  two  of 
his  friends,  he  equim)ed  three  vessels 
in  the  port  of  Bordeaux,  enlisted  two 
hundred  men,  and  sailed  for  America 
in  1567.  Upon  his  arrival  at  his 
destination,  he  won,  by  costly  pre- 
sents, the  good-will  of  the  Indians, 
and  |»evail^  on  them  to  join  him 
against  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  at- 
tacked by  surprise,  making  a  great 
sian^ter  of  them.  Then,  using  cruel 
repnsak,  he  hung  his  prisoners,  affix- 
ing to  them  the  inscription:  ^Hwng 
as  assassins^  and  not  as  Spaniards.^ 
Hub  revenge  taken,  he  returned  to 
France,  where  a  price  had  just  been 
set  upon  his  head  by  his  Catholk 
Majesty,  with  the  courteous  permis- 
sion of  the  most  Christian  king;  and 
the  noble  gentleman  who  had  sacrificed 
fats  fortune  and  expoeed  his  life  to  re- 
venge ihe  insult  orored  to  his  country, 
was  long  compeUed  to  concealment  to 
avoid  the  scaffold.'" 

Although  the  French  Prottotants 
fiuled  in  establishing  a  refuge  in  Ame- 
rica, they  largely  availed  Siemselves, 
a  century  later,  of  that  presented  to 
them  by  the  twelve  flourishing  colonies 
which  the  Endish  had  then  founded 
in  the  New  W  orld.  Some  years  be- 
fore the  revocation  of  tho  Edu^t  of 
Nantes,  numerous  fugitives,  chiefly 
from  the  western  provmces  of  France, 
sought  an  asylum  in  English  America. 
In  1662,  some  La  £)chelle  ship- 
owners were  fined  for  affording  pas- 
sage to  emigrants,  and  conveving 
th^  to  a  country  belon£;ing  to  Great 
Britain*      **Oae     of    mem,     named 


Smnet,  was  eondemned  to  produce, 
within    one    year,    either    thirty-six 
young   men,  whoste   escape    he  was 
accuewd  of  favouring,  or  a  valid  certi- 
ficate of  their  death,  under  penaUy  cf 
one  thousand  livre^  fine^  and  of  exem- 
plary jmniskmenL^    The  amounts  of 
these  fines  were  characterislacally  ap- 
plied   to    the    support    of    Catholic 
churches  and  convents.    The  refugees 
whose  escape  was  the  cause  of  uieir 
being  levied,  settled  in  Massachusetts. 
Soon  various  states  received  «milar 
accessions  to  their  population.    ''At 
sixteen  mOes  from  New  York,  on  the 
East  River,  some  refugees  founded  on 
entirely    French    town,    which    they 
called  New  La  RocheUe.    Too  poor, 
at  first,  to  bmld  a  church,  they  used 
to  set  out,  on    Saturday  evening — 
after  passing  the  whole  week  in  the 
rudest    tofl — for    New  York,    which 
they  reached,  on  foot,  in  the  course 
of  the  night      The  next  day  they 
went  twk;e  to  church,  started  again 
in  the  evening,  walked  a  part  of  tho 
night,     and     reached    their    humble 
dwellings  in  time  to  go  to  work  on 
Monday  morning.    Happy  and  proud 
that   they  had  conquered   their  reli- 
gious lilierty,  their  letters  to  France 
informed  their  persecuted  brethren  of 
the  favour  God  had  shown  them,  and 
urged  them  to  go  out  and  join  them.** 
South  Carolina  was  the  favourite  pro- 
vince of  the  French  emigrants,  espe- 
cially of  the    Languedocians,   whom 
the  warm  climate  well  suited.    After 
the  Revocation,  venr  large  numbers 
of  refugees  settled  there,  and  the  pro- 
vince   received    the    name    of    the 
Huguenots'  Home.    The  sufleringa  of 
many  of  these   poor  people,  before 
they  got  settled,  were  terrible.    Mr. 
Weiss  quotes,  from  Bancroft,  tho  touch- 
ing   narrative    of   Judith    Manigault, 
whose    family,   after    quitting    their 
dwelling   in    tho    night-time,  leaving 
the    soldiers    in   bed,   and   abandon- 
ing all    their   house   contained,  suc- 
ceeded,   after    remaining    some   time 
concealed    in    France,    and   after   a 
long  circuit  through  Germany,  Hol- 
land,    and     England,     in     reaching 
Carolina.    Deeply  sensible  though  the 
emigrants  were  of  the  blessings  of  that 
frcMlom  of  conscience  for  which  tihey 
had   sacrificed   everything,   many   of 
them  long  regretted  their  native  land. 
From   Gayarre's   ISstory  ef  IjmM- 
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ofio,  Mr.  WeinoippGw  an  a£Min^ 
instance  of  tho  intensity  of  this  pa- 
triotic feeling.  The  governor  of  Loni- 
siana,  Bien^le,  ascending  the  Mis- 
sissippi, met  an  English  sMp  of  war 
talcing  soundings.  The  peace  of  Rys- 
wick  had  just  t)een  concluded,  and 
England  and  France  vied  with  each 
other  in  theur  efforts  to  explore  and 
colonise  liiose  distant  regions.  Bien- 
ville went  to  visit  the  Endish  captain, 
and  whilst  on  boaid,  a  French  engi- 
neer employed  in  the  vessel  handed 
him  a  document  which  he  heeged  him 
to  transmit  to  the  court  of  Versailles. 
It  was  a  memorial  signed  hy  four 
hundred  families  who  had  fled  to  Ca^ 
folina  afler  the  Revocation.  Hie^ 
l^gg^  pemdsaion  to  settle  in  Louisi- 
ana, stipulating  only  for  Kberty  of 
consdence.  C^unt  Pontchartndn  re- 
pfied,  that  the  king  had  not  drivep 
them  from  his  European  dominions 
that  they  should  form  a  republic  in  his 
American  colonies.  This  refusal  de- 
stroyed their  last  hopes  of  preserving 
dieir  nationality.  Mr.  Weiss  thinks 
their  request,  although  refused,  must 
have  deeply  touched  me  heart  of  Louis 
XIV.— an  amiable  surmise,  in  wiiich 
we,  who  believe  ^t  during  the  latter 
put  of  that  king's  life  he  had  little 
heart  or  sympaAy  for  anything  but 
self,  find  it  difficult  to  coincide. 

Holland,  whidi,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary,  received  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  English  Irotestants, 
f^tive  from  her  persecutions,  was 
not  slow  to  show  nosiMtality  to  the 
Huguenots  of  France.  Mr.  Weiss's 
fifth  and  longest  book  is  allotted  to 
the  refugees  in  the  Netheriands.  The 
emigration  thither  commenced,  to  a 
conoderable  extent,  when  Louis  XIV. 
promul^ted  his  first  edicts  against 
his  subjects  of  the  reformed  church. 
In  1668,  more  than  eight  hundred 
French  families  passed  into  HoUand. 
When  Louvois  began  his  dragormades 
in  1681,  the  stream  augmented  ten- 
fold, and  the  emigration  became  an 
important  political  event.  Some  of 
the  fugitives  brought  large  sums  of 
money,  or  received  them  subsequently 
from  agents  in  France  to  whom  they 


had  intfusted  the  sale  of  theur  ^n>-* 
perty.  In  this  manner,  a  Paris  wme- 
merchant,  named  Mariet,  saved  a  for- 
tune of  six  hundred  thousand  livree, 
and  retold  into  Holland  with  a  false 
passport,  which  afterwards  served  for 
fifteen  of  his  friends!  In  1687  and 
1688,  a  great  number  of  rich  mer- 
chants emigrated.  As  early  as  1685^ 
the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague 
informed  Uie  king  that  twenty  nOlions 
of  livres  had  already  been  taken  out 
of  France.  And  subeeqnentJy,  many 
wealthy  Protestants  left  Nonnandy, 
Bretagne,  and  other  provinces,  m 
ships  of  their  ovm,  on  board  of  which 
were  sometimes  as  much  as  three  or 
four  millions  in  specie.  Tlie  ambassa- 
dor. Count  d^Avaux,  was  frightened, 
and  made  representations  to  lus  sove- 
reign, who  heeded  them  not 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  the  emi- 
grants in  Holland,  there  figure  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  preadiers,  learn- 
ed and  zealous  men,  amongst  whom 
were  some  of  high  distinction  for  talent 
and  eloquence,  and  for  tho  mfluence 
they  exercised  on  their  brethren,  and 
on  the  affairs  of  the  reformed  church. 
Mr.  Weiss  gives  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant, from  which  we  may  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  the  names  of 
Menard,  appointed  preacher  at  tiie 
court  of  William  HI.;  of  Claude,  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  was  deemed  a 
worthy  adversary  for  Bossuet;  of 
Jurieu,  ardent,  fiery,  and  enei^tic; 
and  of  Jacques  Saurin.  Hiis  la^  the 
most  brilliiuit  orator  of  the  Rettige,* 
was  of  a  generation  subsequent  to  the 
others,  and  belonp^ed  to  the  second 
period  of  the  emigration.  Bom  at 
Nismes  m  1677,  he  followed  his  father 
to  Greneva,  and  quitted  lus  studies,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  to  enter  a  regiment 
raisea  by  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  for 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  ^voy. 
When  that  prince  detached  hhnself 
from  the  coalition  against  Louis  XTV., 
Saurin  returned  to  Geneva,  completed 
his  studies,  and  had  scarcely  taken 
orders  when  he  was  named  minister 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in 
London.  He  took  TOlotson  for  his 
model,  and,  by  so  domg,   perfected 


*  **The  word  Refuge^  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  the  refugees  in  the  various 
eonntries  which  served  them  as  an  asylum,  is  not,  we  are  aware,  a  French  word; 
We  borrow  it  from  those  expatriated  writers  whom  a  new  position  more  than 
enoe  oompelled  to  create  new  words." — ^Note  by  Mr.  Weiss.  PrefiMe^  voL  i^  p^  & 
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tiie  idimnble  talents  nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  lam.  In  1705  he  went 
to  the  Ha^foe,  where  he  preached  with 
immense  success  at  the  church  of  the 
French  nobles,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  llie  Dutdi,  as  well  as 
the  French,  flocked  to  hear  him.  Mr. 
Weiss  quotes  passages  from  some  of 
his  discourses — ^masterpieces  of  fervid 
eloquence.  We  will  transkte  a  short 
extract  from  one — a  magnificent  and 
exulting  invective  levelled  at  Louis 
XIV.,  Sien  humbled  and  bowed  down 
by  the  disasters  of  Blenheim  and 
RamiUies.  The  style  is  Latin  rather 
than  French,  and  its  vividness  and 
power  lose  nothing  by  that 

''I  see  him  at  first,"  said  Saurin, 
'^equallinfi^ — ^what  do  I  say? — sur- 
pasBiDg  me  superbest  potentates,  ar- 
rived at  a  point  of  elevation  which 
astonishes  the  universal  world,  nume- 
rous in  his  iamOy,  victorious  in  his 
annies,  extended  m  his  limits.  I  see 
idaces  conquered,  battles  won,  all  the 
Mows  aimed  at  hiis  throne  serving  but 
to  strengthen  it  I  see  an  idolatrous 
court  eiuJting  him  above  men,  above 
heroes,  and  equalling  him  with  God 
jiknaelf.  I  see  all  parts  of  the  universe 
overrun  by  his  troops,  our  frontiers 
menaced,  religion  tottering,  and  the 
Protestant  worid  at  the  term  of  its 
nun.  At  sight  of  these  stonns,  I 
await  but  the  last  blow  that  shall  up- 
set the  church,  and  I  exclaim — Oh, 
skifT,  beaten  by  the  tempest !  art  thou 
about  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves? 

**  Behold  the  Divinity,  who  discovers 
(he  arm  cf  IBs  holiness,*  who  comes 
forth  from  tiie  bosom  of  chaos,  who 
confounds  us  by  the  miracles  of  His 
love,  after  having  confounded  us  by 
the  darkness  of  fls  providence.  Here, 
in  the  space  of  two  campaigns,  are 
more  thim  one  hundred  thousand  ene- 
mies buried  in  the  waters,  or  hewn 
down  by  the  swords  of  our  soldiers, 
or  trampled  by  the  feet  of  our  horses, 
or  loaded  with  our  chains.  Here  are 
whole  provinces  submitted  to  our 
obedience.  Here  our  generous  war- 
riors covered  with  the  most  beauteous 
laurels  that  ever  met  our  view.  Here 
is  this  fatal  power  which  had  risen  to 
the  sky— behold,  it  totters,  it  falls! 
Hy  brethren,  let  these  events  teach 


us  wisdom.  Let  us  not  eatimaie  by 
our  ideas  the  conduct  of  God,  but 
learn  to  respect  the  profoundness  of 
His  TOt)videnoe." 

^One  cannot  read,**  remariis  Mr. 
Weiss,  '^without  a  Yeeling  of  bitter 
sadness,  this  eloquent  invective  of  a 
Frenchman  alienated  from  his  native 
land,  and  r^meinff  in  its  reverses.** 
The  sadness,  doubtless,  for  the  hard 
lot  of  the  persecuted  Protestants; 
the  bitterness  and  indignation  for 
the  tjrranny  that  had  extinguished 
in  their  breasts  the  last  spark  of 
patriotism. 

We  draw  to  a  dose.  In  the  short 
concluding  chapter  already  referred 
to  and  quoted  fix>m,  Mr.  Weiss  takes  a 
general  view  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  refugees  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  of  me  consequences  to 
France  of  the  edict  of  revocation-^ 
amongst  which  he  especially  dwells 
upon  the  weak^iing  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  progress  of  scepticism.  Bayle, 
addressing  himself,  in  1686,  to  the 
persecuting  parfy,  told  them  that 
their  triumphiB  were  those  of  deism 
rather  than  of  the  true  faith,  and  that 
the  cruelties  and  violence  eomn^tted 
during  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church,  had 
led  men  to  infidelity.  ^'As  Baj^le 
bad  predicted,  sceptics  and  scoffers 
gathered  all  the  fruits  of  the  apparent 
victory  of  CathoUetsm.  The  ei^t> 
eenth  century  behold  the  growth  of 
a  generation  which  rejected  Chris- 
tiamty  because  it  hated  intolerance, 
and  recognised  no  authority  but  that 
of  reason.  Protestants,  whom  dra^ 
goons  had  dragged  to  the  altar,  re- 
venged  themselves  thus,  periiaps,  for 
their  compelled  submission.  Strange 
to  say,  the  two  brothers  CondiUae 
and  Mably,  who  so  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  shake  a  dospotic  church 
and  monarchy,  were  grandsons  of  a 
gentieman  of  Dauphiny,  converted  by 
tiie  soldiers  of  St  Kuth.  Reviving 
philosophical  and  social  theories  which 
the  seventeenth  century  had  left  in 
the  shade,  and  placing,  the  first,  in- 
telligence in  matter,  ue  second,  all 
sovereignty  in  the  people,  they  sap- 
ped the  bases  of  religion  and  loyalty. 
These  principles,  popularised  by 
Diderot     and    Rousseau,    triumphed 


*  Isaiah,  lil  10. 
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upon  the  day  appoiirted  by  divine 
wnJth,  Tke  throne  was  upset,  the 
altar  broken,  and  society  disappeared 
in  a  frigiitful  tempest.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  Revolution  of  1789  might  no't 
have  taken  another  course,  aM  have 
remained  pure  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  crimes  and  excesses  that  sullied 
it,  had  France  possessed  the  numerous 
descendants  of  that  race— somewhat 
but  religious,  moral,  intelligent, 

[  of  energy  and  loyalty — ^whidi  one 
of  her  kings  had  so  unprudenUy  ex- 
pelled from  her  bosom  1  Is  it  not 
mfinitelv  probable  that  those  men, 
devoted  to  civil  law,  as  they  wore 
devoted  to^  that  of  the  gospel,  would 
resolutely  have  supported  the  middle 
classes  against  the  abettors  of  anarchy, 
and  have  formed  with  them  an  invin- 
cible rampart  apinst  the  passions  of 
a  mob  misled  oy  hatred,  blinded  by 
ignorance,  greedy  of  a  clumerical 
equality,  in  love  with  a  liberty  so  soon 
saciificed  to  a  transitory  glory  1  Per- 
haps, thanks  to  their  assistance, 
France  would  then  have  founded  the 
definitive  form  of  her  government  and 
political  institutions,  distant  alike  from 
an  exaggerated  democracy  and  an  uB- 
bridled  despotism." 

These  are  earnest  and  eloquent 
words,  difficult  of  refutation,  and  from 
which  few  reflecting  minds  are  Ukely 


to  dissent  None  dissented  from  then 
at  that  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sdenoe,  at  which 
this  chapter  was  read  l^  its  aooom- 
plished  author.  They  were  received, 
on  the  contrary,  with  marks  of  general 
acquiescence  and  approbatioD. 

The  work  of  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured  to  sketch  the  outline  and 
indKate  the  aim,  is  not  of  an  epheme- 
ral class.  It  i»  a  valuable  addition  t» 
the  political  and  rdigious  history  of 
an  hnportant  period,  and  as  such  it 
will  be  prized  by  future  historians* 
Originally  undertaken  at  the  instijy;a- 
tion  of  the  most  distii^uished  of  living 
French  Protestants,  Fran9ois  Guizot, 
and  followed,  in  its  pro^ss  through 
many  years  of  labour,  with  unceasing' 
interest,  by  the  brilliant  historian 
Mignet,  its  author  had  also  the  benefit 
of  the  counsels  and  encouragement  of 
other  eminent  members  of  the  French 
Academy.  The  book  addresses  itself 
not  only  to  the  historical  student,  but 
to  all  persons  of  cultivated  nund  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  human  kitelleci 
and  of  true  Christianity — and  to  Pro- 
testants it  is  particularly  attractive. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be 
eagerly  read  and  discussed,  not  only 
in  France,  but  uk  Germany,  and  in 
this  country. 
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We  fihonld  Hke  to  see  a  ctasanfica^ 
tion  of  superstitions,  ascribing  to 
them  their  tme  eharacteristics.  The 
one  word  anperstition,  applied,  as  it  is, 
^'to  many  things  so  opposite  in  them- 
selves, misleads  the  judgment,  or 
suspends  it,  and  too  often  begets  an 
aneharitableness  which,  if  it  be  not 
a  snperstition,  is  something  worse. 
Tmth,  ft  has  been  said,  is  one  and 
angle;  but  the  mirror — that  is,  the 
mind—in  which  it  is  reflected  has  not  so 
even  a  surface  that  the  ima^  is  never 
distorted :  nor  is  its  distortion  always 
singlo ;  for  if  the  mirror  be  in  any  de- 
gree starred,  there  is  a  multiplication 
of  distortions.  Nevertheless,  in  each 
tiiere  wfll  be  as  a  principle  the  real 
fanage ;  it  will  be  a  reality  indestructi- 
ble, though  disfigured.  Nor  will  these 
variations  in  the  original  figure  be  all 
alike.  As  the  mirror  is  more  or  less 
perfect  in  parts,  so  will  be  the  misre- 
presented truth  an  evil  or  harmless, 
nay,  it  may  be  pos&dble,  a  salutary 
superstition.  We  are  not  sure  of  the 
virtue  in  the  pride,  or  of  the  policy  of 
its  exercise,  which  turns  too  scornful 
a  look  on  these  aberrations,  and  arro- 
gates to  itself  a  wisdom  in  waging 
war  upon  them.  Do  what  we  will, 
there  is  a  propensity  to  seek  to  be- 
lieve in  and  to  establish  the  marvel- 
Ions.  Nor  is  reason,  with  its  boasted 
philosophy,  aUe  to  escape  it.  It  breaks 
with  one  absurdity,  and  in  the  fancied 
freedom  of  its  range  adopts  another; 
wherever  it  finds  a  difficulty  it  can- 
not solve,  it  experiments  with  a  wild 
fiuth,  and  seeks  a  gratification  in  dis- 
eaiding  all  but  its  new  dogma.  Specu- 
lation is  credulous  and  incredulous 
according  to  its  object.  Because 
*^  Socrates  doubted  some  things,  Car- 
neades  doubted  all."  Astrology  and 
magic  and  incantations  have  hm  their 
day;  and  when  the  cold  fit  is  off.  Rea- 
son will  probably  take  them  up  again. 
Wo  see  symptoms  enough  of  this  Kind 
of  reaction  in  our  own  day.  Mes- 
merism itself  is  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  a  new  wonder,  whkh,  as  a  wonder 
of  wonders,  finds  most  favour  with 
those  wIk)  will  not  believe  what  most 
«f  mankind  do  believe.  We  doubt 
not  this  propensity  is  implanted   in 


us  for  our  good,  and  is  meant  to  be  a 
check  and  a  preservative,  where  as 
yet  the  influences  of  true  religion  do 
not  exist.  The  savage  who  believes 
in  a  being  superior  to  himself  is  on 
the  first  step  of  human  advancement^ 
The  attributes  which  he  ascribes  to 
that  being  will  take  their  shape  and 
colour  from  the  conditions  of  his  own 
life.  His  God  will  be  magnified  in  hb 
own  pasmons.  A  life  of  perplexity 
and  of  misery  will  make  religion  itself 
gloomy — ^the  Creator  appear  a  being 
to  be  appeased,  as  loving  vengeance, 
by  crueltios — ^the  great  attribute  of 
mercy  will  be  lost  sight  of  by  those 
whose  haWt  is  to  show  none.  For 
what  a  man  is  he  is  too  apt  to  believe 
his  Maker  to  be.    The  line  is  justified, 

**  Tutane  religlo  potoit  autdera  m&lorum.'* 

So  a  life  of  unrestricted  liberty  and 
ease  forms  to  itself  a  loose  cre^,  ab- 
horrent of  punishment,  and  ascribes  to 
the  Creator  an  indiffcrentisra  lik6 
its  own.  But  few,  indeed,  for  any 
length  of  time,  can  remmn  in  this  state ; 
— ^tiie  course  of  life  is  never  quite  so 
smooth;  doubts  and  conjectures  are 
ever  offering  themselves;  and  if  not  a 
real  religious  conviction,  some  super- 
stition or  other  will  take  possession  of 
the  perplexed  mind.  If  all  the  super- 
stitions the  worid  has  ever  known 
were  to  be  coUected  and  classified, 
they  would  come  under  but  few  heads* 
Their  characteristics  might  be  taken 
from  their  effects  as  shown  m  the  so- 
da! and  moral  systems.  They  will 
vary  in  incident  and  in  name,  but  will 
be  found  to  belong  to  a  few  distinct  or- 
ders. They  are  not  all  equally  mis- 
chievous, nor  always  to  be  safely 
eradicated;  for  when  removed  they 
leave  a  space  that  will  not  remain 
vacant:  we  may  liken  them  to  those 
bad  nations  whom  the  Lord  would  not 
suffer  to  be  hastily  destroyed — ^to  be 
put  out  by  little  and  littio->4md  for  an 
analogous  reason,  *^lest  (he  beasts  of 
the  field  increase  upon  theeT  So 
might  brutalities  increase  over  a  social 
sy^em.  They  who  are  so  ready  to 
eradicate  all  superstitions  should  not 
leave  the  ground  neglected,  nor  vrith* 
out  the  good  seed  thrown  m;   and 
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even  then  we  most  expect  some  tans 
to  spring  up  with  the  wheat  In  most 
countries,  and  eepedally  in  remote 
districts,  numerous  are  the  supersti- 
tions regarding  the  commission  of 
crime,  particululy  murder,  which  hap- 
pily, in  popular  belief,  ^  will  out,*'  and 
surely  these  are  safeguards.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  believe  in  dreams  and  omens, 
than  to  emancipate  crime  of  its  fears. 
The  ignorance  which  still  believes  in 
channs,  is  often  more  wholesome  than 
the  knowledge  which  believes  in  no- 
thing. We  remember  a  conversation 
with  a  good  and  judicious  clergyman, 
which  bears  upon  this  point  A  poor 
bed-ridden  woman,  upon  his  first  en- 
tering on  his  parochial  duties,  asked 
him  to  give  her  a  silver  ring,  to  be 
made  out  of  the  sacramental  offerings. 
It  was  to  be  a  charm,  and  she  l»d 
great  faith  in  it  What  did  he  do? 
There  be  many  who  will  condemn, 
some  excuse,  and  some  admire  what 
he  did.  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
eradicate  the  faith  in  this  chann,  with- 
out danger  to  that  which  had  Grown 
with  its  growth.  Let  there  be  blame 
or  not,  however;  he  caused  the  ring 
to  be  made,  and  it  was  worn,  and  be- 
lieved in.  And  he  assured  us  that  it 
required  great  caution  and  long  time 
to  instruct  her  mind  sufficiently  upon 
the  subject 

The  fact  is,  the  character  of  a  people 
is  strongly  marked  in  their  supersti- 
tions. Does  fear  or  hope  predominate 
in  them?  do  they  arise  from  a  pure  or 
a  corrupted  instinct?  In  the  trouble- 
some times  of  our  own  country,  when 
there  was  mistrust  and  treachery,  a 
great  deterioration  seized  the  super- 
stitions of  the  people ;  they  lost  much 
of  their  moral  wholesomeness — merged 
into  a  cruel  bigotry,  and,  assuming  the 
grossest  absurdities,  persecuted  to  the 
death  the  harmless  ones  which  they 
had  abandoned. 

The  Iconoclasts  have  left  their 
"mark  of  the  beast'*  evervwhere  up- 
on the  noblest  edifices  mat  united 
genius  and  piety  ever  erected.  Nor 
IS  the  insanity  of  this  the  vilest  of 
superstitions  yet  extinct.  We  say  in- 
sanity, for  it  IS  ever  irrational,  and  so 
to  name  it  is  the  most  charitable  ex- 
cuse for  its  persecuting  spirit  The 
Church  of  Rome  is  essentially  perse- 
cuting, because  it  holds  it  as  its  mis- 
tton  to  subdue  all  peojde,  and  bring 


nnder  absolute  rabmisfiion.  It 
never  can  change  this  its  character, 
which  will  be  the  more  manifest  as 
power  is  given  to  it  But  this  opinion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  blind 
ns  to  the  persecuting  snpentitioas 
which  have  been,  and  are,  antagonislie 
to  it  There  is  a  heterogeneous  anny 
made  up  of  all  varieties  of  incongmoos 
bigotries,  to  oppose  Rome,  of  every 
dissent,  and  even  infidelity,  that,  wen 
not  Rome  the  object  of  their  hatred, 
would  turn  their  animosities  against 
their  own  iU-assorted  ranks.  We 
would  not  be  misunderstood:  an  ag- 
gression has  been  made  upon  oor 
country,  political  and  religious— we 
would  have  the  assumed  power  of 
Rome  put  down  with  a  high  hand, 
if  there  be  need;  but  we  do  pro- 
test against  the  uncharitablenees,  the 
unchristian  persecution,  whksh  has 
been  so  largely  exeicised.  We  fear 
religion  Itself  is  suffering  from  itine- 
rant animosities.  There  is  a  legiti- 
mate opposition — a  fair  area  of  com- 
bat There  is  the  press  and  the  pulpit, 
and  there  is  a  bad  and  dangerous  op- 
position, tending  to  separate,  to  break 
up  the  membership  of  society — to  sow 
enmities,  and  to  beget  and  encourage 
a  religious  warfare,  the  worst  ai  m 
warfiires,  and  as  cruel  as  the  cruelest 
And  where  is  religion  in  this  fevw- 
heatl  How  little  real  charity,  how 
little  real  love  of  our  neighbour,  how 
little  of  the  doin^  as  we  would  be 
done  by,  is  exhibited  on  hired  ]dat- 
foims,  by  paki  and  unpaid  itinerants! 
We  olyect  to  them  on  another  account ; 
we  verily  believe  that  they  are  failures 
as  to  the  object  Excitement  has  its 
reactions.  The  minds  of  the  masses 
are  set  upon  doubts  and  upon  inqniriies 
that  are  not  always  to  be  satisfied 
from  a  platform;  and  the  well<dis- 
ciplined  foe  is  ever  at  hand  to  solve 
difficulties,  and  to  promise  rest  to  the 
disquieted.  We  have  often  deplored 
the  weakness  of  our  own  con^Mtanta, 
for  a  few  overheated  illogical  heads 
will  counteract  the  good  which  the 
best  tutored  and  most  able  might 
effect  It  is  surely  a  great  evil,  and  a 
great  infringement  of  that  civil  and 
religious,  li^rty  of  which  we  incon- 
sistently and  ostentatiously  make  so 
p;reat  a  boast,  if  that  over^iurious  and 
inquisitive  habit  is  induced  upon  the 
population,  to  take  religion  out  of  ite 
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legxtoMite  anm  to  set  aeet  agaiiwt 
Met,  and  all  against  the  EaUlSriied 
Qnucli — fllreet  agunat  street,  and 
neighbour  agamst  neighbonr ;  nay,  to 
carry  diacord  into  evei^  home.  Tiiere 
.will  be,  where  there  is  liberty,  super- 
atitions  many;  let  every  one  strive 
to  keep  them  all  within  the  rules  of 
«harity.  We  talk  of  supentition— or 
of  the  plural,  superetitions,  as  dying 
out,  and  of  the  age  of  reason  as  enect- 
ing  the  change :  it  is  said  with  little 
tho«ght.  Where  one  dies,  another,  or 
rather  many  more,  spring  up.  Ra^ 
tionalism  itself  is  oiuy  an  arrogant 
superstition,  false  in  what  it  denies 
and  what  it  believes.  The  root  of 
reason  was  corrupted  at  the  Fall,  or 
all  men  would  have  a  like  ratiocina- 
tion. The  mysterious  union  of  the 
will  and  the  underetanding  has  sub- 
jected the  hitter  to  an  erring  agent 
]f  there  be  no  other  obliquity  to  per- 
vert the  judgment,  pride  wiU  be  suffi- 
cient. They  speak  very  absurdly, 
who  in  this  country,  where  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  is  an  idol  of  worship,  talk 
of  smoothing  down  the  established  re- 
y^on  to  suit  all  consciences.  The 
wider  you  open  the  doors,  the  fewer 
wonld  enter— obstinacy  would  find  a 
pleasure,  and  make  it  a  merit  to  keep 
out;  and  thus  gratify  pride — pride 
which  8n|^lies  food  for  envy,  and 
selects  objects  for  its  natural  enmity. 
b  is  well  remarked  by  Swift,  **Are 
party  and  faction  rooted  in  men's 
minas  no  deeper  than  phrases  borrowed 
from  religion,  or  founded  on  no  firmer 
principles?  And  is  our  language  so 
poor  that  we  cannot  find  other  terms 
to  express  themi  Are  envy,  pride, 
avarice,  and  ambition  such  ill  nomen- 
datore  that  it  cannot  furnish  appeUa- 
tions  for  their  owners  ?" 

In  a  complicated  state  of  society 
such  as  ours,  with  such  diverse  avoca- 
tions—such  ever-ehifling  engag^ents, 
interests,  and  businesses— mere  must 
of  necessity  be  the  largest  field  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  passions :  there  will 
consequently  be  infinite  divernties  of 
opinions,  and  frem  one  social  charac- 
ter these  will  necessarily  form  sects 
both  in  religion  and  politics;  and  these 
will  contain,  more  or  leas,  dangerous 
superstitions  and  bigotries,  "niis  is 
the  beHua  fnuUorvm  capUmn.  We 
eontemplato  with  amusement  the 
whole  menagerie  properly  caged,  but 


it  18  ftaiM  to  think  of  the  lettmg 
them  loose  upon  each  other.  Never- 
theless, there  are  the  wiklest  schemes 
afloat  There  are  absurd  reli^o- 
political  economists,  with  rationalism 
m  their  heads,  and  with  hearts  unoc- 
cupied by  faith,  who  would  amalga- 
mate incongruities.  It  is  a  part  of 
their  pc^itics  that  the  one  House  of 
Parltament  is  supreme,  and  should 
be  the  sole  maker  of  the  religion  of 
the  country,  acknowledging  for  it  no 
other  origm;  and  they  would  have 
the  thing  made  a  hotch-potch,  from 
which  every  one  should  have  the 
liberty  of  extracting  and  discarding 
what  his  neighbour  has  thrown  in; 
so  that  the  residue  shall  be  a  camit 
mortuum — ^neither  having  nor  giving 
life.  We  fear  many  have  been  drawn 
into  this  net,  prepared  against  a  chureh 
in  any  shape,  under  the  present  temp* 
totion  of  opposing  Popery.  But  is 
that  a  safe  way  to  oppose  it  ?  Would 
not  such  a  Pariiament  as  they  would 
assemble,  rather  mete  out  its  measure 
of  indifference  to  all  forms  of  religion, 
and,  by  noninterference,  put  Popery 
in  a  position  to  defend  its  own,  and 
something  more?  But  the  real  faet 
is,  these  experimcntelisto  mean  no- 
thing less  than  that  every^  religious 
element  should  have  a  claim.  Their 
first  aim  would  be  exclusion.  All 
might  deliberate  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  new  commodity,  excepting 
those  who  might  be  really  in  earnest 
with  regard  to  any  religion.  The  re- 
modelling committee  woukl  be  ftir- 
nished  with  listo  of  proscription ;  and 
very  much  of  thev  time  would  be 
taken  up  with  discussing  names  of 
persons  and  principles,  known  only 
by  conjecture  and  misrepresentation. 
We  thmk  of  what  Selden  said  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines.  When  Parlia- 
ment were  making  a  question  whether 
they  had  best  admit  Bishop  Usher  to 
the  Assembly,  said  Selden — ^  They 
had  as  good  mquire  whether  they  had 
best  admit  Inigo  Jones,  the  king's 
architect,  to  the  company  of  mouse- 
trap makers."  There  is  not  much  to 
be  said  for  that  old  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines. Theirs  was  the  superstition 
of  a  nmeorous  bigotry — ^the  supersti- 
tion of  a  new  one  would  be  an  irroli- 
ffious  indifference.  Remove  national 
oistinctive  religion,  open  our  churchea 
alike  to  all — ^which  woukl  be  the  end, 
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if  siieh  parltunentary  Appeals  had  any  think  they  are  croahin^  Rotnanian. 
success — and,  very  shortly,  unre-  Having  the  strongest  dislike  to  Po- 
strained  Popery  would  flourish;  for  pery-— seeing  what  it  does  in  every 
the  propensity  of  a  people  educated  country  where  it  is  really  dominant, 
without  a  religious  bias  would  be  sure  and  its  unlicensed  infiuny  (and  we 
to  fasten  upon  superstitions,  and  cannot  use  too  strong  a  word)  in  Ire- 
would  find  too  many  of  tliem  cun-  land — ^while  we  would,  as  far  as  we 
ningly  devised,  courting,  tempting  can  legitimately  act,  protect  even  that 
their  acceptance  on  every  side.  country  from  its  aggression  and  mis- 
It  is  not  wise  to  undervalue  an  chievous  influence,  we  are  persuaded 
enemy,  whose  well-organised  camp  it  "       "      "" 


that  it  will  never  resume  the  position 

it  aims  to  recover  amongst  us;   but 

we  are  persuaded  also  &Bi  we  have 

he      sees     yourselves     disorganised,    a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  deal  with, 

Tlirow  as  much  ridicule  as  you  will —    undermining  daily  the  foundations  of 


is  not  easy  to  break  up,  and  who  is 
ever  ready  to  make  aggressions  when 


and  there  is  cause  for  a  great  deal — 
upon  thoir  fables,  their  superstitions 
innumerable ;  you  may  be  sure  they 
are  not  invented  to  catch  you,  but 
otliers.  They  have  some  appropriate 
to  all  characters,  and  will  so  put  them 
that  every  inquirer  shall  appear  to  be 
making  a  discreet  choice.  K  you 
charge  them  with  virtually  setting 
aside  the  atonement,  they  will  deny 
it  with  a  fervour  not  to  be  exceeded 
in  any  religionists;  and  tliey  will, 
and  with  truth,  remind  you  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  not  repudiated 
them — ^has  not  unchurched  them — 
and  that  because  of  the  essential  doc- 
trines which  it  is  admitted  they  retain  ; 


the  people^s  faith,  who  would  first 
Germanise  our  church;  with  the  ulte- 
rior view  of  annihihiting  it.  We  pro- 
test agunst  any  alliance  with  these— 
**  lum  defensoribus  istis  tempus  egeL" 

We  said,  in  the  commencement  of 
thesQ  remarks,  that  a  classification  of 
superstitions,  according  to  their  moral 
effects,  might  t>o  not  without  use. 
In  some  degree  it  might  be  a  gauge  of 
the  truth  that  is  in  theno.  There  may 
bo  a  moral,  where  there  is  seemingly 
the  complete  absence  of  a  religions 
truth.  We  say,  with  a  caution,  seem- 
ingly,  for  we  would  not  entirely  sepa- 
rate moral  from  religious  truth — in 
some  mysterious  way  or  other  they 


whereas  the  allied  army  in  array  are  allied,  be  it  by  instinct  or  by  fact 
against  them  is  made  up  of  believers  — for  moral  good  is  the  will  and  the 
and  unbelievers,  and  have  not  those  commandment  of  our  Creator.  Let 
essential  doctrines  m  common  which  not  the  reader,  then,  be  surprised  if 
should  be  the  strength  of  religious  there  b  some  beauty,  some  ameliorat- 
bodies.  We  are  not  without  fear  of  ing  virtue  to  be  found  in  superstitions, 
being  misunderstood,  for  we*  see  which  both  reason  and  religious  know- 
around  us  bigotries  and  superstitions  ledge  reject  We  are  led  to  these 
as  strong  as  any  to  be  found  in  Ro-  reflections  by  our  purpose,  which  waa 
manism,  and  all  meeting  in  one  inju-  to  review  Mrs^  Jameson's  Legends  cf 
dicious  hostility.     All  will   be  ready  the  Madonna.     We  have  aht^y,  in 


to  cry  out,  "There  is  an  enemy  in 
the  camp  T  if  a  word  bo  said  upon  the 
exercise  of  charity  and  discretion. 
Our  fears  are  lest  Romanism  get 
strength  from  our  weakness.  Papists 
are  astute— know  when  to  lie  by,  and 
when  to  attack.    Is  not  their  present 


other  numbers  of  Maga,  notk^ed  her 
Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Arlf 
and  her  Monastic  Orders,  The  ^*  L0- 
gends  of  the  Madonna^  is  a  continua- 
tion of  tlie  series.  Th^ae  subjects 
have  their  two  phases;  they  present 
poetry,  sentiment,  and  true  devotion, 
caution  very  observable  1  They  know  In  another  point  of  view,  there  is 
their  strong  and  their  weak  defenders,    fable    meriting   all    contempt,    divine 


and  keep  them,  each  for  their  use, 
under  orders  to  move  vtrhen  and 
where  they  can  best  serve  their  cause. 
But  fiur  different  is  it  with  us — ^there 
is  no  restriction;  the  weak  and  the 
unwise  rush  to  the  platform  and  the 

theatre,  and,   in    their   indiscriminate ^ 

vehemence,  iiyure  religion  when  they   legends  have  done  for  art,  it  would 


meriting  all  contempt, 
truths  deteriorated,  corrupted  —  in 
fact,  there  is  Popery.  We  have 
spoken  freely  as  to  both  aspects,  not 
forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
real  object  of  the  authoress  of  these 
treatises  was  art,  not  religions  discus- 
sion.   In  viewing  what  these  Tarious 
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have  been  imposriUe  to  deny  that 
genius  was  under  the  influence  <n  true 
piety— that  ChristiaDity  &hed  a  lustre 
o?er  art,  more  beautiful  than  that  of 
boasted  antiquity.  We  favourably 
contrasted  the  best  works  of  heathen 
times  with  those  of  the  revival  of  art 
through  .  Christianity.  Ancient  art 
was  tiie  idolatry,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  of  human  beauty — ^the  revival 
took  in  ideas  of  the  real  divine.  The 
one  was  of  a  material,  a  dying  beauty 
— ^the  other,  of  a  spirituidised  mate- 
rial, dying  indeed,  and  yet  immortal. 
The  one  gratified  the  pride  of  the  eye 
—the  other  engaged  the  affections,  and 
gave  asjMrations  that  looked  heaven- 
ward. As  subjects  of  art,  taking  art 
ss  nothing  but  as  it  improves  and 
touches  the  feelings,  what  were  the 
muses  and  the  graces  of  the  heathen  to 
the  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  of  the 
Christian  world !  The  divine  of  Gre- 
cian art  was  but  a  grand  repose- 
majestic  man  deified.  Its  loveliness 
was  human.  life  it  had,  and  life  it 
was.  It  feared  to  approach  the  con- 
fines which  separate  life  and  death. 
Even  the  sublime  of  mystery  could 
not  tempt  it  into  that  night  gloom. 
If  it  touched  suffering,  it  was  to  ex- 
lulHt  but  one  human  virtue— courage. 
It  knew  not  the  fortitude,  mixed  with 
oil  tenderness,  of  faith — ^the  divine 
patience  of  suffering — ^the  exaltation, 
oven  above  the  masculine,  of  feminine 
virtues.  The  whole  Theogony  of 
Hefdod  embodied,  could  offer  nothing 
in  grandeur  to  compare  with  angels 
and  archangels  in  their  wondiip  and 
their  ministration;  nor,  in  the  loveli- 
ness of  their  best  embodied  attributes, 
to  the  new  loveliness  and  sublime 
humility.  We  have,  indeed,  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  old  art  rose 
from  the  manifold  corruptions  of  a 
creed  once  purer,  and  we  know  not 
how  the  revelations  passed  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  Its  corruption  de- 
scended, till  it  reached  the  deification 
of  the  human  form.  Christianity 
changed  the  object  of  art — ^human 
pride  it  repudiated;  and  it  was  long 
ere  humility  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  true  sentiment;  and  even,  when 
intensity  of  feeling  became  the  artist's 
sole  purpose — ^partly  from  neglect  of 
art  itself,  and  loss  of  its  power,  and 
partly  from  an  overstrained  contempt 
of  beauty  merely  human— there  was 


too  much  to  offend,  and  not  unfV&- 
quently  to  disgust,  in  early  represen- 
tations of  Christian  subjects.  The 
legends,  too,  of  the  age,  however  wild 
and  fabulous,  took  their  colour  from 
the  gloom  of  persecuting  troublous 
times.  Wrong  and  injury,  sorrow 
and  persecution,  were  a  real  history; 
and,  from  these,  superstitions  took 
their  cast,  and  were  repulsive.  When 
anchorites  sougfht  refuge  in  wilder- 
nesses, they  did  but  change  the  fears 
of  the  world  for  the  fears  of  demon 
persecutors.  They  were  visited  bjr 
distempered  visions.  Their  asceti- 
cism awed  all  but  themselves.  The 
ignorant  believed  them  to  be  holy 
men,  and  gifted  with  munculous 
power.  Then*  most  fervid  dreams 
were  deemed  realities;  —  nor  is  this 
surprising,  for  the  contact  with  fel- 
low-beings, and  daily  intercourse,  can 
alone  satisfactorily  separate  the  real 
and  the  visionary.  Legends  were 
multiplied,  and,  in  their  multiplica- 
tion, changed  their  character  with  the 
changes  of  times;  and  so  were  the 
superstitions  which  thoy  multiplied 
also.  When  the  institution  of  reli- 
gion became  more  firmly  established, 
the  gloom  of  former  times  gave  way. 
Asceticism,  though  still  lingering,  was 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The 
monastic  orders  arose,  whose  piety 
and  earnestness  included  a  sense  of 
the  duties  of  benevolence.  They  re- 
vived learning;  they  cultivated  art; 
invented  or  recovered  what  was  most 
needful  for  man.  As  work  was  with 
them  a  religious  duty,  they  taugfit  by 
practice,  improved  agriculture,  ana 
made  wastes  a  smiling  and  productive 
land.  The  love  of  the  beautiful — a 
part  of  the  love  of  the  good — ^was  re- 
covered also,  and  became  a  part  of 
Christianity.  It  was  first  visible  in 
architecture;  and  how  great,  how 
sublime  it  was,  we  still  Imvo  proofs 
before  us;  though,  as  the  authors 
worked  for  neither  fame  nor  profit, 
but  the  glory  of  God,  they  have  not 
lefl  us  recordls  of  their  names.  Learn- 
ing was  advanced  by  them,  and  pre- 
served as  it  is  to  this  day.  They 
ameliorated  the  severities  of  the  timea 
by  their  charity  and  piety;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  a  worid  of  turbulence, 
begat,  by  the  sanctity  of  their  lives, 
a  reverence  to  themselv^,  and  a  salu- 
tary awe  for  the  religion  which  they 
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tmi^t  The  age  of  monadttm  wm 
m  important  era  in  human  culture. 
They  did  everything-^worked  every- 
thing. The  monka  of  the  Benedkstine 
ordera  were  the  earlieat  artiata  of  the 
middle  agea.  The  very  eoloura  came 
from  their  laboratoriea.  Aa  it  has 
been  well  obeerved  by  Mra.  Jameson, 
^Ab  aidiitectB,  aa  giaafr-painters,  aa 
mosaic-workers,  aa  carvers  in  wood 
and  metal,  they  were  the  precnrsorB 
of  all  that  has  since  been  achieved  in 
Christian  art*'  There  was  no  Popeiy 
in  all  this,  nor  was  it  in  the  hearts  (» 
these  great  ^et  unpresuming  workers. 
Let  us  not,  m  a  misdirected  Protestant 
zeal,  be  guilty  of  a  blind  and  unjust 
fanaticism;  but,  looking  back  upon 
the  page  of  history,  and  keeping  in 
nund  £e  visible  culture  of  our  own 
day,  let  us  not  be  unthankful  for  be- 
nefits largely  received,  and  show  our- 
selves steeped  in  the  superstition  of 
self-pride.  We  know  to  some  it  will 
be  unpalatable  to  speak  a  just  word 
of  these  orders;  they  would  have  us 
uncharitably  deny  the  real  truth,  and, 
viewiog  only  the  crimes  and  corrup- 
tions of  other  times,  include  all  in  one 
unforgiving  censure.  Whatever  was 
the  amount  of  their  delinquencies,  an 
unjust  fanatKism  may  awaken  in  us 
as  evil  passions  as  any  we  condemn 
In  them.  We  have  no  faith  in  what 
may  be  called  the  liberal  abandon- 
ment of  priestcraft,  taken  in  its  worst 
sense.  Priestcraft  is  but  a  means  of 
superstition,  which  would  be  enlaraed 
rather  than  eradicated  by  the  for&d- 
ding  tyranny  of  modem  rationalism. 
Were  that  dominant,  and  under  as  con- 
genial circumstances,  it  would  be  as 
exacting  as  was  in  other  times  our 
own  violent  and  destructive  Puritan- 
ism. 

The  Legends  cf  the  Madofma  now 
entice  us  to  the  consideration  of  Mrs. 
Jameson's  recent  volume.  Lovers 
of  art,  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
of  the  real  intention  in  t£e  pic- 
tures of  sacred  subjects,  whidi  they 
admire  on  account  of  the  arlastic  ex- 
eellonce,  will  do  well  to  refer  to 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Madtmna^  when  parti- 
cular subjects  in  whkh  the  Virgin  is 
principally  represented  come  before 
tiiem.  They  wUl  often  be  surprised 
to  -find  themselves  pictorial ly  instruct- 
ed in  a  theological  dogma.  Boeh  pic- 
tures are  in  net  painted  creeds,  and 


aa  tiiey  were  first  read,  so  they  con- 
tinued to  be  received.  It  is  true,  aa 
die  religious  fervour  deteriorated, 
j£  the  symbolic  character  was  re- 
tained, it  was  only  sKghtiy  ngnlfi- 
cant,  and  degenerated  at  length  into 
the  mere  representation  of  beauty, 
and  the  subject  wbs  chiefly  taken  as 
a  means  of  showing  artistic  skill. 

We  learn  from  Epiphanius,  who  ^Ged 
in  403,  that  among  &e  heresies  whkdi 
he  enumerates  was  one  set  up  by 
women  who  offered  cakes  and  honey 
and  meal  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  to  a 
divinity — being,  in  fact,  a  continuation 
of  the  heathen  worship  of  Ceres.  The 
most  ancifflit  representations  of  the 
Virgin  in  art  are  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  Vugm  with  the  child  dM  not  ap- 
near  till  after  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorius  by  the  Council  of  E^iesua. 
Nestorius  maintained  the  two  sepa- 
rate natures  of  our  Saviour,  and  that 
Mary  was  mother  only  of  the  man. 
"  Every  one  who  wished  to  prove  his 
hatred  of  the  arch-heretic,  exhibited 
the  image  of  the  maternal  Virgin 
hokling  in  her  arms  the  mfimt  God- 
head, either  in  his  house  as  a  picture, 
or  embroidered  on  his  garments,  or 
on  his  furniture,  or  his  personal  orna- 
ments— in  short,  wherever  it  could 
be  introduced.  It  is  worth  remaric- 
ing  that  Cyril,  who  was  so  influential 
in  fixmg  the  orthodox  group,  had 
passed  Uie  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Egypt,  and  must  have  been  familiar 
vnth  tfie  Egyptian  type  of  Isis  nurs- 
ing Horus.  Nor,  as  I  conceive,  is 
there  any  irreverence  in  supposing 
that  a  time-honoured  intelligible  sym- 
bol should  be  chosen  to  embody  and 
formalise  a  creed;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  group  of  the 
mother  and  child  was  not  at  first  a 
representation,  but  merelv  a  theolo- 
gical symbol  set  up  in  the  orthodox 
diurches,  and  adopted  by  orthodox 
Christians."  After  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  history  mentions  a  **  sup- 
posed authentic  portrait"  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Such  a  picture  was  said  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  Empress  Eudocia, 
virho  obtained  it  in  the  Holy  Land: 
'^It  is  certam  that  a  picture,  tradi- 
tionally said  to  be  the  same  whkh 
Eudocia  had  sent  to  Pulcherie  (her 
ttster4n-law),  did  exist  at  Constan- 
tinople,  and  was  so  much  venerated 
by  the  people  as  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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Mfi  qS  pafladlwBy  and  borae  in  a  sa- 
peri>  litter  or  ear  in  the  jnidst  of  the 
imperial  boat  when  the  emperor  led 
the  aimy  in  person.  The  fate  of  thia 
relic  is  not  certainly  known.**  The 
luatory  of  the  next  three  hnndred 
years  testifies  to  the  triumph  of  or- 
thodoxy, the  extension  and  popularity 
of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
consequent  multiplication  of  her  image 
in  every  form  and  material  through 
the  whole  of  Giristendom. 

The  schism,  however,  of  the  leo- 
nodasts,  under  Leo  III.  and  Ina  im- 
mediate suocessoiB^  if  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  it  destroyed  innume- 
rable qiedmens  of  antique  art,  yet,  so 
far  from  suppressing,  greatly  increased 
the  veneration  for  these  representa- 
tions. So  ^reat,  indeed,  was  the  effect 
of  the  reaction,  that  the  first  notice  of 
a  miraculous  picture  is  of  this  date. 
As  we  hear  still  of  miraculous  pic- 
tures— and  very  much  is  made  of  them 
in  the  preaching  of  modem  Roman- 
ista,  amongst  whom  are  conspicuous 
some  recent  converta— 4t  may  be  as 
well  to  offer  the  original  legend. 
""AmiMiff  those  ^o  most  strongly 
defended  the  use  of  sacred  images  in 
the  churches  was  St  John  Damaa- 
cene,  one  of  the  great  li^ta  of  the 
Oriental  church.  Accordmg  to  the 
Gnek  legend,  he  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  light  hand,  which  waa  ac- 
cordingly cut  olt  But  he,  full  of 
faith,  prostrating  himself  before  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgm,  stretehed  out  the 
Ueeding  stump,  and  with  it  touched 
her  lips,  and  immediately  a  new  hand 
sprang  forth  Mike  a  branch  from  a 
tree.*  Hence  among  the  Greek  effi^ 
gies  of  the  Virgin,  there  is  one  pe- 
cuMarly  commemorative  of  tlus  mi- 
racle, styled  'the  Virgin  with  three 
han^'  bi  the  west  of  Europe,  where 
the  abuse  of  image^worsnip  baa 
never  yet  reached  the  wild  supersti- 
tion of  the  Oriental  Christians,  the 
fury  of  the  Iconoclasts  excited  horror 
and  conatematioQ.  The  temperate 
and  eloquent  neology  for  sacred  pic- 
tures addressed  by  Gregory  IL  to 
the  Emperor  Leo,  had  the  effect  of 
mitigating  the  persecution  in  Italv, 
where  ttw  work  of  deatraction  oould 
not  be  carried  out  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  Byzantine  provinces.  Hence 
it  is  in  Italy  only  that  any  important 
roinaifla  of  aacred  art^  anterior  to  the 


looBodaBt  dynasty,  have  been  pre- 
served." The  Iconoclasts  were  con- 
demned by  the  Second  Council  of 
Nice,  yet  the  controversy  did  not 
cease  till  843«  The  widow  of  the  peN 
secntor  Theophilus  succeeded  in  giving 
the  triumph  to  the  orthodox  party, 
yet  only  for  the  reinstating  pictures. 
Sculptures  were  prohibited,  and  have 
not  since  been  allowed  in  the  Greek 
church. 

We  know  not  if  modem  Romanists 
hove  considered  the  controversies  caiv 
ried  on  against  their  doctrines  and 
then*  aggressions  for  the  last  few  yeitfs 
in  the  nature  of  an  Iconoclastic  per- 
secution, and  have  thought  it  a  fit  time 
to  reassert  by  instances  the  minu 
culous  power  of  pictures  of  the  Virgin ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  they  have  at  no 
period  more  advanced  and  insisted 
upon  the  divine  power  of  the  Virghi 
Mary  than  at  this  particular  time.  It 
is  common  most  strenuously  to  defend 
the  weakest  point  They  may  think, 
the  greater  difficulty,  the  less  it  will 
bear  argument;  the  boldness  of  inast- 
ing  may  take  peofde  by  surprise  and 
prevent  discussion ;  ana  this  great  dif- 
ficulty got  over,  certainly  others  will 
appear  of  minor  consequence.  We 
hear  now  not  only  of  miraculously 
bleeding  pictures,  but  Pio  None  has 
chosen  tins  time  to  promulgate  his 
ordinance  (dated  from  Gaeta,  1849) 
respecting  the  "Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  tiie  Vffgin."  We  find  the 
most  extreva^nt  notions  are  always 
advanced  in  tunes  of  controversy.  It 
is  ever  the  season  for  progression  of 
superstition.  The  wily  enemy  knows 
that  tiie  first  step  for  aefence  is  to  ad- 
vance.  The  fevered  mind  is  naturally 
the  reci[»ent  of  delusion;  the  longer 
this  fevered  condition  can  be  kept  up, 
the  firmer  becomes  the  establishment 
of  error.  It  waa  hi  such  times  the 
superstitions  of  Rome  took  root,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  unreason- 
ing period  to  advance  the  supremacy 
and  feed  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
Rome.  But  we  must  not  forget  wo  ore 
reviewing  Mrs.  Jameson*s  L^endi  of 
the  Madonna^  a  work  which,  professing 
to  treat  the  sulject  relatively  to  art, 
repudiates  cimtroversy. 

The  Angelic  Annunciation  (the 
**  Ave  Maria*'),  as  an  addition  to  the 
Lord's  Pilfer,  was  introduced  at  tfatf 
end  of  the  tenth  centmy.    The  erft* 
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aado  of  the  eleventh  and  twelftti  era- 
taries  orientally  affected  the  repre- 
aentations  of  the  Virgin.  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  and  legends  of  Pales- 
tine were  ^*  worked  up  into  ballads, 
atones,  and  dramas,  and  gradually 
incorporated  with  the  teaching  of  the 
church."  The  contemplative  thir- 
teenth century  was  a  new  era  in  art ; 
the  singular  combination  of  religious 
enthusiasm  with  chivalry,  required  re- 
presentations more  in  sympathy  with 
human  sentiment  Tlie  stem  unsym- 
pathising  rigid  formality  of  the  Greek 
school  was  now  to  give  way  to  ex- 
pressions of  benignity  and  softness. 
This  feminine  character  of  the  Divine, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

"The  title  of  *Oui-  Lady*  came  first 
into  general  use  in  the  days  of  chivalry, 
for  she  was  the  lady '  of  all  nearts^'  whose 
colours  all  were  proud  to  wear.  Never 
had  her  votaries  so  abounded.  Ilun- 
drcds  upon  hundreds  had  enrolled  them- 
selves in  brotherhoods,  vowed  to  her 
especial  service  (as  tlic  Invites,  who  were 
called  in  France  Um  eaclaves  de  Maria\ 
or  devoted  to  acts  of  Charity  to  be  per- 
formed in  her  name  (as  the  order  of '  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy'  for  the  deliverance  of 
captives).  Already  the  great  religious 
communities,  which  at  this  time  compre- 
hended all  the  enthusiasm,  learning,  and 
influence  of  the  church,  had  placed  them- 
selves solemnly  and  especially  under  her 
protection.  ITie  Cistertians  wore  white, 
in  honour  of  her  purity ;  the  Servi  wore 
black,  in  respect  to  her  sorrows.  The 
Franciscans  had  enrolled  themselves  as 
champions  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion,  and  the  Dominicans  introduced  the 
rosary.  All  the^  richly-endowed  com- 
munities vied  with  each  other  in  multi- 
plying churches,  chapels,  and  pictures  in 
nonour  of  their  patroness,  and  express- 
ive of  her  several  attributes.  The  devout 
painter,  kneeling  before  his  easel,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  task  of  portraying 
those  heavenly  lineaments  which  had 
visited  him,  perhaps,  in  his  dreams. 
Bftany  of  the  professed  monks  and  friars 
became  themselves  accomplished  artista 

"  But  of  all  the  influences  on  Italian 
art  in  that  wonderful  fourteenth  century 
Dante  was  the  greatest  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Giotto.  Through  the 
oommunionof  mind  not  less  than  through 
his  writines,  he  infused  into  religious  art 
that  mingled  theolog^r,  poetry,  and  mys- 
ticism, which  ruled  in  the  Giottesque 
school  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  develop- 


ment of  the  power  and  praotiee  of  imi- 
tation. Now  the  theology  of  Dante  was 
the  theology  of  his  age.  BUs  ideas  re- 
specting the  Vii^^in  were  precisely  those 
to  whi<m  the  writings  of  St  Bernard,  St 
Bona  Ventura,  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas, 
had  already  lent  all  the  persuasive  pow- 
er of  eloquence,  and  the  church  all  the 
weight  of  her  authority.  Dante  ren- 
der^ these  doctrines  into  poetry,  and 
Giotto  and  his  followers  rendered  them 
into  form.  In  the  'Paradise*  of  Dante, 
the  glorification  of  Mary,  as  the  *  Mystic 
Rose'  (Rosa  mystica)  and  Queen  of 
Heaven — with  (ne  attendant  aneels,  etr^ 
cle  within  circle,  floating  round  h«r  in 
adoration,  and  singing  the  Regina  Coali, 
and  saints  and  patiiarohs  stretching 
forth  their  hands  towards  her — v^  all  a 
splendid  but  indefinite  vision  of  dazzling 
light  crossed  by  shadowy  forms.  The 
painters  of  the  fourteentli  centun%  in 
translating  these  glories  into  a  definite 
shape,  had  to  deal  with  imperfect  know- 
ledge and  imperfect  means :  they  failed 
•in  the  power  to  realize  either  their  own 
or  the  poet's  conception ;  and  yet,  thanks 
to  the  divine  poet  I  that  early  concep- 
tion of  some  oi  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Madonna  subjects— for  instance^  the(7on>- 
nation  and  the  8po9aliao  has  never, 
as  a  religious  and  poetical  conception, 
been  surpassed  by  later  artists,  in  spite  of 
all  the  appliances  of  colour,  and  mastery 
of  light  and  shade,  and  marvellous  em- 
ciency  of  hand  since  attained." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Dante 
is  the  poetical  founder  of  art  His 
own  character,  coloured  by  the  troubles 
he  encountered,  not  unmixed  wi^i  the 
tenderness  which  is  ever  the  gift  of 
genius,  and  especially  of  contemplative 
genius,  impressed  itself  doubtless  both 
on  ihe  theology  of  his  day  and  the 
expression  of  it  in  art  There  was 
the  severity  and  the  piety,  the  stern- 
ness and  the  gentleness,  and  these 
were  favourable  to  this  admission  of 
the  feminine  element,  so  exalted  and 
so  benign,  as  tempering  the  more 
awful  and  fear-begetting  chaiactcris- 
tics  of  religion. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wor- 
ship of  ^^Our  Lady'*  rand  much  may 
be  said  of  this  deploraole  Act)  super- 
seding the  worship  of  **  Our  Lord"— 
of  the  sin  proclaimed  against  the  idola- 
tors  of  old,  by  Jeremiah,  of  worship^nff 
"^  The  Queen  of  Heaven"  the  revived 
title  appropriated  to  the  Vu^  Mary — 
or  of  the  heathen  title  of  ''Mother  of 
the  Gods"— of  the  renovation,  under  a 
new  personage,  of  denounced  supersti- 
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tioDB,  proBerved  in  8ome  shape  or 
oth^r  throQgh  orientaliam  and  hea- 
thenism— a  thinking'  mind  will  not 
doubt  that  this  feminine  element,  in 
cases  where  real  essential  Christianity 
had  a  looser  hold  of  the  people,  tended 
greatly  to  ameliorate  the  manners  of 
wild  and  boisterous  periods  in  man^s 
history,  and  to  bring  the  civilisatioK 
of  gentleness  over  barDariam.  It  tend- 
ed greatly  to  raise  woman;  and  it 
was  better,  by  a  romantic  worship, 
that  she  shoold  be  lifted  above  an 
equality  with  man,  than  bo  degraded 
iimDit«Iy  below  him.  It  tended  to 
protect  the  human  race  from  the 
crhnc  of  infanticide,  by  venerating 
maternity.  We  may  even  be  allowed 
to  saj,  that,  in  merciful  benignity  to 
mankmd.  Providence  had  allowed  the 
intermixture  of  an  ameliorating  good 
in  the  very  superstitions  which  the 
wilfulness  of  man  had  set  up  in  defi- 
ance of  His  pure  revealed  religion. 
There  needs  much,  not  only  in  bar- 
barous but  in  civilised  nations,  to 
keep  down  the  brutalities  of  our  Bfr- 
ture ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
cultivated  brutality.  Civilisation  en- 
larges both  wajTS,  our  virtues  and  our 
vices,  for  it  supplies  both  with  appli- 
ances and  means.  The  ferocity  of 
badly-cultivated  man  is  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  the  ferocity  of  the 
savage.  We  need  but  refer  to  the 
reports  of  our  police  courts.  The  femi- 
nine element,  then,  by  the  permission 
of  Providence,  had  its  good  tenden- 
cies, notwithstanding  its  idolatry.  Nor 
was  this  good  confined  to  a  few  spots : 
it  spread  far  and  wide ;  nor  is  it  yet 
lost  in  places  where  we  might  least 
expect  to  find  it.  Mr.  lAyani  found 
it  as  a  emgular  trait  of  Arab  charac- 
ter. We  learn  thai  ^' these  lawless 
nces  have  a  species  of  code  called 
Dakheel,  Vfhkk  is  religiously  observed 
among  them.  If  a  man  eat  another's 
salt  fuid  br^od,  perform  certain  acts, 
or  repeat  a  prescribed  formula  of 
words,  he  is  henceforth  entitled  to  his 
protection,  though  he  may  be  the  son 
of  his  bitterest  enemy  himself.  A 
wrnian  can  protect  any  number  cf  per^ 
aoru,  or  even  cf  tents,^'  The  first  por- 
tion of  this  dakheel  was  somewhat 
violated  by  our  yeoman  freebooter, 
the  popular  Robin  Hood  (and  popu- 
lar, we  hope,  for  the  one  virtue),  for 
he  regoUriy  gave  his  ho8{Ntaiity  first 


and  robbed  after,  that  his  guest  might 
make  payment  for  his  repast;  but  the 
better  portion  was  still  retained,  and 
with  no  common  devotion.  We  read 
thus  in  the  "  Lyttel  Goste  "  :— 

**  Then  beapake  good  Robjn, 

To  dyu«  I  have  no  laei, 
Till  I  have  some  bold  ^on, 

Or  some  nnketh  geat, 

That  ma  J  pay  for  the  best, 
Or  some  kui^ht  or  squjrere 

That  dwelleth  here  by  the  west. 

A  rood  nianer  had  Robvn 
In  londe  where  that  he  were, 

Avery  day  or  he  would  dine 
Thre  masses  wolde  he  here. 


The  one  in  the  worahip  of  the  Fader, 
The  other  of  the  Holy  Ooost, 

The  thyrde  was  of  our  dere  Ladye, 
That  he  loved  of  all  other  moste. 

Robyn  loved  our  dere  Ladye  ; 

For  doute  of  dedely  synue, 
Wolde  he  never  do  company  harm 

That  ony  woman  was  ynne." 

It  is  out  of  our  purpose  to  pause 
and  inquire  how  and  whence  this  fe- 
minine element  grew  into  its  various 
superstitions— this  superseding  of  the 
masculine,  even  in  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy—for practically  theTemale  deities 
had  the  greater  number  of  worship- 
pers. The  Church  of  Rome,  in  its 
corruptions,  did  but  amalgamate  itself 
with  old  and  still  popular  creeds.  If 
the  learned  Athens  was  dedicated  to 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Athene — if  Ephesus  had  its  Diana— 
the  Romish  cities  as  unhesitatingly 
placed  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  By  degrees  the 
religion  of  the  aposties  becomes  an- 
other religion — ^the  worship  of  ^our 
Lord"  the  worship  of  "our  Lady" — 
and  even  the  beautiful  and  the  puro 
in  this  religion  deteriorated,  as  we  see 
in  the  annals  of  art 

"Duriog  the  thirteenth  ceatury  there 
▼as  a  purity  in  the  spirit  of  the  worship 
which  at  once  inspired  and  regulated  the 
forma  in  which  it  was  manifested.  The 
AnnuQciatious  and  ^^ativities  were  still 
distiiiguiahed  by  a  chaste  simplicity.  The 
features  of  the  Madonna  herself  even 
where  they  were  not  what  we  call  beau- 
tiful, had  yet  a  touch  of  that  divine  and 
contemplative  graee  which  the  theolo- 
gians and  poeU)  had  associated  with  the 
queenly,  maternal,  and  bridal  character 
of  Mary. 

**  Thus  the  impulses  given  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  continued 
m  prc^ressive  development  throu^  the 
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fifteenth ;  the  spiritual  for  some  time  in 
adyftnce  of  the  material  iofluencee ;  the 
moral  idea,  emanatiDg,  as  it  were,  from 
tlie  soul,  and  the  influences  of  external 
nature  flowing  into  it;  the  comprehensive 
power  of  fancy  using  more  and  more  the 
apprehensive  power  of  imitation,  and 
both  working  together  till  their  '  blend- 
ed might'  achieved  its  full  fruition  in  the 
works  of  Raphael** 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  and  during 
the  Hussite  wars,  when  indignities 
were  offered  to  the  sacred  images,  the 
Church  felt  compelled  to  restore  the 
damaged  veneration  for  the  Virgin. 
Hence  votive  [Hctui^s; — and  the  same 
zeal  moved  both  the  votaries  and  the 
artists.  Towards  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, pictures  of  the  Holy  Family  first 
appear.  Such  subjects  naturally  in- 
duced a  tempta^on  to  indulge  rather 
in  domesticity  than  in  sanctity.  And 
as  at  the  same  period,  by  the  revival 
of  learning,  a  classical  taste  began  to 
exercise  its  influences  over  art,  grace 
and  even  a  certain  dignity  were*  added 
to  representations;  but  the  real  pur- 
pose—the saifctity — ^was  lowered,  till 
at  lengtii  mere  beauty  took  the  phice 
of  feeling,  and  the  aim  at  varying 
groups  terminated  in  irreverence.  The 
melancholy  story  of  perhaps  the  half- 
insane  Savonarola  is  well  known. 
Shocked  at  the  vtsiblo  impieties — 
unages  of  the  Virgin  Mother  in  gor- 
geous and  meretricious  apparel,  tiucen 
from  infamous  modela~-he  spared 
none,  and  made  an  imposing  bonfire 
of  them  in  the  Piazza  at  Florence. 
He  was  persecuted  to  the  death  by 
the  Borda  family,  and  perished  at  the 
stake.  Yet  his  influence  m  a  great 
degree  prevailed;  and  art  recovered 
its  dignity,  severity,  and  chastity  in 
Botticelli,  Lorenzo  de  Credi,  and  Fra 
Bartolomeo.  This  ipfluence  extended 
to  Raphael  himself,  who  visited  Flo- 
rence after  the  death  of  Savonarola, 
whose  portrait  he  inserted  in  his  fresco 
ofthe^Theologia." 

The  sixteenth  century,  rich  m  art, 
saw  the  declension  of  piety.  The 
wealth  of  the  Church  was  spent  in 
luxury  and  magnificent  ornament,  and, 
in  consequence,  artists  had  an  enlarged 
employment,  but  sacrificed  feeling  to 
taste.  Art  enlarged  her  compass,  but 
lost  her  intensity.  There  was  every- 
thing for  the  eye,  and,  comparatively 
speudng,  little  for  the  art 


**  Sinritual  art,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson, 
"  was  indeed  no  more.  It  was  dead :  it 
could  never  be  revived  without  a  return 
to  those  modes  of  thought  and  belief 
which  had  at  first  inspit^  it  Instead 
of  religious  art,  appeared  what  I  most 
call  theological  art  Among  the  events  of 
this  age,  which  had  great  influence  on 
the  worship  and  representations  of  the 
Madonna,  I  must  place  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  in  1571,  in  which  the  combined 
fleets  of  Christendom,  led  by  Don  Juan  of 
Austria,  achieved  a  memorable  victory 
over  the  Turks.  This  victory  was  attri- 
buted by  Pope  Pius  V.  to  the  especial  in^ 
terposition  of  the  blessed  Virein.  A  new 
invocation  was  now  added  to  her  Litany, 
under  the  title  of  Au^nlium  Christiano- 
rwn  ;  a  new  festival,  that  of  the  Rosary, 
was  now  added  to  those  already  held  m 
her  honour ;  and  all  the  artistic  genius 
which  existed  in  Italy,  and  all  the  piety 
of  orthodox  Christen aom,  were  now  laid 
under  contribution  to  encase  in  marble, 
sculpture,  to  enrich  with  countless  ofler- 
ings,  that  miraculous  house,  which  the 
angels  had  borne  over  land  and  sea,  and 
set  down  at  Loretto,  and  that  miracu- 
lous, bejewelled,  and  brocaded  Madonna 
enshrined  within  it" 

The  Caracci  school,  aiming  to  em- 
brace the  practical  excellences  of  every 
other  school — ^themselves  devout  wor- 
shippers— ^for  a  while  maintained  a 
certain  expression  of  sanctity  in  the 
representations  of  the  Virgin;  but 
this  strict  taste  and  feeling,  the  ex- 
pression of  human  sympathy  blended 
^ith  the  sanctity,  rendered  it  too 
natural  for  adoration.  The  popular 
veneration  returned  to  the  old,  the 
formal  Byzantine  type;  superstition 
loves  not  familiari^,  and  what  is  na* 
tural  is  familiar.  Mrs.  Jameson  notices 
this  unsatisfying  character  of  art  in 
its  more  perfectly  artistic  condition. 

"  This  arose  firom  the  fact,  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  most  aneient 
artistic  figure  of  the  Madonna  was  a 
purely  theological  symbol :  apparently 
the  moral  type  was  too  nearly  allied  to 
the  human  and  the  real  to  satisfy  faith. 
It  is  the  ugly,  dark-coloured,  ancient 
Greek  Madonnas,  such  as  this,  which  had 
all  along  the  credit  of  being  mixvculoua ; 
and  '  to  this  day,'  says  Kugler,  *  the 
Neapolitan  lemonade-seller  will  allow 
no  other  than  a  formal  Greek  Madonna, 
with  olive-green  complexion  and  veiled 
head,  to  be  set  up  in  nis  booth.' " 

This  does  not  excite  our  surprise; 
it  most  be  a  eoltivated  mind  that  ean 
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thorougU  J  feel  tiiroti^  art.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  indifference,  this 
,biek  of  perception,  might  be  shown  in 
most  of  our  villages — in  the  common 
coloured  Scriptimd  sulijects  which 
pedhtfs  chculate  through  our  villages 
as  ornaments  for  humble  cottages. 
^'The  Madonna  di  San  Sisto**  itself, 
great  and  beautiM  as  it  is^  might,  in 
the  minds  of  our  poor  admirers,  bring 
some  dmHitade,  from  its  naturalness, 
to  familiar  faces,  and  on  that  account 
be  little  valued.  The  prints  we  allude 
to,  it  must  be  confe^ed, .  bear  little 
flouilitade  to  anything  human.  We 
have  vet  to  learn  that  the  attempts  of 
sodetieB  to  set  before  the  people 
Seriptaral  subjects  in  better  specimens 
of  art,  have  been  at  all  successful. 
'Hie  spiritual  element  was  lost  m  tiie 
works  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of 
the  seventeenth  centmy.  Of  this  pe- 
riod Mrs.  Jameson  gives  preference  to 
the  Spanish  school.  She  admires  the 
^MOiish  painters— 

"  Not  because  they  more  realise  our 
spiritual  conception  of  theVirgin — quite 
tAe  contrary,  lor  here  the  expression  of 
life  through  sensation  and  emotion  pre- 
vails over  abstract  mind,  grandeur,  and 
grace ;  but  because  the  intensely  human 
and  sympathetic  character  given  to  the 
Madonna  appeals  most  strongly  to  our 
human  nature.  The  appeal  is  to  the  faith 
through  the  feeling8,rather  than  through 
the  imaffination.  Morales  and  Ribera 
exeelled  m  the  Mater  Dolorosa ;  and  who 
has  surpassed  Murillo  in  the  tepder  ex- 
ultation of  maternity  f  There  is  a  fresh- 
ness and  a  depth  ot  feeling  in  the  best 
Madonnas  of  the  late  Spanish  school, 
which  puts  to  shame  the  mannerism  of 
the  Italians,  and  the  naturalism  of  the 
Flemish  painters  of  the  same  period,  and 
this  because  the  Spaniards  were  intense 
and  enthusiastic  oelievers,  not  mere 
tfaiBken^  in  art  as  in  religion." 

We  cannot  entirely  a^e  with  Mrs. 
Jameson  in  her  admiration  of  the 
Spanish  school.  We  know  that  we 
ran  counter  to  the  present  public 
ofsnion.  Murillo,  in  particuhu-,  has 
ever  appeared  to  us  a'  vulvar  painter. 
The  divine  was  quite  beyond  his 
readi.  He  may  .be  occasionally,  in 
his  Madonnas,  tender,  but  nothing 
more — ^never  elevated ;  and  we  are  un- 
orthodox enough  in  taste  to  dislike 
Ins  uncertain  execution,  and  his  colour- 
Accident  has  made  his  works  a 
lion;  they  have,  of  late,  reached 
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enormous  sums;  but  knowing  some^ 
thing  of  the  miluences  which  move 
collectors,  we  are  not  thereby  raised 
to  the  required  enthusiasm.  We  can- 
not understand  how  the  most  believing 
Romanist  can  give  a  fervour  to  de- 
votion by  looking  at  a  Madonna  l^ 
Murillow 

Poor  Partridge  thought  the  actor 
^o  ranted  and  spouted  the  character 
of  the  king  a  finer  actor  than  Qarrick, 
sfanply  because  the  latter  was  natural. 
We  beHeve  it  will  be  ever  so  with 
devotionaJ  works  of  art,  if  represen- 
tations of  saints  and  Madonnas  too 
much  resemble  ourselves  and  neigh- 
bours; the  wonder  which  strangeness 
and  unUkeness,  skilfully  mana^dd,  is 
wont  to  produce,  will  not  give  its 
imaginative  aid.  And  here  we  may 
be  allowed  to  notice  an  error  whida 
our  modem  glass-painters  fall  into— 
the  attempt  to  hmtate  individual  na> 
tnre  in  a  material  not  only  ill-calcu- 
lated for  the  attempt^  but  whose  genius, 
if  the  term  may  be  allowed  to  the 
material,  is  altogether  of  unaginative 
power,  and  of  a  mystenr  in  li^t  and 
shadow  and  colour  quite  foreign  to 
dose  naturalness. 

Our  Protestant  authoress,  if  not  in- 
spired to  a  faith,  is  inspired  by  senti- 
ment more  than  poetic,  to  give  utter- 
ance to  her  revereptial  love  of  the 
^  Madonna  £  San  Sisto,**  m  words  of 
no  common  eloquence : 

**  Of  course  we  form  to  ourselves  some 
notion  of  what  we  require ;  and  these  re- 
quirements will  be  as  diverse  as  our  na- 
tures and  our  habits  of  thoueht  For 
myself!  I  have  seen  my  own  ideal  onee, 
and  only  onoe,  attained:  ihere^  where 
Raphaei-^inspired,  if  ever  painter  was 
inspired — ^projected  on  the  space  before 
him  that  wonderful  creation  which  we 
style  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto;  for 
there  she  stands — ^the  transfigured  wo- 
man,at  once  completely  human  and  com- 
pletely divine — an  abstraction  of  power, 
purity,  and  love,  poised  on  the  empurpled 
air,  and  requiring  no  other  support;  look- 
ing out,  with  her  melancholy,  loving 
mouth,her  sliffhtly-dilated  sibylline  eyei^ 
quite  through  the  universe,  to  the  end 
and  oonsummation  of  all  things ;  sad  as  if 
she  beheld  afar  off  the  visionary  sword 
that  was  to  reach  her  heart  through  Him, 
now  resting  as  enthroned  on  that  heart, 
yet  already  exalted  through  the  homage 
of  the  redeemed  generations  who  were  to 
salute  her  Blessed.  Six  times  have  I  visit- 
ed the  dty  made  glorious  by  the  posses- 
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np^  of  thi^  treaMice,  ptnd  as  often,  when 
again  at  a  distance,  with  re4;oIlectiona 


rather  -Hie  imagination  eneirele  h^r' 
wil^  a  halo  of  neligidn  and  poetry,  and 
l^iid  a  graoe  which  is  not  really  there  F  • 
And  as  often,  when  I  hare  retnrnedi  I 
hsv«  stood  hefeire  it,  and  confessed  that 
thera ia  more  iq  thatloroi  and  ^e  than, 
I  had  aver  yet  conceived.  I  cannot  here 
talk  the  .language  of  c^itic^and  spe^k 
of, .  this,  pictur^  merely  as  a  pip^re,  foj* 
to  me  it  .yiras  a  rey^ation.  Jui  the  same 
gajlery  is  the  lovely  Madonna  of  the 
Meyer  family,  inexpressibly  touching 
aha  perfect  in  its  way,  but  conveying 
only  one  of  the  fittribntes  of  Mary — hijr 
benign  pity ; '  while  the  Maddnna  ^  Sah 
SirtoSsan  abstract  of  u;;/."  '    "      ' 

"Syohave  ey^  Wn.of  the jopinlon. 
that,  genius  ia  nipid  in  exec^utipQ;  ita 
in^pinUions  ape  of  a  momont^  and  lou^t^ , 
be  rea]i^e4  wl^le  tho  yigour  of  iife.U 
iijk  them.  In  auch,  ca^s  the  artist  can- 
not explain  \v^,  process,  and  in  ao  after 
day,  wonders,,  perhaps,  haw  his  own 
wprk  was  done«,,l4d>ou^  can  dot  down 
hisihour^i.as  the, regular  marks  upon 
a  time-piece— but  the  thought  has,, 
escaped,  and  the  i4ea  of  pre^^qted  la- 
bour is  painful.  There  is  every  rea^n 
to  'believe,  that  IJbis  \yondrous  work. .of 
Raphael  was  procluc^.  with  ^^reat  ra. 
p^tyr--4^e  viable  exeeutioBi  is  thought 
by  connoisseurs  to  show  as  much,  for 
it  |e\  9fu4  there  are  patches  on  the  dra- 
pery wl^re,  tiie  varnish  and  paint  with 
it  Mv^  .been,  1^  as  through  haste.  It 
]»  said  also  to  have  been  carried  in  pro* 
oessiiMi;  when  scarcely  dry. 
.We  fear  we  are  tieachlng.  a  period 
when  art  rapidly^  ^dedioed.  Ho.w 
8tRUlg«  iiave  been  the  passages  froni 
tlf e  rigid,  the  stem,  the  severe— through 
loveliness  still  expresMV^  of  the  divine^ 
corabmed.witfa  excellences  of  artistic 
skill — ^through  ideas  of  purity,  then 
through  representations  magnif^ceht, 
yet  how  n^uch  lowei^  in  sentunent,  arid  ' 
by  degrees, to  the  mpi^^Iy  or^aoa^ntal  ' 
apd  €|vei|  soeretrieibus,  Ull  liie  glorious, , 
art-— th(S  (Worthy  associate  of,  devor 
tloB^-^^aankintet the  powerless,  and, We 
ftar  to  say,  the. base;  or  in  its  better,, 
nrther  amusing:  phases  mto  the  semi-^ 
poetical  fanciftiL 

When  we  look  u^  the  porfmHs  of 
d^r  |[reat-great^ftdniothers;'  aeting;' 
shepherdesses  wim  crodks  atid"lamb£ 


a^i,  in  a^postoral  backfl-ouod,  we  have 
perhaps  neyer  dreamed  that  they  re- 
present, in  some  degree,  an  original 
whicl^  was  a.  religious  t^po.  Yet  such 
was  the  Qase :  tne  naturahsts  adopted 
known  portraits  for  their  Madonnas, 
and  too  often,  as  jpoor  Savonarola 
ki^jew.;to  bis  cosi^  not  unfrequently  of 
bad  repute;  when  such  practice  ex- 
tehdeid,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  as 
the  religious  purport  became  weaker 
every  day,  forlraU  would  supersede 
the  original  mtenti^Hji,  and  yet  retain 
the  type.  ReMous  art,  having  sub- 
mitted to  cla3siex4  inSupnces,  was,  as  it 
were,  smothered  under  a  profusion  of 
flowers  of  poetxy  j  l)ut  it  was  the  poetry 
of  the  n^^turaUsts.  There  was  no  longer 
Paradi^,  but  Arcadia.  The  sublime 
dogm^  of  the  aeified  Virgin  Mother  was 
represented  in  pastoxips  that  mJ^^t 
illustrate  Theocritus.  .   . 

^  As  in  earl  V  Christian  art  our  Sariotir 
was  freqaently  portrayed  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  so  among  toe  later  Bpaniah 
fancies  we  ^nd  the  pother  represented 
as  the  Divine  Shepherdess.  In  a  pictare 
painted  by  Alonzo  >Iiguel  de  Tobar, 
about  the  begiuQingof  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  find  tlie  Y  ii-gin  Mary  seated 
under  a  tree,  in,  guise  of  an  Arcadian 
pasitD^'ella,  weaving,  a  broad-brimmed 
hai  e^cirpled  by  a  glory,  a  crook  inlier 
h^hdj'wiile.^he  feeds  .her  flock  with 
mJl'sUc^  roses. .  The  beauty  of  expres- 
sion ifi  the  head  of.  the  Yir^  is  such  as 
almost  to'  redeem  the  qusmtness  of  the 
religious  cbncjeit,;  the  wVle  picture  is 
described  as  wocitiy  o/  Ji^urillo." 

This  wdrthmcss'  ^'can  easily  ere- 
dit^  for  such  a  siibject^was  quite  ae- 
cordia|r  to  the  taste  l^d  genius  of 
Murilloj  but  we  think,  tlie  charge  of 
^'quairUness  of  a  rdigiouA.  canceU^^  is 
very  gcnt|y  letting  doym  the  profane 
attempt,  to  ^edi^ceyas  much  t»  pjE)ssible« 
the  prescribed  religious  to  a  low  poeti- 
cal, sentiment 
'  This  picture  wite^  painted  for  a  Fran- 
ciscan cqnVont  at  Madrid,  and  it  is 
said,  that;  thp'idea  became  popular.  It 
maf  have'  been  ''multipfied  and  varied 
in  JFVcnch  ahd  German  prints  of  the 
liiat  centuty,*'  lis  an, apology  for  a  de- 
funct devotion,  but'  certainly  not  po« 
pnlkr;  in  the  legitimitte  sense  of  the 
word.  Quite  of  another  character 
are  'the  fepresentaiibns  of  the  Virgin 
wdich  abound  in  country  places,  near 
\illag^cs,^  and,  1(1   roiiiybtic    spots  in 
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<*  And  where,  within  BMbe  deep  shy  wood,    ^ 
And  eectf  but  half  tfiroiagh  ewTliig'boasIs 

fe  lAilftiBVble  JMntetQod* 
BebvU I  ahoUer  Vlr«la  now 

Beih  inetifled  the  BonMe ; 


And  tiMNK  BMik  Mwy— MoUiert  thou 
Doei  hallow  «ai^  i»ld  Mfw  viNiC, 
Or  itoried  atream,  ^or  jkhled  grot.*' 

—Skritm^tM  ri»M,|>Oenie  hytJosK  Kmi^  . 
TOisJSnL  '  ' 

•  Vfh^  tNnrener  ia  ItAly  hail  not  iseen 
tfaeae  tfttto  ^iMqtols,  with  kn^elingf  wor- 
riuppen  heftn  them,  imd,'  seSdg  a 
penant  bopaUtki^  not  Arfiataed'  of 
their  roH^oii,  fdt'even  a  revei^ce  for 
A  tupantilion,  hnd  incfispoded  to  in*  ' 
tflmpl  it  iwHh  feeKn^  of  meddling, 
e<ilitr»v«f8yf    Had   1^   nothing  hnt 

^y  ^vluoh  hftB,  ot*  ought  to  have  ' 
.  in  kimdient  *of  tender  charity, 
ui  hifl  hMrt,lie  ^woukl  do  this,  add  j'oin 
in  lhe>  aentiittent  so  well  ext^ress^  by 
the  author  of  the  Serine  ;-^ 

ff        •  ..1  ■/  '  • 

*''^etnvelltf»p«8ii]|giUMtwaree,  . 

Bhall  eleylila  iteptl^ai  not  too  nigh,  r 
Aad' hevkealog  lo  those  anlbroed  priti^n,    ' 

AlhoUthecreddhenujtdeoii,  ..      . 

Shall  own  hie  reason  leas  tvenot/  •   . 

And  ijpblt,  Abrety  not  the  worsey ' ' 

"Mi.  '."'/' 

Proteataul  reader,  ho  not  ahvmed'; 
we  attempt  not  to  ohange  :^ow  ereed 
nor  our  own ;  'but  be  aure  it  wiU  do 
neithar*  of  «s  mach  harm  to  atip  aaMo 
into  aome- cool  and  quiet  ahade,  afar 
from  tha  bnraing  glare  of  controvemy, 
and  even  wilh  a  leligioiis  patienee,  or 
wUh  a  poelaeal  aentinMot,  if  yon  pteaae^ 
tint  may  aot  be  the  worae  for  ita  soft- 
eomg.tnflaenee,  look  tipon  a  aupemti^ 
tioB,  with  a  Ueeng  upon  -  its  geatle- 
neaa,  and  a  hope  t&t  it  aki^  contein 
MMDetfaln^  mora.  We. love,  not  the 
toreh  of  truth  iteetf;  if  it  bunt  upon 
maakkid  like  al^tebrBild.  There  afo 
qiiet  apiiitB  in  die  worid  •  that '  mnat 
turn  away  frontiaadi:  a  lights  We  are 
qaitataware  of  the  eviia  of  Popery, 
aoA  that  the  aettmg  up  the  mother  aa 
Divimtv  abovte  the  Redeemer-Son, 
Moawd  thobgh  aH  geneiationa  <jhall 
call  her,  ia  an  e«il->«<B  fiicti  though 
denied  aa  ai»  intention,  eMiterating 
mora  or  leaa  the  dootiine  of  i  the  one 
utfiDiBeanon;  and  eontroverdally,  we 
cannot  too  atMUigly  oppoae  it  Yet 
be  it  Temembered,  we  are  not  diaanaa^ 
big  reUgiMi,  buti  anperatitiaai,  in  thia 
reHow  «6  tha  la^gBMb  cf  tM  YirgiM: 


and  in  the  eonnnencement  we  showed 
that  Ihere  are  eharaetertsdc  dillferencea 
iii'SVperatitions,  and  that  they  are 'not 
aft  in  their  natnre  Alike  odiooa.  We 
love  and  would  enconritge  the  child's 
superstitioB  that  spares  die  robin-red* 
breast,  beoiius^  he  covered  the  babes 
in  the  wood  with  leaves,  and  detest 
thefie2mous/«  assumed  cruel  supersti* 
tioa  of  tke  Soy  who  Mpped  a  cock- 
chafer, stuck  throuffh  li^th  a  pin  and 
a  lliread,  in  cMer  ttuit  he  micbt  make 
him  *'  preach  die  gospel.**  This  m  no 
fabrieation.  But  If  any  choose  to  re> 
ceive  it  as  a  fkble,  ft  inay  be  worth 
while  Ui  ask,  If  there  be  not  a  moral  in 
it  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  in  ^op. 
nere  are  superstitions  of  Suttees  and 
Juggernaut  that  should  be  treated  as 
crimes,  and  tber^  are  supersddons 
that  a]i«  of  the  nature  of  gentle  in- 
stinets,  and  impose. a  horror  of  cruel- 
ties. !'We  shonkl  fear  to  catalogue 
seme  of  the  istiperstidous  growing  up 
among  ourselves,  religious  and  pohtico- 
religious.  Rationalism,  Communism, 
aM  Mormonism,  are  no  very  light 
superstitions.  ' 

But  to  return.  Thd  painters  bring- 
mg^do^,  Us  WB  havtd  shown,  the 
saared  to  the  domestic  scenes,  have 
parfionlariy  delighted  in  the  subjects 
of  •♦  The  RetJose.**  Every  one  is  fluni* 
liar  with  the  innumerable  pictures  of 
this  cAass,  but  thev  do  not  date  eariier 
than  the  sixteenui*  century.  It  must 
be  confessed'  that  variety  m  treatment 
was  not  veiy  easy.  Tlie  attempts, 
however,  led  to  A  strange  lowering  of  ' 
tho  subject,  as  if  painting  also  would 
clahn  with  poetirthe  power  of  b(Uho$t 
or  the  act  of  smkfaig.  We  may  m- 
sta&ce  pictures  wliere  the  infiint  is 
learning  to  r*fcd.  In  one,  we  have 
the  mo^er  toiendin^  i  little  coat,  wlule 
the'  infimt,  without  it,^at  her  feet  is 
playing  with  a  bud,  We  know  not 
that  £e  follbwing  treatment  has  been 
undeHaken'  in-  art;  •!  remember," 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  **  reading  alittie 
Italian  hymn,  domposed  'for  a  choir  of 
nu!is,^d  addressed  t6  the  sleepmg 
Christ,  in  which  he  is.  prayed  to  awake ; 
or,  if  he  will  not,  theV  threaten  to  ptill 
him  by  his  golden  curis  tmtil  they  rouse 
htm  to  listen'.**  Tbero  is,  however, 
'  one  scarcely  less  objectionable.  Msjj 
is 'seen  wAshing  linen  at  a  fountain 
(Which,  aecOrdmg'  to'' a  legend,  mira« 
ctdouSly  aptinga  up  near  the  vilbige  of 
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MiUarea) ;  the  little  Christ  takes  the 
linen  out  of  a  basket,  sod  Joseph 
hangs  it  on  a  line  to  dry.'*  The  well 
known  ^ture  by  Corregffio,  wherein 
the  Virdndips  a  Dowl  in  Uiis  fountain 
(one  of  lus  most  beautiful  works),  if 
it  is  deficient  in  ikiQ  sacred  and  divine, 
does  not  descend  to  the  vulgar. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
divisions  of  the  subjects  relating  to 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  nor  to  dis* 
criniinate  the  dogmas  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  m  the  representations.  A 
complete  knowledge  of  them  doubtless 
will  greatly  assist  the  collector  of 
works  of  art,  and  enhance  his  plea- 
sure ;  for  it  must  be  true  of  pictures 
that  those  will  please  most  whose  in- 
tentions are  visibly  carried  out  The 
Legendi  ^  (he  Virgin  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, when  we  take  into  account 
the  fabricating  spirit  of  the  days  of 
legends,  and  that  historic  outlines 
were  given  as  tasks  to  be  filled  up  ad 
libitum,  as  the  taste,  or  the  want  of  it, 
might  direct  Perhaps  less  license 
was  given,  as  the  sanctity  may  have 
been  thought  most  honoured  by  being 
less,  i^proachable.  It  was  neoessaiy 
to  the  idea  of  the  Immaculate  Concep> 
tion  that  the  parents  of  the  Virgin 
should  appear  m  a  peculiar  character 
m  the  legend  of  the  life.  The  revival 
of  letters  supplied  the  Franciscans 
with  the  legend  of  Epaphus,  bom  of 
the  immaculate  lo.  "The  Franciscans, 
those  enthusiastic  defenders  of  the  Im* 
maculate  Conception,  were  the  authors 
of  a  fantastic  idea,  that  the  birth  of 
tiie  Vu^  was  not  only  Immaoulate 
but  altogether  miraculous,  and  that 
she  owed  her  being  to  the  joyful  kiss 
which  Joachun  gave  his  wife  when 
they  met  at  the  gate.  Of  course,  the 
church  gave  no  countenance  to  this 
strange  poetical  fiction,  but  it  oertainlv 
modified  some  of  the  representations." 
We  confess  we  do  not  see  the  distinc- 
tion between  immaculate  and  miracu- 
lous. Nor  do  we  see  how  the  church 
can  give  countenance  to  the  one  with- 
out admitting  the  other.  If  the  Church 
of  Rome  hi^  enthroned  the  Virsin, 
ascribed  to  her  divinity,  erected  to  her 
an  altar,  side  by  side  with  the  Father 
and  Son;  and  if^  practically,  the 
greater  worship  is  paid  to  her — in 
short,  if  the  hnmaculate  Conception 
is  to  be  an  established  article  in  the 


creed  of  that  diutth,  as  mdowbtedljr 
the  present  Pope  means  it  to  be,  we 
do  not  see  what  can  be  done  with  the 
existing  creeds.  In  fact,  with  that 
dogma,  the  Romish  Church  must  be  a 
Quatemian,  not  a  Trinitarian  Churoh 
at  all;  and  then  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  one  Intercessor,  is  removed  fivther 
from  si^t  The  new  creed  interposes 
a  veil  Detween  the  people  ana  his 
fflory — ^which  is  just  shrouded,  if  not 
denied— Tuot  as  with  the  veiled  pro- 
phet to  conceal  his  humanity,  but  to 
pass  a  cloud  over  divinity  itseUf. 

"Here  (in  the  church  of  the  An- 
nunciation at  Florence),  in  the  first 
chapel  on  the  left  as  we  enter,  is  to 
be  found  the  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  formerly  held  in  such 
veneration,  not  merely  by  all  Fl4>- 
rence,  but  all  Christendoin — ^found, 
but  not  seen,  for  it  i»  still  concealed 
from  profane  eyes,  and  exhibited  to 
the  devout  only  on  great  occasioaB." 
Nothing  among  the  many  strange 
mysteries  strikes  us  as  more  strange 
tlian  the  credit  which  seems  to  be  at 
this  day  given  to  miraculous  pictures, 
the  venr  materials  of  which  may  be 
so  easily  tested — and  therefore,  per- 
haps ^^ found,  but  not  seen,^  So  re- 
cently as  about  a  year  since,  a  mira^ 
culous  picture  has  been  exhibited  in 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  been 
made  the  text  of  the  preacher's  (a 
convert's)  sermon,  sent  to  this  coun- 
try to  obtain  contributions  from  the 
faithful.  The  story  was  of  this  kind : 
That  a  poor  woman,  somewhere  in 
Italy,  was  desirous  or  instructed  to 
build  a  church ;  but  her  means  failed 
her,  and  only  a  few  feet  of  wall  were 
erected.  To  her  surprise  one  mold- 
ing, a  mhaculous  picture  of  the  Vlrem 
was  found  upon  the  wall,  and  to  wis 
the  faitfafy  flocked  with  their  oontri- 
butions.  There  is  a  pertinent  episode 
in  the  tale,  of  two  priests  who  sud- 
denly  found  themselyes  transported 
fn»n  Jerusalem  or  some  dis^t  coun- 
try (for  the  certamty  of  place  does 
not  affect  the  story)  to  Italy,  who 
appeared  to  attest  the  nuraele  of  the 
picture,  which  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  recognise.  We  refer  by  me- 
mory to  a  report  of  the  sermon,  as  it 
was  given  in  a  hiflUy  respectable 
pt^r,  as  a  fact  of  vnuch  the  writer 
was  witness.  It  is  the  pnetk^  of 
new  oonveitB  to  make  up  for  their 
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want  of  ftfift ;  and  it  ia  a 
wiadom  in  that  church  to  put 
iMm  forward  when  anytfainff  yerv 
extraordinary  is  to  be  advanced;  and, 
as  if  to  puniah  the  converta  for  old 
aedfin^  and  obstinacy,  the  fables  they 
pronra%ate  aeem  made  for  a  double 
purpose-— of  gaining  fifreater  credence 
to  the  greater  absurdities,  or,  failing 
in  tiuit,  to  inflict  upon  the  new  preach- 
ers a  general  ridScule.  Should  a  new 
book  of  •*  Aurea  Leeenda"  be  wanted 
for  the  better  promulgation  of  Popery 
in  this  coun^,  there  is  doubtless 
many  a  tale  that  may  easily  be  tunied 
to  good  account;  nor  need,  as  we  have 
flhown,  any  be  rejected  for  supposed 
absurdity.  We  can  furnish  Cardinal 
Wiseman  with  one  for  his  own  pro- 
vince of  Westminster,  which  may, 
like  a  net,  draw  all  the  watermen 
over.  Josephus  tells  of  a  river  in 
Jndea  which  runs  swiftlv  all  the  davs 
of  the  week,  but  stan<u  sUll.  all  the 
Sabbath.  Let  tiiis  be  applied  to  the 
legend  of  Chelsea  Reach.  The  water 
aft  Chelsea  Reach  is  always  agitated, 
the  watermen  say,  because  many  years 
ago  a  set  of  fiddlers  were  drowned 
there,  and  the  waters  have  been  danc- 
ing ever  mice.  There  will  be  little 
difficnlty  in  fitting,  if  not  all,  at  least 
the  principal  performer  with  a  saint- 
riiip.  Should  the  Cardmal  fail  to 
persuade  the  Plrotestant  or  the  old 
Roman  Catholic  population — and  both 
are  ready  to  believe  much — ^ho  may  at 
least  impose  upon  his  own  converts, 
and  merit  the  applause  which  Voltaire 
bestowed  upon  Mahomet.  I^e  phi- 
losopher said  he  despised  his  miracles, 
but  respected  hhn  for  bemg  able  to 
impose  on  his  own  wife. 

Among  the  legends  there  b  one 
FfaKh  iiKlndes  in  its  dramatic  effect 
the  thief  upon  the  cross.  The  Holy 
nunfly,  travelling  through  wild  places, 
encountered  fliieves,  who  would  have 
maltreated  them ;  but  one  of  the  thieves 
defended  tiiem,  promising  to'  his  com- 
rade forty  groats  and  lus  girdle.  This 
robber  conveyed  the  Holy  Family  to 
Ms  rocky  stron^old;  and  Mary  pro- 
mised to  him  m  return,  that  wrach 
afterwards  happened  to  him,  when  he 
went  before  the  Saviour  into  Paradise. 

AocordinflT  to  another  le^nd,  the 
Virgin,  at  her  assumption,  bestowed 
her  own  eirdle  upon  St.  Thomas ;  of 
which  aabfect  there  is  a  fine  bas-relief 


by  Nanni  over  the  south  door  of  the 
Duomo  at  Florence,  representing  St 
'niomas  kneeling  outddo  the  Aureole, 
and  receiving  the  girdle.  After  being 
lost  for  a  thousand  years,  the  relic  is 
found  bv  a  certain  Michael,  of  the 
Dagoman  family  in  Prato,  and  in  the 
city  of  Prato  it  is  depoated.  Hence- 
forth the  '*  Sacratissima  Ontola  della 
Madonna"  ^'was  famous  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Tuscany, 
and  Prato  became  a  place  of  pOgrim- 
age." 

We  cannot  approach  the  last  scenes 
in  this  sacred  dnuna,  or  legend  of  the 
Virgin,  -without  an  awe  and  rever- 
ence, arishig  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  subjects,  then*  deep  and  sanctified 
sorrows,  then*  gmndeur,  then'  celestial 
termination,  and  the  consummate  ge- 
nius which  has  bestowed  upon  them 
all  the  glories  of  art.  Were  these  sub- 
jects totally  unconnected  with  our  re- 
ligion, we  should  reverence  them  as 
nude  sublhne  by  the  highest  poetrv, 
whether  the  worker  be  poet,  strictly 
speaking,  sculptor  or  painter.  And 
with  such  feeling,  and  with  her  heart 
lifted  fhr  above  theology  into  love, 
and,  we  would  almost  siiv,  sympathe- 
tks  or  poetic  devotion,  Mrs.  Jameson 
concludes — *^  Thus,  in  highest  heaven, 
yet  not  out  of 'right  of  earth,  in  beati- 
tude past  utterance,  in  blessed  fruition 
of  all  that  faith  creates  and  love  de- 
rires,  amid  angel  hymns  and  stairy 

Series,  ends  the  pkturcd  life  of  Mary, 
OTHER  OF  OUR  LORD.'* 

But  let  us  not  imagine  that  the 
Book  of  Legends  of  the  Madonna  is 
complete.  It  is  not  finally  closed. 
The  spread  of  infidelity  within  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  pontiff  \idll 
demand  a  reaction  of  superstition, 
'nie  system  must  be  continued  in  the 
adopted  line,  or  the  populace  wOl 
think  the  whole  abandoned.  There  has 
been  manifest,  since  this  decadence 
of  religion  has  been  too  notorious 
for  denial,  a  readiness  to  catch  hold 
of  any  delusion  which  particular  fana- 
ticism may  commence,  and  to  sive  to 
it  as  much  as  possible  a  legitimate 
authority.  Bleeding  pictures  and  holy 
coats  are  not  the  isolated  miracles  of 
modem  times.  Tliat  new  legends  of 
the  Madonna  will  be  fabricated,  we 
have  little  doubt,  since  the  encourage- 
ment to,  if  not  the  enforcement  of, 
the  doctrine  of  the  **  immaculate  ooo- 
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oepiioii'*  hj  ^o  Nono.  The  9Bp«r- 
stitioufl  mmd'  of  every  people  |d 
Roman  Catholic  countries  is  now  more 
especially  directed.  It  is  tm^,  new 
legends  will  have  to  struggle  less  su^ 
oessfully  with  the  common  -sense  of 
this  serutiniaiqg  and  publishing,  age. 
But  the  sources  of  fabncadipn  are  iusjO 
enlarged,  and  there  are  prodigals  who, 
having  expended,  the,  substance  .,of 
their  faith,  are  j:eady  to  devour  the 
husks.  We  oiust  ezpeet  a  deterio- 
rated manufacture. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a^  new 
saint  Was  diseoivered  m  the  catacombs 
at  Rome,  and  .the  history  of  the  nil- 
known  relics  discovered  to  a  dreaming 
priest  The  saintship  was  admitted 
and  in  modem  times,  and  eyen  in 
.Paris  itself  churches  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Every  one  kniows  the 
recent  attempt  to  bring  the  Virgin 
withjp  the  legendary  pale,  in  the  stoir 
of  her  appearance  tjo  the  peasant  lehil- 
dren.  Were  there  not  multitudes  vfiio 
believed,  or  affectied  to  beKeve,  the 
miracle  of  that  visit?  Had  the  origi- 
nal propgators  of  the  tale  spaiid 
some  aosurdities,  Pio  Nono  himself 
might  have  adopted  the  legend.  But 
ihe  assertion  that  the  Vii^  mother 
did  not  understand  the  patois,  was  so 
damaging  to  the  notion  of  her  divinity 
as  to  spoil  the  , legend..  But  we  may 
judge  by  these  specimen  attempts  of 
the  quality  of  any  now  manufacture. 
The  digmty,  the  beauty,  the  senti- 
ment, the  poetry  of  superstitions,  are 
not  likely  to  be  Revived.  They  began 
with,  and  were  a4opted  by,  a  zealots 
people.  They  have  died  out  long 
smce,  and  any  new  attempts  will  be 
like  the  pictures  of  the  paintora  of 
legends— will  be  from  baa  to  wors^. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  make  .the  higher 
personages  among  Roin^  .Catho- 
lics faSier  them.  From  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times,  there  must  be  a 
necessity  to  talfe.  them  from  the  worst 
quarters.  The  real  charm  of  legends 
b  broken. 

And  here  we  pause;  and  shall 
add  but  this,  in  reference  to  remarks 
with  which  we  commenced  this  re\iew 
— indeed,  to  its  wholo  tenor  as  regards 
superstitions — that,  as  upon  some,  we 
may  look  not  without  respect,  aptm 
some  with  pity,  and.on  man^  vnih 
pardon,  so  we  are  alm<*st  inchned  tp 


jlhinktlie,gre«lerpwt  if  tM^  imiv- 
laUe  ,to  that  lethargic  life, of  feQgjgii 
of  more^tlvui  the  bat  eeiitpry,  v^cb 
built  not,  painted,  not,  ^eulptived  not, 
to  the  glory  of  God.  The  stale  of 
oi^r  wondronsly  beautiful  .cathednds 
thronghont  Engla^id,  shows  to  u|i  even 
now  the  lamentalde  f^hv  of  thai 
period  of  formal  and  frigid  wprslup, 
to  enter  upon  the  CMnes,  of  whidi 
w:ould  lead  now  to  too  wide  a  diaeiw- 
sion..  How  little,  was  done  .fqr  s#- 
storation,  or  even  the  decent  keeping 
up  of  these  noble  edi6ces!  We  vp 
happy  tp  ackpowledga  a  revival  cjf 
reverence  for  sacred  ^acee*  And  wo«ld 
even  wish  that  they  were  mpi^  aa- 
cessftde.  We  do  .not' see  -why  it 
should  be  looked  upon  jj^^alouAly  aa  a 
supprstaUan^  if  a  desire  is  expreiffad 
that  at  least  our  cathednda  weie  c«ii- 
atantly,  open.  We  believe  all  who 
enter  muat  feel  a  b<»neficial  laflnence. 
Tbe  "•reUfio  looT  is  no  mean  thing. 
We  wish  ,4.  were*  m  every -one^s  power 
to  turn  aside  ia  their 'daily  passage 
throngii  the^  ways  of  the  worid's  buoi- 
ness,  and  to  seek  refuge  from  its  po- 
plexitiee  in  the  cahn-inspiring  repose 
and  solemn  sanctity  of  the  grandest 
edifices  which  piety  and  the  genius  of 
architecture  ever  raised  to  the  wcq- 
ship  of  the  Maker  of  us  all.  Were 
opportunity  giv^,  wjc  believe  it  waM 
not  bei  lost  upon  the  ^ople ;;  and  so 
far  from  encoura^g  sunerstiiiont  ira 
feel  assured  that  it  would  be  a  preser- 
vative against  superstitions  in  gen^, 
and  mostly  against  those  so  generally 
fjeared— ^the  superstitions  of  Rome, 

The  •  wqod-cuts  and  plates  in  thip 
work  are  ^ery  intecesting,  and  entirelf 
illustrative.  We  are  aony  to  ^d 
thi^t  VLts,  lame^n  has.  been  unaUe, 
through  want  of  health,  to  employ « 
heretofore  the  skill  of.  her.  ov^  hanSl 
throughout  One  word  as  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  -coming  yolome  of 
the  series :;  We  wiah  we  could  prevafl 
upon  Mrs.  Jameson  to  receasiaer  the 
title.  I  We  do  not  like  the  word 
"*  life,"  perfectly  awar^  of  its  sober 
an4  religioiis  use  in.imother  wotk,; 
but  to,  our  e^:  there^.^is  something 
xfither  offensive  in  its  befaig  «ouplea 
mih  its  adjective  "LmnduyJ* 
W0UI4  this  be  avokied  by  this  aUgfat 
.alteration— rSciiptural  and  Legendaiy 
4it  respec^g  Our  Lord  ? 
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The  coming  t>f  Lady  Lee  to  Lans- 
eofe  yMTsonage  ttlttrx^' shone .  cyn  the 
dreamy  unpressionable  mind  of  fts 
occnpant,  Joiiah, '  fike  th^  '  risffig  of 
the  fuH  moon.  Stately  dbnd^'  aU 
tended  her  pare  effnlffenoe )'  'deep  sha- 
dows seemed ''> to  lie  on  objects  not 
directly  amittei^^by  her  radiance;  and, 
thoQffii  not  averse  to 'cheerfulness,  she 
conld  commaxM'  thoughts  sbleinn'  and 
still,  in  her  presence  fhmHIar  objects 
grew  unfamiiW,  and  the  Curate's 
world  was  idealized. 

Roaa,  on  tiie  Other  hxiid,  caihe 
dancitig  into  the  hotii^hold  YSke  a 
summer  morning.  Shadows  fled  away 
till  everything  was  seen  only  in  out- 
Ihie  ana  colottr,  whatever  it. had  of 
brightness  starting  into '  view.  Her 
very  tears,  when  tfiey  chanced  to'  fall, 
were  merely  refreshhig,  not  chilling 
nor  melancholy;  and  the  little  thing 
wonld  shine  out  again  from  beMnd  a 
passmg  cloud  like  the  Very  petsonffi- 
cation  of  eariy  June. 

Josiah's  soul,  not  natundly  by  any 
means  doudy,  ciught^  therefore,  an 
additional  beam  of  '  fcheerfhbiess,  fas, 
looking  up  from  ^his  6owcr-bed,  he 
beheld  his  rosy  Aster  coming  down 
the  lane,  her  bonnet  hanging  'by  its 
strings  on  her  arm  on  account  of  the 
heat;  her  hair,  as  ustial,'  soMewhat 
dishevelled,  as  if. the  zephyr^  took  an 
impudent  de%ht '  iti  sporting  there 
more  than  el^whcrc ;  and  her  lips 
parted  as  her  breath  came  through, 
ouickened  by  fee  eXennse  of  walking, 
mveraified  oy  destdtory  runs  and 
rushes.  *    . 

As  Rosa  b^nt  o^er  her  broi9iet*s 
stooping  form,  an  additional  freshne^ 
and  pcrfbme  s^^med  to  him  to  be  ex- 
haled from  th6' flower-bed.  '  Vter  rea- 
son for  so  stooping  was  to  give  Mm  a 
shterly  kiss.  But  fhe  kisses  dt  s^^ 
ters,  though  capable  of  drivhig  ado- 
lescent bystanders  to  frenzy,  are 
among  fhe  cIbsa  of  sweeis  that  waste 
tiiemselves  on  'the  desert'  flir.'  The 
prospect  of  Idsamg  Rosa  would  hav^e 
made  the  very'  owl  that  dwelt'  in  the 
belfry  of  Lanscote  churdi  (ty  hither, 
and  hop   winkin'g'in   her  walk  in 


brokdest   sunshrno*;    but   Joisiah  '(hi 
this  in^rico  much  th^  greater  owl  of 
"thp  two)'  scarce  tdmed  Ms  dieek  to 
•  her  stlfute.    Haviiig,  therefore,  touched 
uitft  herliiis  the  Mge  Of  his  shut  col- 
lar (for  only  her  nose  reached  his 
cheeky,  she  remained  lookhig  doWn 
.over  his  shoulder,  6n  which  her  hand 
'  rested,  at  the  flower  that  occupied  hia 
attention:        ' 

"Whatlslt,  Jorfahr 
• '« Observe,  rtiy  child,*'  said  the 
Curate;  who  was  veiy  patriarchal  to 
Rosar-^  observe  that  this  flower,  a 
native  of  the  iaittipodes,  whidi  you 
'now*  see  unfolding  itself.  Is  periialps 
^e  fir^t  at  its  race  that  ever  saw  the 
light  of  an  English  sun.  I  got  the 
■seed  from  the  H^onry,  where  there 
are  other  plants  of  the  kind,  but  mine 
has  been  the  first  to  flower.^' 

"Dear  me,"  said  Rosi,  "how  curi- 
ous J  But  it's  not  very  pretty,  is  it  ? — 
not  hialf  ^0  pretty  as  this  moss-rose, 
or  diis  tuKp." 

**  But  it's  very  rare,"  n^umed  the 
'Corat<i,  "and  has  some  eiirious  Qua- 
lities, Don't  let  your  bonnet  hang 
dver  it,  Rosa,  so  ks  to  sbreen  it  from 
fhe  sun,  or  it  will  be  longer  In  blow- 
ing." -     ' 

After  pretending  a  little  mor^  in- 
terest than  she  felt  in  (he  flower,  just 
to  gratify  the  Curate,  she  reihoved 
both  her  Donnet  and  herseff  from  theh* 
^oighbotiriiood  without  even  askfng 
its  name,  which,  indeed,  if  told  heV, 
would  have  been  '  forgotten  m  two 
minutes. '         ' 

But  the  Curate  retnained,  absorbed 
in  his*  opening^  flower.  This  was  a 
kind  of  event  in  which  he  took  vast 
interest — an  event  that  had  occupied 
d  prominent  place  in  hts  thoughts  for 
many  previous  days  and  nights.  Over 
this  flower  he  had  bent'tul  his  spiQo 
was  getting  stiflened,  like  the  joints  of 
a  Hindoo  devotee,  only  nioving  as  the 
moving  sun  threw  his  shadow  on  the 
object  of  his  devotiop. 

Rosa  ranged^  the  garden  lifter  heir 
own  fashion,  hopping  into  forbidden 
spots  to  admire,  face  to  face,  soine  re- 
tiring flortd  beauty  that  had  caught 
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her  e^e,  aad  leaving  two  ftmny  little 
footpnnte  in  the  dan^  mould  to  ahow 
who  had  been  the  trespBaser ;  going 
down  on  her  hands  and  knees  to  smell 
some  low-growinfi^  piece  of  painted 
sweetness ;  standmg  on  tiptoe  to  pull 
down  a  creeper  with  the  crook  of  her 
parasol;  and  taking  tolls  here  and 
there,  as  flowers  caught  her  fancy,  to 
make  up  a  tasteful  little  nosegav, 
flattering  herself  that  Josiah  would 
not  miss  them,  though  tixat  avaricious 
horticulturist  could  have  next  day 
named  every  one  that  had  disap- 
peared from  his  shining  hoards.  A 
mother's  deligiit  in  her  diildren  \&  un- 
certain and  full  of  alloy,  compared 
with  that  of  Josiah  in  his  flowers. 
They  never  screamed  when  he  wished 
them  to  be  quiet— never  required  to 
be  bribed  to  take  physic — never  tore 
their  clothes,  played  truantf  got  bitten 
by  mad  dogs,  nor  gored  by  mad  bulls 
— ^never,  when  they  grew  up,  formed 
indiscreet  attachments,  or,  at  least, 
none  such  as  a  little  patience  would 
not  remedy  (as,  for  mstance,  when 
his  stately  convolvulus  twined  over 
a  young  piece  of  London-pride)*- 
in  fact,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
of  parenthood  without  any  of  its 
anxieties. 

By  and  by  Josiah  stood  up  aiid 
straitened'  his  back,  placmg  his 
hand  in  the  hollow  thereof  to  assist 
the  operation.  Hearing  Rosa  chirp- 
ing in  a  distant  comer  of  hb  domain, 
he  made  off  in  that  direction  to  join 
her. 

''Don't  scold,  Josiah,"  said  Rosa, 
heading  up  her  spoils  to  his  nose — 
**  don't  scold,  and  Fll  stick  one  in 
your  button-hole.    There ! " 

"I  never  could,"  quoth  Josiah, 
gazing  regretfully  down  on  tho  bud 
that  now  lent  splendour  to  hb  coat — 
"I  never  could  see  any  possible 
affinity  between  'flowers  and  broad- 
cloth; and  why  people  should  pluck 
blossoms  from  the  stems  and  leaves 
that  harmonise  so  well  with  them,  to 
stick  them  into  a  dingy  produce  of 
the  loom,  is  one  of  me  puzzles  of 
humanity." 

"Why,  it  looks  beautiful  there," 
said  Rosa,  drawing  him  round,  fuU- 
front,  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  "  You 
shall  have  just  such  another  to  so  into 
tho  pulpit  with  next  Sunday,  and  ^our 
text  shall  be,  *  Man  is  cut  down  hke  a 


flower  of  the  field,'  or  the  Terse  about 
Solomon  and  the  lilies." 

''Pum!"  said  Josiah,  innching  her 
small  ear.  ^  You  resemole  the  lilies 
youreelf  in  one  point  of  view,  inas- 
much as  yon  toil  not,  neither  do  jou 
Sinn.  Do  you  thmk  human  bemes 
ought  to  be  content  with  mer^y 
blooming,  you  idle  child?" 

"  But  I  couldn't  beusefiil  if  I  tried," 
said  Rosa.  "And  do  you  know, 
that,  although  it*s  my  duty,  of  course, 
to  improve  mv  mind,  yet  it  makes  my 
head  ache  samy.  But  I'm  almost  for- 
getting what  it  was  brought  me  down 
here,  and  now  it's  nearly  time  to  go 
back.  So  sit  down  on  this  bench, 
Josiah,  and  TU  tell  vou  ail  about  it, 
though  I  know  you'll  say  Fm  a  little 
gossip  for  my  pams.  Something  so  in- 
teresting, too !— ^)h,  80  interesting  I " 

Josiah  sat  down  on  a  earden-aeat, 
and  Rosa  placed  herself  by  his  side. 

"  What  IS  this  great  piece  of  news, 
child?"  asked  tiie  Curate.  ''Have 
you  got  any  new  article  of  dress?  or 
have  you  heard  from  home  ?  or  what 
isit?'^ 

"  Something  much  more  important," 
said  Rosa,  kying  her  flowers  m  a 
loose  heap  in  her  lap;  "and  some- 
thing much  more  interesting  to  you. 
What  would  you  say,  now,  if  I  told 
you  that  a  certain  friend  of  yours  and 
mine,  whom  we  are  both  very  partial 
to,  was  plainly  and  undeniably  attach- 
ed to  a  certain  gentieman  that  you 
take  particular  interest  in  ? " 

The  Curate  had  taken  off  his  hat 
for  coolness,  and  at  this  piece  of  in- 
telligence, delivered  in  a  moaning 
tone,  the  blush  which  spread  over  his 
face  might  be  seen  reappearing,  from 
under  Ms  hair,  on  the  bald  part  of  his 
head,  making  it  look  so  red  that  odo 
might  have  fancied  an  Indian  had 
sciQped  him.  For  who  could  this 
friend  of  Rosa's  and  his  be  except 
Lady  Lee  ?  and  who  could  the  gentie- 
man, so  oracukrly  alluded  to,  be,  ex- 
cept— ^himself,? 

Such  was  his  first  thought;  but 
then  came  another,  that  set  his  heart 
beating  violentiy ;  and  the  blood  rush- 
ing down  from  his  face,  to  see  what 
all  the  knocking  was  about,  left  him 
veiy  white.  What  if  she  alluded  to 
some  other  than  himself!  a  tiiought 
which  he  had  never  yet  looked  at  uce 
to  fa^e,  but  which  was  now,  perhaps. 
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about  to  ravMkitself  to  hk  ■hrinkiAg 
•onl.  He  said  nothing,  because  be 
knew  his  voice  would  £ul  him;  and 
Rosa»  not  noticing  his  disorder,  be- 
cause she  was  busy  ananging  her 
Bosegay,  taking  loose  flowers  from 
her  \x^  and  puudng  them  where  she 
thought  they  would  appear  to  best 
advantsge,  went  on : — 

•^Orelia  and  I  have  often  wished 
that  such  a  thing  would  come  to  pass, 
but  we  never  expected  it  would  for 
all  that^  For  you  know,  Josiah,  that 
Lady  Lee  ''-H[Ah,  'twas  she,  then— 
and  he  had,  in  one  instance,  guessed 
rightly)— *' that  Lady  Lee  has  cared 
so  Httle  about  the  society  of  any  other 
gentlenum  —  except  you  "  —  (Rosa's 
words  here  were  almost  drowned  in 
the  loud  beating  of  the  Curate'a  ex- 
pectant heart,  and  the  mah  of  his 
thoughts— it  was  like  hearing  a  per- 
son talk  as  you  stood  by  a  cataract) ; 
—''and,  besides,  we  had  so  little  hoped 
of  ever  se^ng  anybody  at  all  worthy 
of  her,  that  it  seemed  altogether  too 
good  to  be  true.  But  1  really  think 
nothing  could  have  turned  out  netter ; 
and  you,"  added  Rosa,  looking  mean- 
in^y  up  at  bun,  ^  you,  I'm  sure,  will 
thiok  80  too." 

Would  any  one  suppose,  now  (so 
nn  the  Curate's  thought) — ^wonld  any 
one  suppose,  now,  that  this  little  girl, 
his  sister,  seated  so  quietly  and  so 
innocently  beside  him,  waa  inflicting 
on  him  terrible  torture? — stretching 
him  on  the  rack?  What  evil  spirit 
possessed  her,  that  she  oould  not  speak 
out  ?  He  knew  a  word  from  hun  would 
cause  her  to  do  ao;  yet,  for  all  the 
world,  he  oould  not  speak  that  word. 
However,  the  Recovery  came  soon 
enouffh. 

''\ou  see,  to  be  worthy  of  her, 
Josiah,  a  lover  must  be  clever — ^hand- 
some ^ — (noddmg  affirmatively  at  each 
word) — ^^  well-wed — agreeable— and 
one  she  oould  look  up  to.  All  these 
perfections,  and  one  more,  without 
whkh  i  should  never  have  thought 
him  complete,  and  that  ia»  that  he  is 
a  {liend  of  yours,  are  met  together  in 
Captain  Fane." 

For  a  short  space  after  these  words 
were  spoken,  the  Curate's  heart  went 
on  beating  rapidly,  because,  at  the 
pace  It  waa  going,  nothing  short  of 
absolute  overthrow  and  breakdown 
could  abruptly  cheek  it    But  it  so- 


bered down  at  eveiy  poliition— the 
intervals  grew  longer — longer — the 
awaim  of  thoughts  which  hf^  rushed 
to  their  common  centre,  thus  suddeidy 
dismissed,  flew  hither  and  thither, 
with  loud  buzzinff  and  confusion ;  and, 
then,  as  they  folded  their  wings,  there 
ensued  in  his  heart  a  dead  mlence. 
Rosa  went  on  talking,  but  what 
meaning  her  words  ha^  or  whether 
any,  he  did  not  know. 

^Presently  his  ideas,  one  by  one, 
be^  to  return.  Not  for  him,  then 
(tma  was  the  first),  not  tot  him  was 
to  be  the  peaceful  happy  future  he  had 
promised  himself— not  for  him  was  to 
be  prolonged  the  delightful  present 
The  idea  of  Lady  Lee  had  so  entwmed 
itself  with  all  his  hopes,  prospects, 
and  pursuits,  that  to  attempt  to  dis- 
entangle it  would  be  destruction  to 
the  pattern.' 

He  looked  up  at  his  parsonage,  a 
few  yards  in  ftoni  of  him,  where  he 
had  led  such  a  quiet,  sheltered  life, 
with  scarcely  a  care  to  disturb  him; 
and  shuddered  to  mark  how  dreary 
and  deserted  it  looked,  as  if  the  Larea 
had  forsaken  it  He  looked  round  at 
his  flowers;  their  beauty  waa  gone; 
that  particular  one  whose  blowing  he 
had  watched  caught  his  eye:  what  a 
fool  he  had  been !  while  he  was  intent 
only  on  that  miserable,  worthless 
flower,  his  happmesa,  his  very  life, 
were  slipping  fVom  beneath  him. 

''  Don't  you  thmk  so,  Josiah  1 "  asked 
Rosa,  petulantly;  for  she  had  put 
the  same  question  three  times  with- 
out an  answer. 

""TMnk  what?"  inquked  the  rapt 
Curate. 

*'Why,  that  it  b  a  great  i^ty  any 
misunderstanding  should  exist  be- 
tween them.  For  I've  noticed  that 
Hester's  coldness  to  him,  these  laat 
two  or  three  days,  i^  painful  to  both 
of  them ;  and  Fm  certain  it  is  nothing 
but  what  could  be  set  right  m  a  mo- 
ment And  you,  Josiah,  are  the  vezy 
person  to  set  it  right  You  must  speak 
to  Hestei^-you  must,  indeed*— and 
give  her  good  advke.  You  might  say 
to  both  of  them  what  they  wouldn't, 
peihapa,  say  to  each  other.  So, 
Josiah,  if  you'll  step  up  this  evening, 
and  Fm  sure  you've  nothing  better  to 
do,  Fll  take  care  you  shall  talk  to  her 
alone.  There  "  (kissing  hun),  *'  good- 
by  for  the  present    I  see  Fve  set 
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yon  thinking,  ami  V  ktaowyonHl  lUnk 

Set  hmi  thmkingK-yes;  bat  flu* 
diflerent  thougfate'from  those  she  sup- 
posed. Was  ft  not  enough  that  ras 
happiness  had  'been  trodden  down, 
seattered  to  the  winds,  Withetit  <  a 
tiiousht  for  him;  but  he  must  norw'be 
called  to  the  aSstsfanee  of  the  spoiled  ? 
It  was  like  asking  the  shepherd  to 
give  to  the  robber  his  pet  lamb.  No ; 
if  there  was  misunderstanding^  between 
tiioso  two,  it  wa^  none  of  his  miJdn^ ; 
he  even  felt  a  sceMt  pleasui^  in  it. 


Let^thkd  Mt  tt  rlgMiiiefttteltssI   tie 
had  been  admilttod   to'  no  shai^  In 

■  their  edunsels^-^  would  take  no  pvt 
in  their  ree6neiHbtion  t 

Thougtits  sueh  as  tfiese  were  too 
new  to  ^  gentle  mind  of  the  Conite 
to  present  themselves  without  eaiuiiig 
great  pe^turbatjen.  The  sun,  tiuu 
shone  at  first  on  his  back,  moved  to 
his  left  shoulder,  y^t  «tffl  he  sat  there 
-'-a  passing  shoWer  drenched  htm,  yet 
still  he  sat  thete^^lthe  long  shadows 

'swept  over  him,  and  the   sun  went 
down  upe^  his  anger. 


CSAFTER  XXXL 


Of  late  this  has,  I  regret  to  find, 
spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  tlito  central^, 
begun  to  assume  somewhat  the'  ap- 
pearance of  a  love-story.'  And  even 
a  love-story  might  bear  a  novel,  un- 
hackneyed aspi^  if  a  man  mT&ftt 
write  it  truly,  without  fear  of  getting 
his  eyes  scratched  o&t{  showing  Cu- 
pid, not  in  his  accustomed  >  genial, 
smiKng  phase,  but  as  an  infernal  imp- 
deity,  shooting  other  divinities  With 
poisoned  arrows*  *       > 

For,  look  at  the  Curate  Josiah  as 
we  first  saw  him — s^ple,  affectionate, 
true,  self-denying — receiving,  with 
open  heart,  the  f^vA  of  h»'  youth ! 
That  friend  has 'done  nothing  to  d#. 
serve  loss  of  fKvndship ;  vet,  at  the 
explosion  of  the  secret  mme  that  this 
pleasant,  comKal,  hannless,^  winged 
boy  has  laid  in  his  hearty  this  anciei!it, 
firm-rooted  friendship  is  scattered  to 
the  winds,  and  the  seat  of  it  becomes 
a  blackeneid  ruin. 

And,  setting  jealernsy 'iisidei  IKend- 
ship  still  sufrers  by  love.  None  but 
a  bachelor  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a 
friend,  or,  perchance,  to  "have  one. 
For,  though  you  1^*11  have  been  in- 
tiniate  witti  a  man  from  youth  ilp- 
wards — though  you  shafi  have  shared 
together  pleaaures  and  dangers— bati- 
di^  thoughts  to  and  lh>;  like  ahuttl6- 
eoeks,  by  many  a  jo^leS,  els^  solitary, 
fireakle— -yet  let  the  idol  of  a  three 
days*  fimcy  inteih^ne^  and  the  tried 
friend's  image  fades:  let  marriage 
ensue,  and  £e  memory  i<ef  those  an- 
cient times  goes  for  netfalngv  strangled 
bv  this  new  cl««e  tie.  ]>oulrt]ess  the 
old  Templars  kiie«r  this,  and  took  a 
vow    of  eelibacy,  'leas   on   monastic 


grounds  than  that  they  might,  is 
brothers,  be  faithfU  to  one  aimther.  '■ 

The  Curate  had '  at  len^,  at  the 
sutnmons  of  Jennifer,  withdrawn  nito 
his  sitting-room.  -There  he  sat  in  tiie 
dusk,  in'  his  accustomed  chair— not 
lounging  supinely,  as  usual,  but  lean- 
ing forward,  supporting  his  elbows  on 
his  knees^  his  face  on  his  closed  hands 
^-4ind  so  busv  with  hns  thoughts,  that 
he  did  not  notaee  the  stepe  of  a  horse 
that  came  down  the  road,  and  paused 
at  the  parsonage;  nor  the  footstep  of 
the  rider  as  1^  crossed  the  gravel 
path;  nor  the  opening  of  tfiedoor. 
Only  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shdulder'  he  started,  and  looked  up. 
.  There,  in '  tho  gk)om,  stood  the  tidl 
form  of  his  late  fViend-— of  him  whose 
image  he  had  be^,  ^or  ^^  last  fe%' 
hours,  chi|)ping  and'  defkcing^-^he 
form  of  Fane. 

">Josey,  ray  boy,"  saki  Fane,  "I 
come  to  you,  not,  as  Usual,  beoau^  I 
'Want  a  little  pleasant  eempanionsMp, 
a  little  revival  of  old  times,  but  be- 
cause I  want  a  fHend's  counsel,  or,  at 
anv<  rate,  his  e^,  and  that  on  more 
points  than  one.** 

'  i  Good  heavens !  (thought  the  Curate) 
did' they  take  him  for  a  stone,  a  log  of 
Wood?  Was  he  then  to  pre^e  at 
thepardtioB  of  Ms, own  hfeari?  Was 
he  w)  throw  feeHngs,  Idfisetions,  hopes, 
i]>to  the  ohdked  furnace,  in  order  that 
the  statue  of  Love,  made  by  other 
hands,  Bh/>uld  run  fredy  mto  the 
moilld,  aiMlcome  to*  ^t  in  perfec- 
tion 9*  Too  miich  I  too  much  I 

«" First,*' 'said  Fane,  ^'to'speak  oh 
a  subject'  you  are  tdi^eady  nartly  ae- 
quainted  with.    You  remeomr  what 
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conani  to  who^  plupeiiin  my!  wude'e 
afiectiona  I  have  eiieociedfd  r 

The  Curate  fm  leHeved  to  find  the 
mbfect  o&  whioh   jus  .atlevttea  was. 
required  dilferaat  lir#m  wiiat  he  ex- 
peetod,  and  ottsweredf  at  pnoe^.that 
he  remembered  all  the  partieulars. 

^I  believe  I  hftve  eticoeeded  in  dis- 
eovering  my  eooaii^''  aaid  Fane. . 

"* Indeed!"  exdauned  the  Curate, 
with  mtereat  eopewhaiiaflvakeaed  in 
epke  of  himaelf  .! 

""Yea,"  said  Fane,  "but  I  hwe de- 
tected him  only  at  the  very  moment 
he  has  eluded  my  giaap:  Tenday  I 
went  to  a  aflversmiUra  in  I>(Kidingto», 
to  give  directiona;  aboat  the  mMi^ 
tion  on  a  silver. eup  whkh.wotwere 
about  to  preaent^  in  token  of  eeteem, 
to  the  dragoon  QqbIow^  who  wa4  hurt 
m  the  ateepl«<haae  the  other  di^r* 
and  who  has  staee  quitted  the  aerviee 
«-A  token  welkoeiited,  both  b^  hia 
eddierly  conduct  and  hia  skill  in 
horsemaDahip,  bv  whidi  tiie  regiment 
haa  been  much  benefited.  Oa  the 
eounter  was  lying,  when  I  enteh^d,  a 
ihig  (^  curious  (Siaaing  and  conatnio- 
tioD.  I  reeoffnised  .it  in  a  moment 
for  the  aaaie  I  had  lately  ebeeived  on 
the  finger  of  thi9  very  dragoen  Onslow, 
when  he  waa  lying  aiek  at  the  lodge. 
I  took  it  up  to  look  .at  the  device  on 
the  atone.  There  I  b^eld  the  Le- 
vitta*  fiumily  creat  (my  coue^  ia  a 
Levitt,  yoa  know) — rather  a  peculiar 
cfMt— a  hand  •graqfNng  a'  thunder- 
bolt, with  the  motto— **  i>9imrw^' 
'Where  did  you  G»t  tfaiar  .1  aSced 
the  ailversmith.  *  It  nwe  aent  bun 
the  day  before,'  he.  laid  me,  *to  be 
eold  for  whatever  he  might  chooae  to 
gtre  for  it,  aEKl.wlth  it  eama  a  gold 
watch.'  Thia,l00|  he  showed  me:  it 
had  maide  thet^eaae  the  initiala  L.  L. 
*Who  brought  theser  I  aaked  the 
silversmith.  'The  messenger,'  lie 
said,  'waa  the «dauglkter  of  Ihe  land- 
lord of  the  Gn^Ms.'  That,  I  kneW, 
waa  the  mn  wfaese  Onslow  had 
been  billeted,  and  thither  I  repaired. 
Tlere,"  continued'  Fane,  <¥l  found 
mat  tribuhition.  in  .  the  houaebold. 
The  hindlord'a  daughter,  Susan,  t  when 
she  heard  my  enrand,-  could  hardly 
speak  for  crymg,  so^  pitepua  waa  tha 
AuWect  Her  m«^er,  the  landlady, 
told  me  the  wateh-and  nng  hadeome 
from  Onslow,  with  a  request  that  they 


jnlgfai  be  wM  ,fer  what  itm  woM 
fetdi,  aiMl.that.the  amoant  ol  Ma  btti 
at  the  Grapes  might  be  deducted  from 
the  proceeds.  'But,  Lovd  .love  him, 
Cafitaia,';  said,  the  good  hmdiady, 
'Ifc^  litlie  :he  bad  heie  heiwaa  wel- 
.  come  to,  -and  shouki  have  been  U  it 
had  been  Iwioe  aa  much;  ao  I  aent 
him  th«  whole  j£ia,  lOs.  that  the 
watchmaker  gave<  B»l  I'd  better 
have  kept  my  bill,  aa  he  told  ae, 
ilbr  he  sent  *  htxk  twov  keepsakes 
for  me  and  my. daughter,  that  moat 
have,  eost  ban  near  half  hia  money.' 
Well,  Joaey,  I  had  abMady  bon^t 
the  /ring  from  the  watchmaker— «ee, 
here  ii  i»-*and  I  rode  at  onee  to  the 
Heronry  lodge,  planniog  all  the. way 
how  I  should  difidoee  oiy8el£*<«4iDWJ 
ahould  surprise  ,my  eouain  with  .my 
knowledge  of  his  secret,  and  make  bun 
accept  my  servkes  hi  hia  behalf.  But, 
Joaey,  'the  beat  hud  plana  of  miee 
and  men  aft  gang  agee.'  The  bh^  had 
flown.  Thia  verv  afternoon  he  had 
set  out  to  eatch  the  Peddmgton  coach 
at  a  cross-road,  having  previoualy 
tsent  the  aolitary  trunk  tbaA  contained 
his  effeeta  thither  to  await  hkn ;  and 
it  had  no  direction  oa  it.  Nobody 
knows  where  he  lias  gxHie."  > 

"And  how  do  you  propose  to  find 
ban?"  asked  the  Cunte. 

**  I  shouki  have  followed  ia  pursuit 
of  hun  at  onoe,"  repUed  Fane,  "but 
for  two  'oonsidemtione.  One  waa, 
that  I  had  not  lie  yet  got  leave  of  ab- 
eetice^--the  other,  that  some  K>ther 
bowiess,  even  yet  nearer  my  heart, 
remaliied  to  be  aettkd,  before  I  eoidd 
depart  m  pea^e.  lAh,  Joaey!  bow  I 
come  to  the  mat  queatioD;  and  aow, 
indeed,  I  n0ea  your  eounsell" 
. .  The  ^loud  that  had  for  a  moment 
been  uplifted  fraa  the  Curate's  aoW, 
again  descended  bbMk  and.  heavy. 
Hecoade  no  resfKuse;  but  Fane  was 
too  imuch  oecupiod  with-  hia.  own 
thoughts  to  heea  that,  and  went  on, 
after  a. pause—  <  i 

.  ''Josey,"  he  said,  "to  you,  who 
know  ma  ao  well,  I  (need  not  unfold 
my  inner  .man4  You  know  ttiat  it  is 
my  Way  to  show  only  the  auriace  of 
my  nature.  You  know)  that^  while 
fully- sensibLe  of  the  value  of  fine  aen- 
tunent^  enthusiaam,  and  deep  feeling, 
I  shrink  from  ihaplaymg  them  on 
ordinaiy  occaaiona,  aa  Qaeen  Godiva 
ahnink  from  the  gaze  of  Coventry. 
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Well,  Josey,  though  one  may  thns 
fVeeze  over  the  surrace  of  life,  yet  the 
current  of  emotion  sweeps  none  the 
less  powerfully  underneath.  I  have 
long  perceived  that  I  was  letting  many 
of  my  best  faculties  run  to  waste, 
while  I  employed  others  compara- 
lively  valueless — and  all  the  tune  life 
dipping  on — on.  Heavens,  Josey!  if 
I  go  on  in  this  way,  I  may  become 
pemfied  into  one  of  Ihose  unhappy 
veterans  who  have  but  two  sources  of 
enjoyment — port  wine  and  the  news- 
paper— ^to  set  agamst  their  accumu- 
ktmg  miseries.  What,  for  mstance,  do 
I  know  of  many  of  the  feelings  which 
sway  civilised  man?  Fve  no.  more 
idea  of  home  than  a  Bedouin  Arab. 
And  while  treating  lightly  my  uncle's 
advice  to  marry,  I  knew  he  was 
right" 

He  paused,  and  presently  resumed. 
**But  then  I  am  so  fastidious,  so 
hard  to  be  moved  to  admire,  that  'twas 
no^  wonder  1  set  out  on  this  matrimo- 
nial expedition  with  small  hopes  of 
success.  C<mceive,  then,  Josey,  my 
discomfiture,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
my  cousin,  which  I  have  told  you  of,  so 
also  in  this,  I  discover  what  I  sought 
only  at  the  moment  it  seems  lost  to 
me." 

Again  he  paused — the  Curate  did 
not  speak,  and  Fane  went  on.  ^I 
need  not  speak  to  you,  her  fHend, 
Josey,  of  the  attractions  of  Lady 
Lee''-— (the  Curate  almost  groaned) 
— ^*I  need  not  say  how  all  in  her 
seems  made  for  my  admiration,  while 
there  is  nothing  to  offend  my  unhappy 
fastidiousness.  I  will  just  say,  Josey, 
that,  though  I  do  not  deny  to  have 
felt  passing  fancies  for  other  women, 
yet  I  never  met  one  but  her  with 
whom  I  could  be,  not  merely  content, 
but  eager  to  pass  my  life.  And  yet, 
as  I  tefi  you,  tiie  moment  of  my  mak- 
mg  this  discovery  is  far  from  a  mo- 
ment of  hope;  for  I  make  it  just  as 
Lady  Lee  begins  to  treat  me  vidth  the 
most  unaccountable  reserve — ^reserve 
that  would  repel  me,  did  I  not  see  it 
relieved  by  sudden,  short  intervals  of 
sympathy  and  relenting.  Now,  Josey, 
to-morrow  I  set  off  in  pursuit  of  my 
cousin,  and  my  stay  will,  perhaps,  l)e 
too  long  for  my  patience  under  uncer- 
tainty ;  so  I  am  resolved,  before  going, 
to  learn  my  fate  at  the  Heronry  to- 


morrow morning.  You  being  at  once 
my  old  friend  and  her  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, I  now  come  to  ask  yoa 
fWmkly  if,  knowing  her  as  you  do, 
you  are  aware  of  any  reason  why  aho 
fehould  have  thus  reversed  her  be- 
haviour to  mel  Is  she  attached  to 
any  one  else !" 

''I  am  not  aware,"*  answered  the 
Curate  ahorliy,  and  hi  a  strange 
voice. 

*^Are  there  any  famOy  reasons 
why  she  should  reject  me  1  You  aee, 
Josey,  I  am  anxious  so  to  shape  my 
course  to-morrow  as  to  depart  with  a 
certainty  of  some  sort  I  will  insure 
success  if  I  can.  If  that  be  out  of 
the  question,  I  wish  to  avoid  refusal" 

**i  know  of  no  family  reasons," 
answered  the  Curate,  dryly,  as  before. 

**You  cannot,  then,  as  my  fnend 
and  hers,  throw  out  any  light  fbr  my 
guidance.  Remember,  if  she  were 
an  ordinary  woman,  her  conduct 
might  be  set  down  to  coquettiflh 
caprice;  but,  with  her,  all  littie  mo- 
tives are  out  of  the  question." 

*'It  is  a  matter,"  said  tiie  Curate, 
making  an  effort  to  speak  when  he 
observed  that  Fane,  looking  anxiously 
at  him,  seemed  to  demand  a  reply-— 
''it  is  a  matter  in  which  I  cannot  ad- 
vise. This  is  the  first  confidence  you 
have  thought  proper  to  repose  in  me 
on  the  subject,  and  your  demand  for 
counsel  is,  therefore,  scareriy  reason- 
able." 

''But  it  is  only  within  these  tiiroe 
days  I  have  been  fairly  ajpprised  of 
my  own  feelings,"  saia  Fane,  who 
wondered  at  Josiah's  unexpected 
want  of  sympathy,  yet  little  suspected 
its  cause. 

"May  be  so,"  said  tiie  Curate, 
steeling  himself  aeainst  argument; 
"but  this  is  a  delicate  suqect,  on 
which  every  man  ou^t  to  tlunk  and 
act  for  himself." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said 
Fane,  addmg,  with  a  half  moile,  "bnt 
I  never  expected  to  hear  such  advice 
from  you  Xo  me.  I  have  come  upon 
you  in  an  unlucky  moment.  Well, 
Josey,  I  will,  as  you  somewhat  stoic- 
ally recommend,  trust  to  myself  only 
to-morrow.  But  I  must  not  forget 
what  was,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  mam 
object  of  my  coming  to-night  ITiis 
mommg  I  had  a  letter  from  my  unde, 
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on  A  anfcjaot  I  Itfm  often  mwiioiied 
to  huo.  A  living  in  his  gift  has  long 
been  eipectod  to  fall  vacnnW-at  laat 
the  incumbent  has  obligingly  taken 
hlmmlf  oS^  and  my  nnde  now  vnitea 
to  offer  it  to  you.  it  is  worth  between 
£300  and  j^OO  a-year;  but  you  will 
not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  Joaey, 
for  the  parish  is  in  such  a  heatheniw 
state,  from  neglect,  that  your  apostoUe 
>-irtue8  ^ill  be  fully  taxed  for  years  to 
eome." 

Tlie  Cnrate  was  confounded.  Fane 
vas  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head, 
and  the  pain  was  insufTerable,  till 
thoy  were  suddenly  quenched  by  a 
thought  which  his  unsuspicious  na- 
ture would  never  have  onginated  ex- 
cept under  the  influence  of  such  a 
suggestive  passion  as  jealousy.  Per- 
haps (be  thought),  periu^  thb  living 
was  meant  as  a  bribe  or  compensation 
for  his  compliance;  or  perhaps  it 
WIS  a  scheme  for  gettinff  bun  out  of 
the  WW.  He  put  the  letter,  ^liiich 
Fue  offered,  aaide.  ^  I  could  not  ac- 
cept the  offer,  Durham." 

^'Not  accept  it!"  echoed  Fane. 
*"  Some  Bcmple  that  would  never  have 
entered  any  head  but  yours.  You 
will  have  a  better  garden  than,  your 
present  one,  Josey."       * 

*^l  cannot  accept  it,"  replied  the 
Cnnte;  *^or,  plamer  still,  I  will 
not" 

Fane  stepped  quickly  away  to  the 
door.  **  Some  fi^ty  Dursues  me," 
he  said,  petulantly.  *'Qne  causeless 
estrangement  follows  another."  The 
door  was  already  open  when  he  tnmed 
bscL  '"Josey,"  he  said,  «'I  shall 
not  see  you  again  before  I  go,  and 
foa  and  I  have  been  friends  too  long 
to  part  uneasily  for  a  hasty  word  or 
a  fiash  of  iH  tefiper.  I  am  hurt  less 
by  your  present  absence  of  friendli- 
ness, than  by  the  iigujy  done  to  my 
ideal  by  thus  seetng^ou  under  an  un- 
favourable aspect  Josey,  I  wouldn't 
have  been  so  dissf^mted  for  more 
than  I  can  say ;  but  you  wiU  be  sonv 
to-moTTow,  and  111  try  to  forget  it 


before  I  oome  baisk  agoin.  God  ble«i 
you.    Good-by." 

He  took  the  Curate's  passive  hand, 
pressed  it,  and  left  the  room.  As  he 
went,  the  Curate's  mental  eye  turned 
judicially  inward  upon  hunself,  and 
he  stood  m  his  own  presence  like  a 
criminaL 

The  reaction  which  follows  a  sense 
of  having  acted  unworthily  is,  in  a 
nature  luce  the  Curate's,  quick  and 
violent  Reproaches  from  Fane  would 
have  hardened  him,  and  he  might 
have  brazened  out  his  conduct  even 
to  himself  for  a  short  jime ;  but  his 
resentment  had  melted,  his  firmness 
had  deserted  him,  and  he  was  left 
vnth  no  better  company  than  remorse. 

Acting  on  his  new  unpulse,  he  flew 
out  of  the  house,  calling  after  hia 
friend.  ^Durham!"  he  shouted — 
''Durham!  one  word!"  The  only 
anawer  was  the  echo  of  the  horae> 
hoo&  as  Fane  galloped  up  the  r<Nid. 

Breathless  and  barehe«ded,  the  Cu- 
rate returned  to  the  house.  The 
older  pam  was  deadened  in  the  acute- 
ness  of  this  new  self-inflicted  W9und, 
and  seemed,  in  comparison,  light  and 
bearable.  He  remembered  Fane's 
remarks,  of  a  few  days  before,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  being  aware  of  our 
hidden  nature,  and  he  shuddered  at 
the  glimpse  of  some  qualities  of  hLs 
own  thus  revealed  to  hua. 

While  eonsi^erinff  what  ^Medieet 
atonement  he  could  make  to  Fane, 
the  remembrance  of  Rosa's  sug^ 
gestion  suddeidy  occurred  to  him. 
Even  now  she  was  periiaps  expecting 
him  to  enter  the*  Heronry  on  his 
peace-making  mission.  He  would 
go — ^yes,  he  would  go,  and  confess  all 
to  Hester--4ell  her  of  his  friend's 
doubts— entreat  her,  at  all  cost  to 
himself,  not  to  throw  away  snidi  a 
heart  as  Fane's— and  thus  proVe  the 
smcerity  of  his  repentance.  He  would 
go,  too,  on  the  mstant,  for  he  felt  he 
could  not  sleep  till  he  had  disehaiged 
some  of  the  aoctannlating  pressure  on 
his  soul. 
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lady  Lee  and  her  two  young  fiiends  occupied  in  reading,  tiiongh  Rosa, 
were  seated  together  m  the  library,  peeping  up  now  and  then  from  a 
her  ladyship   imd   Orelia    Ostensibly    cushion  she  was  embroidering,  notksed 
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tM  thtf  «ye8  of  bofh  6f  tfidiiif  Often' 
wandered  from  the  page.  Nay,  Laiiy 
Lee  had  at  last  become  so  dfterrty  atM 
uni«8erve<tty  absent  in  mind,  that  tlie 
had  let  the  book  fall  on  her  la|H  whHe 
her  eye^'were  fixed  on' a  blank  space 
in  Hie  waH  in  fl-ont  of  hei<;  «"  What 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  in  love ! "  tlionght 
Rosa.  •'      •• 

'Se>reral  tokens  of*  the  recefit  pre* 
sefloe  of  Julius  werft  seattered  about 
the  room.  A  broken-down  musical 
coaohf  with  on^  wheels  stood  in  a  cor- 
ners—the piecefi  of  i  a  dnsected  mop  lay 
on  the  tabl^— <and,  near  them,  the  tin 
trtnnpet  bought  for  him  at  the  fur, 
oA  whi<ih  hewtts  aoeustomed  to  pe¥^ 
fom  a  good  deal,  w4th  more  deMsHt 
to  faitDself '  than  to'  Ms  hearers,  ms 
fifvourile  toy— a  '  musket  which, '  by 
means  of  a  spring^  discharged  its 
nUBfrod  wkh  great  effect,  and  Whwh 
caused  a  genml  nervousness  to  per- 
vade the  hoQsehold-^was  not^  hoW- 
ever,  among  the  rest,  for  he  nev4r 
coitfd  be  pne^fllled'Upon  to  retire  to  b^ 
wi^ttt  it,  and  always  slept  with  the 
weapon  bv  his  side,  as  if  he  expected 
hMiscbmfUcerti  'every  moment.  Pick 
was  asleep  -on  the  sofa,  embracing  his 
tw6  hind  legs  and  'his  taS  in  his  arms, 
like  a  smaU^  Aiggot. 

Rosa,  watching  fbr  her  'brother's 
anhal,  heard  hit  Atep  in  the- hall,  aildf 
darted  out  upon  him. 

Josiah*s  entrance  did  not  'excite 
modi  notice,  b^icause  he  was  aocns^ 
toftMed  tOi  Wk  in  and  out  at  all  hours, 
mere  like  one  of  the  family  than  n 
viaitor.  He  east  an  anxious  glance ' 
at  Lady  Lee-— fidgeted  about  the 
room  for  a*  while — ^took  np  things 
from  thd*  table  and  laid  Ihem  down 
agaiiH-and  then  looked  meac^Agly  at 
Roea. 

>'0#elia,^  whispei^  Rosh  to  that 
yoong  lady,  ""I  'think  JoMtth'  hafria 
iiltle  seeret  to  tell  Hester.  Come 
wf&  me  to  the  drawing-^oom,**  and 
she  and  Orella  Ibfb  the  library. 

The  Oomte  Went  and  leaned  over 
the  back  of  Indy  Lee's  chair.  ^Hea- 
ter," he  said,  ^  I  come  here  as  a  peni- 
tent" 

*'  As  a  penitent,  Josiah  1 "  exclaimed 
her  Uidyship,  half  raising  herself,  and 
taming  to  look  at  him. 

^m  sfUl-^on'«'fldt^  at  me,**  sifid  * 
the  Curate,  ««and^  i  shall  say  what  I 


'  hAve  to  nay  niore  easHy."    MepauNd 

.  a  Kttle,  and  went  on.'  '**!  most  make 
haste  to  confess,  er  I  know  not  what 
delirtiHn  may  next  seise  me.  I  have 
caught  glimpeee  of  myself  to-day  that 
have  mMe  me  shudder,  and  put  me 
aeteially  in  fear-  of  myself;  even  on 

'  my  way'here,  I  was  tempted  to  turn 
blisk,  and  kedp  a  shamifif  ul  salenee  " — 
and  the  -  poor  Curate  passed  Ins 
hand  iiresolutety  aistbss  his  forehead. 
**Why  should  I  tell  you  I  have  al- 
w)ftys  thought  you  charming  1  Why 
say  that  for  veare  I  have  had  no 
pleasant  thonghts,  hopes,  or  prospects, 
of  winch  your 'idea*  has  not,  uncon- 
sciously to  myself,  formed  the  gronnd- 
woA  1 "  ("'Good  heatons ! "  thought 
Liuiy  Lee,  half  sturting  trotn  her  chair, 
as  these  wordai  Were  '  uttered  m  a 
mournful,  '  trembling  <  voko,  **what 
has  ootiie  to  JosiiSi  f^(-he  most  be 
crazy !'^>'  •'You  must' 'know  thb  as 

'  well  as  1 ;  and  whether  you  do  or 
ndti  the  recital  would  not  be  interest- 
ing to  ybu:  For  these  thonghts  I  do 
not  ask  any  indulgence,  though  I  am 

'  sure  yen  'wnl  not  view  ^em  with  con- 
tempt Of  harshness.     But  I  do  ask 

•  yeto  syn^thy,  when  I  tell  you  that, 
suddenly;  iMthout  wanung,  and  while 
sunning  myself  securely  hi  your  friend- 
ship; r  became  aware  that  the  interest 
whkh  Iwovld  havs^  given  the  worid 
to  inspire  m  you,  was  aroused  for 
anotfier."' 

«•  Josiah!'^  baid  her  ladyship,  in  a 
severe  lone.  =  **Mr.  Y^mg!  are  you 
not  a  little  passing  the  fimits  of  friend- 
ship?" 

The  Curate  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
her  sholdder: '  **  Sur^  you  know  me 
weU  enough  to  fe^l  Uiat  I  would  not 
give  you  unneoestory  pain,"  he  said. 
''I  do  dot  eome  here  toiplead  my  own 
hopeless,  abandoned  cause,  nor  to  in- 
duAg<B  in  any  repining«,"bttt  to  repair, 
if  Jio^sible,  a  grea^  fault  In  the 
anger  and  pain  of  disappointment,  I 
have  repelled  the'  kindheas  of  my  best 
friend.'  Of  aH  the  men  I  have  known, 
ndne  have  ever  so  commanded  my 
admiration  and  respect,  and  roused 
my  warmest  feelings,  as  Durham 
Fane.  Yet,  thouf[h  he  more  than 
returned  those  feehngs,  I  have,  within 
this  hour  past,  'treated  him  with 
shameful  injgratitude." 
^UAj  1^  felt '  Ihahkful   that  Hie 
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Curate  had  posted  faknself  behind  her, 
for  she  would  now  have  been  as  un- 
wflling  to  eneoonter  hb  gaze  as  he  was 
to  meet  hen. 

^I  «{aa  not  oaiy  nDgrat0fii],'<.jCQD- 
tinued  Joeiah,  .**.bttt  fal^  to  w  own 
settled  idea..  ,  There  was  nothing  I. 
betteved.ia  Aore  fumly  than,  the 
worth  of  mj  ficieod  Dui)iain;  He 
vmA  in  all  thmg»iny  fuperior;  he  was 
my  model  of  excellence.  Since  wje 
were  hojT*  at  9Qbo<4i  together  I|hape 
thought  .this;  o|'.  him;  a^  yet  all. this 
afternoon  i  hajvoi  been-  hating  him — 
hitiBg  him,  HQ0t^-*^«nd  iof.  what? 
Hc«auae  he  k>vea  one,  of  whosO'love  he 

isiar  wortfaiar.^ban  L'*  

,  The  Curate  ipade.  ,a  pause.     Jjuly 
Lse  did,  not  speak.  .{ 

**Wheu  I  Mve  rea^of  ith0  actions 
of  the  passions  in  draioQAs  and  ikovels» 
which ,  are  extoUed  aa  displaying  the 
secyets  of  thq  heart,"'  he  w^Qt  on,  >'L 
have  either  considered  sudden  ,iievul- 
sioDB  aud  ^li^nUasts  of  feeli^^, /depicted 
m  the  ma^  individuiJ,  impossible 
fi^ns,  or,  at  any  ^te,  true  only  pf 
characters  with  which  I,  the  reaider, 
ha^  u^thiAg  ift  ^<|innion.  But  I  hfive 
learned  u^:  mi^ak^-  X  feel'  that  oir- 
cumataooea.  mi|^  make  me  a  «iVMm»J 
as.  great  a»  a«y  of  my  poorest,  most 
abandoned  brethren.  Gpd  forgiye  me  1 
if  tL  wish  -^uld  hav€^  killed  Durham  this 
day,  he  niight  now  be.  }i£dl6ss,  alain  )>y 
his  friend;  Ey^n  now,  I  might  ^1..  be 
tb»  sport,  of  auobi  feelings,  had  not 
hia  own  geiMnrous  act  lesto^  me, to 
n^fBelf.? 

Jknin  the  Curate  paused.      . 

^Be  haa  se^  with  pain,  for  some 
di^a.paaty  an  alteraUQU  in  your  con- 
duct to  him»  Glest^^  tie  knoi^rs,  asi.I 
and  all  ufho.kBOWyqf4-p^ust.-l$nowvthat 
this  springs  from  no  trivial  o|^,wanton' 


^I  cannot  expl9iB.it|**,saidj}H«dy  Lee, 
haat^. 

^'^ot  to  me,"  said  ,Josia)i,  ^^^not  to 
me;:l  do  nc^i  seek  to  divine^jit;  that  is 
n«^  my.plje^t.    Button  must  explain 

it    tohUU.*'  .  .  I   I        T      r       .1- 

**Jtak^  how  cMi  I  do  so  miaakedr 
said, LadjF  Le^  ^  ..     vi 

"Miestfr,  to-mioirow  Durtuuni  leaves 
ua  for  a,  whfle:  in.thci  disohftigQ.  of  .a 
naeoasary  .4uty---4o  wMin  his  i^Mng 
eoii9in«  oi  whom  he  haa  fMmd  liaa^ 
Bffoiji'Jie  gciea^  he  will  oome  to  .you 


to  learn  his  fate.  You  must  be  opea 
with  him,  Hester.  You  must  not 
cast  away  such  a  man  as  Duriiam  for 
a  scruple.  I  wish  I  could  do  him  jus- 
tiee;  I : wish  I  eonld  describe  hm  as  he 
is." 

"^It  is  not  neeesaaiy,!"  faintly  mur- 
mured JUuly  Lee. . 

That  confeasioa  of  hem  was  a  sharp 
pang  for  the  Curatev  Perhaps  some 
latent  hope  may  have  easted  in  his 
heart,  that,  afi^r.,aUy  she  was  not  at* 
taahed  to  Fane — ^«v'ho  knows? — or  if  it 
were  so^  who  shall  cast  the  first  stone 
at  hi^i?  If  thero.were.  such  a  hope,  it 
vanished  at  her  woids^  /and  the  Curate 
W/ent  on  gaUantly. 

^f  You  must  be  frank  with  him, 
:  Hester;  do  not  lets  any  scnipulons 
feelings,  prevent  ^ou  .from  eonfidmg 
evenyUdilg  to  bun.  Por  tomaA^s 
what  is  at  stake. ,  If  ttto  whole  worid 
were  given  to  yon  to  choose  from,  I 
do  not  believe  you  could  find  another 
more  wcirUiy  of.  you  in  himself,  nor 
.  more  ^t,  to  make  ypu  happy.    Per- 

Sa  l&t  without  warning,  he  had 
ed  you  for  explanation,  it  might 
have  been  withheld.  But  now  I  will 
tcast  that .  to-morrow  I.  may  have  the 
satiftfaetion  of  knowing  that  my  words 
of  to-night  have  had  their  influence. 
.  In  thus.  advisinF  you  I  }iave  done 
sem^  penanee^-f  have  indeed;  but  it 
leaves  no  smart  behind'-rather  bringu 
inff  present  relie£  .  Thmk  well  of 
what  I  haye  •  said,  Hester;  thmk 
well,  too,  of  what  you  will  say  to 
Durham  to-moirow.  And  now,  good 
.niAL"    . 

lady  Lee  rose  from  her  chair — pit 
?  her  haadkerchief  to  hiweyes— andynth- 
dvewit 
.  ^  Poof :  josiahl"  ahe  said. 
Shesheld  ^ut  her  hand*  but  whether 
the  Curate  could  not  trust  hunself  to 
•  take  it,  or  whether  he  had  made  a  vow 
of  ae^4nortifii!ation»  or  from  whatever 
causa  it«naght  be,  h^  pret^uied  not  to 
notice,  the.  action;-  and^  shaking  his 
heiMl  aa  he  repeated,  ^  Good   night, 
good  night,"  went  out,  without  loofing 
at  her.  i.       i. 

.''  Have  you  managed  it  mcely,  J»- 
siahr  asked. Roea,  meeting  him  in  the 
hatt.    .  .    .; 

**I  have.dotoe.  m9  best,  my  chikl— 
I  honeetlydone  my<beBt|."  eiud  the  poor 
Curate..  •  ■.•     .•-.''    tt 
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celebrate  it**  It  seemed  formal  and 
resular,  and  was  signed." Bagot  Lee.'* 

He  read  it  over  three  or  four  times 
before  he  seemed  to  catch  the  mean- 
ingy  thouffh  the  wording  was  clear 
enough ;  then,  ]a3ring  it  on  the  table, 
he  rose  and  turned  away  to  the 
window. 

This,  then,  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  altered  treatment  of  him — she 
was  enefaged  to  Sloperton !  The  oc- 
casional relentings  which  he  (soft  fool 
as  he  was!)  had  set  down  to  a  far 
different  cause,  were  mere  glimpses 
of  repentance  from  a  consciousness 
that  she  had  given  him  encourage- 
ment, led  him  on  merely  to  trifle  with 
him,  while  giving  herself  to  another. 
Yes;  it  was  the  last  solution  he 
should  ever  have  reached  unassisted, 
but  now  it  was  clear  as  noonday. 

Well !  he  had  been  a  fool,  an  idiot, 
this  once,  but  it  should  be  the  last 
time.  He  would  never  again  mve  a 
woman  the  power  so  to  wound  him. 
And  yet  how  could  he  ever  have  guess- 
ed that  she,  Hester  Lee  (here  her 
ladyship's  noble,  thoughtful  face  rose 
bfaunly  oefore  him) — ^how  cmdd  he  ever 
haVe  jessed  that  she,  of  all  women, 
would  ever  have  been  caught  by  the 
fair  outside  of  such  a  man  as  Sloper- 
ton! And  was  a  woman  who  could 
be  so  caught  worthy  of  another 
>  thought  from  him  ?~no,h6  would  cast 
her  idea  from  his  memorv.  An  ex- 
cellent and  valiant  resolution,  Cap- 
tidn  Fane — only  so  hard  to  keep. 

Suddenly  there  came  crowding  upon 
him  a  vast  number  of  memones— of 
smiles,  of  kmd  words,  of  glances: 
nay,  tiie  spirit  of  whole  interviews 
and  conversations,  distilled,  as  it  were, 
into  a  moments  space,  flashed  vividly 
aeross  him,  till  he  was  bewildered  by 
the  recollections  he  had  unconsciously 
stored  up.  He  was  roused  ftom  tlie 
ooDtemplation  of  these  by  the  voice 
of  Sloperton. 

**By  the  by,  my  dear  fellow,"  be- 
gan the  Captain,  and  then  abruptly 
stopt,  for  Fane,  turning  suddenly  at 
hfls  voice,  east  on  him  a  glance  that 
vTamed  Sloperton  he  had  better  not 
trifle  with  hun  just  now.  Fane  made 
mo  attempt  to  afiect  indifierence : 
what  did  he  care  for  the  exultation  of 
a  man  he  despised  1 — why  should  he 
trouble  himself  to  assume  a  disguise  ! 
what  would  have  mattered  to  hmi  just 


then  the  opinions  of  the  whole  world* 
or  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  2  He 
strode,  without  speaking,  across  the 
apartment,  and  p^sed  into  his  sleep- 
ing-room.  Sloperton,  watching  him, 
felt  half  sorry  when  he  saw  how  strong 
was  the  emotion  he  had  succeeded  in 
creatine.  ^He  is  hit  rather  hard,'' 
he  said  to  himself.  *' Really  'tis  a 
pity  we  both  fancied  the  same  woman, 
iff  I  had  thought  he'd  have  taken  it  to 
heart  so,  I  almost  think  I  should  have 
let  him  make  the  discocery  for  him- 
self." 

He  heard  Fane  tell  his  servant,  in 
a  voice  of  forced  steadiness,  to  finish 
the  packing  of  his  portmanteau  im- 
mediately. He  would  go,  not  by  the 
afternoon  coach,  but  by  the  first  one, 
which  would  pass  in  half  an  hour. 

At  tl^is,  Sloperton,  leaving  the 
room,  descended  to  the  street  Loung- 
ing there  for  a  few  minutes,  he  saw 
Fane's  servant  come  down  and  tell 
the  groom  to  lead  his  master's  horse 
back  to  the  stable.  Satisfied  that  he 
had  thus  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
projected  visit,  he  then  repaired  to  his 
lodgings. 

These  being  situated  near  the  hotel, 
he  heard  the  coach  drive  up  to  the 
Bush,  he  saw  the  fresh  horses,  with 
their  clothes  on,  pass  up  the  street  to 
be  harnessed  to  it,  and  waited  at  the 
window  till  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
and  the  rumble  of  the  wheels  told  him 
it  had  started.  On  the  box-seat  sat 
Fane,  his  hat  pulled  down  far  on  his 
forehead.  Sloperton  stood  at  the 
window  ready  to  catch  his  eye  and 
wave  his  hand  to  him,  feeling  quite 
benevolently  disposed,  just  then,  to- 
ward his  defeated  rivu;  but  Fane 
did  not  look  right  or  left 

''Come,"  said  Sloperton  to  him- 
self, "'tis  better  he's  gone — it  pre- 
vents bother  and  confusion.  And, 
really,  'tis  soniethinff  to  be  proud  of 
to  cut  out  a  fellow  nke  that — I  shdl 
thmk  the  better  of  myself  for  it;" 
which,  however,  would  have  been  quite 
superfluous,  if  not  imposmble. 

Fane,  mean  time,  as  he  left  Dod- 
dington  behind  him,  was  resolute  to 
root  the  memory  of  Lady  Lee  from 
his  mind.  It  was  thrust  out  at  one 
point  only  to  enter  at  another.  It  was 
suggestea  incessantly  by  thoughts  ap- 
parently the  most  foreign  to  it  Ho 
tried  to  talk  to  the  coachman*  and  to 
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alted  to  hb  remailfl;  the  eoiehiiuni» 
knowing  he  wm  talking  to  what  he 
was  plMed  to  call  «*  a  cavalry  gent," 
inunediafiely  hegan  to  enlaige  on  the 
merita  of  the  grey  filly  that  officiated 
aa  hia  off-leader.  The  grey  filly 
inatantly  anggeated  Diana,  and  the 
tEauitiQD  from  Diana  to  hu  fair  mia* 
traaa  waa  ahort  and  easy.  Then  he 
aaked  about  the  ^Ufierent  countiy-Beata. 
they  paaaed— but  he  rememhelred  to 


have  aeen  inetnrea  of  moat  of  tiiem  hm 
a  hiatoiy  of  the  ooonty  in  the  lihimrf 
at  the  Heronry-^nd'he  thought  of 
her  who  waa  then  perhaps  aeated  in 
that  libraiy,  till  he  waa  enraged  at  the 
eomplaeeney  with  which  he  still  dwelt 
on  the  image.  It  started  up  from  alt 
manner  of  odd  comers  and  nooks  of 
his  mind — ^put  by  there,  just  aa  a 
miser  bides  some  of  his  guineas  in  a 
teapot  or  an  old  alooking. 


cfiunrBR  xxxiY. 


If  Fane  had  been  nenreua  and  anx* 
ioua  that  momioff,  Lady  Lee  had  been 
Ui  more  ao.  Absence  of  mind — in- 
coherent replies — starts  aa  the  door 
opened,  and  quick  anxious  glances 
towards  it,  aU  told  the  observant  Rosa 
who  waa  expected.  Therefore,  soon 
after  breakfast,  Rosa  coaxed  Orelia 
out  for  a  walk,  leaving  her  ladyship 
akme  in  the  libiary/ 

£lev«i  oVlock  came — ^tbe  earliest 
hour  at  which  she  thonffht  it  probable. 
Fiue  would  come.  A  book  waa  open 
oa  the  table  before  her,  but  sbei  had 
read  the  same  page  over  about  fifty 
tfanea,  with  no  more  idea  of  the  mean- 
mg  of  it  on  the  fifty-first  reading  than 
bMora  she  commenced.  Every  noise 
in  the  hall  made  her  start*— once  a 
step  waa  heard  which,  tbouc^h  aa  un- 
like Fane's  aa  it  well  could  be,  she 
peraMted  in  believing  muat  be  his:  it 
waa  abort,  quick,  aiKl  appaeently  ad- 
vancing at  a  run,  and  was  followed 
Iwan  impatient  and  ineffeetial  fum- 
buag  at  the  handle  of  the  door,  katmg 
for  upwards  of  a  minute,  when,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  mountain  waa 
delivered  of  that  very  ridiculoua  mouse 
JaliusL  Thia  young  mitleman  was 
very  abruptly  diamiased,  and  ahortly 
afterwaida  a  more  manly  step  waa 
heard — ^it  waa  the  footman  with  aome 
stupid  mesaage — ^how  she  hated  the. 
man  I — ^people  must  create  theae  false 
alarma  merely  to  aanoy  her-— and 
yei  even  these  were  preferable,  ahe 
thought)  to  unbroken  expectation. 

Twen^  times  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  ahe  looked  9i  her  watch— aa  often 
at  the  little  gold  dock  which  two  ivory 
angels  held  between  them  on  the 
mantelpiece — twenty,  timea  she  ap^ 
ptted  heraelf  anew  to  her  page,  and 
raad  it  over  without  thefunteat  con> 


ception  of  what  it  waa  about.  J9he 
waa  thinking,  all  the  time,  of  the  ex- 
planation she  should  mve  Fane — ^how 
ahe  could  best  screen  Hagot,  and  how 
soften  his  apparent  hatrod  of  Fane, 
till  it  shoukl  f^jpear  only  a  mere  whim-. 
sical  prejudice.  For  though,  ainee  their 
late  nocturnal  interview,  her  indififer- 
ence  for  the  Colonel  had  been  con- 
verted into  positive  dblike,  yet  she 
somehow  wished  to  throw  the  conduct 
of  her  relation  into  aa  favourable  a 
light  aa  it  would  admit  of. 

She  wondered  how  Fane  would  take 
what  ahe  had  to  tell  him — ^whether 
he  would  liaten  to  reason — ^whether 
he  would  attempt  to  ai)^e,  or  submit 
at  once  to  what  waa  inevitable— or 
(but  thia  thought  was  only  allowed  to 
flit  dimly  across  her  mind,  and  waa 
never  fairly  brought  up  for  inspee- 
tion) — or  whether  he  would  suggeet 
any  mode  of  appeasing  Ba^t. 

Twelve  o'clock  came — thia  auspense 
was  hard  to  bear !  A  nervous  flnah 
bad  fixed  itself  on  her  cheek-*ahe 
felt  a  strong  impulse  to  start  from  her. 
ohair  and  hurry  to  the  window,  or  out 
of  the  room,  or  anywhere,  for  a  mo** 
ment's  change,  but  sat  still  neverthe- 
less. HalApast  twelve:  an  embroid- 
ery frame  was  near  her — she  resolved 
to  do  a  certain  number  of  atitches,  and 
then  go  to  the  window :  she  did  so  r 
went  to  the  window,  loitered  there,, 
and  retumed  to  do  some  more  stichea,; 
this  time  ioereasmg  the  number  by, 
ten.  Thia  got  over  the  time  till  one* 
o'clock;  and,  ahortly  after,  her  ear 
caught  the  tramp  of  a  horse  on  the 
gravel  It  woula  have  been  eaay  to^- 
go  to  the  window  and  see  who  tfaia 
WM,  but  ahe  oouldnt  do  it ;  because 
it  might  not  be  him  after  all,  and  abe 
w»hed  to  pKolong  her  hope.     Tho^ 
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horae  stopped  at  the  southern  en- 
traoce ;  Fane  usually  dismounted 
there.  -She  heard  the  servant  go  to 
the  door — what  could  he  mean  by 
going  so  slowly— why  didn't  the  crea- 
ture run  ?  She  heard  him  precede  the 
Yisitor  along  the  hall— they  reached 
the  door  of  uie  libranr— 4t  was  opened, 
and  she  put  her  haaa  before  her  eyes, 
bending  them  on  her  embroidery,  and 
stooped  forward  to  conceal  her  flutter; 
and  the  servant,  in  a  perfectly  calm 
and  equable  tone,  announced — -—Cap- 
tain Sloperton. 

The  Captain  entered  with  rather 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  melan- 
choly sweetness  in  his  aspect  He 
saw  her  start  at  his  name-— he  saw  the 
deep  flush  on  her  &ce  turn  to  un- 
usual paleness  as  he  approached — ^he 
felt  her  hand  tremble  as  be  took  it, 
and  noticed,  too,  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 
And  the  Captain,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  pride  and  power,  felt  a  mixture  of 
exultation  and  pity  in  the  thought 
that  his  presence  could  occasion  such 
decided  and  interesting  emotion.  She 
had  concealed  her  feelings  cleverly 
enough  hitherto — but  he  had  known 
— ^yes,  he  had  been  perfectly  certain, 
even  before  that  jewel  of  a  girl,  Fillett, 
had  told  him  the  true  state  of  affiurs 
•^that  Lady  Lee  couldn't  keep  up  the 
Uttoe  long :  gad,  sir,  he  had  half  a 
mind  to  punish  her  hypocrisy  bv  aflTect- 
ing  indiflerenoe  in  his  turn— \would 
serve  her  right ;  but  no,  he  would 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and 
while  he  was  flushed  vnth  his  success 
at  having  ffot  rid  of  Fane;  yes,  he 
would  push  his  advantage  at  once, 
aod  settle  the  bnsmess. 

Never  had  the  Captain's  voice  been 
more  softly  seductive,  or  his  eyes  more 
expressive,  than  when,  gently  press- 
ing Lady  Lee's  hand,  and  retainm^  it 
as  long  as  he  was  allowed  (which 
wasnt  veiy  long),  he  said,  **How  is 
my  fair  cousin  to-day?"  The  Cap^ 
tarn  was  fond  of  alluding  to  the  reliu 
tkmship— it  cave  him  the  right  to 
q>pear  a  little  more  intimate  than 
othera ;  and  while  taking  a  chair  near 
her,  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  table, 
he  continued  to  regard  her  with  a  sad, 
serious  air,  which  he  did  not  doubt 
waa  inexpressibly  alTectittg. 

She  felt  dreadfully  irniMtient:  first, 
there  was  the  disappointment;  next, 
the  Captain's  leburely  mnmer  Indi- 


cated that  his  vMt  might  not  be  a 
ahort  one ;  and,  if  Fane  should  eoaie 
while  he  was  there,  the  oppoftsnity  se 
watched  and  longed  for  might  be  lost 
But  that  must  not  be ;  she  would  be 
ss  cold  to  Captain  Sloperton  as  pos- 
sible— even  uncivil,  if  necessary,  ra- 
ther than  sufier  the  chance  of  that 
Nothing  could  well  be  farther  from 
the  thoughts  of  the  ill-starred  Sloper- 
ton  than  the  idea  that  his  presence 
was  unwelcome.  **  111  give  her  a 
little  time  to  collect  herself,  poor 
thin^,"  he  thought — so  he  said  aloud, 
motioning  gracefully  towards  the  open 
book  on  the  table,  **  May  I  aak  the 
subject  of  your  studies  % " 

Lady  Lee  took  the  book  from  the 
table,  and  handed  it  to  him  for  an- 
swer. 

*<  Ah,— Cortnne,"  he  said ;  ''  a  love- 
tale.  Do  yon  know,"  said  the  Cv^ 
tain,  turning  towards  her  with  charm- 
ing confidence,  ''do  you  know,  I'm  so 
glad  you've  been  reading  a  love-tale. 
If  I  had  been  asked  by  any  one  on  my 
road  hither.  How  would  you  like  to 
find  your  cousb  employed  ?  I  should 
have  answered.  By  all  meana  in  reai* 
ing  CorinM,''* 

'« Still  a  Uttie  fluttered,"  thought 
the  Captain,  glancmg  at  her,  as  she 
bit  her  lip  and  nude  a  slight  gestore 
of  impatience. 

**!  am  enehanted,  too,  at  findhig 
you  alone,"  went  on  Sloperton.  ■<  Your 
two  voung  friends  are  charmmg  girls, 
my  dear  cousin,  yet  I  should  never 
have  forgiven  thev  presence  to-di^." 

Lady  Lee  turned  her  face  quickly 
towards  him  with  a  look  of  anrprise— 
snatching  at  the  same  moment  her 
hand  (which  he  oflfered  to  take)  hast- 
ily away. 

The  Captafai  was  not  the  best-tem- 
pered man  in  the  worid— **  Really," 
he  said,  affecting  to  smile,  while  he 
turned  scarlet  with  anger— **  really, 
if  you  are  so  cruel,  I  s£dl  be  driven 
to  imitate  our  friend  fVuie,  who  went 
by  the  coach  tins  mominff." 

Went  by  the  coach,  tSia  morning ! 
He  was  gone,  thai— «he  ehouhl  not 
see  him,  and  there  wouhl  be  no  ex- 
planation. Unkfaid,  not  to  give  her 
one  chaiiee  of  doing  herself  jostieel 
She  wished  her  visitor  would  leave 
her  that  she  might  ery. 

Such  were  her  thoughts  ^— but  Slop- 
erton, doomed  to  aoeumniate  upon  his 
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deroted  head,  that  mondngt  the  larff. 
ert  amoQBt  of  her  diBpleaanre  thai  his 
evfl  gmriaa  could  proeare  him,  miauls 
teqireled  her  alienee  and  agitatioo. 
He  thought  her  emotioB  proceeded 
from  hia  threat  of  leaving  her* 

**  You  moat  not  alwaya  ta^e  me  at 
my  word,**  he  aaid,  aQufing  more  en- 
ehaotiiigly  than  efer.  ^uo  yon  not 
know — are  you  not  now  in  yoor  heart 
perfectly  convinced  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impoaaible  for  me  to  leave  yoaf 
What  haa  brought  me  ao  conatantly 
to  the  Heronry  but  my  inabilitv  to 
exiat  ezeept  in  your  preaence  ^  What 
brings  me  here  now,  except  to  4a* 
elare  the  ftetl  My  dear  eouaini— 
may  I  hope  that  title  will  aoon  be  ex- 
changed for  a  nearer  one  V* 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  calm  con- 
fidence with  which  the  Captain  uttered 
thia  speech.  He  apoke  it  aa  if  it  were 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  rendered  ne- 
oeasary  by  female  prejudice,  but  inaig- 
mficant  in  itself.  Lady  Lee  roae  from 
her  ehair,  and  aeemed  to  her  aa- 
toottded  wooer  to  look  down  upon  him 
from  an  imroeaaurable  height,  while 
abe  addresaed  him. 

**And  your  intention  in  coming 
hera  to-day,**  abe  said,  ^'waa  really, 
then,  to  make  this  declaration  T 

The  Captain,  utterly  confounded  by 
her  look  and  voice,  only  replied  by  a 
bow,  laying,  at  the  aame  time,  hia 
hand  upon  hia  heart,  with  aome  dimi- 
nution of  hia  cuatomary  gnce. 

She  waa  too  vexed  to  oe  aarcaatic, 
or  perhapa  his  rejection  mi^t  have 
been  conveyed  with  aome  little  scorn 
of  language  aa  well  aa  of  look.  And, 
mdeed,  it  waa  not  without  difficulty 
that  abe  repressed  her  impatience  at 
being,  at  such  a  juncture,  fooled  with 
the  very  counterfeit  and  caricature  of 
paasion. 

80  she  repeated,  ^'And  you  really 
came  here  to  say  thia!" 

"la  it  ao  very  incredible?"  aaked 
the  Captain,  beginning  to  feel  an  un- 
easy doubt  aa  to  hia  ultimafte  success. 

*I  hear  it  with  pain  and  aurpriae," 
she  aaid.  **  The  idea  ia  ao  new  that  it 
ta^es  me." 

**  Compose  yourself,"  said  the  Cap- 
tab,  aoothinglv.  *^  However  charm- 
ing it  might  oe  to  hear  your  con- 
sMi  uttei«d  in  words,  I  would  not 
diatiess  you  for  the  world.  Let  ailence 
owveyit." 


"•No,"  aaid  Ladjr  Lee— <*no!  I 
muat  not  leave  you  m  doubt  I  rouat 
not  leave  any  opening  for  a  renewal 
of  the  aubjeet  I  thuk  you,  but  it  is 
impoaaible." 

Sloperton  atretched  out  hia  hand  to- 
wards here.  He  had  a  whole  battery 
of  argumenta  and  looks  and  aigha  in 
reaerve.  But  ahe  drew  back  from  hia 
haatily. 

■^You  muat  not  persbt,"  she  said, 
in  a  aevere  tone;  **!  am  altogether 
in  eameat"  This,  however,  the  in- 
fatuated wooer  could  not  believe. 
*«Ahr  he  thought,  Tve  been  a 
little  too  abrupt,  uid  that*a  what 
makea  her  restive; — women  like  a 
touch  of  sentiment  in  these  mat- 
ters." 

^My  plainneaa,"  aaid  he,  ''has 
offended  you,  but  'twaa  all  owmg  to 
the  aincenty  of  my  pasaioni  (I^dy 
Lee's  lip  curled  at  the  word).  •«  Pmy 
aacribe  it  to  that,"  he  went  on,  **  and 
believe  that  I  am  filled  with  the  moat 
rapturooa  aensationa,  though  I  have 
perhapa  failed  to  expreaa  them.  Oh, 
vea!"  said  the  Captain,  eliding  from 
his  chair  on  one  knee,  laying  hia 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  apeaking  in 
musical  and  pkintive  tonea,  **the 
moat  rapturous — the  moat  devoted-* 
the  most. unchangeable — the—the" — 

**  Spare  your  eloquence,  air,"  aaid 
Ladv  Lee.  <*  Believe  me,  it  will  not 
avail  How  long,"  ahe  added,  chang- 
ing her  tone  from  contempt  to  anger, 
as  ahe  saw  him  prepare  to  renew  hia 
proteatationa — **how  long  will  yoor 
mgenious  vanity  continue  to  mislead 
vou?  Aak  youraelf,  ur,  what  ahare 
it  has  had  in  your  miatake  and  your 
discomfiture ;  and  forgive  me  if  I  con- 
vince you  of  my  aincerity  by  leaving 
you,"  So  aaying,  ahe  awept  from  the 
room  with  a  awiii,  impatient  step. 

For  a  moment  Sloperton  remained 
on  his  knee,  gazing  after  her  with  a 
countenance  which,  though  both  sad 
and  aerioua,  did  not  preaent  its  usual 
combination  of  those  elements  of  ez- 

{>reaaion.  There  waa  a  very  genuine 
00k  of  aatonishment  and  mortification 
in  hia  eyea  and  half-o]>ened  mouth— 
the  latter  showing  a  little  dark  aper- 
ture under  the  muatache.  Waa  he 
dreammg?  Waa  it,  indeed,  true  that 
he,  Cecil  Sloperton,  whoae  conquering 
motto  waa  brief  aa  Caeaar'a,  had  been, 
not  merely  rejected,  which  of  itself 
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ieeined  impossible    enough,  but  Te- 
}eeted  with  soorn? 

Very  pale,  and  wHh  a  nmnh,  tin- 
gling sensation,  he  gathered  np  his  hat, 
gloves,  and  cane,  and  went  ont  into  the 
hall.  A  servant  stepped  forward  to 
let  him  out:  he  dared  not  loolc  at  the 
man— what  if  the  fellow  had  been  lis- 
tening, and  heard  Lady  Lee*s  rejec- 
tion of  him!  He  almost  fancied  he 
detected  derision  in  the  man's  fece 
and  attitude  as  he  held  open  the  door 
for  him — nay,  the  very  groom  who 
held  his  bridle  and  sUrirap  seemed,  to 
his  jealous  sensitiveness,  to  be  stru^- 
fi^ing  with  some  secret  joke  at  hu 
expense,  of  course. 

As  he  rode  away,  the  scene  beifan 
to  re-enact  itself  in  his  mind.  The 
Captain's  feminine  vanity,  thus  sharply 
wounded,  shrieked  out  like  Venus, 
when  she  felt  the  spear  of  Diomed. 
He  cursed  the  whole  household — ^he 
enrsed  himself— he  cursed  Bagot,  who 
had  ^ot  'the  money  which  he,  Sloper- 
ton,  had  so  sagaciously  and  thriftily 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  his  own 
great  mortificntion.  No  doubt  fhe 
said  to  himself)  Bagot  knew  wnut 
the  result  would  be  when  he  inveigled 
tiim  into  the  bargain-r-no  doubt  he 
WMS  at  this  moment  laughing  at  him 
for  a  fool!  And,  truly,  Bagot  might, 
with  mat  propriety,  nave  applied  to 
him  Uie  words  of  Falstaff,  *"  Master 
Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pounds." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  accom* 
ninied  him  in  his  homeward  ride  to 
his  lodgings.  He  lodged  in  the  main 
street  of  Doddineton,  with  an  ancient 
widow,  retired  n-om  business.  The 
ancient  widow  had  a  niece.  Miss 
Finkle,  small,  pale,  and  attenuated^ 
and  who,  owing  partly  to  these  acci- 
dents of  nature,  partly  to  an  acidity 
of  temper,  had,  contrary  to  her  own 
wish,  remained  unmarried,  thoueh 
some  time  past  her  youth.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  this  damsel's 
eomfort,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
had  the  Captain  never  come  to  lodge 
there,  for  she  not  only  fell,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  hopelessly  and  distract- 
edly in  love  with  him,  but,  with  a 
hope  of  appearing  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  his  eyes,  wore  such  tight  shoes 
ud  dresses  that  she  could  scarcely 
either  walk  or  breathe,  and  was  ra- 
pidly redudng  herself  to  the  condition 


of  a  consumptive  cripnle.  She  had 
been  hitherto  decidedly  mpopular 
with  her  neighbours,  whom  she  had 
frequently  exasperated  by  her  acer- 
bities; but  the  sentiments  of  many  of 
her  young  female  acqusmtanoes  ap* 
peared  to  have  undergone  of  late  a 
magioal  change  in  her  ikvour.  The^ 
became  assiduous  in  their  visits,  and, 
setting  at  nought  the  little  defeets 
which  had  formerly  ofl^ded  them  in 
Miss  Flnkle's  deportment,  they  were 
running  in  and  out  all  day  long,  on 
the  speculation  of  meeting  the  Captahi 
on  the  stairs;  and  when  that  desired 
eieent  took  place,  they  would,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  dispositions,  either 
pass  him  with  an  air  of  austere  «nd 
virtuous  unconsciousness,  or  turn  their 
backs,  and  run  off  giggling. 

Some  of  these  admiring  nymphs  had 
assembled  in  Miss  Finkle^s  sitting- 
room  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  re- 
turning Adonis. 

**He's  coming,  Maria!"  said  VBrn 
Tiddy,  a  short,  plump  girl,  thmstfaig 
herself  between  Miss  Brown  and  Miss 
Simpson,  who  monopolized  the  ivin- 
dow. 

Well,  you  needn't  posh  me,  dear, 
if  he  is!"  said  Miss  Sxropson,  snap- 
pishly— for  her  nose  had  been  unb^ 
comingly  flattened  agamst  the  window 
by  Miss  Tiddy's  onset 

» Isnt  he  lovely  V*  murmured  BGss 
Nopetty,  a  slender  damsel  with  lan- 
guishing black  eyes,  whose  father  kept 
a  circulating  library.  **  He's  the  imidge 
of  Lord  Reginald  de  Courcy  in  the 
•Perils  of  Passion.'" 

Miss  Finkle  had  kept  away  from 
the  window  that  she  might  be  ready  to 
run  down  and  open  the  door  to  the 
Captafai. 

«« If  I  did  admire  him,  Pd  die  before 
Pd  show  it  so  much,"  she  said,  with 
virtuous  indignation,  to  Miss  Nopetty, 
who  had  got  on  a  chair  to  look  out  m 
the  window  over  the  heads  of  her 
friends.  ^  Do  get  off  the  chair,  Hem- 
ma— I  wonder  you  ain't  ashamed." 
This  snub  was  ungracious,  to  say  the 
least,  for  Miss  Nopetty  had  lately 
been  beaten  by  her  father  for  bring- 
ing novels  surreptitiously  to  "MSa 
Fmkle,  gratis,  out  of  pure  friendship. 

•'For  my  part,  I  wonder  what  yot 
sll  see  in  the  man,"  said  grim  Mias 
Brown,  who  had  been  watching  al 
the  window  longer  than  any  of  taen, 
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and  who,  like  CbOi  vinegar,  was  sour 
Itioiigfa  ardent 

^  Uttconscioaa,  for  once,  of  the  atten- 
tion he  exeited,  Sloperton  dismonnted 
and  entered  his  lodmngs.  Neither  the 
hospitable  emile  of  the  martyred  Miss 
Fbikle,  as  she  onened  the  door,  nor 
the  openlv-admiring  glances  of  Miss 
TOdy  ana  Miss  Nopetty,  nor  the 
^delong  ones  of  Miss  Simpson  and 
Miss  Brown,  shed  any  gleam  of  com- 
fort  into  the  Captain*s  breast  as  he 
walked  hastily  np  stairs.  Not  one 
look  or  sign  of  notice  did  he  vouchsafe 
ID  return  before  he  slammed  the  door 
of  his  sitting-room.  There  was  a  pink 
and  perfumed  note  on  the  table,  (ex- 
actly like  one  stock  conspicuously  in 
the  frame  of  the  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece,)  which  the  Captain 
snatehed  no,  bat,  instead  of  reading 
H,  wrenched  it  in  twain,  with  an  im- 
proper expression,  and  flung  the  frag- 
ments mto  the  grate;  while  his  ser- 
vant, coming  into  the  room  yith  a 
message,  was  dismissed  with  a  vehe- 
ment abmptness  that  testified  to  his 
extreme  discomposure.  It  was  long 
dnee  he  had  been  so  ruffled,  for  his 
habitnal  successes  had  ilUprepared 
him  to  sustain  a  repulse.  If  he  could 
have  found  comfort  anywhere,  it  would 
have  beoi  in  that  room,  for  on  the 
walls  were  multiplied  pictures  of  the 
object  of  his  tenderest  devotion — viz., 
himself.  He  was  represented  in 
chalks,  and  water-colours,  and  oils; 
ttttin^,  standing,  reading,  and  riding ; 
in  plam  clothes,  and  undress  and  full 
dress;  with  his  helmet  beside  him, 
and  with  it  on  his  head.  In  the  con- 
templation of  these  he  always  found . 
solace,  but  now  he  didn^  even  look 
at  them.  ^ 

He  sat  revolving  the  direst  projects 
of  revenge.  He  would  marry  the 
handsomest,  most  accomplishea,  and 
most  fashionable  girl  he  could  find, 
and  bring  her  down  to  Doddington  to 
harrow  up  the  soul  of  the  then  too- 
late-repentant  Lady  Lee.  He  would 
seek  an  opportunity  to  meet  her,  and 
wither  her  Dy  his  calm  scorn.  .  He 
would  insult  Bagot,  who,  after  fleecing 
inm,  was  doubtless  now  enjoying  his 
diseomfitnre— even  Kitty  Fillett  was 
included  in  these  schemes  of  ven- 
geance. 

In  this  humor  he  was  found  by  Mr. 
Gates,  who  came   rattling   up-stairs 


like  a  tornado,  followed  bv  a  bull-dog 
and  two  terriers.  Mr.  Oates's  own 
spirits  were  so  high  as  to  be  altogether 
out  of  the  reach  of  calamity,  which 
rendered  him  by  no  means  a  desirable 
companion  in  the  present  low  state  of 
SIopierton*s;  and  the  Captain  asked 
him,  with  some  irritation,  "Whether 
the  fact  of  his  having  nerves  of  his 
own  like  fiddle-strings  entitled  him  to  . 
torture  other  people's  with  his  infernal 
clatter  r 

**  Beg  pardon  of  your  nerve8,Nobby,'' 
said  the  irreverent  Mr.  Gates,  seating 
himself  on  the  table,  and  dangling 
one  leg  to  and  fro.  **  Don't  faint 
yet,  there's  a  good  fellow,  as  I've 
something  to  tell  you.  Shall  I  borrow 
a  smellmg-bottfe  from  Ribs-and- 
anklesT  (This  was  Mr.  Gates's  so- 
briquet for  Miss  Finkle,  in  allusion  to 
the  most  prominent  features  of  her 
anatomy.) 

Sloperton  put  on  a  look  of  lofty  con- 
tempt, but  did  not  succeed  in  discon- 
certing the  audacious  Mr.  Gates  in  the 
least 

*•  Sloper,  my  boy,"  said  that  gentle- 
maUf  **  I  wish  you  had  waited  tor  my 
advice  before  you  paid  forfeit  in  that 
Goshawk  business.  f\  stood  to  my 
bet, you  know — 'twas  only  fifty;  be- 
sides, my  maxim  is,  If  you  lose  you 
lose,  and  there's  an  end  out." 

"What!— don't  you  think  I  got 
well  out  of  it  V  said  Sloperton 

"Pooh!"  said  Gates;  "'twas  a 
plant — a  regular  do.  Just  listen,  no«^ 
now  I  discovered  it  I  had  mentioned 
the  matter  to  Chick,  a  sporting  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  training  a  horse  quietly 

down  at .    I  mentioned  you  had 

a  heavy  bet  against  the  mare,  and 
asked  him  to  find  out  all  he  could  about 
her.  Now  it  so  happened,  that  not 
long  ago  he  observed  Seoger  and  an- 
other man,  who,  from  his  description, 
must  be  old  Lee,  enteringa  stably 
very  early  in  the  morning.  They  had 
a  mare  brought  out  to  try,  and  Chick 
saw  her  come  back  lame." 

"Good  God!  you  don't  say  sol" 
exclaimed  Sloperton,  who  listened 
with  suddenly-aroused  interest. 

"Lame,  and  no  mistake,"  repeated 
Gates.  "  Well,  upon  hearing  from 
me,  and  coupling  what  I  had  told  him 
with  what  he  had  seen,  he  went  to  the 
stable  quietly,  to  try  and  pump  the 
groom  m  charge  of  the  mare ;  but  he 
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was  close,  and  wouldn't  peach—said 
the  mare  was  all  right,  and  *twas  only 
tier  way  of  going.  But,  in  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  the  groom  comes  to 
my  friend  Chick,  and  tells  him  that 
Seager  had  been  fool  enough  to  thrash 
him  soundly  for  some  neglect,  and  in 
revenge  he  would  tell  him,  now,  that 
the  mure  was  dead  lame,  and  that  the 
"  vet,^  whose  name  he  mentioned,  be- 
lieved she^d  got  navicular.  I  always 
thought  that  Seager  a  bit  of  a  leg. 
AinH  you  sorry,  now,  Sloper,  that  yon 
paid  away  your  money  so  easily  T 
^'No,"  said  Sloperton,  grinoing  his 


teeth ;  *'  I  never  wm  bo  glad  oC  am. 

thing  in  my  life.  I'd  have  piud  doubb 
the  money,  cheerfnlly*  for  the  chance 
it  gives  me.  You  say  be  thinks  the 
other  man  was  LeeT 

^So  he  says;  but  that's  easily 
found  out  from  Uie  groom.  Besides, 
you  can  ascertain  whether  Lee  was, 
or  was  not,  at  the  Heronry  about 
that  time." 

"Exactly,"  said  Sloperton.    "We 


must  follow  this  up.  Only  let  us  bring 
it  home  to  'em,  Oates,  my  boy,  and! 
shall  think  the  money  well  bestowed. 


it  home  to  'em,  Oates,  my  boy, 
shall  think  the  money  well  heaX 
I'll  push  the  thing  to  the  utmost' 


CHAPTER   XZXV. 


Sloperton  lost  no  time  in  pursuing 
the  trace  thus  afforded  bira.  He 
questioned  the  groom  himself,  who 
confirmed  his  previous  statement  as 
to  the  lameness  of  the  mare  and  the 
nature  of  it,  and  afforded  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  stranger  who  had 
accompanied  his  master  was  Colonel 
Bagot  Lee.  He  tried  also  to  sound 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  bat  that 
gentleman  was  never  to  be  found 
when  wanted  in  the  business,  and 
there  was,  therefore,  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  was  in  the  interests  of  the  op- 
posite party.  However,  the  materials 
collected  being  laid  before  an  eminent 
man  of  law,  were  at  once  pronounced 
by  him  sufficient  to  support  proceed- 
ings for  fraud  against  Seager  and  the 
Colonel ;  and  Sloperton,  still  smarting 
from  his  recent  repulse  and  losses,  lost 
DO  time  in  commencing  a  prosecution. 

The  first  notice  of  this  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  Bagot  He  cowered  beneath 
it,  hid  himself  at  the  Heronry,  and 
would  see  no  one  except  his  confede- 
rate Seager. 

But  in  a  little  while  he  began  to 
hold  up  his  head  again.  By  a  curious 
mental  process,  common  in  such  cases, 
be  began  himself  to  receive  the  colour- 
hig  which  he  had  wished  to  give  to 
the  transaction  as  the  true  one.  He 
actually  persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
been  from  the  first  ignorant  and  un- 
suspicious of  the  mare's  true  state; 
that,  in  recommending  Sloperton  to 
pay  forfeit,  he  had  given  him  con- 
scientious advice,  quite  independent 
of  any  hint  to  that  effect  from  Seager; 
and  that  he,  Bagot,  had  been  merely 


an  mnocent  tool  in  the  whole  bad- 
ness, and  was  now  an  extremely  ill- 
used  man.  So  completely  did  be  sur- 
render himself  to  Uiis  delusion,  that 
he  even  reasoned  on  the  like  imagi- 
nary grounds  in  his  conversations 
with  Seager;  and  that  gentleman,  far 
from  contradicting,  rather  encouraged 
the  hallucination,  which  he  privately 
chuckled  over  as  one  of  the  best  jokes 
he  had  ever  heard,  and  only  regretted 
that  the  delicate  nature  of  the  subject 
prevented  him  from  sharing  his  amuse- 
ment with  some  appreciating  friend. 

"You  know,"  poor  Bagot  would 
say,  over  his  grofi^,  "vou  know  the 
mare  went  splendidly  that  morning — 
a  most  astonishing  mare.  Vei;y  well, 
I  was  Sloperton's  friend,  vou  see— -as 

food  a  friend  as  ever  be  had;  by 
upiter,  sir,  he  knew  nothing  at  aft 
about  billiards  till  I  showed  him.  I 
was  the  man  that  showed  him  how  to 
cut  in  the  red  off  the  spot,  and  how 
to  bring  both  balls  back  into  baulk, 
^and  hafi-a-dozen  other  good  strokes. 
Well,  sir,  what  was  more  natural  than 
for  me  to  give  him  a  bit  of  friendly 
advice? — though,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
against  your  interests  —  but  that 
couldn't  be  helped,  you  know,  Seager." 
Seager  would  look  at  him  fixedly, 
with  a  comical  expression  in  his  hara, 
unwinking     eye,    but    with   perfect 


gravity. 
"Thei 


"Therefore,"  Bagot  would  go  on, 
with  an  argumentative  motion  of  his 
head,  "  therefore,  though  'twas,  as  1 
say,  contrary  to  your  mterests,  and 
though  you,  Seager,  were  also  a  friend 
of  mme  that  I  had  a  great  regard  fori 
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Tet^  as  «  man  of  hoaow— as  a  man  of 

boDoor  and  uprightneea*  who  likes  to 
aee  eveirthin^  apon  the  square,  I  was 
io  datj  bouna  to  gtve  him  the  advice 
which  I  did.  *  I've  aeen  the  mare,'  I 
said  to  him ;  *  I  biow  what  she  can 
do.  You're  a  young  man;  I've  had 
great  experience — ^pay  the  forfeit' 
rAad  now,  damme,  air,  he  turoa  round 
npoa  me  m  the  moat  ungrateful  and 
imgeDtlemanly  way,  and  says  I  got 
him  into  the  trap — says,  by  gad,  air, 
'twas  my  fault"  And  the  poor  Colo- 
nel, with  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
of  Sloperton  in  partu^ular,  woukl  shake 
his  head,  and  bury  his  red  nose  in  his 
tumbler. 

"  What  a  shocking  thing  'twould 
be,"  Mr.  Seager  would  remark,  with 
grave  irony,  <'  if  Sloperton  should 
persuade  the  jury  to  believe  him. 
Quite  horrible,  you  know— and  the 
law  is  infernally  uncertain.  Lots  of 
ionoeent  people  get  shopped,  you 
know." 

"Jury,  sir!"  Bagot  would  roar; 
**  there's  nothing  to  go  to  a  jury. 
Twill  never  come  into  court,  sir !" 

If  it  never  had  come  into  court, 
that  would  have  been  owing  less  to 
the  exeellence  of  Bagot's  case  than  to 
the  exertions  of  Seager.  That  gen- 
tleman was  now  in  his  element— buU 
lying  and  bribing  witnesses,  suppress* 
ing  evidence,  here  and  there  mvent- 
ing  a  little^  and  tiirowing  out  hints 
for  the  guidance  of  his  legal  advisers 
which  impressed  those  gentlemen  with 
a  great  idea  of  his  astuteness.  Plots 
and  counterplots,  concealed  efforts  at 
eompromise,  incessant  attempts  to 
discover  the  enemy's  weak  points  and 
to  conceal  his  own,  and  frequent  con- 
aolt&tions  with  low  attorneys  accus- 
tomed to  dirty  work,  enlivened  his 
eziatence,  and  called  all  his  faculties 
into  play;  and,  as  the  racing  season 
was  luckily  drawing  to  a  close,  he 
was  able  to  lend  ius  undivided  ener- 
peato  thebusinesa. 

Meanwhile  they  were  out  on  bail 
tiU  the  trial  should  come  on.  To  find 
aecurity  for  this  bail,  and  to  meet  the 
more^essing  demands  of  the  trades- 
men in  town,  who,  by  arresting  him, 
might  just  now  have  placed  him  in  an 
extremely  awkward  predicament,  had 
nearly  exhausted  all  Bagot's  hard- 
earned  thousand    pounds.      He    at 


first  jomed  Seager  in  his  efforts,  e** 
peciaUy  in  the  matter  of  the  compro- 
mise, to  effect  which  he  would  have 
given  Sloperton  notes  of  hand  to  any 
amount;  but  Sloperton's  nature  was 
vindictive,  and  had  these  offers  been 
as  substantial  as  they  were  munifi- 
cent) he  would  have  rejected  them. 
The  Captain,  with  a  firmness  that 
showed  how  deeply  his  vanity  had 
been  wounded,  steadily  insisted  on 
his  pound  of  flesh ;  and  Bagot,  taking 
Seager's  advioe  to  leave  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  business  to  him,  went 
back  to  the  Heronry  and  drank  harder 
than  ever.'  * 

He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to 
remain  here  undisturbed.  Applica- 
tions  for  money  from  Seager,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  wer^ 
urequent  and  pressing.  Besides  this, 
many  of  the  tradesmen  to  whom  h« 
was  indebted,  aware  of  the  proceed- 
ings pending  against  him,  became 
loud  in  their  demands  for  payment, 
accompanying  them  with  threats  in 
case  of  non-compliance ;  and  Bagot, 
foreseeing  that  an  arrest  for  debt 
would  not  only  prevent  him  from 
doing  all  in  his  pow^r  to  prevent  the 
trial  from  taking  place,  but  would 
also  prevent  his  evadine  the  penidty 
of  the  law  in  case  of  jodgment  being 
given  against  him,  was  driven  to 
satisfy  them  with  something  more 
substantial  than  fair  words,  and  to 
pay  the  more  menacmg  in  full.  Mr 
Dubbley,  too,  was  urgent  for  payment 
—or  rather  Mr.  Dubbley's  lawyer, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  debt  was  now 
in  legal  hands;  and  though  Bagot 
did  not  fear  that  the  Squire  would 
really  proceed  to  extremities  against 
him,  yet  his  conduct  served  greatly 
to  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  tbe 
unfortunate  Colonel 

Seager  had  not  failed  to  hint  to  the 
Colonel  the  expediency  of  usmg  his 
position  as  guardian  to  Julius  to  ob- 
tain a  present  supply.  Bagot  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  do  this-nshel- 
tering  his  conscience,  as  usual,  under 
the  plea  of  its  being  merely  a  loan,  to 
be  repiud  hereafter— but  it  was  not 
in  his  power.  His  guardianship  of 
the  young  baronet  was  personal, 
merely — ^the  property  being  managed 
by  trustees,  who,  as  Bagot  had  al- 
ready ascertained  by  experiment, 
would  not  permit  any  mfringement  of 
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the  interests  of  ffaeir  young  charge, 
however  plausibly  it  might  be  reiled, 
nor  indeed  any  interference  on  his 
part  Apprised  of  the  uselessness  of 
any  attempt  of  this  kind,  Seager  be- 
came louder  and  more  direct  in  his 
insinuations  as  to  the  wrong  Bagot 
had  suffered  by  the  interposition  of 
the  present  heir  between  him  and 
affluence.  **  Once  rid  of  that  little 
beggar^**  Seager  ventured  to  say,  **  we 
should  go  through  this  infernal  busU 
ness  with  flyiog  colours."  Ba^f 
made  no  answer  at  the  time;  but 
S^iger  noticed  that,  instead  of  pet- 
ting the  boy  as  formerly,  he  now 
once  or  twice  repulsed  him  with  mo- 
loseness. 

**'  By  the  Lord,  Lee,*'  Seager  said 
one  day,  ^  if  I  had  a  young  ne- 
phew of  that  sort  sticking  in  my 
throat,  Fm  half  inclined  to  think  he 
wouldn't  stick  there  long.  I'd  put 
him  on  a  vicious  pony,  or  set  him  to 
play  with  a  dog  that  I  thought  was 
^oing  mad,  or  try  some  dodge  that 
ffave  him  a  chance  of  going  to  king- 
aom  come  without  compromising  my- 
self If  he  would  only  pretend  to  be 
dead  for  a  couple  of  months  or  so, 
twould  answer  our  purpose.  In  the 
mean  time  the  trial  comes  on  in  six 
weeks,  and  no  funds  forthcoming." 

Another  time  Sealer,  observing  the 
Colonel  to  be  more  dismal  than  usual, 
told  him,  to  comfort  him,  that  they 
needn't  want  for  money  to  carry  on 
the  business. 

"How  soT  mquired  Bagot,  with 
interest  *'  Where  is  it  to  come 
fromr 

''I  didnt  say  anything  about  it 
before,"  said  Seager,  "  for,  ^knowing 
your  sentiments  for  her  ladyship,  I 
thought  'twas  best  to  ascertain  myself 
how  she  was  disposed  to  take  .the 
thing  before  mentioning  it  to  you: 
BO,  yesterday,  I  went  and  spoke  to 
her  quietlv.    I  set  before  her  a  strong 

Ee  of  jpersecuted  innocence"  (here 
r  winked  facetiously),  ^  hinted 
J  at  the  mischief  that  threatened 
you,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
fiunily  disgrace,  and  finally  told  her 
that  nothing  but  a  supply  of  the  ready 
was  wanting  to  avert  it. 

** The  devil  you  did!"  exclaimed 
Bagot  <*  And  pray,  sir,  who  autho- 
risdl  yon  to  malce  any  application  of 
the  kindt    Cursed  officious!"  mnt- 


tered  tiie  Colonel,  his  1^  trembysg 
with  excitement 

*«To  be  sure,"  saM  Mr.  Seager, 
ironically,  "cursed  officious !  — oh, 
yes !  "Twas  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
undertake  the  office! — talking  to 
women  of  that  sort  is  so  much  in  my 
Ime  ?  And  her  way  of  treating  me 
was  so  pleasant — not  cool  nor  co&i 
temptuous,  oh  no !  Didnt  look  it 
me  as  if  I  was  a  toad !  not  hi  the 
least!" 

«  Well,  sir,"  sfud  the  Colonel,  pre- 
sently, **  and  what  did  she  say?  Let 
out  some  spite,  ah  ?  Cool  indmerenoe, 
with  a  touch  of  venom  for  me  ?  By 
the  Lord,  I  can  fancy  hei^I  eaa 
fancy  her,  with  her  infernal  lofty 
calmness.  Pretended  pity,  I  sup- 
pose, but  said  I  was  quite  competent 
to  manage  my  own  affairs — ^wouldn't 
presume  to  interfere  in  them— or 
something  of  that  sort  Oh,  I  know 
her  well." 

"Quite  wrong,"  said  Mr  Seager; 
<*  she  said  at  once  that  she  was  r^y 
to  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power.  You  say  she's  clever,  Lee,  hut 
she  seems  to  me  awfully  soft  She 
sat  down  directly  (luckily,  without 
inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  tiie 
case),  and  took  pen  and  ink  to  write 
you  a  message  to  that  effect ;  but  she 
seemed  to  find  some  difficulty  is  acU 
dressmgyou/forshe  said,  after  tea^ 
ing  up  two  or  three  sheets,  that  as  I 
seemed  to  be  in  Colonel  Lee's  confi- 
dence, I  would  perhaps  be  good  enough 
to  deliver  the  message  verbally,  which, 
perhaps,  he  would  prefer  to  a  commu- 
nication from  herself." 

"All  sheer-  humbug,  sir,"  said 
Bagot;  **she  knows  I've  got  power 
over  her,  and  she  wants  to  propitfate 
me — a  sprat  to  catch  a  herring,  sir. 
She  knows  deuced  well  I'd  rather  rot 
than  take  a  sous  from  her." 

*•  Why,  of  course,  she  must  have  a 
motive  of  some  kind  ;  she  isn't  such  a 
fool,  you  may  be  sure,  as  to  offer  all 
this  without  expecting  to  get  some- 
thing by  it  But  you  needn't  disturb 
yourself  about  her  motives — all  yon 
want  is  her  money." 

«  One  word  1 "  said  Bagot,  angrily, 
*•  I'll  have  none  of  her  money — ^not  if 
she  offered  it  on  her  knees.  And! 
beg  you'll  not  interfere  any  more  in 
that  quarter,  as  you  will  only  oblige 
me  to  tell  her  what  I  now  tell  you"— 
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••  Well,"  said  Seager, «  pletoe  y6m^ 
■elf.  Without  a  supply  of  theneed^ 
fol  twill  go  hard  with  us,  and  I  shall 
make  pfepamtione  for  a  bolt ;  I  ad- 
^riae  you  to  do  tiie  same.'' 

Seafier  could  not  eoroprehend  Bagot's 
ttraplea,  which  wvula  not  allow  him 
to  aeeept  an  obligation  from  a  person 
he  disliked— more  than  disliked,  in- 
deed, for  hia  feelings  towards  Lady 
Lee  had  now  risen  to  positiye  hatred. 
He  had  at  once  divined  aright  the 
<^  8loperton'B  sodden  aorimo- 


ftiovs  hosHlity ;  and  the  aceonnt  which 
his  inquiries  elicited  from  the  watch- 
ful Fillett,  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Captain's  last  visit,  her  ladyship's  ab- 
rupt retirement  to  her  own  room,  and 
Sloperton's  retreat  with  every  appear- 
ance of  discomfiture,  quite  satisfied 
him  of  the  correctness  of  his  surmise. 
Accordbigly,  his  hostility  towarda 
Lady  Lee  was  immensely  aggravated 
when  he  considered  her,  in  addition  to 
former  ofiencea,  as  the  cause  of  hSa 
present  anxiety. 


GEAIT£R  XXXVL 


One  dreary  autumn  afternoon  Bagot 
eat  in  his  room  perusing  a  letter  from 
Bea^Ty  who  had  gone  to  town  to  look 
after  the  business  of  the  trial.  The 
Colonel  abhorred  the  subject  so  much 
thftt  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself 
to  read  the  details  which  Seager  had 
famished  him  with — ^but  at  length  he 
■pplied  himself  doggedly  to  the  task. 
The  letter  fluttered  in  his  hand,  the 
UDsteadfasess  of  which  had  increased 
80  much  that  he  did  not  trust  himself 
to  shave  more  than  a  very  small  patch 
of  chin,  and  had  let  his  large  grizzled 
whiskers  effect  a  junction  across  his 
tipper  lip  through  the  medium  of  a 
Ivistly  mustache,  exhibitiDg  alto- 
gether such  a  quantity  of  hair  that 
one  might  have  fancied  that  he  thrust 
hia  nose  and  eyes  through  a  hole  in 
as  old  wig. 

Hiough  Bagot  did  succeed,  after  a 
fhahioD,  in  excluding  a  belief  in  his 
own  complicity  and  consequent  liabi- 
lity to  diagrace,  yet  it  hovered  round 
faim  alwaya  in  an  indefinite  form,  col- 
evrkig  his  meditations  with  the  most 
soitobre  hues,  and  showing"  his  future 
through  a  darkening  m^ium.  He 
had  now  made  some  steps,  even  in 
yean,  down  the  declivity  of  life,  and 
ma  fast  style  of  existence  had  of  courae 
aecelerated  his  progress.  Old  inti- 
macies were  disappearing,  swallowed 
tip  by  matrimony  or  business,  or  the 
grave ;  a  young  set  were  rising  round 
him,  who  regarded  him  do^tfhlly, 
witiiholding  both  the  confidence  they 
gave  to  those  of  their  own  age,  and  the 
tespect  that  should  have  attached  to 
one  of  hia.  Theh*  society  was  more 
neoeaaary  to  him  than  his  to  them, 
and  therefore,  though  he  reaented,  at 


first,  such  undue  liberties  as  the  more 
reckless  were  inclined  to  take  with 
him,  and  had  put  several  forward 
young  gentlemen  down  with  great 
majesty,  yet,  finding  that  he  must 
eitber  put  up  with  their  irreveront  jokes 
or  else  painfully  narrow  his  circle,  he 
Was  fain  to  allow  himself  to  be  re- 
garded in  a  comic  light.  The  loss  of 
this  khid  of  dilapidated  popularity 
would  seem  trifling — but  it  bad  almost 
b^ome  Bagot's  all.  What  substitute 
for  it  had  he  to  look  to  ?  Where  was 
the  promise  that  these  comforts  which 
Macoeth  had  learnt  ought  to  accom- 
pany old  age  would  be  his  ?  He  must 
continue  to  be  "old  Lee"— "that 
precious  old  sinner  the  Colonel " — 6r 
nothing. 

Mr.  Seagei's  epistle  being  one  that 
might  be  required  for  future  reference, 
Bagot  opened  a  drawer  filled  with 
old  letters,  in  order  to  put  it  by  after 
reading  it  With  a  view  of  diverting 
his  mind  from  its  gloom  for  a  moment 
he  occupied  himself  in  turning  over 
some  of  these.  Presently  he  took  the 
drawer  out,  and  placing  it  on  the 
table  between  himself  ana  the  brandy 
bottie,  sat  searching  among  the  heaps 
of  letters,  sometimes  pausing  to  turn 
one  right  side  up  before  flinging  it 
aside.  He  bad  not  thought  be  had 
so  many  of  them  by  him ;  the  writer^ 
of  some  were  almostforgotten  in  per- 
son and  name.  It  ia  not  a  cheerful 
task,  under  any  circumstances,  tide 
of  looking  over  old  letters— thet« 
is  a  sadness  in  glancing  at  bita  of 
the  past  through  these  loopholes; — 
and  a  troubadour  of  our  own  time, 
the  venerable  MUnes,  reading  in  ex- 
treme old  age  the  epistolary  eflhaioiia 
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of  his  youth,  wis  raoTed  even  to 
verae. 

Bagot,  though  not  poetic,  was  moved 
to  feelings  more  akin  to  poetry  than 
h»  would  eaaily.  have  believed.  The 
gaiety  of  these  memories  of  his  hot 
vouth  made  the  present  more  dismal 
by  contrast.  There  were  invitations 
to  parties  which  Bagot  remember- 
ed to  have  found  particularly  jovial 
There  was  a  letter  from  his  mother, 
written  to  him  at  school,  when  there 
was  somebody  in  the  world  to  care 
about  him.  Then  he  lighted  on  a  whole 
packet  of  letters  with  the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  top  one  in  a  female  lumd, 
and  these  he  opened,  one  by  one.  It 
was  difficult,  even  for  Bagot  himself, 
to  recognise  the  hero  of  those  endear- 
ing phrases,  that  affectionate  solici- 
tnde,  Uiat  eager  interest,  poured  forth 
with  the  warmth  of  an  imaginative 
girl  who  had  been  resolved  to  turn 
defects  into  charms,  and  to  exagge- 
rate the  latter  where  they  existed,  in 
the  red- nosed,  grizzled  reader  who 
DOW  frowned  at  them  over  his  eye- 

g'asses.  He  remembered  that  this 
ve  affair  had  been  a  pleasant  pas- 
time, and  that  these  affectionate  epis- 
tles, ascribing  to  him  qualities  on 
whose  absence  he  valued  himself,  had 
a  good  deal  diverted  him  at  the  time. 
Somehow  the  expressions  of  interest 
and  affection  did  not  now  strike  him 
in  a  jocular  light 

He  dropt  the  last  of  them  from  his 
hand,  aod  sat  gazing  at  the  wall  with 
eyes  more  watery  than  usual  Half, 
formed  visions  or  future  respectability 
flitted  across  his  mind — he  was  scarce 
fifty  yet— older  fellows  than  he  mar- 
ried and  settled  down  quietly  every 
dav.  Onlv  this  cursed  prosecution 
still  hung  Dctween  him  and  the  hori- 
zon. I^t  that  be  well  over,  and  he 
would  seriously  think  about  changing 
his  life.  But  to  get  it  well  over  he 
must  have  money,  and  how  that  was 
to  be  procured  he  did  not  koow ;  and 
to  avoid  returniug  into  the  old  weary 
hopeless  track,  he  took  up  another  let- 
ter. It  was  from  Sir  Joseph,  written 
before  his  marriage,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  seriouslv  ill;  and  it  recom- 
mended to  Bagot's  care  and  considera- 
tion, as  heir  to  the  property,  some 
impiovemen^ts  the  Baronet  wished  car- 
ried out  Sir  Joseph  had  recovered 
from  the  attack,  sna  the  dioumstance 


had  made  but  sKghl  inpreasioB  upon 
Bagot;  but  now  he  could  not  help 
tiiinkins  what  a  different  position  be 
would  have  been  in  had  hia  nephew 
died  then.  As  he  was  dead  now,  it 
would  have  been  all  the  same  to  him, 
and  what  a  difference  to  Baeot!  Then 
would  have  been  no  Lady  Lee, bo 
Julius,  no  impendmg  disgrace. 

Presently  Bagot  put  away  his  let^ 
ters,  took  his  hf^  and  set  out  to  walk 
over  to  Monkstone.     In  two  or  three 

Previous  interviews,  his  creditor,  Mc 
)ubbley,  who  could  not  quite  divest 
himself  of  his  respect  for  Bagot,  had 
IHTofessed  great  regret  at  the  proceed- 
ings against  him,  promised  to  stop 
them,  and  renewed  his  asauranoea  of 
friendship;  but  no  sooner  had  Bajgot 
turned  his  back  than  all  his  promises 
were  forgotten.  On  thk  occasion, 
however,  the  Squire  was  either  really 
absent,  or,  as  Bl^^ot  suspected,  had 
denied  himself.  The  Colonel  was 
returning  homeward  in  desponding 
mood,  when,  passing  by  the  Dubbley 
Arms  in  Lanscote,  he  stept  in  to  re- 
fresh himself  with  a  gUss  of  brandy 
at  the  bar. 

This  drinking  of  drams  at  tiie  Dab> 
bley  Arms,  when  Bagot  happened  to 
be  pasttng  of  an  altemoon,  had  never 
been  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Bagot 
was  not  proud — ^he  Kked  to  keep  up 
his  popularity  by  talking  with  tbi 
people  who  lived  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  Heronry,  many  of  whom 
had  known  him  from  a  boy,  and  he 
would  chat  with  the  landlord  or  his 
guests  for  half  an  hour  together  mth 
great  condescension.  Of  late,  Bagot's 
craving  both  for  drams  and^for  society 
had  increased.  He  had  never  been 
fond  of  being  alone,  but  at  present  his 
own  thoughts  became  speeculy  intoler- 
able to  him;  and,  not  earing  under 
present  circumstances  to  ventnie 
among  his  usual  associates,  he  became 
doubly  al&ble  to  his  inferiors. 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  in 
question,  &got  entered  as  aforesaid 
for  a  drauL  It  must  not  be  Smagioed 
that  Bagot  ever  did  this  in  a  way  to 
suffer  loss  of  personal  dignity;  on  tiie 
contrary,  it  increased  his  populaaty 
without  diminishing  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held.  The  landlord 
was  a  sporting  cha<acter,  and  Bagot 
had  therefore  plenty  of  mquiries  to 
make  from  him— in  the  nudat  of  which 
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he  would  introdiiee  the  siAjeet  of  ihe 
dnin  qaite  incidentally.  As  there 
bappened,  this  evenli^,  to  be  two  or 
three  ftrmers  drinking  in  the  bar, 
Bagot,  ailer  bidding  good  evening  to 
these,  who  stood  up  and  touched  their 
bata  at  his  entrance,  said  to  the  land- 
lord, *  Oblige  me  with  a  glass  of 
sherry,  James."  For  Bagot  did  not 
obooae  to  be  heard  ashing  for  brandy ; 
hot  the  landlord,  understanding  him 
peifeetly,  handed  him  a  glius  of 
eognac 

«"  Really,**  said  Bagot  wiping  his 
month  wMi  his  hawikerehief  after 
dnnkmg it— ^really,  1  was  beginning 
to  feel  quite  exhausted ;  I  donx  know 
how  I  should  have  got  home  without 
that" 

The  colonel  having  finished  his 
bRmdy,  and  impressed  the  kindlord 
and  tiie  farmers  with  an  almost  op- 
vrenive  sense  of  his  adflSibility,  was 
uaving  the  ino,  when  he  encountered 
at  the  door  an  ancient  man  dressed 
in  a  narrow-brimmed  hat,  a  skin 
waiateoat^  and  black  breeches  and 
stockings.  This  singnkr  figure  drew 
itself  up  and  saluted  the  CuTonel  with 
a  very  elaboraAe,  ceremonious  bow. 

Bagot  stared  at  him  for  a  minute. 
'*What!  the  conjuror,  ehT  he  said. 
«Come  to  eonjore  a  little  money 
cot  of  the  villagers'  pockets,  my 
fnendr 

^'My  emmd,  ur,"  returned  Mr. 
Hokaes,  <*  is  of  a  less  cheerful  nature. 
I  am  come  in  search  of  the  sexton." 

•*  What  d'ye  want  of  the  sexton?" 
ttked  Ba^t    <*  Anybody  dead  T 

**My  little  grandson  departed  this 
life  just  now  in  the  caravan  on  pur 
road  to  this  place,"  returned  Mr. 
Holmes.  *  Perhaps  you  do  him  the 
honour  to  remember  him,  sir — a  child 
about  the  size  of  the  young  gentleman 
yott  have  at  home.  Ah,  sir,  you  may 
recollect  I  always  said  he  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  profession." 

Bagot  stood  gazing  at  the  old  man 
is  deep  thought  'Til  show  you 
where  the  sexton  lives,"  he  said;  **  I'm 
going  that  way.  Walk  on  and  111 
follow  you," 

Bagot  turned  hastily  into  the  inn, 
swallowed  another  gUss  of  brandy, 
and  followed  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was 
walkmg  slowly  up  the  road. 

The  Colonel  miked  for  some  time 
in  silence  beside  the  old  man.     At 


length  turtring  abruptly -to  him,  '^Are 
you  rich  T*  he  asked. 

<*  Rich !"  echoed  Mr.  Holmes ;  <*  your 
worship  is  pleased  to  be  facetious." 

*^  Give  a  i^ain  answer,"  growled  the 
Colonel. 

^  Bo  yon  think,"  returned  the  con- 
jurer, pointing  to  his  dress,  and  to 
the  caravan,  which  might  now  be 
descried  in  the  gloom  as  he  indicated 
its  position — ^do  you  think  I  would 
live  like  this  if  I  were  rich,  sir?  No, 
sir;  if  I  were  rich,  I  would  indulge 
my  taste  for  the  Ic^timate  drama^— I 
would  be  a  theatrical  manager,  sir.  I 
have  been  smothered  all  my  life  by 
poverty." 

'^  If  a  way  were  shown  you  to  better 
your  circumstances,  with  little  trouble 
would  you  undertake  the  small  ris, 
that  might  att(ad  it?"  asked  the 
Colonel. 

*  If  your  worship  would  condescend 
to  be  a  little  plainer,  I  could  give  a 
plainer  answer,"  returned  Mr.  Holmea. 
^  At  any  rate,^'  stopping  short  and  lay- 
ing his  liand  on  his  skin  waistcoai-- 
**  at  any  rate,  I  could  be  secret" 

<*  Have  you  told  any  one  of  the  death 
of  this  grandchild  of  yours?"  resumed 
the  Colonel  presently. 

**  No  one  I"  answered  the  other.  **  It 
only  took  place  half  an  hour  ago:" 

''And  where  is  the  body?**  asked 
Bagot 

**  If  youll  do  me  the  honour  to  turn 
aside  from  the  road  here.  111  show 
you,"  answered  the  conjuror. 

Bagot  assented.  The  part  of  the 
road  they  had  reached  widened  mto  a 
small  green  with  some  geese  feeding 
on  it.  At  the  side  of  this  green  the 
caravan  in  which  Mr.  Holmes  and 
his  family  resided  and  travelled  was 
drawn  up,  the  horse  that  drew  the 
vehicle  being  turned  loose  to  graze. 
A  flight  of  wooden  steps  led  up  to  the 
door,  and  Mr.  Holmes  ascending,  held 
it  open,  and  invited  the  Colonel  tQ 
follow. 

A  lamp  swung  by  brass  chdns  from 
the  roof  of  the  interior,  and  by  its 
light  Bagot  saw  the  child's  mother 
aeated  by  a  little  bed.  Glancing 
thereon,  the  Colonel  involuntarily  re- 
moved his  hat  out  of  respect,  partly 
for  the  mourner,  partly  for  the  poor 
little  remnant  of  mortality  she  Dent 
over.  On  the  outside  of  the  coverlet 
lay  the  dead  child  who  appeared  to 
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\i9^  speot  bw  lust  hontt  in  the 
exercise  of  his  voeatioD,  for  the  body 
was  dressed  in  the  little  tight  drawers 
and  hose,  and  the  spangled  doublet» 
in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
appear  on  the  stage.  The  strange 
dress,  and  the  small,  thin,  sunken  lace, 
produced  together  an  effect  as  quaint 
as  mournful. 

Bagot  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  conjuror,  and  he,  address- 
ing  the  woman,  who  did  not  look  up 
at  their  entrance,  told  her  he  had 
business  with  the  gentleman,  and 
wished  to  speak  with  him  alone.  She 
rose,  and,  mechanically  folding  her 
shawl  about  her,  left  the  caravan  with- 
out any  change  in  the  tearless,  settled 
melancholy  of  her  aspect 

*<  There  isn't  a  better  place  to  talk 
of  busioess  in  the  whole  world  than  a 
caravan,"  said  Mr.  Holmes.  ^*  There 
are  no  walls,  and  consequently  no 
ears — and  Td  defV  a  bird  of  the  air  to 
carry  the  matter.''^ 

So  saying,  Mr.  Holmes  closed  apd 
bolted  the  door;  while  the  woman, 
descending  to  the  lowest  step  of  the 
ladder,  seated  herself  there,  and  buried 
her  face  m  her  shawl. 

So  she  remained  for  near  an  hour. 
Twice,  during  that  time,  the  door 
above  opened,  and  the  conjuror  put 
his  wizened  face  out^  but,  appearmg 
satisfied  that  nobody  was  within  hear- 
ing! immediately  withdrew  it 

At  length  the  door  opened  for  the 


last  time,  and  Bagot  pnporad  to  d»> 
scend. 

**  Leave  that  cursed  Lunp,^  he  and, 
turning  on  the  threshold,  with  an 
oath,  and  re-entering,  as  he  observed 
that  Mr.  Holmes,  having  detached  the 
cresset  ftom  the  ceiling,  was  preparing 
obsequiously  to  light  him  down  the 
steps. 

**  True— most  true,^  said  the  old 
gentleman,  blowing  it  out  at  tbies 
reeble  puffs;  after  which,  with  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  he  came  on  tiptoe 
to  the  door,  and  stretched  his  neck, 
with  theatrical  caution,  in  every  diieo- 
tion.  **•  You  may  come  forth,  nr,"  he 
said  in  a  whisper.  ^  Not  a  mouse  stir- 
ring." 

**  So  much  the  better,''  said  Bag<^ 
in  whose  eyes  there  was  a  wild  look 
of  eicitement  ^  Now,  don't  fail  m 
your  part  of  the  business.  Mind,  ^ood 
treatment,  and  immediate  compluaiee 
with  my  future  directions  whenever 
you  receive  them,  are  what  I  baisain 
for — let  these  conditions  be  fulfilled  to 
my  satisfaction,  and  your  reward  shall 
be  proportionate." 

Mr.  Holmes,  with  elaborate  and 
graphic  pantomime,  patted  his  wiisA- 
coat  several  times,  bowing  deeply, 
and  the  Colonel  deaoendeo.  After 
Bagot's  figure  had  vanished  in  the 
gloom,  the  conjuror  called  the  woman, 
who  reascended  to  the  caravan,  the 
door  of  which  was  then  closed  for  the 
night 
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Ths  meiDory  of  ber  great  men  is 
the  noblest  treasure  of  a  great  country ; 
to  preBerre  it  is  an  act  of  duty,  to 
honour  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  and  to 
▼iodicate  it  is  an  act  of  virtue.  But 
the  memory  of  her  statesmen  demauds 
thftexertion  of  those  honourable  im- 
pnlsos  in  a  more  vivid  and  vigilant 
degree  than  those  of  any  other  class 
of  eminence.  The  monument  of  a 
Poet  is  in  his  works;  all  the  world 
has  there  the  living  evidence  of  his 
chums  on  posterity.  The  Soldier  has 
Iffeelnded  all  douot  by  the  brilliancy 
of  achievments  which  speak  to  the 
universal  conviction.  The  Orator, 
hke  the  Poet,  is  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  triumphs  of  his  appe^s  to  the 
hearts  and  heads  of  mankind. 

But  the  leader  of  national  council 
has  a  peculiar  ordeal  to  undergo. 
His  career  must  be  through  the  onii- 
nary  drcomstances  of  H^  not,  like 
the  man  of  imagination,  above  them ; 
his  materials  must  be  the  common 
inAoences  of  mankind,  not  the  nobler 
Acuities  of  exclusive  genius,  dazzling 
courage,  or  profound  philosophy; 
his  renown  must  grow  out  of  a  long 
strangle  sgainst  the  difficulties  <? 
pnWe  events,  the  opposition  of  igno- 
noce,   the   stubbornness  of  popular 

n'udlce,  the  selfishness  of  inaividual 
mgs,  and  the  thousand  eommon- 
phKe  casualties  of  all  things  subject 
to  the  caprice,  frivolily,  .or  vices  of 
num.  He  must  be  content  to  be  mis- 
understood, snd  of  course  maligned, 
for  a  time ;  to  have  his  most  honour* 
able  motives  arraigned,  his  clearest 
views  pronounced  to  be  problematic, 
and  his  profoundest  policy  ridiculed. 
even  in  proportion  as  it  is  profound; 
for  few  men  will  praise  that  which  they 
cannot  penetrate.  The  general  result 
being,  that  the  greatest  statesmen  in 
our  annals  have  been  compelled  to  wait 
for  the  tardy  vindication  of  the  tomb. 
Examples  of  this  moral  injustice, 
yet  almost  natural  necessity,  will 
recur  to  every  reader  of  English  his- 
tory.    In  proof  of  both  the  partial 


judgment  and  the  slow  vindication, 
for  nearly  his  whole  administration 
Pitt  was  assailed  with  every  outcry 
of  popular  hostility.  That  statelr 
tree,  the  noblest  product  of  the  intel- 
lectual soil  of  England,  was  stripped 
of  branch  and  leaf,  for  year  alter 
year,  by  the  blast  of  pooular  indigna* 
tion.  His  fame  now  flourishes  in  a 
verdure  which  gives  the  promise  of 
an  imperishable  luxuriance.  The 
severest  names  of  faction  were  flung 
on  Burke — ^pensioner,  partisan,  tool, 
and  knave.  The  nation  now  ap- 
proaches his  monument  only  to  bow 
down  to  the  majesty  of  his  wisdom. 
We  shall  not  quarrel  with  this  law  of 
public  life,  however  we  may  regret 
its  injuries  to  society,  but  we  feel 
that  it  forms  a  stronger  obligation  to 
do  justice  to  those,  to  whom  we  can 
do  no  more  than  lay  our  tribute  on 
the  grave. 

The  late  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
one  of  those  distinguished  men  whose 
honours  are  thus  to  be  paid  only  by 
posterity.  Commencing  public  life  at 
an  early  a^e,  sustaining  high  office 
with  an  abihty  now  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, and  engaged  in  the  most  impor- 
tant transactions  of  a  time  which 
throws  all  the  past  periods  of  England 
and  of  Europe  into  the  shade,  no  man 
in  Europe  was  more  exposed  to  the 
virulence  of  party^  libel,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  popular  irritation.  His  brother, . 
and  the  successor  to  the  title,  has 
taken  on  himself  the  duty  of  clearing 
ofi'all  aspersions  in  the  most  eflectuu 
way,  by  the  publication  of  his  Letters 
on  the  chief  subjects  of  bis  public  life. 

The  iamilv  of  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh was  descended  was  originally 
Scotch — ^the  Stewarts  of  Wigtown- 
shire, a  branch  of  the  royal  house  of 
Stewart  One  of  them,  in  the  reign 
of  James  L,  settled  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  on  some  forfeited  land. 
Another  ancestor,  in  the  reign  of 
James  IT.,  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for. 
the  Protestant  cause,  ana  was  attaint- 
ed by  the  popish  king  for  his  religion 
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and  lojaltv.  Robert  (the  father  of 
Lord  Uastfereagh)  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  sueeessive  titles  of 
Londonderry,  Castlereaffh,  Earl  of 
Londonderry,  and,  finaUy,  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  in  1816.  Marry- 
ing a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, he  had  two  eons,  Alexander, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  Robert,  bora 
June  18,  1769.  Robert  being  bora 
while  his  father  was  a  baron,  was 
known  in  early  life  only  as  the 
Hon.  Robert  Stewart  Receiving  his 
early  instraction  in  Armagh,  he  en- 
tered at  seventeen,  St  John's  Cam- 
bridffe.  At  college  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  application.  He  next 
made  the  tour  of  Europe.  On  his 
retura  to  Irehmd  he  succeeded  in  the 
election  for  the  county,  but  at  the  in- 
ordinate expense  of  £60,000.  In  1793, 
he  was  maae  Lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Derry  Militia,  and  the  next  year  mar- 
ried Lad7  Anne  Hobart,  co-heiress  of 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  He 
entered  Parliament  in  Opposition,  and 
AS  a  Reformer,  and  his  first  speech 
was  on  the  right  of  Ireland  to  trade 
with  India.  But  from  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion  he  voted  with  minis- 
ters ;  and  from  the  giving  of  the  &an- 
chise  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1793, 
be  abjured  Reform  as  dangerous  to 
the  Constitution. 

Opposition,  then  in  want  of  a  griev- 
ance, took  up  tl^e  cause  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  liord  Camden  was  sent  to 
Lreland  as  viceroy ;  and  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Pelham  (Loid  Chichester),  de- 
clared **that  further  concession  Was 
impossible;  that  concession  seemed 
only  to  increase  their  demands;  that 
those  demands  were  incompatible  with 
the  Protestant  Constitution ;  and  that 
there  he  would  plant  Ms  foot,  and 
never  consent  to  recede  a  step  ftuther.** 
On  Mr.  Pelham's  returning  to  Eng- 
land, Lord  Castlereagh  (whose  father 
had  now  married  Lord  Camden's  sis- 
ter) was  appointed  secretary  ;  on 
the  appointment  of  Earl  Corawallis, 
was  continued  in  the  Secretaryship  in 
1799,  and  in  the  next  year  carried  the 

17NI0!V. 

We  are  now  about  to  discuss  a 
question  which  was  forced  on  Englmd 
by  circumstances  wholly  irrenatible, 
Wbioh  waa  hsted  by  Ireland,  which 
tuned  a  brilliSQt  kingdon  Into  a  dis- 
affected   province,    and    which    has 


crowded  the  legislature  of  one  country 
with  venality,  while  it  seems  to.  have 
consigned  the  intellectua]  progress  of 
the  other  to  stagnation.  But  tiie 
measure  was  at  once  a  proteetion  and  a 
punishment  The  follv  of  party— -and 
folly  in  politics  always  has  the  effeet  of 
crime—had  given  power  to  a  religion 
which  denies  all  power  to  the  Consti- 
tution ;  which,  instead  of  peaee,  had 
filled  Ireland  with  religioua  faction^ 
which,  acknowledging  a  foreign  mas- 
ter, extinguishes  alliance  to  tf' Bri- 
tish sovereign — and  which,  adverse 
by  its  faith  to  all  liberty,  insifirled  on  a 
supremacy  whujh  must  hare  ended  in 
civil  war. 

The  Union  saved  Ireland  from  behiff 
a  French  field  of  battie,  or  a  papal 
appanage ;  in  both  instances  a  Pro- 
testant grave.  The  Irish  legislature, 
from  the  year  1793,  when  the  fran- 
cbise  was  given  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic peasantty,  was  popish  by  influ- 
ence ;  in  a  few  years  it  must  have 
been  popish  by  fact;  through  the 
violence  of  the  priest  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  it  must  have 
been  inflamed  into  revolution,  and 
that  revolution  could  have  terminated 
ohly  in  its  being  a  French  province,  or 
an  English  dungeon. 

But  the  Union  has  extinguished  all 
the  intellectual  progress  of  Ireland. 
She  is  the  land  of  tiie  Swifts,  Sheri- 
dans.  Burkes,  and  6rattans,no  longer. 
She  doubtless  gives  birth  to  many  a 
mind  of  the  sam«  calibre ;  but  they 
perish  in  the  cradle.  It  is  remarii- 
able,  tiiat,  while  mechanical  skill  can 
scarcely  be  retarded  in  its  course  to 
success,  genius  is  fd  difficult  rearing, 
and  is  more  easily  checked  than  any 
other  attribute  of  man.  A  clever  car- 
penter arrives  by  degrees  at  celebrity 
in  building;  we  have  men  of  twen^ 
thousand  a-year,  and  spreading  thof 
labours  over  provinces,  who  began  the 
worid  with  a  chisel  and  a  day's  wages. 
We  have  before  us  the  hintory  of  a  mas 
whose  trade  was  weaving  wigs,  and 
whose  amusem^t  was  making  mouse- 
traps, yet  whose  heir  !s  said  to  be  worth 
sbc  millions  sterimg.  But  genius,  witii 
that  pen  in  its  himd  which  is  the  ttue 
talismsD  of  immortdity  on  earth,  if 
repulsed  in  its  first  fli^t,  either  col- 
lapaes  in  diadaiB,  or  ahrkks^  from  the 
verv  force  of  its  owb  sensibility,  anfl 
perishes  unknovm.    Thft  Irish  parlia- 
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ment  gave  an  ai^na  for  the  acuiom- 
plished  vigour  of  the  Irish  intellectual 
athlete — ^it  gave  an  object  for  the  as- 
piring vigour  of  the  rising  generation 
— it  gave  an  impulse  to  all.  On  the 
closing  of  those  gates  the  spirit  of  Ire- 
land passed  away,  and  its  recollection 
only  revives  the  feeling  of  lU  loss,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  its  restoration. 
The  scene  of  its  noblest  triumphs  is 
now  an  intellectual  cemetery,  and 
every  inscription  on  its  walls  is  a 
rebuki  of  the  national  ruio,  and  a 
remonstrance  against  that  system  of 
weak  concession  and  frantic  confi- 
dence, which  abandoned  the  fidth  and 
the  freedom  of  the  country  to  the  pub- 
lie  eneray  of  the  empire ! 

Among  the  aspersions  flung  at  ran- 
dom on  the  Irish  administration  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  cruelty;  he 
was  aaid  to  have  used  gratuitous  se- 
verity in  putting  down  the  rebellion. 
We  think  that  his  conduct  was  im- 
peachable on  only  one  ground — his 
lenity.  He  suffered  all  l^e  early  in- 
stigators, and  some  of  the  later  actors 
in  the  rebellion,  to  be  pardoned,  on 
the  umple  condition  of  quitting  the 
country.  And  what  was  the  result? 
They  spread  themselves  through  Ame- 
rica, and  envenomed  the  whole  popu- 
lace of  the  United  States  against  £ng- 
bmd.  They  harangued,  they  wrote, 
they  travelled,  simply  to  proclaim  the 
downfall  of  England.  When  their 
manners  disgusted  the  better  orders, 
or  their  swindling  the  middle  ranks, 
they  opened  a  market  for  the  passions 
of  the  populace,  and  stocked  it  with 
falsehood,  libel,  and  hostility  to  Eng- 
land. We  have  had  two  American 
wars  since:  Can  we  doubt  that  the 
popular  clamour  for  those  wars  was 
fed  by  liie  falsehoods  of  those  par- 
doned traitors?  The  most  essential 
maxim  of  public  justice  is,  that  **  ihs 
rebel  must  dieJ*  We  hang  the  high- 
wayman, who  may  be  driven  to  the 
road  by  hunger;  we  hang  the  mur- 
derer, who  may  be  maddened  by  the 
bitterest  provocation  of  the  passions. 
Common  sense  feels  the  necessity  of 
removing  from  earth  beings  thus  dan- 
gerona  to  society.  But  their  crimes 
are  brief  and  single,  and  their  object 
individual.  But  the  rebel  is  a  com- 
prehenmve  murderer;  his  act  may 
involve  thousands  in  ruin;  his  vio- 
leaee  may  leave  its  proof  in  the  ravage 
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of  kingdoms ;  his  venom  may  even  be 
epidemic,  may  poison  the  political  at- 
mosphere, and  lay  in  the  tomb  multi- 
tudes of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  him  except  by 
the  sword  and  the  scaffold.  The  re- 
bellion of  1798,  hatched  by  a  few  un- 
employed barristers,  sitting  in  the 
back-room  of  a  linendraper^s  ware- 
house, is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of 
70  000  men  in  the  field.  Not  one  of 
those  conspirators  ever  attempted  that 
small  redemption  of  the  ruffian's  guilt 
— the  hazard  of  his  person;  not  one 
of  those  firebrands  of  the  popular  fury 
ever  fell  in  the  field.  We  nave  seen 
for  these  fiftv  years  the  result  of  that 
lenity — which  means  cruelty  to  the  in- 
nocent, and  protection  to  the  guilty — 
in  the  perpetual  afitjition  of  Ireland ; 
an  agitation  proclaiming  inveterate 
hostility  to  England,  sounding  in  the 
peasant's  ear  the  watchword  of  trea- 
son— 

•'  Hereditary  bondimen,  know  re  not. 
Who  won  Id  be  free,  themBcIves  must  tfrAi 
the  How  r— 

and  producing  two  rebellions,  which, 
though  of  minor  import,  from  the  poU 
troonerv  of  their  leaders,  have,  by  the 
help  of  "lenity,"  propagated  a  race 
of  missionaries  of  revolt  through  every 
dependency  of  Britain. 

The  charge  of  corruptinff  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  sell  its  independence, 
was  alleged  against  Lord  Castlereagh. 
We  are  not  his  lordship's  advocates. 
But  history  will  turn  with  contempt 
from  a  charge  which  divides  the  crimi- 
nality between  the  accusers  and  the 
accused.  The  culprit  cannot  plead  his 
own  temptation.  It  was  said  that  the 
purchase  of  the  Parliament  cost  half  a 
million. 

But  the  greater  part  of  that  sum 
was  openly  paid  for  boroughs,  which* 
by  length  of  time  and  notorious  cus- 
tom, hao  become  the  property  of  indi- 
vldimls.  We  do  not  disguise  the  abuse, 
but  it  was  an  abuse  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years'  standing ;  and,  like  the  Eng- 
lish nommation-boroughs,  it  had  been 
the  avenue  through  which  entered  th^ 
Grattans,  Burkes,  Plunkets,  and  nearly 
all  the  other  *<  celebrities"  of  the  Irisk 
legislature. 

But  it  was  equally  acknowledged* 
that  the  chief  bribe  offered  by  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  pecuniary,  nor  Pro- 
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testant,  Dor  Parliamentary.  It  was  a 
promise  of  coDcessions  to  Popery,  at 
which  the  Papists  grasped,  and*  for 
which  they  agreed  to  be  deaf  and  dumb, 
while  the  county  was  ringing  with 
voices  of  despair. 

On  the  cessation  of  the  general 
tumult,  Lord  Catatlereagh  gave  up 
the  Secretaryship,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land. His  intelligence  and  intrepidity 
were  now  so  futly  felt  that  Pitt  markea 
him  for  an  English  minister.  On  Pittas 
retirement  in  1082,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
He  retained  his  position  on  Pitt's  re- 
sumption of  office  until  1805,  when  he 
received  the  still  higher  appointment 
of  Secretary  of  War  and  Colonies. 
This  office  he  of  course  resigned  on  the 
formation  of  the  Fox  cabinet,  which 
followed  the  lamented  death  of  Pitt ; 
and  again,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  Cabinet,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Secretaryship,  under  the  Perceval 
Ministry.  His  next  change  was  the 
result  of  the  dispute  with  Canning, 
a  transaction  originating  in  mistake, 
carried  on  in  misapprehension,  and 
imished  by  a  duel — ^that  remnant  of 
the  Gothic  code  of  arms  which,  though 
reprobated  by  our  laws  and  denounced 
by  our  religion,  remains  a  custom  of 
the  world  of  fashion,  to  the  scandal  of 
our  age.  The  duel  was  fortunately 
unattended  with  fatal  consequence!, 
but  it  might  have  deprived  the  coun- 
try of  two  men  distinguished  by  their 
talents  and  ser^ces.  Both  the  an- 
tagonists resigned  their  offices;  but, 
on  the  death  of  Perceval — who  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  an  assassin — Lord 
Castlereagh  was  nominated  Foreign 
Secretary— An  office  which  he  held 
until  his  death. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
public  first  comprehended  his  quali- 
ties for  administration.  The  war  had 
Imgered  for  years.  England  was 
straining  her  finances  for  the  most 
costly  hostilities  which  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  but  which  seemed  inter- 
minable. She  had  to  maintain  a 
sftruggle,  without  the  animation  of 
•conflict;  to  exhaust  herself  by  the 
perpetual  preparation  for  battle,  with- 
out the  hope  of  victory.  While  war 
was  raging  through  Europe,  England 
lav,  like  a  patient  in  the  hospital 
while  the  storm  of  the  ramparts  was 
going  on.    It  was  a  time  of  which 


history  had  ^en  no  example,  and 
which  more  resembled  the  grandeur 
and  mystery  of  prophecy  than  the  or- 
dinary vicissitudes  of  nations.  Every 
throne  of  Europe  was  eclipsed,  as  the 
shadow  of  the  great  coBqueiing  em- 
pire passed  over  it  In  the  language 
of  the  Apocalvpse,  the  '*8un  was 
darkened,  and  the  moon  was  red  as 
blood,  and  the  stars  fell  from  heaven;* 
the  whole  firmament  of  earthly  sove- 
reignty seemed  to  be  dismantled. 
Slavery,  or  Anarchy,  were  the  alter- 
natives ;  European  supremacy  was  on 
the  verge  of  overthrow. 

If  this  language  may  appear  strange 
to  our  quieter  time,  it  is  not  exag- 
gerated, and  will  even  appear  tame  to 
the  survivors  of  that  most  astonish- 
ing, memorable,  and  magnificent  time. 
England  was  firm ;  but,  looking  round 
the  world,  she  saw  nothing  but  weak- 
ness. Relying  upon  her  native  cou- 
rage, and  upon  higher  impulses  than 
her  courage,  she  stood,  like  the  Spar- 
tan, with  no  rampart  but  her  own  bold 
breast  and  sinewy  arm.  Wherever  she 
looked  she  saw  nothing  but  submission. 
To  the  statesmen  ana  soldiers  of  the 
Continent  the  question  was  at  an  end; 
the  one  accepted  the  chain  as  a  woric 
of  destmy,  the  other  abandoned  the 
sword  as  a  necessity  of  nature.  The 
Congress  of  Erfurth  was  a  Convention 
of  crowned  heads,  summoned  to  la^ 
their  diadems  at  the  feet  of  the  Uni- 
versal  Master.  "Come  to  Erfurth," 
was  the  letter  of  Napoleon  to  Talma, 
the  tragedian,  "and  you  shall  play 
before  v^mtful  of  kin^s;'^  a  sentiment 
which,  tnough  strikmg  the  deepest 
chord  of  arrogance,  was  simply  true, 
and  inimitably  characteristic  of  the 
man,  the  crisis,  and  the  age. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  aa  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, had  scarcely  assumed  the  seals 
of  office,  when  he  fixed  the  eyes  of 
Europe  on  himself.  The  office  is 
peculiar,  and  bears  but  slight  analog 
to  the  general  administration  of  the 
country.  Its  ministry  extends  to  all 
Europe.  It  has,  of  course,  to  guide, 
protect,  and  reconcile  interests  the 
most  complicated,  helpless,  and  con- 
tradictory ;  for  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land virtually  places  her  in  a  position 
of  universal  supremacy.  Nothing  m 
the  whole  circle  of  European  interests 
can  b^e  done  without  her,  or  against 
her.    Her  national  love  of  peace,  her 
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acknowledged  love  of  justioe,  the 
pnblieity  of  her  opiniofka^  and  the 
fthsenee  of  all  desire  on  her  part  for 
Continental  territory,  make  her  the 
natural  refoj^e  of  all  the  aggrieved  in- 
terests of  £arope ;  while  her  extra- 
ordinary power,  and  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  which  that  power  may 
be  applied,  render  her  arbitration  ir- 
resistible. Her  fleet  coald  close  np 
erery  port  of  Europe,  before  a  single 
brigade  conld  cross  the  frontier  of  any 
of  its  kingdoms. 

To  this  hiffh  position  Lord  Ca^tle- 
leagh  brought  every  essential  quality 
— cieamees  of  view,  decision  of  tem- 
per, and  lofty  integrity.  We  have 
now  his  whole  correspondence  before 
us,  and  not  a  syllable  of  artifice,  dis- 
iogennousness,  or  disguise,  can  be  de- 
tected in  it  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close.  He  also  possessed  the 
nunor,  yet  not  slight  advantages 
(when  we  regard  the  formalities  of 
foreignem),  of  noble  birth,  finished 
manners,  gentle  temperament,  and  an 
exterior  of  remarkaole  distinction,  a 
stately  person,  and  a  handsome  coun- 
tenance. 

This  manliness  of  character  was 
instantly  brought  into  demand. 

The  Spanish  insurrection  of  the  2d 
of  May,  1808,  was  a  thunder-dap. 
It  showed  that  there  was  an  angir 
fire  in  those  clouds  which  had  af- 
readjr  covered  the  political  horizon; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  human  sa- 
gadty  to  fortell  whether  it  might 
not  pass  away  like  so  many  of  the 
peasant  convulsions  of  the  North  of 
Enrope.  Spain  was  languid  with  the 
indolence  of  four  centuries ;  she  was 
drugged  with  superstition ;  and,  above 
all,  she  was  accustomed  to  French 
dependency:  her  chains  had  become 
a  part  of  her  nature.  But  the  native 
sfririt  of  England,  like  the  Trojan 
hero,  drew  the  augury  from  its  own 
bosom,  and,  in  spite  of  all  adverse 
omens  and  sraister  predictions,  pro- 
noonced  that  the  **  surest  of  all  omens 
was  the  cause  of  the  country.''  This 
was  the  tuminff^point  of  the  fortunes 
of  Europe ;  and  on  the  services  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  at  this  momentous 
period,  we  have  the  testimony  of  a 
aitatesman  and  soldier,  publishea  some 
yean  a^o,  which,  though  the  testi- 
mony of  a  brother,  has  never  been 
impeached,  and  which,  from  the  pab- 


lioity  of  the  narrative  must  now  be 
beyond  all  question.  **  To  hf$  cwau 
selsy^  is  the  language  of  his  noble 
biographer,  ^i  boldly  assert,  it  was 
chiefly  owing  that  the  British  Cabinet 
decided  to  afford  hearty  and  effective 
assistance  in  that  arduous  struggle; 
in  spite  of  the  violent  outcries  of  the 
Parliamentary  opposition  against  our 
interference,  and  their  prophetic  de- 
nunciations that  this  interference 
would  only  involve  the  country  in 
disasters  snd  disgrace.**  But  Enff* 
land  owed  to  him  another,  and  scarcely 
less  opposed,  but  most  essential  ser- 
vice—  the  appointment  of  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  the  command 
of  the  British  troops  in  Spain.  A 
letter  from  George  III.  gives  a  cu- 
rious insight  into  tne  intricate  motives 
which  sometimes  decide  great  events, 
and  also  the  difficulties  of  public 
counsel  which  public  men  sometimes 
have  to  overcome.  This  document, 
after  assuring  Lord  Castlereagh  of 
the  royal  confidence  in  his  conduct) 
tbns  proceeds: — ^^His  Majesty  must 
ever  approve  of  the  principle  whieh 
shall  secure  the  support  and  protec- 
tion of  Government  to  men  exposing 
their  reputation  as  well  as  their  lives 
in  his  service,  when  their  character  and 
conduct  were  attacked  and  aspersed 
on  loose  and  insufficient  grounds, 
without  adverting  to  embarrassments 
and  local  difficulties,  of  which  those 
on  the  spot  can  alone  form  an  ade- 
quate judgment."  (This  was  so  far  in 
reference  to  the  dispute  between  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Canning.) 

The  next  paragraph  expresses  the 
royal  reluctance  to  hazarding  the 
British  force  in  the  Portuguese  cam- 
paign. **Lord  Castlereagh  must  re 
member  that  the  King  was  not  dis- 
posed  to  question  the  correctness  of 
the  representations  made  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Moore,  which  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  so  fully  confirmed.  And, 
although  he  was  induced  to  yell  to  the 
advice  of  his  confidential  servants,  he 
never  could  look  with  satisfaction  to 
the  prospect  of  another  British  srmy 
being  committed  in  Spaing  under  the 
posisible  recurrence  of  the  same  diffi- 
culties." 

The  most  singular  portion  of  the 
royal  letter  is  the  reason  asstgued  for 
putting  *^  Lord  Wellington  *'  in  com- 
mand.   *  It  was  this  impression  which 
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prompted  the  King  to  acquie^e  m  the 
i^oiDtment  of  so  youiiff  a  lieutenant- 
geoeral  as  Lord  Wellrngton,  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Portugal ; 
as  he  hoped  that  this  consideration 
would  operate  with  others  against 
any  consderable  avfpmntaiion  of  that 
army;  though  thttf  augmentation  has 
been  gradually  produced  by  events 
not  then  foreseen/'  This  letter 
shows  the  obstacles  which  were  to 
be  encountered,  in  even  the  highest 

aoarters,  against  the  appointment  of 
^e  man,  who  had  no  sooner  arrived 
on  the  field  than  he  began  a  career 
of  conquest  which  finished  only  with 
the  liberation  of  Europe.  But  the 
statesman  had  fixed  on  the  soldier, 
not  simply  as  his  countryman,  but 
from  observation  of  his  talents  in  early 
life ;  from  the  intellectual  vigour  which 
be  displayed  in  Parliament,  almost  in 
his  boyhood;  from  his  intrepidity  in 
hb  Indian  wars;  and,  perhaps,  still 
more  from  that  instinctive  sense  of 
genius,  which  characterises,  to  the  eve 
of  ability,  the  man  made  to  mould  the 
fortunes  of  empire. 

From  this  period  the  War  was  a 
succession  of  newly-waked  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  slavery  of  the  Continent : 
the  struggle  of  Austria  in  1809;  the 
Russian  campai^  of  1812;  the  inva« 
sioa  of  France  m  1813 ;  the  liberation 
of  Holland  in  1813;  the  capitulation 
of  Paris  in  1814;  and  the  settlement 
of  Europe  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
in  1816; — events  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, and  all  under  the  impulse  of 
Lord  Castiereagh. 

We  now  advert  to  the  correspond- 
ence in  the  present  series.  The  vo- 
lume begins  with  the  yenr  1813.  Na- 
poleon had  re-entered  Germany  with 
an  enormous  army,  and  kept  the 
Allies  at  bay.  After  some  delay, 
from  the  necessity  of  disciplining  his 
conscripts,  he  had  rushed  on  the 
allied  army  and  forced  it  baek  into 
Bilesia.  But  his  prestige  was  falling: 
his  battles  were  no  longer  triumphs 
**they  were  desperate  struggles ;  and 
even  when  successful,  they  were 
bought  with  a  ruinous  loss.  The 
eampaign  of  Moscow  had  taught  the 
Russians  their  strength,  and  reformed 
the  tactics  of  the  Germans;  when 
beaten  m  one  field,  they  retired  to 
another,  at  a  few  leagues'  distance, 
and  fought  again.     They  were  now 


approaching.  In  their  re^^at,  a  region 
of  mountains,andif  Napoleon  followed, 
his  army  must  be  either  slaughtered 
or  starved.  The  throne  of  France  was 
bednning  to  shake,  and  the  Corsicui 
haa  recourse  to  negotiation.  Austria 
had  an  immense  army  reodv  to  move 
on  his  flank,  and  she  earned  ruin  or 
restoration  in  her  hand.  But  the 
army,  composed  of  Swedes,  with 
Prussian  and  Russian  brigades,  un- 
der the  command  of  Bemaaotte,  then 
prince-royal  of  Sweden,  was  scarcely 
less  an  object  of  anxiety  in  the  camp 
of  the  Allies.  Though  actually  pledged 
to  them,  bis  moveoients  were  tardy, 
his  principles  doubtful,  and  his  do- 
roanas  imperious.  To  bring  him 
fairiv  into  line  with  the  Allies  was 
the  immediate  object  of  their  councils ; 
and  the  correspondence  is  full  of  their 
fears,  their  hopes,  their  threats,  and 
their  recriminations. 

Sir  Charies  Stewart  (the  present 
Marquis  of  Londonderry),  who  was 
accredited  to  the  sovereigns  as  a  kind 
of  militarv  ambassador,  thus  writes 
firom  headquarters,  in  June:  ''The 
accounts  from  Hamburg  and  Stral- 
sund  are  bad.  I  fear  the  Swedes  will 
go,  and  Bonaparte  gets  20,000  Danes 
in  the  north.  However,  we  $kaU 
trim  h'm  yet,  if  we  can  confine  him  to 
fair  fiffhting. 

'^Tne  Prioce-Royal  has  not  been 
managed  as  he  should  hme  been; 
and  If  the  Emperor  does  not  lower 
his  tone,  Bemadotte  will  yet  ^eize 
Finland.  The  disorder  in  the  Rus- 
sian army    is   great — Prussians    are 

infinitely  better. Russia 

rides  the  bear  over  them;  but  th^ 
are  obedient  and  patient,  and  I  will 
pledge  my  faith  for  them.  Though 
the  Germans  will  not  bum  their  MoS" 
cow,  and  lav  waste  their  countrv, 
still  they  will  be  true,  and  Prussia 
will  not  be  the  first  power  that  will 
withdraw  from  English  alliance. 

^  I  trust  Parliament  will  be  up  be- 
fore the  bright  hopes  of  Englana  wiU 
be  overclouded.  At  all  events,  Wel- 
lington must  send  you  a  victory  t$ 
bruit  forth  with  the  armistice.'' 

The  campaign  of  1813,  in  Germany, 
had  abated  tne  hopes  excited  by  the 
Moscow  retreat,  and  the  advanee  of 
the  army  under  Bemadotte  was  nr- 
ffently  pressed  by  the  diplomatiate. 
Bat  he  had  at  fimt  grown  tardy»  thai 
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Beifwiilcd,  and  then  Irritable;  the 
geiMrsl  opinion  being,  that  be  had 
some  Tiewa  on  the  throne  of  France, 
if  ehanee,  or  the  popular  fickleness, 
ehonid  remove  Napoleon.  It  was 
known  that  he  at  once  feared  and 
hated  the  French  emperor;  but  he 
had  an  evident  reluctance  to  be  in 
iront  on  the  march  to  Paris.  French 
popnlarity  was  still  supposed  to  be 
his  idol.  Thornton,  our  ambassador 
at  Stockholm,  an  acute  John  Bull, 
wiio  seems  to  have  had  no  peculiar 
deference  for  the  lucky  Frenchman, 
often  addressed  him  in  a  tone  alto- 
gether different  from  diplomatic  re« 
serve,  and  was  met  with  all  the  fiery 
temper  of  Gasoony.  A  considerable 
battle  had  taken  place  at  Juterboch, 
in  the  north,  between  the  Prussians 
and  the  French  under  Ney.  The 
conflict  continued  for  some  hours 
with  doubtful  success,  when,  at  last, 
the  Swedish  battalions  were  marched 
into  tiie  field,  and  the  French  retreated 
with  great  loss.  The  slowness  of  the 
Prince-Royal's  movements  on  this  oc- 
casion produced  great  murmurs  even 
among  the  Swedes,  but  the  diplomat- 
ists were  all  indignation. 

Thornton  writes:  **On  my  arriving 
here  (Juterboch)  this  morning,  the 
first  person  I  spoke  with  was  Gen- 
eral Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  desired 
to  talk  to  me  alone ;  and  who  gave  me 
to  understand,  that  in  the  operations 
of  the  day  before  yesterday  (the  day 
of  the  battle),  he  thought  that  he  had 
discovered  an  extreme  repugnance  in 
the  Prince  to  give  a  decided  character 
to  the  events  of  the  day,  and  in  fact, 
to  terminate  the  campaign  on  this 
side,  by  the  total  defeat  and  de- 
struction of  the  hostile  army,  which 
be  (the  General)  declared  to  have 
been  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
Prince.  .  .  .  From  what  I  see  of 
the  ardour  of  the  Swedish  officers  and 
soldiers,  he  will  gain  as  little  with 
them  by  his  repugnance,  as  he  would 
with  the  Allies  by  a  similar  forbear- 
ance towards  the  French.  The  for- 
mer are  extremelv  mortified  at  having 
no  share  in  the  military  events  of  those 
days." 

Lord  Castlerea^h's  answer  to  Thorn- 
ton is  a  striking  mstance  of  the  calm 
sagacity  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
HUiister.  **You  acted  very  properlv 
in  not  withholding  from  me  a  knowl- 


edge of  this  cireumstanee.  I  aiiall 
not,  however,  till  I  hear  further,  iinpari 
the  communication,  except  to  Lord 
Liverpool. ....  The  charge  of 
any  supposed  tenderness  to  thcenemy 
implies  so  much,  that  it  cannot  be 
hazarded  while  he  is  to  be  support- 
ed. ...  I  deemed  it  advisable 
to-day,  in  congratulatiog  Mr.  Rehnu* 
sen  (the  Swedish  envoy)  on  the  victo- 
ry, to  express  my  reg*et  that  the  Swedes 
Aould  not  have  been  more  prominent, 
and  I  took  the  liberty,  blb  feeling  deeply 
interested  in  the  personal  glory  and 
character  of  the  Prtnce,  to  mention  to 
him,  that  the  Prussians  having  hap- 
pened more  than  once  to  have  the 
whole  thrown  upon  them,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  Swedish  troops,  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  intimate  to  him  that  this 
had  occasioned  comments.  .... 
HiS'  hostility  to  Bonaparte  cannot 
be  doubted  on  any  ordinary  rule  of 
conduct  His  weak  side,  I  should 
fear,  is  a  desire  to  make  a  party 
in  France  and  in  the  French  army. 
If  an  explosion  can  be  avoided,  it  ia  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  it  should 
not  be  hazarded  at  such  a  mo- 
ment" 

But  the  details  of  the  **  haute  diplo- 
matic" are  always  curious.  We  must 
give  another  scene — an  interview  be- 
tween Bernadotte  and  Thornton — ^in 
a  letter  from  the  latter  to  the  Forei^ 
Secretary.  "My  Lordy— In  the  dis- 
cussion which  I  had  with  the  Prince- 
Royal  yesterday  on  the  aubject  of 
money,  and  which  was  carried  on 
with  a  sort  of  bitterness  which  I  had 
not  seen  in  him,  at  least  towards  me, 
he  adverted  suddenly,  and  par  paren^ 
thkset  to  the  letter  which  had  been 
written  to  him  from  Halle,  and  which 
I  had  signed,  with  the  other  gentle- 
men. *£t  vous,'  said  he,  *voua  qui 
n'6tes  pas  militaire,  vous  me  donnez 
des  conseils  militaires.* 

♦*!  answeied,  that  I  never  pre- 
tended to  give  him  military  counsels. 
Then  I  appealed  to  Baron  de  Wetteir- 
stedt  (then  present)  whether  I  had 
not  informed  him  that  I  myself  pre- 
pared the  letter.  'Vous  avicz  bien 
tort,'  interrupted  he,  and  said  that 
if  he  had  not  been  actuated  by 
*egards'  for  the  sovereigns  whom 
they  represented,  he  should  have 
sent  back  the  letter  unopened.  I 
observed  to  his  Royal  Highneoa  that 
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foiionately  toeh  oecasiona  seldom  oc- 
curred, and  might  never  occur  again ; 
but  that,  if  it  were  posaible*  the  same 
sentiment  which  actuated. me  then, 
would  urge  me  to  take  the  same  re- 
sponsibility upon  myself  again,  what* 
ever  might  be  the  consequences. 
*  Dans  ce  cas  !&,'  answered  the  Prince, 
*je  vous  renverrais  de  mon  quartier 
general.'  I  replied  I  should  be  imme- 
diately prepared  to  quit  it,  as  soon  as 
I  should  receive  the  orders  of  my 

sovereign, I  had  often 

seen  tnese  starts  of  passion  towards 
others,  to  a  degree  of  outrage;  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  addressed 
to  myself,  except,  as  I  informed  your 
lordship,  in  an  interview  at  Juterooch 
on  the  subject  of  his  letter  to  Marshal 
Ney." 

This  ebullition  of  camp  violence  re- 
sembles, on  a  smaller  scale,  Bona- 
parte's insolence  at  the  Tuilerics  to 
Lord  Whitworth — ^both  arising  from 
the  original  coarseness  of  their  condi- 
tion, for  the  Corsican  never  forgot  the 
savagery  of  his  childhood ;  and  Ber- 
nadotte  had  been  a  common  marine. 
Flung  up,  like  the  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution, into  rank,  he  was,  however,  the 
only  one  of  them  all  who  retained  his 
position. 

But  we  pass  to  a  larger  scene  of  op- 
erations. Napoleon,  after  the  battles 
of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  had  been 
brought  to  a  stand.  The  plunge  into 
the  depths  of  Germany  had  only 
wasted  his  power  and  impaired  his 
reputation.  Austria,  recovering  by 
an  armistice  of  nearly  four  years,  and 
constantly  training  her  strength  for 
that  state  of  war  which,  while  Napo- 
leon sat  on  the  throne,  must  be  the 
natural  state  of  all  kingdoms,  now 
held  the  scales  of  European  suprema^ 
oy  in  her  hand.  Napoleon  again  at- 
tempted negotiation.  His  interview 
with  Mettemich  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  scenes  of  history.  The 
man  is  stamped  on  every  sentence. 
His  languagre  has  the  force,  the  brev- 
ity, and  the  lucidness  of  an  antique  in- 
scription. ^  I  see  through  you,  Met- 
temich ;  your  Cabinet  wishes  to  profit 
by  my  embarrassments.  Come  to  the 
point.  Do  not  forget  that  I  am  a 
soldier,  who  would  rather  break  than 
bend."  The  voices  now  sank  and 
were  Inaudible.  In  a  short  time, 
however,   Napoleon   was  beard   ex- 


claiming, ^'Whatl  not  onlyBlyiia, 
but  the  half  of  Italy-— «nd  the  return 
of  the  Pope  to  Rome — ^and  the  aban- 
donment of  Spain,  Holland,  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  Switzer- 
land! And  this  you  call  moderation! 
— a  treaty !  It  would  be  nothing  but 
a  capitulation." 

This  memorable  conference  closed 
abruptly  in  the  brutish  language 
which  Napoleon  had  learned  in  & 
cradle,  and  reinforced  in  his  camp. 
"Mettemich,  kow  much  has  Englmd 
given  you  to  make  war  upon  meV 
To  this  nothing  could  be  added ;  and 
after  a  few  words  to  heal  the  minia- 
ters  insulted  honour,  tlie  conference 
ended,  in  anger  on  the  one  side,  and 
hopelessness  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
suiter. 

This  was  one  of  the  decisive  mo- 
ments of  empire.  We  shall  not  say  that 
on  it  depended  either  the  ruin  or  the 
recovery  of  the  Continent ;  but  the  de- 
cision came  from  a  nobler  quarter  than 
either  the  tents  of  France  or  the  coun- 
cil-chambers of  Austria.  The  alliance 
of  Austria  with  France  would  unques- 
tionably have  either  increased  the 
havoc,  or  prolonged  the  slavery  of 
Europe.  The  battle  of  Vittoria  was 
the  impulse.  The  intelligence  of  that 
most  aecisive  defeat  of  the  whole  war 
—except  the  crowning  triumph  of  Wa- 
terloo— ^in  whieh  the  whole  army  of 
France  in  the  north  of  Spain,  with  all 
its  artillery,  all  its  baggage,  and  even 
all  its  plunder;  with  not  merely  its 
battalions,  but  its  court  and  king,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  England,  the  utter 
demolition  of  the  stmcture  of  conquest 
and  ambition  reared  by  so  many  crimes 
of  treachery  and  blood — reached  Na- 
poleon on  the  30th  of  June.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  he  signed  the 
convention  by  which  Austria  accepted 
the  office  of  mediator;  and  with  itvras 
virtually  signed  the  expulsion  of  Na- 
poleon from  Germany. 

On  the  march  of  the  allied  armies 
across  that  frontier  which  France  had 
pronounced  iron,  impassable,  and  even 
sacred,  it  was  felt  that  England  was 
too  distant  to  direct  the  crisis.  The 
strange  and  complicated  mixture  of 
battle  and  negotiation  which  was  con- 
tinually changing  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
required  some  representation  of  the 
English  councils  at  headquarters.  It 
ia  true  that  we  had  ahready  three  dis- 
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I  penoM  oflkially  employed 
witu  the  Gnud  Anny,  but  the  presenee 
of  a  cabinet  minister,  and  of  a  minis- 
ter of  singular  firmness  and  intelli- 
gence, was  judged  essential.  The 
three  nersons  were,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Cathcart,  and  Sir  Charles  Stew- 
art The  appointment  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  is  interestingly  mentioned  in  a 
letter  written  in  1839  to  the  present 
Marquis,  by  the  late  Lord  Harrowby. 
....  "In  truth  I  feel  some  re- 
luctance in  recurring  to  those  anec- 
dotes in  a  more  formal  manner,  as 
my  relating  them  at  all  was  rather  an 
ebullition  of  personal  vanity  on  my 
part,  than  any  sense  of  their  political 
importance. 

**  I  cannot  recollect  dates,  but  it 
was  at  the  time  when  you.  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Lord  Cathcart,  were  ac- 
credited to  the  three  sovereigns.  It 
was  mooted  in  Cabinet,  I  think,  by 
Lord  CasUereagh  (as  you  were,  each 
of  you,  accredited  to  a  separate  sove- 
reign,) whether  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable, in  order  to  carry  the  full 
weight  of  the  British  Government  to 
bear  upon  the  counsels  of  the  assem- 
bled sovereimis,  that  some  one  per- 
son should  be  appointed  who  might 
speak,  in  its  name,  to  them  all. 

**  The  notion  was  approved  of,  and 
after  the  Cabinet  was  over,  Castle- 
reafh  called  me  into  his  private  room, 
and  proposed  the  mission  to  me.  I 
was,  of  course,  highly  flattered  by 
such  a  proposal  from  such  a  person ; 
but  I  bad  not  a  moment's  hesitation 
in  telling  him,  that  I  had  tried  my 
hand  in  a  similar  mission  to  Berlin, 
when  I  had  also  been  accredited  to 
two  emperors,  with  general  directions 
to  all  our  ministers  upon  the  Conti- 
nent to  follow  my  instructions,  as  the 
regular  communication  was  intercept- 
ed by  winter ;  that  I  had  found  my- 
self quite  incompetent  to  the  task, 
which  had  half  killed  me;  ... 
that  I  thought  the  measure  highly  ad- 
visable, but  that  there  was  one  person 
only  who  could  execute  it,  and  that 
person  was  himself!  He  started  at 
first  '  How  could  he,  a  Secretary  of 
State,  undertake  it  1 — the  thing  was 
unheard  of!'  I  then  said:  *It  was 
not  strictly  true  that  it  had  never 
been  done ;  that  Lord  Bolingbroke 
went  to  Paris  in  a  diplomatic  capa- 
city when  Secretary  of  State;   and 


that  though  in  that  case  the  prece- 
deut  was  not  a  food  one,  it  was  still  a 
precedent,  and  I  rather  believed  there 
were  more.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  appeared  clear  that  no  man  but  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State  himself 
could  combine  the  efforts  of  the  am- 
bassadors upon  the  spot,  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  follow  with  corw 
diality  the  suggestions  of  any  one  but 
their  own  official  superior." 

The  conclusion  to  which  this  con- 
versation led,  was,  that  he  wpuld 
talk  it  over  with  Lord  Liverpool ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
next  day,  or  the  day  after,  his  mis- 
sion was  decided. 

^  On  his  triumphant  return  to  Eng- 
land, I  called  on  him,  to  say  tliat  he 
might  indeed  consider  himself  as  the 
saviour  of  Europe.  But,  that  I  was 
doubly  so  —first,  oecause  I  refused  to 
go  myself;  and  still  more,  because  I 
made  him  go." 

The  letter  continues  in  this  signifi- 
cant, yet  playful  style,  to  narrate 
another  most  important  service  of  the 
noble  writer : — 

**  Now  for  my  other  service  in  the 
dark.  After  tne  attempt  to  assassi. 
nate  the  Duke,  of  Wellington  in  Paris, 
the  Government  was  naturally  most 
anxious  to  get  him  away.  But  how  ? 
Under  whatever  pretext  it  might  be 
veiled,  he  would  still  call  it  running 
away,  to  which  he  was  not  partial. 
But  when  Castlereagh  was  obliged 
to  leave  Vienna,  in  order  to  attend 
his  duty  in  Parliament,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  suggest  that  the  Duke 
should  be  sent  to  replace  him,  and 
that  would  be  a  command  which  he 
could  not  refuse  to  obey.  When  I 
mentioned  this  to  the  Duke,  just  after 
I  left  you  (for  I  was  quite  full  of  the 
memory  of  my  little  exploits),  he 
quite  agreed,  that  if  he  had  ^been  at 
Paris  on  the  return  of  Buonaparte  to 
France,  it  was  highly  probable  that 
they  would  have  seiud  him  ! 

**  Small  events  are  great  to  little 
men;  and  it  is  not  nothings  to  have 
contiibuted  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
the  success  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(nor  was  it  then  so  called),  and  of 
the  subsequent  campaign,  and  to  the 
saving  of  the  Duke  tot  Waterloo !" 

The  campaign  of  1813  had  crushed 
the  French  army,  shattered  the  power 
of  Napoleon,  and  laid  open  the  north- 
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era  and  eastern  frontier  of  France. 
But  the  •*  invincible  territory,"  as  it 
was  pronounced  by  the  national  ex- 
affgeration,  had  been  already  entered. 
Wellington  had  broken  down  the  bar- 
rier. On  the  8th  of  October  1813, 
the  English  army,  after  beating  Soult 
throuj^h  the  deniefl  of  the  Pyrenees, 
had  planted  its  colours  on  the  soil  of 
France ! 

Whether  any  future  war  shall  equal 
this,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  interests  or 
the  importance  of  its  results,  no  period, 
unless  the  human  mind  shall  change 
its  powers,  will  exhibit  greater  talent 
on  the  one  side,  or  greater  infatuation 
on  the  other.  Could  it  have  been 
predicted,  that  a  sudden  spirit  of  man- 
liness should  have  pervaded  the  whole 
of  that  continent,  which  for  ten  years 
had  shrunk  before  the  French  throne; 
or  that  the  possessor  of  the  throne, 
with  ruin  surrounding  him,  with  the 
shouts  of  triumphant  Europe  in  his  ear, 
and  with  every  hour  forcing  him  to  a 
retrograde  step,  should  have  held  his 
sceptre  with  the  same  grasp  as  when 
Europe  shook  under  its  touch;  that 
be  should  have  indulged  ambition 
when  France  was  in  despair;  and  that 
with  a  beaten  army  of  forty  thousand, 
lie  should  have  held  the  same  lofty 
lanjniage,as  when  his  word  pronounced 
sentence  on  kingdoms  1  On  the  gene- 
ral review  of  Napoleon's  conduct  dur- 
ing 1812  and  1813,  he  seems  to  have 
laboured  under  that  privation  of  saga- 
eity,  that  disregarded  of  his  own  science, 
and  that  sullen  intensity  of  reliance  on 
his  own  fortune,  while  all  was  crum- 
bling in  his  sight,  to  which  we  rightly 
give  the  name  of  infatuation ;  or  could 
Hbe  conceived,  that  when  he  was  daily 
fighting  for  his  life,  he  should  have 
1^  lingering  in  the  garrisons  of  Ger- 
many no  less  a  number  than  seventy- 
three  thousand  veteran  troops,  and 
left  them  to  be  successively  oiptured 
by  the  peasantrvlf  His  conduct  in 
the  conferences  iox  peace  was  equally 
unaccountable.  While  he  was  daily 
offered  terms  which  would  have  left 
him  the  most  poweriiil  monarch  of 
the  Continent^  and  saw  those  terms 
daily  diminishing,  be  still  cried  out, 
"All  or  nothing;"  and  finding  him-f 
self  driven  back  day  by  day  to  the 
walls  of  Paris,  still  contended  for  the 
Continent  We  give  a  few  fragments 
of  a  moat  interesting  letter  (writteji 


in  1830),  describing  this  period,  when 
the  sword  and  the  .pen  alike  were 
completing  the  destruction  of  the 
great  des.not  The  writer  (now  the 
Earl  of  Ripon)  had  been  selected  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  accompany  him 
to  the  camp  of  the  Allies. 

<*I  allude  to  his  first  mission  to  the 
Continent  at  the  close  of  1813.  He 
did  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to 
accompany  him  on  that  mission,  and 
I  travelled  with  him  from  the  Hague 
to  Basle,  where  he  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  ministers  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  Thence  we  proceeded  to 
Langres,  where  the  headquarters  of 
the  Grand  Allied  Army  were  estab- 
lished, and  where  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  with  their  re- 
spective ministers,  were    assembled. 

The  real  difficulties   of 

this  interesting  period  commenced, 
when  the  Great  Powers  toolc  the  de- 
cisive  resolution  of  conquering  him  tn 
the  heart  of  France,  It  had  been 
comparatively  no  difficult  matter  to 
unite  them,  in  the  summer  of  1813, 
in  the  great  object  of  driving  France 
within  the  limits  of  the  Rhine.  The 
firet  combined  movement  broke  out 
in  August  1813  ;  and  before  the  let 
of  January  1814,  the  French  army 
was  entirely  expelled  from  Germany. 
.  .  .  The  immediate  pressure  of 
the  common  danger  being  removed, 
views  of  individual  interests  neces- 
sarily grew  up. 

**  In  the  course  of  our  journey  from 
Frankfort  to  Basle,  he  (Lord  Castle- 
reagh) stated  to  me,  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  would  arise  from  the 
want  of  a  habitual,  confidential,  and 
free  intercourse  between  the  ministere 
of  the  Great  Powers  as  a  body^  and 
that  many  pretensions  might  be  modi- 
fied, asperities  removed,  and  causes 
of  irritation  anticipated  and  removed, 
by  bringing  the  respective  parties  into 
unrestricted  communication.  .  .  • 
No  man  was  ever  better  calculated 
so  to  transact  business  himself,  and 
to  bring  othere  to  act  with  him  in  such 
a  manner.  The  suavity  and  dignity 
of  his  mannere,  his  habitual  patience 
and  self-command,  his  considerate 
tolerance  of  difiTerence  of  opinion  in 
othera,  all  fitted  him  for  such  a  task ; 
«vhile  his  firmness  when  he  knew  that 
he  was  right)  in  no  degree  detracted 
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lh>in  the  inflnenee  of  hk  conciliatory 
demeanour.'*    . 

The  letter  then  adverts  to  the  sin- 
gnlar  instance  of  the  minister's  intre- 
pidity and  sagacity,  which  resnlted 
n  the  conquest  of  Paris.  The  repulse 
of  Blucher,  who,  by  a  danng  but  rash 
moTement,  had  exposed  his  army  to 
the  whole  weight  of  the  French  force, 
and  hassrded  the  communications  of 
the  Allies,  produced  a  dangerous  di- 
versity of  opinion  hi  the  allied  camp. 
The  spirit  of  the  soldiery  was  damped, 
and  the  population  seemed  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  petty  war.  It  was  even 
suggested  that  the  armies  should  again 
take  up  their  ground  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  The  campaign  had  sud- 
denly become  critical,  and  a  few  more 
successes  might  have  enabled  Napo- 
leon to  raise  all  France  against  the 
invaders.  The  French  army  chiefly 
pressed  on  Blucher,  and  the  campaign 
depended  on  his  being  reinforced.  But 
from  what  quarter  was  the  reinforce- 
ment to  come  ?  There  was  no  force 
disposable  but  a  small  body  of  Rus- 
sians, already  on  their  march  to 
Rhdms  to  join  Blucher.  But  there 
were  two  stron?  corps^ne  of  Prus- 
sians nnder  BuTow,  and  the  other  of 
Russians  under  Winzingerode— who 
were  on  their  march  into  France  from 
Flanders ;  but  they  were  under  the 
command  of  Bemadotte.  The  diffi- 
culty of  withdrawing  them  from  his 
command,  without  a  tedums  discussion 
with  him,  was  urged  by  a  ^  great 
authority"  (probably  the  Czar)  as 
msurmountahle  !  Here  the  kiutbority 
of  the  British  minister  saved  the  cam- 
paign. He  demanded,  whether  the 
reinforcement  was  absolately  neces- 
sary. On  being  answered  that  it  was, 
■^  he  stated  that,  in  that  case,  the 
plan  must  be  adopted ;  that  the  orders 
musi  be  given  immediately ;  that 
England  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
her  allies  would  not  be  deterred  from 
a  decisive  course  by  soch  difficulties 
as  had  been  urged ;  and  that  he  would 
take  upon  himself  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  consequences  which 
might  arise  regarding  the  Crown- 
Prince  of  Sweden.**  This  bold  and 
decisive  advice  was  followed.  Blucher 
was  reinforced ;  the  battle  of  Laon, 
in  which  the  French  were  beaten, 
restored  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies; 
flod  the  **  march  to  Paris,"  so  long 


a    dream,    became    a    brilliant    re- 
aKty. 

The  letter  concludes  with<-*<  It  is 
not,  then,  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
vigour  and  energy  displayed  by  Lord 
Londonderry  in  this  crisis  decided 
the  fate  of  the  campnign  ;  and  had  he 
been  an  ordinary  man,  without  the 
talent  to  discern  what  the  exigency 
of  the  moment  required,  without 
capacity  to  enforce  its  adoption,  or 
without  that  influence  ever  others 
which  insured  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, who  can  say  how  different  the 
result  might  have  been  ?  or  how  long 
the  pncincation  of  the  world  might 
have  been  delayed  ? " 

The  great  drama  was  now  coming 
to  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  confe- 
rence of  Chatillon  had  merely  origin- 
ated "projects  and  counter-projects." 
At  length  Caulaincourt  (the  French 
commissioner)  gave  in  the  statement 
which  Napoleon  declared  to  be  firialf 
which  consisted  of  claims  to  Ant- 
werp, Flanders,  and  the  lifuntier  of 
the  Rhine ;  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  both  to  be  settled  on  Eugene 
Beauhamais  and  his  heirs,  with  the 
Adige  as  a  boundary ;  the  demand 
that  Saxony  should  be  restored,  the 
sovereignty  of  Lucca  and  Piombino 
be  settled  on  his  sister,  the  Princess  ^ 
Eliza ;  the  principality  of  Neufch&tel 
be  secured  to  Berthier;  and  all  the 
colonies  taken  during  the  war,  except 
Saintes,  be  restored  by  England. 
The  extravagance  of  demands  like 
those  by  a  sovereign  reduced  to  a 
province,  and  with  a  mighty  enemy 
within  a  march  of  his  capital,  ren- 
dered all  further  deliberation  impos- 
sible. 

The  Conference  of  Chatillon  broke 
up  instantly,  and  the  fate  of  Europe 
was  again  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Napoleon  adopted  the  ruin- 
ous plan  of  attacking  the  Allies  in  the 
rear,  while  Paris  was  lying  open  to 
their  front  In  other  days  he  would 
have  rushed  to  Paris,  embrasured  the 
walls,  called  Out  the  national  guard 
of  the  city,  amountmg  to  60,000  well- 
equipped  men ;  and  have  given  courage 
to  its  volatile  population  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  veteran  troops,  which 
still  amounted  to  60,000  in&ntry  and 
17,000  horse.  But,  instead  of  this 
obvious  mancBUvre,  he  left  the  city  to 
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the  pmions  of  its  people — ^to  the  die- 
affection  of  iiie  couDcillore,  now  trem- 
bling for  their  heads — to  tlie  partisan- 
ship of  the  Royalists— -and  to  the 
terrors  of  a  metropolis  in  sight  of  an 
army  of  all  tribes  of  conquerors,  from 
the  Khine  to  Tartary. 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  Emjpe- 
ror  Alexander  gave  the  word,  **  On- 
ward to  Paris.''  It  was  followed  by 
the  movement  of  180,000  menl  A 
column  of  8000  horse,  with  artillery, 
was  despatched  on  the  route  of  Nsp 
poleon,  to  deceive  him  into  the  idea 
that  the  whole  army  was  following. 
After  the  battle  of  Ferte  Cham- 
penoise,  in  which  the  French  army 
covering  Paris  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  eleven  thousand  men,  the 
march  was  a  procession.  The  army 
first  caught  sight  of  Paris  in  the  even- 
ing, when  a  splendid  sunset  lighted 
up  all  the  glories  of  that  magnificent 
city.  The  end  of  all  their  toils  was 
before  them — the  scene  of  revenge, 
the  reward  of  all  their  battles,  the 
visible  triumph  of  their  arms,  the 
pledge  of  their  warlike  superioritv, 
the  security  of  their  imperishable 
fame.  The  scene,  the  emotions,  the 
memory,  the  future,  all  embodied  in 
the  capital  which  lay  at  their  feet  on 
that  evening,  would  have  been  worth 
a  life  to  see  and  feel ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  impression  of 
that  evening  was  carried  by  many  a 
glowing  heart  to  the  grave. 

The  correspondence  preceding  the 
meeting  at  Chatillon,  consists  chiefly 
of  deplomacy,  and  communications 
with  the  British  Cabinet.  A  despatch 
gives  a  strong  idea  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  to 
overcome,  even  when  the  interest  of 
all  the  sovereigns  was  the  same. 
This  despatch  is  from  Langres  (on 
the  march  of  the  Grand  Army).  It 
says  :  ^  I  think  our  greatest  danger 
tL%  present  is  from  the  chivalresmie 
tone  in  which  the. Emperor  Alexander 
is  disposed  to  push  the  war.  He  has 
a  personal  feeling  about  Paris>  dis- 
tinct from  all  political  or  military 
combinations ;  he  seems  to  seek  for 
the  occasion  of  entering,  w*ith  his  mag- 
nificent Guards,  the  enemy's  capital, 
probably  to  display,  in  his  clemency 
and  forbearance,  a  contrast  to  the 
desolation  to  which  his  own  was  de- 
voted.   The  idea  that  a  rapid  nego- 


tiation might  disappoint  this  hope 
added  to  his  impatience.''  In  a  pre- 
vious letter  Lord  Castlereagh  speaks 
of  the  Guard  which  were  to  form  this 
showy  spectacle. 

**  I  saw  the  Russian  cavalry  of 
the  Guard  defile  through  this  town 
(Langres)  yesterdav.  It  is  imposnble 
to  say  too  much  of  their  appearance. 
Indeed,  the  whole  composition  of  the 
Russian  Guard  of  all  arms  is,  at  this 
moment,  the  most  splendid  that  can  be 
imagined.  They  muster  above  30,000 
effectives.  In  addition  to  all  his  active 
armies  on  this  side  of  the  Rossian 
frontier,  his  Imperial  Majesty  stated 
to  me  that  Prince  I^banoff's  army 
of  reserve  on  the  Vistula  was,  at  this 
moment,  110,000  strong,  of  which 
19,000  were  cavalry,  and  that  he  had 
180,000  recruits  in  his  depots  in  pro- 
gress of  discipline.  It  is  a  most  for- 
midable military  power."  Again,  in 
his  letter  on  the  negotiationa,  he 
details  some  of  the  perplexities  of 
those  high  transactions.  The  letter 
is  to  Lord  Liverpool,  acting  as  Fo- 
reign Secretary  in  his  absence.  '*  You 
may  estimate  some  of  the  hazards 
to  which  afiairs  are  exposed  here, 
when  one  of  the  leading  monarcha 
told  me,  that  he  had  no  confidence 
in  his  own  minister,  and  siUl  less 
in  that  of  his  allyl  There  is  much 
intrigue,  and  more  fear  of  it  Russia 
distrusts  Austria  about  Saxony ;  Aus- 
tria dreads  Russia  about  Poland, 
especially  if  she  is  mistress  of  the 
question  after  a  peace.  I  have  got 
some  length  with  both  parties,  and 
I  shall  try  to  deliver  them  from 
their  mutual  alarms.  Suspicion  is  the 
prevailing  temper  of  the  Emperor, 
and  Mettemich's  character  furnishes 
constant  food  for  the  iiUriguanis 
to  work  upon  /  .  .  .  The  people  are 
quiet  everywhere,  and  good-humour- 
ed. They  look  to  the  invasion  as 
favourable  to  peace.  They  spoke 
freely  againU  Bonaparte  to  me  on 
my  journey,  but  I  traced  little  dispo- 
sition to  an  effort,  and  no  apparent 
interest,  about  the  old  family. 

''A  letter  from  Berthier  has  been 
intercepted,  which  says  that  Bona- 
parte IS  advancing  with  *  une  belle 
et  bonne  armee  sur  les  derrier^s  de 
I'ennemi.'  ....  J  thought  the 
negotiation  might  have  been  brought 
to  a  short  issue.     It  is  difficult  in 
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iMf.  RoiaiA  leans  to  delay.  I  have 
00  Dotion  that  Bonaparte  would  or 
eoald,  as  thinga  yet  stand,  yield  to 
the  latest  demand  ;  and  if  peace  ia 
impracticable,  we  should  be  better  rid 
of  our  plenipoUniiariesJ* 

In  a  note  to  Hamilton,  Under 
Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Office,  he 
refers  to  the  whimsical  circumstance 
of  s^ng  the  treaty  of  the  Four 
Powers,  while  playing  at  cards. 

"  I  send  you  my  treaty,  of  which  I 
hope  you  will  approve.  We  four 
ministers,  when  signing,  happened 
to  be  sitting  at  a  whist-table.  It  waa 
agreed,  that  never  were  the  htdkes  ao 
i^h  at  any  former  party.  Mv  modesty 
would  have  prevented  me  from  oflfer- 
iDg  it ;  but  as  they  chose  to  make  us 
a  military  power,  I  was  determined 
not  to  play  a  second  fiddle.  The 
&ct  is,  that  upon  the  face  of  the 
treaty  this  year,  our  engagement  is 
equivalent  to  theirs  united.  We  give 
150,000  men,  and  five  millions— equal 
to  as  many  more — ^total,  300,000. 
. .  .  This,  I  trust,  will,  put  an  end  to 
any  doubts  as  to  the  claim  we  have  to 
an  opinion  on  Continental  matters." 

The  cessation  of  the  arrangements 
at  Chatillon  was  said  (though  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  these  letters)  to 
have  resulted  from  the  Recovery  of  a 
sew  piece  of  perfidy  on  the  side  of 
Napoleon.  While  Caulaincourt,  his 
envoy,  was  apparently  acting  with 
the  full  intention  of  peace,  a  letter  to 
him  from  the.  French  Emperor  was 
intercepted,  directing  him  to  do  no- 
thing decisive  until  another  battle 
was  tried ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
afifeet  to  negotiate.  This  trick  put  an 
end  to  all  reliance  on  the  imperial 
word;  and  the  ambassadors  of  the 
four  great  powers  resolved  to  leave 
the  matter  thenceforth  to  the  decision 
of  the  sword. 

It  has  been  said,  and,  we  believe, 
with  truth,  that  on  the  next  difficult 
question — ^Whether  the  allied  arm^ 
should  follow  Napoleon,  or  march  di- 
rect on  Paris,''  Lord  Castlereagh's 
manl^  and  sagacious  sentiment  de- 
termmed  on  the  straightforward 
course,  and  was  the  actual  cause  of 
that  movement  which  gave  the  French 
capital  into  their  hands.  This  crown- 
ing achievement  waa  thus  announced 
in  a  letter  from  his  brother,  March 
30,  ISU :--. 


**  My  Lord, — ^Afler  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory, God  has  placed  the  capital  of 
the  French  empire  in  the  hands  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns — a  just  retribu- 
tion for  the  miseries  infficted  on  Mos- 
cow, Vienna,  Madrid,  Berlin,  and 
lisbon,  by  the  devastator  of  Europe. 

"The  enemy's  army,  under  the 
command  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  aided 
by  Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont, 
occupied  with  their  right  the  heights 
of  Fontenay,  Romainville,  and  Belle- 
ville ;  their  left  was  on  Montmartre. 
They  had  several  redoubts  in  the 
centre,  and,  on  the  whole  line,  an  ar- 
tUlenr  of  160  pieces." 

After  some  hours  of  havoc,  the 
French  were  driven  from  all  their  po- 
sitions, and  the  Allies  were  at  the 
barriers  of  Paris.  A  flag  of  truce 
then  came  forward,  for  permission  to 
send  a  negotiator  to  headquarters, 
simply  to  save  the  city— and  the  re- 
sult was  a  surrender.  The  loss  of  the 
troops  was  heavy,  in  consequence  of 
their  exposure  to  the  constant  can- 
nonade of  the  French  positions  ;  but, 
in  the  year  after,  when  Wellingtoia 
commanded,  his  superior  generalship, 
by  approaching  Paris  on  the  unpro- 
tected side,  achieved  the  seizure  of 
the  city  almost  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  An  exulting  and  picturesque 
despatch  from  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
communicated  the  entry  of  the  So- 
vereigns into  Paris  on  the  day  after 
the  battle.  Alexander  now  felt  his 
chivdLresQue  vision  fully  realised. 

"  I  feel,"  said  Sir  Charies,  «  that  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  scene  th«t  presented  itself 
yesterday  (March  31)  in  this  capital, 
when  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg  made  their  entry,  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  troops.  .  .  .  The  ca- 
valiy,  under  his  Imperial  Highness 
the  Grand-Duke  Constantino,  and  the 
Guards  of  all  the  different  allied 
forces,  were  formed  in  columns,  early 
in  the  morbin^,  on  the  road  from 
Bondv  to  Pans.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  with  all  his  staf^  his  generals, 
and  their  suites  present,  proceeded  to 
Ponlin,  where  the  King  of  Prussia 
joined  him,  with  a  similar  cortege. 
Those  Sovereigns,  surrounded  by  all 
the  Princes  in  the  army,  together  with 
the  Prince  Field-Marshal,  and  the 
Austrian  Etat-JVIajor,  passed  through 
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the  Fanbonrg  St  Martin  about  eleven 
o'clock, — ^the  Cossacks  of  the  Gaard 
forming  the  advance  of  the  march. 
Already  was  the  crowd  so  enormous 
that  it  was  difficult  to  move  forward  ; 
but  before  the  monarchs  reached  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  there  was,  to  those 
on  the  Boulevards,  a  moral  impossi- 
bility of  proceeding.  All  Paris  seemed 
to  be  asseiDbled  and  concentred  in 
one  spot  One  animva^  one  spring, 
evidently  directed  all  their  move- 
ments. They  thronged  in  such  masses 
round  the  Emperor  and  King,  that, 
with  all  their  condescending  and  gra- 
cious familiarity,  extendmg  their 
hands  on  all  sides,  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  populace.** 

On  every  side  the  cry  arose  of 
**  Vive  TEmpereur  Alexandre,"  *•  Vive 
le  Roi  de  Prusse,'*  **  Vivent  lea  Rois 
liberateurs."  Acclamations,  not  leas 
loud,  arose  of  •*  Vive  le  Roi,**  «*  Vive 
Louis  XViri.,"  "Vivent  les  Bour- 
bons  ;**  with  the  ominous  cry,  •*  A  bas 
le  tyran."  The  white  cockade  ap- 
peared widely.  On  their  arrival  m 
tKe  Champs  Elysees,  the  troops  halt- 
ed, and  the  work  of  this  magnificent 
day  was  at  as  end. 

This  display  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
exciting  sight  ever  witnessed.  The 
entry  of  Alexander  the  Great  into 
Babylon  was  a  pageant  to  it ;  a  col- 
lection of  costumes  and  curiosities 
doubtless  rich,  varied,  and  strange, 
but  in  which  the  spectators  could  feel 
no  gratification  but  that  of  the  eye. 
The  triumphs  of  the  Roman  generals, 
though  attended  with  some  popular 
pride,  or  some  personal  glory,  still 
^ere  little  more  than  a  long  proces- 
sion of  plundered  wealth  ana  military 
grandeur.  But  the  entry  of  the  Sove- 
reigns into  Paris  had  something  in  it 
more  than  the  indulgence  of  the  eye, 
or  even  the  vanity  of  soldiership. 
Divested  of  the  various  pomp  of  the 
ancient  triumph,  it  had  a  moral  sense, 
a  grandeur  to  the  mind,  an  impres- 
sion engendered  by  great  struggles, 
lonj?  aspirations,  and  their  glorious 
fulfilment,  that  could  never  have 
mingled  with  the  barbaric  splendours 
of  Asia,  or  the  stem  supremacy  of 
Rome.  That  triumph  was  a  cmsvm' 
motion — a  fulfilment  of  hopes,  and  a 
tranquillisation  of  fear,  that  had  for 
many  an  anxious  year  fevered  every 
heart  in  Europe.    It  was  the  working 


out  of  the  great  principle  of  resisiaaoe 
to  wrong ;  the  restoration  of  rights  to 
a  fourth  part  of  human  kind;  the 
promise  of  a  peace,  which,  with  but 
one  slight  burst  of  war  (the  last 
thnnder-roll  of  the  tempest),  was  to 
continue  for  the  generation,  and  still 
continues ;  or,  to  give  its  truest  cha- 
racter, it  was  a  vindication  of  that 
mighty  and  merciful  Providence, 
which  having  given  to  man  the  sense 
of  freedom,  has  given  to  his  heart  and 
arm  the  power  of  its  recovery. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  had  judged 
rightly  of  the  character  of  the  Russian 
Emperor.  Though  manly  and  meritori- 
ous, brave  m  the  field,  and  faithful  in 
the  council,  Alexander  was  romantic 
The  age  of  single  combats  was  gone 
by,  and  he  could  not  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  field  ;  but  he  seemed  to  re- 
solve on  being  distinguished  for  a 
clemency  and  generosity  to  his  fallen 
antagonist,  which  hazariled  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  Treaty  of  Fontaioebleaa  was 
the  result  of  this  romantic  temper, 
and  Alexander  gave  the  craftiest,  the 
most  ambitious,  the  most  selfish,  and 
the  most  faithless  of  human  beings,  a 
title,  which  could  only  remind  him  of 
his  fallen  sovereignty  ;  a  possession 
which  placed  hirh  midway  between  the 
partisanship  of  Italy  and  of  France ; 
and  a  revenue,  at  once  too  small  to 
gratify  his  aviuice,  and  sufficient  for 
the  purchase  of  all  the  lingering  revenge 
and  hungry  conspiracy  of  France. 

This  treaty  Lord  Castlereagh  re- 
fused to  sign,  though  strongly  urged 
by  Alexander.  But  afberwaras,  when 
Bonaparte  was  sent  to  Elba,  when  the 
Treaty  of  Fontaioebleau  had  become 
Continental  law,  and  when  it  was  a 
part  of  his  duty  to  recognise  the  act 
of  the  Allies,  he  acquiesced  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1815, 
and  on  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Commons,  the  whole  House  rose  and 
cheered  him — an  honour  that  was 
never  before  paid  to  a  minister. 

The  remainder  of  these  volumes 
consists  of  despatches  to  and  from 
our  various  ambassadors  and  envoys 
abroad,  chiefly  referring  to  transae- 
tlons  unimportant  at  the  present  time, 
though  containing  matter  valuable  to 
the  future  historian.  But  his  saga- 
city is  always  evident    In  a  letter  to 
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Prinoe  Metternieh  in  1820,  he  thus 
fspcBkn  of  the  disturbance  which  must 
follow  the  expected  arrival*  of  the  late 
unfortunate  Queen  Caroline.  **  Oar 
Seaaion  is  likely  to  be  a  troublesome 
One,  and  to  me  it  begins  inauspiciously, 
having  been  seized  by  the  gout  two 
days  Defore  the  battle  was  to  com- 
mence. .  •  .  Much  will  depend  on 
the  course  her  Majesty  shall  think  fit 
to  pursue.  If  she  is  wise  enough  to 
accept  the  pont  d^or  which  we  have 
tendered  her,  the  calamities  and  scan- 
dal of  a  public  investigation  will  be 
avoided.  If  she  is  mai  enough^  or  so 
ill-advised,  as  to  put  her  foot  upon 
English  ground,  I  shall,  from  that 
moment,  regard  Pandora's  box  as 
opened." 

The  prediction  was  fulfilled;  the 
queen  waa  "  mad  enoucfh  ^'  to  set  her 
foot  on  Eogliah  ground—the  king  was 
angry  enough  to  prosecute  her — the 
populace  were  petulant  enough  to  in- 
sult the  king  and  the  laws — and  in  the 
midst  of  a  confusion,  of  which  no  man 
eould  calculate  the  possible  hazards, 
the  unhappy  woman  died,  probably  a 
victim  to  her  own  anxieties. 

■  Lord  Castlereagh  had  now  attained 
a  succession  of  honours.  He  had  been 
elevated  two  steps  in  the  Peerage 
at  once ;  be  had  obtained  the  Garter ; 
he  virtually  held  two  ministerial 
offices  of  the  highest  rank  —  the 
Home  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship;  he  held  the  highest 
place  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  foreign  courts;  to  the  general  eye 
he  was  &e  Premier ;  all  the  clamours 
that  had  surrounded  his  early  career 
had  died  away;  the  acclamation  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
echoed  round  the  kingdom;  the  vi- 
gour which  had  extinguished  the  Irish 
rebellion,  the  firmness  wliich  had  carw 
lied  the  Irish  Union,,  tlie  courage 
which  had  sustained  the  spirit  of  the 
Allied  Cabinets,  and  the  sagacity 
which  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
longest   peace  of   Ettrope,  left  the 


statesman  without  a  rival,  and  the 
man  without  even  a  detractor. 

But,  in  this  fulness  of  honours,  his 
health  began  to  fail.  Attacks  of  ffout 
enfeebled  a  frame  naturally  robust. 
The  effect  was  perceived  by  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Ca- 
binet. He  sat  silent  in  council ;  and 
though  af^arently  in  possession  of 
his  faculties,  yet  was  so  far  reluctant 
to  exert  them  that  his  friends  became 
alarmed,  and  he  was  put  under  con- 
stant medical  care.  At  length  he 
went  to  his  country  seat  in  Kent ;  but 
on  the  Monday  after  his  arrival,  the 
physician  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
his  dressing-room,  where  he  found  his 
noble  patient  a  suicide.  The  coroner's 
inquest  was,  "^  Mental  derangement.'* 

A  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, communicating  the  sad  intelli- 
gence to  the  present  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, then  at  Vienna,  says— 

''You  will  have  seen  that  I  had 
witnessed  the  melancholy  state  of 
mind  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe.  I  saw  him,  after  he  had 
been  with  the  King,  on  the  9th  insi, 
to  whom  he  had  likewise  exposed  it ; 
but  fearing  that  he  would  not  send 
for  his  physician,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  go  to  him,  and  not  finding 
him,  to  vnrite  to  him. 

"  You  will  readily  believe  what  a 
consternation  this  deplorable  event 
has  occasioned  here.  The  funeral  was 
attended  bv  ever^  person  in  London 
of  any  mark  or  distinction  of  aU  par- 
ties." 

Thus  was  lost  to  the  service  of 
the  Empire  a  high-minded  man  and 
high-principled  minister,  firm  in  the 
most  trving  circumstances  of  public 
life,  ana  sagacious  in  the  severest 
difficulties  of  foreign  policy ;  honoured 
while  he  lived,  and  regretted  in  the 
grave;  leaving  behind  him,  in  bis 
private  conduct,  an  unblemished  cha- 
racter, axid  in  his  administrative  capa- 
city a  model  for  the  future  possessors 
of  power  in  England.  . 
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PARIS  THEATRICALS. 


The  five-and-twenty  theatres  of 
the  capital  of  France  are  of  universal 
reputation ;  and  many  foreigners, 
into  whose  anticipations  of  pleasure 
they  largely  enter,  reach  Paris  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
those  best  worth  seeing.  A  Hand- 
book to  the  Theatres  of  uie  Continent 
is  a  desideratum  which  may  one  day 
be  supplied.  It  would  be  an  a^free- 
able  task  to  an  enthusiastic  and  loco- 
motive theatrical  amateur  to  write 
such  a  work,  including  in  it  the 
theatres  of  the  French,  German,  Ita- 
lian, and  Belgian  capitals ;  and  no 
unprofitable  speculation,  perhaps,  to 
a  publisher,  thus  to  supply  the  want 
frequently  experienced  oy  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  countless  English 
tourists  who  annually,  and  at  all 
seasons,  ramble  upon  the  Continent 
In  the  absence  of  the  desired  volume, 
a  few  lines  suffice  to  give  such  a  cur- 
sory and  general  analysis  of  the  Paris 
theatres  in  1853,  as  to  direct  the  visi- 
tor where,  according  to  his  tastes,  his 
time  will  best  be  bestowed.  The 
theatres  of  Paris  are  easily  classed, 
and  cater  well  for  all  tastes.  If  mu- 
sic be  his  preference,  and  the  lyric 
stage  to  him  more  attractive  than 
classic,  tragedy,  sterling  comedy, 
graceful  vaudeville,  or  ludicrous  farce, 
he  will  find  abundant  supply.  The 
Grand  Opera,  if  not  all  that  some  of 
us  remember  it,  still  affords  a  rich  mu- 
sical treat  to  its  numerous  frequenters. 
The  Italian  theatre,  in  a  sinking  state 
since  the  February  revolution,  has 
this  year,  thanks  to  the  remarkable 
talent  of  Anna  de  la  Grange  and 
Cruvelli,  meritoriously  supported  by 
Belletti,  Rossi,  and  others  ot  less  note, 
shown  renewed  vitality,  and  has  once 
more  attracted  those  fashionable  au- 
diences which  formerly  it  never  failed 
to  show.  To  lovers  of  the  gay  and 
brilliant  music  of  the  French  com- 
posers, the  Op6ra  Comique  offers  its 
copious  repertory  and  its  •excellent 
company  of  singers.  And,  upon  the 
far-off  doulevard  du  Temple — beyond 
the  Paris  lounger's  usual  oeat — lower 
in  its  prices,  but  less  commodious  in 
its  position,  the  Theatre  Historique, 
built  under  the  auspices  of  Alexandre 


Dumas  for  the  performance  of  Msto- 
rical  dramas,  has  taken  the  name  of 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  gives  opera 
and  ballet.  There  may  be  heard  the 
veteran  Chollet,  the  original  Postilion 
de  Longjumeau,  his  voice  somewhat 
Uie  worse  for  wear,  but  still  preserv- 
ing its  fine  upper  notes;  and  there 
Guy  Stephan  and  St  Leon  ably  sus- 
tain the  dancing  department 

Persons  desirous  of  a  hearty  laugb, 
who  lovs  farce  and  burlesque,  comic 
singing  and  practical  jokes,  varied 
occasionally  by  comediettas  of  a  rather 
higher  order,  or,  (Casually,  by  some  pa- 
thetic social  drama  of  the  nature  of  the 
Dame  aux  CameUas,  had  best  confine 
themselves  to  three  theatres — those 
three  a  host  in  themselves.  The  Va- 
rietes,  the  Palais-Royal,  the  Vaude- 
ville, are  all  within  the  length  of  a 
street  The  Rue  Vivienne  begins 
next  door  to  one,  ends  at  the  entrance 
to  another,  and  passes  in  front  of  a 
third.  Lovers  of  drama  and  melo- 
drama must  away  to  the  boulevards 
of  St  Martin  ana  the  Temple,  where 
the  Porte  St  Martin,  the  Gait^,  and 
the  Ambigu  Comique  favour  the  com- 
mission of  all  manner  of  crimes,  and 
M^lingue  and  Frederick  Lemaitre  are 
in  their  glory. 

We  have  named  ten  out  of.  the  two 
dozen  theatres  of  Paris.  The  remain- 
der are  of  various  degrees  of  inferior- 
ity, and,  generally  speaking,  hardly 
worth  the  foreigner's  putting  himself 
out  of  his  way  to  visit  them,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  which  we  have 
reserved  for  a  last  and  less  cursory 
mention.  The  names  of  the  Com^die 
Fran9ais,  the  Gymnase  Dramatique, 
and  the  Odeon,  will  already  have  sug- 
gested themselves.  To  strangers  well 
acquainted  with  the  finesses  of  the 
French  langunge,  or  who  may  be  vrill- 
ing  to  qualify  themselves  as  auditors 
by  previous  perusal  of  the  piece  to 
be  represented,  the  Comedie  F^n- 
9ais  is  unquestionably  the  most  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  theatre  in 
Paris,  and  the  one  where  the  highest 
degree  of  intellectual  enjoyment  is  to 
be  obtained.  You  can  hardly  enter 
it  without  the  certainty  of  seeing  a 
good  play;  you  are  qmte  sure  to  see 
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good  aeton.  Fourteen  yettra  of  nnin- 
terropted  triumphs  have  established 
the  fame  of  Rachel  as  the  first  living 
actress  in  Enrope.  With  her  Na- 
thalie, the  two  Brohans,  Judith,  and 
Madame  Allan,  make  np  an  amount 
of  female  talent  not  often  found  united 
upon  any  stage.  The  male  perfor- 
mers are  no  less  remarkable  ;  and  we 
have  but  to  name  Samson,  Beau- 
vallet,  Geffroy,  Regnier,  Provost,  to 
remind  frequenters  of  the  Com6die 
Fran9ai?e  of  a  host  of  delightful  even- 
ings and  high  artistical  triumphs. 

The  Gymnase  Dramatique  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  agreeable 
theatres  in  Paris  in  *the  character  of 
its  performances.     Many  prefer  the 
more  highly-spiced  dishes  of  the  Va^ 
rietes  and  Vaudeville;  but  with  the 
refined  classes  of  the  Parisians,  the 
Gymnase    is    the   favorite.     As   its 
name  indicates,  it  was  originally  in- 
tended merely  as  a  place  of  exercise 
and  practice  for  young  comedians, 
The  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  were 
thereto  pass  a  ptriod  *of  probation, 
prerionsly  to  maUng  their  appearance 
at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  or  Opera 
Comique.    The  performance  was  to 
consiBt  of  short  one-act  pieces.     But 
it  so  happened  that  many  of  these 
pieces  were  written  by  one  Scribe,  who 
has  renewed,  in  our  day,  the  marvel- 
lous fertility  of  the  old  Spanish  play- 
wrights, and  whose  wit,   taste,   and 
dramatic  skill,  combined  with  the  ex- 
ertions of  an  able  manager  to  give 
the  Gymnase  an  importance,  and  se- 
cure to  it  an  amount  of  public  favour, 
BQch  a»  bad  never  been  anticipated. 
After  the  Orleanist  accession,  its  pros- 
perity waned,  owing  to  reasons   of 
professional  opposition  uninteresting 
here  to  detail.    Then  the  management 
changed,  the  vogue  returned,  and,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  the  Gymnase  has 
enjoyed  a  well-merited  and  uninter- 
rupted popuUrity.     At  the  present 
time  it  has  an  excellent  company,  and 
is  nightly  Ml  to  the  roof.     Its  prices 
of  admission  are  of  the  highest,  after 
the  operas  and  the  Comedie  Francaise, 
and  its  receipts  must  be  large.    More 
than  one  of  its  actors  ana  actresses 
might  (airly  aspire  to,  ami  probably 
obtain,  admission  to  the  more  elevated 
atage  of  the  Comedie  Francaise ;  but 
they  all  pull  so  well  together  where 
they  now  are,  that  it  would  be  a  pity 


to  see  any  of  them  transplanted.  Rose 
Cheri,  ever  charming  and  true  to  na- 
ture, would  be  an  acquisition  to  any 
theatre,  but,  as  the  wife  of  the  ma- 
nager, she  may  be  considered  a  fixture. 
Bressant  is  a  graceful  and  accom- 
plished comedian,  who  haa  probably 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  lino  of 
characters  he  takes.  He  is  intelligent, 
of  an  agreeable  exterior,  always  ad- 
mirably  dressed,  and  his  play  of  coun- 
tenance is  full  of  finesse.  He  perhaps 
acts  a  little  too  much  at  his  audience, 
especially  at  its  female  portion,  with 
whom  he  is  a  prodigious  favourite; 
but  this  is  easily  overlooked  in  the 
general  merit  and  distinction  of  his 
performance.  He  was  for  some  time 
at  the  French  theatre  at  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  greatly  prized. 
On  bis  return  he  went  to  the  Gymnase, 
where  he  has  now  been  for  about  seven 
years.  Mademoiselle  liUther,  who  hsa 
lately  performed  in  London,  has  many 
admiraole  qualities  as  an  actress.  Ma- 
demoiselle Figeac  is  pretty,  elegant, 
and  natural,  and  plays  secondary,  but 
yet  prominent  parts  with  infinite  grace 
and  ease.  GeofTroy  is  an  excellent 
actor,  steady,  judicious,  and  possess- 
ing a  fund  of  real  humour,  free  from 
gimace,  caricature,  and  triviality, 
is  performance  of  Mercadet — the 
hero  of  the  comedy  of  the  same  name, 
known  in  En^lana  as  The  Chme  cjf 
Sptcvdation — ^is  a  fine  piece  of  acting, 
lliese  are  by  no  means  all  the  good 
actors  at  tho  Gymnase;  but,  as  we 
are  not  writincf  a  dictionary  of  the 
Paris  stage,  we  will  enumerate  no 
Airther,  especially  as  we  shall  just 
now  have  occasion  incidentally  to 
mention  others. 

Let  the  reader  take  the  map  of 
Paris,  and,  stationing  himnelf  on  that 
Italian  Boulevard  whore  foreigners 
love  to  loiter,  to  breakfast,  and  to 
dine,  gaze  due  south,  down  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  over  the  Palais-Royal  and 
the  Louvre,  across  the  Pont  des  Arts, 
up  the  Rue  de  Seine,  into  the  recesses 
of  the  region  renowned  for  dirty 
stceets,  bMrded-students,  cheap  re- 
staurateurs, greasy  billiard-tableff,  and 
slatternly  ffrisettes.  Next  door  to  th« 
Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  close  to  the 
entrance  to  its  spacious  garden,  the 
lung  of  that  close  quarter  of  Paris, 
stands  a  large  handsome  building,  its 
stately   portico  sustained   by  Doric 
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eolamnt,  its  encireliDg  gallery  occu- 
pied by  venders  of  newspapers,  old 
prints,  cheap  novels,  surgical  treatises, 
stage  plays,  and  every  species  of  low- 
priced  literature  likely  to  find  purchas- 
eis  in  the  vicinity  of  a  medical  school 
and  a  large  theatre.  This  building  is 
the  Odeon,  which  bore,  under  Napo- 
leon the  Great,  the  title  of  Theatre 
de  rimperatrice,  but  which  is  better 
known  as  the  Second  Theatre  Fran9ai8. 
It  has  been  twice  burned  down,  and 
has  frequently  changed  its  occupants 
— even  the  Italian  Opera  having  quar- 
tered itself  there  for  a  time ;  but  its 
success  as  a  French  theatre  has  been 
very  fluctuating,  and  never  brilliant. 
It  gives  tragedies,  comedies,  and  dra- 
mas, and  is  intended,  as  its  second 
title  indicates,  to  be  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  the  Comedie  Fran9ai8e.  It  is 
one  of  the  houses  that  ei^oy  a  pecu- 
niary subvention  from  the  French  go- 
yemment  Owing  to  its  situation, 
remote  from  the  modem,  and  from 
most  of  the  fashionably  -  inhabited 
parts  of  Paris,  it  must  rely  for  an  au- 
dience, except  in  the  case  of  unusually 
attractive  pieces,  upon  the  dwellers 
upon  the  southern  banks  of  the  Seine. 
This  last  winter  it  has  had  a  run  of 
lock.  Henry  Mounier's  play.  The 
Oiandnar  and  Decline  tf  M  Prud- 
homme^  had  scarcely  begun  to  lose  the 
first  freshness  of  its  vogue,  when  a 
comedv  by  Ponsard  filled  every  corner 
of  the  house — and  it  takes  sixteen  hun- 
dred spectators  to  fill  the  Odeon. 

The  mcst  successful  plays  produced 
at  Paris  during  the  season  now  con- 
eluded  have  been,  at  the  Gymnase, 
PhUiherU  and  Le  Filsde  FamiOe;  and 
at  the  Odeon,  Ponsard's  five-act 
eoroedy  of  VHonhtw  et  TArg*n', 
We  need  only  refer  to  Lady  Tartuffe, 
which  has  b^n  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
YiouB  paper,  and  with  whose  excep- 
tion, the  Comedie  Fran9Aise  has  made 
no  very  remarkable  hit  this  season. 
Ma]lefille*s  comedy  of  Le  Cctur  et  la 
Dot  was  well  received,  and  deserves 
notiee,  bnt  it  was  elbowed  aside  by 
Madame  de  Girardin*s  play,  whish 
followed  hard  upon  its  heels.  Doubt> 
less  It  will  again  be  performed.  The 
Comedie  Frao^aiae  haa  such  an  inez- 
hanstible  store  of  excellent  stoek- 
pieecs  that  the  absence  of  novelty  is 
nnheeded  by  the  pnblic,  which  gladly 
tbro..g8  to  the  p^ormanoe  of  ancn 


pleasant  plays  as  MademmseUe  de  U 
SeiglQre,  Le  Mari  d  la  Compagnf, 
Baia*Ue  de  Dames,  and  innumerable 
others  of  the  same  class,  to  say  no- 
thing  of  Moliere,  ever  new  and  wel- 
come^ when  well  performed,  and  of  the 
heroines  of  Haciue  and  Coroeille,  im- 
personated by  Rachel.  Two  short 
pieces,  produced  at  the  principal 
French  theatre,  derived  a  &ctitious 
interest  from  their  suppression.  As 
nothing  in  either  of  them  could  pos- 
sibly be  twisted  into  moral  or  poli- 
tical offence,  their  prohibition  haa 
puzzled  everybody.  Their  very  inno- 
cence was  probably  its  cause.  It  was 
considered,  in  high  quarters,  that  they 
were  hardly  worthy  the  stage  upon 
which  they  were  produced.  Such, 
at  least,  is  one  of  the  en>lanations 
most  generally  credited.  The  slight* 
est  of  the  two,  Les  Lundis  de  MadvtnR, 
a  very  frivolous  one-act  comedy,  has, 
however,  had  its  interdiction  removed, 
and  is  occasionally  performed.  It 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  either 
of  production  or  prohibition.  The 
other  play,  by  the  Marquis  de  Belloy, 
is  a  very  brief  tragedy  entitled  La 
MaParia,  in  one  act  of  twelve  scenes. 
It  bears  upon  its  Utle-pase  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  fifth  canto  of 
Dante's  Purgatory  : — 

**  Ricordi  ti  di  roe  che  ion  la  Pia, 
Siena  mi  fe\  ditfeeemi  Maremma. 
Solsi  colui  che*nnaneUata  pria, 
Dlapotaado,  m'avea  con  la  sua  gemma.** 

Pis,  a  noble  lady  of  Sienna,  the 
wife  of  Messer  Nello  della  Pietn, 
was  surprised  by  her  husband,  Volpi 
relates,  in  a  lover's  arms.  Delia 
Pietra  took  her  with  him  to  the 
Maremma,  a  district  near  ^enna 
very  fertile  in  com,  but  whose  exhala- 
laoos  are  fatal  in  summer.  ^  In  the 
Maremma  I  periahed,''  says  the  shade 
to  Dante ;  **  In  what  manner  is  well 
known  to  him  who,  when  he  wed  me, 
placed  upon  my  finger  a  jewelled 
ring."  This  is  the  basis  of  the  well- 
wntten  but  almost  plotless  piece  of 
M.  de  Belloy,  who  has  somewhat 
altered  Dante^  anecdote.  The  acene 
passes  in  the  count's  castle  in  the 
Maremma,  where  he  is  awaiting  the 
death  of  his  wife,  there  shut  np  with 
him.  He  learns  that  his  father-in- 
law,  Tolommd,  is  marching  with  an 
armed  force  to  attack  him.  He  inter- 
oepts  a  boneh  of  flow«n  which  Mils, 
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the  eonntess's  uttendant,  has  received 
from  a  knight  in  Tolomroei's  compa- 
ny, with  orders  to  deliver  it  to  her  mis- 
tress. In  these  flowers  he  sheds  a 
sabtle  poison ;  tiien,  Mtla^s  suspicion 
bein^  aroused,  he  smells  them  himself 
Id  her  presence  and  that  of  his  wife. 
The  Tolommei  reach  the  castle,  and 
her  fomily  march  greets  the  ears  of  the 
dytn^  countess,  whose  husband,  drop- 
ping the  sword  he  has  drawn  to  de- 
fend his  stronghold,  fallal  and  dies  at 
her  feet  The  piece  is  as  gloomy  as  it 
well  can  be,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
its  prohibition,  which  has  not  yet  been 
rescinded.  As  a  poem  it  has  merit  and 
elegance. 

£n)ile  Augier  is  one  of  the  wittiest 
and  most  successful  of  the  Freuch 
dramatists  of  the  d«y.  His  forte  is 
in  genteel  comedy,  and  his  last  pro- 
daction  of  this  class,  Philiberte,  does 
no  discredit  to  his  former  ones.  His 
fire-act  comedy  of  Oabrielle  received 
a  prize  from  the  French  Academy,  on 
the  double  ground  of  literary  merit 
and  good  moral  tendency.  It  was  af- 
terwards played  in  London,  where, 
notwithstwiding  the  certificate  of  pro- 
priety it  had  obtained  in  its  own 
country,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
violent  and  undeserved  attack  in  a 
morning  newspaper;  and,  although 
the  opinion  of  the  critic  ooglit  to  have 
had  no  weight,  and  hfs  judgment  was 
promptly  controverted  by  his  cotem- 
poraries,  it  was  yet  thought  proper 
soon  afterwards  to  withdraw  the 
piece,  owing  to  the  gross  imputations 
cast  upon  it,  and  lest  even  the  very 
few  persons  who  saw  no  other  news- 
paper than  the  one  in  question  should 
believe  that  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
was  nightly  playin£[  a  farrago  of  vice 
and  immorality,  G^rielle  was  brought 
ont  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  where 
most  of  M.  Angler's  plays  have  been 
first  performed,  and  where  PhUiherte 
would  doubtless  also  have  been,  had 
its  author  chosen  to  wait.  But  when 
he  was  ready,  the  theatre  was  not; 
Rachel  was  bnsv  with  her  part  of  La- 
rfy  Tartufft^  ana  Augier,  despairing  of 
his  piece  being  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  last  winter,  took  it  to 
the  Gymnase,  where  the  characters 
were  excellently  cast,  although  it 
comprises  but  two  really  advantageous 
parts. 
Although  we   give  precedence  to 
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PhUtberfe^  as  to  a  play  of  a  higher 
class,  the  late  M.  Bayard's  Fi/s  ek 
Familie  was  the  first  performed  of  all 
the  pieces  we  have  designated  as  re- 
centlv  successful.  It  is  an  extremely 
amusing  comedie  vcmdevillet  such  as 
even  a  bhse  playgoer  may  sit  out 
twice  with  pleasure.  It  has  the  doub- 
le merit  of  beginning  ^*ith  a  spirit  and 
vivacity  that  at  once  please  and  fix  the 
attention,  and  of  rising  in  interest  in 
each  successive  act  Besides  this,  and 
although  the  nature  of  the  piece  hard- 
ly permits  the  anticipation  of  a  trag- 
ical termination,  the  suspense  is  so 
well  kept  up  that  one  feels  safe  from 
that,  and  out  of  pain  about  the  hero, 
only  in  the  last  scene.  The  first  act 
passes  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of 
Nancy,  in  the  garden  of  a  wine-house, 
the  favourite  resort  of  some  lancers 
of  the  garrison.  The  regiment  hat 
just  been  joined  by  a  new  colonel, 
alreadv  dreiaded  ana  disliked  by  his 
subordinates  as  a  martinet  and  stem 
officer.  Mutual  friends  have  plan- 
ned a  marriage  between  him  and  Em- 
meline  de  Vilbraie,  a  rich  fascina- 
ting young  widow,  whose  country- 
house  is  at  Grahdchamp,  a  couple 
of  leagues  from  Nancy.  Emmeline, 
curious  to  see  and  learn  something 
of  her  proposed  suitor,  disguises 
herself  as  a  peasant,,  and  is  driven 
to  Nancy  by  a  gardener's  wife. 
When  close  to  the  little  tavern,  their 
donkey  runs  away,  and  is  stopped, 
by  the  lancers,  who  afterwards  wish  to 
pay  themselves,  soldier  fashion,  for  the 
assistance  they  have  rendered.  Em- 
meline .  is  rescued  from  their  im- 
portunity by  Armand,  the  Fils  de 
Familie,  a  young  man  of  wealthy 
family,  who,  after  sowing  an  unu- 
sual quantity  of  wild  oats,  has  gath- 
ered, for  sole  crop,  the  coarse  jacket 
and  worsted  epaulets  of  a  private 
soldier.  His  own  boundless  extrava- 
gance, his  father's  just  severity,  drove 
him  to  enlist,  and  he  is  resigned  to 
his  lot,  although  he  has  not  forgotten, 
and  often  Tcsreis,  the  pleasures  and 
refinements  of  the  society  he  has  been 
compelled  to  relinquish.  Emmelme, 
detained  at  the  little  inn,  and  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the 
colonel,  of  whom  she  receives  no  very 
favourable  account,  is  struck  by  the 
good  manners  and  aristocratic  air  of 
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the  yoang  lancer,  who,  on  his  part,  is 
no  captivated  by  the  peasant  girl — 
whose  white  hands  puzzle  him  greatly 
— that  he  misses  a  parade,  and  19  con- 
fined to  quarters  by  his  sergeant  The 
gardener's  wife  returns  from  market, 
and  Emmeline  departs,  leaving  in  Ar- 
mand's  possession  a  nosegay  he  has 
stolen  from  her,  but  refusing  to  tell 
him  the  name  of  her  village.  A  very 
spirited  scene— a  carousal  of  lancers 
in  the  garden— is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Frederick,  an  old  friend 
of  Armand's,  affianced  to  his  sister,  and 
who  is  on  his  way  to  a  neighboring 
chateau.  He  has  promised  his  intend- 
ed to  see  her  brother,  and  try  to  re- 
store him  to  his  family,  who  arc  anx- 
ious to  have  him  released  from  his 
humble  position.  Armand  will  not 
pledge  himself  to  quit  the  service, 
out  agrees  to  put  on  a  suit  of  his 
friend's  clothes,  and  accompany  him 
to  a  ball  to  be  given  that  night  at  the 
chateau  of  Grandchamp. 

This  first  act  has  more  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  vaudeville  than  of  com- 
edy, but  it  is  extremely  gay  and  amu- 
sing, and  very  well  played.  The 
scenes  between  Emmeline  (Rose 
Cheri)  and  Armand  (Bressant)  are, 
as  may  be  supposed  from  the  high 
character  of  both  actors,  admirably 
performed.  The  part  of  Kirchet — the 
drouthy  old  sergeant,  whose  affection 
for  Armand  is  certainly  not  diminished 
by  the  clandestine  generosity  with 
which  the  latter  (who  receives  occa^ 
sional  supplies  from  his  sister)  rubs 
out  the  veteran's  long  chalk  upon  the 
counter  of  Pomponne  the  tavern- keep- 
er— fiills  to  the  share  of  that  very 
original  actor  Lesueur — the  Pkre  Vio- 
iette  of  Menadet,  Pomponne,  the  ex- 
canteen  woman,  who  has  retired  from 
the  service,  and  proposes  bestowing 
her  hand  upon  Canard,  trumpeter 
in  the  lancers,  batman  to  the  tyrant 
colonel,  and  the  droll  of  the  piece, 
is  performed  by  a  sister  of  Kose 
CherL  Priston,  who  plays  Canard, 
formerly  acted  in  London )  he  is  a  low 
comedian  of  the  Ravel  school,  and 
of  much  promise.  Altogether,  noth- 
ing can  be  brisker,  pleasanter,  and 
more  bustling  than  this  act,  but  the 
second  is  of  a  higher  class  of  come- 
dy. The  contrast  between  the  two  is 
complete  as  regards  both  scene  and 
personages.    The  barrack-yard  is  ex* 


changed  for  the  boudoir.  The  lifting 
of  the  curtain  discloses  an  elegant 
drawing-room  in  the  chateau  of  Grand- 
champ.  Emmeline  is  there,  and  with 
her  Madame  Laroche,  the  sister  of 
the  colonel  of  lancers.  The  officer's 
wife  or  widow  is  a  personage  daily 
met  with  in  France,  and  possessing 
very  marked  characteristics ;  and  this 
opportunity  has  been  embraced  to  ex- 
hibit, and  even  exonerate,  her  peca- 
liarities.  The  thing  has  been  a  lit- 
tle overdone,  and  Madame  Laroche  is 
a  caricature  rather  than  a  type.  She 
has  buried  a  brace  of  military  has- 
bands,  and  avenged,  with  her  own  pis- 
tol, the  death  of  one  slain  in  her  pres- 
ence by  a  Bedouin.  She  walks  and 
talks  liice  an  old  soldier,  and  lives  with 
her  brother,  for  whose  character,  qual- 
ities, and  accomplishments  (including 
his  skill  as  a  musician  and  draughts- 
man) she  cherishes  a  somewhat  high- 
er admiration  than  they  deserve.  Her 
eulogium  of  his  merits,  and  her 
narrative  of  her  African  exploits, 
are  interrupted  by  hb  arrival.  Can- 
ard follows  him,  carrying  a  music- 
book,  and  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fever 
and  bewilderment  throughout  the  act, 
by  his  meetmgs  with  the  peasant  ^rl 
converted  into  a  fine  lady,  and  with 
his  own  comrade  in  the  garb  of  an 
elegant  civilian.  Frederick  arrives 
with  Armand,  who  is  as  astonished 
as  Canard  at  sight  of  Emmeline,  and 
perfectly  thunderstruck  at  beholding 
his  new  colonel,  who,  however,  is  far 
from  recognising  in  the  well-dressed 
Parisian  the  private  soldier  he  has 
scarcely  seen  and  never  noticed.  The 
situations  that  ensue  are  remarkably 
dramatic,  and  keep  the  audience  con- 
tinually on  the  ^t  vive,  Frederick, 
who  is  an  artist,  is  introduced  as  such 
to  the  colonel,  who,  on  the  strength 
of  certain  daubs  with  which  he  ^  has 
beguiled  garrison  leisure,  offers  him 
his  hand,  and  greets  him  as  a  brother 
•of  tlie  brush.  Frederick  profits  by 
this  cordial  humour,  not  very  common 
with  Colonel  Alphonse  Deshayes,  to 
ask  him  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  dis- 
charge of  Armand  Dalber,  a  youn^ 
soldier  of  his  regiment.  The  colonel 
remembers  the  name  as  that  of  a  bad 
soldier  who  had  that  morning  missed 
parade.  He  speaks  contemptuously 
of  gentlemen  recruits,  whoro  families, 
hopeless  of  redeeming  them  from  idle 
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and  dinolute  eourses,  suffer  them  to 
eater  a  regiment  as  they  would  send 
them  to  a  school  of  correction.    Ar- 
maod  (who  has  been  presented  at  the 
ch&fieaa  by  bis  mother's  name  of  De 
Boiflse)  winces  under   the   colonel's 
harsh  epithets,  and  thus  betrays  him- 
self to  firameline,  who,  up  to  that 
moment,  has  refused  fully  to  credit 
her  eyes  and  his  identity.    The  colo- 
nel, who  IS  abrupt  and  soldierlike  in 
his  tone,  manner,  and  discourse,  con- 
tiaaes  to  harp  upon  this  string  and 
to  inveigh    against   parade    soldiers, 
who  pursue  their  elob  habits  in  coffee- 
houses, and  pass  all  the  time  which 
they  do  not  spend  in  the  blackhale 
in  smoking  and  running  after  ladies- 
makis.  Armand  loses  patience,  and  re- 
torts with  affected  politeness.  ''  Really, 
sir,"  he  says,  '*  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  in  a  private  hmcer  the  distin- 
guished manners  and  exquisite  tone  of 
hiii  colonel."  This  remark,  the  ironical 
intention  of  which  is  unmiatakable, 
is  the  commencement  of  a  course  of 
spanring  between    Armand  and    the 
colonel,  in  which  all  the  advantage  is 
on  the  side  of  the  former.    The  colo- 
nel, pot  forward  by  his  sister,  who  pro- 
eJaims  his  musical  talents  and  com- 
plaisant disposition  all  the  while  that 
he  abuses  her  in  an  under  tone  for  her 
offieiouaness,  goes  to  the  piano  to  sing. 
He  sings  out  of  time  and  out  of  tune, 
and  finds  Emmeline's  accompaniment 
too  slow.      Armand  laughs,  and  is 
decidedly  impertinent  —  politely,  but 
provokingly  bo.    The  colonel's  choler 
rises ;  he  sings  all  the  worse,  and  re- 
quests Armand  to  do  it  better.    Ar- 
mand does  so,  sings  the  second  verse 
in  excellent  style,  and  the  third,  which 
is   for  two  voices,  with  Emmeline, 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  company. 
.The  colonel  and  his  dragoon-sister  are 
furious.    The  orchestra  strikes  up  for 
a  quadrille.    Colonel  Deshayes  asks 
Emmeline  to  dance ;  Armand,  who  is 
talking  to  her,  declares  she  is  already 
engag^  to  him ;  and  the  lady,  taken 
aback,  does  not  confute  the  assertion. 
Thera  is  a  succession  of  incidents  of 
this  kind.    Emmeline  loses  her  nose- 
gay ;  the  colonel  crosses  the  room  to 
seek  one  he  has  found  and  laid  askle; 
before  he  can  return,   Armand  pro- 
duces that  which  he  had  taken  from 
her  in  the  tavern  garden.    The  colo- 
nel nuises  hia  wrath,  repressing  its 


outbreak  with  extreme  difficulty 
Emmeline  and  Frederick,  observant 
of  all  that  passes,  are  on  tenterhooks, 
and  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dangerous  system  of  agera. 
vation  adopted  by  the  imprudent  lan- 
cer, who  presently  finds  himself  on 
the  verge  of  a  duel  with  his  com- 
manding officer.  A  scene  in  the  card- 
room,  audible  but  not  visible  to  the 
public,  and  some  unlucky  pleasartrv 
with  a  trophy  of  swords  with  which 
a  military  relation  of  Emmelme's  has 
adorned  the  gallery  of  the  chateau, 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  colo* 
nel's  wrath  boils  over,  and  he  and 
Armand  walk  out  into  the  grounds 
and  fight— the  former  receiving  a 
scratch  in  the  hand,  the  latter  a  wcund 
in  the  arm — it  being  evidently  La^ 
fontaine*s  destiny  to  be  continually 
wounding  Bressant.  Tho  act  ends 
by  the  entrance  of  the  colonel — fresh 
from  the  fight,  but  kid-gloved  and  as 
cool  as  a  cucumber--to  claim  Emme* 
line's  hand  for  a  prombed  country- 
dance. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
second  act,  as  performed  at  the  Gym- 
nase,  is  the  admirable  acting  of  Lafon- 
taine,  as  the  colonel.  Although  this 
personage  is  more  than  once  placed  in 
awkwnid  positions,  bordering  on  the 
ridiculous,  he  is  not  intended  to  be 
laughed  at ;  the  part  is  a  grave  one,, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  military 
style  and  queer  temper,  the  colonel  is 
to  be  represented  as  a  man  of  honour 
and  dignity,  not  without  a  certain 
harsh  nobility  of  character.  At  the 
same  time,  until  quite  the  close,  it  is 
a  most  ungenial  and  unprepossessing 
part,  and,  as  such,  doubly  difficult  to 
play.  Lafontaine's  creation  of  it^  to 
use  the  French  term,  leaves  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired.  He  makes  up 
to  the  very  life  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
better  than  his  imperious  gestures, 
his  stiff  bearing,  his  ill-suppressed 
irritation  at  the  raillery  of  the  Parisian 
(as  he  contemptuously  designates  Ar^ 
mand),  his  assumed  softness  to  Emme- 
line, and  his  aside  remarks,  ground 
between  his  teeth  at  his  sister.  The 
grim  smile  of  triumph  and  satislac- 
tion  which  he  casts  at  her  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  leads  Emmeline  off  at 
the  end  of  the  act,  would  alone  stamp 
him  as  a  comedian  of  great  dramatic 
capability.      Although  he   had   pre- 
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yionaly  performed  seyeral  parte  with 
credit  to  himself,  be  hod  not  yet  had 
saeh  a  saccess  na  this,  and,  if  he  con- 
tinues as  well,  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
attain  a  high  rank  in  his  profession. 

It  is  in  Colonel  Deshayes'  quarters 
at  Nancy  that  the  third  act  passes. 
It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  endea- 
vours of  Armand*s  friends  to  save  httn 
from  the  fate  to  which,  according  to 
the  rigour  of  martial  law,  his  duel 
with  the  colonel  inevitably  dooms 
him.  If  the  inexorable  chief  discovers 
whom  he  has  had  for  antagonist,  a 
brief  court-martial  and  a  speedy  firing- 
party  are  all  that  can  be  expected. 
And  he  does  discover  it,  although  not 
.  without  much  difficulty— even  Canard 
abjuring  his  habitual  garrulity,  and 
obstinately  denving  the  identity  of 
which  he  is  periectl  v  convinced.  Ar- 
roand,  brought  before  the  colonel, 
feigns  drunkenness.  The  colonel,  who 
has  sent  for  him  merely  with  reference 
•to  his  discharge,  cannot  believe  his 
eyes,  and  is  staggered  by  the  positive 
assertions  of  Canard  and  Emmeline 
that  they  do  not  see  any  resemblance 
to  M.  de  Boisse.  Bressant  plays  the 
pretended  drunkard  with  great  judg- 
ment and  tact.  The  colonel  orders 
him  off  to  the  guardrhouse,  in  custody 
of  poor  Kirchet,  who  is  at  his  wits' 
end,  trembling  at  once  for  his  com- 
rade's life  and  his  sergeant's  stripes. 
Suddenly  a  thought  strikes  the  colonel, 
who  is  about  to  leave  the  room,  but 
returns  and  grasps  Armand's  right 
arm.  The  soldier  breaks  off  a  song 
he  is  singing,  and  his  cap,  which  he 
held  in  his  right  hand,  falls  to  the 
ground.  "Pick  up  your  cap,"  says 
the  colonel.  "  My  cap,"  says  Armand, 
with  a  vacant  smile,  and  pointing  to  it 
with  his  left  hand,  **  there  is  my  cap." 
He  picks  it  up  and  resumes  his  stave. 
The  colonel  looks  hard  at  him,  main- 
taining his  grip  upon  his  arm ;  asks 
him  another  question  to  try  to  throw 
him  off  his  guard,  and  then  relin- 
quishes his  hold  and  quite  the  room, 
still  uncertain  of  his  man.  As  he 
goes  out,  Armand  concludes  his  song ; 
then,  when  sure  that  he  is  alone,  with 
Kirchet,  he  falls  into  a  chair  and  utters 
a  cry  of  agon]^.  The  cruel  colonel 
has  Seen  torturing  his  recent  wound. 
The  incidente  of  this  three-act  comedy, 
which  has  a  good  deal  of  under-plot, 
are  too  comjuicated  and  numerous  to 


be  here  completely  traced*  Every- 
body tries  to  save  Armand,  and  eveiy- 
body  fails.  Emmeline  comes  to  Nan^ 
in  post-haste  at  the  eommeneement  of 
the  third  act,  to  call  upon  the  colonel 
and  his  military  sister,  and  coax  them 
out  to  her  house  to  pass  the  day,  in 
hopes  that  Armand'a dischaige  maybe 
obtained  before  he  is  recognised  by  his 
terrible  chief.  As  a  last  resource, 
when  all  seems  lost,  poor  Pon^nne 
suffers  it  to  be  believed,  and  even  her- 
self declares  that  at  the  very  time 
the  duel  occurred  at  Granachamp, 
Armand  was  teie-driefe  with  her  in  her 
wine-shop.  As  an  ex-vivandUre^  the 
slur  thus  cast  upon  her  fiur  fame  may 
perhaps  not  have  greatly  affected  her. 
but  Canard  once  more  blunders  every- 
body into  difficulty  ^and  tliis  time  one 
cannot  but  forgive  nim)  by  ^vindicat- 
ing his  sweetheart,  and  declaring  that 
he  himself  had  recognised  his  comrade 
at  the  ball  at  Madame  de  Yilbraie's. 
There  seems  no  issue  but  death  from 
Armand's  unfortunate  position ;  and 
were  further  proof  wanting,  it  ia  fur- 
nished by  the  dejected  sergeant,  who 
blurte  out,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
his  colonel,  that  the  prisoner  is  la 
hospital,  instead  of  in  the  guard-room, 
owing  to  the  hemorrhage  from  a  wound 
in  the  arm.  All  is  lost  In  despair, 
Emmeline  writes  to  the  colonel, 
offering  her  hand  as  the  price  of 
Armand'b  pardon.  An  attempt  to 
escape  brings  the  young  soldier  once 
more  into  her  presence,  and  various 
circnmstences  assemble  the  other  prin- 
cipal characters  of  the  piece.  The 
colonel  enters,  Emmeline's  letter  in 
his  hand. 

*^  The  Colonel  (quietly  to  Ar- 
mand).— You  no  longer  belong  to  my 
regiment,  sir;— and,  fortunately  for 
you,  your  discharge  is  dated  yester- 
day, and  covers  your  fault 

**  Em  MELiHB. — Colonel ! 

**  The  OoLORSL  (with  ffentleness, 
and  showing  her  her  letter). — Is  not 
that  what  you  asked,  madam,  as  the 
price  of  your  hand  1 

"Armand  (between  bis  teeth).— 
Ha !  that  is  it  then  « 

*«  The  Colonel  {qulckly).r-Sir!— 
(Emmeline  starts.  He  oontinDes, 
mildly,  but  with  some  bitterness  of 
tone). — I  am  thought  very  ill  o( 
really,  shice  you  believe  me  carable 
of  such  a  bargain !    Go,  sir,  ana  tall 
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Monitetir  de  Boiaw  that  be  has  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  man  who  has 
done  him  the  honour  to  cross  swords 
with  him  ! — (Armaod  bows.  The 
Colonel  continues,  with  much  emo- 
tioD,  and  tearing  Emmeline*s  letter). 
— ^If  yon  do  not  love  me»  madam,  at 
least  esteem  me.** 

''Well  done,  Morbleul**  exclaims 
fliat  tough  but  honest>bearted  old 
trooper,  the  widow  Laroehe  ;  and  so 
the  {Heoe  quickly  comes  to  a  condu- 
aioD,  the  audience  being  left  to  infer 
the  subsequent  union  of  Emmeline 
and  Armand. 

Independently,  of  the  interest  of  the 

Slot,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  fun  and 
amoiir  in  the  Fils  de  Famillty  and — 
as  is  the  case  with  very  many  of  the 
pieces  played  at  the  Gymnase — ^not  a 
passage  to  shock  even  the  most  fasti- 
dioas  English  audience.  Translated, 
or  at  least  adapted,  it  would  make  a 
charming  piece  for  the  Lyceum.  The 
east  could  not  be  so  strong  at  any 
London  theatre  as  it  is  at  Se  Gym- 
nase ;  but  it  might  be  possible  to  fill 
all  the  parts  pretty  creditablv.  The 
singing  scene  would  probably  be  a 
diflKulty.  A  piano  is  on  the  stage, 
and  Rose  Cberi  sits  down  to  it,  and 
aceompanies  the  colonel,  who  out- 
strips her  accompaniment,  and  ends 
with  a  questionable  note.  Armand 
gets  up  and  slugs  a  verse,  and  then 
tries  to  sing  the  final  verse  with  the 
colonel ;  but  the  commander  of  the 
lancers,  whom  old  Kirchet  has  de- 
clared to  be  **  %un  chsvcd^  is  a  horse 
hard  to  drive  in  double  harness,  and 
his  impetuosity  carries  him  ahead  of 
Armand,  just  as  it  had  caused  him 
nngallantiy  to  take  the  lead  of  Emme- 
line. ,  Finally,  Armand  and  Emme- 
line conclude  the  song  together,  to  the 
latter's  accompaniment  This  clever 
scene  is  not  slurred  over,  or  eked  out 
by  orchestral  aid,  but  passes  exactly 
as  it  might  do  in  private  society.  It 
requires  three  good  actors,  all  three 
possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of' 
music,  aiHl  a  degree  of  tact  and  skill 
which,  we  fear,  is  rare  amongst  Eng- 
lish light  comedians  of  the  present 
day.  The  French  are  inimitable  and 
imapproachable  in  this  style  of  thing, 
of  which  plenty  of  other  examples 
might  be  found,  even  at  theatres  of  an 
inferior  grade.  Thus,  at  the  Porte 
St  Martin,  in  a  popuhir  melodrama 


whkihhad  an  immense  ma  last  win- 
ter, five  actors  sin^,  in  the  character 
of  itinerant  musicians,  a  long  bur- 
lesque song,  caricaturing  the  music  of 
different  countries,  and  accompany 
themselves,  extremely  well,  upon  vio- 
loncello, harp,  violin,  flageolet,  and 
guitar.  La  Faridondaine  is  one  of  the 
succeasus  of  the  season,  thanks  to  the 
very  agreeable  musical  and  dramatic 
talent  of  Madame  Hebert  Masdy,  for- 
merly of  the  Opera  Comique,  and  to 
the  orifiinality  of  Bon  tin  in  the  char- 
acter of  Chanterelle.  It  is  of  the  class 
of  plays  usually  performed  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre—pZua  the  good  sing- 
ing, and  minus  the  tinge  of  vulgarity 
that  seems  inseparable  from  the  Lon- 
don house.  In  the  absence  of  Le- 
maitre,  who  has  now  once  more  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his 
triumphs,  it  formed  the  great  attrac- 
tion at  the  Porte  St  Martin  all  last 
winter.  The  return  of  Lemaitre,  im- 
paired though  bis  powers  be,  makes 
the  company  at  that  theatre  a  very 
strong  one ;  especially  as  it  also  in- 
cludes Melingue,  an  excellent  actor 
in  historical  drama,  and  knightly 
or  military  parts.  He  performed 
d*Artagnan  in  the  Trots  Mcusque' 
iairesy  and  was  one  of  Alexander 
Dumas*  best  men  during  the  short 
time  the  Theatre  Historique  was  open 
for  the  performance  of  that  class  of 
drama.  He  is  a  clever  painter  and 
sculptor,  and,  in  the  play  of  Binvenuto 
CeUinit  models  a  statuette  upon  the 
stage  in  presence  of  the  audience.  It 
certainly  materially  adds  to  the  dignity 
and  respectability  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession in  France,  that  a  large  number 
of  its  members  are  men  of  refined  taste 
and  liberal  education,  quite  capable,  if 
they  chose,  of  earning  a  living,  and 
even  of  making  themselves  a  name, 
in  other  arts  and  pursuits  than  that 
they  have  chosen  to  follow.  Amongst 
them  are  to  be  found  elegant  scholars, 
dramatists,  poets,  painters,  sculptors^ 
musicians — not  mere  dabblers,  but 
proficients  of  approved  merit.  At  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise,  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  are  men  of  learning  and 
literary  accompliahments,  profoundly 
versed  in  the  history  and  practice  of 
their  art,  to  whose  literature  they 
have,  in  several  instances,  made  valn^- 
able  additions,  and  which  many  of 
them  have  studied  not  only  in  French, 
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but  in  the  masterpieces  of  foreign 
poets  and  dramatists.  Samson  and 
ilegnier  may  be  cited  as  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  the  class  of  stage-players 
who  thus  at  once  illnstrate  and  elevate 
their  profession.  At  the  Odeon,  Henry 
Mounier  is  at  once  authori  artist,  and 
actor,  and  in  all  three  lines  he  is  fall 
of  originality.  He  performs  in  his  own 
plays,  and  earns  double  applause.  At 
the  same  theatre,  Tisserant  is  a  musi- 
cian, and  has  written  vaudevilles  and 
some  pleasing  poetry.  In  most  of 
the  other  theatres,  and  in  various 
degrees,  similar  instances  might  be 
cited.  The  Porte  St.  Martin  has 
at  this  moment  amongst  its  actors, 
sculptors,  poets,  vaudevilleists,  and 
the  eccentric  Bontin,  who  composes 
cHansannettesy  and  is  a  professor  of  the 
guitar. 

In  its  present  state,  the  English 
stage  is  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  give  rise  to  a  tithe  of  the  intrigues, 
jealousies,  cabals,  and  manoeuvres 
daily  witnessed  in  the  dramatic 
world  of  Paris,  and  composing  a  chron- 
icle, more  or  less  scandalous,  deeply 
interesting  to  all  connected  with  the 
theatre,  and  fnr  from  unheeded  by  the 
genera]  public.  Certain  circumstances 
connected  with  Ponsard's  comedy  of 
VHonneur  et  V Argent  gave  rise  to 
much  discussion  and  newspaper  com- 
ment, and  to  some  published  corre- 
spondence. The  truth  of  the  case,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  elicited  from  the  mass 
of  conflicting  statements,  was  simply 
this  :  Ponsard  offered  his  play-  to  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise  ;  it  was  read  to  the 
committee  of  the  theatre,  who  were 
but  moderately  impressed  by  its 
merits,  and  doubted  its  success  upon 
their  boards.  Out  of  consideration, 
however,  for  the  author  of  Lucrece, 
and  other  approved  plays,  thev  would 
have  acted  the  comedy,  had  ]Ponsard 
agreed  to  make  corrections.  The  poet 
however,  was  displeased  by  the  little 
enthusiasm  shown.  He  requested  the 
committee  to  accept  his  piece  as  it 
was  with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  not  be  performed  at  the 
Comedie  Fran9ai8e.  They  did  as  he 
wished ;  then  he  took  the  comedy 
across  the  water  to  the  Odeon.  The 
aemi-acceptance  by  the  committee  of 
the  principal  theatre  was  skilfully 
made  use  of ;  the  poet's  admirers  and 
partisans  displayed  great  activity  in 


the  cause  ;  VHomtBur  ef  TArgmt, 
brought  out  iipon  the  trans-pontine 
stage,  was  declared  a  prodigious  suc- 
cess ;  has  been  playpd  upwards  of 
fifty  times,  and  still  continues  to  be 
niently  performed. 

it  were  erroneous  to  imagine  that  a 
run  of  this  kind  is  invariably  a  certain 
proof,  in  Paris,  of  the  merit  of  a  play. 
It  is  not  given  to  the  eye  of  the  profane 
to  penetrate  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
feuUleton  and  the  rec2a/ntf,4ind  to  de- 
tect the  numerous  strings  pulled  to 
move  that  big  puppet,  the  public. 
Such  manoeuvres  are  more  easily 
practised  at  a  theatre  in  the  Odeon^s 
position  than  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
9aise,  at  which  latter  house  we  are 
fully  of  opinion  that  M.  Ponsard's 
comedy,  if  it  had  escaped  withdrawal 
after  one  or  two  performances,  would 
have  found  but  small  success  and  a 
very  short  run.  Our  reason  for  thia 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  utterly  wanting  in 
wit,  and  that  it  is  full  of  claptraps 
which  would  hardly  have  drawn  ap- 
plause from  a  refined  audience.  Before 
criticising,  let  us  glance  at  the  plot^ 
This  has  little  that  is  new  or  striking. 
It  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  common 
story,  which  we  do  not  thmk  has  ac- 
quired any  freeih  charm  by  M.  Pon- 
sard's manner  of  telling  it.  Oeoige 
18  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
the  son  of  wealthy  parents.  He  is 
open-hearted,  generous,  hospitable, 
lavish  to  prodigality  ;  of  course,  he  is 
surrounded  by  much-attached  friends. 
A  capitalist  is  anxious  to  give  him 
shares  in  profitable  speculations;  a 
statesman  urges  him  to  accept  a  place 
'--a  prefecture  or  a  diplomatic  ap- 
pomtment.  He  declines  these  kind 
offers ;  he  is  happy  in  his  mpde  of 
life,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  painting,  of 
which  he  is  passionately  fond.  His 
proficiency  in  the  art,  his  friends  as- 
sure him,  is  truly  admirable  ;  a  thou- 
sand pities,  they  say,  that  he  is  not 
compelled  to  paint  for  his  living ;  he 
would  make  a  handsome  income  and 
immortalise  his  name.  He  loves  Laura, 
whose  father,  a  gentleman  magnani- 
mous in  speech,  willingly  accepts  his 
proposals — not,  he  says,  on  account 
of  his  wealth,  but  of  his  worth.  Riches 
according  to  the  pompous  M.  Mer- 
cier,  are  a  very  secondary  considerar 
tion,  and  "  an  honest  man  the  noblest 
work  of  God."     George's  father  dies, 
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leivinfir,  for  sole  inheritance,  six  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  of  debts.  Still 
M.  Mercier  does  not  withdraw  bis 
consent  to  the  marriage,  although  he 
makes  a  little  merit  of  giving  his 
daughter  to  the  young  man  who  has 
now  no  other  fortune  than  that  of  his 
deceased  mother,  amounting  to  thirty 
thousand  francs  a-year.  ^ut,  says 
this  French  Pecksniff,  speaking  from 
the  summit  of  his  stiff  neck  and  white 
cravat,  what  is  gold,  compared  to 
honour!  George  thinks  as  he  does, 
and  applies  his  mother's  fortune  to 
the  extinction  of  his  father's  debts, 
remaining  literally  penniless.  O,  ho ! 
what  a  change  of  scene  and  tone  en- 
sues! A  fine  fellow  is  George,  that 
every  one  admits,  but  secretly  every 
one  holds  him  for  a  Quixotic  fool. 
Mercier  has  now  other  views  for 
Laura;  he  marries  her  to  Richard,  a 
wealthy  libertine,  whose  father  has 
thrice  failed,  and  is  consequently  im- 
mensely rich.  The  statesman  has 
unfortunately  disposed  of  all  his  ap- 
pointments, but  will  bear  George  in 
mind,  and  try  to  find  him  a  little  clerk- 
ship. George's  first  idea  was  to  sup- 
port himself  by  painting,  but  the  pic- 
ture-dealers decline  to  make  him  an 
offer  for  his  productions,  and  truly, 
say  his  friends — ^who  had  once  com- 
pared him  to  Decamps  and  Delacroix 
— the  dealers  are  in  the  right,  and  his 
pictures  worth  but  the  canvass.  The 
capitalist  is  the  only  man  who  comes 
to  his  aid,  and  that  not  with  bis 
purse.  A  spinster  of  fifty,  whose 
dowry  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
George's  father,  and  who  has  received 
half  the  poor  young  man's  six  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  offers  to  restore 
it  to  him — with  her  own  hand,  George 
at  first  declines  wealth  thus  encum- 
bered, but  at  last,  soured  and  exas- 
perated by  the  ingratitude  he  on  all 
sides  encounters,  wavers,  and  would 
perhaps  accept,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence ar.d  arguments  of  his  blunt  but 
honest  friend  Rodolph,  and  for  the 
bright  eyes  of  Lucile,  Laura's  sister, 
who,  with  feminine  sweetness  and  de- 
licacy, pours  balm  upon  his  wound- 
ed heart  The  ungrateful  creditors 
whom  George  had  so  nobly  paid, 
and  who  then  were  profuse  with  theur 
offers  of  service,  nave  refused  to 
lend  him  a  small  sum  necessary  to 
purchase  a  paper-mill,  once  his  fa- 
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ther's,  and  in  which  he  sees  a  fortune 
to  be  made.  But  a  friendly  notary 
supplies  him  with  the  money,  and  in  the 
fifth  act  we  find  George,  after  a  year's 
industry  and  application,  at  the  head 
of  a  flourishing  concern,  and  on  the 
high-road  to  a  fortune  which,  Ro- 
dolph says,  will  be  a  better  one  than 
that  he  has  lost,  because  he  will  owe 
it  to  himself  and  not  to  his  ancestors. 
Meanwhile  the  magnanimous  Mercier 
has  got  into  trouble;  the  son-in-law 
of  his  choice,  in  whom  he  placed  un- 
bounded confidence,  has  induced  him 
to  intrust  him  with  his  capital,  and 
Mercier  is  a  i-uined  man.  The  play 
ends,  as  it  is  not  diflScult  to  foresee, 
with  the  marriage  of  George  and 
Lucile. 

George  and  Rodolph  are  the  two 
prominent  characters  in  the  play,'  and 
upon  them  its  whole  interest  hinges. 
The  former  part  is  judiciously  and 
well  performed  by  Laferriere;  and 
Tisserant,  a  good  actor,  with  a  sten- 
torian voice,  does  his  best  to  give 
spirit  and  interest  to  the  long-winded 
part  of  Rodolph-^an  honest  but  weari- 
some cynic,  who  takes  upon  himself 
to  lecture  everybody,  and  who,  when 
none  are  at  hand  to  be  lectured,  ad- 
dresses a  moral  discourse  to  the  first 
comer.  It  is  poor  George,  however, 
who  bears  the  brant  of  his  inflated 
oratory;  and,  after  George,  Mercier 
comes  in  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
sermonising.  He  sometimes  preludes 
his  lectures  by  preambles  essentially 
undramatic.  **1  will  only  speak  a 
few  candid  words  to  you,''  he  says; 
^dictated  by  friendship  as  I  under- 
stand it."  And  thus  he  proses  on  for 
a  page  or  more.  Earnest,  ardent,  per- 
sons, such  as  Rodolph  is  represented, 
oftener  run  over  their  ideas  than  thus 
delay  their  expression,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  cruelty  to  the  victim.  It 
is  as  if  a  surgeon,  preparing  for  actual 
cautery,  were  carefully  to  inform  his 
patient  that  he  is  heating  the  iron. 
No  wonder  that  poor  George  winces 
and  frets  under  the  reiterated  torment, 
and  once  loses  patience,  and  requests 
his  friend  to  leave  him  in  peace.  The 
whole  play  is  didactic  rather  than 
dramatic.  It  is  less  a  comedy  (in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  word)  than 
a  moral  lecture  put  into  metrical  dia- 
logue. M.  Ponsard  is  a  dramatist  of 
reputation,  and  although  his  style  ii 
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cold  and  somewhat  tame,  he  has  un- 
qaestionable  merit.  His  voice  is  son- 
orous, his  vocabulary  good.  But  he 
is  Dot  a  man  of  wit— judging,  at  least, 
from  this  play,  in  which,  from  the 
first  scene  to  the  last,  there  is  not  a 
single  spark  of  that  quality  of  which 
French  dramatists  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  possess  a  larger  share  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  nation. 
And  his  stock  of  ideas  seems  but  limit- 
ed, since,  when  he  catches  one,  he 
uses  it  over  and  over  again,  first 
smothering  it  in  a  cloud  of  words,  and 
then  resuscitating  it  to  smother  it 
again.  His  play  might  very  well  have 
been  compressed  into  four,  or  even  into 
three  acts.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
repeat,  in  a  dozen  different  forms  of 
Amplification,  that  men's  merits  are 
often  measured  by  their  purses'  length. 
Where  he  certainly  excels  is  in  clap- 
trap. His  play  is  full  of  it ;  and  to 
that  may  be  attributed  a  good  por- 
tion of  its  success.  Owing  to  its  situ- 
ation and  low  prices,  the  Odeon's 
audiences  are  in  great  part  composed 
of  the  the  lower  classes,  to  whose  sym^ 
pathies  many  of  the  "  points  "  of  the 
play  directly  appeal.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  all  the  good  qualities  are 
on  the  side  of  the  poor — of  George, 
who  is  ruined,  and  of  Rodolph,  the 
needy  philosopher.  Early  in  the  play, 
M.  ronsard  aiaclaims  the  design  of 
doing  ^  as  in  melodramas,  and  con- 
stantly contrasting  virtuous  poor  with 
infamous  rich;"  but,  nevertheless, 
enough  of  that  effect  is  conveyed  to 
tell  upon  the  groundlings.  A  deep 
sensation  is  produced  when  George 
enters  the  ball-room  at  the  house  of 
the  notary,  who  has  invited  him  to 
meet  his  former  friends  and  creditors, 
in  hopes  some  of  them  may  proffer 
him  service.  His  threadbare  coat, 
strictly  buttoned  to  the  chin,  to  imply 
the  absence  of  a  waistcoat,  and  his 
pale  woe-begone  countenance,  excite 
the  strong  sympathy  of  the  pit,  which 
is  profoundly  touched  when  he  de- 
clares, with  some  slight  want  of  dig- 
nity in  his  tones,  that  he  has  gone 
without  dinner  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves. 
On  est  touf'ours  millionnaire  vour  oUer 
au  bah  Then,  when  Rodolpti — rather 
brutally,  as  it  appears  to  us — tells  his 
ruined  friend,  who  recoils  from  occu- 
pation beneath  his  birth  and  former 
station,  that  be  knows  many  &  porter 


and  letter-carrier  qui  le  valenl  biairy 
who  are  just  as  good  as  he — there  is 
a  rapturous  roar  from  pit  and  gallery, 
and  a  gleam  of  delighted  approbation 
on  many  a  grimy  visage.  Tisserant, 
who  w^orks  like  a  horse,  and  must%iave 
a  sore  throat,  poor  lad !  at  the  end  of 
each  night's  performance,  seems  as  if 
bent  upon  atoning  by  the  vigour  of 
his  lun^s  for  any  weakness  in  the 
play,  and  is  very  skilful  in  leading  up 
to  the  claptraps  (most  of  which  fall 
to  his  share),  and  in  suffering  none  of 
them  to  escape  notice.  He  speaks 
them  as  if  he  claimed  applause,  which 
he  seldom  fails  to  obtain.  Applause, 
however,  does  not  go  for  much  at  a 
French  theatre,  where  the  better 
classes  of  the  audience  never  join  in 
it,  and  where  so  much  depends  upon 
the  claque.  The  tears  of  the  women, 
the  laughter  of  the  men,  form  the  trne 
criticism  of  the  effect  of  a  play, 
tragic  or  comic.  At  the  Odeon,  the 
boxes  neither  laugh  nor  cry.  They 
sit  the  piece  out,  and  seem  upon  the 
whole  satisfied;  and  probably  they 
speak  well  of  it  afterward^  since  it 
continues  to  fill  the  house.  For  our 
part,  we  frankly  confess  that,  what 
with  the  oppressive  atmosphere,  and 
the  moderately-washed  audience,  we 
found  it  hard  work  to  sit  out  M.  Pon- 
sard's  moral  poem.  The  success,  al- 
though we  doubt  it  surviving  the  sea- 
son, of  a  play  of  this  class,  goes  some 
way  to  disprove  the  assertion,  often 
made,  that  the  play-going  palate  of  the 
French  requires  some  highly-spiced 
performances— ladies  with  camelias,  - 
Parisian  mysteries,  and  complicated 
immorality.  The  strictly  correct  ten- 
dency of  this  latest  production  of  M. 
Ponsard's  muse  is  undeniable,  but 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  his  pro- 
priety were  of  a  rather  more  lively 
complexion. 

The  minute'  care  with  which  every 
political  allasion  is  now  prevented 
upon  the  stage,  is  evinced  by  the  al- 
teration of  a  single  word  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  rather  heavy  scene,  in 
which  Rodolph  takes  Mercier  to  task, 
and  rebukes  him,  in  some  pages  of 
verse,  for  refusing  his  daughter  to 
George,  and  bestowing  her  upon  a 
man  of  indifferent  ch.aracter,  whom 
she  has  scarcely  seen.  That  gen- 
tleman is  not  at  all  moral  in  his  dis- 
course," says  Mercier,  when  Rodolph 
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leaves  bim  :  **  he  is  a  Socialist"  On 
the  stage  the  word  VoItaire&Q  is  sub- 
stituted for  Socialist,  doubtless  out  of 
tendeniess  to  the  feelings  of  any  mem- 
bers of  that  discomfited  faction  who 
may  chance  to  be  amongst  the  au- 
dience. 

After  disjointed  winter,  which  has 
swallowed  up  spring,  a  season  has  at 
last  come  when  the  idler  in  Paris  may 
cease  to  cower  at  the  chimney-corner 
for  protection  from  the  inclement  gales 
of  May,  and  need  no  longer  rely  upon 
in-door  amusements  in  well-warmed 
bui]<^gs.    The  shade  of  the  Tuileries' 


tufted  chesnuts,  the  Uvely  scene  pre- 
sented by  the  Champs  Elysees,  the 
drive  in  the  pleasant  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
the  evening  saunter  on  the  crowded 
boulevards,  are  now  at  least  as  seduc- 
tive as  any  entertainment  that  has 
to  be  sought  within  walls^  in  a  blaze 
of  gas,  and  in  a  throng  of  humanity. 
But  when  shortening  days  and  chiU- 
ing  airs  again  admonish  us  of  the 
year*s  decline,  it  were  bard  to  devise, 
and  unreasonable  to  desire,  a  better 
evening  pastime  than  is  afforded  bv 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  best  Frencn 
dramatists  and  actors. 


THE  FINE  AETS  AND  THE  FUBLIC  TASTE  IN  1853. 


I  scABCELT  know  how,  my  dear 
post-Raphaelite  friend,  to  answer 
your  many  queries-^whetber  to  in- 
clude them  in  one,  or  take  thesi  in 
detail — whether  I  should  profess  to 
be  wise  upon  the  subject-matter,  or 
subscribe  myself  an  ignoramus.  What- 
ever be  my  reply,  I  shall  be  sure  to 
give  offence  to  somebody  or  other  in 
Uie  multifarious  throng  of  dissonant 
opinion-makers  and  opinion-receivers. 
There  will  be  many  a  metamorphosed 
**  Bottom  **  with  his  new-maae  ears 
up,  to  calch  such  words  as  may  be 
conscientiously  uttered,  and,  lacking 
bis  patient  sapience,  and  mistaking 
bis  own  condition  for  mine,  bid  me 
write  me  down  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Weaver.  You  would  have  me  to 
be  disputatious  indeed,  and  the  object 
of  disputation,  by  discussing  Art  and 
Tast^;  nevertheless,  I  will  assume 
pretensions  which  I  have  been  so 
many  long  years  acquiring,  with  so 
much  pains  and  study.  You  Ques- 
tion me  on  the  state  of  the  Fine 
Arts — you  have  not  considered  bow 
wide  is  your  question.  Where  are 
the  Fine  Arts  to  be  found,  and  put 
under  a  scrutmy?  There  are  con- 
ditions of  art  so  contradictory,  and 
all  demanding  supremacy,  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  where  or  how  to  look  these 
real  or  allegorical  personages,  ^The 
Fine  Arts,**^  in  the  face.  I  have 
looked  into  galleries  old,  and  galleries 
new — in  some,  the  Arts  are  not  only 
**  Fine,"  but  superfine — a  great  deal 
too  fine — in  others,  they  are  not 
**  Fine  "  at  ail,  and  lamentably  dingy. 


And  stranger  still,  I  find  the  public 
running  after  both  kinds  with  un- 
bound^ enthusiasm,  and  purses  that 
take  a  pleasure  in  opening  themselves. 
The  extravagance  on  both  sides 
throws  me  into  a  bewilderment ;  much 
I  doubt  myself  while  I  walk  scrutinis- 
ingly  enough  through  the  displays, 
and  sav  with  the  philosopher,  ^  What 
a  number  of  things  are  here  which  I 
do  not  want**  ^t  wont !  how  many 
things  which  I  dislike,  and  which  i 
find  multitudes  eageriy  bidding  for, 
as  if  each  additional  **  bid "  was  to 
stamp  the  fiat  of  taste.  Do  not  ex- 
pect me  to  give  up  my  judgment  all 
at  once ;  it  may  be  true  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  Art,  or  "  the 
Arts;  I  have  studied  the  old  prin- 
ciples, but  it  seems  they  won't  do. 
Then  allow  me,  until  time,  or  sense, 
or  folly  shall  have  initiated  me  in  the 
new,  and  dipped  in  Lethe  the  intellect 
which  I  may  have  so  wrongly  culti- 
vated, to  indulge  my  prejucSces — for 
such,  if  I  am  modest,  1  ought  to  con- 
sider all  my  atoms  of  former  taste  to 
be ;  and  I  know  you  have  a  leaning  to 
prejudices,  and  reverentially  receive 
them  as  instincts,  which  you  have 
called  tlie  elder  brothers  of  Keason. 

What  a  word  is  Taste !  What  tomes, 
ponderous  and  light,  have  been 
written  upon  it  1  And  lest  it  should 
give  everv  argument  the  slip,  the 
more  prudent  authors  have  bound  it 
to  geniu9.  Yet  with  all  their  toil, 
it  remains  the  mystery,  the  *^  unknown 
quantity,**  and  quality  too !  It  is  still 
the  Sphinx ;  the   riddle  never  to  be 
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unriddled.  Itfe  ^iven  up  in  despair. 
And  although  all  are  ready  to  cry 
out  "  De  gustibus  non  est  disputan- 
dum,''  disputes  continue  without 
end.  **  Quot  homines  tot  sententias." 
So  that  as  good  a  definition  of  our 
nature  as  any,  may  be,  that  man  is 
a  disputing  animal.  And  what  is 
strangest,  he  disputes  most  about  his 
desires,  his  appetites,  and  tastes. 
Here  is  the  great  difference  between 
him  and  all  other  creatures.  That 
there  is  "  no  disputing,"  or  rather  no 
end  of*'  disputing  about  taste,"  is  only 
true  of  him.  All  the  rest  are  severally 
guided  by  their  one  instinct  and  think 
alike  (if  philosophers  will  admit  think- 
ing at  all),  and  act  alike,  according  to 
their  species ;  and  it  is  singular,  that 
if  there  be  seeming  differences  in  any 
species,  they  exist  m  those  which  are 
brought  most  directly  under  the 
human  influence;  and  there,  indeed, 
they  sometimes  do  appear  to  partake 
of  human  uncertainty ^^a  is  the  case 
in  dogs  and  horses.  Dogs  most 
strikingly  occasionally  show  symp- 
toms of  a  kind  of  conscience.  They 
know  when  they  do  wrong;  they 
learn  both  bad  and  good  moral  ways, 
and  positively  have  what  no  other  of 
the  brute  world  have,  a  sense  of  shame ; 
but,  as  to  all  other  creatures,  species 
scarcely  differ  more  from  species  than 
does  one  man  from  another.  Hence 
is  the  common  saying,  '*  What  is  one 
man^s  meat  is  another's  poison."  So 
great,  indeed,  and  so  many,  are  these 
differences,  that  when  different  sorts 
of  people  are  brought  into  contact, 
all  they  understand  of  each  other 
is  their  language,  and  not  always 
that.  As  far  as  their  tiistes  and 
habits  go,  they  are  a  constant  puz- 
zle. Their  natures  are  as  strange  to 
each  other,  as  viewed  through  their 
habits,  as  are  the  natures,  in  their 
innermost  detail,  of  hippopotamuses 
or  kangaroos.  We  only  know  a  few 
broadly-marked  propensities.  Let  the 
highly  educated,  the  nicely  cultivated 
gentleman  quit  for  a  fjw  hours  his 
elegantly  furnished  house,  his  conser- 
vatory, or  his  library,  and  make  an 
excursion  with  a  detective  officer  into 
the  purlieus  of  crime— amid  dens  of 
iniquity  that  shock  every  delicate 
sense — he  will  have  but  little  con- 
ception of  the  items  which  make  up 
the  daily  pleasures  of  the  inhabitants. 


Yet  will  he  see,  in  the  worst  of  these 
lanes,  children  playing  in  their  courts, 
and  merry  enough  ;  so  that  he  will  be 
convinced  there  are  enjoyments  which 
are  to  him  the  cabala  of  nature.  So 
mi^ht  he  find  the  grown  inmates  in- 
dulging their  tastes.  No  human  crea- 
ture lives  without  something  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  amusement ;  and  in 
such  amusement  lies  the  recipient's 
taste.  Sairah  Gamp,  and  her  invisible 
friend,  Mrs.  Harris,  how  little  would 
they  understand  of  the  society  at 
Al mack's.  If  daily  thoughts  could  be 
duly  registered,  those  of  the  Premier 
and  the  chimney-sweep,  if  shaken  in 
any  bag,  would  never  mix  well,  and 
come  out  together.  The  poetic  lover, 
and  the  brutal  man  who,  unprovoked, 
thrusts  his  fist  into  the  face  of  a  deli- 
cate woman — they  are  as  unlike  each 
other  as  wolves  and  doves ;  yet  they 
have  their  tastes,  and  seek  their  daily 
pleasures  from  them  :  *^  trahit  sua 
quemque  voluptas."  And  doubtless 
^for  we  must  apply  this,  my  post- 
Raphaelite  friend,  to  the  Art«)  eveiy 
grade  of  life  would  understand  ancl 
feel  pleasure  in  pictures  of  some  kind 
or  other.  Take  Raphael's  chaste, 
divinely  sentimental  St.  Catharine 
from  our  National  Gallery,  and  offer  it 
for  sale,  or  to  be  looked  at,  in  Petticoat 
Lane.  Do  you  think  you  would  find 
admirers — ^not  to  say  purchasers  1 
The  various  markets  lie  in  districts 
as  marked  as  the  appropriate  territo- 
ries of  a  varied  creation.  Michael 
Angel 0  at  Billingsgate  would  not  be 
rat^  at  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders. 
Now,  are  the  Fine  Arts  supposed  to 
be  caterers  for  all  these  wonderfnllv 
diversified  tastes'?  Verily  they  will 
have  enough  to  do,  if  so  much  be  re- 
quired of  them !  No  wonder  if,  like 
the  old  man  and  his  son  with  the  ass 
in  the  fable,  they  cannot  please  all. 
Then  there  must  be  other  Arts  besides 
the  Fine  Arts.  But  then  comes  the 
puzzle: — by  general  consent  there 
seems  to  be  no  separation  allowed. 
They  shall  be  the  Fine  Arts— the  whole 
Fine  Arts — and  nothingjbut  the  Fine 
Arts ;  and  they  must  and  shall  be  such 
as  to  pleAse  the  public.  The  public— 
the  public,  and  none  but  the  public 
— shall  have  a  National  Gallery,  a 
Royal  Academy— demand  especial 
legislation,  committees  of  taste,  to 
tell  this  public  what  it  wants,  which  it 
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ought  to  know  very  well  of  itself,  if 
the  said  poblio  bath  any  individual 
bodily  existence.  Who  then  shall  be 
the  '•  arbiter  elegantiarum,^'  and  what 
elegancies  will  please  the  public?  Yet 
pleased  the  public  must  be,  and  are ; 
but  how,  or  why,  or  who  leads  them  1 
there  is  the  mystery.  This  has  been 
an  incomprehensible  thing  since  the 
world  has  been  a  world  in  England. 
Ever  since  I  was  young  there  has 
been  a  cry  and  a  craving,  "  tell  us 
what  wo  are  to  admire.*'  For  lack 
of  a  little  of  this  proper  and  definite 
knowledge,  this  public  has  made 
very  great  and  very  palpable  blunders. 
What  it  has  loved  one  day  as  above 
all  price,  the  next  it  casts  off,  "  spernit 
et  odit."  To  take  a  modern  instance 
or  two.^  Poor  Wilson  could  scarcely 
get  in  his  day  four,  five,  or  six  guineas 
for  pictures,  which  subsequently  sold 
for  more,  much  more,  than  as  many 
hundreds.  Smith  of  Chichester  won 
the  prize  against  hhn — had  his  picture 
engrared,  exhibiting  its  multiplied 
littlenesses,  witnesses  of  his  present 
triumph,  and  satiric  upon  the  world's 
judgment  Morland's  pigs,  admitted 
into  drawing-rooms  and  galleries, 
grunted  defiance  to  framed  saints  and 
family  portraits.  Where  are  they 
wallovring  now  ?  In  time  they  say 
all  things  find  their  level,  and  swine 
naturally  go  to  the  gutter.  Don*t 
you  rememoer  the  account  you  gave 
me  of  the  crowding  to  get  a  sight  of 
West's  large  pictures,  his  last  "  Sa- 
cred Subjects,"  as  they  were  called  ? 
and  how  devotees  of  advanced  age 
shuffled  and  pushed  their  way  with 
breathless  eagerness?  '^Am  I  too 
late  to  subscribe  for  a  proof  en^av- 
ing  1"  Then  there  was  the  competition, 
and  the  daily  advancing  offers  for  the 
originals,  up  to  many  thousands.  The 
President  intended  them,  and  thought 
they  would  be  sure  to  immortalize  his 
fame  and  themselves.  0  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes  !  That  great  man 
of  his  day,  in  his  gdUery-embodi- 
ment,  has  to  fight  fur  a  place  an({ 
rivalry  with  Angelica  Kauffm  an*  and 
to  those  who  notice  either,  the  victory 
is  stall  doubtful — the  feminine  scale 
rather  weiffhs  down  the  President,  like 
Darius,  **  fallen,  fallen  from  his  high 
estate."  But,  notice,  the  scales  are 
held  by  the  public  hand,  when  any 
weighing  takes  place ;  and,  as  in  the 


case  of  table-moving  and  ball-sway- 
ing, the  impulse  is  given  by  the  hand 
that  holds.  I  have  neard  people  very 
lately  turn  up  their  noses  at  a  Rey- 
nolds, who,  two  years  ago.  thought  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds,  or  some 
such  sum,  quite  nothing  for  a  few 
hours'  work  by  his  masterly  hand. 
Oh,  you  Proteus  Public!  how  often 
have  you  changed  your  shapes !  Yet 
no  Proteus  either ;  for  he  dehvered  his 
dictum  only  by  bonds  and  compulsion, 
whereas  you  rush  forward  willingly 
to  commit  in  the  face  of  the  world 
your  false  prophecies,  and  his  were 
not  false.  I  have  no  faith  in  ^rou  ;  I 
know  not  what  you  will  admire  to- 
morrow. You  had,  indeed,  a  now 
defunct  ancestry,  why  recorded,  as 
wi'h  one  consent,  the  same  opinions. 
I  believed  them.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  many  books  still  preserved 
in  libraries ;  and  essays  and  trea- 
tises, true  and  learned,  were  written 
upon  the  works  they  loved  I  was, 
perhaps  foolishly  enough,  led  to  be- 
lieve, when  as  yet  I  could  scarcely 
feel,  that  there  were  days  in  art  when 
there  were  giants,  and  1  looked  and 
admired  till  I  loved,  and  T  studied  the 
principles  in  the  works ;  and  the  more 
1  studied,  the  more  astonishment  and 
admiration  grew.  But,  if  I  have  any 
modesty,  I  ought  to  acknowledge  that 
I  was  all  in  the  wrong — my  time  mis- 
spent— energies  and  admiration  only 
expended  to heget  prejudices.  There 
is,  however,  benevolence  abroad.  A 
new  school  is  opened  for  the  ignorant 
and  the  perverse  to  begin  again,  where 
the  first  lessons  and  long  ones  too, 
will  be  to  unlearn.  1 1  is  ah ard  thing, 
at  my  time  of  life — and  you  well  know 
it — ^yon,  my  post-Raphaelite  com- 
panion— to  unlearn  anything.  I  tried 
— I  studied  the  ycrbose  lectures  till  I 
was  almost  mad — ^to  understand  what 
with  the  utmost  effoi*t  I  could  not  un- 
ravel, till,  like  a  defeated  schoolboy, 
J  could  have  kicked  the  master ;  but, 
finding  too  many  of  us  as  ignorant 
and  uncomprehending  as  myself,  I 
took  courage,  shut  the  book,  and 
won't  be  taught  any  more.  In  dis- 
gust, we  agreed  to  vote  the  teacher  a 
coxcomb,  and  his  grammar,  his  max- 
ims, his  sections  and  dissections,  little 
better  than  impudent  nonsense,  when 
stript  of  their  mass  of  verbiage.  The 
man,  we  said,  who  really  knows  % 
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thing,  can  write  plainly  and  simply; 
about  it.  To  such  a  one  the  *^  metUti 
verborum  globuli'^  nev^r  present  them- 
selves ]  they  are  only  for  bim  who 
knows  nothing  of  what  he  writes 
about.  It  is  well  put  by  the  author 
of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature — *'  The 
farther  I  proceed,  tbe  more  I  learn  to 
distrust  swelling  men,  and  swelling 
words,  and  swelung  ideas.^'  You  ana 
I,  post-Raphaelite  as  you  are,  cannot 
abide  the  seeing  a  commonplace  truth 
that  everybody  knows,  disguised,  in 
illustration  after  illustration  without 
end,  in  an  involved  variety  of  words, 
all  conveying  but  one  idea,  and  that 
not  worth  the  rubbish  wardrobe  of  the 
language.  It  is  tiresome,  indeed,  to 
unfold  the  hieroglyphic  wrappings  of 
mummies,  and  find  nothing  better  be- 
neath the  bandages  than  the  bones  of 
a  kitten  or  an  ape.  Old  teeth  do  not 
like  the  cracking  blind  nuts,  that  fill 
the  mouth  with  dust  or  a  maggot. 
Who  cares  for  a  literary  sublimity 
which  he  cannot  comprehend  ?  He 
who  writes  upon  Arts  should  try  to 
be  intelligible,  and  not  make  it  a 
point  to  leave  it  on  record,  as  a  law- 
yer would  do — whose  business  is  to 
make  confusion  worse  confounded — 
that  an  unintelligible  style  is  a  virtue, 
— as  it  is  pithily  put  by  the  author  I 
have  above  quoted : — "  I  pretend  not 
to  comprehend  this  passage  in  all  its 
sublimity,  but  upon  one  principle, 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  grand, 
though  secret  design  of  Mr.  H.  to 
leave  upon  record  to  his  brethren  :  it 
is  this — ^  That  a  lawyer  who  vmtes 
80  clearly  as  to  be  understood,  is  an 
avowed  enemy  to  his  profession.'  " 

I  showed  you  how  the  baby-Proteus 
Public  took  up  and  threw  away  its 
playthings,  and  thought  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  all  it  broke  to  pieces.  It 
was  time  to  teach  it  sometning— and 
education,  like  everything  else  now- 
a-days,  must  be  new.  The  bov-pub- 
lio  must  be  taught  the  **  Liberal  Arte'' 
upon  an  entirely  new  system.  The 
knowing  and  the  prudent  disdained 
every  advertisement.  They  knew 
the  boy  had  had  masters  enough,  but 
was  wilful,  and  took  a  dislike  to  old 
heads.  There  beean  to  be  a  great 
talking  about  the  Fine  Arts.  It  waA 
a  tempting  time  for  ambitious  igno- 
rance. Jf  the  knowing  had  failed  to 
iiutruot,  why  should  not  others  try 


their  hand  ?  There  was  little  ^Ufionlt^ 
in  setting  about  it.  Every  quack  was 
an  example ; — abuse  all  the  old  and 
the  regular  bred  of  the  faculty.  Do 
as  a  celebrated  one  did ; — ^rub  a  good 
itching  disorder  into  tiie  backs  of  peo- 
ple, and  tell  them  boldly  that^s  the 
way  to  get  health  and  a  sound  taste. 
There  must  be  the  usual  pretension; 
tbe  best  leg  must  be  put  foremost. 
If  possible,  be  "a  graduate,^'  and  be 
sure  to  repeat  the  title  upon  eveiy 
occasion.  It  may  be  advantageouelj 
done  in  a  note,  thus — **  By-the-by, 
the  next  time  J.  B.  takes  upon  him  to 
sp^ik  of  any  one  ccmneotea  with  the 
universities,  he  may  as  well  first  ae- 
certain  the  difference  between  a  Gn- 
duate  and  an  under-Gradoate."  The 
capital  6  in  both  words.  This  gives 
a  notoriety — is  equivalent  to  wa&ing 
about  with  a  bachelor's  hood,  or  pe^ 
haps  may  equally  imply  the  attain- 
ment of  Master  of  Arts — a  very  sug- 
gestive title  for  one  who  constitates 
himself  the  only  true  leeitiroate  mssr 
ter  and  professor  of  all  the  fine  Arts. 
The  ''  graduate,-'  setting  up  for  the 
sole  enlightener  of  the  world,  naturally 
took  a  great  fancy  to  "  lamps,^  of 
which  he  boasted  to  have  the  very 
best  assortment  of  new  ones.  He 
would  exchange  vnth  the  public  the 
new  for  old,  with  the  laudible  intent 
and  desire  to  break  the  old  to  pieces, 
as  things  that  could  en'ighteo  the 
dark  world  of  taste  no  longer.  There 
are  two  lamps  he  is  almost  read^  to 
give  away  for  the  diffusion  of  iight, 
yet,  singular  to  say,  they  are  adver- 
tised with  a  very  odd  recommendation, 
of  rather  adverse  qualities — for  the 
one,  he  teUs  us,  has  considerable 
*^  feebleness  of  light,  while  the  pierc- 
ing light  of  the  other's  eye  exceeds 
that  of  the  eagle. ^^  The  one  we  may 
imagine  to  be  a  bulPs-eyed  dark-lan- 
tern— the  other  a  real  revolver,  shoot- 
ing out  its  multiplied  lightnings  in  all 
directions.  He  speaks  thus  of  two  of 
his  human  "  lamps" : — 
^  "  I  have  supposed  the  feebleness  of 
sight  in  the  last,  and  of  invention  in 
the  first  painter,  that  tbe  contrast 
between  them  might  be  more  striking; 
but,  with  very  slight  modification, 
both  the  characters  are  real.  Grant 
to  the  first  considerable  inventive 
power,  with  exquisite  sense  of  colour; 
and  give  to  the  second,  in  addition  to 
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ft]]  bii  other  faeoltie^  the  eye  of  an 
eeele,  and  the  first  is  John  Everett 
Mniais—tbe  second,  Joseph  Mallard 
WUIiam  Turner.'' — Pr^Raphaelitinn, 
1651.     This  will  remind  you  of  the 
agn-painter  who  conkl  paint  nothing 
bat  a  red  lion,  and  haTine  to  do  the 
8ign  of  the  lamb,  said,  **  The  lamb  if 
joQ  like  it,  but  I  warn  you  beforehand 
that  it  will  be  as  like  a  red  lion  as 
possible."    The  aulhor's  lion  is,  and 
ever  was^  the  late  Mr.  Turner :  al- 
thoogh^  therefore,  the  title  of  the  little 
pamphlet   is    Pre-RapkaMisfn,    the 
magie  words  *' Joseph  Mallard  Wil- 
liam Turner  ■'  no  sooner  drop  from  his 
pen.  than  the  fit  of  his  passion  comes 
on,  and  he  froths  in  panegyric  to  the 
end— the  only  wonder  bemg^hat  he 
comes  to  an  end ;  for  our  prc^Raphael- 
ite  author  has  yet  a  Tery  difficult 
knowledee  to  acquire,  which  is  best 
conTeyed  in   the   words  of  Swift — 
"  To  say  the  truth,  no  part  of  know- 
ledge seems  to  be  in  fnoer  hands  than 
that  of  disceTDing  when  to  have  done." 
It  Barely  cannot  be  necessary  to  pay 
here  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Turner's  ^nius. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
none  deny ;  but  it  must  not  be  thought 
nnipicious  to  deny  that  he  was  the 
all-in-all  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  and  few 
sober-minded  critics  will  be  found  to 
accept  his  latter  vagaries  as  examples 
of  bifl  powers.     Ye^  strange  to  say, 
theae  very  vagaries  have  been  trum- 
peted about  as  his  almost  exclusively 
ezceUeat  performances ;  and,  in  this 
deliriom  of  his  praise,  the  bewildered 
world  of  taste  has  been  led  strangely 
astray,  and  given  thereby  a  tendency 
to  perpetuate     a  very    false  style. 
Hmenum  est  err  are.    The  Graduate, 
therefore,  has  laboured  to  deify  Mr. 
Turner — to  make  him  the  mirror  of 
idolatry,  wherein  all  future  artists  are 
to  look,  and  dress  themselves  and 
their  works  thereby.     You  will  not 
think  the  word  ^*  deify  "  too  strong,  if 
yoH  remember  some  of  the  numerous 
eztravaeant  passages  in  the  volume  of 
ModemFainUTi0 ;  l)ut  one  extract  will 
be  enou(i^,  which  I  hope  is  nonsense, 
for,  if  not,  it  is  poetico^prosaie  Mas- 
pbemy.    '*And  Turner,  glorious  in 
coDoeption, '  unfathomable  in  know- 
ledge, solitary  tn  forcer — ^with  the  ele- 
menta  waiting  upon  his  will,  and  the 
nifbtand  the  morning  obedient  to  his 
oaU— ae&t  as  a  prophet  of  God  to  re* 


veal  to  men  the  mysteries  of  his  uni- 
verse— standing,  like  the  great  angel 
of  the  Apocalypse,  clothed  with  a 
cloud,  with  a  rainbow  upon  his  head, 
and  vrith  the  sun  and  stars  given  into 
his  hand.'* 

Now,  do  not,  my  dear  Post- Raphajsl- 
ite,  imagine  that  I  have  fabricated  an 
absurdity,  to  make  the  author  of  Mo* 
dem  Painters  ridiculous ;  as  ridiculous, 
indeed,  as  would  such  an  image,  and  so 
clothedfOf  the  late  Mr.Tumer  bcfigur* 
ed  upon  any  stage  set  up  to  exhibit  his 
apotneoeis.  Lock  to  his  book,  "  \a0* 
TO  $v0\tovp — you  will  find  the  pas- 
sage, and  fifty  as  befooled  and  befool- 
ing as  the  frenzy  of  utterance  could 
make  them.  If  this  frenzy  had  not 
been  catching,  and  Mr.Ruskin's  sound 
had  not  run  away  with  other  people's 
sense,  I  would  not  now  say  a  word 
about  {lis  errors  and  defects ;  but  I, 
and  you,  and  such  as  we,  are  really 
put  upon  our  defence,  to  defend  the 
very  principles  upon  which,  during 
not  a  very  short  period,  our  tastes 
have  been  founded.  It  is  rather  pro* 
voking  to  have  our  young  Ruskinised 
moderns  looking  contemptuously  upon 
us  as  old  fools,  because  we  did  and 
do  believe  that  Gaspar  Poussin  and 
Claude  were  landscape-painters — 
Yandervelde,  a  marine-pain  ter^-and 
that  Salvator  Koso  did  verily  know 
something  about  rocks.  You  and  I 
thought  that  there  have  been  menwho 
'•^  weU  and  truly,"  without  prevarica- 
tion, represented  trees,  and  that  Tur^ 
ner  was  rather  deficient  in  this  part 
of  his  art ; — that  his  usual  practice 
was  to  put  in  a  tree  to  the  right  of 
his  picture,  of  a  very  nondeecript 
character,  and  that  he  had  no  other. 
But  no  !  Turner  alone  painted  all 
and  everything.  He  was  the  only 
artist — over  every  province  and 
territory  of  art  supreme— the  rex 
denique  regum,  I  should  not  care 
so  much  about  defending  my  own 
taste ;  but  it  is  an  object  to  point  out 
the  absurdity  of  abusing  such  painters 
as  Claude,  Poussin,  Salvator  Rosa,  and 
Yandervelde:  and  in  so  doingj  hope  to 
disabuse  the  bewildered  public,  and  to 
bring  them  back  to  a  pleasure  which 
they  assuredly  lose,  if  they  are  made 
blind  to  the  excellence  of  the  works 
of  these  great  men.  But  to  do  credit 
to  Turner,  in  his  bright  days  he  knew 
better.    He  did  not  depreciate  the 
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painters  which  the  author  of  Pre^ 
RaphnelUism  affects  to  despise.  Of 
Claude  especially  Mr.  Tamer  was  a 
decided  imitator,  more  or  less,  in  most 
of  his  pictures ;  even  in  his  compo- 
sitions—in which,  by  the  by,  Claude 
did  not  excel,  though  he  seldom  posi- 
tively offended — ^Turner  never  seemed 
quite  to  forget  his  master.  Caspar 
roussin  and  Salvator  Rosa  were  less 
to  his  taste.  He  had  not  the  learning 
of  either  in  composition.  Those 
Italian  landscape-painters,  in  that 
branch  of  the  art,  were  perhaps  the 
best  the  world  has  yet  seen.  They 
were,  especially  Gaspar  Poussin,  per- 
fect masters  of  lines.  They  were  never 
at  a  1  Or s  to  brin^  the  parts  of  a  pic- 
ture together,  either  by  the  acquired 
(and  if  so,  learned  is  not  an  inapt 
epithet),  or  by  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  the  effects  of  lines  upon  each 
other.  But  of  all  this  we  suspect  the 
** Graduate"  author  to  be  entirely 
ignorant ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance,  he  condemns 
what  he  does  not  understand.  The 
account  he  gives  of  Mr.  Turner's  cast- 
ing of  his  admiration  for  the  old  mas- 
ters is  so  absurd  that  no  one  will  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true.  It  was  in  1800, 
upon  seeing  a  sunset  on  the  Rhine — 
as  if  he  had  never  till  then  seen  such 
a  common  sight — "  the  colours  of  the 
Continental  i>kies"  did  the  business. 
If  there  were  a  **  Burcheir^  among 
painters,  he  would,  in  the  author's 
presence,  cry  Fudge !  nonsense !  The 
*^  Continental  skies !''  There  are  as 
fine  sunsets,  and  as  fine  skies,  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  hours  of  the 
day,  in  this  our  England  as  in  any 
part  of  the  Continent.  "  The  time 
was  come  for  perfecting  his  art,  and 
the  first  sunset  which  he  saw  on  the 
Rhine  taught  him  that  all  previous 
landscape  art  was  vain  and  valueless" 
(then  it  taught  him  to  be  a  fool,  which 
he  was  not) ;  *^  that,  in  comparison 
with  natural  colour,  the  things  that 
had  been  called  paintings  were  mere 
ink  and  charcoal ;  and  that  all  prece- 
dent and  authority  must  be  cast  away 
at  once,  and  trodden  under  foot.  He 
cast  them  away j  the  memories  of 
Vandervelde  and  Claude  were  at  once 
weeded  out  of  the  great  mind  they 
had  encumbered ;  they,  and  all  the 
rubbish  of  the  schools  together  with 
them.    The  waves  of  the  Rhine  swept 


them  away  for  ever,  and  a  new  dawn 
rose  over  the  rocks  of  the  Siebenge- 
birge." 

A  **  new  dawn  over  the  rocks  of  the 
Siebongebirge*' !  Many  a  humble 
scholar,  recovering  from  the  magic  of 
the  mouthful  wora,  may  be  bold  to 
inquire,  And  pray  where  is  Siebenge- 
birge,  this  ^*  Open  Sesame  '*  to  so  won. 
drous  a  dawn? — with  the  astonishment 
of  the  poor  old  vilbige  dame,  who, 
beini;  told  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
dead,  lifted  up  her  hands  and  said—- 
''  Is  a  indeed  1  And  who  is  a  ?  "  But 
this  dawn  over  Siebengebirge,  though 
a  very  fine-sounding  novelty,  was  not 
one  fur  the  painter.  If  yon  would 
say  the  "  dawn  "  was  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Turner,  then  I  wish  the  author 
would  write  intelligibly.  But  Turner 
was  original,  as  well  as  a  copyist ;  he 
invented  the  art;  and  perfected  it,  of 
*^  View  "-making.  He  knew  admir- 
ably how  to  throw  an  interest  over 
very  commonplace  subjects,  by  mak- 
ing prominent  their  characteristics. 
Especiallv  I  allude  to  his  views  of 
towns :  his  management  of  their  dis- 
tances, and  separation  of  parts,  were 
contrived  vtith  the  utmost  skill.  [ 
speak  of  hb  drawings,  and  of  the  en- 
gravings. He  was  great  in  this  semi- 
poetical  treatment  of  aotuid  views; 
out  of  the  other  poetry  of  art — the 
invention  without  fact — f  should 
doubt  if  it  could  be  said  truly  that  he 
had  any.  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
an  attempt  of  this  kind  that  was  not 
spoilt  by  vulgarities,  and  even  little- 
nesses. 

If  the  delineations  of  objects  stored 
in  the  portfolio  make  up  the  artist's 
vocabulary.  Turner's  range  was  too 
limited.  In  such  his  dictionary  of 
art,  he  could  turn  to  little  under  the 
head  Trees.  He  had  scarcely  more 
than  one,  which  served  him  for  all 
purposes.  Either  the  deep  hollows  in 
shady  foliage,  the  graceful  bondings 
of  leafage— and  in  minor  parts  of  na- 
ture's landscapes,  the  endless  variety, 
and  perfect  freedom  of  all  the  green 
garniture,  of  shrub  and  branch  aod 
weed— were  not  sufficiently  noted  and 
studied,  or  were  found  imcompatible 
with  the  style  of  subject  )ie  aoopted. 
But  in  many  of  his  pictures  there  is  an 
absolute  poverty  ofdetail  as  to  foliage, 
which  beggars  his  subject.  I  woud 
instance  the  ^'Hvoli,''   engraved,  a 
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composition.  A  mat  portion  of  the 
pictnre  ia  occupteawith  a  poor,  reedy, 
wrambliog  kind  of-— I  know  not  what 
to  call  it,  for  it  is  not  underwood— 
stock  stuff,  by  way  of  stem  and  foliage 
for  a  bank — ^that  agrees  with  nothing, 
nnless  it  be  with  the  vulgarity  of  the 
wooien  washing  their  shifts.  The 
nuyesty  of  woodland — that  **8everi 
religio  loci** — had  leas  power  over 
hitn*;  be  loved  not  to  commune  with 
^th'  unseen  genius  of  the  wood." 

'*  Towen  and  cities  pleated  him  then, 
Ami  the  hn»j  hum  of  men." 

I  throw  no  blame  upon  him  that  he 
made  his  choice  where  his  feeling  lay ; 
but  do  not  let  any  run  away  with  the 
notion  that  he  alone  painted  every- 
thmg.  "*  Every  landscape-painter  be- 
fore him  had  acquired  aistinction  by 
eonfininfif  his  efforts  to  one  class  of  sub- 
ject Hobbima  painted  oaks;  Ruys- 
dael,  waterfalls  and  copses;  Cuyp, 
river  or  meadow  scenes,  in  quiet  after- 
noons; Salvator  and  Poussin,  such 
kind  of  mountain  scenery  as  people 
could  conceive  who  had  lived  in  towns 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  I 
am  well  persuaded  that  if  all  the 
works  of  Turner  op  to  the  year  1820, 
were  divided  into  classes  (as  he  has 
himself  divided  them  in  the  Liber 
Studiorum\  no  preponderance  could 
be  sssignea  to  oqc  class  over  another." 
If  this  means  anything,  it  is  this,  that 
in  their  respective  efforts,  Turner 
successfully  vied  with  all  the  above- 
named,  and  immeasurably  distanced 
the  two  Inst.  Nay  even  the  first- 
named  also ;  for  thus  speaks  the 
author  of  Modem  Painters :  **  A 
single  dusty  roll  of  Turner's  brush  is 
more  truly  expressive  of  the  infinity 
of  foliage,  than  the  niggling  of  Hob- 
.  bima  could  have  rendered  his  .canvass 
if  be  had  worked  on  it  till  dooms- 
day." 

I  said  that  Turner  was  deficient  in 
high  poetic  feeling.  In  all  his  attempts 
at  this  kind  of  painting,  there  is  for 
the  foundation,  imitation,  melo-dra- 
matised  by  exaggeration,  and  offen- 
sive vulgarities  in  the  minor  parts. 
Shall  I  make  out  my  case  by  an  ex- 
ammation  of  the  picture  which  it  may 
be  presumed  he  considered  to  be  his 
most,  or  one  of  the  most,  important 
of  hts  works— for  he  has  bequeathed  it 
to  the  National  Gallery,  and  required 


for  it  a  place  between  the  Claudes  ?  It 
is  a  picture,  also,  even  as  regards  the 
detail  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  enlarged 
upon  the  painter's  epic  power.  Tho 
subject,  "  The  Building  of  Carthage." 
At  first  view  this  is  a  striking  work.  It 
has  power ;  there  is  much  atmospheric 
lii;ht  in  it — ^perhaps  not  quite  perspec- 
tively  true  to  the  actual  distances. 
But,  not  to  be  too  critical  as  to  its 
pictorial  effect,  pray  sit  before  it; 
study  it  as  a  composition :  you  will 
see  tho  main  idea  of  it,  as  a  composi- 
tion of  lines,  is  taken  from  its  neigh- 
bouring Claudes,  with  an  exaggera- 
tion of  pile  upon  pile  of  buildings,  in-  % 
stead  ol  the  oetter  simplicity  of  the 
model.  Then  for  the  sea  in  Claude, 
you  have  a  river;  and  such  a  river  I 
But  of  that  hereafter.  There  is  the 
same  position  of  the  sun,  and  of  the 
water  beneath  it,  and  as  usual,  his 
dark  tree  on  the  right ;  whereas 
Claude  concealed  much  of  his  within 
his  architecture.  Rut  passing  by  this 
borrowing  of  the  lines  of  his  composi- 
tion, pray,  my  post- Raphael  ito  friend, 
look  at  it,  both  as  a  whole,  and  in  its 
parts,  which  are  supposed  to  make  up 
the  poetic  sentiment,  and  what  will 
you  see  1  It  belies  history,  it  mars  all 
poetical  thonsfht — ^for  you  perceive 
that  Queen  Dido,  far  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  marine  position,  built 
her  city  upon  either  side  of  a  ditch — 
a  positively  dirty  narrow  ditch.  That 
the  architects  had  so  little  taste,  that 
instead  of  bringing  their  masonry 
down  flush  with  the  water,  they  left 
bits  of  dirty,  scruffy,  refuse-growing 
rocks,  interrupting  the  masonry,  and 
rendering  more  conspicuous,  as  they 
are  also  Characteristic  of,the  city  sewer- 
age. The  very  leafage  about  these  por- 
tions looks  offensive,  and  Carthage  is 
built  on  and  piled  up  from  this  ditch. 
You  learn  also  that  the  climate  was 
of  that  dirty  white  fog  which  en- 
genders fever,  and  such  as  would 
rather  become  a  description  of  Sierra 
Leone,  than  Carthage,  the  rival  of 
Rome.  The  air  is  of  a  pestilential 
heat — not  an  inch  of  pleasant  azure  to 
be  seen ;  and  in  this  he  forgot  Claude. 
But  the  pile  upon  pile,  amountmg  to 
the  very  top  of  the  canvnss — if  the 
day  be  hot — will  pain  you  to  contem- 
plate how  people  are  to  reach  such 
very  high  **  frying-pan  rows."  There 
is   not  a  pleasant   level   anywhere. 
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either  for  garden  recreation,  or  for 
quays  of  commerce.  The  Cartha- 
geniana  clung  to  their  ditch.  It  must 
have  been  quite  terrible  to  encounter, 
without  possibility  of  escape,  that 
fever  sky,  in  that  fever-breeding  ditch. 
One-half  of  the  city  was  cut  oflf  from 
communicating  with  the  other;  for 
although  there  is  a  bridge,  it  must 
have  fcen  scorching  to  cross  it— and 
there  was  no.  electric  telegraph  in 
those  days.  As  to  horses  and  car- 
riages, how  could  they,  and  where 
could  they  ascend?  Did  the  painter 
wish  to  insinuate  a  new  version  of 
the  tale  of  Queen  Dido,  that  she 
committed  suicide  simply  because  the 
perfidious  Troian  did  not  remove  her 
from  such  a  detestable  spot  ?  The 
•*  Infelix  Dido,"  left  in  such  a  "ditch- 
delivered"  Carthage!  But  the  epic! 
It  is  an  epic  incident  It  is  a  thought 
— and  such  a  thought — as  Mr.  Rnskin 
has  thus  described :  "  Such  a  thought 
as  this  is  something  far  above  all  arts ; 
it  is  epic  poetry  of  the  highest  order." 
Of  course  this  grand  thought  ought 
to  reconcile  you  to  those  few  and 
otherwise  main  defects,  which  I  ven- 
ture, only  for  the  sake  of  truth  in  cri- 
ticism, to  show.  It  is  a  thought — to 
tell  you  at  a  glance  what  is  not,  but 
what  is  to  be — that  fleet  which,  like 
the  Armada,  was  invisible,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  It  is  a  thought  preg- 
nant with  prophecy, 

"  Big  with  the  fate  (of  Carthage  or)  of  Rome." 

It  is  an  incident  which  the  Graduate 
pronounces  **  exquisite  choice  of  inci- 
dent, expressive  of  the  ruling  pas- 
sion"— Of  what?  Boat-bui|ding — 
nothing  more  or  less.  If  this  be  the 
bathos  in  the  epic  art,  let  your  imagi- 
nation rise  out  of  the  boat-building 
sewer  ditch,  if  it  can,  to  picture  the 
maritime  power  of  Carthage.  The 
incident  is  a  boy  sailing  his  paper 
boat.  Now,  my  good  fhend,  do  you 
not  think  an  epic  incident  of  a  much 
higher  flight  would  have  told  as  well, 
and  one  that  may  for  a  moment 
soar  out  of  this  pestilent  ditch  ? 
And  I  will  offer  it,  now  I  think  of 
it,  to  Messrs.  So  and  So,  the  imi- 
tators, who  love  the  sun  in  the  middle 
of  a  foggy-  sky — and  cities  on  each 
side  of  a  nvei^— and  the  tree,  for  va- 
riety's sake  on  the  left,  instead  of 
the  right,  to  look  like  originality ; 


— ^I  .will,  I  say,  tell  this  great  se- 
cret  epic  thought  of  higher  aim  than 
the  boy  and  his  paper  boat — and 
more  expressive  of  that  peculiar  com- 
mercial greatness,  which  Carthage  or 
any  other  city  may  be  supposed  to 
have  reached,  simply  by  the  *•  flying 
of  kites,"  —  a  boy  flying  his  kite. 
Messrs.  Pre-Raphaelites,  i^opt  it,  and 
you  will  have  an  essay  upon  your  high 
and  sublime  epic  from  the  pen  of  the 
graduate  Ruskin,  in  which  your  fame 
will  float  and  shine  for  ever  in  the 
"palpitating"  light  of  a  **  Chryso- 
phase"  glory.  Nevertheless,  let  me 
say,  I  do  think  the  Graduate  has 
been  rather  severe  upon  the  lea- 
ther trunks  of  Claude,  which  I  hum- 
bly conceive  to  be  as  good  an  inci- 
dent, as  by  their  apparent  weight 
they  may  have  contained  some  such 
hundred  and  forty  pounds*  weight  of 
nuggets  as  have  been  so  packed  from 
our  Australia.  The  trunk  may  have 
contained  the  **  Pygmalionis  opes." 
Ifear  the  author  likes  no  wealth  that 
comes  not  from  the  Turner  diggings. 
Now,  the  fault  I  find  with  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's works  (and  I  admit  hia  great 
ability,  at  least  at  one  period,  and  a 
certam  skill  at  all  times)  is,  that  he 
is  ever  repeating  this  one  idea,  for 
which  he  was  originally,  without 
doubt,  indebted  to  Claude.  Pray 
walk  to  Marlborough  House,  to  the 
Vernon  Collection;  you  will  see  there 
Turner's  "  Golden  Bough"-^  pallid 
white  picture — almost  ghost-like  seen 
at  a  little  distance,  it  is  so  faint ;  see^ 
it  at  such  distance,  for  the  study  of 
the  composition.  There  is  the  same 
sky,  the  same  middle  space  beneath 
it — the  mounting  up  each  side— the 
particular  tree  on  the  right ;  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  picture  is  chalky  and  col- 
ourless. I  would  entreat  Messrs. 

—  whom  I  will  not  name  —  not  to 
imagine  they  can  disguise  an  imitation, 
or  a  theft,  simply  by  changing  sides ;  for 
it  really  matters  very  little  on  which 
side  the  peculiar  tree  breaks  the  ris- 
ing hill,  nor  on  which  side  the  guitar- 
player  is  placed.  Mr.  Turner  was  an 
eccentric  man :  some  of  his  eccentri- 
cities of  character  are  visible  in  his 
works.  It  would  have  been  an  agree- 
able task  to  have  been  able  to  say  all 
pleasant  things  about  his  works,  iv>w 
that  he  is  no  more;  but  I  do  not  ac- 
knowledge that  such  an  event  as  the 
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deeeaae  of  an  arlist  ia  anj  justifioa- 
tion  for  false  and  flatteriog  criticism. 
I^t  no  man  who  takes  up  the  critical 
pen,  be  so  false  to  the  Arts  as  to  com- 
pliment away  the  manliness  of  truth. 
J,  for  one,  believe  from  my  heart, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  taste  going, 
and  a  ereat  deal  of  ignorant  pre- 
suming numbug  employed  to  keep  it 
going;  and  I  feel  I  have  both  a  right 
and  a  duty  to  make  my  protest,  and 
in  my  own  way ;  and  1  do  not  see 
why  one  man's  reprehension  is  not 
to  be  tolerated  as  well  as  another 
man's  praise,  if  it  be  given  in  since- 
rity, with  an  honesty  in  which  there 
is  no  malice.  I  do  not  see  why  we, 
who  have  studied  the  subject  for 
years,  should  submit  to  be  put  down, 
nor  allow  Prince  Humbug  to  spout 
Founding  inanities,  uncontradicted 
and  unrefuted.  J  do  not  reprehend 
without  giving  reasons — let  argu- 
ments speak  for  themselves.  1  believe 
there  is  much  to  be  put  right  in  the 
pub)  ic  taste.  No  man  is  though  t  de£- 
dent  in  mddest  propriety,  because  ne 
speaks  out  boldly  his  political  opini- 
ons ;  and  why  should  he  be  blamed 
who  unhet>itatingly  speaks  out  his 
opinions  on  the  Fine  Arts  ? 

A  a  i  have  made  the  criticism  on  the 
"  Carthage'^  in  the  National  Gallery, 
it  may  be  in  place  here  to  offer  some 
remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Gallery,  before  I  proceed  to 
any  other  pre  or  post  Raphaelite  cri- 
ticittm.  The  Claude  is  certainly  very 
much  damaged.  Original  paint  has  not 
only  been  removed  but  the  picture  has 
been  painted  upon;  1  do  not  pretend 
to  say  when,  but  the  touches  are  vi- 
able enough.  Claude  paiilted  his 
waves  not  at  all  in  solid  colour,  but, 
doubtless,  in  semi-transparent  work- 
ings. 1  he  underground  may  have  been 
very  azure,  but  on  that  azure  the 
waves  were  afterwards  made  out,  with 
their  endless  varieties  of  lines  running 
into  lines,  and  delicately  losing  them- 
selves, i^luch  of  these  lines — these 
drawings — have  been  obliterated,  and 
some  portions  may  yet  bo  seen  in 
greeni^h  spots.  So,  if  the  upper  part 
of  the  sky  be  as  Claude  \ei\  it,  the 
lower  cannot  be.  It  is  quite  dis- 
coloured, and  I  think  a  new  painting 
may  W  discovered  in  the  weak-  edg- 
ings of  the  clouds.  The  picture  looks 
crude  and  cold^has  lost  its  richness 
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— and  the  parts  are  out  of  harmcmy 
with  each  other.  Yet,  to  be  jast :  £ 
know  not  where  to  lav  the  blame 
now.  I  doubt  if  the  cleaner  could 
help  doing  mischief  The  mistake 
has  been  one  of  long  standing,  and  I 
have  long  foreseen  the  mischiefl 
Years  ago  there  was  a  notion  preva- 
lent that  old  pictures  should  be  em- 
browned. There  are  many  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  which  have  been  thus 
treacled  over.  Probably  ruinous  aa- 
phaltum  has  been  at  times  used  to 
obtain  this  effect ;  but  whether  pur- 
posely or  not  the  Seguier  recipe  for 
varnishing,  long  in  use,  would  be  sure, 
in  the  end,  not  only  to  embrown  to 
filthiness,  but  to  make  that  filthineaa 
most  difficult  to  remove  — impossible, 
without  the  risk  of  ^eat  injury.  The 
mixing  of  drying-oil  with  the  var- 
nish, under  the  notion  of  preventing 
chill,  is  a  most  perricious  practice. 
Such  varnish  is  penetrable  by  foul  air, 
and  readily  receives  stains,  yet  forma 
over  pictures  a  skin,  perfectly  hard  al 
the  bottom,  which  becomes  brown  aa 
leather  in  time. 

1  well  remember,  although  it  is  now 
very  many  years  ago,  the  dismay  of  a 
Royal  Academician  upon  the  letum 
of  his  picture  from  tne  Exhibition. 
He  had  been  advised  to  varnish  it, 
previous  to  its  being  sent  off,  with 
this  boiled  oil  and  mastic* varuish.  It 
was  indeed  in  a  miserable  state — a 
brown  skin  all  over  it.  1  believe  he 
did  not  take  it  off  without  great  la- 
bour and  damage,  and  that  he  might 
in  as  short  a  time  have  repainted 
the  picture.  Thus  it  may  be  that  the 
present  authorities  in  the  Gallery  are 
not  so  much  in  fault ;  the  cause  of  the 
damage  is  of  an  older  date.  If  an^ 
one  doubts  the  fact,  let  him  turn  hia 
eye  from  the  cleaned  Claude,  to  tha 
uncleaned  Gasper  Pcussin  close  by  it; 
and  if  he  remembers  what  that  picture 
was,  he  will  now  see  it  quite  another 
thin^.  Let  him  look  at  the  sky,  and 
he  will  see  the  boiled  oil  exuded,  as  it 
were,  through  the  mastic,  and  visible 
enough  in  patches  as  big  as  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  The  whole  picture  is  more 
or  less  obfuscated  by  Mr.  2i^eguier*a 
recipe ;  how  to  repair  this  mischief  40i 
another  matter.  1 1  the  cause  be  knoVi^flR 
—and  I  believe  the  cause  tolb«i^» 
other  than  that  I  have  stated^lcMi^fb^r 
moat  scientific  men  be  ootitiU^<S«MJ 
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what  chemical  preparation  may  be 
most  eafe.  I  woula  Teoture  to  say 
also,  with  all  deference  to  the  profee- 
rioOf  that  individual  artists,  be  they 
Royal  Academicians  or  not,  are  rarely 
the  best  jadgesas  to  methods  of  clean- 
ing pictures  of  the  old  masters.  Few 
of  them  have  been  able  to  devote  their 
time  to  examine  either  the  mode  in 
which  pictures  were  painted,  or  the 
Tohicles  used.  But  a  competent  know- 
ledge on  this  point  is  very  needful, 
before  undertaking  the  cleaning  and 
repairing  of  pictures.  Some  able  and 
learned  men  nave  written  much  upon 
the  subject: — ^in  France,  Merimee,  De 
Burtin,  and  others;  Sir  C.  Eastlake^s 
researches  will  certainly  give  valuable 
information.  But  there  is  another 
objection  to  leaving  the  cleaning  the 
pictures  to  the  decision  and  judgment 
of  any  artist.  It  is  well  to  ask  what 
has  been  his  own  practice.  Some 
painters  glaze  much,  some  scarcely  at 
all.  Now  those  who  are  of  the  latter 
practice  are  not  likely  to  have  a  cor- 
rect eye  to  discover  all  the  glazings, 
and  the  positive  drawings,  made  out 
by  semi-transparent  glazings,  in  many 
of  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters. 
Thoee  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  oil  alone,  will  not  easily  see  the 
partly  distemper-methods  of  the  Ve- 
netian painters,  whose  pictures^  when 
^e  varnish  is  removed,  it  is  not  very 
safe  to  wash.  Then  if  the  superin- 
tending artibt  be  addicted  to  vivid, 
strong,  and  unmixed  colours,  the  bluest 
blue,  the  brightest  red,  and  crudest 
yellow,— his  eye  is  not  likely  to  dis- 
oover  the  niceties  of  those  mixed  co- 
lours whose  compound  hues  have  no 
name,  and  for  whose  beauty,  by  habit, 
he  has  little  perception.  Thus  in 
deaning  a  Claude,  tie  will  of  courto 
think,  when  he  has  come  down  to  the 
raw  colours,  that  he  has  brought  the 
work  to  its  primitive  condition,  and 
its  best.  To  one  who  will  examine 
with  care,  and  without  bias  to  any 
practice,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult 
to  see,  in  the  pictures  of  Claude,  that 
much  of  the  work  was  done,  not  by 
solid,  but  semi-transparent  painting, 
and  that  over  a  previously  solid  work- 
ing ;  for  Claude  did  not,  as  Poussin 
and  other  Italian  painters,  leave  his 
original  ground  to  be  seen,  and  he 
went  over  and  over  his  picture  till  he 
brought  it  into  a  fine  mellow  tone,  and 


atmosphere,  and  brilliancy,  and  har- 
mony— ^not  the  brilliancy  of  crude, 
positive  colouring,  but  the  brilliancy 
acquired  by  the  process  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

There  is  another  thing  T  wish  to  say, 
while  I  am  upon  this  subject :  Ought 
there  to  be  a  necesfidty  of  erUir^  re- 
moving varnish  1  1  think  not,  iipio- 
tures  are  properly  varnished.  The 
surface  may  be  well  washed— it  will 
vri thou t  doubt,  especially  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  national  gallery,  acauire 
dirt ;  but  it  may  be  tolerably  clean 
under,  and  this  upper  surface  of  the 
varnish  may  be  very  safely  removed 
without  coming  near  the  punt.  There 
tire  many  methods  of  removal  prac- 
tised—friction  with  the  finger  and 
solvents;  but  I  conceive  the  safest  to 
be  one  which,  on  first  hearing  of  it, 
may  frighten  the  connoisseur— never- 
theless. It  is  the  safest.  A  handful  of 
common  kitchen  sand,  thrown  over 
the  picture,  and  delicately  rubbed  over 
tl^  surface — ^not  dry,  but  with  a  good 
quantity  of  water— will  remove  so 
much  of  the  varnish  as  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  remove,  and  clean  all.  I 
have  said  delicately,  rather  for  the 
sake  of  the  fears  of  the  reader,  than 
from  a  necessityof  the  case;  for  even 
with  pictures  newly  painted,  and  what 
is  calied  tacky,  the  sand  so  used  wiU 
be  found  not  to  touch  the  paint.  And 
I  say  common  kitchen  sand ;  because 
some  persons  may  suppose  that,  the 
finer  the  sand,  the  less  chance  of  in- 
jury. But  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 
The  finest  sand  may  be  a  flint  sand, 
and  may  cut  like  diamond  dust.  The 
common  red  and  yellow  sand  is  soft, 
and  vrill  do  no  harm.  And  here  I 
would  throw  out  a  hint  for  ^*  modem 
painters,^'  not  to  be  found  in  the  flat- 
tering volumes  with  that  title.  Oil) 
like  port-wine,  throws  off— I  vrill  call 
it — its  crust  A  picture  painted  to  day, 
will  a  few  days  hence  oe  greasy  from 
^  this  cause.  Sand  and  water,  as  1  have 
recommended  its  use,  will  at  once  re- 
move this  bad  quaUty  of  the  ml ;  but 
a  few  days  after,  exudation  again  takes 
place,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  all 
the  foul  part  of  the  oil  is  discharged, 
so  that  continual  sanding  with  water, 
as  described,  may  be  required.  But 
when  after  a  lapse  of  time,  upon  ap- 
*ng  a  sponge  vrith  water,  the  snr- 
ia  no  longer  greasy,  the  pictore 
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mar  be  yamislied  wiih  safety,  and 
will,  I  believe,  never  change  after- 
wards, at  least  from  any  effect  of  the 
oil  And  if  this  be  strictly  true,  as 
from  many  years'  experience  I  believe 
it  to  be,  it  follows  that  painters  may 
be  lecis  afraid  of  oil  than  they  are ;  and 
oil,  if  unchanging,  certainly  tends  to 
enriching  the  picture.  And  even  with 
a  newly  painted  picture,  if  this  prac- 
tiee  be  taken  up,  the  artist  will  be 
quite  surprised  at  the  purity  of  the 
sarface  of  his  picture — ^the  ungreasi- 
ness,  to  coin  a  word.  For,  in  fact,  by 
this  constant  removal,  you  do  what 
time  does,  and  what  time  has  done, 
with  those  old  works,  which  look  so 
very  different  from  the  newly  painted, 
from  this  cause  alone.  I  hope  these 
remarks  will  induce  both  artists,  and 
those  who  have  the  care  of  pictures, 
to  make  trial  of  the  methoa  recom- 
mended. It  may  tend  to  the  preser- 
vation of  all  pictures*  « 

It  is,  however,  time,  my  good  friend, 
not  forgetting  that  you.  are  a  post^ 
Raphaelite,  and  a  Raphaelite  too,  to 
leave  the  National  Gallery,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  above  thoughts,  to 
ihe  mercy  of  Mr.  Seguier's  Tamous 
recipe — which,  if  it  saves  the  pictures 
from  chilling,  is  enough  to  mace  taste 
and  genius  shudder.  Methinks  1  see 
a^irants  for  fame,  looking  one  day 
to  hang  their  shields  in  this  temple  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  a  bold  thing  for 
any  living  to  approach  the  gates  vrith 
such  a  desire.  Thin-skinned  or  thick- 
ekinned,  they  will  be  sure  to  be  flayed 
sooner  or  later.  Mr.  Uwins  and  his 
men  stand  above  the  portcullis,  with 
their  boiled  oil,  ready  to  be  poured 
upon  the  heads  of  all  who  attempt  an 
entrance.  And  there  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  let  them  stand  for  the  present ; 
while  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Lamps  is 
suspended  in  another  gallery,  illumi- 
natmg  the  public  path  that  leads  to  it, 
and  commanding  all  people  to  come 
and  fall  down  before  it  and  worship. 
That  lamp,  as  you  have  seen  by  the 
quotation  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  *'Pie- 
Raphaelilismj'^  is  Joseph  Everett  Mil- 
lais.  There  is  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Rui^kin  that  Mr.  Millaisand  his  school 
call  themselves  pre-Raphaelite.  The 
assumption  of  a  title  and  such  a  title, 
provokes  criticism.  I  do  not  see  why 
they,  or  their  promoter;  advocate,  and 
defender  should  ascribe,  with  astonish- 


ing impudence — ^because  their  nonsen- 
sical dicta,  by  word  or  by  painty  are- 
not  received  by  all — ^to  malice  the 
criticisms  which  they  seek.  They 
affect  thereby  to  show  the  world  what 
painting  should  be.  Their  chief  ad- 
vocate pours  his  contempt  upon  all 
the  usual  *'  idiot  Londoners  *'  are  doing, 
or  causing  to  be  done,  and  then  wiui 
an  effected  eccentricity  takes  you,  not 
to  any  picture  of  the  new  school,  but 
to  look  at  something  quite  different, 
and  what  probably  tew  have  beheld ; 
and  that  as  a  drop-scene  to  the  ridic- 
ulously mock-sentimental  of  really 
idiotic  fine  writing,  which  bids  you 
break  every  fibre  of  your  heart.  Nay, 
'if  you  doubt,  you  post-Raphaelite, 
read.  Here  it  is — speaking  of  sub- 
jects— '^  Or  mountain  sceneries,  with 
young  idiots  of  Londoners,  wearing 
Highland  bonnets  and  brandishing 
rifles,  in  the  foregrounds.  Do  but 
think  of  these  things  in  the  breadth 
of  their  inezpressilue  imbecility,  and 
then  go  and  stand  before  that  broken 
bas-relief  in  the  southern  gate  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,  and  see  if  there  is  no 
fibre  in  the  heart  in  you  that  will 
break  too."  Now,  any  young  Lon- 
doner would  be  guilty  of  inexpres- 
sible imbecility  indeed,  and  something 
more,  that  should  choose  there  and 
then  to  stand  (if  he  could)  and  cut 
through  his  waistcoat  into  his  heart, 
to  look  for  his  fibres,  and  only  to 
break  them.  This  is  really  ^inex- 
pressible imbecility."  The  man  who 
writes  about  breaking  his  heart  or  his 
fibres  over  a  work  of  art,  has  no  heart 
to  break  about  the  matter.  Shall  we 
ever  see  a  donkey  break  the  fibres  of 
his  heart  with  his  own  braying  ?  No 
one  will  give  him  credit  for  caring  one 
farthing  for  the  said  bas-relief.  He 
only  wishes  you  to  picture  him  stand- 
ing'there,  for  the  notoriety  of  it.  This 
is  no^'  the  heart  of  a  man,  but  full- 
budded  vanity  bursting  into  expanded 
nonsense.  Yet  this  is  the  self-consti- 
tuted arb  ier  eleganiiarum,  who  has  too 
long  had  listeners  or  readers — writes 
bombastical  confusion  on  what  he 
knows  nothing  about,  and  misleads 
people  by  the  ears.  But,  my  post- 
Kaphaelite,  I  lend  you  my  eyes,  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  I  attempt  to  de- 
scribe what  I  see — the  wonder  of 
wonders  to  those  led  admirers  who 
think  not  and  feel  not,  Mr.  Millais's 
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picture  of  the  "  Release."  The  story 
IS  this :  A  wife,  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  comes  to  the  prison  with  a  war- 
rant for  the  release  of  her  condemned 
husband.  There  is  a  dog  and  a  jailer 
— the  one  playing  the  onfy  really  senti- 
mental part  in  the  picture,and  the  oth- 
er the  hard  and  unsentimental.  Now, 
what  would  you  imagine  the  woman^s 
feelings  to  be  such  on  an  occasion, 
and  how  would  she  show  thera  1  Were 
you  to  order  the  subject,  what  direc- 
tions, if  you  chose  a  painter  that  re- 
quired any,  would  you  give!  You 
would  say.  Let  her  face  be  pale,  as  of 
one  who  had  been  long  watching  in 
weary  sadness — let  the  joy  even  be 
tearful  in  the  eye  and  quivering  in  the 
mouth.  Let  the  thought  of  the  jailer 
be  altogether  out  of  her  mind ;  let  her 
have  a  look  of  sadness  habitual,  and 
transport  and  joy  breaking  into  it ; 
and  let  her  be  lovely,  tender,  and  such 
a  one  as  would  make  the  release  to 
the  man  a  happiness  indted.  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  had  given 
such  directions  to  Mr.  Millais,ana  this 
picture  had  been  the  result^  you  would 
woefully  have  wasted  your  breath  and 
your  sentiment  Her  face,  instead  of 
being  lovely,  is  plain  to  a  degree ;  and 
if  it  oe  true  that  he  had  a  certain  mod- 
el, this  is  really  inexcusable,  and  is  a 
proof  that  Mr.  Millais  has  no  percep- 
tion of  beauty  whatever.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Ruskin  in  one  passage  inconsistently 
enough  allows  this,  and  yet  makes  the 
beauty  of  nature  to  be  the  field  of  his 
labours.  The  face,  far  from  pale,  is 
blotched  with  red,  and  the  snadows 
stippled  in  with  bilious  brownish 
green.  Instead  of  the  eye  dimmed 
even  with  a  tear,  it  l(X)ks  defiance, 
as  if  she  had  contested  at  some  pre- 
vious time  the  matter  with  the  jailer, 
and  looks  a  triumph,  as  much  as  to 
say,  ''  I've  won,  and  so  pay  me." 
Instead  of  tenderness,  she  is  the  hard- 
est looking  creature  you  can  imagine. 
Her  under  lip — and  both  are  as  red  as 
peonies — is  thrust  out  to  a  very 
disagreeable  expression.  You  would 
doubt  before  you  would  accept  a  cer- 
tificate of  her  belonging  to  a  temper- 
ance society.  As  to  grace  in  her  fig- 
ure, you  may  not  know  that  it  is  fem- 
inine, it  is  so  huddled  up  in  her  clothes, 
and  shapeless.  The  nand  and  arm 
which  presents  the  warrant,  of  course 
is  meant  to  be  on  the  other  side  of 


her  husband :  at  first  eight  it  seems  to 
go  through  him ;  it  does  not  look  as  if 
It  went  round  him.  There  is  not  much 
to  say  of  the  child ;  but  the  cognm- 
centi  m  pre-Raphaelitism  are  taken 
wonderfully  with  its  legs,  which  are 
life-like  enough  at  a  little  distance; 
but  the  laborious  stipple  execution  in 
them  is  painful,  b'o  is  the  work  upon 
the  dog,  who  is  rather  an  awkward 
animal,  and  strangely  sticks  upright 
upon  the  canvass,  like  a  blue-Dottle 
perpendicular  upon  a  window.  If  he 
was  more  substantial,  you  might  ex- 
pect him  to  fall  back.  Then  there  ia 
the  husband :  It  appears  that  he  has 
been  wounded — a  Scot — probably^  a 
rebel — not  the  worse  svJbject  for  a  pic- 
ture on  that  account  now.  He  leans 
his  head  upon  his  wife's  bosom,  and 
unfortunately  shows  only  the  moet 
Hnheroic  portion  of  the  human  face, 
the  jaw ;  as  does  also  the  jailer,  and 
with  him  it  is  not  amiss.  But  it  is 
wrong  so  to  exhibit  the  released  man. 
The  painter  should  have  c(»nsidered 
that  he  should  be  shown  worthy  a  re- 
prieve— tliat  be  was,  after  all,  a  fine 
manly  fellow.  As  it  is,  you  have 
little  sympathy  fur  him  or  with  him. 
And  a  friend  of  ours  said  aloud,  ^*  I 
would  rather  remain  in  prison  all  my 
life,  or  even  be  hanged,  than  go  out 
of  prison  to  live  with  that  woman  ; 
ana  for  aught  I  know,  the  man  thinks 
so,  for  you  do  not  know  that  bethinks 
anything  else;  and  that  is  a  defect 
in  his  portraiture."  The  best  paint- 
ing is  the  Foldier-jailer.  There  is  a 
natural  look  about  him,  and  that  in- 
different air  which  might  have  been 
a  foil  to  sentiment,  if  there  had  been 
any  elsewhere.  There  is  one  charac- 
teristic in  these  pre-Raphaelite  pic- 
tures that  people  talk  a  great  deal 
about,  and  it  should  seem  because  in 
oil-painting  it  is  a  novelty — ^the  stip- 
ple miniature  execution.  To  my  eye 
It  is  perfectly  disagreeable.  It  is  call- 
ed high  finish — and  miscalled.  Nei- 
ther Kaphaelites  nor  pre-Raphaelites 
so  painted.  You  would  doubt,  in  look- 
ing into  the  work,  if  it  be  oil-painting 
at  all.  It  looks  like  streaky,  stipply, 
gum-painting.  There  is  no  vigour  of 
execution,  no  power  in  it — all  weak 
and  laboured. 

This  artist  has  no  proper  conception 
of  a  story.  There  is  the  other  picture, 
the  "  Cavalier,"  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree 
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^n  a  most  nnheroie  position-— in  a 
terrible  fright—receiTing  a  loaf  of 
bread,  as  1  suppose  it  to  iS — ^and  with 
such  a  hand  !     A  woman  is  givine 
him  this  relief — in  appearance  a  Pun- 
tan.    The  accessories  are  said  to  be 
wondroosly  painted.  I  expected,there- 
fore,  to  see  true  substantial  drawiDZ. 
The  fern,  I  hear,  has  put  some  people 
mto  ecstasies ;  but  I,  who  have  really 
studied  fern,  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
There  b  certainly  a  light  sunshine  in 
this  part  of  the  picture,  but  it  is  given 
at  a  sacrifice  of  other  more  important 
truth — the  truth  of  drawing,  and  the 
proper  substance  of  the  things  meant 
— and  is   most  diagreeably  gummy 
and  gambougy.    As  to  the  tree  and 
the  ground  under  it,  there  is  work 
enough  there ;  but  whether  it  repre- 
sents bark  of  a   tree,  stones,  dried 
sticks  and  leaves,  or  copper  chips,  I, 
for  one,  cannot  telL    These   things 
would  be  of  minor  importance  if  they 
had  not  the  pretence  of  superlative 
truth.     The  best  part  of  the  painting 
is  the  woman's  gown,  because. it* is 
broad,  and  has  more  solid  fair  paint 
on  it.    Nor  should  I  quarrel  with  her 
expression   of  countenance;    but  it 
would  have  been  as  well  if  she  had 
used  a  face-lotion,  to  have  got  rid  of 
those  yellow  and  brown  little  stipples, 
that  some  bilious  people  have  in  rea- 
lity, and  that  the  pre-Kaphaelites  love 
to  perpetuate  in  pictures.     That  the 
man  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree  should 
have  them,and  pretty  strongly  marked, 
is  quite  agreeahle  to  his  position,  and 
the  sad  terror  he  is  in ;  but  I  do  pro- 
test, in  the  name  of  the  lovers  of  his- 
torical truth,  against  giving  the  good 
old  cavaliers  any  such  frightened  cha- 
racter.    That  they  knew  what  is  the 
better  part  of  valour,  was  con8i»tent 
with  their  sense  and  their  cause;  but 
if  any  one  did  hide  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  I  am  quite  sure  he  never  looked 
like  that  man.     Even  O'Brien  very 
properly  protested  against  being  re- 
presented as  hid  behind  a  cabbage. 
A  hero,  with  out- staring  eyes,  and 
like  a  rat  in  a  hole,is  Badly  unheroised. 
The  fellow  looks  as  if  he  should  rather 
be  hunted  out  by  terriers,  than  by  a 
troop  even  of  Puritan  soldiera    Who 
would  not,  if  he  saw  the  terriers  on 
the  spot,  bid  'em  in,  and  turn  out  the 
caitiff  ?  Would  you  not  rather  see  the 
too  great  hardiness  of  a  man,  that 


should  make  him  step  out  with  the 
dignity  of  a  man,  andeay,  '^  Here  1  am, 
do  your  worst,"  than  the  portrayed 
cowardice  of  a  two-leeged  vermin  in 
a  hole  ?  Ajaz,  in  the  Iliad,  would  not 
endure  a  cloud  between  him  and  death. 

— "  Ev    is    <pau     Kai     oKtcvov?^       "  Kill 

me,  but  let  it  be  in  the  face  of  day." 
Raphael!  tes  and  pre-Raphaelites  never 
forgot  that  men  were  men,  and  should 
be  represented  with  proper  manly 
actiona.and  not  creeping,through  fear, 
like  reptiles,  into  holes.  The  senti- 
ment of  this  picture  is  vile.  It  is  so 
ultra-peaceable,  that  it  ought  to  make 
the  Peace  Society  ashamed,  and  take 
up  the  cudgels  against  it.  EvenBroad- 
brim,  though  a  *'  Quaker,"  would  ad- 
mit that  there  are  circumstances  un- 
der which  "A  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that."  If  the  Fine  Arts  will  set  up 
their  "  Chamber  of  Horrors,"  for  the 
credit  of  humanitj^  I  would  have  this 
picture  exposed,  in  terrorem,  to  all 
ruture  painters  of  such  patches  of 
history. 

Mr.  Ruskin  not  only  admires,  nay 
lauds  to  the  skies,  to  his  "cirri"  of 
the  skies,  and  far  above  them,  these 
pre-Ranhaelite  gentlemen,  for  their 
"  singular  success  in  certain  charac- 
ters T&  little  ambiguous)  and  finish  of 
detail,"  but  also  for  their  "  brilliancy 
of  colour."  Peopl'3  have  such  different 
notions  of  brilliancj  in  colour,  that  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  Mr.  Ruskin 
should  write  a  book  to  direct  oculists 
how  to  reform,  or  somehow  to  sophis- 
ticate people's  eyes,  after  the  model 
of  his  own.  An  admirer  of  this  school, 
and  of  the  Graduate's  writings,  and 
who  dabbles  in  art,  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  "Do  come  and  look  at  my 
picture,  and  see  if  I  haven't  put  light 
into  it.  I  shall  put  more  yet."  A  tew 
days  after,  I  met  him,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  putting  more 
light  into  it.  "  That  I  have,"  said  he; 
"  come  and  look  at  it ;  it  will  ^uite 
put  your  eyes  out  with  the  light  m  it 
now."  Having  no  fancy  for  the  ope- 
ration, I  waited  for  a  very  dull  day. 
I  think  the  Graduate  would  have  been 
delighted  with  it,  for  it  out-faced  the 
sun,  and  took  the  shine  out  of  the 
"rainbow"  which  Mr.  Ruskin  saw 
upon  Mr.  Turner's  head,  when  he  was 
pleased  to  fancy  him  to  be  the  "Angel 
of  the  Apocalypse."  You,  and  I,  vnth 
our  foolish  post-Raphaelite  prejudice^ 
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like  bc»t  that  brilliancy  of  colour 
which  la  oot  all  in  a  blaze — such  a 
sober  brilliancy  as  Titian  loTed.  Yon 
woald  rather  look  at  a  precious  stone 
in  the  shade,  than  with  the  hot  sun 
directly  npon  it,  to  take  away  both 
ita  wondrous  depth  and  its  colour.  I 
am  certain  you  will  not  apply  to  the 
Graduate,a8  the  sole  and  patent  vendor 
of  "Turner's  cerate,"  or  salve,  to  have 
your  pyes  rubbed  therewith.  You 
and  1  have  walked  over  breezy  downs 
with  such  eyes  in  our  heads  as  nature 
gave  u^,  and  as  she  kindly  gives  to 
most  people;  but  we  never  yet  saw 
prismatic  sheep,  with  blue-shaded 
faces  bordered  by  pink,  and  the  rain- 
bow yellows,  and  the  tops  of  th^ir 
backs  whitened  with  hair-powder. 
We  never  did,  and  I  hope  we  never 
•hall ;  for  if  ever  it  should  happen,  it 
would  be  best  to  apply  to  an  oculist, 
for  there  must  be  something  wrong. 
These  sheep  in  Mr.  Hunt's  picture  in 
the  Exhibition  must  be  the  sheep 
which  "little  Bo-Peep"  lost;  and  are 
represented  just  in  tbat  condition  in 
wnich  it "  made  her  heart  bled  to  find 
'em."  The  colour  in  this  picture  is 
disagreeable  throughout;  it  has  no 
atmosphere.  The  grouping  is  unplea- 
sant. The  sheep's  legs  must  nave 
been  drawn  from  the  wire- legged 
models  which  are  carried  about  the 
streets  covered  with  real  wool,  and 
sold  as  playthings  for  children.  And 
this  is  a  specimen  of  pre-Raphaelite 
truth.  If  the  price  spoken  of  by  every- 
body was  really  given  for  this,  never 
were  sheep  sold  in  a  better  market. 
There  is,  however,  a  cholera-blue 
about  them  which  indicates  very  bad 
mutton.  The  best  of  these  pre-Ra- 
phaelite performanoes,in  spite  of  some 
vulgarity  in  the  character  of  Claudio, 
is  the  ifoene  taken  from  "  Measure  for 
Measure,"  between  Claudio  and  Isa- 
bella. The  intensity  of  thought  in 
Claudio  is  well  expressed ;  and  there 
18  some  dignity  in  Isabella,  but  her 
countenance  suffers  by  being  placed 
so  near  to  the  light.  This  picture 
makes  the  fkults  of  the  other  appear 
wilful,  and  done  in  perverse  denanoe 
of  the  common  truth  of  nature. 

If  any  think  these  critical  remarks 
upon  the  pe-Raphaelite  school  too 
severe,  let  them  first  consider  if  they 
be  unjust.  For,  not  doubting  that  the 
young  men  who  have  been  instigated 


to  set  up,  or  persist  in  trring  to  esta- 
blish this  their  false,  ana,  as  I  think, 
presuming  school,  are  men  of  ability, 
and  have  perceptions  of  many  truths 
of  nature,  I  thmk  it  no  unkindness, 
but,  on  the  contraiT,a  truekindne^'^  to 
show  them,  even  by  censure — ^whioh 
they  may  not  like  at  the  lime— that 
they  are  making  sad  mistakes ;  that 
they  mistell  a  story ;  that  they  are 
wrong  in  discarding  beauty,  and  too 
often,  in  so  doing,  do  not  reach  senti- 
ment. That  they  may  engage  in  the 
end  a  more  safe  public  regard,  I  do 
not  doubt;  and  therefore  1  strongly 
warn  them,  and  remind  them,  that 
when  the  world  is  pleased  with  noyel- 
ties  and  eccentriciiies,  those  who  pro- 
vide for  such  tastes  are  in  the  most 
danger  of  being  discarded,  and  then 
are  apt  to  meet  with  the  treatment 
so  well  described  by  Lucian  in  his 
"Private  Tutor;"  and  as  criticism  of 
this  kind  has  been  ascribed  to  malice, 
let  them  not  scorn  what  is  here  said 
upon  any  suspicion  of  the  kind — for 
I  assure  them  that  I  know  nothinii; 
whatever  of  them  but  through  their 
works ;  but  I  grieve  to  see  power  mis- 
directed, and  in  danger  of  being  ruined 
by  a  gross  and  ienorant  flattery 

My  dear  post-Raphaelite  friend,  it 
does  not  fall  in  with  the  answers 
you  re<]uire  to  your  questions,  that  I 
should  m  detail  criticise  the  Exhibi- 
tion. You  would  rather  know  some- 
thing about  the  state  of  art  and  the 
public  taste  in  this  annus  ndrabdis. 
But  I  would  say  generally,  that  the 
Exhibition  is  not  quite  to  good  as 
usual.  And  I  do  protest  seriously 
against  such  pictures  as  Landseer 
delights  to  paint.  Mostly  subjects  of 
cruelty,  what  man  that  loves,  as  we 
all  ought  to  love,  all  creatures  that 
are  not  noxious,  can  take  delight  in 
such  pictures  as  Landseer^s  Night 
and  Morning  scenes  ?  In  the  first, 
two  stags  are  fighting  b^  moonliehti 
their  horns  interlocked ;  in  the  other, 
the  morning  breaks  upon  them,  lying 
dead ;  and  to  render  the  scene  more 
disagreeable,  a  fox  and  an  eagle  scent 
them.  I  suppose  the  pictures  are  un- 
finished, for  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  the 
ground  be  sod  or  sponge;  besides,  ex- 
cepting in  the  fox,  there  is  a  manifest 
want  of  finish.  If  the  pictut  es  a*  e  to 
be  painted  on,  I  think  it  would  be 
as  well  if  LAudseer  should  consider 
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irbether  momifig  U  ever  of  a  greenish 
blae,  or  the  eammits  of  the  moantains 
pink.  It  may  be  true  of  evening  (an(3l 
then,  if  true,  the  colours  do  not  agree— 
are  not  pleasant) ;  but  I  cannot  think 
it  true  of  morning 

I  know  not  why,  but  there  seems 
to  be  an  academical  enmity  towards 
Sir  C.  Eastlake.  Some  criticisms 
upon  his  picture  of  Ruth  at  the  feet 
or  Boas  are  most  unjust.  It  is  con- 
ceived with  that  artist's  usual  pro- 
priety, excepting  the  figure  of  Ruth. 
I  could  wish  he  would  alter  her 
position.  Her  face  is  of  a  beautiful 
innocence,  but  there  is  in  it  a  U'tle 
too  much  of  the  modern  school-girl. 
The  fixed  look  of  Boaz,  as  of  one  re- 
ceiving into  his  mind  an  intuition  of 
a  history  to  come,  is  very  admirable ; 
and  this  character  is  well  sustained 
by  the  grandeur  in  the  simplicity  and 
largeness  of  the  background,  and  the 
poetic  colouring  which  envelopes  it  in 
a  dream- like  mystery,  so  suitable  to 
the  intention  of  the  subject. 

Every  one  is  admiring  a  picture  by 
Mr.  Sant,  but  no  one  can  find  it  by  its 
title—"  The  Child  Samuel."  It  is  a 
very  sweet  picture  of  a  child  awake 
and  rising  from  his  bed,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  of  that  hi:«torical  character  such 
a  subject  should  require.  I  will  say 
no  more  about  the  Exhibition,  but 
that  I  could  wish  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee would  consider  the  cruelty  of 
hanging  small  pictures  out  of  sight. 
If  they  are  n<it  worthy  to  be  seen, 
reject  them ;  but  it  is  really  cruel  to 
sacrifice  either  artists  or  amateurs  to 
display,  and  to  the  merely  furnishing 
the  walls  with  gilt  frames.  1  hope  to 
live  to  see  galleries  built,  in  which 
pictures  will  be  considered  more  than 
rooms.  Fashion  inj  ures  artists  enough 
by  throwing  all  its  extravagance  of 
patronage  into  a  few  hands ;  and  I  do 
not  think  the  fine  arts  are  at  all  ad- 
Tanced  by  the  outrageous  sums  eiven 
for  really  unimportant  and  mediocre 
works,  provided  they  be  by  certain 
painters ;  but  this  contemptuous  han^ 
ing  system  is  adding  insult  to  injuryT 
and  deteriorates  the  character  of  the 
Academy  Exhibition. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  you  impose  upon 
me,  to  tell  you  what  the  puolic  taste 
is.  Lovers  and  patrons  of  art  fall 
into  classes,  and  all  must  have  cater- 


ers. There  is  the  refined,  the  edu- 
cated taste,  and  the  over  refined  taste  3 
and  the  people's  privilege  of  being  vul- 
gar mut)t  not  be  overl  >oked.  There 
are  persons  who  wrll  have  a  low,  bad 
taste,  if  only  to  exercise  that  privi- 
lege, and  to  defy  the  better.  Such 
are  not  contented  with  the  Fine  Arta 
— they  will  have  them  extra  fine. 

There  is  a  class  of  collectors  who 
love  pictures  by  their  genealogies. 
The  works  they  seek  must  have  a  his- 
tory attached  to  them,  and  a  mere 
accident  will  bring  in  a  fashion  for  a 
school.  There  has  been  a  demand  of 
late  years  for  Spanish  pictures.  Ma- 
rillos  must  be  had  at  any  price.  I 
attended  the  auction  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's Spanish  pictures,  and  1  confess 
to  you  that  I  was  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  sums  given  for  very  dingj 
performances  professing  to  be  reli- 
gious, without  any  religious  sentiment. 
Saints,  whom  not  a  purchaser  would 
ever  pray  to,  and  saintesses,  whom  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  worship,  are 
surprisingly  up  in  the  market  I  was 
really  like  one  in  a  dream.  Can  it  be 
po.^sible,  I  said  to  myself,  that  I  have 
Deen  all  these  years  studying  art,  and 
believing  I  know  something  of  its 
principles ;  and  here  i  am,  and  would 
not  give  five  shillings  for  that  canvass 
which  they  say  is  from  Murillo'seasen 
but  to  my  eye  is  a  dingy  brown-and- 
gray,  half-rubbed-out  picture,  without 
one  touch  of  tenderness  or  of  any  sen- 
timent, and  which  represents  vulgar- 
ity ;  and  if  I*  saw  it  at  a  broker's  shop, 
would  not  dream  of  purchasing  at  any  _ 
price :  and  yet,  making  some  such  re- 
mark as  this  to  one  who  knew  the 
market,  I  was  quietly  told,  '^  All  you 
say  may  be  very  true,  but  that  pic- 
ture will  fetch  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds."  The  information  was  cor- 
rect. Many  I  saw  sold  at  very  high 
prices,  which  I  would  not  have  ao- 
cepted  as  a  gift.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  tell 
me,  my  post^Raphaelite  friend,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Whence  this 
wondrous  diversity  of  opinion  ? — nay, 
of  feeling  ?  Am  I  dead  to  merits  ?  Or 
does  fashion,  fancy,  or  absurdity,  in- 
vent nperits  which  the  painter  never 
conceived'?  Do  not  think  I  am  in- 
sincere when  I  tell  you  that  I  doubted 
myself;  I  was  in  a  condition  to  be 
shocked  either  at  my  own  or  other 
people's  ignorance,  and  I  had  nolryet 
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graduated  in  impudence.  It  is  true  I 
aid  recover  myselff  after  much  aues- 
tiooing.  I  do  think  I  know  eomething 
ahout  the  matter;  and  there  let  it  rest 
between  myself  and  purchasers. 

It  so  happened,  that  after  quitting 
this  public  auction,  I  visited  a  collec- 
tion of  quite  another  character ;  it  was 
like  stepping  out  of  the  olositer  into 
that  wDich  is  supposed  to  be  anti- 
podes to  a  cloister.  Far  from  the 
dinginess  I  had  lefl,  all  was  bright — 
nay»  gaudy.  The  pictures  were  of  the 
modern  school,  and  of  that  meretri- 
cious character  that  has  been,  I  think, 
too  much  in  vogue  of  late  years.  If 
I  objected  to  anv,  the  ready  answer 
wa^,  they  are  allegorical  j  they  were, 
in  fact,  academy  figures  allegorised, 
by  way  of  excuse  for  indecencies.  Not 
that  I  am  puritanising  away  the  admi- 
ration— nay,  love  of  beauty — or  I 
should  publicly  condemn  the  finest  sta- 
tues in  the  world ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
■ee  beauty — especially  female  beauty, 
which  ought  to  be  pure  and  sacred — 
degraded,  and  set  up,  under  the  false 
name  of  an  allegory,  or  under  any 
other  pretence,  as  a  mark  for  ribald 
words,  or  for  the  indulgence  of  ribald 
thoughts. 

They  say  the  Fine  Arts  are  now  to 
be  the  national  care.  It  should  seem 
that  there  are  many  bnndles  of  taste 
which  it  will  be  as  well  to  burn.  But 
who  are  to  form  the  burning  and 
who  the  preserving  committees!  The 
world  goes  on  admiring  and  hating, 
rejecting  and  purchasing,  after  a  very 
contradictory  fashion.  As  if  to  return 
to  the  point  whence  I  set  out,  there 
ought  to  be  no  disputing  about  taste. 
And  is  there,  then,  really  no  standard 
of  taste  in  nature?  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  there  were  not.  What  if  it 
should  resolve  itself  into  the  question. 
Is  there  a  standard  in  morals  ?  How 
comes  there  to  be  such  diversity  of 
opinions  ? — how  is  it  that  reasonable 
creatures  do  not  think  alike  ?  speak 
alike  %  nay,  feel  alike  ?  Are  all  moral, 
good,  and  virtuous  alike  *?  Hmc  kh 
chrynuc  rerum.  He  who  corrupted  the 
moral  nature,  with  it  corrupted  the 
judgment,  the  reason .  1  here  m  ust  be 
a  standard  of  taste ;  but  how  are  we  to 


§8t  it  1  The  foundation  of  taste  fift 
eep,  but,  if  dug  for,  it  may  be  found. 
I  doubt  not  it  lies  in  that  truth,  visible 
or  less  visible  according  to  human  pro- 
gress towards  perfection ;  and  from 
whence  arise  in  their  proper  beauty 
poetry,  arts,  and  all  the  virtues— the 
morals  of  life.  They  all  have  common 
principles.  To  discover  and  to  apply 
them  IS  the  difficulty,  and  will  ever 
be  the  difficulty;  for  however  we 
may  advance  towards,  we  neyer  shall 
reach  perfection  in  this  world. 

Well, then,  something  may  be  ascer- 
tained— some  grain  of  a  great  truth — 
in  these  forbioden  discussions  about 
taste.  Be  not  alarmed— you  dread 
this  unlimited  field,  far  too  wide  for 
present  working  in  of  a  weary  la- 
Dourer. 

There  is  to  be  a  general,  a  national 
patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  of 
every  art  I  hope  the  fostering  will 
be  judicious,  and  that  no  Academy 
will  be  Ruskinised  into  pre-Raphael- 
itism.  There  is  no  lacK  of  ability, 
but  let  Artists  be  encouraged  to  have 
a  little  higher  aim,  than  they  haye 
been  allowed  to  have,  with  a  nope  of 
success.  Dogs  and  horses,  deec^  foxes, 
and  cattle,  and  cocks  and  hens,  are 
very  well  in  their  way ;  but  let  them 
not  run  away  with  tne  capital  prize 
of  Art,  especially  if  the  painter  can 
do  better  things ;  and  I  wish  from  my 
heart  that  cruelty  in  painting,  as  in 
life,  could  legally  come  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  society  established  for 
its  suppression ; — and  the  society  for 
the  suppression  of  yice,  as  I  have 
shown,  might  have  a  Utile  wholesome 
exercise  of  their  calling. 

Well,  my  post-Kaphaelite  friend  I 
have  said  my  say,  and  possibly,  not 
in  too  flattering  a  humour.  Do  you 
solve  my  difficulty.  Am  I  "  Ignora- 
mus," or  must  another  wear  the  fool's 
cap  ?  There  are  many,  {possibly,  who 
can  look  farther  into  a  millstone  than 
you  or  I:  but  a  man  may  exist,  of 
such  wonderful  gift  of  sight  and  intel- 
lect, as  to  see  so  very  far  into  a  stone 
as  to  lose  sight  of  it  altogether,  and 
never  come  out  of  the  depth  of  its 
darkness. 

Yours  ever, 
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A  CHAPTER  ON   LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


Wheh  bully  Bottom,  the  Athenian 
■weaver,  confidently  undertook  toper- 
form  all  the  parts  in  "  the  most 
lamentable  comedy,  and  most  cruel 
death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby,"  he 
had,  we  doubt  not,  an  entire  belief  in 
the  consummate  universality  of  his 
powers.  Pyramus  he  would  play, 
and  Thiebe,  as  also  the  Lion  ana  the 
Wall — he  put  in  for  the  prologue  and 
epilogue — and,  had  there  been  an 
orchestra,  he  would  doubtless  also 
have  volunteered  his  services  as  first 
fiddle.  There  are  yet  extant  among  us, 
men  who  appear  to  be  inspired  by  a 
like  monopolising  ambition.  They  are 
ready  to  turn  their  hands,  not  to  any- 
thing, but  to  everything.  No  subiect 
comes  amiss  to  them ;  they  are  willing 
to  afford  us  information  on  all  topics, 
just  as  yovL  may  E^ee  in  the  window  of 
some  miscellaneous  warehouse  in  a 
remote  country  town,  tape  and  treacle, 
tracts  and  tobacco,  snuff,  gingerbread, 
combs,  beads,  bread,  muslins,  hard- 
ware, and  red  herrings  displayed  in 
alluring  juxtaposition.  The  ambition 
of  Mr.  Francis  is  to  occupy  the  entire 
field  of  commercial  literature,  and  to 
be  considered,  in  all  coming  cime,  as 
the  Herodotus  of  the  City.  We  are 
not  disposed  by  any  means  to  under- 
rate his  natural  qualifications  for  the 
ta.sk.  He  has  no  sort  of  sympathy 
for  anything  beyond  the  precincts  of 
Temple  Bar.  The  atmosphere  of  Lom- 
bard Street  is  at  all  times  more  grate- 
ful to  his  nostrils  than  the  spicy  sales 
of  Arabia ;  nor  can  he  reflect^  without 
a  sympathising  shudder,  upon  the 
roiseraule  destray  of  those  who  are 
doomed,  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives,  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
felicitj  of  Mincing  Lane.  If  he  were 
to  write  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
foremost  saints  in  his  calendar  would 
be  St.  Martin  Outwich,  St.  Margaret 
Lothbury,  St.  Mildred  Poultry,  and  St. 
Anne  Blackfriars.  What  appetite  for 
romance  he  has,  was  evidently  foster- 
ed by  an  early  perusal  of  the  historj 
of  Whittington  and  his  Cat.  His 
traditionary  heroes  are  the  pot-bellied, 


beetle-browed  Lords  of  the  Exchange, 
such  as  are  occasionally  represented 
on  the  sta^e  in  snuff-coloured  coats 
and  bob-wigs ;  and  who,  in  their  own 
day,  drove  many  a  profitable  bar^in 
with  Government,  and  exercised, 
through  their  money-ba^  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  Kurope. 
The  living  objects  of  his  admiration 
are  bank  directors,  chairmen  of  rail- 
ways, pursy  aldermen,  and  successful 
speculators.  A  European  Congress 
is,  in  his  eyes,  a  matter  of  less  conse- 
quence than  a  national  loan ;  he  con- 
siders no  victory  in  the  field  half  so 
glorious  as  a  successful  operation  on 
the  Funds. 

Within  the  last  few  years  he  has 
favoured  us  with  a  history  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  a  History  of  the 
English  Railway,  Chronicles  and 
Characters  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ; 
and  now  he  comes  before  us  with  An- 
nals, Anecdotes,  and  Legends  of  Life 
Assurance.  This,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  a  pretty  fair  allowance ;  but 
we  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
his  vein  is  yet  exhausted.  Anecdotes 
of  the  Common  Council  from  the 
earliest  times,  will  doubtless,  in  due 
season,  appear.  The  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Mayors  is  a  desideratum  in  civic 
literature  whioh  no  one  is  so  well 
qualified  as  Mr.  Francis  to  supply. 
Sketches  of  the  Tailors*,  Mercers', 
and  Fishmongers*  Compinies  are  still 
vehemently  wanted ;  and  considerable 
romantic  interest  might  be  excited  by 
Legends  of  Wapping,  and  harrowing 
Tales  of  the  Tariff.  Some  of  these 
subjects,  we  apprehend,  would  afford 
scope  for  a  pleasine  variety ;  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Francis,  for  his 
own  sake,  ought  to  exhibit  as  soon  as 
possible,  seeipg  that  it  has  been  rarely 
our  lot  to  peruse  a  work  so  decidedly 
wearisome  as  that  which  is  now  lying 
before  us. 

If  treated  philosophically,  the  sub- 
ject of  Life  Assurance  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  great  interest.  The  system 
affords  by  far  the  best  means  which 
have  yet  been  discovered  of  placing 
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industry  beyond  the  reach  of  casual- 
ties, and  of  removing  those  hara^ing 
cares  aod  torturing  anxieties  regard- 
ing the  future,  which  have  so  often 
the  effect  of  embittering  existence, 
and  even  of  paralysing  activity.  If, 
hj  a  regular  annual  payment  out  of 
his  income  a  man  has  secured  to  his 
family,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
whenever  that  may  occur,  an  ade- 
quate provision,  he  has  contributed 
most  materially  to  his  own  happiness 
and  comfort.  His  last  hours  cannot 
be  haunted  by  the  agonising  thought 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  fruga- 
lity, and  self-denial,  he  is  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  cold  charity 
of  the  world,  or  to  the  grudging  care 
of  relatives.  Those  who  desire  to  be 
absolutely  rich  may,  if  their  lives  are 
spared  long  enough,  attain  that  object 
by  sordid  and  perpetual  pinching,  and 
rigorous  abstinence  from  the  enjoy- 
ments, hospitalities,  and  charities  of 
existence.  It  is  not  difficult  to  accu- 
mulate gold,  if  a  man  has  courage  to 
be  an  £lwes;  indeed,  cases  are  al- 
most daily  cited  of  apparent  paupers, 
amongst  whose  rags  and  gallimaufry, 
in  the  corner  of  some  fetid  cellar,  ex- 
traordinary hoards  are  discovered.  No 
one,  however  buta  mere  caitiff  would 
addict  himself  to  this  kind  of  metallic 
accumulation;  and  it  is  noticeable, 
that  the  practice  is  chiefly  confined  to 
dried- up  bachelors,  who  have  either 
DO  relatives  to  succeed  to  them,  or 
who  hate  th^r  relatives  cordially. 
Poor  wretches  !  If,  ere  they  have 
given  up  the  ghost  on  their  ill-tended 
couch,  and  been  deposited  in  the  pal- 
try shells  which  they  have  bespoken 
from  a  motive  of  posthumous  econo- 
my, they  could  obtain  a  vision  of  the 
serene  or  lively  countenances  of  those 
who  shall  walk  at  their  funeral  and 
divide  their  gains— if  they  could  be 
prospectively  present  at  the  banquet 
which  is  to  follow  the  ceremony,  and 
witness  the  enormous  consumption  of 
liquor  quaffed,  not  in  honour  of  their 
memories,  but  by  way  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  inebriated  heirs — if  they 
could  hear,  by  anticipation,  the  re- 
marks of  the  jocular  guests,  the  retail- 
ed anecdotes  of  their  meannesses,  and 
the  commentaries  on  their  cruel  sel- 
fishness— they  might  possibly,  before 
the  spirit  has  left  the  clay,  ask  them- 
selves seriously  for  what  end,  either 


in  this  world  or  the  next,  they  have 
consented  to  lead  the  life  of  muck- 
worms, and  insure  the  contempt  of 
their  race.  For,  of  all  creatures  upon 
earth,  none  is  so  despicable  as  the 
miser.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
profligate  may  have  a  friend,  for  there 
is  usually  left  about  him  some  touch 
of  humanity — some  one  unbroken 
chord  of  the  finer  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture;-but  the  miser  meets  with  no 
sympathy.  Even  the  nurse  who  is 
hired  to  attend  him  in  his  latest  hours, 
loathes  the  ghastly  occupation,  and 
longs  for  the  moment  of  her  release  ; 
for,  although  the  death-damp  is  al- 
ready gathering  on  his  brow,  the 
thoughts  of  the  departing  anner  are 
still  upon  his  gold,  and,  at  the  mere 
jingle  of  a  key,  he  starts  from  his  tor- 
por, in  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  lest  a 
surreptitious  attempt  is  being  made 
upon  the  sanctity  of  his  strong-box. 
Deeds  there  are  many  in  that  box  . 
but  where  are  the  deeds  that  should 
have  cnmforted  the  dying  mani  What 
blessings  has  he  purchased  for  himself 
through  his  long  and  useless  life  ? 
There  are  no  prayers  of  the  orphan  or 
widow  for  him — ^not  a  solitary  voice 
has  ever  breathed  his  name  to  Heaven 
as  a  benefactor.  One  poor  penny, 
given  away  in  the  spirit  of  true  cha- 
rity, would  now  be  worth  more  to  him 
than  all  the  gold  that  the  world  con- 
tains ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  a  church-going  man,  and  familiar 
from  his  infancy  with  thoee  awful 
texts  in  which  the  worship  of  mam- 
mon is  denounced,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  Dives  told,  he  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  divorce  himself  from  his 
solitary  love  or  lust,  or  to  part  with 
one  atom  of  his  pelf.  And  so,  from  a 
miserable  life,  detested  and  despised, 
he  passes  into  a  drear  eternity  ;  and 
tho8e  whom  he  has  neglected,  or  mis- 
used, make  merry  witj^  the  hoards  of 
the  miser ! 

The  system  of  Life  Assurance  has, 
we  think,  a  decided  and  wholesome 
tendency  towards  checking  the  early 
development  of  extremely  sordid 
habits.  If  we  were  to  put  faith  in 
the  representations  of  play-wrights 
and  novelists,  we  should  be  apt  to 
imbibe  the  notion  that  avarice,  parsi- 
mony, and  extreme  selfishness  are 
vices  from  which  youth  i»  generally 
exempt,  and  that  they  are  rarely  ex- 
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liibiied  in  early  manhood.  Never  was 
a  more  fallacious  idea  promulgated. 
The  child  is,"  emphatically,  the  father 
of  the  man  ',  ana  there  is  scarce  one 
of  the  corruptions  of  maturity  which 
was  not  engendered  in  the  days  of 
nonage.  Give  a  hoy  the  uncontrolled 
use  of  money  hefore  he  knows  its 
value — or,  what  is  even  worse,  give 
him  the  license  of  credit,  and  you 
make  him  a  spendthrift  through  fife. 
The  earliest  lessons  are  by  far  the 
most  difficult  to  get  rid  of^nay,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  altogether  to  escape 
from  their  influence.  Teach  a  child, 
on  the  contrary,  to  hoard  his  Satur- 
day's penny,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
gathennj^  money,  and  to  a  moral 
certainty  you  make  him  a  miser. 
We  are  convinced  that  if  an  accurate 
moral  census  could  be  taken,  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  positive  majority  of 
living  misers  under  the  age  of  thirty- 
five.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to 
aver. that  a  young  miser  can  equal 
his  senior  in  sordidness  The  veriest 
screw,  so  long  as  his  blood  is  untor- 
pid,  must  have  some  amusements; 
out  he  buys  such  indulgences  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
a  marked  man  among  his  contemp- 
poraries.  All  his  tastes  are  low,  and 
parsimony  controls  his  dissipation. 
He  frequents  the  meanest  tavern, 
climbs  up  to  the  shilling  eallery  in 
the^  theatres,  prefers  parliamentary 
trains,  and  smokes  notning  but  pie- 
tail  It  may  be  that  he  is  poor,  and, 
in  that  case,  great  allowance  is  to  be 
made  fur  him.  But,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  he  is  positively  richer  than 
the  men  in  his  own  rank  of  life,  and 
has  begun  to  hoard  systematically  for 
the  mere  sake  of  accumulation.  He 
has  heard  and  measured  the  maxim 
that  more  fortunes  are  made  by  saving 
than  by  enterprise ;  and,  as  his  am- 
bition is  not  of  a  daring  nature,  he  is 
content  to  confine  himself  solely  to 
such  renown  as  a  millionaire  is  cer- 
tain to  achieve,  and  early  to  lay  that 
foundation  which  is  necessary  for  a 
future  monetary  fame. 

False  estimates  of  character  are  un- 
fortunately too  common  in  this  world ; 
and  by  many  persons  such  despic- 
able habits,  when  exhibited  in  youth, 
are  regarded  as  the  signs  and  token 
of  a  laudable  prudence.  The  mother, 
whose  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  her 


son  amounts  to  a  nervods  iertoff 
dreads  the  effect  of  his  intimacy  with 
some  gay  companion  whose  high 
spirits  occasionally  lead  him  into 
scrapes,  and  who,  it  may  very  well 
be,  is  more  reckless  in  his  expendi- 
ture than  his  station  in  life  will  justify. 
She  sees  the  faults,  but  she  does  not 
see  the  good  qualities  which  redeem 
such  a  character.  Granted  that  the 
young  man  may  be  imprudent ;  he  is 
nevertheless  frank,  generous,  honour- 
able, and  sincere;—  and  these  are  attri- 
butes which  can  hardly  be  rated  too 
highly.  Rated,  however  they  are 
not  at  all  by  the  timid  matron,  who 
naturally  looks  upon  her  own  dear 
Henry  as  the  pink  of  unalloyed  inno- 
cence, and  is  determined  that,  if  pos- 
sible, he  shall  escape  contamination. 
Inquisition  is  made  as  to  the  habits 
of  the  young  companion,  for  whom 
Henry  has  lately  manifested  an  unac- 
countable degree  of  attachment ;  and 
most  hideous  to  the  maternal  ear  is  the 
catalogue  of  revelations.  Can  Damon 
be  allowed  to  associate  with  a  Pythias 
who  has  taken  down  signs,  wrenched 
knockers,  and  even  insulted  the 
dignity  of  the  law  by  committing  an 
assault  upon  a  policeman?  Is  he 
not  already,  despite  his  tender  vears, 
ranked  in  the  list  of  condemned  &lons, 
seeing  that  he  has  appeared  in  the 
dock  oefore  the  awful  presence  of  a 
sitting  magistrate,  and  been  fined 
five  shillings  for  his  active  participa- 
tion in  a  row?  Once,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  a  virtuous  and  scan- 
dalised abigail,  who  was  so  much 
affected  while  giving  evidence  that 
dhe  had  to  be  sustained  by  cinna- 
mon water,  he  returned  home  at  a 
late  hour  decidedly  the  worse  of 
liquor;  and  the  extent  of  his  fami- 
liarity with  such  horrid  orgies  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  next 
morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he 
had  the  audacity  to  ask  for  soda- 
water.  There  is  yet  more,  which  the 
tongue  of  the  aged  serving- woman 
almost  refuses  to  utter,  until,  com- 
forted by  more  cordial,  she  reveals  the 
awful  secret,  that  in  the  recklessness 
of  the  young  man's  guilt,  he  has  even 
made  proposals  for  a  pass  key !  How 
is  it  possible  that  Henry  can  be  al- 
lowed to  associate  with  such  a  mon- 
ster? On  the  other  hand  there  is 
Charley  Skrimp,   her    own  beloved 
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nephew.  What  a  boy  that  is — what 
a  pattern  to  all  around  him!  It  is 
recorded  that,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  bad  established  a  box  with  a  slit  in 
the  lid,  into  which  went  every  penny 
accorded  to  him  for  the  purchase  of 
sweetmeats,  and  a  good  many  other 
stray  coppers,  which,  lying  upon  the 
mantel-piece,  seemed  to  claim  the 
care  of  a  proprietor.  What  became 
of  that  hoard,  when  swelled  by  occa- 
sional argentine  windfall?,  it  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  five  pounds '? 
Was  it  wasted  in  juvenile  dissipation, 
or  did  he  lay  it  out  on  a  present  to 
his  mother,  or  did  he  expend  it  on 
the  purchase  of  a  silver  watch,  once 
the  object  of  his  ambition  1  Not  so. 
The  earliest  arithmetical  attempts  of 
the  sucking  Ricardo  were  applied  to 
the  investigation  of  the  interest- tables, 
and  he  lodged  his  money  in  a  savings 
bank.  Out  of  the  allowance  made 
him  for  dress  while  at  college,  lie 
regularly  laid  by  one-half— philosophi- 
cally disregarding  the  lampoons  aimed 
at  his  greasy  coat  and  oaggy  trou- 
sers, by  his  more  natty  and  less  pro- 
vident class-fellows.  Now,  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  he 
naakes  no  end  of  threepences  by  copy- 
ing papers,  and  never  was  known  to 
expend  a  shilling  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ale  and  oysters.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
mortally  detested  by  all  of  his  com- 
peers ;  but  when  did  virtue,  in  this 
wicked  world  of  ours,  escape  persecu- 
tion ?  To  Henry's  mother,  therefore, 
Charley  Skrimp  appears  the  very  pat- 
tern of  prudence  and  perfection,  and 
earnestly  does  she  entreat  her  boy  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  and  profit 
by  the  example  of  his  cousin.  She 
had  better  have  handed  him  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Pagan.  Young 
as  he  i^  every  seed  of  generous  or 
manly  feeling  has  already  withered  in 
the  mind  of  Skrimp.  His  whole  soul 
is  devoted  to  pelf;  to  gain  which  he 
will  flatter,  lie,  or  cozen— not,  how- 
ever, so  as  to  be  detected ;  for  caution 
is  his  leading  attribute,  and  he  knows 
full  well  the  marketable  value  of  a 
good  character.  He  is  too  consum- 
mate a  knave  to  practise  the  usual 
cant  of  hypocrisy.  He  assumes  a 
blunt,  downright  demeanour,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  honesty: 
and  in  a  few  years  will  be  considered 
M  an  eccentric,  independent  creature, 


prhaps,  a  little  surly  and  morose  in 
nis  manner,  but  strictly  to  be  relied 
on  for  integrity,  and  a  first-rate  man 
of  business.  If  he  marries  it  will  be 
for  money,  no  matter  how  old,  ugly, 
or  stupid,  the  female  incumbrance  may 
be :  indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
may  be  old,  so  that  the  race  may  not 
be  perpetuated ;  ugly,  because  other- 
wise she  would  add  to  her  misery  by 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  her  spouse; 
and  stupid,  m  order  that  she  may 
never  fully  discover  the  enormous 
depth  of  his  debasement. 

Skrimp,  however,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  instance  of  the  innate  natural 
miser.  Such  persons  are  to  be  found 
in  every  station  of  life,  from  the  peer 
to  the  peasant,  and  perhaps  in  them 
the  sordid  vice  cannot  be  eradicated. 
But  there  are  others,  naturally  more 
generous,  who  are  made  misers  by 
circumstance.  Most  laudable  is  that 
ambition  .which  prompts  a  man  to  ele- 
vate himself  in  the  ranks  of  society, 
and  which  suggests  frugality  and  self- 
denial  as  the  best,  and  sometimes  the 
only,  means  of  attaining  that  distinc- 
tion. Even  more  praiseworthy  and 
commendable  are  theeffort«  of  a  youth 
who  for  a  long  series  of  years  abetiuns 
from  the  enjoyments  so  natural  to  Ms 
age,  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  a  pious 
duty  to  an  indie:ent  parent,  or  of  pre- 
paring a  comfortable  home  for  one 
whom  he  has  loved  from  boyhood. 
Such  exertions  and  sacrifices  bring 
with  them  their  own  reward  and  bless- 
ing. But  there  is  danger  in  too 
close  and  unremitting  an  attention  to 
money-getting,  and  great  risk  lest  it 
degenerate  into  an  absolute  miserly 
habit  We  are  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a 
man  to  regulate  his  expenditure  by 
his  income — that  the  former  ought  to 
be  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  the  ratio  of  the  latter — and  that  any 
other  rule  of  conduct  is  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  society  at 
large.  The  disparity  of  fortunes  in 
this  country  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  commentary  and  reproach.  Long- 
winded  treatises  have  been  written  to 
account  for  this  unnatural  distribu- 
tion of  property :  and  socialists  fran- 
tically insist  upon  the  propriety  of  a 
§eneral  partition.  There  can  be  no 
oubt  whatever  as  to  the  method  by 
whichf ortunes  are  generally  made  in 
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this  mechanical  age  of  ours.  A  man 
of  intelligenoe  and  enterprise,  but 
without  the  social  ideas  which  rank 
and  education  engender,  applies  him- 
self diligently  to  his  calliug,  and 
straightway  begins  to  prosper.  What 
he  gets,  he  saves;  andfrom  a  mechanic 
becomes  a  mill- owner  or  an  iron-mas- 
ter. He  discovers  or  purchases  some 
important  invention,  which  gives  him 
a  tremendous  start.  Trade  is  brisk, 
orders  plentiful ;  and  no  very  long 
time  elapses  ere  he  can  count  his  in- 
come by  thousands.  JVlany  of  that 
class  are,  we  know,  remarkably  liberal 
in  their  expenditure,  and  do  much 
towards  the  promotion  both  of  arts 
and  letters.  But  there  are  others  who 
entertain  no  such  enlightened  views, 
and  we  instance  the  case  of  one  of 
them.  What  is  the  object  of  all  the 
wealth  which  is  thiis  accumulating  1 
Just  this— he  is  possessed  with  the 
very  common  but  most  vulgar  am- 
bition of  becoming  what  he  calls 
the  founder  of  a  family.  At  present 
he  is  fully  as  rich  as  the  neighbour- 
ing peer,  into  whose  gardens  his 
chimney-stalks  shed  their  soot :  but 
he  is  not  content  with  that*  for,  in 
the  dim  vista  of  futurity,  he  thinks 
be  can  descry  his  illiterate  son,  now 
lounging  about  the  miU,  with  a  lordly 
mantle  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  glisten- 
ing coronet  on  his  head.  Radical  as 
he  is,  or  was,  that  vision  is-never  ab- 
sent from  his  thought.  Clap  him  on 
a  platform  at  Manchester,  and  he  will 
denounce  the  aristocracy  as  a  con- 
temptible set  of  humbugs ;  listen  to 
him  in  his  own  drawing-room,  when 
balf-intozicated  with  heavy  port,  and 
you  may  hear  him  promise  bis  daugh- 
ter the  prefix  of  Honourable  to  her 
name. 

When  this  worthy  descends  to  his 
grave,  unbedewed  by  the  tears  of  the 
thousands  who  have  sweltered  and 
toiled  in  his  factory,  he  leaves  behind 
him  a  colossal  fortune.  Not  by  the 
next  generation,  however,  is  that  for- 
ture  properly  enjoyed.  The  son  and 
heir  still  retains  his  pot-house  habits 
and  low  propensities — has  a  turn, 
perhaps,  for  horse-racing,  but,  on 
the  whole,  prefers  a  cock-fight — is 
wretched  if,  by  any  accident,  he  ^ets 
into  polished  society,  and  frantic  if 
society  refuses  to  taKe  notice  of  his 
olaims.  In  the  third  descent,  perhaps, 


the  breed  becomes  sufficiently  purified 
to  claim  through  a  fictitious  pedigree 
a  place  among  the  ancient  gentry  of 
England. 

In  this  way,  or  in  the  higher 
branches  of  commerce,  many  large 
modern  fortunes  are  made,  instances 
of  accumulation  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions being  comparatively  rare.  Wo 
do  not  undervalue  the  enterprise  and 
sagacity  which  have  led  to  sjKsh  re- 
sults ;  although  we  scorn  and  despise 
the  degrading  averment  which  we 
have  seen  more  than  once  hazarded 
in  print,  to  the  effect  that  the  dis- 
coverer of  some  mechanical  improve- 
ment has  done  more  for  humanity 
than  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
genius  of  Newton  or  ^hakspeare. 
Hut  we  do  not  think  that  society  at 
large  profits  by  these  undue  accumu- 
lations. Every  day  we  are  told  of 
the  immense  quantity  of  capHal  which 
is  seeking  employment,  and  which 
cannot  be  invested  in  the  ordinary 
legitimate  channels.  The  men  of  mil- 
lions moan  because  they  cannut  meet 
with  a  safe  and  profitable  investment ', 
and  yet  misery  is  clamorous  in  our 
streets. 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be 
amended  by  law  or  legislative  enact- 
ment. The  social  inquirer  can  hardly 
hope  to  devise  a  practical  remedy, 
though  he  may  discover  the  causes 
which  lead  to  an  undue  distribution 
of  wealth.  It  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  freedom  that  a  man  should  be  left 
to  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the 
fruits  of  bis  own  industry.  His  in- 
come, indeed,  may  be  taxed;  but, 
beyond  that,  he  may  empU)y  the  sur- 
plus as  he  pleases.  He  cannot  be 
compelled  to.  expend  more  or  less 
than  his  own  inclinations  may  dictate. 
If  he  is  a  miser,  he  must  be  allowed  to' 
save  J  if  open-handed,  to  give  freely. 
But  we  have  ajight,  at  all  events, 
to  express  our  opinion  as  to  the  moral 
and  social  effects  of  undue  accumula- 
tion. 

We  question  not  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  labour  for  the  sake  of  his 
children  ;— that  is,  he  is  under  a  dis- 
tinct moral  obligation  to  have  them 
properly  educated  and  instructed  and 
fairly  launched  into  the  »  orld.  With 
regard  to  sons,  we  maintain  that  he 
is  obliged  to  do  little  further.  We 
speak  of  those  who  have  been  the 
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architects  of  their  own  fortunes — for 
the  case  of  a  man  who  has  himself 
succeeded  to  a  family  estate  is  dif- 
ferent— being  thoroughly  convinced 
that  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  fiital 
to  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  young,  as  what  are 
commonly  called  expectations^  Take 
two  hoys  of  the  same  age,  and,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  same  capa- 
bilities. Inform  one  of  them  that  he 
is  the  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  which, 
one  day  or  other,  must  come  into  his 
posretisioD  ;  tell  the  other  that  he  has 
not  a  sixpence  to  depend  on,  but 
must  thrive  by  his  own  exertion — and 
ten  vears  afterwards  there  will  be  a 
mighty  difference  between  them.  You 
will  find  that  the  one  has  wrapped  up 
his  talent  in  a  napkin,  while  the  other 
has  laid  his  out  at  interest.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  the  high  career  of 
usefulness  and  honor  which  may  be 
achieved  by  men  already  in  an  exalted 
position,  our  aristocracy  has  not  de- 
generated either  in  energy  or  in  talent. 
In  the  House  of  Peers  we  behold  the 
phalanx  ofourwisest^tatesmen ;  and, 
in  the  Commons,  those  whohereaf  er 
will  bear  the  proudest  titles  in  the 
land  are  struggling  for  distinction. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  young 
men,  heirs  to  good  fortunes,  who  have 
no  sphere  of  exertion ;  and  their  case 
is,  we  think,  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
envied.  Wealth  contributes  very  lit- 
tle indeed  to  the  real  enioyment  of 
life.  Action  is  the  soul  ot  existence ; 
and  he  who  is  either  too  lazv  or  too 
effeminate  to  act,  is  wretched,  and  a 
^;ybarite.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  career ;  and  the  best 
way  to  win  the  race  is  to  start  Hght- 
weighted.  We  have  known  many 
clever  fellows,  who  really  might 
have  made  a  distinguished  figure  in 
life,  absolutely  ruined  through  the 
absurd  provi<fence  of  their  parents. 
Hiid  they  not  been  led  to  expect  a 
competency,  they  would  have  plunged 
at  once  into  active  existence,  fought 
'  their  way  upwards  in  the  learned 
professions,  become  luminaries  of 
law  and  literature,  tr  otherwise 
won  renown  in  the  service  of  their 
Sovereign  and  their  country.  The 
most  promising  youth  we  ever  knew 
— one  who  bid  fair,  as  a  phcenix 
to  rival  the  Admirable  Crichton~re- 


ceived  a  permanent  concusaon  of  the 
brain  from  a  legacy  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  left  by  a  stupid  uncle. 
From  that  fatal  day  the  decline  of 
his  intellect  began.  He  la[)Bed  into 
the  u*ual  course  of  dull  dissipation ; 
and  when  we  saw'him  last,  his  relish 
of  existence  was  derived  from  gin- 
twist  and  cigars.  Where  would  have 
been  Sbakspeare's  genius  bad  he 
been  born  an  heir  of  the  Lucys  1 
Not  one  sinele  line,  even  of  toleraWe 
verse,  would  ever  have  emanated 
from  his  pn.  He  would  have  drunk 
and  diced,  drabbed  and  hunted,  like 
a  primeval  Warwickshire  squire ;  and 
the  world  would  have  remained  un- 
endowed with  the  noblest  poetry  that 
ever  issued  from  the  lips  of  man.  Do 
not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  We  are 
sensitively  alive  to  the  charms  d 
mt>ney ;  and  if  any  kind  friend  is  de- 
sirous to  test  our  sincerity,  let  him 
make  the  experiment,  and  he  vrill 
not  find  us  irrationally  obstinate.  In 
fact,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  we  have  long  sisfaed,  although  in 
vain,  for  legacies.  But  we  have  now 
been  a  considerable  time  in  harness, 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference. 
Our  experience  has  merely  convinced 
us  of  the  truth  of  the  earliest  social 
lesson,  that  the  bread  which  a  man 
has  acquired  through  his  own  labour, 
is  eaten  with  a  far  keener  relish 
than  that  which  he  receives  with- 
out toil ;  and  that  those  who  think 
they  have  escaped  the  penalty  of  our 
race,  are  in  no  degree  the  objects  of 
envy. 

Let  a  man,  by  all  means,  provide 
for  those  of  his  own  household.  He 
is  bound  to  do  so  iti  regard  to  his 
daughters,  because,  according  to  our 
modern  methods,  they  are  helpless  if 
reared  in  a  certain  position  of  society, 
and  have  a  distinct  and  stringent 
claim.  Provision  for  sons  we  Took 
upon  in  an  infinitely  more  playful 
light.  Adroirabl»f  was  the  exan!ple 
ot  the  old  Norse  Viking,  who,  having 
carefully  reared  his  son  in  warlike 
exercises,  until  he  had  attained  the 
period  of  manhood,  led  him  down  to 
the  beach,  showed  him  a  galley 
manned  witUsome  dozen  Berserkers, 
and  thus  addressed  him  :  ^  O  Thor- 
wald !  my  father  sent  me  from  the 
fiord  in  such  a  vessel  as  that,  with 
nothing  more  than  his  blessing.    Bj 
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the  help  of  Odin,  I  ravazed  North- 
umberland, Spain,  and  Italy,  and  won 
glory  and  renown.  I  give  thee  two 
men  for  each  one  that  went  with  me ; 
therefore,  take  my  hlessing,  go  thy 
way,  and  see  that  thou  conqaer  fot 
thyself.  O.  my  beloved  son,  let  me 
gee  thy  face  no  more !"  And  Thor- 
wftld,  after  having  received  on  his 
knees  the  paternal  Senediction,strictly 
obeyed  the  mandate,  made  the  Black 
Raven  an  emblem  of  terror  through- 
oat  all  the  seas  in  Christendom,  drove 
his  keel  through  the  unexplored  wilds 
of  ocean  until  he  reached  a  land  far 
beyond  the  fancied  Hesperides;  and 
if  he  did  not  found  a  petty  kingdom, 
gave  birth  to  an  energetic  race,  of 
whom  the  greatest  modem  sculptor 
of  Europe,  'iliorwaldsen,  was  a  lineal 
descendant. 

And  families  are  to  be  made  by 
money!  **The  Founder  of  the  Fa- 
mily." Father  Adam '.  pity  and  par- 
don the  desecration  of  the  term.  The 
human  family  has  existed  well-nigh 
six  thousand  years :  some  of  as  have 
pedigrees,  and  some  have  not,  but 
the  very  oldest  of  them  date  not  back 
nine  hundred  years.  The  reign  of 
Augustus  is  a  comparatively  late 
period  of  civilisation,  but  neither  king 
nor  kaiser  can  make  out  a  respectable 
case  of  descent  from  the  contempo- 
raries of  Horace  or  Virgil.  There 
are  some  ancient  Saxons  in  the  South ', 
there  are  some  more  ancient  Norse- 
men in  the  North ;.  Welsh  and  Celts 
have  a  pedigree  ^hich,  if  credited, 
would  connect  them  with  Cadwal- 
lader  and  Fergus;  and  the  descen- 
dants of  our  Norman  chivalry  are 
very  proud  of  having  come  over  with 
the  bastard  William.  Well — wherein 
consists  the  pride?  Not  that  your 
ancestors  lived  before  you,  because 
that  is  the  case  vnth  every  man  ex- 
isting, but  because  they  won  for  them- 
selves a  name  in  history  by  their 
deeds,  their  energy,  and  their  daring. 
Go  you  and  do  likewise.  Christian, 
in  his  progress  towards  the  shining 
gate,  was  not  more  trammelled  by 
the  burden  on  his  back,  than  is  the 
modern  aspirant  after  fame,  if  early 
saddled  with  a  fortune.  And  what 
sort  of  pedigree  is  that  which  com- 
mences with  Hunks  the  drysalter? 
Two  hundred  years  after  this,  if  the 
noe  should  be  propagated  so  long, 


think  you  that  Sir  Ferdinand  Hunks, 
the  thon  chieftan,  will  acknowledge 
his  commercial  ancestor  ?  Not  he. 
The  services  of  some  future  Mr. 
Burke  will  be  called  into  requisition : 
and  at  the  root  of  the  emblazonea 
family  tree  will  appear  the  name  of 
Honcius,  the  victorious  general  of  the 
Danes. 

Now,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  Life  Assurance  1  A  very 
great  deal,  kind  reader,  if  you  have 
followed  us  in  that  frame  of  mind 
which  the  Cockneys  designate  as  '*  ear- 
nest." We  have  been  preaching  against 
accumulation,  ^rsf,  as  being  ruinous 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of 
the  accumulator  himself;  heccfndly,  as 
being  absolutely  pernicious  to  the  fu- 
ture eminence  of  his  heirs;  and,  thirdly^ 
as  being  a  distinct  ii^ury  to  the  inter- 
ests of  society  at  large.  We  might 
fortify  our  position  by  many  graver 
observation^  for  there  are  no  points 
more  strongly  dwelt  upon  in  holy  writ 
than  the  folly  and  even  wickedness  of 
an  inordinate  pursuit  o^Mammon,  and 
the  laying  up  of  earthly  treasures; 
but  it  would  DC  useless  to  quote  such 
texts  to  Jews  and  men  of  Israel itish 
tendencies.  And  from  these  consider- 
ations it  humbly  appears  to  us  that  a 
strong  plea  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of 
the  system  of  Life  Assurance,  as  op- 
posed to  the  ancient  method  of  board- 
ing. 

fake  the  case  of  a  man  of  forty, 
with  a  wife  and  three  children.  We 
shall  suppose  him  to  be  engaged  in  a 
profession,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  to 
be  in  receipt  of  £500  per  annum.  He 
then,  having  no  incumorances,  insures 
his  life  for  the  sum  of  £2000,  at  the 
annual  premium  of  £43,  and  as  a  re- 
served fund  to  meet  contingencies  lays 
by  annually,  £57.  All  beyond  that  he 
considers  himself  free  to  expend.  At 
thirty-five,  his  income  having  risen  to 
£800  per  annum,  he  marries.  His 
wife  brings  a  portion  of  £3000,  which 
^8  secured  on  lierself,  and  he  now  in- 
sures his  life  for  the  additional  sum 
of  £2000,  paying  a  further  premium 
of  £49,  or  £92  in  all.  The  united  in- 
come of  the  couple  is  rather  more  than 
£900,  out  of  which  they  spend  £700, 
the  contingency  fund  being  now  rais^^ 
to  £100.  At  forty,  with  three  chil- 
dren, he  again  insures  for  £2000,  pay- 
ing £57of  premium,or  £149  annual  in- 
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Burance.  The  united  income  has  men 
to  £1100 ;  he  now  spends  £800,  and, 
irrespective  of  his  insurances,  lays  hj 
£150.  Let  us  now  see  how  his  afhirs 
will  stand  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
fifty.  At  his  death,  whenever  that 
may  occur,  his  children  will  receive 
£6000,  and  £3000  is  secured  to  the 
mother.  The  savings  of  the  first  period 
will  amount,  irrespective  of  interest, 
to  £285;  of  the  second  period,  to 
£500;  of  the  third,  to  £1500— in  all, 
with  interest,  about  £2500.  The  ac- 
cumulated sums  constitute,  according 
to  our  ideas,  a  very  fair  provision  for 
a  family  ;  and  all  the  while  a  liberal 
rate  of  expenditure  is  allowed.  We 
have  calculated  the  assurances  upon 
the  non-participating  scale  ]  but  sup- 
posing that  the  insurer  selects  the 
other  rate,  and  pays  annually  for  his 
£6000  about  £172,  the  value  of  the 
policies,  if  he  were  to  die  at  fifty, 
would  be  increased  by  nearly  £1700. 
Now,  if  instead  of  insuring,  this 
man  had  laid  by  yearly  almost  one- 
half  of  his  income,  he  would  scarcely, 
if  he  died  at  fifty,  be  able  to  leave  the 
like  sum  behind  him;  at  forty,  he 
could  not  have  been  worth  more  than 
£4000.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  we  consider  the  man  who 
does  not  expend  more  than  half  his 
income  as  a  caitiff  and  a  losel.  How 
he  expends  it  is  altogether  a  different 
question ;  but,  except  in  the  way  of 
gross  immorality,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  a  liberal  scale  of  expen- 
diture is  a  public  blessing.  We  have 
an  intense  antipathy  to  the  mean 
apothegms  which  we  occasionally  see 
quoted,  we  presume,  from  the  margin 
of  the  Miser's  Almanac.  **  Waste  not, 
want  not;"  "A  pin  a-day  is  a  groat 
a-year ;"  "  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
got ;"  "  There  are  forty  sixpences  in 
a  pound,  and  a  pound  is  the  seedling 
of^a  hundred."  No  doubt  there  is  a 
germ  of  truth  in  all  these  propositions, 
for  it  is  as  absurd  to  be  recklessly  ex- 
travagant as  it  would  be  to  eat  Bank 
of  England  notes  vnth  your  bread  and 
butter ;  but  the  reiteration  of  them  is 
offensive,  and  they  sound  like  the 
maxims  of  a  scavenger.  One  coat  in 
the  year  may  be  sufficient  to  cover 
your  nakedness ;  but  if  you  can  afford 
th£m^  by  all  means  get  three  or  four. 
In  the  first  place  your  appearance 
will  be  materially  improvea,  which 


let  us  tell  you,  is  often  no  mean  con- 
sideration, in  so  far  as  your  own  in- 
terest is  concerned.  Many  a  clever 
fellow  has  been  doomed,  through  theer 
seediness,  to  hard  struggles  and  disap- 
pointment, and  has  most  unjustly 
blamed  his  stars,  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
foult  lay  with  his  apparel.  We  are 
acquainted  with  a  meritorious  Whig, 
who  has  three  times  been  cruelly  used 
by  his  party  on  account  of  the  invete- 
rate greasiness  of  his  garments.  In 
the  next  place,  you  have  the  comfort^ 
able  conviction  that  you  are  contri- 
buting your  just  share  to  the  support 
of  a  score  of  excellent  individuals,  in- 
cluding the  farmer,  manufacturer,  and 
Snip,  who  looks  to  you  for  his  daily 
caboage.  And,  lasUy,  you  become 
the  po^8essor  of  a  stock  of  old  clothes, 
which,  if  you  have  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman,  you  will  bestow  upon  some 
indigent  Christian,  instead  of  basely 
bartering  them  to  a  Levite. 

We  have  already  dilated  so  fully 
on  the  character  of  the  hoarding  mis- 
creant, that  we  have  very  little  fur- 
ther to  add.  Not  altogether  unac- 
companied is  he  in  his  lat«r  walks 
through  life;  but  the  motive  which 
actuates  his  followers  is  precisely  the 
same  which  prompts  the  canine  race 
to  pay  devoted  attention  to  a  ut^ed-up 
horse,  whose  hour  of  flay  ing  is  at  hand. 
Towards  one  class  of  ^mall  hoarders, 
however,  we  confess  that  we  have  a 
kindly  feeling.  We  allude  to  those 
venerable  spinsters  who,  living  upon 
incalculably  small  ^means,  and  yet 
performing  punctually  all  the  duties 
of  humanity,  contrive  in  some  myste- 
rious way  to  amass  extraordinary 
sums.  Some  of  them,  whom  we  have 
known,  were  the  most  churitablc 
creatures  alive,  and  in  good  works  to- 
wards the  poor  displayed  the  industry 
of  Dorcas.  How  they  managed  to 
save  anything  was  little  short  of  a 
mimcle,  for  they  were  as  hospitable 
as  benevolent,  and  shone  especially  in 
teas.  Blistered  be  the  toneue  that 
would  utter  one  word  against  that 
excellent  company  of  females!  No 
selfish  motive  prompted  them,  by  the 
curtailment  of  their  private  comforts, 
to  realise  an  independent  store.  They 
did  so,  not  for  ifioney's  sake,  but  that 
they  might  be  able,  when  life  was  over, 
to  leave  some  token  of  their  affec- 
tion and  kind  remembrance  to  thoM 
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whon  fint  feeble  cries  bed  perhaps 
been  attered  in  their  arms.  It  is  not 
alooe  in  the  aeaaon  of  yoath  that  the 
teodenieBs  of  woman's  natare  is 
showD.  Age,  which  hardens  men  into 
selfishoess,  has  usuallj  the  contrary 
effect  on  the  other  sex,  rendering  them 
more  geotloi  patienti  and  benevolent 
thui  they  were  in  their  earlier  years. 
Ukeqaiied  too  often  they  are  b^  those 
00  whom  they  lavish  their  afiection ; 
for  love  does  aot  always  meet  with 
graUtode,  and  youth  is  forgetful  of 
the  ties  which  knit  infancv  and  age 
together.  And  yet  it  would  be  well 
for  the  best  of  us  if  our  lives  were 
as  blameless,  and  our  thoughts  as 
chastened,  as  those  of  that  sisterhood 
of  charity. 

But^mercy  on  us ! — ^we  have  been 
^aUty  of  a  gross  act  of  rudeness. 
Oocupied  with  our  own  thoughts,  we 
have  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Francis,  and  fear  he  will  be  justly 
aogry.  We  apologise;  and  turn  to 
his  volume  in  quest  of  *^  Anecdotes 
and  Legends."  We  are  extremely 
concern^  to  say  that  the  mantle  of 
the  anecdotal  Percies  has  not  fallen 
on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Francis.  His 
legendary  lore  is  confined  to  a  few 
stories  ef  ordinary  swindling,  such  as 
the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  sham- 
med drowniog  by  leaving  his  clothes 
on  the  baok  of  the  river,  or  the 
Bcoundrel  wbo  attempted  to  impose 
open  the  Equitable  by  the  production 
of  a  foiled  will.  Such  "^  legends  "  are 
not  nncomax>n  in  the  newspaper 
colamns,  or  id  the  reports  of  jury 
tnaliH^ndeed)  any  smart  Attorney^ 
clerk  could  have  made  as  lively  a  so* 
kctioB  as  that  which  is  now  offered 
us,  and  would  have  told  the  stories 
better.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sweet 
instance  of  the  narrative  style. 

'^Reaidiag  in  one  of  the  wildest 
districts  of  Yorkshire,  was  one  of  those 
country  squires  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  pages  of  our  older  novelists.  He 
could  write  sufficiently  to  sign  his 
name;  he  could  itde  so  as  always  to 
be  in  at  the  death ;  be  could  eat,  when 
his  di^*s  amusement  was  over,  suffi- 
cient to  starile  a  modem  epicure;  and 
drink  enough  to  send  himself  to  bed 
tipsy  as  regularly  as  the  night  came, 
lie  was  young,  having  come  to  his  efr* 
tate  early,  through  the  death  of  aiather 
who  hftd  brok^i  his  Beck  mhtea,  his 


morning  draught  had  beien  too  mnch 
for  his  seat,  and  he  seemed  at  first  ex* 
ceedingly  likely  to  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps.**  That  Yorkshire  squire 
really  must  have  been  an  enviable  fet- 
low!  Most  medical  writers  are  agreed 
that  continuous'  hard  drinking  injures 
the  appetite*-aeeording  to  Mr.  Fran* 
eia,  nightly  potations  act  as  an  ad- 
mirable tonks.  How  the  deuce  did  be 
manaffe  '^to  send  himself  to  bed 
tipsy  f"  A  man  may  go  to  bed  in  a 
state  of  considerable  mebriation,  or, 
failing  that,  he  may  be  sent  to  his  dor- 
mitory, but  how  he  is  ^  to  send  him- 
self **  puzzles  us  extremely.  Then, 
with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Francis, 
we  are  compelled  to  state  that,  until 
he  brings  forward  undeniable  proof, 
we  must  be  excused  for  considering 
his  account  of  the  paternal  death  apo- 
cryphal. If  he  had  told  us  that  the 
old  squire  fell  down  stairs  one  night 
after  dinner,  and  broke  hb  neck, 
we  should  have  received  the  legend 
without  hesitation,  for  such  things 
may  take  place  when  the  port  has 
be^  circulating  freely;  but  that  a 
gentleman  of  convivial  and  aportmg 
habits  lost  his  seat  in  eoaseonenoe  of 
the  effects  of  **a  morning  araught," 
is  a  little  too  much  for  our  credulity> 
unless  we  are  to  presunoe  that  he  had 
imbibed,  before  nine  o'clock,  the  im- 
possible quantity  of  half  a  gallon  of 
dog's-nose,  or  ^ome  equally  i&lectable 
compound.  We  have  a  slirewd  suspi- 
cion that  Mr.  Francis  knows  as  much 
of  country  life  as  dki  Mr.  Winkle,  the 
satellite  of  Pickwick.  We  have  been 
Infinitely  amnsed — a  rare  exception--^' 
by  one  of  his  legends  regarding  a 
hearty  Irish  cock  who  offerM  himself 
for  insurance  in  the  following  way; 
*^  The  managing  director  of  one  of  our 
best  offices  was  offered,  while  travel- 
ling i«  Ireland,  an  insurance  of  j&2000 
on  the  life  of  a  gentleman;  and  an 
appointment  was  made  to  meet  next 
morning  at  breakfast  The  applicant 
looked  strong,  sad  seemed  healthy; 
he  was  gay,  lively,  and  ready-witted; 
nothing  appeared  amiss  with  him* 
then;  and  when  the  necessary  certi- 
ficates  of  health  and  sobriety  were 

gven,  his  life  waa  willinf^ly  accq»tedL 
,  a  year  or  two  he  died.  In  the 
mean  time  information  was  received 
that  bis  habits  were  intemperate,  that 
he  was  rarely  sober,  and,  therefor^ 
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thi^  a  deception  bod  been  puaed  upon 
tbe  eompanj.  It  was  diaoovefed  that 
he  had  been  made  npfor  the  occaston; 
that  he  had  dressed  hHoself  smartlj, 
assuming  a  lively  air  and  aspect,  and 
^at  he  nad  thns  misled  the  gentle- 
man by  whom  he  had  been  somewhat 
inoaotioosly  accepted.  Bach  a  ease 
it  was  determined  to  resist  on  every 
ffrotind  of  public  propriety  and  private 
nffht  All  necessary  legal  steps  were 
taken ;  *  the  htwyers  prepared-— a  ter- 
rible showf  and  as  it  was  of  some- 
what doabtfbl  issae,  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  take  the  most  eminent  advice 
which  conid  be  procnred.  That  ad. 
vice  changed  the  determination  of  the 
coinpany ;  for  it  was  said  that  though 
in  England  the  deceased  would  have 
been  pronounced  a  most  intolerable 
dmnkaid,  yet  no  jaty  In  all  Ireland 
would  be  found  to  pixmoofnce  a  man 
intemperate  who  only  took  a  dozen 
dasses  of  whisky-toddy  nightly ;  that 
intemperance  in  England  was  tempe- 
rance in  Ireland;  and  that  they  had 
better  pay  their  money  than  risk  a 
verdict  This  they  did;  and  doubtless 
wei^  very  cautious  in  all  Irish  cases 
for  the  future." 

Fortunately  for  the  company  in 
question,  Mr.  Fhinois  has  not  specified 
It,  else  we  doubt  not  that  the  narra- 
tion  of  this  anecdote  would  materially 
have  diminished  its  business.  What 
does  it  amount  to?    A  man  in  strong 


health  proposes  for  an  insurance,  ap- 
pears, and  is  accepted.  It  is  not  al- 
leged that  he  gave  false  answers  to 


any  question  that  was  put  to  him — he 
was  medically  examinea,  and  declared 
as  sound  as  a  roach.  He  died,  how- 
ever, in  a  year  or  so,  and  then,  for- 
sooth, the  company  discovered  that 
hie  habits  were  intemperate.  A  dosen 
of  glasses  of  whisky-toddy — ^for  we 
presume  Mr.  Frands  is  too  knowing 
m  measures  to  confound  a  rummer 
with  a  glass — amount  precisely  to 
.a  couple  of  tumblers,  which,  though 
more  than  an  abstemious  nature  may 
require  even  in  a  moist  climate,  can- 
not, we  think,  by  an^  stretch  of  argu- 
ment be  construed  into  an  bordtnate 
debauch.  If  two  tumblers  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  legal  impediment  to 
an  insurance,  our  northern  societies 
may  as  well  shut  up  shop  at  once. 
We  are  fblly  aware  of  the  misery 
which    intemperate   haUta    produce* 


and  the  nataona]  reproach  whi^  has 
been  cast  upon  us  on  account  of  the 
inordinate  consumption  of  ardent  sfH- 
rits.  The  extent  to  which  this  spe- 
cies of  debaucheiy  is  carried  in  the 
]ai*ger  towns  Is  fMrfnl ;  bat  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  use  of  alco- 
hol is  invariablv  prejodidal  to  the 
health.  Much  depends  upon  consti- 
tution, habit,  and  climate.  Mr.  FVsncis 
probably  would  shake  In  his  shoes  if 
he  were  asked  to  take  off  a  glass  of 
whiskv  undiluted — ^tbere  are  patti> 
aichs  m  Skye,  who  re^ulariy  consume 
a  quart  wr  diEem,  and  go  to  bed  as 
sober  as  he  would  be  after  imbibbg  a 
iifot  of  porter.  *These  things  cannot 
DC  aoeounted  for  on  universal  prin* 
ciples.  What  is  poison  to  the  Knro- 
pean.  Is  wholesome  nutriment  to  the 
AfHom.  The  man  of  Glaaffow  is  pe- 
trified at  the  eottvulshre  effects  wtikh 
his  punch  produces  upon  the  southern 
stomach^— the  Cockney  marvels  at  the 

Slid  look  and  feckless  gait  of  the 
rbalier  after  he  has  imlMbed  a  bottle 
of  particular  crusted  port.  We  once 
heard  a  Highland  veteran  who  had 
passed  his  eightieth  year,  apolosise  for 
the  non-fulfilment  of  what  he  deemed 
to  be  a  proper  exercise  of  hospitable 
examine,  on  the  ground  that,  \mag 
«*in  telksate  health,*'  his  medical  man 
had  advised  him  to  restrain  himself 
within  the  boundary  of  six  tumblersi 
We  offer  no  apology  for  excess;  we 
are  simply  referring  to  physical  facts. 
Mr.  Fmncia,  however,  gives  ua  another 
ease,  which  we  hold  to  have  been  f» 
more  objectionable.     * 

*^  When  the  Corn-Law  League  esta- 
blished its  bazaar  at  Covent  Garden, 
amonff  others  who  contributed  feo  the 
exhibition  was  a  cutler  fVom  Shefllield, 
who  visited  London  to  see  this  great 
political  fbature  of  the  day.  Before 
he  left  the  city  he  applied  to  an  office 
to  insure  his  life,  fie  was  examined 
by  the  medical  adviser;  and,  Uiough 
he  seemed  somewhat  excited,  this  was 
attributed  to  a  prize  which  had  been 
awarded  him,  and  he  was  acoepied, 
subject  to  the  ordinary  eonditkm  of 
payment,  with  ceitificates  of  sobriety 
and  good  habits.  The  same  aftomooo 
he  lefk  town,  arrived  at  Sheflleld  Tery 
late,  and  probably  very  hungrv,  as  he 
ate  heaHily  of  a  somewhat  indigestible 
auppei.  m  the  mnming  he  was  dead. 
He  had  MlftlM  nocenJtkma,  be  had 
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pM  96  preotf  am,  he  had  Mnt  bo  e«f- 
tifote--%ftt  he  had  bees  aoeepled ; 
and  as  hia  amrffee!!  declared  hfm  to  be 
in  Bonod  health  up  to  hie  viait  to  Lon- 
don, and  as  his  Menda  Touehed  for 
hv  aobriety,  tfae^  raeiiej  waa  unheal 
tatiagfy  paid  to'  hia  widow,  whoae 
cMef  aopporC  it  waa  for  hetaelf  and 
five  children.'* 

We  abonld  he  nther  dnbioita  aa  to 
the  atabUity  of  an  office  which  con- 
ihieted  htnineea  in  ouch  k  manner. 
The  het  joafc  eeewna  to  be  that  the' 
moMf  waa  paid  without  any  insarance 
banngf  been  efl^ted,  and  paid,  more- 
over, oa  aceennt  of  a  man  who  had  all 
Uie  sjmptoffia  of  incipient  apoplexy' 
npon  hkn  when  he  preeeoted  himeelf 
at  the  oflSee.  The  Iriabman  who  ia 
the  eabjeet  Of' the  other  legend,  ap- 
peared at  brealcftat,  gay,  freah,  da* 
omiftftr,  not  a  hair  the  wora^  for  hia 
coatomaiy  Imioe  of  tomblera,  and,  we 
deibt  not,  astoniahed  the  managmg 
diroetor  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
broiled  aaliAon,  hidneya,  and  chopa 
disappeared  before  his  Mefcerinff  blade. 
Id  fact  he  gave  deeiaiYe  proof,  by  ocu* 
kt  denoaalmtioii,  of  the  miimpalred 
poweraofan  origimdly  beantlfhl  appe- 
tHe.  The  Sheffield  leaguer,  on  the 
contrary,  was  evidentir  ahaky.  Some- 
tldng  waa  mattered  alK>nt  the  effecta 
of  a  prize;  bot  H  would  require  an 
eitnordinafy  degree  of  fidth  to  accept 
aaeh  an  exense  ua  deKrium.  It  ia  not 
umal  fbr  tfaiO  jointa*  of  hardware-men 
to  quiver  beeanae  a  tmmpety  premimn 
faka  hem  awarded  them  for  a  croaa  of 
tolerable  thimblea.  No  conmeration 
or  entry-money  waa  paid ;  but  down 
went  the  uninaored  one  to  Sheffield, 
ftlt  yoradoualy  vpon  pork-ple,  tripe» 
and  other  each  oondimenta,  and  never 
saw  the  morning  light  again,  tt  muat 
be  obviona  to  the  meaneat  capacity 
that,  of  the  two,  the  Iriahman'a  was 
the  preferable  exiatence. 

Paaaing  Ihrni  the  "  leeenda,"  which, 
aa  we  have  eaid,  are  emgularly  dull^ 
we  arrive  at  Mt.  Franoie^  own  anggeft* 
tiona  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  Aaaurande  Gompanlea.  So  Air  a« 
we  can  gather,  he  ia  favourable  to  a 
certain  deme  of  Government  inter- 
ference. Now,  upon  this  point  of 
Government  interfisrence  with  com- 
mereial  affldis,  there  ia  a  very  wida 
difference  of  opinion.  It  may  be  the 
dutjr  of  the  State  in  all  caaea  to  inter- 


poae  stiiogent  cheeiu  upon  fraud; 
but  it  certainly  ia  not  ita  duty  to  lay 
dovm  arbitrary  rulea  for  the  conduct  of 
any  kind  of  buaineaa.  We  are,  mere^ 
over,  humbly  of  opfaiion  that  the  State 
ianot  alwaya  infallible;  and  we  con- 
alder  it  ta  more  than  prolnble  that  in 
mattera  of  thia  sort  the  wiadom  of  a 
board  of  directora,  experienced  and 
trained  to  buahieaa,  ia  at  all  events 
equal  to  what  ia  called  the  wiadom  of 
Parliament.     That   fraudulent   com- 

Sniea  like  the  Indepradent  and  Weat 
iddleaex  have  sprung  into  muah- 
room-like  existence,  and  occaaioned 
aeriotis  damage  to  their  dupes,  ia  no 
Bouod  argument  for  the  eataoliahment 
of  general  boarda  of  superviaion.  It 
cannot  be  hoped  that  the  country  will 
ever  be  pnrg^  of  acoundrela,  whose 
occupation,  whether  aingly  or  in 
gan^,  ia  to  prey  on  the  credulity  of 
the  unwary ;  nor  ia  it  poaaible,  by  any 
exertion  of  ingenuity,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  ooeaaionally  diaaatrons 
fraud.  In  apite  of  every  kind  of' 
warning,  there  are  people  ao  blind  aa 
to  raah  on  precipitately  to  their  ruin. 
Whenever  money  becomes  plentiful, 
th^  market  teema  with  bubble  projecta, 
whfeh  no  legislative  interference  can 
prevent  Sharpera  angle  for  the  eo- 
vcAoiw  frith  a  golden  bait,  and  to 
many  the  lure  ia  irreaiatible^  But 
even  according  to  Mr.  Francb  there 
does  not  aeem  to  be  any  reason  for 
interference  with  exiating  companiea. 
In  the  chapter  which  ia  more  eape- 
cially  devoted  to  the  progieaa  of  the 
aystem  in  Scotland,  he  aays:  **It  ia 
one  advantage  of  ell  new  life-com* 
paniea  that  th^  aaaiat  in  forwarding 
a  principle ;  and  there  ia  another  fea- 
ture in  them.  In  moat  other  aneco- 
laftive  societies,  their  fhllure  proancea 
very  painful  reaulta.  A  railway  aeea 
ita  capital  apent;  and  ia  obliged  to 
make  fiuther  calls  upon  ita  proprietora. 
An  nnsucceaafui  canal  oomplany  haa 
only  the  certainty  of  faaviuflf  fed  and 
demoralised  aome  thousanoa  of  stal- 
wart navigators  in  exchange  for  the 
ndn  of  ita  ahareholdera ;  while  thet 
failure  of  a  mine  ia  the  melaneholy 
close  of  many  a  lyrlgbt  hope..  But  it 
ia  not  BO  bad  with  a  lifb  aaaarance 
company.  The  insured— except  in 
offieea  originated  with  a  franaulent 
deaign,  auch  aa  the  Weat  Middleaex — 
have  never  yet  been  deceived  by  the 
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failoie  of  a  polioy.  To  take  Scotland 
as  an  instance,  many  of  the  compsnies 
have  not  been  able  to  maintain  their 
groond ;  but  in  no  one  case  has  the  po- 
licy«holder  risked  his  premium  or  lost 
his  assurance.  ....  The  public  has 
never  been  scandalised  with  tales  and 
traditiona  of  wrong  and  ruin ;  nor  has 
the  improvident  man  been  strength- 
ened in  his  improvidence  by  being 
able  to  plead  losses  which  others  have 
sustained.  The  progress  of  the  science 
in  Scotland  has  been  calm  and  equitable. 
Throughout  all  her  districts  its  agenta 
are  spreading  a  knowledge  of  its  be- 
nefits. There  are  enough  and  to  spare 
<<^  companies;  and  while  giving  the 
following  list^  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  all  the  offices  which  are  noticed 
below  as  having  transferred  their  busi- 
fiess,  were  fairly  and  soundly  origi- 
nated. It  is  highly  creditable  to  ScoU 
•land,  thati  directly  they  found  they 
"were  not  successful,  their  business 
was  at  once  handed  over  to  other 
•oompanies." 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  mto  the 
•discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
•of  jkroprietary  and  mutual  companies, 
nor  have  we  received  much  enlifhten* 
ment  on  the  subject  from  the  aiaqui- 
sitions  of  Mr.  Francis.  That  he  has 
l^een  unhappy  this  time  b  the  selection 
of  a  topic,  every  one  who  takes  up 
his  book  must  admit ;  for,  in  reality, 
there  was  very  little  to  be  said,  no 
new  views  to  oe  propounded,  and  an 
utter  lack  of  illustrations  to  make  it 
^pular.  We  question  whether  any 
•one  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it 
with  a  clearer  idea  than  he  entertained 
before  of  the  nature  of  the  system, 
and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  society. 
No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  appear  en- 
thusiastic on  such  a  theme;  but  we 
>cpuld  have  pardoned  him  had  he  even 
waxed  grandiloquent  in  its  praise. 
As,  however,  the  subject  deserves  to 
be  deepljr  studied,  we  accept  this  as  a 
'Contribution;  and,  in  conclusion,  we 
would  add  our  most  cordial  testimony 
and  recommendation  in  favour  of  life 
Assurance. 

To  the  young  man,  especially,  the 
subject  is  of  ue  deepest  mterest 
Very  probably,  m  the  hey-day  of  life 
and  e^ioyment,  he  gives  but  a  cursory 


thou^t  to  Ihe  future,  as  ill  of  as  tis 
too  apt  to  do,  opining  that  his  busuMM 
is  with  the  present,  and  that  the  fu- 
ture will  take  care  of  itself.  A  more 
fatal  doctrine  than  that  cannot  be  ima* 
gined.  The  future  never  does  take 
care  of  itself.  It  is  moulded  snd 
made  entirely  by  our  present  actional 
And  amongst  ul  the  means  for  pro- 
moting the  future  happiness  of  exisU 
ence,  we  are  serious  in  saying  that  we 
know  of  none  at  all  comparable  to 
early  insurance.  Every  year  that  a 
man  is  insured,  he  is  actually  adding 
to  his  capital,  just  as  the  tree  imper- 
ceptibly grows  during  the  hours  when 
the  planter  is  asleep.  To  delay  in- 
suring, whilst  health  is  sound,  and  the 
means  within  his  power,  is  not  only 
a  cruel  action,  if  he  has  any  exist- 
ing or  prospective  obligationa  to  ful- 
fil, but  a  very  foolish  one,  inasmuch 
as  with  each  year  the  ratee  increase, 
and  the  ultimate  participation  is  dir 
minished.  We  have  spoken  strongly, 
we  admit,  against  covet^sness  and 
inordinate  hoarding,  for  a  miserly 
spuit,  whether  it  to  exhibited  in  the 
voung  or  the  old,  is  in  every  way  tc 
be  condemned.  But  there  are  prudei^ 
tial  considerations  which  no  man  k 
entitled  to  neglect,  unless  he  wilfollj 
courts  disappomtment  for  himself^  or 
is  culpably  indifferent  to  the  welfaie 
of  others  who  should  be  dear  to  hiou 
There  are,  we  firmly  believe,  no  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  more  strictly 
beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  so- 
ciety, or  more  benevolent  in  their 
motives,  than  these  msuranoe  compa- 
nies ;  and  however  much  it  may  ha?e 
startled  the  commercial  notions  of 
Mr.  Frauds  to  know  that  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  very  best  in  Scotland, 
»The  Widows'  Fund  and  Equiuble 
Assurance  Company,"  was  consecrated 
at  its  opening  by  solemn  prayer,  we 
hope  that  not  many  will  join  with  him 
in  the  omnion  that  such  an  act  was 
unsuitable  at  the  foundation  of  a  so- 
ciety, whose  object  it  was,  by  human 
means,  to  banish  care  from  the  dying 
pillow,  and  to  provide  for  the  wkIow 
and  the  orphan.  That  it  and  other 
similar  societies  have  already  done  so 
is  known  to  thousands ;  and  aa  they 
hitherto  have  been  prosperous  and 
prudent,  so  may  they  long  remain. 
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OOU)  AND  SMIORAnON  :  IN  THSIR  XFFBCTS,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 


Tva  chaii£;e  in  the  social,  national, 
and  political    relations   of   mankind 
which  is  going  forward  at  this  time, 
from  the  unparalleled  influx  of  gold 
and  efflux  of  labour  fVom  this  country, 
is  such  that  not  one  essay,  but  ten 
Totumes,  would  hardly  be  able  to  ex- 
biust  the  topic    We  treated,  in  our 
last  number,  of  <me  of  the  many  effects 
of  these  alUimportant  changes,  in  the 
necessary   effeet   it   would   have .  in 
raising  uie  comparative  cost  at  which 
the  same*  articles,  whether  agricultu- 
ral or  commercial,  eould  be  raised  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  results  to  the  Man- 
chester school  of  politicians  of  the  en- 
lire  adoption  of  all  thdr  policy,  when 
coupled  by  Providence  with  the  dis- 
coverinir  of  a  few  grains  of  gold  dust 
in  a  mui-race  in  California,  and  of  an 
ingot  of  the  same  metal  in  the  bed  ol 
a  river  in  Australia.     It  is  thiis — acr 
far  as  it  is  permitted  to  human  lien 
to  see— that  Providence  often  deals 
with  the  designs  of  men.     It  allows 
them  to  go  on  undisturbed  for  a  cer- 
tain period ;  it  permits  the  objects  of 
lelfiBh  ambition,  of  grasping  cupidity, 
to  be  to  appearance  entir^  gained, 
and  then  it  suddenly  lets  in  some  new 
and  unforeseen  element  into  the  affairs 
of  men  which  entirely  alters  the  re- 
sults, and  renders  the  magnitude  of 
the  edifice  previously  reared  only  the 
measure  of  the  height  of  the  fall  from 
its  summit    Moscow  had  been  taken, 
the  worid  apparently  subdued,  before 
the  winds  of  winter  set  in,  and  the 
fabric  of  conquest  was  at  once  de- 
stroyed;    and  if   Moscow  had   not 
been    reached,  the  desolating  blast 
would  have  been  powerless. 

Great  as  must  oe  the  effects  of  this 
wonderfal  change  upon  human  af&irs, 
md  all  nations,  its  consequences  to 
this  countiy  fitr  outstrip  those  of  ail 
others.  Not  only  our  commercial 
wealth,  vast  underttdrings,  and  un- 
paralleled trade,  render  it  certain  that 
this  must  ensue,  but  it  is  prodnced 
also  in  a  not  less  important  degree 
by  the  unexampled'  amount  of  the 
exodns  of  our  population,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  going  forward. 
When  from  350,000  to  400,000  per- 
*0Q^  most  of  them  hi  the  prime  of 


life,  emigrate  from  a  single  country,  of 
a  limlt^  population,  every  summer, 
for  a  course  of  years  in  succession, 
and  no  corresponding  or  proportional 
exodus  from  other  and  rival  states  is 
taking  place,  it  requires  no  one  to 
rise  from  the  dead  to  tell  us  that  the 
effects,  social,  political,  and  industrial,  * 
must  be  immense.  Germany  sends 
forth  its  100,000  emigrants  yenriy,  out 
of  40,000,000  of  souls;  the  whole  of 
tiie  rest  of  Enrope  taken  together,  not 
40,000  out  of  200,000,000  inhabitants. 
But  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  out  of 
27,000,000  inhabitants,  pour  out  a 
flood  annually  of  350,000  emigrants — 
hardy  adults,  active  emigrants — and 
the  greater  part  of  them  speedily  remit 
money  to  bring  out  more  of  their  re- 
laUons  and  iViends.  Mr.  Everett  has 
stated,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Lord  Malmesbury,  in  December  last, 
that  no  less  than  6,000,000  dollars,  or 
jCl 4260,000,  has  been  remitted  annu- 
ally for  the  last  three  years  ft'om  the  « 
United  States,  to  bring  out  more  emi*  \ 
grants  from  Ireland.  It  is  hard  to  ^ 
see  how  an  exodus  on  such  a  scale, 
and  supported 'by  such  generous  ef- 
forts, is  to  stop,  until  it  ha^  drained 
away  the  whole  disposable  labour 
amongst  us,  and  raisea  the  wages  of 
workmen  to  sudh  a  height  as  to  coun- 
teract the  attractions  of  the  new  hemi- 
sphere. It  may  assist  the  imagina- 
tion in  conceiving  the  effect  of  such  a 
drain  upon  the  adult  population  of  a 
country,  to  state  that  it  has  inflicted 
vfarhfy  for  three  years  past,  twice  the 
loss  in  human  life  on  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  which  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign did  on  the  military  resources  of 
Napoleon,  and  which  proved  so  fatal 
to  him,  wielding  as  he  did  the  popula- 
tion of  the  half  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  mere  delusion  to  suppose, 
that  because  it  has  been  at  first  occa- 
sioned by  the  impossibility  of  our  culti- 
vators iindinflr  a  vent,  at  remunerating 
prices,  in  the/oretfn-gratn-Iotfffe<}maf- 
KetM  cf  England  for  their  grain  crops, 
that  thererore  this  astonishing  and  un- 
paralleled drain  upon  the  labour  mar- 
ket is  either  likely  to  cease,  or  that  it 
is  a  matter  concerning  agricultural 
labourers  and  produce  only.  It  is  in 
the  moat  emphatio  sense  a  catholie 
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qaestion;  it  affects  not  one,  but  all 
classes;  it  threatens  the  price  of 
labour,  not  in  the  fields  only,  but  in 
a  still  greater  degree  perhaps  in  the 
cities.  It  is  true,  it  was  at  first 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  home 
market  produced  by  Free  Trade ;  the 
sudden  and  portentous  increase  of 
the  emigration  from  the  islands 
the  moment  that  great  change  had 
taken  place,  sufficiently  demonstrates 
this  *  But  although  the  Free-Traders 
have  themselves,  and  thetmelves  alonef 
to  thank  for  the  commencement  of  this 
prodigious  drain  upon  the  labour 
market  of  the  country,  which  had  be- 
come very  sreat  before  the  gold  fields 
were  ever  beard  off  yet  nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  that  it  continues  to  flow 
from  its  own  impulse  alone.  like  a 
■tone  loosened  from  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  and  sent  rolling  down,  a  great 
exertion  of  strength  was  requisi&  to 
detach  it  from  its  fastenings  in  the 
outset,  but  when  once  set  fully  in 
motion,  its  own  momentum  impels  it 
onwards,  and  urges  it  with  accelerated 
speed  as  it  approaches  the  bottom. 
Nothing  short  of  the  powerful  capital, 
persevering  energy,  and  ceaseless  ef- 
forts of  the  Free-Traders  to  deprive 
the  Celt  of  his  market,  and  render 
valueless  Ibe  labour  of  his  hands,  the 
only  property  he  had  in  the  world, 
could  have  loosened  him  from  the 
land  of  his  fathers;  but  when  the 
severance  was  once  effected,  he  be- 
came the  child  of  a  new  hemisphere, 
like  other  strong  nassions,  his  affection 
to  the  land  of  his  birth,  when  once  sur- 
mounted by  a  still  stronger  feeling, 
turned  into  hatred,  and  be  fled  across 
the  Atlantic,  bearing  in  his  bosom  the 
inextinguishable  animosity)  at  the 
Saxon,  which  from  the  earliest  times 
has  characterized  his  race.  He  is  now 
attracted  to  the  Transatlantic  shore 
by  the  very  feelings  which,  in  former 
days,  chained  him  to  his  own— love 
of  kindred,  family  affection,  gn^itude 
for  the  boundless  kindness  which  has 
given  him  the  means  of  passage — the 
prospect  of  a  happy  home  in  the  Far 
West,  surrounded  by  his  family,  bis 


relatives,  his  cutoim,  and  bis  reeol- 

lections. . 

Beyonid  all  question,  ft  was  the 
monetary  policy  of  England,  intended 
to  lower  prices  and  raise  the  value 
of  money,  which  was  the  remote 
but  certain  cause  of  the  diseoveiT 
of  the  gold  regions  of  California,  ana, 
by  setting  men  everywhere  seeking 
for  that  precious  metal,  of  those  ^ 
Australia  also.  Everybody  knows 
that  it  was  the  conquest  of  California 
by  the  Americans  which  brought  its 
hidden  treasures  to  light — the  Spam- 
arda  had  had  them  for  three  huiHired 
years  under  their  feet,  but  their  lazy 
priest-ridden  people  never  discovered 
them.  Within  tbree  months  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  jpfetting  lus  foot  on  the 
soil  they  were  round  out.  But  what  im- 
pelled the  Americans  into  ths  gold- 
ladeni  regicms  ?  What  caused  them  to 
cross  the  vast  barrier  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  carry  an  army  of  ad- 
venturers to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific? 
It  was  doraesUc  insolvency — ^the  fijoan- 
cial  embarrassments  which  drove  them 
into  repudiation  gI  their  state  debts; 
thirst  for  foreign  conquest  and  all 
its  gauiful  fruit^  in  a  country  where 
no  statesman  has  ever  yet  so  much  as 
hinted  at  a  direct  tax  for  any  purpose, 
£BLr  less  to  pay  old  debts — ^the  desire  in 
a  penniless  legislature  of  getting  poa- 
session  of  the  treasures  of  Mexico^and 
finding  the  means  of  discharging  its 
engagements  from  the  sale  of  the  con- 
quer^ lands.  Then  what  induced 
this  domestic  insolvency,  which  called 
into  such  active  operation,  necessity, 
the  mother  of  invention,  and  sent  a 
cloud  of  hardy,  needy  adventurers 
across  the  Mexican  wilds,  to  win 
wealth  for  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try at  the  sword's  point?  It  was  the 
monetary  policy  of  England,  which 
caused  the  credit  of  the  world  t«  de- 
pend on  the  retention  of  gold  in  its 
coffers-— a  thing  utteriy  impossible  in 
a  bad  season,  with  a  currency  in 
Great  Britain  entirely  dependent  on 
the  keeping  of  the  precious  metals — 
which  did  Uie  whole. 

The  cashier  of  the  United  States 


*  Emxobation^- 


184a,  ....  1^7,212 

1844,   .....  70»686 

1846 98,601 

1846,  ....  129,681 

1847,  ....  268,461 


1848,  ....  248,682 

1849 299,498 

1860,  .   .   ...  280,484 

1861,  ....  836,966 

1862,  ....  868,764 
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tiie  eaifti^  wdiclTflestroyed  ciedit  in 
Ameiiea  io  the  aatamo  of  1839  And 
winter  of  1840, aaeribea  it  aUioihe 
beavy  rains  which  fell  in  Great  Biitahi 
10  Aa^at  and  September  in  the  fiist 
of  these  years.  The  vacillations  in 
the  amannt  of  the  imports  in  America 
from  this  conotry  from  1885  to  1850 
almost  exoeed  belief,  and  a0brd  the 
most  striktoff  proof  of  the  prodigious 
efiecto  of  the  monetary  ohan^es.  in 
Great  Britain  upon  credit  and  indus- 
tiy,  not  only  in  this  coontry*  bnt  over 
the  whole  civilised  world.  The  army 
of  inaolventa  whiuh  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  conouered  California, 
were,  UteniHy  speaking,  driven  for- 
ward hy  the  mofietacy  laws  of  £og* 
land,  which  induced  a  general  shock 
and  contiaction  of  cramt  over  the 
world  the  moment  a  bad  season,  by 
dndninff  away  the  precious  metals 
from  the  Brttish  shores,  occasioned 
the  puttinff  on  the  screw  by  the  Bank 
of  EDglaocl.  America,  as  tlie  youngest 
wiiieed  and  industrial  country,  and 
the  most  dependent  on  the  credit,  of 
which  EIngland  was  the  heart  mi 
aool,  felt  the  shock  more  than  any 
other  cooDtiy.  Five-sixths  of  the 
mercantile  wealth  of  the  United  States 
was  Bwept  away  by  the  dreadful  mo- 
netary storms  of  1639,  1840,  and 
1848.  The  date  of  the  conquest  of 
California  by  the  Americans,  1849, 
coming  immiediately  after  the  terrible 
moo^ary  crisie  of  1847-8  in  Great 
Britain,  sufl&siently  demonstrates  the 
connexion  of  the  two  things.  And  it 
M  thus  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
matruclive  facta  recorded  in  historv, 
that  the  monetary  and  Free-Traae 
policy  of  England,  intended  to  force 
down  prices,  and  enrich  the  holders 
of  realised  capital  by  augmentmg  the 
value  of  money,  and  the  manufacturers 
by  beating  down  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, and  which  for  thirty  years  pro* 
doeed  these  results  to  a  most  distress- 
ing degree,  has  ended  by  bringing  to 
light  the  hidden  treasures  of  naturet 
asd  forcing  the  Celt,  the  man  of  liu 
bour,  firom  his  native  land,  and  occa- 
sioning a  vaH  enhancement  of  the  re- 
iMineratim  qf  industry^  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  realised  capital 
tod  profite  of  stock.  Of  a  truth.  Pro- 
vidence has  in  its  own  time  vindksated 
its  attribntes  as  the  poor  man's  friend ; 
aod  whatever  may  be  the  emo  with 


haaistt  ls^:ia]atlea,  *<thagieil6st  poa- 
stble  happineas  of  the  greatest  possible 
number"  is  visibly  tie  principle  of 
Uhe  Divine  administration. 
\  The  great  revolution  in  our  social 
fnd  industrial  prospects,  which,  with- 
out intending  it)  the  Free-Tredershave 
helped  to  biuig  about,  whatever  it  may 
pove  to  themselvea,  and  the  nltimale 
uterest  of  realised  capital  and  moaied 
inflnence,  will  undoubtedly,  even  in  tiie 
first  instancei  be  attended  with  great 
and  obvious  advantages  to  society* 
No  one  can  doubt  this,  for  every  one 
aees  it  going  on  around  him.  The  ge- 
neral prosperity  which  now  pervaSas 
all  classes,  and  which  the  Free>Traden 
are  £un  to  adopt,  as  the  consequence 
of  their  principle  having  been  carried 
into  effect,  is,  m  reality,,  owing  to  the 
very  reverse! — it  is  owmg  to  their 
monetary  eyeiem  haow^  been  reeereed 
iy  Prooidentx*  It  is  not  the  cheap* 
ening  system*  it  is  the  enbandnff 
ay  stem  which  has  done  it  ail;  ana 
that  enhancing  system  b  not  only  no 
part  of  their  polxy,  but  it  is  the  direct 
opposite  to  it-»it  is  the  very  thing 
whkh  Sir  R.  Peel  strove  aU  his  life 
to  prevent.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  attended  with  a  very  great 
impulse  to  industry  and  extensioa  of 
credit  to  all  classes;  and  as  it  tends 
directly  to  raise  the  prwe  of  produce 
of  ail  sorts,  it  ameliorates  the  condition 
of  all  who  live  by  the  production  and 
sale  of  such  produce — ^that  ia;  of  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  mankind.  In  a 
word,  it  has  directly  undone  all  in  re- 
lation to  prices  whwh  Sir  R.  Peel  did, 
and  that  has  proved  quite  sufficient  to 
put  the  nation  on  its  feek  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  the  Free-Trader 
boasting  of  the^ects  of  the  reversal 
of  hia  decision  as  affording  evidenoe 
of  its  sonndneas* 

It  is  not  a  mere  temponiy  ad* 
vantage  which  has  arisen  from  thia 
geneial  advance  of  prices  over  the 
world,  and  especially  in  the  heart  of 
its  commercial  industry  and  enter- 
prise. Great  Britain.  It  is  a  still 
greater  gain  that  this  advantage  pro* 
mises  to  be  durable,  at  least  in  some 
degree.  Without  doubt  there  are 
manv  causes  likely  to  produce  mei«- 
eantile  embarrassment  and  distreaa 
in  this  country,  whksh  not  only  have 
not  been  removed  by  the  Californian 
and  Australian  mines,  but  whkh  may 
ia  a  certain  degree  be  aggrafated  by 
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tiiem.  The  rise  of  prieee,  which  has 
been  made  greater  in  Great  Britain 
than  on  the  Continent,  ond  muat 
continue  to  be  bo,  may,  and  probably 
will,  occasion  an  OTer-prodoction  on 
the  part  of  our  manufacturers  which 
the  rise  of  prices  elsewhere  may  not 
enable  their  customers  abroad  to  take 
off.  The  great  emigration  at  home 
mu9t  seriously  affect  the  labour  mar- 
ket, and  the  prices  of  production  here 
may  come  to  be  so  high  that  not  only 
may  onr  manufacturers  be  unable  to 
compete  with  foreign  nations  in  the 
supply  of  the  foreign  markets,  but 
even  to  keep  their  ground  in  that  of 
their  own.  As  the  advantage  which 
Sir  R.  Peel  looked  for  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  cheapening  system,  and 
which,  in  his  .estimation,  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  counteract  all  the  pre- 
sent evils  with  which  it  was  attended, 
was  the  nltimate  extension  of  onr 
markets  abroad  from  increased  cheap- 
neas  of  production  at  home;  so  it  is 
very  possible,  nay,  perhaps  probable, 
that  the  reversal  of  his  monetary  po* 
licy  may  be  followed  in  both  cases  by 
the  opposite  set  of  consequences,  and 
that  the  impulse  at  present  given  to 
industty  of  all  sorts  by  the  general 
rise  of  prices  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  serious  and  lasting  check  to  it, 
from  the  enhanced  cost  of  production 
acting  more  stringently  on  this  country 
than  on  rival  states. 

But  there  is  one  very  great  and 
peculiar  advantage  which  will  un- 
doubtedly arise  from  the  rise  of  prices 
owing  to  California  and  Australia, 
that  it  will  be  comparatively  gradual, 
and  on  that  very  account  prove  last- 
ing. As  it  arises  from  an  annual  in- 
erease  in  the  supplies  of  specie  which 
are  to  form  the  monetary  circulation 
of  the  whole  worid,  so  its  effects  must 
be  very  much  diffused,  and  a  plethora 
of  currency  in  any  particular  country 
is  less  likely  to  occur  than  when  it 
was  foundea  on  paper,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  increase  in  a  particular  state 
to  any  extent  The  rise  of  prices 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  so  gradual  that 
it  was  not  pereeived  at  the  time, 
and  it  only  became  evident  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  it  was 
fbund  that  prices  of  all  sorts  had  been 
quadrupled.  The  rise  in  our  times 
has  been  much  more  sudden,  owing  to 


gold,  hi  which  the  greater  ioereaae  of 
production  has  taken  place,  being  fif> 
teen  times  as  valuable  as  silver,  which 
the  mines  of  Potosi  and  Mexico  chiefly 
yielded.  But  still  it  has  been  and 
must  be  gii&dual,  and,  above  all,  it  tt 
710/  liable  to  he  vnihdrawn.  Those 
frightful  crises  with  which  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  thirty  ^eare  has 
rendered  us  so  faniitiar,  arising  from 
enterprise  being  violently  stimulated 
at  one  time  by  a  copious  issue  of 
paper  based  on  a  large  store  of  gold  In 
the  coffers  of  the  bank,  and  as  rapidly 
cast  down  at  another  in  conseqnence 
of  a  serious  drain  setting  in  upon  the 
metallic  treasures  of  the  coantry, 
from  the  necessities  of  foreign  war,  or 
the  effects  of  a  bad  harvest,  will  be  no 
lonser  heard  of.  We  may  have,  and 
donotless  will  have,  commercial  dis- 
tress, arising  from  the  glutting  of 
markets  and  over-productioD ;  but 
these  terrible  social  spasms — Qi(zaitf2QL 
criseSi  arising  from  the  sodden  con- 
traction of  a  cireulation  based  on 
gold,  and  of  necessity  drawn  in  when 
It  disappears — will  be  numbered 
among  the  things  which  have  been. 

But  while  we  never  can  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful  for  the  probable  ces- 
sation of  this  terrific  scourge,  the 
creation  of  human  legislation  and  the 
punishment  of  human  selfishness,  it 
IS  not  unmixed  good  which  will  arise 
from  this  change  in  prices  which  is 
going  on  around  us;  and  many  conse- 
quences vital  to  our  independence-* 
it  may  be,  our  existence  as  a  nation, 
cannot  fail  to  result  from  their  opera- 
tion for  any  length  of  time. 

The  first,  and  without  doubt  the 
most  important  of  the^  is,  the  great 
impulse  which  the  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  rural  labour  must  give  to  the 
already  immense  proportion  of  our 
national  subsistence  which  we  derive 
from  foreign  nations.  lightiy  as, 
while  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  peace 
an'd  prosperity,  we  may  make  of  this 
circumstance,  it  is  the  one  which  has 
proved  fktal  to  the  greatest  states 
which  have  preceded  us  on  the  thea- 
tre of  the  worid,  and  which  now  most 
seriously  menaces  our  own.  The  vast 
importations  of  foreign  grahi  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire  were  the  real  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  Rome  in  ancient  times; 
and  it  is  going  on  at  such  an  accele- 
rated rate  amongst  us  at  this  time,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  similar  ca- 
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iMtropbe  to  to  be  avoided  in  onr  own 
land.  Already  we  import  annually 
from  ei|(bt  to  ten  milHona  of  quarters 
of  grain  from  foreign  parts,  being 
neany  four  time»  its  average  amount 
before  Free  Trade  was  introduced; 
and  althoQgh  there  was  a  considerable 
check  to  importation  of  ^ain,  owing 
to  the  bad  harvest  in  the  north  of 
Europe  in  the  year  1852,  ft  is  agnlh, 
with  the  slight  rise  of  prices  in  this 
country,  at  this  time  going  on  at  such 
a  rate  aa  warranto  the  most  gloomy 
presages  aa  to  our  future  dependence 
on  foreign  iupplieB  for  the  staple  food 
of  our  people.  In  thto  change  there 
is  not  only  the  utmost  possible  danger 
to  onr  national  independence,  since  our 
chief  supplies  of  wheat  and  wheaten 
flonr  come  from  two  countries,  Russia 
and  America,  which  may  any  day 
nnite  to  shut  theur  harbours  against 
us ;  but  there  must  eventually  accrue 
a  serious  diminution  of  the  home  mar- 
ket for  our  manufacturers,  owing  to 
the  cutting  off  of  the  chief  source  of 
wealth  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
their  best  purchasers. 
/  In  the  next  place,  the  effect  of  this 
/Enhanced  price  of  labour  will  be  as 
/seriously  relt  by  our  shipping  as  our 
^agricultural  interest  This  is  a  most 
serious  consideration;  for  the  navy 
is  a  branch  of  industry  to  which, 
equallv  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  aia  of  machinery  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree inapplicable,  and  in  which  the 
rude  appliance  of  stout  arms  and  bold 
hearts  is  worth  all  the  art  in  the 
world.  The  high  price  of,  and  dearth 
in,  the  supply  of  labour,  therefore, 
will  more  immediately  and   directly 


affect  onr  mercantile  and  roval  navy 
than  anjr  other  branch  of  industry, 
save  agriculture ;  and  the  effects  which 
have  already  taken  place  from  the 
competition  of  states,  where  labour 
was  cheaper  from  money  being  scarcer, 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  most  seri- 
ous apprehensions  of  what  must  ermie 
when  the  competition  is  continued 
with  the  wages  of  labour  much  hiijrher 
in  this  than  in  any  of  the  adjoining 
states  which  vie  with  us  in  nauticu 
enterprise.  From  the  table  quoted 
below,  it  appears  that,  from  the  date 
of  the  introauction  of  the  reciprocity 
svstem  in  1823,  down  to  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws  in  1849,  foreign 
shipping  had  materially  encroached 
upon  British,  in  the  cooauctin^  of  our 
own  trade:  for  the  formei;  had  in- 
creased from  926  to  3531,  or  nearly 
400  per  cent;  while  the  latter  had 
only  increased  from  3*202  to  9669,  or 
300  percent  But  this  change,  alarm- 
ing as  it  is  upon  the  future  interests 
of  our  shipping,  is  as  nothing  to  that 
which  has  ensued  since  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  great  emigration  from 
the  British  Islands;  for,  during  the 
three  years  that  have  since  elapsed, 
foreign  shipping  has  advanced  from 
4*334  to  6' 159,  that  is,  about  50 
per  cent;  and  British  from  9*669  to 
9*820,  that  is,  about  ^i^  per  cent 
The  superior  growth  of  foreign  to 
home  shipping  m  carrying  on  our  own 
trade,  also  is,  at  this  very  moment, 
rapidly  on  the  increase^  aa  appears 
from  the  tables  showing  the  compa- 
rative progress  of  the  two  in  this 


*<  Total  Tonnage  ahd  Ehtbies— 


183S, 

1823,+ 

1834, 

18SS, 

1896, 

inr, 
lae, 
laas, 

]83Qk 
1831, 
1833, 
1833, 
1834, 
1«5, 
183S, 


BriUah. 
3,903,807 
3,387,835 
3.454,350 
3,937,150 
3,688,068 
3,974,563 
4,100,754 
4,947,714 
4,983,180 
4,668,340 
4,415,240 
4,498,068 
4,504,588 
4,803,675 
5,037,060 


Foraisii. 
090,003 
1,146,5«7 
1,506,401 
1,863,378 
1,386,596 
l.sn,6BB 
1,943»738 
1,440J858 
1,517,106 
1,770,668 
1,801,303 

1,686,733 
l,T7t,9W 
9^664,010 


1837, 
1838, 
1830, 
1840, 
1841, 
1848, 
1843, 
1844. 
1845,' 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
18SQ, 
1851, 


Brittdk 
5,164,303 
5,061,633 
6,198,561 
6,400,485 
0,700,490 
6,660,005 
7,181,170 
7,500,985 


8|68B,143 
0,713,464 
0,380,560 
0,660,638 
0,449,544 
0390|S70 


Foralgii. 


9,434,460 
3,770,461 
9,040,183 
9,648,057 
9,457,470 
S.MS,383 
8^46,481 
3,53Mlft 
0,797,488 
4,566,733 
4,017,066 
4,334,750 


»  Parliamentary  Uefunw,  March, 

t  Reoiprodtj  syBtem  introduoed. 


6,150,319 
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We  shoald  fall  into  the  most  enor- 
mous error,  therefore,  if  we  should 
imagine  that  our  maritime  interests 
are  in  a  safe  and  desirable  state,  be- 
cause freights  are  high,  and  wages  of 
seamen  extravagi^t  at  this  moment 
That  state  of  matters  is,  without 
doubt,  in  the  general  case,  an  unequi- 
vocal proof  of  prosperity,  and  the  best 
commentary  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  which  have  brought  about 
such  an  auspicious  condition  of  things. 
But  it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  on  the 
most  cursory  survey,  that  the  present 
rise  in  everything  connected  with  our 
shipping  is  not  only  not  founded  on 
durable  causes  of  prosperity,  but  the 
very  reverse;  and  that  it  portends 
not  the  superiority  of  our  commercial 
navy  over  that  of  other  nations,  but 
that  of  theirs  over  us.  It  arises  from 
the  vast  exportaUon  of  our  labourers, 
and  importation  of  their  food ;  neither 
of  which  is  either  a  cause  or  an  indi- 
cation of  public  well-being.  When 
la  nation  comes  to  export  annually 
350,000  of  its  labourers,  and  to  im- 
port eight  or  ten  millions  of  quarters 
of  grain  for  the  food  of  those  who  re- 
main, it  is  clear  that  the  nation  is  not  in 
a  very  safe  or  desirable  position.  Its 
intuation  resembles  the  estate  of  the 
spendthrift,  which  is  for  the  time  vivi- 
fied and  improved  by  the  extravagant 
expenditure  and  wasting  away  of  the 
substance  of  a  prodigal  heir.  And  the 
temporary  impulse  given  to  shipping 
and  seafaring  persons  by  this  waste- 
ful system  of  crossing  and  recrossing 
.the  sea,  with  men  goin^  out  and  food 
coming  in,  such  as  it  is,  has  already 
proved  more  advantageous  to  foreign 
states  than  ourselves,  for  the  propor- 
tion of  it  which  they  enjoy  is  eveiy 
day  becoming  greater.  So  that  we 
have  not  even  Uie  poor  consolation  of 
beinp*  able  to  say,  that,  if  we  are  ex- 
portmg  our  people,  and  importing  our 
food,  we  are,  at  least,  ^'^^"^  some- 
thing^ fro'm  the  wasteful  traffic:  for 
foreign  states,  which  may  any  day 
become  our  enemies,  fire  diuly  en- 
croaehiDg  more  and  more  on  our  sea- 
men and  ships  in  conductinff  it  We 
are  like  a  proprietor  who  is  pulling 
down  his  castle  so  rapidly  that  his 
labourers  make  a  gainful  trade  in  the 
mean  time  by  carting  away  the  stones ; 
but,  unfortunately,  Uie  process  of  de- 
molition ha^  become  so  lapid  that  his 
own  waggons  are  not  adequate  to  the 


ilpmoval  of  the  d£bii9>  and  those  of  his 
neighbours  are  daily  carrying  off  more 
and  more  of  the  lucrative  but  ruinous 
profits. 

As  this  encroaching  of  foreign  ship- 
ping on  our  own,  in  the  export  of  la- 
l)ourers  and  import  of  foo<^  is  owing 
to  causes  of  a  durable,  and  now  irre- 
mediable nature  amongnt  us,  so  it 
may  not  only  be  expect^  to  continue, 
but  increase.  The  more  that  foreign 
com  comes  in,  the  more  must  our  ag- 
ricultural labourers  go  out,  because 
their  employers  will  be  unable,  by  Lbss 
forcible  reduction  of  price  of  the  im- 
ported article,  to  make  any  profit  by 
their  labour.  The  more  that  the  ro- 
bust and  healthy  inhabitants  of  the 
country  emigrate,  the  greater  will  be 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  finding 
hands  for  either  our  commercial  or 
royal  navy,  and  the  higher  the  wages 
received  by  those  who  can  be  got  to 
convey  our  inhabitants  across  the  At- 
lantic It  is  in  them,  not  amon^  the 
comparatively  weak  and  effeminate 
inhabitants  of  inland  towns,  that  the 
nursery  of  a  powerful  race  of  seamen 
is  to  be  found.  The  higher  our  sea^ 
men*8  wages,  and  the  greater  the 
profits  made,b^  the  shipping  interest, 
the  greater  will  be  the  inducement 
for  foreign  shipowners,  who  can  both 
build  and  navigate  their  vessels  cheap- 
er than  we  can,  to  engage  in  the  gain- 
ful traffic  to  be  made  in  the  scattering 
abroad  the  huge  fragments  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire.  Thus,  one  step  in  the 
downward  progress,  by  natural  con- 
sequence, induces  another;  one  deep 
calls  on  another;  and  no  stop  can  he 
anticipated  in  the  progress  of  decom- 
position, till  the  vast  fabric  is  at  last 
resolved  into  its  original  elements,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  can  bring  no 
more  profit,  because  there  is  nothing 
left  to  destroy. 

The  danger,  it  is  to  be  observed,  to 
be  apprehendea  from  thts  encroach- 
ment of  foreign  shipping  6n^  our  own, 
in  carrying  on  our  own  ^r^de,  is  not 
that  otirt  will  decay,  but  that  theirs 
will  increase  f Aster  than  our.  own,  and 
.  then  our  means  of  defence  as  «  mari- 
time power,  and  e«stence  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  may  come  to  be  de- 
stroyed. If  our  shippiiig  doubles  in 
ten  vears,  and  that  of  our  Continental 
rivafa  quadruphs  in  the  sfime  period, 
it  is  evident^  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  and  may  be  calculated  with 
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Bjithematteiil  MitaiDtjs  wken  tbe 
Uli&r  will  first  eqiuil  and  (hen  exceed 
the  fonner.  As  aooQ  as  thie  effect 
takes  plaee,  oar  m^sos  of  existeDce 
ss  an  independeDt  power  are  not  oqIj 
threateneo,  Vut  at  an  end : .  because 
our  rival  maritinie  neighbours  may 
any  day,  by  declario^^  war,  and  witb- 
drawiog  their  ahipping  from  our  trade, 
deprive  us  at  once  of  tbe  means  of 
carrying  on  above  the  half  of  oar  con^ 
meree,  and  conseqiiently  reduce  us  to 
the  necessity  of  submission  without 
firing  a  shot  This  danger  is  obviously 
most  seriously  increased  by  the  large 
proportion  of  the  food  of  the  nation, 
alrea<hr  above  a  £ftb,  which  eomes 
from  ioreign  parte.  How  many  years' 
purchase  would  any  man  ^e  for  the 
mdependence  of  England,  if  we  have 
arrived  at  that  point  that  the  half  of 
the  food  of  our  people  is  imported 
from  foreign  parts»  and  the  half  of 
oor  trade  carried  on  in  foreign  bot> 
toms!  And. yet  is  there  any  one  who 
can  deny  tiiat  this  is  the  rook  on 
which  we  are  obviously  drifting,  as 
certainly  as  the  progress  of  the  sun  is 
irom  east  to  west:  nay,  that  our  pre- 
sent prosperity  is  mainly  owmg  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  are  adp 
vancing  in  our  perilous  course  ? 

Our  manufacturers  may  perhaps 
imagme  that  these  dangers  threaten 
the  agricultural  and  ahipping  interests 
more  than  themselves,  ana  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  colonies  in  Aua- 
tralia,  or  of  exports  to  the  gold  regions 
of  Ameriost  will  for  lonff  enable  them 
to  drive  a  profitable  trade  amidst  the 
decline  of  the  other  mat  national 
interests.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
e&et  will  for  a  considerable  period 
take  place.  Our  exports  to  Aua- 
tralia  this  year  will  probably  turn 
£4,000,000  sterling,  and  in  ten  years 
may,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
amount  to  ten  millions ;  and  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  tlie  great  advantages 
we  have  over  other  countries  in  ca*> 
pital,  cod,  irouy  and  machinery,  may 
long  enable  us  to  retain  the  virtual 
moDopoly  of  this  growing  trade,  noU 
withstanding  all  Uie  competition  of 
rival  states.  So  far  there  is  a  very 
cheering  prospect,  and  it  is  the  more 
so  because  it  arises  fk-om  tbe  ^wing 
prosperity  of  our  own  colomes,  our 
own  fleah  and  blood,  not  the  rise  of 
rival  er  hostile  nations.  It  is  not  the 
least  aarprising  or  momorable  drcam- 


fltance  of  tUa  ag«  of  wonddm  that  It 
has  at  one  blow  r^-etiabliihed  ike  co- 
lotnalt  and  reduced  to  its  just  propoN 
tion  the  foreign  trade  emtem^  and  that 
the  very  party  who  have  so  long 
decried  our  colomes  as  useless  and 
burdensome  limbs  of  the  empire,  which 
it  would  be  our  wisdom  to  lop  off  as 
speedy  as  possible,  are  now  driven 
to  those  very  coloxues  to  find  the  onlv 
solutions  of  the  difficulties  in  whioli 
their  Free-Trade  policy  has  landed 
the  State. 

But  it  is  not  unmized  good  even  to 
our  maoufsctarers  that  *  has  arisen 
from  the  great  monetary  and  social 
changes  which  are  goin^  on  around 
us.  Gokl  and  emigration  threaten 
them  with  dangers  and  evils, as  well 
Js  the  other  classes  of  society,  and 
they  may  perhaps  find  it  even  morb 
difficult  to  withstand  the  oompetition 
of  foreign  rivals  under  the  elevated 
|irices  on  which  we  are  now  entering, 
than  under  the  cheapening  system  of 
former  days. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  the  general  rise  in 
the  wages  of  labour,  whioh  already 
has  amounted  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  to  40  per  cent,  must  tell,  and 
that  powerfully,  on  the  cost  at  which 
we  can  raise  manufactured  articles* 
Every  one  engaged  in  business  knows 
how  large  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  raw  material,  and  the  wages 
of  the  labour  employed  upon  it,  com* 
pose,  and  how  dm  a  shave  it  often  is 
to  extract  any  profit  at  all,  if  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  either  is  enhanced 
without  a  proportional  rise  in  the  price 
finally  received  for  the  manufactured 
article.  When  both  are  advanced,  as 
they  must  and  assuredly  will  be  by  the 
effects  of  the  mflux  of  gold,  they  mu$l 
be  exposed  to  difficulty  unless  they 
can  raise  the  price  of  the  manufaetured 
jirtide  in  the  same  proportion.  This 
might  have  been  easily  done  under  a 
system  of  Protection,  oecause  import 
duties  would  have  covered'  the  dmeiw 
eoce  of  the  eost  of  production  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  states.  But  as 
Protection,  though  mi  kept  up  to  a 
certain  extent  to  support  our  mano- 
faeturers,  is  not  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
cover  a  gteat  difierence  m  the  eost  of 
production,  it  becomes  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  our 
numufaetorers,  how  they  are  to  withp 
atand  the  competition  of  foreign  man»- 
facturers  under  high  prioea»  either  in 
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the  lopply  of  fonifln  markets,  or  in 
the  preservation  of  onr  own.  For 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
prices  will  be  raised  much  more  in  oor 
manufactariDg  towns  than  la  those  of 
the  Continent,  simply  because  we  are 
much  richer  than  they  are ;  can  both 
lake  off  and  require  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  for 
carrying  on  onr  trade;  have  a  much 
larger  paper  currency,  which  ample 
supplies  of  snede  keep  oat  and  render 
stable ;  and  because  the  drain  of  emi- 
gration is  felt  with  ten  times  the  force 
upon  our  Tabour  maiket  that  it  exer- 
eises  on  any  other,  simply  because  our 
emigration  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  our  people,  ten  times 
greater, than  theirs. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  although  all  classes  feel 
themselves  greatly  benefited  and  re- 
lieved from  the  effects  of  the  great 
rise  of  prices,  the  more  especially  from 
Its  contrast  to  the  long  and  dreary, 
period  of  low  prices  which  had  pro- 
ceeded it,  yet  this  result  in  its  effect 
upon  industry,  as  well  manufactur- 
ing as  nautical,  cannot  be  exp^ted  to 
be  durable.  Beyond  all  question,  the 
differences  in  the  cost  of  production  In 
different  countries,  under  the  new 
scale,  will  soon  proclaim  themselves. . 
The  present  universal  stimulus  arising 
from  the  general  rise  of  prlbes  cannot 
continue.  The  effects  of  the  beating 
down  of  important  branches  of  our 
industry  by  foreign  competition,  must 
make  themselves  felt  upK>n  onr  manu- 
facturers for  the  home  market  If 
the  agricultural  and  the  shipping  in- 
terests, those  great  and  important 
branches  of  our  mdustry,  are  seriously 
depressed  by  the  effects  of  Free  Trade 
and  high  prices,  how  are  the  manu- 
facturers for  the  home  market  to  be 
supported  1  This  is  a  question  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  for  it  is  hope- 
less to  look  for  an  extensive  market 
for  our  industry,  if  the  sources  from 
which  the  funds  for  their  maintenance 
oome  are  cat  off;  and  how  are  these 
sources  to  be  filled  up,  if  the  industry 
which  creates  the  fund  for  their  sup- 
port is  dried  upt  The  hotne  market 
IB  well  known  to  be  double  all  the 
foreign  markets  in  the  world  put  to- 
gether; and  if  the  home  market  is 
rendered  unprofitable,  how  is  the  chief 
market  for  our  manuftcturers  to  be 
maintained  % 


Nay,  in  the  supply  of  foreign  mar- 
kets the  same  danger  tiireatens  us. 
It  is  vain  to  expect  that  our  manu- 
facturers are  to  preserve  their  advan- 
tages in  the  supply  of  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, if  the  price  of  labour  is  materially 
higher  here  than  it  is  elsewhere.  Cus- 
tomers invariably  look  for  the  cheapest 
persons  to  snpply  them ;  and  if  the 
foreign  manufacturers  can  meet  their 
demands  cheaper  than  the  English 
ones  can  do,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
thev  will  not  give  them  the  preference. 
This  all  depends,  of  course,  on  the  fact 
of  the  wages  of  labour  in  Great  Bri- 
tain being  higher  than  in  the  8djoinin|; 
atates  of  the  Continent  The  experi- 
ence of  the  last  few  months  may  con- 
vince us  how  likely  this  is  to  occur ; 
and  if  the  records  of  the  war,  when  the 
currency  of  England  was  so  much 
augmented  by  the  issue  of  paper,  are 
consulted,  it  will  be  found  that  in  all 
such  drcumstanees  the  wages  of  la- 
bour are  infinitely  more  enhanced  in 
the  rich  and  commercial  old  states, 
than  in  the  poor  and  agricultural 
young  ones. 

These  are  some  of  the  industrial 
effects  which  may  be  anticipated  from 
the  great  monetary  revolution  whk^ 
is  now  going  on  around  us,  from  the 
vast  pr^uce  of  the  Califomian  and 
Australian  mines.  But  there  are 
other  effects  of  a  social  character 
which  are  still  more  important,  and 
the  consideration  of  whuh  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  review  of  the 
consequences  it  is  destined  to  produce, 
and  is  in  the  course  of  producing,  upon 
society  in  this  country  and  over  the 
world. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  influence  which 
it  will  have  in  diminishing  the  Weight 
and  influence  of  realised  capital ;  in  a 
word,  in  undoinef  all,  in  this  respect, 
that  the  legislation  of  the  preceding 
thirty  years  had  done.  No  one  who 
considers  the  changes  which  went  on 
in  British  society  during  the  thirty 
years  that  money  was  constantly  be- 
coming more  ana  labour  less  valuable, 
can  doubt  that  they  were  the  main- 
spring of  the  changes  in  the  balance 
of  political  power  and  the  cc^hstitution 
of  the  state  which  have  occurred.  It 
was  this  constant  increase  in  the  value 
of  realised  capital,  and  decline  in  that 
of  the  produce  of  industry,  which  went 
on  for  so  long  a  time,  that  occasioned 
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the  gre«ft  change  in  the  reUtlre  pon- 
tloD  of  the  diffeTont  claesea  of  society, 
and  general  suffering  among  the  la- 
hooring  ones,  which  terminated  in  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  precise  reverse  of 
this  may  be  anticipated  from  the  re- 
correoce  of  causes  so  much  the  roTerae 
of  thoae  which  had  produced  it  If 
the  working  classes  are  generally  well 
employed,  and  industry  is  adequately 
remunerated,  it  may  with  confidence 
be  anticipated  that  cheerfulness^  the 
rtrf  reverse  of  the  sullen  discontent 
which  ensued  from  the  opposite  state 
of  things,  will  ensue. 

One  obvious  and  immediate  effect 
which  will  result  from  such  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  industrial  classes 
of  society  is,  that  the  influence  of 
towns  wiU  insensibly  decline,  and  that 
of  the  country  be  restored.  The  con- 
stant increase  in  the  value  of  money 
gave  a  vast  increase  of  influence  to  the 
monied  classes  who  dwell  in  towns, 
and  a  proportional  diminution  in  that 
of  the  agricultural  interest  who  live  in 
the  country,  and  are  supported  by  its 
labour.  Not  only  were  the  Undlords 
snd  their  tenantry  weakened  by  the 
dtminished  price  which  they  received 
for  their  produce,  but  they  were  ren- 
dered powerless  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree by  the  exactions  of  their  credit- 
ors, the  amount  of  whose  debts  suf- 
fered no  abatement,  save  from  the  re- 
duction of  interest  by  the  changes 
which  were  making  so  vast  a  revolution 
in  the  relative  positions  of  the  different 
claeses  of  society.  In  proportion  as 
these  parties  were  rendered  unequal 
to  bearing  the  weight  of  their  debts, 
were  the  creditors  increased  in  wealth 
and  imnortance ;  and  the  whole  monied 
and  inaustrious  classes  who  dwelt  in 
towns,  and  depended  on  the  value  of 
money,  enriched  and  rendered  more 
powerful. 

As  the  reverse  of  all  this  must  ensue 
from  the  opening  of  the  great  banks 
of  issue  in  California  ana  Australia, 
80  the  opposite  set  of  effects  may  with 
confidence  be  anticipated  from  their 
effects  The  long  preponderance  of 
money  over  labour  will  be  first  less- 
ened, and  at  last  taken  away.  The 
Reform  Bill  was  brought  about  by 
the  policy  which,  by  rendering  the 
aoverdgn  worth  two  sovereigns,  ere 
long  made  the  representation  of 
the  holders  of  sovereigns  b  the  le- 
^slature   nearly  doub&  la  ,  number 


that  of  the  raisers  of  com.  But 
if  the  severely  comes  to  be  worth 
only  a  sovereign,  and  at  last  tror/fc 
only  haifa  soverdgrnj  what  will  come 
of  the  holders  of  debts  measured  by 
that  standard  ?  Will  thev  be  able  to 
maintain  the  place  won  by  the  doub-i 
ling  of  the  value  of  mone^  after  it  has 
been  halved?  Unquestionably  tbejr 
will  not  In  social  not  less  than  mil»^ 
tnry  contests,  the  last  sovereign  carries 
the  day.  The  monied  classes  will  not 
be  ruined  b^  the  change,  as  the  indua- 
trial  welUni^h  were  by  the  measures 
procured  during  their  ascendancy ;  but 
their  wings  will  be  clipped,  their  pre- 

Sonderance  diminished,  and  their  aM- 
ty  to  preserve  their  own  interests  in 
the  measures  of  the  Legislature,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the 
industrial  classes  of  society,  propoN 
tionally  taken  away. 

The  landed  interest  also  will,  to  a 
certain  degree,  recover  their' wealth 
and  importance  under  the  operation 
of  the  change  of  prices.  As  the  price 
of  grain,  and  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  will  be  materially  raised,  prob»* 
bly,  before  five  years  have  elapsed, 
doubled  by  the  gold  diacoveries,  their 
revenues  must  m  proportionally  aug- 
mented, and  the  weight  of  their  debts 
in  a  similar  degree  leasened.  This  is 
«  most  important  effect,  which  will 
not  only  relieve  them  of  great  part  of 
Uieir  dimculties,  but,  by  enabling  them 
to  increase  their  expenditure,  restore 
a  considerable  part  of  that  influence 
Vhkh  thev  formerly ,  possessed,  and 
in  a  certam  degree  alter  the  present 
subverted  balance  of  society.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  unmixed  good 
which  will  result  even  to  the  landed 
interest  from  these  changes  in  the  re- 
^eetive  position  of  the  different  classes 
of  society.  The  evil  which  was  done 
to  them  during  the  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  moniM  classes,  from  the  ope- 
ration of  Peel's  bill,  cannot  be  taken 
away  by  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money  which  has  now  set  in  on  iho 
other  side.  Protection  has  been  taken 
away,  emigration  has  set  in,  and  will 
not  for  a  long  period,  to  all  appearance, 
be  arrested.  The  enhanced  value  of 
money  will,  of  necessity,  operate  mueh 
more  powerfully  on  the  wages  of  la- 
bour in  ihm  than  any  of  the  adjoining 
states;,  and,  in  consequence,  the  cos^ 
especially  of  producing  grahi  crops, 
will  be  enhanced  mnoh  more  hera  than 
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in  the  adjotning  states.  The  neees- 
wrj  eoneeqaence  must  be  a  daily  in- 
ereafllng  importation  of  fbreign  gram, 
which  will  at  length  arrive  at  such  a 
point  as  will  torn  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  arable  into  grass  lands,  and  render 
us  dependent  for  the  greater  part  of  our 
Ibod  upon  the  industry  of  fbreign  lands. 
Still,  even  then,  how  disastrous  soever 
the  change  may  prove  to  the  indepen- 
dence and  security  of  the  country,  its 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  incomeg  of 
the  landed  proprietors  will  be  rery^ 
great;  and  possibly  England,  like' 
Rome  when  taken  by  the  Goths,  may 
come  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  thou* 
sand  great  landed  proprietors,  deriv^ 
ing  their  revenue  from  the  profits  of 
pasture-lands,  but  many  of  them  in 
possession  of  £160,000  a-year  of 
rental. 

One  very  curious  and  unforeseen 
effect  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
progression  in  the  value  of  money, 
and  rise  in  the  money  price  of  every- 
thing else;  and  that  is,  the  effect  it 
must  come,  ere  Jong,  to  have  on  the 
elass  of  persons  entitled  to  the  elec- 
toral snfifhige  under  the  existing  law. 
This  is  the  practical  ImoeHng  tf  the 
franchiBe^  which  must  result  fi'om  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of  money.  If 
jClO  come  to  be  only  worth  £5,  the 
ten-pounder  practically  becomes  a 
five^under,  and  the  suffrage  is,  to' 
all  intents  and  purpose,  lowered  a' 
half.  Great,  indeed,  must  be  the 
efl^  of  this  alteration  on  the  popular, 
influence  and  balance  of  parties  in  the 
state.  A  similar  change  took  place 
in  former  days,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  South  Ame- 
rioa.  The  408.  fireehoMer;  who,  when 
the  franchise  was  fixed,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  was  originally  worth  £40 
a-vear  of  our  money,  ^dually  fell, 
nith  the  influx  of  silver,  to  be  only 
worth,  first,  £30  a-year,  than  £lO, 
then  £6,  and  at  last  only  £2.  A  simi- 
lar change  may  be  anticipated  as  likely 
to  take  place  still  more  quickly  fVom 
the  influx  of  gold,  which,  as  the  more 
valuable  radal,  ^11  affect  prices  much 
more  rapidly  thaa  silver  did;  and 
possibly/  befofe  twenty  rears  have 
elapsed,'  if  the  produce  of  ^e  mines 
eeotBMies  to  be  as  considerable  as  it 
now  is^  the  eeYi-ponnder  mar  in  reality 
become  what  a  ft0O-|Kynnder  was  at 
the  date  of  the  Reform  Bill  befaig 
paaae4    The  eflM  of  tids  wiH,  ef 


course,  be,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  still  fbrther  popularised' 
than  it  now  is ;  it  will  be'  returned  by 
a  constituency,  the  majority  of  which 
is  composed  of  the  woRxnro  classes. 
By  the  simple  act  of  Providence,  hi 
opening  the  mines  of  California  and 
Australia,  power  in  Great  Britain  wiQ 
slip  from  the  hands  of  the  ten-pound- 
ers—that  is,  the  Btnrwo  akd  selliso 
CLASS — and  fkll  into  those  of  the  fbnr- 
pounders — that  is,  tfas  woRxnro  axd 
PKODTTcnra  class.  As  the  burgh 
members  are  three-fifths  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  this  class  of  men  wiil,tf' 
tiie  present  constitution  remains  un- 
altered, and  without  any  legislative 
lowering  of  the  franchise,  acquire  the 
entire  dn^tion  of  the  state. 

As  this  change  arises  from  causes 
beyond  human  prevention  or  control,' 
and  lasttrfg  in  their  operation,  it  be- 
comes of  the  very  Inghest'  Importance' 
to  ascertam  what  alteration  it  is  likely 
to  poduee  on  the  course  of  legislation, 
and  the  commercial  and  financid  Jmt- 
licy  and  destinies  of  the  state.  In 
venturing  to  speculate  on  the  probable 
results  of  this  great  change,  the  only 
safe  principles  we  Can  go  upon  are, 
that  men,  when  possessed  of  power, 
will  use  it  fbr  theit  own  real  or  sup- 
posed interests,  and  that  th^se  inte- 
rests must  be  such  as*  are  Immediate, 
and  lying,  as  it  were,  on'  the  ^tirface. 
Experience  has  shed  a  broad  light  on 
this  subject  The  ten-pounders  in 
Great  Britain  upi  possession,  by 
means  of  the  Rerorra  Bill,  of  supreme 
power,  and  they  immediately  made 
use  of  it  to  introduce  the  cheapem'ng 
system,  hi  order  to  augment  the  range 
of  their  markets,  and  increase  the  pro- 
fits of  buying  and  selling.  Free  Trade 
was  a  corollary  fh>m,  and  direct  con- 
sequence of,  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
gave  the  shopkeepers  the  command  of 
a  majoritv  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  working  classes,  by  means  of  uni- 
versal  suffrage;  acquired  the  dbiMJtlon 
of  affairs  in  France  and  America,  and 
the  first  use  they  made  of  their  power 
was  to  establish  a  rigid  system  m  pro- 
tection in  both  countries,  tn  thid  former 
by  ad  vidartm  protective  'duties  of  80 
per  cent,  on  every  species  of  produce ; 
in  the  laH^r  by  discriminating  duties 
stfll  more  efl^tive.  These  opposite 
results  wete  the  natural,  and,  in  truth, 
unav<Mab1e,  censeqi^enecf  c^  the  same 
prindiAe— «elf4Brter«st   moQldisg  the 
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iDMunires  of  the  ledslatnre  according 
to  fhe  class  invested  with  the  goyern- 
ment  of  the  state.  In  the  one,  as  this 
power  was  Tested  in  the  shopkeepers, 
eteiTlliing'  was  sacHficed  to  their  real 
or  snppo^  interests,  which  were  nni- 
rersalTy  conceived  t6  be,  to  buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear.  In  the  other,  as  it  was 
piseed  m  the  forking  classes,  who,  in 
every  country,  fortti  a  vast  majority 
under  a  universal  or  low  snflfVage  sys- 
tem, this  object  was  disregardM,  and 
the  parandonnt  consideration  was  to 
•eeitre  the  interests  Of  labour,  by  ex- 
dndio]^  the  competitibn  of  rival  states. 
We' have  often  said,  in  reference  to 
the  plans  for  lowering  the  suffrage, 
that  there  Wis  such  a  thinj?  m  descend- 
ing  thrtmgh  the  stratum  of  Free  TYade 
into  (hat  of  Protection,  As  the  suf- 
frage will  be  practically  lowered,  in  a 
few  years,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a 
half  of  it^  existhig  amount,  by  the 
simple  operation  of  the  change  m  the 
valne  of  money,  irrespective  of  any 
legislative  enactments,  it  deserves 
serious  comderation  whether  this  ef- 
fect will  not  take  plilce  in  this  country, 
and  is  not,  in  truth,  inevitable.  The 
operatives,  especially  in  the  manufao- 
tnring  districts,  are  keenly  alive  to 
their  own  interests,  and  dread  no- 
thing so  much  ab  that  beating-down 
and  cheapening  system,  which  is  so 
much  the  object  of  favour  with  the 
shopkeeping  class  above  them.  At 
present  they  submit  to  it  because  they 
cannot  help  it,  and  have '  been  enticed 
mto  this  system  by  the  cry  of  cheap 
bread,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  big 
and  the  little  loaf.  But  let  them  g:et 
the  command  of  the  state  by  the  vir- 
toai  or  legislative  lowering  of  the 
franchise,  so  as  to  admit  the  millions' 
to  sway  the  elections,  and  we  shall 
see  what  they  will  do.  Rely  upon  it, 
they  will  establish  a  system  of  pirotec- 
tion  to  exclude  the  competition  of 
rival  states,  Just  ss  they  have  done  in 
France  and  America.  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  the  cotton-spinners  of 
England  will  look  witii  a  favourable 
eye  on  the  importation,  duff  free,  or 
at  a  small  cost,  of  the  cotton  ffoods  of 
France  or  Germany,  or  the  silk-manu- 
fiusturers  of  Spitalfields  or  Maccles- 
field on  that  of  the  silks  of  Lyons  1 
The  thmg  is  ridiculous,  and  out  of  the 
question.  And  as  prices  will,  as  a 
matter  of  comse,  be  muck  more  raised 


in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  rival  Con-  - 
tinental  states,  this  effect  will  be  great- 
ly accelerated  by  the  enhancement  of 
f>rices,  owing  to  the  increased  gold  com- 
ng  in.  There  will  be  more  difficulty, 
doubtiess,  in  persuading  the  opera- 
tives of  towns  that  their  interests  are 
identified  with  nrotection  to  agricul- 
tural ph>duce,  oecause  it  tends  to 
augment  the  price  of  provisions.  But 
as  the  classes  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  on  agriculture  are  double 
those  dependent  on  manufactures,  any 
considerable  lowering  of  the  franchise, 
either  directly  by  law,  or  indirectly  by 
an  enlarged  currency,  will  gradually 
give  them  the  majority,  and  the  divi- 
sion  of  the  country  into  electoral  dis- 
tricts would  at  once  do  so. 

The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  a  vesting  of  the  government 
of  the  state  in  the  working  classes,  is 
not  to  the  monarchy,  but  to  the  hold- 
ers of  realized  wealth.  Experience 
has  now  opened  the  eyes  of  men 
generally  to  the  important  truth  that 
universal  suflfbge,  in  old  states,  leads 
directiy  and  inevitably  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  despotic  and  monarchical 
power:  the  example  of  republican 
France  seating  Louis  Napoleon  on 
the  throne  by  a  majority  of  seven 
millions  of  yotes,  has  not  been 
lost  upoft  mankind.  The  reason  is, 
that  when  power  is  so .  infinitely  sub- 
divided, it  becomes,  like  air  or  water, 
valueless  In  general  estimation  to  ite 
possessors;  and  the  powerful  agency 
of  individual  ambition  beinff  thus  re- 
moved from  the  social  ana  national 
feelings  of  mankind,  the  instinct  of 
loyalty  acta  with  undiminished  force* 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  throne  of 
Queen  Victoria  would  be  endangered 
by  the  establishment  of  universaT  suf- 
frage in  the  British  dominions :  and  but 
for  tho  fatal  supremacy  of  Paris,  France 
in  1793,  would  have  supnorted  the  mo- 
narchy, and  maintained  Louis  XVI, 
on  the  throne.  But  the  case  is  verf 
different  with  the  holders  of  realised 
capital  or  great  estates.  They  would 
ran  the  most  imminent  hazard  from 
any  change  which  should  admit  the 
working  classes  into  the  direction  of 
the  state.  What  they  would  do  may 
be  guessed  at  with  uniBnring  certainty, 
by  observing  what^  on  a  similar  ac- 
quisition, the  ten-pounders  have  done. 

They  have  estoblished  Free  Trade^ 
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relieved  themselves  of  all  direct  tAzes, 
and  declared  an  absolute  immunity 
from  direct  taxation  in  their  own 
favour,  under  the  penalty  of  instant 
dismissal  from  office  of  any  govern- 
ment proposing  such  a  monstrous 
thing  as  the  impositition  of  any  bur- 
dens on  them.  They  willingly  lay  it 
on  the  land  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on 
successions,  or  on  professions  in  that 
of  an  impost  or  income,  because  they 
are  below  the  taxable  law ;  but  any- 
thing like  a  house-tax,  which  would  in- 
clude themselves,  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  household-suffrage  men  will  be 
not  a  whit  behind  the  Magyars  of 
Hungary,  the  notables  of  France,  and 
the  ten-pounders  of  England,  in  de- 
claring an  immunity  from  taxation  in 
their  own  favour;  but  as  they  have, 
in  general,  no  income  to  tax  under 
any  line  which  they  will  permit  to  be 
drawn,  and  no  property  to  succeed  to, 
the  immunity  for  which  they  will  con- 
tend will  be  from  the  taxes  on  con- 
sumption of  such  articles  as  they  eai 
and  do  not  produce.  Tea,  sugar,  Deer, 
tobacco,  rum,  spirits,  and  the  like,  if 
rendered  duty  free,  would  free  them 
from  fifteen  or  twenty  millions,  eresLi 
part  of  which  they  do  pay ;  and  to 
the  removal  of  these  taxes,  as  the 
real  hurdena  on  labour ^  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  certain  the  efforts  of  the 
working  classes,  under  any  approach 
to  universal  suffrage,  will  be  mainly 
directed.  The  gap  they  will  propose 
to  fill  up  by  increased  duties  on  real- 
ised property,  in  the  form  of  property, 
tax  and  succession-duties — that  is,  by 
indirect  measures  of  confiscation. 
••Free  Trade,"  say  the  Americans, 
••  is  another  word  for  direct  taxation ; 
and  direct  taxation  is  another  word 
for  abolition  of  state  debts."  If  the 
f^ndholders  of  Great  Britain  come  to 
be  threatened  with  direct  or  indirect 
confiscation,  it  will  be  the  consequence 
of  the  system  of  government  which, 
for  selfish  object^  they  themselves 
introduced. 

But  whatever  opmions  may  be  form- 
ed on  these  speculative  points,  the  un- 
ravelling of  which  as  yet  lies  buried  in 
the  womb  of  fate,  one  thing  is  perfectly 


clear,  and  haa  already  been   proTed, 
that  we  have  been  saved  froooi  a  mone- 
tary crisis  of  the  most  severe,  perhaps 
udprecedented  descriptioD,    in    these 
times,  entirely  in  consequence  of  the 
monetary  system  of  Sir  K.  Peel  having 
been  counterworked  by  the  discovery 
of    the    Californian    and    Anetralian 
mines.    With  a  balanee    of  imports 
over  exports  of  from  j&30,000,0(K)  to 
£40,000,000  sterling  a  year  for  five 
years  past,  how  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  a  monetary  crisis  conld  have 
been  averted,  of  the  moat  dreadM 
character,  if  the  plentiful  supplies  from 
the  gold  regions  had  not  given  oa  the 
means  of  supplying  the   deficiency! 
This  explaina  how  it  happens  thai  the 
gold  does  not  remain  in  this  country, 
and  how  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  though  atill  immenae,  baa 
sunk  £4,000,000  within  the  Ust  tnrelve 
months.    It  goes  abroad  to  pay  the 
balance  of  imports  over  exports  occa- 
sioned by  the  Free  Trade  system.    But 
for  these  immenae  sapplies,  the  mak- 
ing good  that  balance  must,  two  years 
ago,  have  landed  us  in  a  crisis  exceed- 
ing in  severity  anything  recorded  in 
English  history— the  craah  of  1847  it- 
self not  excepted.     Suppose  at  this 
moment  the  importations  of  ffold  were 
to  ceasey  or  to  be  seriously  diminished, 
can  any  one  doubt  that  a  dreadful 
monetary  crisis  would  not  at  once  en- 
sue f  The  huffe  balance  of  imports  over 
exports  woula  speedily  drain  us  of  our 
ffold,  and,  of  course,  under  Sir  Robert 
reePs  system,  drain  na  of  our  notes 
also.    Even  as  it  is,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  any  foreifi^n  events 
likely  to  increase  this  vast  drain  upon 
our  metallic  resources  will  occasion  a 
considerable  embamassment    in    the 
money  market,  of  which  the  recent 
raising  of  bank  discounts  to  ,3f^ 
cent  on  the  prospect  of  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  is  a  proo£   If  then 
we  are,  and  have  for  two  years  been 
prosperous,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of, 
but  in  spite  of  Free  Trade ;  If  we  have 
avoided,  and  are  avoiding  disaster,  ft 
is  not  in  (ftnsequence  of  our  monetary 
system,  but  because  Providence  has 
reversed  it. 
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THE   NARCOTICS  WE   INDULGE   IN. 


When  a  distmguished  man  sinks 
into  his  grave,  from  the  midst  of 
many  rivius  in  a  common  race,  the 
strife  of  opinions  in  reference  to  him 
is  instantaneously  allayed;  personal 
feelings,  if  not  quenched,  are  repressed 
and  hushed ;  and,  like  the  heroism  of 
the  triumphant  warrior,  when  he  is 
caught  hy  the  anxious  eye  emerging  un- 
scathed from  the  battle  and  the  smoke, 
his  merits  appear  now  unclouded  and 
confessed.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the 
general  feeling  among  the  members  of 
his  own  profession  m  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  valuable  work  now  be- 
fore us.  Snatched  suddenly  from  the 
midst  of  his  labours,  before  the  tliird 
edition  of  his  Maleria  Medica  was 
completed,  there  are  few  in  any  way 
familiar  with  the  subject  who  will 
not  regret  the  sudden  extinction  of  so 
much  learning,  and,  apart  from  all 
private  considerations,  that  the  world 
should  have  so  prematurely  lost  the 
benefits  of  his  ripening  judgment  and 
experience,  and  tlie  results  of  his 
extended  reading  and  research.  Yet 
how  many  precious  cabinets  of  col- 
lected knowledge  do  we  see  thus 
hurriedly  sealed  up  for  ever?  How 
often,  when  a  man  appears  to  have 
reached  that  condition  of  mental  cul- 
ture and  accumulated  information,  in 
which  he  lis  fitted  to  do  the  most  for 


the  advancement  of  learning,  or  for 
promoting  the  material  comfort  of  his 
fellows,  how  often  does  the  cold  hand 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  paralyse 
and  stop  him!  He  has  been  per- 
mitted to  add  only  a  small  burden  of 
earth  to  the  rising  mound  of  intel- 
lectual elevation,  scarcely  enough  to 
signify  to  aftercomers  that  Ms  hand  has 
laboured  at  the  work.  Nevertheless, 
he  may  have  shown  a  new  way  of 
advancing  in  some  sense,  so  that  to 
others  the  toil  is  easier  and  the  progress 
faster,  because  he  has  gone  before. 
The  more;  however,  the  true-hearted 
worker  in  the  cause  of  progressive 
science  becomes  familiar  with  its 
actual  condition  and  its  great  future, 
the  more  he  becomes  satisfied  also  of 
the  vanity  of  attempting  to  associate 
with  an  mdi\1dual  name  the  merit  of 
this  or  that  advance — the  more  ear- 
nestly he  trains  himself  to  find  the 
best  reward  for  mdividual  attempts  in 
the  grov^ng  conquests  and  dimenaons 
of  the  field  he  cultivates,  and  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  not  been 
unhelpful  in  widening  its  domain. 
Such  a  consciousness  Dr.  Pereura 
might  well  entertain,  and  we  trust  ho 
found  in  it  something  to  alleviate  the 
regrets  the  best  of  us  naturally  feel, 
when  compelled  to  leave  a  favourite 
task  unfinished. 


1.  Tht  EUtMnta  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutics,    Bt  Jonathan  Perbira, 
M.  I>.,  F.  R.  a    Third  Edition.    London,  1849-60.     Pp.  1688. 

2.  Thi  Con/eieiaM  of  an  Englisk  Opium-JSater.    Fifth  Edition.    London. 
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We  fihoald  be  forsaking  widely  the 
field  we  usually  occupy,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers  any 
analyua  of  a  work  so  Elaborate  and 
80  purely  professional  as  this  of  Dr. 
Pereira.  We  propose,  however,  to 
take  it  as  our  text-book,  in  conaideiv 
mg  a  subject  of  great  general  interest 
—one  scarcely  of  more  importance  to 
the  professional  physician  than  it  is  to 
the  physiologist,  the  psychologist;  and 
the  economic^  statist.  Tlie  book  is  re- 
plete with  scattered  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Narcotics  toe  wdvlee  tn, 
and  some  of  this  we  propose  to  orinff 
together  in  the  present  article.  And 
among  other  sources  from  which  we 
mean  to  draw  the  materials  necessary 
to  our  purpose,  are  the  Confessions  of 
an  English  Opium-EkUery  long,  long 
ago  noticed  m  our  pages,  but,  to  us 
who  have  been  reaoing  it  to-day,  as 
fresh  and  new  as  ever — as  full  of  in- 
terest, as  suggestive  ox  profound  re- 
flection. We  who  are  ourselves  some- 
what scientific,  can  scarce  restrain  a 
selfish  sigh  when  we  think  how  fresh 
and  new,  how  sure  of  human  sym- 
pathy this  actual  buniing  experience 
of  a  living  man  will  continue  to  be 
when  the  heavy  and  toilsome  tomes 
of  Pereira  shall  have  become  mere  re- 
cords of  the  progress  of  science,  and 
be  turned  up  only  to  illustrate  the  igno- 
rance of  the  most  learned  or  trusted 
in  their  professions  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  ministering  fully  to  his  natural 
wants,  man  passes  through  three  suc- 
cessive stages.  First,  the  necessities 
of  his  material  existence  are  provided 
for ;  next,  his  cares  are  assuaged  and 
for  the  time  banished ;  and  li^y,  his 
employments,intellectual  and  animal,are 
multiplied,  and  for  the  time  exalted. 
Beef  and  bread  represent  the  means 
by  which,  in  every  country,  the  first 
end  is  attained ;  fermented  hquors  help 
OS  to  the  second;  and  the  third  we 
reach  by  the  aid  of  narcotics. 

When  we  examine,  in  a  chemical 
sense,  the  anunal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  in  a  thousand  varied 
forms,  among  various  nations,  take  the 
tjace  of  the  beef  and  pudding  of  the 
Englishman  in  supplying  the  first  ne- 
cessities of  our  nature,  we  are  struck 
with  the  remarkable  general  similarity 
which  prevails  among  them  naturally, 
or  which  they  are  mi^e  to  assumo  by 


the  artifices  of  cookery,  before  Ihey 
are  conveyed  mto  the  stomach.  And 
we  excbum,  in  irrepressible  wonder, 
**by  what  universal  instinct  is  it  that 
unaer  so  many  varied  conditions  of 
climate  and  of  natural  vegetation,  the 
experience  of  man  has  led  him  every- 
where so  nicelv  to  adjust  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  staple  forms  of  his 
diet  to  the  chemical  wants  of  his  living 
body?" 

Nor  is  ^  lightening  of  care  less 
widely  and  'extensively  -  attamed. 
Savage  and  civilised  tribes,  near  and 
remote— the  houseless  barbarian  wan- 
derer, the  settied  peasant,  and  the 
skilled  citizen — all  have  found,  withoat 
intercommunion,  through  some  com- 
mon and  instinctive  process,  the  art 
of  preparing  fermented  drinks,  and  of 
procuring  for  themselves  the  enjoy- 
ments and  miseries  of  intoxication. 
The  juice  of  the  cocooruut  tree  yields 
its  toddy  wherever  this  valuable  pahn 
can  be  made  to  grow.  Another  palm 
affords  a  fermented  wine  on  the  An- 
dean slopes  of  Chili — ^the  sugar  palm 
intoxicates  in  the  Indian  Archipela^, 
and  among  the  Moluccas  and  Philip- 
pines— ^wiule  the  best  palm  wine  of  all 
IS  prepared  from  the  sap  of  the  oil- 
palms  of  the  African  coast.  In  Mexico 
the  American  aloe  (Agave  Americana) 
gave  its  much-lovea  pulque,  and  pro- 
bably also  its  ardent  Drandy,  long 
before  Cortez  invaded  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  the  Aztecs.  Fruits  sup- 
ply  the  cider,  the  peny,  and  the  wine, 
of  many  civilised  regions — ^barley  and 
the  cereal  grains  the  beer  and  brandy 
of  others;  while  the  milk  of  their 
breeding  mares  supplies  at  wfll  to 
the  wandering  Tartar,  either  a  mild 
exhUarating  (mnk,  or  an  ardentiy  in- 
toxicating spnit.  And  to  our  wonder 
at  the  wide  prevalence  of  this  taste, 
and  our  surprise  at  the  success  with 
which,  in  so  many  different  way8, 
mankind  has  been  able  to  gratify  it, 
the  chemist  adds  a  new  wonder  and 
surprise  when  he  teUs  us,  tiiat,  as  in 
the  case  of  his  food,  so  in  preparing 
his'  intoxicating  drinks,  man  has 
everywhere  come  to  the  same  result 
His  fermented  liquors,  wherever  and 
from  whatever  substances  prepared, 
all  contain  the  same  exciting  alcohol, 
producing  everywhere,  upon  every 
human  heing^  uie  same  exhUarating 
effects  I 
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it  is  aoliiewlHii  ^fiiTeient  ss  regards 
tho  not  stage  of  human  waofca — ^the 
exalted  stage  wfaieh  we  arrive  at  by 
the  aid  of  narcotica.  Of  these  narcottca 
H  is  remarkable  that  almost  every 
eountnr  or  tribe  has  its  own^-either 
aborigmal  or  imported — so  that  the 
•Dfliferaal  iiiatinct  haa  led  somehow  or 
other  to  the  mdversal  supply  of  this 
mmtalao. 

The  aborigines  of  Central  America 
rolled  np  the  tobacco  leaf,  and  dreamed 
away  their  lives  in  amoky  reveries, 
ages  before  Columbus  was  bom^  or 
the  colonists  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
brooght  it  within  the  ehaate  precincts 
of  the  EUzabethan  court.  The  cocoa 
kef,  now  the  comfort  and  strength  of 
the  Peruvian  muletero,  was  <£ewed 
as  A<  does  it,  in  far  remote  times, 
aad  among  the  same  mountains,  by 
the  Indian  natives  whose  blood  he 
inherits.  The  use  of  opium  and  hemp, 
and  the  betel  nut,  among  eastern 
Asiatics,  mounts  up  to  the  times  of 
most  fabulous  antiquity,  as  probably 
does  that  of  the  pepper  tribe  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  the  Indian 
archipelago;  while  in  northern  Eu- 
rope the  hop,  and  in  Tartary  the 
narcotic  fungus,  havD  been  in  use 
from  tame  immemorial.  In  aM  these 
countries  the  wished  for  end  has  been 
attained,  as  in  the  case  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  by  different  means;  but 
the  precise  effect  upon  the  system,  by 
the  use  of  each  substance,  has  not, 
in  this  case,  been  the  same. ,  On 
the  contrary,  tobacco,  and  coca,  and 
opium,  and  hemp,  and  the  hop,  and 
CocctJtM  indicus,  and  the  toadstool, 
each  exercises  an  influence  upon  the 
hnman  frame,  which  is  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  which  in  many  respects  is 
fall  of  mtereat,  and  deserving  of  pro- 
found study.  These  differences  we 
80  far  know  to  arise  from  the  active 
substance  they  severally  contain  be- 
ii^  chemically  different. 

I.  Tobacco. — Of  all  the  narcotics 
we  have  mentioned,  tobacco  is  in  use 
over  the  Uu'eest  area,  and  by  the 
greatest  numoer  of  people.  Opium 
comes  next  to  it ;  and  the  hemp  plant 
occupies  the  third  place. 

llie  tobacco  plant  is  indigenous  to 
tropical  .^nerica,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Spaui  and  France  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oeirtniy  by 


fte  SpaniBids,  and  into  England  half 
a  cent^  later  (1686)  by  Su-  Prands 
Drake.  Since  that  time,  both  the  use 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  have 
apread  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe.  Besides  ihe  different  parts  of 
America,  including  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  the  United  States,  Mexi- 
co, the  Western  coast,  the  Spanish 
main,  Brazil,  Cuba,  St  Domingo,  Tri- 
nidad, &c.,  it  has  spread  in  the  East 
into  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  China, 
Australia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Japan.  It  has  been  raised  with  suc- 
cess also  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe;  while  in  Africa  it  is  cnlti- 
vated  in  Egypt,  Algeria,  in  the  Ca- 
naries, on  tiie  Western  coast,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  It  is,  indeed, 
among  narcotics,  what  the  potato  is 
among  food-plants — ^the  most  exten- 
sively cultivated,  the  most  hardy,  and 
tho  most  tolerant  of  changes  in  tem- 
perature, altitude,  and  general  climate. 

We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  the 
use  of  the  plant  has  become  not  less 
universal  than  its  cultivation.  In 
America  it  is  met  with  everywhere, 
and  the  consumption  is  enormous.  In 
Europo,  from  the  plains  of  sunny  Cas- 
tile to  the  frozen  Archangel,  the  pipe 
and  the  cigar  are  a  common  solace 
among  all  ranks  and  conditions.  In 
vain  was  the  use  of  it  prohibited  in 
kussia,  and  the  knout  threatened  for 
the  first  offence,  and  death  for  the 
second.  In  vain  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
thundered  out  his  bull  against  it.  In 
vain  our  own  James  1.  wrote  his 
*•  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco."  Oppo- 
sition only  excited"  more  general  atten- 
tion to  tihe  plant,  awakened  curiosity 
regarding  it,  and  promoted  its  con- 
sumption. 

So  in  the  East — ^the  priests  and  sul- 
tans of  Turkey  and  Persia,  declared 
smoking  a  t&n  against  their  holy  reli- 
don,  yet  nevertheless  the  Turks  and 
rcrsians  became  the  greatest  smokers 
in  the  world.  In  Turkey  the  pipe  is 
perpetually  in  the  mouth;  in  India 
all  classes  and  both  sexes  smoke ;  in 
China  the  practice  is  so  universal 
tiiat  **  every  female,  from  the  age  of 
eight  or  nme  years,  wears  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  her  dress  a  small  silken 
pocket  to  hold  tobacco  and  a  pipe." 
It  is  even  argued  by  Pallas  that  the 
extenfflve  prevalence  of  the  practice 
m    Asia,   and  especially   in    Chma, 
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proves  the  use  of  tobacco  for  amoking 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  discovery 
of  the  New  Worfd.  "  Amongst  the 
Chinese,"  he  says, "and  amongst  the 
Mongol  tribes  who  had  the  most  in- 
tercourse with  them,  the  custom  of 
smoking  is  so  general,  so  freouent, 
and  has  become  so  indispensable  a 
luxury;  the  tobacco  purse  affixed  to 
their  belt  so  necessary  an  article  of 
dress;  the  form  of  the  pipes,  from 
which  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  taJien 
the  model  of  theirs,  so  original ;  and, 
lastly,  the  preparation  of  the  yellow 
leaves,  which  are  merely  rubbed  to 
pieces  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so 
peculiar — that  ihey  could  not  possibly 
aerive  all  this  from  America  by  way 
of  Europe,  especially  as  India,  where 
the  practice  of  smoking  is  not  so  ge- 
neral, intervenes  between  Persia  and 
China."* 

Leaving  this  question  of  its  origin, 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised,  when 
he  considers  how  widely  the  practice 
of  smoking  prevails,  that  the  total 
produce  of  tobacco  grown  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  has  heen  calculated  by 
Mr;  Crawford  to  amount  to  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  two  millions  of  tons. 
The  comparative  magnitude  of  this 
quantity  will  strike  the  reader  more 
forcibly,  when  we  state  that  the  whole 
of  the  wheat  consumed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain— estimating  it 
at  a  quarter  a-head,  or  in  round  num- 
bers at  twenty  millions  of  quarters- 
weighs  only  four  and  one-third  mil- 
lions of  tons;  so  that  the  tobacco 
yeariy  raised  for  the  gratification  of 
this  one  form  of  the  narcotic  appetite 
weighs  as  much  as  the  wheat  con- 
sumed by  ten  millions  of  Englishmen. 
And  reckoning  it  at  only  double  the 
market  value  of  wheat,  or  two  pence 
and  a  fraction  per  pound,  it  is  worth 
m  money  as  much  as  all  the  wheat 
eaten  in  Great  Britain. 

The  largest  producers,  and  pro- 
bably the  birgest  consumers,  of  to- 
bacco, are  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. The  annual  production,  at  the 
last  two  decennial  periods  of  their  cen- 
sus returns,  was  estimated  at 

1840,    .    .    219,163,3191b. 

1860,     .     .     199,762,646  " 

beinff  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the 

whole  supposed  produce  of  the  globe. 


One  of  the  remaricable  ciream. 
stances  connected  with  the  history  of 
tobacco  is,  the  rB]miity  with  wfakdi 
its  growth  and  consmnption  have  in- 
creaaed,  m  almost  every  country, 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  tai 
1662,  the  quantity  raised  in  \ligima 
— the  chief  producer  of  tobsoeo  on* 
the  American  shores  of  the  Atbnlic 
—was  only  60,000  lb. ;  and  the  qnaii. 
tity  exported  from  that  cdoDy  in 
1689,  only  120,000  lb.  In  two  hun- 
dred  and  thirty  years,  the  produce 
has  risen  to  neaily  tvidce  as  many 
paillions.  And  the  extension  of  its  use 
in  our  own  country  may  be  infened 
from  the  facts  that,  in  the  above  year 
of  1689,  the  total  importation  was 
120,000  lb.  of  Virginian  tobooeo,  part 
of  which  was  probably  re-exported; 
while,  in  1862,  the  quantity  entered 
for  home  consumption  amoantod  to 

28,668,753  lb. 
being  something  over  a  pound  per 
head  of  the  whole  population ;  and  to 
this  must  be  added  the  large  quantity 
of  contraband  tobacco,  which  the 
heavy  duty  of  3s.  per  lb.  tempts  the 
smug£;ler  to  introduce.  The  whole 
duty  levied  on  the  above  quantity  in 
1852,  was  £4,650,741,  whwh  is  equal 
to  a  poll-tax  of  3s.  a  head. 

Tobacco,  as  every  child  among  us 
now  knows,  is  used  for  smoking,  for 
che^\1ng,  and  for  snuflSnff.  Hie  se- 
cond of  these  practiees  is,  in  many 
respects,  tlie  most  disgusting,  and  is 
now  rarely  seen  in  t&s  country,  ex- 
cept among  seafaring  men.  On  ship- 
board, smoking  is  always  dangerous, 
and  often  forbidden ;  while  snuffing  is 
expensive  and  inconvenient;  so  that, 
if  the  weed  must  be  used,  the  prso 
tice  of  chewing  it  can  alone  be  re- 
sorted to. 

For  the  smoker  and  chewer  it  \» 
prepared  in  various  forms,  and  sold 
imder  different  names.  The  dried 
leaves,  coarsely  broken,  are  sold  as 
canaster  or  knaster.  When  moisten- 
ed, compressed,  and  cut  into  fine 
threads,  they  form  cut  or  shag  to- 
bacco. Moistened  with  molasses  or 
with  syrup,  and  pressed  into  cakes, 
they  are  called  cavendish  and  negro- 
head,  and  are  used  indifferently  dther 
for  chewing  or  smoking.    Moistened 


*  irOuUocK*  Commercial  DicHonairy,  edit  1847,  p.  1814w 
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in  the  ume  way,  aad  lw>aten  until 
they  «re  soft,  and  then  twisted  into  a 
thiuc  stridjg-,  thej  form  the  ]Ngtail  or 
twifli  of  the  chewer.  Cigars  are 
formed  of  the  dried  leaves,  deprived 
of  their  midribs,  and  rolled  up  into  a 
short  spindle.  When  eut  straight,  or 
tnmeated  at  each  end,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom at  Manilla,  they  are  distinguished 
i&ehenols. 

For  the  Bnaff>taker,  ^e  dried  leaves 
are  sprinkled  with  water,  laid  in 
heaps,  and  allowed  to  ferment.  They 
are  then  dried  again,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  baked  or  roasted.  The  dry 
iDixSs,  like  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  are 
nsttaliy  prepared  from  the  midribs — 
the  n^ipees,  or  moist  snuffs,  from  the 
iioii  pifft  of  the  leaves.  The  latter 
are  also  variously  scented,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  customer. 

Extensively  as  it  is  used,  it  is  sur- 
piismg  how  very  few  can  state  dis- 
tinctly the  eiSects  which  tobacco  pro- 
daces— can  explain  the  kind  of  plea- 
sure the  use  of  it  gives  them — why 
they  began,  and  for  what  reason  they 
eontinxie  the  indulgence.  In  truth, 
few  have  thought  of  these  points — 
have  cared  to  analyse  their  sensations 
when  under  the  narcotic  influence  of 
tobacco— or,  if  they  have  analysed 
them,  would  care  to  tell  truly  what 
kmd  of  relief  it  is  whidi  they  seek  in 
the  use  of  it  ^  In  habitual  smokers," 
says  Dr.  Pereira,  «*  the  practice,  when 


effects  of  chewing  are  of  a  similar 
land.  Those  of  snuffing  are  only  less 
in  degree ;  and  the  influence  which  to- 
bacco exercises  in  the  mouth,  in  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  saliva,  &c.,  mani- 
fests Itself  when  used  as  snuff  in 
prodncmg  sneezing,  and  in  increasing 
the  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose. 
The  excessive  use  of  snuff,  however, 
blunts  the  sense  of  smell,  niters  the 
tone  of  voice,  and  occasionally  pro- 
duces dyspepsia  and  loss  of  appetite. 
In  rarer  cases  it  ultimately  induces 
apoplexy  and  delirium. 

But  it  is  the  soothing  and  tiimquil- 
lislng  effect  it  has  on  the  mind  for 
which  tobacco  is  chiefly  indulged  in. 
And  amid  the 'teasing  paltry  cares,  as 
well  as  the  more  poignant  griefs  of 
life,  what  a  blessing  that  a  mere  ma- 
terial soother  and  tranquilliser  can  bo 
found,  accessible  alike  to  all — ^to  the 
desolate  and  the  outcast,  equally  with 
him  who  is  rich  in  a  happy  home  and 
the  felicity  of  sympathising  friends! 
Is  there  any  one  so  sunk  in  happiness 
himself,  as  to  wonder  that  millions  of 
the  world-chafed  should  flee  to  it  for 
solace?  Yet  the  question  still  re- 
mains which  is  to  bring  out  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  tobacco.  Wo 
may  take  for  granted  that  it  acts  in 
soine  way  upon  the  nervous  system; 
but  what  is  the  special  effect  of  to- 
bacco on  the  brain  and  nerves,  to 
which  the  pleasing  reverie  it  produces 


employed  moderately,  provokes  thirst,  is  to  be  ascribed  ?  "  The  pleasure  of 
• xL_  x._^  _i.  __!•„_  __j  Ujq  i^verio  consequent  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  pipe  consists,"  according 
to  Dr.  Madden,  "in  a  temporary  an- 
nihilation of  thought  People  really 
cease  to  think  .w^hen  they  have  been 
long  smoking.  I  have  asked  Turks 
repeatedly  what  they  have  been  think- 
mg  of  during  their  long  smoking  reve- 
ries, and  they  replied,  *0f  nothing.' 
I  could  not  remind  them  of  a  smde 
idea  having  occupied  tiieu-  minds; 
and  in  the  'consideration  of  the  Turk- 
ish character  there  is  no  more  curious 
circumstance  connected  with  thebr 
moral  condition.  The  opinion  of 
Locke,  that  the  soul  of  a  waking  man 
is  never  without  thought,  because  it 
is  the  condition  of  being  awake,  is,  in 
my  mind,  contradkted  by  the  waking 
somnambulism,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  of  a  Moslem."* 


increases  the  secretion  of  saliva,  and 
produces  a  remarkably  soothing  and 
tranquiUtsmg  effect  on  the  mind, 
which  has  made  it  so  much  admired 
and  adopted  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  by  all  nations,  civilised  and  bar- 
barous." Tidsen  in  excess  in  any 
foim,  and  espedally  by  persons  unae- 
customed  to  it,  it  produces  nausea, 
vomiting,  in  some  cases  ^ui^^ng,  uni- 
versal trembling,  staggenng,  convul- 
ave  movements,  paralysis,  toroor, 
and  death.  Cases  are  on  record  of 
persons  killmg  themselves  by  smok- 
ing seventeen  or  eighteen  inpes  at  a 
sittmg.  With  some  constitutions  it 
never  agrees;  but  both  our  author 
and  Dr.  Christison  of  Edinburgh  ^ee 
that  *«no  well-ascertamed  iU  enects 
have  been  shown  to  result  from  the 
haUtaal  practice  of-  smoking."    The 


*  Madden,  Trav^  in  Turkey,  vol  i.  p.  16. 
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We  conoede  that  Dr.,  Madden  might 
find  in  England,  in  Germany,  and  in 
Holland,  many  good  smokers,  who 
would  make  excellent  Moslems  in  his 
sense,  and  who  at  the  close  of  long 
tobacco  reveries  are  utterly  uncon- 
acious  and  innocent  of  a  single  thought 
Yet  we  restrict  our  faith  in  his  opi- 
nion to  the  simple  belief,  that  tobacco, 
with  a  haze  such  as  its  smoke  creates^ 
tends  to  soften  down  and  assuage  the 
intensity  of  all  inner  thoughts  or  ex* 
ternal  impressions  which  affect  the 
feelings,  and  thus  to  create  a  still  and 
peaceful  repose — such  a  quiet  rest  as 
one  fancies  mi^ht  be  found  m  the 
hazy  distance  of  Turner's  landscapes. 
We  deny  that,  in  Europeans  in  gene- 
ral, smoking  puts  an  end  to  intellec- 
tud  exertion.  In  moderation,  our 
own  experience  is,  that  it  sharpens 
and  strengthens  it;  and  we  doubt 
very  much  if  those  learned  Teutonks 
professors,  who  smoke  all  day,  whose 
studies  are  perpetually  obscured  by 
the  fumes  of  the  weed,  and  who  are 
even  said  to  smoke  during  sleep, 
would  willingly,  or  with  good  temper, 
concede  that  the  heavy  tomes  which 
in  yearly  thousands  appear  at  the 
Lelpsic  book  fair,  have  all  been  written 
after  their  authors  had  **  really  ceased 
to  think.**  Still  it  Ls  probably  true, 
and  may  be  received  as  the  character- 
istic of  tobacco  among  narcotics,  that 
its  major  and  first  effect  b  to  assuage, 
and  allay,  and  soothe  the  system  in 
general;  its  minor,  and  second,  or 
after  effect,  to  excite  and  invigorate, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  steadmess 
and  fixity  to  the  powers  of  thought 

The  active  substances,  or  chemical 
ingredients  of  tobacco,  or  tobacco 
smoke,  by  which  these  effects  upon 
the  system  are  produced,  are  three  in 


number.  The  fint  Is  a  vvlaiae  <h1, 
of  which  aboot  two  grains  oan  be  ob> 
tained  from  a  pound  of  leaves,  by  dia- 
tiiling  them  with  water.  This  oil  or 
fat  **  is  solid,  Jias  the  odour  of  tobaoee, 
and  a  bitter. taste.  It  esieites  m  the 
tongue  and  throat]  a  sensation  aimBar 
to  that  of  tobacco'  smoke ;  and,  when 
swallowed,  gives  rise  to  giddiness, 
nausea,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit'' 
SmaU  as  the  quantity  ia,  therefore, 
which  is  present  in  the  leaf,  this  sub- 
stance must  be  reguded  as  one  of  the 
Ingredients  upon  winch  the  effeets  of 
tobacco  depend. 

The  9eoimi  is  a  volatile  tiBuUi,  aa  it 
is  called  by  chemists,  wiiieh  is  also 
obtained  by  a  form  of  distiUatioo. 
The  substance  is  liquid,  hae  the  odour 
of  tobaoeo,  an  acrid,  buniing  taste, 
and  is  possessed  of  narcotic  and  higiily 
poisonous  qualities.  In  this  l^ter 
quality  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Pms- 
sic  acid.  The  proportion  of  this  sub- 
stance contained  m  the  leaf  varies 
firom  3  to  8  per  cent,  so  that  he  who 
smokes  a  hundred  grains  of  tobaoeo 
ffkz^draw  into  his  mouth  from  three 
to  eight  gnuns  of  one  of  the  most 
anbtie  of  all  known  poisons.  It  wifl 
not  be  doubted,  therefiH^,  that  some 
of  ^e  effects  of  tobacco  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  this  peouiiar  substance. 

The  third  »  an  oil-nm  empyreu- 
matic  oil  it  is  ealled— which  doee  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  natural  lea( 
but  is  produced  along  with  other  sub- 
stances during  the  burning.  This  is 
sum>08ed  to  be  '*  the  juice  <^  eurssd 
hebenon,"  described  by  Shdcs^eare  as 
a  diMmenL*  It  is  aerid,  disagreeaUe 
to  the  taste,  narootie,  aiid  ao  poison- 
ous that  a  single  drop  on  tiM  tongiM 
of  a  cat  causes  iBomemate  convulsions, 
and  in  two  minutes  death. 


*  The  effeota,  real  or  imaginary,  of  this  "juice"  are  thus  described  :— 
"  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard. 
My  eustom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  secure  nour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  jnice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leprous  distilment;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  cipd,  like  eager  droppines  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  whdsome  olood ;  so  did  it  mine ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
Most  laxar^Uke,  with  vile  and  loathsome  erast, 
AH  my  smooth  body.**— iTomM;  Act  L  scec    t. 
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Of  thMd  thuse  afltiY«  iDgi«<fieiiti 
oootained  m  tobaoeo  smoke,  the  Turk* 
iah  and  Indian  pipea»  in  which  the 
moke  is  made  to  peHs  slowly  through 
water,  arrest  a  lai^  proportioii,  and 
thereforo  convey  the  air  to  the  month 
ia  a  milder  form.  The. reservoir  oi  the 
Geraian  meerschauns  retains  the 
sroeser  portions  of  the  oils,  dec,  pro- 
dneed  by  bnrnxng ;  and  the  long  stem 
of  the  Koasian  pipe  has  a  auoiUar  ef- 
fect The  Dutch  and  English  pipea 
retain  less ;  while  the  cigar,  especially 
when  amoked  to  the  end,  discharges 
eveiTthing  mto  the  mouth  of  the 
mioksr,  ttid,  when  he  retams  the  sa- 
liva, gives  him  the  benefit  of  the  united 
action  of  all  the  three  naicotie  sub- 
itances  together,  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  those  who  have  be^ 
aocoatomed  to  smoke  cigars,  espedally 
saeh  as  are  made  of  strong  tobacco, 
flhotild  find  any  other  pipe  both  tame 
and  tastdess,  except  the  short  black 
ciitt^^  which  has  bitely  come  into  fb- 
roar  again  among  inveterate  smokers. 

Tin  ohewer  of  tobacco,  it  will  be 
andersiood  from  the  above  descriptiott 
of  its  active  ingredients,  is  not  exposed 
to  the  efiects  of  the  oil  which  is  pro* 
doeed  during  the  burning.  The 
attend  oU  aim  the  volatile  ukali  are 
the  substances  whkh  act  upon  him; 
T%e  taker  of  snnff  is  in  the  same  c<hi* 
ditbn.  But  his  drug  is  still  mflder 
than  that  of  the  chewer,  inaamodi  as 
the  ntifieial  drying  or  roasting  to 
which  the  tobacco  is  subjected  in  the 
preparation  oi  snuff,  drives  off  a  pop- 
timi  of  the  natural  volatile  oil,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  voktUe  alkali,  and 
thus  renders  it  considerably  less  active 
than  the  natural  leaf. 

In  all  the  properties  by  wfakfa  to- 
bacco is  characterised,  ^b»  produce  of 
diflerent  countries  and  oiatricts  is 
found  to  exhibit  very  sensible  differ- 
ences. At  least  eight  or  ten  qwdes, 
and  num^x>nB  varieties,  of  the  plant 
are  cultivated;  and  the  leaf  of  each 
of  tiiese,  even  where  they  are  all  grown 
in  the  aame  locality,  is  found  to  ex- 
hibit aensible  pecuEarities.  To  these, 
donate  and  soil  add  each  its  spedal 
effects;  vrhQe  the  periods  of  ffrovvtfa  at 
which  the  leaves  are  gatiiered^  and  the 
way  in  whioh  they  aro  dried  or  caved, 
ezerciae  a  wdUmown  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  crop.  To  these  causes 
of  ifivsmty  js  «wn|^  for  tiie  mort 


part,  the  unlike  estimation  in  wUeli 
Vttginian,  Cuban,  AaziUan,  Peruvian, 
East  Indian,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
tobaccos  are  h^d  in  the  market 

The  chemist  explains  all  the  known 
and  well-marked  diveraities  of  quality 
and  flavour  in  the  unadulterated  leaf, 
by  showing  that  each  recognised  va- 
riety of  tobacco  contains  the  active 
ingredients  of  the  leaf  in  a  peculiar 
form  or  proportion ;  and  it  is  inter'* 
eating  to  mia  science  in  his  hands  first 
rendering  satisfactorv  reasons  for  the 
decisions  of  taste.  Thus,  he-has  shown 
that  the  natural  volatile  oil  does  not 
exist  in  the  green  leaf,  but  is  formed 
during  the  drying,  and  hence  the  rea« 
son  why  the  mode  of  curing  affects  the 
strength  and  quality  oi  the  dried  leaf. 
He  bis  also  shown  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  poisonous  alkali  (nlcotin) 
is  smallest  (2  per  cent.)  hi  the  best 
Havannah,  and  lars^eet  (7  per  cent) 
hi  the  Virsinian  tooacco,  and  hence  a 
natural  ana  sound  reason  for  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  former  by  the 
smokers  of  cigars. 

As  to  tiie  lesser  niceties  of  flavour, 
this  probably  depends  upon  other 
odoriferous  ingredients  not  so  active 
in  their  nature,  or  so  essential  to  the 
leaf  as  thoae  already  mentioned.  The 
leaves  of  plants,  hi  this  respect,  are 
easfly  affected  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  especially  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  they  grow  in,  and  of  the 
manure  applied  to  them.  Even  to  the 
grosser  senses  of  us  Europeans,  it  b 
known,  for  examine,  that  pigs'  dun£^ 
carries  its  gout  mto  the  tobacco  raised 
by  its  means.  But  the  more  refined 
organs  of  the  Druses  and  Maronites 
of  Mount  Lebanon  readHy  recognise, 
bv  the  flavour  of  their  tobacco,  the 
kind  of  manure  employed  In  its  cul- 
tivation, and  esteem,  aoove  all  others, 
that  which  has  been  aided  in  its 
growth  by  the  droppings  of  the  goat 

But  in  countries  where  hi^  duties 
upon  tobaoeo  hold  out  a  temptation 
to  fraud,  artificial  flavours  are  given 
1^  various  forms  of  adulteration. 
**  Saccharine  matter  (moUuses,  suflar, 
honey,  &c.,)  which  is  the  principal 
adulterating  mgredient.  Is  said  to  be 
osed  both  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  weight  of  the  tobacco,  and  of 
rendering  it  more  agreeaUe.  Vege- 
table leaves  (as  those  of  rhubarb  imd 
tiM  bMflh)»moMes,  btan,  the  apront- 
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iiig»  of  malt,  beetroot  diogs,  Ikpioiioo, 
terra  japonica,  rosin,  yellow  ochre, 
fullers'  earth,  sond,  saltpetre,  com* 
men  salt,  sal*ammoniac"* — such  is  a 
list  of  the  substances  which  have  been 
detected  in  adulterated  tobaooo.  How 
many  more  may  be  in  daily  use  for 
the  purpose,  who  can  tell  ?  Is  it  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  we  should 
meet  with  manufactured  tobacco  pos- 
sessing a  thousand  different  flavours 
for  which  the  chemistry  of  the  natural 
leaf  can  in  no  way  account? 

There  are  two  other  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  to- 
bacco, which,  because  of  their  econo- 
mical and  social  bearings,  are  pos- 
Hessed  of  much  interest 

First,  Every  smoker  must  have  ob- 
served the  quantity  of  ash  he  has  oc- 
casion to  empty  out  of  his  (Hpe,  or.  the 
large  nozzle  he  knocks  off  m>m  time 
to  time  from  the  burning  end  of  his 
cigar.  This  incombustible  part  is 
equal  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  dried  leaf,  and 
consists  of  earthy  or  mineral  matter 
which  the  tobacco  plant  has  drawn 
from  the  soil  on  which  it  has  grown* 
Every  ton,  when  dried,  of  the  tobacco 
leaf  which  is  gathered,  carries  off, 
therefore,  from  four  to  five  hundred 
weight  of  this  mmeral  matter  from  the 
soil.  And  xis  the  substances  of  which 
the  mineral  matter  oonasts  are  among 
those  which  are  at  once  most  necessaty 
to  vegetation,  and  least  abundant  even 
in  fertile  soils,  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  the  frequent  growth  and 
removal  of  tobacco  from  the  same  field 
must  gradually  affect  its  fertility, -and 
sooner  or  later  exhaust  it 

It  has  been,  and  stMl  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  misfortune  of  many  to- 
bacco-bowing regions,  that  this  simple 
deduction  was  unknown  and  un- 
heeded. The  culture  has  heea  oon- 
tinued  year  after  year  upon  virgin 
soils,  till  the  best  and  richest  were 
at  last  wearied  and  worn  out,  and 
patches  of  deserted  wikiemess  are  at 
length  seen  where  tobacco  plantar 
tions  foimeriy  extended  and  flou- 
rished. Upon  the  Atlantus  borders 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
best  known  modem  instances  of  such 
exhausting  culture  are  to  be  founds 


It  is  one  of  the  trimnphB  of  flie 
chemistry  of  this  century,  diat  it  hu 
asoertained  what  the  land  loeea  bv 
such  imprudent  treatment — what  u 
the  cause,  therefore,  of  the  bairemiees 
that  befalls  it^  and  by  what  new 
management  its  ancient  fertiiity  may 
be  again  restored. 

Second,  It  is  melanefaoiy  to  think 
that  the  gratification  of  this  nareotie 
instinct  of  man  should  in  «ome  coun- 
tries— and  especially  in  North  Ame- 
rica, Cuba,  and  Brazil — have  become 
a  source  of  human  misery  in  its  most 
aggravated  forms.  It  was  long  ago 
remarked  of  the  tobacco  culture  by 
President  Jefferson,  in  hu  Notes  on 
Virginia,  that  ^  it  is  a  culture  produc- 
tive of  infinite  wretchedness.  Those 
employed  in  it  are  in  a  continued  state 
of  exertion  beyond  the  powers  of 
nature  to  su{^rt  little  food  of  any 
kind  is  raised  by  them,  so  that  the 
men  and  animals  6n  these  fanns  are 
badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  n^Mdly  im- 
poverished.'^ But  these  words  do 
not  convey  to  the  EngUsh  reader  a 
complete  idea  of  the  misery  they  al- 
lude to.  The  men  emj^oyed  in  the  cul- 
ture, who  suffer  the  ^'mfinite  wretch* 
edness,"  are  the  slaves  on  the  plaaUu 
tions.  And  it  is  melancholy,  as  wo 
have  said,  to  think  that  the  giatifica- 
tion  of  the  passion  for  tobacco  should 
not  only  have  been  an  eariy  stamuluB 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  but  should  continue 
still  to  be  one  of  the  props  by  which 
it  is  sustahied.  The  exports  of  tobacco 
from  the  United  States  in  the  year 
ending  June  1660,  were  Talw^  at  ten 
millions  of  dollars^  This  sum  Euro- 
pean smokers  pay  for  the  mamtenance 
of  slavery  in  these  states,  besides  what 
they  contribute  for  the  same  purpose 
to  Cuba  and  Brazil.  The  practsee  of 
smoking  is  in  itself,  we  beheve^  neither 
a  moral  nor  a  sodal  evil ;  it  is  merely 
the  gratification  of  a  natural  and  uni- 
versal, as  it  is  an  innocent  instinct 
Pity  that  such  evHs  should  be  per- 
mitted to  flow  from  what  is  in  itself 
so  harmless ! 

n.  Hie  Hop,  which  naay  now 
be  called  the  Enslisk  natcaiict  was 
brought  from  the  Low  Countries,  tad 


•  Pereira,  p.  1427. 

t  Bngliah  edition,  p.  278,  quoted  in  H<Calloch's  OommerM  JHMmmry,  p.  1814. 
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is  ool  known  to  have  been  vsed  in 
mtli  liquor  in  this  country  till  after 
the  year  1624,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VnL  In  1850  the  quantity  of  hops 
grown  m  England  was  21,668  tons, 
paying  a  dntv  of  jSa70,000.  This  is 
suppcwed  to  oe  a  larger  quantity  than 
is  grown  in  all  the  world  besides. 
Only  98  tons  were  exported  in  that 
year;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  320 
tons  were  imported,  so  that  tho  home 
eoBsomption  amounted  to  21,886 
tons,  or  49  millions  of  pounds ;  being 
two^hirds  more  than  ihe  weight  of 
the  tobaeeo  which  we  yearly  consume. 
It  is  the  narcotic  substance,  therefore, 
of  wUch  England  not  only  grows 
more  and  consumes  more  than  idl  the 
worid  besides,  but  of  wlneh  English, 
men  consume  more  than  they  do  of 
any  other   aubetanco    of    the    same 


And  who  that  has  visited  the  hop 
grounds  of  Kent  and  Smrey  in  the 
flowering  season,  will  ever  forget  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  this  clmnninff 
plant?  Climbmg  tho  tall  poles,  and 
dreUng  them  wiUi  tho  clasping  tendrils, 
it  bides  the  formality  and  stiffness  of 
the  tree  that  supports  it  among  the 
exuberant  profusion  of  its  clustering 
flowers,  waving  and  drooping  in 
easy  motion  with  every  tin^  breath 
tiiat  stirs  them,  and  hangmg  m  curved 
wreaths  from  pole  to  pole,  the  hop- 
vmes  dance  and  glitter  beneath  the 
bright  English  sun — ^the  picture  of  a 
true  Engliah  vineyard,  which  neither 
the  Rhine  nor  the  Rhone  can  equal, 
and  only  Italy,  where  her  vines  climb 
the  freest,  can  surpass. 

TTie  hop  "  joyeth  in  a  fat  and  fruit- 
fol  ground,"  as  old  Gerard  hath  it 
(1696).  ''  It  prospereth  the  better  by 
manuring."  And  few  spots  surpass, 
either  in  natural  fertility  or  in  artiii- 
cial  richness,  the  hop  lands  of  Surrey, 
which  lie  along  the  out-crop  of  the 
green  sand  measures  in  the  neighbour'- 
hood  of  Famham.  Naturally  rich  to 
aa  extraordinary  degree  in  the  mine- 
ral food  of  plants,  the  soils  in  this  lo- 
cality have  been  famed  for  centuries 
for  the  growth  of  hope;  and  with  a 
>iew  to  Siis  culture  alone,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  best  portions  sell  as  high 
as  £500  an  acre.  And  the  higheH 
Scotch    fanner^-the    most  liberal  of 


manure — will  find  himself  outdone  by 
the  hop-growers  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 
An  average  of  ten  pounds  an  acre  for 
manure  over  a  hundred  acres  of  hopo^ 
makes  this  branch  of  farming  the  most 
libei-al,  the  most  remarkable,  and  the 
most  es^pensive  of  any  in  England. 

This  mode  of  managing  the  hop, 
and  the  peculiar  value  and  rarity  of 
hop  land,  were  known  very  early. 
They  form  parts  of  its  histoiy  which 
were  probably  unported  with  the  plant 
itself.  Tusser,  who  lived  in  Henry 
VIIL's  time,  and  in  the  reigns  of  his 
three  children,  in  his  PninU  of  Smb- 
bandry  thus  speaks  of  the  hop  :«- 

*^CliooM    toil    for  the  hop  of   the    roiUovM 

iBoald, 
WellHloonged  ftnd  wxongllt    as  a    gardan-plol 

■hoald :  • 

Not  far  from  tha  watar  (Irot  not  orerfloone,) 
This  lenon  well  noted,  ia  meet  to  be  knowae. 

The  fan  is  the  south,  or    elm  lonthlie    and 

weat, 
Is  joy  to  the  hop  ss  weloommed  ghest ; 
fiat  wind  iu  the  north,  or  else  northerly  eut. 
To  hop  is  aa  ill  aa  fray  in  a  feast. 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop-yard,  once  foond  as  ia  told, 
Make  thereof  accoant,  as  of  jewel  of  gold ; 
Now  dig  it  and  leare  it,  the  nm  for  to  bnme, 
And  afteiwarda   fense    it,    to    serve  for   that 
tame. 

The  hop  for  his  profit,  I  thus  do  exalt ; 
It  strengthenetb  diinL  and  farnnreth  malt ; 
And  being  well  brewed,  long  kep  it  will  last. 
And  drawing  abide,  if  ye  draw  not  too  fast  "* 

The  hops  of  commerce  consist  of  the 
female  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  humn- 
ha  lupultts^  or  conunon  hop  plant 
Their  principnl  consumption  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  to  which  they 
give  a  {feasant,  bitter,  aromatw  fla- 
vour, and  tonic  properties.  Part  of  tha 
soporific  quality  of  beer  also  is  ascribed 
to  the  hops,  and  they  are  supposed  hf 
theh*  chemical  properties  to  check  the 
tendency  to  become  sour.  The  active 
principles  in  the  hop  consist  of  a  vola- 
tile oil,  and  a  peculiar  bitter  princi]:4e 
to  which  the  name  of  lupulin  is  given. 

When  the  hop  flowers  are  distilled 
with  water,  they  yield  as  much  aa 
eight  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  a 
volatile  oil,  which  has  a  brownish 
yellow  colour,  a  strong  smell  of  hops, 
and  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  In  this 
'*oil  of  hops"  it  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  that  a  portion  of  the  narcotic 
influence  of  the  flowers  resided,  but 


*  Five  Sundrtd  PifinU  of  Good  Jhuhandrtf.    London  edition  of  1812,  p.  1<)7. 
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MeeHt  ei^rimeirtB  render  tlua  opinioa 
doabtftd.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
case  both  of  tobaeco  and  of  the  hop,  a 
Voialile  substance  distils  over  in  small 
quantity  along  with  the  oil,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  examined  sepa- 
rately, and  in  which  the  narcotic  virtae 
i^des.  Th»  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fact  tiiat  the  rectified  hop  oil  is  not 
possessed  of  narcotic  properties. 

The  hop  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  sleep^ving  qualities.  To  the 
weary  and  wak^ul,  the  hop-pillow 
has  often  given  refireshing  rest,  when 
(Tveiy  o±er  sle^producer  had  failed. 
It  Lb  to  ^  escape,  in  minute  quantities, 
of  the  volatile  narcotic  substance  we 
have  spoken  of,  that  this  soporific 
effBct  of  tiie  flowers  is  most  probably 
to  be  ascribed. 

Besides  the  oil  and  other  volatile 
matter  which  distil  from  them,  the  hop 
Howers,  and  especially  the  fine  now- 
deiy  grains  or  aust  which  by  rubbing, 
can  M  separated  from  them,  yield  to 
alcohol  a  bitter  principle  (lupulin) 
and  a  resinous  substance,  both  in  con- 
siderable proportions.  In  a  common 
tincture  of  hops  these  substances  are 
6ontahied.  They  are  aromatic  and 
tonic,  and  impart  their  own  qualities 
to  our  beer.  They  are  also  soothing, 
tranquillisin^,  and  in  a  slight  degree 
sedative  and  soporific,  in  which  pro- 

Sorties  well-hopped  beer  also  resem- 
es  theu.  It  is  certain  that  hops 
possess  a  narcotic  virtue  which  be«r 
derives  from  them;*  but  in  what  pert 
of  the  female  flower,  or  in  what  pecu- 
Kar  diemical  compound  this  narcotic 
properhr  chiefly  resides,  is  stiU  a  matter 
of  doubt 

To  the  general  reader  it  may  aj^iear 
renutfkable,  that  the  chemistry  of  a 
vegetable  production,  in  such  exten* 
sive  use  as  the  hop,  should  still  be  so 
imperfect— <our  knowledge  of  its  nature 
and  composition  so  unsatisfactory. 
But  the  welWead  chemist,  who  knows 
how  wide  the  field  of  chemical  re- 
search is,  and  how  rajadly  our  know- 


ledge of  It,  as  a  whol«,  la  ^  ^ 
will  feel  no  stnprise.  He  may 
to  see  all  such  obscurities  and  diffi. 
eulties  cleared  away,  but  he  will  feel 
inclined  rsther  to  thank  end  praise 
tile  many  ardent  and  devoted  meii, 
now  labouring  in  this  department^  for 
what  they  are  doing,  than  to  blame 
them  for  being  obliged  to  leave  a  part 
of  the  extensive  fi^d  for  the  present 
uncultivated. 

Among  largely  used  nareoticss,  there- 
fore, especially  m  England,  tiie  hop  is 
to  be  imiced.  It  differs,  however,  mm 
idl  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  m 
being  nirdy  eBi|doyed  alone,  except 
medially.  It  is  added  to  inftisions 
like  that  of  malt,  to  impart  flavour, 
taste,  and  narcotic  virtues.  Used  in 
this  wi^,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  souroes  of  that  ^easbg  exeitement, 
gentie  intoxication,  and  healthy  tonio 
action,  which  well-hopped  bieer  is 
known  to  produce  upon  those  who 
drink  it  Other  common  vegetable 
productions  will  give  the  bitter  flavour 
to  malt  liquor.  Horehound,  uaA  worm- 
wood,  and  gentian,  and  quasda,  and 
strychnia,  and  the  grams  of  paradise, 
and  chicory,  and  various  other  plants, 
have  been  used  to  replace  or  supplanl 
the  faopb  But  none  are  known  to  ap> 
proach  it  in  imparting  those  peculiar 
qualities  which  have  givra  the  hitter 
beer  of  the  present  day  so  weU-meritod 
a  reputation. 

Amon^  our  woildng  classes,  it  b 
tree,  in  the  porters  and  humbler  been 
they  consume  and  prefer,  the  Oo^cidm% 
indku9  finds  a  degree  of  fkvour  whkh 
has  caused  it,  to  a  considerable  deme, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  hop.  This 
singular  berry  possesses  an  intoxicat- 
ing property,  and  not  only  replaces  the 
hop  by  its  bitterness,  but  to  a  eer- 
tain  extent  also  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency of  malt  To  weak  extracts  of 
malt  It  gives  a  richness  and  ftdrmM  in 
the  tnmahy  which  usually  im^y  the 
presence  of  much  malt,  with  a  bitter^ 
ness   which   enables   the   brewer  to 


*  Al^  was  the  name  given  to  unhopped  malt-liauor  before  the  UBe  of  hops  was 
introduced.  When  hops  were  added,  it  was  called  oeer,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  sup- 
pose, because  we  imported  the  custom  from  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  word  beer 
was,  and  is  still,  in  common  use.  Ground  ivr  (Gieehoma  hederaeea,)  called  also  aJe- 
hoof  and  tanhoo(  was  generally  em])loyed  for  preserving  ale  before  the  use  of  hops 
was  known.  ''The  mamlbld  virtues  in  hojM^"  says  Gerara,  in  IfiM,  *^  do  manifestly 
arcue  the  holeeomeness  of  be^re  above  aU^  for  the  hope  rather  make  it  physioall  drinc 
to  keep  the  body  in  health,  than  an  ordh^uy  drti^  Jmr  the  ^oesi^ing  of  our  thiat" 
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wHUiold  one-fluid  of  Us  hoip^  and  a 
eoloor  which  aids  him  in  the  dark«»- 
ing  of  hia  porter.  The  middle  classes 
in  ISsfliuia  ^fer  the  thin  wine-lika 
hitter  beer.  The  skilled  hibourers  in 
ihe  mannftcturing  dbtrkts  prefer 
what  is  rich,  full,  and  substantial  la 
the  month,  ^th  a  yiew  to  their 
taste,  it  is  too  often  drugged  with 
the  Coccuha  wdicus  by  disreputaUe 
brewers ;  •  and  much  of  the  very 
beastly  intoxication  which  the  con- 
Booiption  of  malt  liquor  in  England 
produces,  is  probably  due  to  this  per- 
xocions  admixture.  So  powerful  is 
the  effect  of  this  berry  on  the  apparent 
richness  of  beer,  that  a  single  pound 
produces  an  equal  effect  with  a  bag 
of  malt  The  tenq»tation  to  use  i^ 
therefore,  is  very  strong.  The  quan- 
tity imported  in  1850  was  2359  ewt., 
equal  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  times 
as  many  bags  of  malt ;  and  althouffb 
we  oannot  strictly  cUss  it  amon^  the 
narcotics  we  voluntarOy  indulge  m,  it 
may  certainly  be  described  as  one 
in  which  thousands  of  the  humbler 
classes  are  compelled  to  indulge. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  men 
carry  with  them  their  ea4y  tastes  to 
whatever  new  climate  or  region  they 
go.  The  love  of  beer  andliops  has 
been  planted  by  Englishmen  in  Ame- 
rica. It  has  accompanied  them  to 
their  new  empires  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  ihe  Cape.  In  the  hot 
East  their  home  taste  remains  un- 
quenched,  and  the  pale  ale  of  Enffknd 
follows  them  to  remotest  India.  Who 
can  tell  to  what  extent  the  use  of  the  hop 
may  become  naturalised,  through  their 
means,  m  these  far-off  regions  1  Who 
can  predict  that,  inocuUted  into  its 
milder  influence,  the  devotees  of  opium 
and  the  intoxk^tiiur  hemp  may  not 
hereafter  be  induced  to  abandon  their 
hereditary  drugs,  and  to  substitute  the 
foreign  hop  in  their  place  ?  From  such 
a  change  in  one  article  of  consump- 
tion, how  great  a  change  in  the  cba- 
Eacter  of  the  people  mig^t  wo  not  anti- 
dpate? 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  we 
cannot  as  yet  very  well  explam   in 


what  way  and  to  what  extent  the  use 
oi  previdling  narcotics  is  connected, 
as  cause  or  effect,  with  peculiarities  in 
Batioaal  character.  But  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  sooth- 
ers and  exciters  we  indulge  in,  in 
some  measure  as  the  luxuries  of  life, 
though  sought  for  at  first  merely  to 
gniSy  a  natural  craving,  do  after- 
words gradually  but  sensiUy  modify 
the  individual  character.  And  where 
the  use  is  general  and  extended,  the 
Influence  of  course  affects  in  time  the 
whole  people.  It  Ls  a  problem  of  in- 
terest to  the  legislator,  not  less  than 
to  the  physiologist  and  psychologist, 
to  aacertam  how  far  and  in  what  di- 
rection such  a  reaction  can  ffo—^ow 
much  of  the  actual  tastes,  h^its,  and 
character  of  existing  nations  has  been 
created  by  the  prolonged  consumption 
of  the  fasliionable  and  prevailing  forms 
of  narcotics  in  use  amomg  them  respec* 
tively,  and  how  far  tastes  and  hiuHts 
have  been  modified  by  the  changes  in 
these  forms  which  have  been  intr(Muced 
and  adopted  within  historic  times.  The 
reader  will  readily  perceive  that  this 
kii^uiry  has  in  it  a  valid  importance, 
qmte  distinct  from  that  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
different  varieties  of  intoxicating  fer- 
mented drinks  in  use  in  different  coun^ 
tries.  The  latter,  as  we  have  said, 
all  contain  the  same  intoxicating  prin- 
ciple, and  so  far,  therefore,  exercise  a 
common  influence  upon  all  who  con* 
sume  them.  But  the  narcotics  now  in 
use  owe  their  effects  to  substances 
which  in  each,  so  far  as  is  known,  are 
chemkuilly  different  from  those  which 
are  contained  in  every  one  of  the 
others.  They  must  exercise,  therefore, 
each  a  different  physiological  effect 
upon  the  system,  and  if  their  influ- 
ence, as  we  suppose,  extends  so  far, 
must  each  in  a  special  way  modify  also 
the  constitution,  the  habits,  and  the 
character. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us,  in 
the  present  number,  to  speak  of  the  use 
of  opium  and  hemp;  we  shall  retuin 
to  these  extensively  consumed  drugs 
on  a  future  occasion. 
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We  here  associate  two  books  whidi 
have  little  in  common  beyond  their 
relation  to  the  same  region  and  races 
of  men;  the  one  is  cMefly  scientific 
and  statistical,  the  other  deals  largely 
in  the  characteristic  and  romantic. 
Dr.  Weddell,  physician  and  naturalist, 
and  member  of  various  scientific  so- 
cieties and  commissions,  who  had 
previously  travelled  in  and  written 
of  certain  districts  in  South  America, 
was  induced,  two  years  ago,  once 
more  to  cross  the  line,  bound  for 
Bolivia.  £Qs  former  journey  had  had 
.a  purely  botanical  object:  he  had 
gone  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
trees  which  produce  the  Peruvian 
bark.  His  researches  were  crowned 
with  success ;  but  he  was  attacked  with 
fever  and  dysentery,  and  quitted  the 
unwholesome  shores,  vowing  never 
to  ■ro'isit  them.  A  handful  of  sand 
which  he  carried  away  with  him 
caused  him  to  break  through  his  reso- 
lution. Deposited  m  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Paris,  it  attracted 
;iittention  by  the  beauty  of  the  ffolden 
spangles  it  contained.  Dr.  Weddell 
again  sailed  for  America,  this  time 
with  a  double  mission.  The  admmi- 
strators  of  the  Garden  of  Plants  con- 
fided to  hun  certain  scientific  re- 
sean^es;  and  a  number  of  persons, 
whose  objects  were  more  material, 
commissioned  him  to  examine  and 
obtain  concessions  of  tracts  of  land 
upon  the  Tipuani — a  stream  which, 
rising  amongst  the  snows  of  the  Cor- 
<fillenis,  flows  over  golden  sands  to 
•its  junction  with  one  of  the  chief  tri- 
^  butanes  of  the  mighty  Amazon. 

Mr.  Theodore  Pavi^  has  been  a 
great  traveller.  In  the  volume  before 
us  we  find  him  alternately  in  In<fia, 
Africa,  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,'  in  the 
forests  that  fringe  the  Sabine.  His 
book  includes  even  a  Clunese  legend ; 
but  that  he  confesses  to  have  derived 
from  a  mistdonar]!:,  the  companion  of 
one  of  his  voyages.    His  most  inter- 


esting chapters  are  a  series  of  South 
American  sketches— in  the  Pampas, 
Chili,  and  Peru.  He  makes  half  an 
apology  for  having  mingied  fiction 
with  fiicts  he  himseff  witnessed.   .Hie 

Sstem  he  has  pursued  is  perfectly 
owable,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  travellers  of  wider  fdme.  We 
may  instance  Sealsfield,  Ruxton,  and 
a  nost  of  other  precedents.  Like 
them,  he  has  brought  home  from  his 
distant  wanderings  a  portfolio  of 
rough  sketches,  which  he  has  filled 
up,  coloured,  and  completed  by  His 
own  fireside.  The  landscape,  the 
character,  the  figures,  even  some  of 
the  incidents,  are  true  to  nature ;  but 
he  has  thrown  in  a  little  artificial 
action,  rendering  the  picture  more 
attmctive. 

From  the  Peruvian  port  of  Arica, 
which  he  reached,  rtd  Southampton 
and  Panama,  in  the  spring  of  1851, 
Dr.  Weddell  started  at  once  for  the 
Bolivian  town  of  La  Pa«.  After 
passing  Tacna,  where  they  were  de- 
tained for  tome  days  by  purchase  of 
mules  and  travelling  stores,  the  doctor 
and  his  two  companions,  Mr.  Bomiche 
and  Mr.  Herrypon  (the  latter  a  ci\ii 
engineer),  soon  fbund  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  and  sufieting  from  the 
painful  sensations  produced  by  the 
groat  rarefaction  of  the  air.  This 
effect  of  the  sensible  diminution  of 
the  atmospdieric  pressure  upon  the 
circulation  and  respiration  is  there 
called  the  soroche^  and  is  ignorantly 
attributed  by  the  natives  to  metalfie 
emanations  from  the  sofl.  At  the 
height  of  about  12,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  travellers  came 
to  the  first  apacheta.  In  former  days 
the  Peruvian  Indians,  upon  attaining, 
with  a  burden,  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, were  accustomed  to  offer  to  their 
god  Pachacamac  the  first  object  that 
met  their  view.  The  custom  was  not 
costly,  for  the  object  was  usually  a 
stone.  They  accompanied  the  offer* 
mg  by  seveia]  repetitions  of  the  word 
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time,  tbb  word^  sfigfatiy  altered, 
w»  i4>plied  to  the  heaps  of  stones 
which  the  superstition  aocumnhited, 
and  then  to  the  monntain^peaks  which 
these  heaps  sannoiinted.  Apachetas 
are  found  npon  all  elevated  points  of 
Peravian  roads.  Around  one  of  them, 
at  the  summit  of  the  Pass  of  Guaiillos 
—estimated  by  Dr.  Weddell,  and  l^ 
Ae  English  traveller  Pentiand,  to  be 
nearly  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-— 
were  numerous  dteletons  of  asses, 
moles,  and  lamas,  whieh  had  perished 
of  fatigue  on  attaming  that  prodigU 
0U8  elevadon.  The  three  Frenchmen 
f<^t  afanoet  as  much  inclined  to  lay 
theh  own  bones  beside  those  of  the  de« 
fimet  brutes  as  to  push  on  further ;  but 
they  managed  to  contmue  their  route 
over  one  Sf  those  vast  mountain  phit* 
forms  known  aBvuftas^  of  which  the 
Geraian  doctor  Tschudi  has  given  so 
Btiikmg  an  account  They  pused  the 
night  in  the  village  of  Tacora,  and  had 
r«flained  their  wonted  courage  and  ao- 
tinty  when  aroused  next  moniing  by 
their  muleteer  with  intelligence  thttt 
four  vicunas  were  grazing  close  at 
hand.  Stealing  up  to  nem  under 
eoverof  a  wall,  Dr.  Weddell  and  Mr. 
Herrypon  got  within  fur  shot,  fired, 
ind  missed.  Three  of  the  animals 
took  to  fliflht;  the  fourth  stood  its 
ground,  and  oazed  boldly  at  its  ene- 
mies. The  doctor,  supposing  that  a 
wound  was  the  cause  of  its  hnmo- 
bility,  quitted  his  cover  and  ap» 
preached  the  vkuna.  When  he  got 
within  a  certain  distance,  the  animal 
nm.  It  was  too  Ute.  The  doctor 
fired  hJa  second  barrel,  and  the  ball 
broke  its  spine*  It  was  not^  as  Dr. 
Weddell  had  supposed,  a  wound  that 
had  delayed  its  flight  •'When  a 
herd  of  vicunas  is  pursued,"  he  says, 
''the  most  vigorous  of  the  males, 
^o  act  as  chiefs,  invariably  remain 
the  last  upon  the  phice  of  danger,  aa 
if  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  others. 
This  is  a  fiut  of  whidi  we  were  more 
than  onee  vntneases  during  our  jour* 
ney,  and  hence  it  is  much  easier  to 
omiin  male  than  female  vicunas.  I 
have  been  twenty  times  withm  shot 
of  males,  but  not  once  of  females. 
The  vicuna  {Camdus  vko^na  Gmel.) 
b  the  most  numerous  species  (it  and 
the  guanaco)  of  the  camel  tribe  in  the 
New  WorkL    It  is  met  with  in  all 


the  elevated  regions  of  the  Andes, 
from  the  equator  to  MageUan's  Straita. 
The  places  it  best  loves  to  haunt  are 
those  where  man  and  the  condor  alone 
can  follow  it  The  condor,  diat 
mighty  bird  of  prey,  whk^  is  to  the 
Andes  what  the  eagle  is  to  the  Alps, 
piefers  carrion  to  a  living  prey,  fmd 
seldom  makes  war  upon  it ;  and  man, 
until  our  own  days,  haa  rather  en* 
couraged  its  multiplication  than  aided 
in  its  destruction.  This  explains  the 
abundance  of  the  vwuna  at  the  period 
of  the  conquest  of  Peru."  The  old 
Spanish  chroniclers  relate  that  the 
vicunas,  although  wild,  were  regxud- 
ed  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
incas,  and  any  who  hunted  them  in- 
curred severe  pwialties.  At  fixed 
seasons — about  once  a-year— a  gene* 
ral  hunt  took  phice  under  the  personal 
snperintendaneo  of  tiie  Inica  and  his 
chief  officers ;  but  only  once  in  every 
four  years  vn»  this  monster  haitue 
allowed  in  the  same  district  The 
chase  waa  on  a  prodigious  scale,  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  hunters^-even 
more,  if  some  writers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved— armed  themselves  with  poles 
and  lances,  traced  an  unmense  circle, 
and  drove  to  a  common  centre  all  the 
animals  it  enclosed.  A  selection  then 
■took  place!  Roebuck,  guanoeos,  and 
othw  inferior  animids,  were  killed, 
especially  the  males;  their  skhis 
were  used  for  various  purposes,  and 
their  flesh  was  divkied  amongst  the 
hunters.  This  meat,  cut  m  thin 
sUces  and  dried,  was  called  charqui, 
and  composed  the  sole  anunal  food  of 
the  lower  classes  of  Peruvians.  The 
vicunas,  of  which  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand were  often  thus  oollectea,  were 
more  gently  treated.  They  were 
carefully  shorn,  and  then  set  at  liber- 
ty. The  wool  was  stored  in  the 
royal  warehouses,  and  issued  as  re- 
quired— the  inferior  qualities  to  tiro 
people,  the  better  ones  to  the  nobles, , 
who  alone  had  a  right  to  wear  fine 
cloth.  The  tissues  then  manufsc- 
tured  from  the  best  vk^uiia  wool  are 
said  to  have  been  as  brilliant  as  the 
finest  silks,  and  to  have  excited,  by 
the  delicacy  of  their  tints,  the  envy  of 
European  manufacturers.  At  the 
present  day,  no  salutary  law  protects 
the  graceful  and  useful  vicunas ;  they 
lose  their  life  with  their  fleece,  and 
have  greatly  diminished  in  numbers. 
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The  Indikis  drive  them  mt&  endo- 
sores,  knock  tiiem  on  the  head  with 
endgels,  or  break  their  necks  aoroas 
their  knees,  s^p  off  the  skin,  and 
mH  it  f(»r  half  a  doUar.  The  wool 
sells  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  pound  upon 
the  coast  of  Peru.  It  is  chiefly  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  to  make  hats 
snd  gloves.  Only  two  or  three  thou* 
suid  dollars'  worth  is  aimually  ex- 
ported from  Peru. 

Dr.  Weddell  makes  numerous  in* 
teresting*  zoological  observations  dur- 
ing his  loumey  up  the  country.  Whilst 
traverang  the  frozoi  puna,  he  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  a  ruin — 
in  which  his  party  slept,  wi&  snow 
for  a  ceunterpane^-^infested  with 
mice,  whose  sole  nourishmeut,  in 
that  barren  and  inhospitaMe  district, 
must  have  been  grass.  The  next 
halt  was  at  the  farm  of  Chulun- 
gniani,  the  hi^^est  point  upon  the 
road  from  Tacna  to  La  Paz.  Here 
the  party  slept  under  a  roof,  atid 
found  a  ptdperu^  or  little  ahop,,  where 
they  were  able  to  obtain  sardines  in 
oil,  sheep*s-milk  cheese,  and  bod  Bor- 
deaux wme.  A  day  was  passed  here 
m  duck-shooting,  and  in  hunting  the 
iBixachOj  a  small  animal  of  the  chin- 
chilla tribe,  having  a  daric  grey  fur, 
very  soft,  but  less  eateemedf  by  fuiriers 
than  that  of  the  chinchilla.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  burrows 
amongst  rocks,  and  is  found  only  at 
a  very  great  elevation,  equal  to  that 
habitually  preferred  by  the  vicuna. 
Br.  Weadell  and  his  host  diot  two 
specimens.  When  the  doctor  went 
indoors  to  skin  them,  he  found  that  the 
animals  had  lost  the  tips  of  their  tails. 
The  jhrm-steward,  who  had  carried 
them  in,  explained  that  he  had  thus 
dockod  them  to  preserve  them  from 
decomposition,  the  extremity  of  the 
tail '  having  the  angular  property  of 
producing  the  corruption  of  the  whole 
admal,  &  not  eat  off  almost  imme- 
diately after  death.  Dr.  Wodd^l  was 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation, \m%i  to  his  astonLdmient, 
he  afterwards  found  it  everywhere  the 
custom  to  sever  the  end  of  the  visca^ 
eha'stail. 

WhiUst  at  the  farm  Qt  was  a  she^ 
Hum— -oxen  live  but  do  not  thrive  at 
that  altitude)  Dr.  Weddell    did   his 


nteMt  to  fjfit  sen  alpaoa,  kaawiw  ikti 
tiwre  were  some  in  tiie  ne^bouraood 
He  was  unsocoessful ;  and  as  to  h«y^ 
ing  one,  it  is  a  most  difficidlt  matter 
in  thai  country,  where  the  Indiaiis 
have  an  extraordinary  dislike  to  part 
ing  with  their  domesticated  amnuds^ 
except  sheep.  Daring  his  stay  fa 
Bolivia,  he  repeatedly  offered  fiive  or 
six  times  its  value  for  an  alpaca,  and 
WAS  refused.  The  alpaca  wool,  whidi 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  Peruvian  commerce,  and 
is  consumed  chiefy  in  Enghnd,  varies 
greatiy  m  price,  the  pure  white  sellmg 
for  thirty  or  thirty«nve  dollars  a  hun- 
dredweigfat;  other  colors  at  an  ave- 
rage (»  twenty-two  doUars.  The 
weight  of  the  fleeces  ranges  from  three 
to  seven  pounds.  ^  I  have  seen  some 
of  these  ammaJs,"  says  Dr.  Weddell, 
**  whose  virgin  fleece  almost  sw^ 
the  earth;  when  they  attah»  that 
state,  tiieir  ftces  are  hidden  in  the 
wool  that  snrrounds  them."  From  a 
priest,  who  afforded  hospitality  to  the 
travellers  at  their  second  hidt,  after 
they  quitted  the  farm,  tbey  obtained 
some  imtructive  details  concerning  the 
country,  and  a  most  marvellous  atory 
of  a  natural  |rfienominoa  observed  by 
him  during  his  rankles  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yungas.  ^^  Tliis  was  nothing 
less  than  a  bira-plant)— that  is  to  say^ 
a  bird  which,  having  alighted  upon 
the  ground,  had  t&re  taken  root 
More  than  a  hundred  persons,  the 
euro  said,  had  seen  thb  wonder,  and 
verified  its  reality.  The  perscm  who 
had  discovered  the  bird,  unfortunately 
forffot  one  day  to  take  it  food,  and  it 
died.  We  were  not  infonned  how  it 
had  lived  before  it  found  a  master." 
It  is  odd  to  be  able  to  trace  a  coUi- 
cidence  between  the  wild  tale  of  the 
Peruvian  puna  and  a  tradition  of 
Asiatic-Russian  steppes.  Edward 
Jerrmann,  in  his  Pictures  from  SL 
Petersburg,*  tdls  of  the  Ifontnken, 
or  sheep^plant,  supposed  to  produce 
the  fine  silky  fleece  that  was  in  reality 
(rfitained  by  ripping  unborn 
from  the  mothers  belly. 

At  Ia  Paz,  which  the  littie 
van  reached  after  much  fetigue,  some 
severe  hardship,  and  a  few  nuBadven- 
tures,  but  without  serious  disaster, 
one  ci  tile  first  things  the  traveflen 
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dU  WM  to  mnSX  of  a  totfay  of  iotredao* 
tion  from  the  Bolivian  miBbter  at 
Puis,  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the 
weeident  of  the  lepublic,  Geneiai 
Belmi,  who  had  just  recovered  from 
wounds  inflicted  by  asaaeains.  One 
biiU  had  atruck  him  full  in  the  isjn^^ 
aud  hia  visitors  looked  euiiously  for 
the  trace.  A  scarcely  perceptible 
acar,  at  tbe  angle  of  the  npse,  was  all 
tbej  could  discern.  T^e  bullet  re» 
Bsmed  in  the  head,  but  occasioned 
DO  ioconvonienee ;  and  the  general 
uid  that  his  health  waa  even  better 
than  before  the  oocurreuce.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  consulted  Dr. 
Weddell  about  his  wounds,  and  the 
doctor  learned,  from  the  best  source, 
the  particulars  of  the  aitempt  upon 
)aA  fife^  which  he  briefly  recapitulates. 

"RaiBed  to  the  presidency  after  the 
hattle  of  Yampaiaea,  in  which  he  dLs* 
oomfited  the  adherenta  of  Yelasco, 
Geoeial  Belza  had  not  o^y  to  struggle 
against  the  remains  of  that  party,  out 
to  defend  himself  against  the  secret 
and  much  more  formidable  attacks  of 
General  BaUivian*  Velaaco'a  prede* 
eeaaor.  It  Ls  aaid  to  have  been  at 
the  instigation  of  Bsilivian  that  the 
plot  I  have  spoken  of  was  formed; 
and,  in  support  of  this  assertion,  the 
remarkable  fact  is  adduced  that,  upon 
the  very  day  on  which  the  crime  was 
committed  at  Chuquisaca,  Ballivian  < 
and  one  of  h'ls  intunates  quitted  Copi- 
apo  (in  Chili),  where  they  were  stav* 
iag,  and  rode  in  great  haste  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Bolivia. 

**The  day  selected  for  the  crime 
was  the  6th  September,  1850.  In 
the  afternoon  the  president  left  his 
palace,  accompanied  by  an  aide-de- 
camp, and  by  Colonel  Lacima,  one 
of  the  prncipol  members  of  the  senate, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  publhs  walk. 
Scarcely  had  ho  reached  it,  when  four 
men  aasafled  hun.  He  stood  upon 
his  defenee,  but  at  that  moment  a 
bullet  strudi  him  in  the  face,  and  he 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  shot  had  been 
fired  so  near  that  his  beard  was 
burnt,  and  his  cheeks  were  speckled 
with  grains  of  powdor.  A  second 
ahot  was  fired,  but  without  effect 
When  the  assassins  saw  him  stretched 
upon  the  earth,  they  fired  three  other 
wots  at  hun,  but,  strftage  to  relate, 
•sob  time  the  weapons  f&ahed  in  the 
pML     The  chief  of  the  brigands— ft 


midatto  named  lilomiea,  who  trail 
mounted-^-thed  tried  to  trample  hha 
under  his  horse's  feet,  b«^  without 
success,  iiter  several  efforts,  he  al 
last  urged  his  horse  close  up  to  hia 
victim,  and  leaning  over  him,  put  n 
pistol  to  his  head  and  fired  a  last  shot 
*  The  tyrant  b  dead !'  he  cried,  and^ 
spurring  his  horse,  he  galloped  through 
the  streets  to  the  banacka,  to  excite 
the  garrison  to  revolt  Heanwhil^ 
Laguna,  the  senator,  stood  by  with 
folded  arma,  and  when  the  crime 
seemed  fully  consumnuited,  he  walked 
away  with  its  perpetrators,  thus  affords 
ing  good  grounds  for  suspicion  of  bia 
complicity.  He  waa  shot  a  few  dayi 
afterwaros. 

'^  As  to  the  president,  whose  eziai> 
tence,  with  two  bullets  in  his  headi 
seemed  almost  unpossible,  he  had  not 
even,  he  himself  assured  me,  lost  cob* 
sciousness  for  a  moment;  and  when 
Morales  and  his  band  left  hhn,  he 
^ot  up  unaided*  and  reached,  bathed 
m  hiB  blood,  a  neighbouring  hut,  in* 
habited  by  a  poor  In^an.  The  news 
quickly  spread  that  the  chief  of  the 
state  still  lived,  and  the  projected 
rev<4ution  waa  stifled  in  its  birth.'' 

The  preservation  of  the  preaident'a 
life  was  little  short  of  a  miracle.  One 
of  the  bullets  had  glanced  off  the  stuU 
without  doing  material  damage  biN 
vond  oecasioning  complete  losa  of 
hearing  with  the  left  ear;  but  th« 
other  had  gone  so  deep  into  the  head 
that  it  eoud  not  be  extracted.  Dr. 
WeddeU  probed  the  wound,  and  satis* 
fled  himself  of  the  course  and  positioil 
of  the  ball.  A  few  haira'-breadtha 
farther,  or  a  copper  bullet  instead  of 
a  leaden  one,  and  all  was  over  wilh 
General  Belzu. 

The  travellers  made  some  stay  al 
La  Paz,  whMie  they  soon  became  aa^ 
qnninted  with  the  principal  people  in 
tiie  place.  They  passed  then*  tune  m 
paying  visits,  seeking  useful  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  objects  of  their 
expedition,  and  in  getting  dreadfully 
pot  of  breath  by  the  ascent  of  steep 
iatreets,  in  an  atmosphere  so  rsrified 
that  a  newly*arrived  European  can 
hardly  take  ten  steps  without  a  pauM» 
Engbsh  housewives  will  resdwith  in- 
terest  Dr.  Weddell's  account  of  Boli- 
vian edibles,  with  disgust  his  sketch 
of  the  fil^v  horrors  of  a  Boliviaa 
kitcheni  with  wondennent  and  incre* 
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^Ity  the  recipes  he  gives  for  the 
manufiietHre  of  certain  £)Iivian  dishes 
Mid  delicacies.  The  mode  of  using 
]K>tatoes  is  vei^  original.  As  it  freezes 
nearly  every  night  of  the  year  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  Andes,  and  the 
people  have  no  means  of  preserving 
potatoes  from  frost,  they  anticipate 
its  action,  in  order  to  regulate  it 
**  They  spread  the  potatoes  on  a  thin 
byer  of  straw  in  the  open  air;  they 
water  them  slightly,  and  expose  them 
to  the  frost  for  three  successive  nights. 
When  the  vegetables  subsequently 
thaw  in  the  sun,  they  acquire  a 
spongy  consistency ;  in  that  state  they 
are  trodden  under  naked  feet,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  skin  and  squeeze  put 
the  juice ;  then  they  are  left  in  the 
iftr  until  perfectly  c&y."  This  delec- 
table preparation  is  known  as  the 
black  chufio;  and  when  wanted  for 
food,  requires  soaking  in  water  for  six 
or  eight  days.  White  ckuno  is  pre- 
ptu'ed  in  another  way,  but  one  de^ 
seription  of  the  sort  will  probably 
•aUafy  everybody  of  the  untempting 
nature  of  tiie  diet  Besides  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the 
mineral  region  contributes  to  the  grati- 
tication  of  South  American  epicures. 
An  important  section  of  the  market 
at  Tja  Paz  is  oocu)>ied  by  sellers  of  a 
species  of  light-grey  clay,  very  greasy 
to  the  touch,  and  called  pahsa.  The 
Indians  alone  consume  it,  mixing  it 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
fituel,  and  eating  it  with  salt  At 
Chuqiusaca,  Dr.  Weddell  was  in- 
formed, a  sort  of  earth  called  chao), 
similar  to  the  pahsa  of  La  Paz,  was 
sold  and  eaten  in  little  cups,  like 
eustard  or  chocolate ;  and  he  heard  of 
a  sefiorita  who  thus  ate  dirt  till  she 
killed  herself.  The  moderate  use  of 
this  queer  article  of  food  is  not  inju- 
rious, but  neither  does  it  afford  the 
siight«8t  nourishment 

The  beefsteak  was  long  in  making 
.Ms  appearan(5e  one  day  at  Don  Adolfo's 
gargoite,  where  Dr.  Weddell  and  his 
companions  usually  took  their  meals, 
Kid  an  impatient  Frenchman  started 
from  his  seat  to  visit  the  kitchen  and 
inquh-e  into  the  delay.  *'  Do  not  so !" 
cried  a  more  experienced  customer; 
**  if  you  see  how  it  is  done,  you  will 
not  eat  for  a  week.'*  Dr.  Weddell  had 
opportunity  of  inspectmff  more  than 
one    Paxefia    kitdien.    Besides   Ihe 


eooks-*'Whksh  w)e  take  to  be  i 
indescribably  abominable,  sinoe  he 
describes  them  mer^y  as  a  degree  or 
two  more  disgusting  than  the  seen*  of 
their  operations — ^wose  kitchens  con- 
tahi  three  things, — shapeless  earthen 
pots,  black  and  greasy ;  hei^  of  dried 
lamardung,  uara  as  fuel;  gmnea^ 
pigs  ad  l^ittim,  Guinear-iHgs  are  the 
rablxts  of.  Bolivia,  where  European 
rabbits  are  curiosittes,  called  Gastifian 
conies,  and  k^t  in  cages  like  some 
outlandish  monkey.  The  guinea^ig 
has  the  run  of  the  kitchen,  where  he 
thrives  and  fiittens,  and  is  ultimately 
slaughtered  and  cooked. 

Dr.  Weddell  went  to  a  ball,  given 
in  celelM'ation  of  the  Urthday  of  a 
young  and  amiable  Pemvian  lady,  re- 
cently allied  with  one  of  Hh»  best 
families  of  La  Paz.  His  acconnt  of 
it  give4  a  curious  notion  ci  the  degree 
of  civilisation  of  the  best  Bc^vian  so- 
dety.  No  illuminated  portals,  liveried 
lackeys,  or  crowd  of  carriages  indi- 
cated to  the  doctor  (who  had  not  yet 
been  at  the  house)  the  scene  of  the 
festival,  when  he  issued  forth,  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  white-waistcoated,  and 
draped  in  his  eloak.  The  street  was 
dark  and  deserted.  By  inquiring  at 
shops,  he  at  last  founa  the  door  he 
sought;  it  stood  open.  A  Nttle 
Indian  giri,  whom  he  encountered  m 
the  court,  pointed  to  the  sturcase,  up 
which  he  groped  his  way.  At  the 
end  of  a  passage,  upon  the  first  floor, 
he  discovered  a  faint  light  FoUoiw- 
ing  this  beacon,  and  passing  through 
two  doors  that  stood  ajar,  he  reached 
a  small  room,  where  several  of  the 
guests  were  smoking  cigars  round  a 
table,  on  which  stood  hall^mptied 
cups  and  glasses.  In  a  comer  two 
s^ioras  were  squatted,  making  ice; 
and  a  little  farther  off  an  old  negress 
was  putting  sugar  into  a  caldron  of 
punch.  The  ice-makers  were  the 
mother  and  sister  of  the  heroine  of 
the  day ;  the  master  of  the  house  was 
amongst  the  smokers.  Dn  Weddell 
paid  his  respects,  got  rid  of  his  cloak, 
and  passed  on  into  antechamber  No. 
fi.  This  was  in  darkness,  save  for  the 
siimmering  rays  of  light  that  ^ot  m 
from  the  adjacent  rooms;  and  ihe 
doctor,  seeing  nothing,  and  advanGuig 
qmckly,  ran  up  agamst  a  soft  ^o£ 
stance,  which  he  presently  made  out 
to  be  another  wnoro,  env^oped,  eyeii» 
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lo  ikB  omm  «f  to  Wai  Id  a  vm* 
•kwL  Xlie  room  waahatf  f«U  oC 
flhawled  Udifis,  Dwtod  on  eitk«r  «da 
if  tjM  piwing^  Wft  ppeo  for  the  guetta, 
SMBO  on  efaftiis,  4)tfiers  on  tranEs,  and 
two  or  ihi^  npoft  a  bed.  Ttiea% 
mmoiMi  the  4oaittr  Isanied)  wem 
moliMii,  f lienda,  or  ralativiea  of  the 
giwtte.  Not  bc^  auffiofeatiy  tmart 
to  ihow  liiecBsehrea  in  tho  foneffrottiid 
<^  tko  fettWRlf  tbey  yet  would  taave  a 
Tww  ol  it.  Tbey  oame  w  moaTUfltem. 
Antodiamber  Na  a  centaiiied  whet  ia 
ciUed,  in  that  oouatry,  the  nu»qu^ 
km,*  Anether  atep  took  the  doctor 
into  Hie  bait-room.  Thieaae  ahewk 
and  enue  w^e  beniahed,  and  repiaoed 
by  mA  and  lace,  white  gkivea  and 
bfaiek  j^atent  leather*  Dr.  Weddett 
looked  down  i^th  eome  ahaase  at  hie 
boots,  whioh  he  had  hbnaelf  Uacked 
before  leaving  home.  Sileaee  retgned 
m  the  aalooa.  The  bdiee  were  on 
one  aide,  the  men  upon  the  otheri 
mitinf  for  tfie  mifitery  band,  whidi 
was  behind  tiitM.  The  Arat  tap  of  the 
drmi  eleetiified  t^e  mute  .aasemblaijKe. 
fiauloe  and  ai^iitaaition  beamed  npon 
etery  free.  At  the  aame  time  were 
diatnbated  the  fragrant  eontenta  of 
(he  caldron  wiiiefa  the  Uaok  Hecate 
hid  brewed  in  anteroom  No.  1.  Cnpa 
of  pimeb  ehcnlatad,  and  waie  not  de- 
dained  by  the  ladies.  Daneiag  bmn. 
l%e  doctor,  who,  whilst  elhnbmg 
ffioantaffls,  three  dap  previoualv,  in 
qeest  of  flewere  and  ahnpiea,  had  anf** 
feied  tecriblv  from  the  aorocto,  and 
had  eonnted  a  handmd  and  sixty 
tbroba  of  hie  pulse  m  a  mmute,  was 
feferah  and  HI  at  ease,  and  did  not 
iDtead  to  dance.  But  he  was  borae 
away  by  the  torrent  After  the 
qaadrille  came  another  dietribotmn  of 
Pimdi,  and  a  proportionate  rise  in  the 
Isdies*  spirits;  that  came  the  loea 
which  mamma  and  sister  had  so  in- 
doBtriously  manufaetnred,  and  which 
were,  cf  eonree,  pronoonoed  excellent ; 
(hen  (Bolivk  aeema  a  tery  thtraty. 
eovntry)  bottlee  of  ehampegne  and 
aberry  made  their  appeatanoe,  every 
flentleman  aeiaed  aa  many  glasaes  aa 
be  oookl  earry*  and  challenged  the 
njmimi  who  were  not  allowed  to 
rafbaa  The  Am  now  grew  faat  and 
fimo*^  A  new  phaee  of  the  faaU 
IV»   formal   qnadrillee 


enbatf  toted  nndoBil  dnneeab 
Theee,  Dr.  WeddeU  acutely  iemark% 
have-lktie  merit  enleaa  danoed  as  soup 
ia  eaten— hot  The  military  orcheetni 
played  the  ama  of  the  bmUsUo$  with 
mnnite  aphit,  one  of  the  muakiiana 
aoooaapanying  them  with  words,  iik 
which  there  was  some  iieenae  and 
much  wit  The  eapeteade  was  danced 
amidst  vehement  afifilanse.  The  goe<l> 
humour  of  (he  evening  wis  at  ilir 
height  Farther  they  could  not  go, 
thought  Dr.  WeddelL  He  was  mi». 
taken.  In  an  interval  of  the  dancings 
it  waa  decided  that  a  colonel  tfaerd 
present^  who,  in  the  doctor's  opinioo« 
was  abundantly  gay,  waa  not  suffi- 
ciently ao^  and  he  was  oendemned  ta 
be  alM>t  The  sentence  was  forthwitii 
carried  ipto  exeention.  The  victim 
was  placed  upon  a  ohair  in  the  oiiddle 
of  the  room,  me  band  pkyeda  funeral 
march,  and  the  unhappy  (or  happy) 
ool<»el  was  compelled  to  swallow,  one 
after  the  other,  as  many  gtaases  off 
champagne  or  sheny  as  there  were 
young  bdiea  present  This,  done,  the 
dead^narch  ceaaed,  and  the  culpiit 
was  refeaaed.  The  German  students 
have  a  custom  somewhat  similar  to 
thia,  Der  F&nt  der  Tharm,  when  onto 
aits  astride  upon  a  barrel,  and  imbibee 
all  the  he^,  schnaps,  and  Renish 
preeented  to  him  by  his  boon'o<Mn. 
naaiona.  But  with  the  exception  of 
Lola  Mottte8,who  smoked  her  cigav 
and  drank  her  ehopine  in  a  HetdeU 
beig  sludenim-kmipe,  the  fair  sex.  in 
Europe  do  not  generally  mingle  in 
orsiea  of  thia  kind  After  a  substan- 
tud  supper,  Dr.  WeddeU  was  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  and  shot  aocoid- 
uigly.  Other  executions  followed^ 
and  the  jeUity  reached  its  climax  by 
the  men  ve4ing  the  execution  en  fnatm 
of  the  whole  of  the  ]adies>— a  sentence 
whksh  waa  res»ted,  but  at  last  carried 
out  T^e  Bolivian  sehoritoM  mosl 
have  strong  heads,  for  we  read  that 
dandng  recommenced,  and  continued 
vigorously  until  five  in  the  meming^ 
when  the  iiand  and  the  minority  of 
the  guests  beat  a  retteat  A  guittf 
waa  then  procured,  and  the  lady  ^ 
the  house  and  two  or  three  of  her 
friends,  with  half'^ulozen  of  the  moat 
active  of  the  cote/feras,  danced  on,  and 
kept  up  the  ball  until  one  in  theafter* 
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of  the  pit  at  atheatrwaie  ealhid  in  fipain  the  wieaywalMe. 
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AlWr  wUcli,  «  wt  kif*  10 
«i7ii,BnnrB,Bolhria! 
>  Dr.  W«dclel],  who  had  heen  miw<rii 
More  the  ball,  wbs  reiy  fll  after  it, 
and  Uf  m  bed  for  n  weekaw  When 
Ma  aftfeagth  ffetnnied,  he  made  an  ex- 
ennioQ  to  Iji  Laneha,  a  ponrt  aboot 
Ibor  leagma  from  La  Paz.  llie  atepa 
he  and  hia  eompanfona  had  taken  to 
ebCaiD  eonoeaiiom  of  kyid  en  the 
Tipnani  had  not  led  to  the  raenlts 
ttiejr  anticipated;  90  tber  tempora- 
ifly  diiected  then*  attention  to  the 
river  Chnqniagnfllo,  npon  wfaicfa  I|i 
laneha  m  aitoated.  In  the  opinion  df 
the  nativea,  thia  plaee  ia  tm  foso  d$ 
erv^— a  well  of  gold,  fiariy  one  mom- 
hig  hi  Kay  the  three  Franohmen  aet 
•nt  for  it,  npon  mnle-baek,  paaaing 
along  a  roaa  enlhrened,  dnnnff  Ito 
early  portion,  witii  Taiions  kmlB  of 
Ifamba,  bearing  flowers  of  briDknt 
eolonra.  At  uia  part  of  the  doetov'a 
book  we  come  to  a  good  deal  of  aden- 
tlic  detail,  accompanied  by  woodenta, 
all  very  interesting  to  mmers  and  in- 
tondmg  gokUeeeken,  but  on  wfaidi  we 
shall  not  dwell.  Hie  gokl  of  tiie 
Ghuqoiagaflio  is  found  in  the  form  of 
pipiteM,  or  nnggeta,  very  variona  hi 
shape  and  sue.  One  of  them,  aent 
to  ^nin  by  the  Conde  do  Moncloa, 
ia  said  to  have  weighed  more  than 
twenty  kOogrammea— /orty-fenr  Eng- 
lish pounds.  At  various  periods,  and 
much  more  recentlv,  nnggeta  of  seve- 
ral pounds'  weight  have  been  found. 

^  Daring  the  nreaidency  of  General 
B^lUvian,  an  Indian  came  from  time 
to  time  to  La  Paz,  to  sell  pieeea  of 
ffold,  which  had  the  appearanee  of 
being  cut  with  a  chisel  from  a  eon- 
liderable  mass  of  the  metal,  and  many 
persona  judged  firom  the  colour,  that 
the  mass  in  question  nmst  proceed 
from  the  river  Chuquiagufllo.  No 
bribe  or  promise  could  in<&ee  the  In- 
dian to  reveal  his  secret.  The  affiur 
got  to  the  ears  of  the  president,  who 
expected  to  obtain  without  difficohy 
the  information  ref\i8ed  to  others ;  but 
the  IndJan  held  out,  and  would  say 
nothing.  Fmding  gentie  means  in- 
^ectual,  the  genml  tried  threi^ 
imprisonment,  £c.,  but  all  hi  vam. 
Finally,  the  poor  man  was  condemned 
to  life-long  aervice  in  the  army,  aa 
guilty  of  oiaobedieaee  and  disMspBct 
to  the  chief  of  the  state !  From  that 
day  forward  notiilng  more  waa  heaidr 
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perms  hi  Ia  Pias  loM  me  ti^t  hs 

psrished  under  the  hnh. 

La  Laocha  {Hm  woid  s^siiiM  a 
boat)  is  neither  town  nor  vfflBgc,birt 
a  marsh.  On  appteadfag  it,  op  a 
nvhie,  the  tnwellera  came  to  an  ia- 
menae  dike  or  banler  of  toAj  timmgh 
one  extreaaity  of  wUefa  the  river  ^i«l 
wroofihtttseif  »  narrow  passage.  Itk 
dike  had  evidMitly  long  been  aa  im- 
mense  obataele  to  the  waters  thU 
flowed  down  the  ravine  of  Chaqn- 
agnfllo,  and  it  waa  a  laftional  moa^ 
conduflion  that,  nice  tteas  waters 
washed  down  gold,  a  good  deal  of  the 
metal  must  still  leauhi  behind  Hvt 
natural  barrier.  Bat  it  seemed  moie 
probable  that  the  river  gatitaied  its 
gold  <^  than  A^wv  paasmg  the 
rosky  wafl.  it  straek  Dr.  WeddeS  m 
yntty  oeitam  tlut  Count  Moadot^ 
nngffet  would  have  remained  bslund 
tile  dike  instead  of  being  washed  ci<f» 
it  The  eondnsion  wm  feaaonsUe 
enough.  BeUnd  tfie  diln  La  LsdcIk 
begms,  i^munating  t  quaiter  of  a 
leMfue  above  It,  at  tiMr^foot  of  oiotiiir 
rook,  whKh  riaea  vertically  to  a  height 
of  tidrty  feet  Over  tks  rock  tlie 
liver  dashes,  covering  its  surflwe  ^rith 
great  stalactites  of  ice,  and  then  winds 
along  the  right  side  of  the  mar^ 
where  it  has  made  itadf  a  channel. 

'^At  one  point  of  its  surface  the 
Laneha  contracts)  and  thus  presents 
the  form  of  Ihe  figure  8.  PerhspB 
one  should  sedt  the  figure  of  a  best, 
to  whidi  the  aite  has  lo^n  compared, 
in  the  combination  of  the  marsh  and 
of  the  mountains  of  bluish  schist  thtt 
rise  abruptly  around  it  According 
to  this  manner  of  viewing  it,  the  sun 
face  of  the  marsh  would  r^resent  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  and  the  gold  woqM 
be  in  the  hold — that  is  to  say,  on  tlie 
rock  which  ia  supposed  to  Uvrm  the 
bottom  of  the  baam.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  aaeertam  the  ex- 
^istence  of  the  predoua  metal,  and  we 
were  tohi  a  multitude  of  attractive 
tales — mudi  too  attractive  to  be  cre- 
dible. The  upshot,  however,  wliidh 
oould  not  be  conoealed,  was,  that  all 
attempta  had  ulthnately  fUled,  owing 
to  the  hifiltration  of  water  faito  the 
wells  sunk  hi  the  attempt  to  reaeh  tiie 
Musraa  (stratft  of  ai^gOlaeeoua  aand)  m 
which  the  gold  is  found." 

-       '  -       -  flwnght 
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Hw  plMe  worlfaT  4cMhwate  «xmi^ 
wtioD,  and  to  that  end  esUbiyied 
lunuMstf;  with  Mr.  Herrypon  the  engi- 
neer, ud  with  Fmnekf  their  c«penter, 
trader  a  lent,  within  which,  dunng  the 
nighty  the  thennoaeter  rarely  stood 
at  less  tlum  three  degrees  beiow  zero. 
When  the  sun  shone,  the  elimate  was 
genial  and  agreeable;  but  at  three 
o'clock  it  dij^d  behind  the  moun- 
tains wUoh  was  the  signal  ibr  the 
wanderers  to  creep  under  canvass, 
wrap  themselTes  in  bbnkets,  and 
feast  upon  the  hot  stew  their  Indian 
eook  had  passed  the  raommg  in  pre- 
paiinff.  l^ey  had  neighboim;  eeve- 
lal  fndkns  had  baiH  huts  on  the 
ledges  of  the  moontahis,  and  daily 
drove  tlieir  sheep  and  alpacas  to  graze 
i^Mm  tlie  lierbage  of  the  marsh.  fVom 
eoe  ml  them  Dr.  Weddell  subsequently 
obtained  an  alpaca  for  his  collection. 
Vieonas  oeeasionaUy  strayed  near  the 
<amp,  and  Fmnck  managed  to  shoot 
ene,  whieh,  with  viacaehas  and  a  few 
wild  ducks,  improved  the  campaigmng 
fare. 

"Of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of 
tbe  district,  the  most  curious,  unques* 
lioBsbly,  is  a  species  of  variegated 
woodpecker  {Picus  mpie9h)y  whi^, 
notwithstanding'  its  name  of  carpin- 
Uro  (carpenter),  has  all  the  liabits  of 
a  mason.  Insteiad  of  woridn^at  trees, 
aa  do  its  congeners,  it  finds  nothme 
In  that  grambiaceous  region  bat  rock 
and  earth  upon  which  to  exercise  its 
•beak.  These  birds  are  invariably  met 
with  in  isolated  paire ;  they  skim  the 
ground  in  tlying,  and  settle,  after  a 
few  moments'  nieht,  upon  a  sod  or 
rock,  uttering  a  long,  shrill,  cooing 
tound.  If  one  is  killed,  it  is  rare  that 
its  mate  does  not  come  and  place  itself 
beside  the  dead  body,  as  if  imploring 
a  amilar  fhte-^a  request  which  the 
sportsman  is  not  slow  to  comply  with, 
for  the  carpintero  of  the  Cordilleras  is 
a  dauify  morsel." 

Whast  Dr.  Weddell  herborised, 
adding  neariy  a  hundred  species  of 
plants  to  his  eoHeetion,  the  engineer 
etodiedthe  Lsncha  with  other  views, 
and  at  httt  resolved  to  sound  it.  Mr. 
Bonicfae,  who  had  remidned  at  La 
Pai,  obtained  authorisation  from  the 
^ofemmeBl— el  dbwAo  ds  eateo,  at 
liS^t  of  ssaroh,  hi  the  whole  of  the 
Lncha,  dnring  a  fixed  tbne,  at  the 
«idelwUBii^fli^t,if  he  thought 


projMr,  purchase  the  groond  at  its 
rough  value,  fixed  without  referenoe 
to  any  mkeral  wealth  It  might  con- 
tam.  All  this  in  accordance  with  the 
Mming  Code.  But  poor  Herrypon 
knew  not  what  he  undertook.  He 
•had  no  idea  of  mining  difl!cultiea  in 
Bolivia.  In  this  single  operation  he 
took  the  measure  of  the  country's 
capabilities.  A  month  and  a  half 
passed  in  hammering  out,  fai  a  forge  at 
lA  Paz,  a  common  and  very  clumsy 
Artesian  screw,  such  as  would  have 
been  got  ready  in  three  days  in  a 
European  city,  and  at  a  coat  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  the  Bolivian  smithv.  The 
mere  lure  of  the  forge  and  oellowa- 
blower  was  four  dollM  (mxteen  shil- 
lings) a  day.  When  at  last  tho  instru- 
ment was  readv  and  applied,  layorp 
of  solid  rock  and  a  thick  oed  of  difflu- 
ent clay  long  frustrated  all  the  miners* 
attempts.  Finallv,  a  deep  well  wns 
sunk,  but  no  gola  was  found,  nor  signs 
of  any,  and  the  miners  quitted  the 
place,  where  nothing  less  than  the 
eertainty  of  ultimately  reaching  a  rich 
vein  would  have  justified  them  in  con- 
tinning  then-  costly  and  laborious  re- 
searches. 

A  second  filness,  by  which  he  was 
attacked  before  he  had  fully  recovered 
^om  the  debilitating  eflTocts  of  the 
first,  determined  Dr.  Weddell  to  seek 
change  of  air.  Whilst  his  engineering 
ally  was  still  sinking  wells  and  unpro- 
fitably  probing  the  Lancha,  he  set  out 
with  Mr.  Borniche  for  Tipuani.  Pass- 
ing the  magnificent  Mount  lUamptt, 
which  is  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
En^sh  yaids  high,  and  the  great  lake 
of  Titicaca,  they  reachcKi  the  town  of 
Strata,  after  an  easy  journey  of  thirty 
leagues.  A  toilsome  one  of  forty  re- 
mamed  to  be  accomplished  before  they 
should  reach  Tipuam.  The  roads  were 
difficult,  thbir  muleteers  fell  ill,  their 
mules  were  stubborn  and  restive,  and 
malpasog  (dangerous  places  to  pass) 
were  numerous ;  but  after  a  few  small 
accidents  and  much  fati^e  they 
reached  the  village,  which  derives  its 
name  from  tipOy  the  name  of  a  tree 
that  produces  a  gum  Imown  in  that 
country  as  sangre  de  drago — dragon*s 
blood.  This  tree,  it  is  said,  was  for- 
•meriy  very  abundant  in  the  valley  of 
Tipnad.  In  the  aymarOy  or  Indkn 
tOBgve,  Ihe   particle  ni^  added  to  a 
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word,  implies  posaeaaoD.    The  viOa^jD 

coDsisti  of  finy  or  aixty^  houses,  built 
chiefly  of  palm  tnmks,  pUced  ^e  )tf 
^e,  thatched  with  leaves  of  the  same 
tree,  and  partitioned,  when  partitiotia 
there  are,  with  bamboos.  *^I  found 
the  place  somewhat  increased  in  size, 
since  my  first  visit  in  1847,  but  no  way 
improved  with  respect  to  healthiness 
and  cleanliness*  At  its  entrance, 
stagnant  water,  covered  with  a  green 


scum,  filled  old  excavations,  or  die- 
gingffi  and  told  that  there,  as  in  Cui- 
fomia,  gold  and  fever  are  inseparable. 
It  sufficed,  moreover,  to  behold  the 
pallid  countenances  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, to  judge  of  the  atmo^ere  we 
breathed.  This  was  hardly  the  place 
for  an  invalid  to  recruit  his  health 
and  strength  m,  and,  after  vi^ting  the 
mines.  Dr.  Weddell  set  out  for  the 
Mission  of  Gnanay,  boating  it  down 
the  rapid  and  rooky  Tipuani — a  ra> 
ther  dangerous  mode  of  travelling. 
•The  priest  of  the  Mission  was  an  o^ 
mara  Indian,  a  native  of  La  Paz ;  his 
parishioners  were  Lecos  Indians,  con- 
siderable savages— although  they  had 
abjured  paint,  or  only  secretly  used  it 
— and  very  skilful  with  gun  and  bow, 
as  well  as  in  the  capture  of  several 
large  species  of  fish  found  in  the  river 
Mapiri,  hard  bv  which  they  dwelt 
Some  of  these  fish  attain  the  weight 
of  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  Thev 
are  taken  with  strong  hooks,  shot  with 
arrows,  or  hocusiedy  and  taken  by 
iiand.  This  last  practice  prevails 
among  some  of  our  North  American 
Iribes. 

**The  substance  employed  for  this 
puipose  by  the  Guanay  Indians  is  the 
milky  juice  of  one  of  uie  hirgest  trees 
of  their  forests,  known  by  them  under 
the  name  of  Soliman.  It  is  the  Hum 
crepitans  of  the  botanist.  To  obtain 
this  vcnombus  milk,  they  cut  numer* 
ous  notches  in  the  bnrk  of  the  tree, 
and  the  sap  which  exudes  runs  down 
and  soaks  the  earth  at  its  foot'  This 
earth,  enclosed  in  a  large  sauk,  is 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  as  soon  as 
the  water  becomes  impregnated  with 
it,  the  fish  within  the  cu^le  of  its  in- 
fluence float  inanimate  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  are  collected  without  treuble. 
A  creek  or  small  branch  of  the  river 
18  usually  selected  for  this  operation. 
In  other  parts  of  Bolivia,  and  espe- 
cially m  the  provbce  of  Yongaay  ik^j 


aw,  to  po^fltt  Ifaa  water,  te  ^ 
stalk  of  a  small  liaiia  called  Pifia  er 
Saicka^  of  whkh  they  erafli^  190B  a 
stone,  a  fathom's  length  or  two,  m 
that  part  of  the  river  tbeT  wish  to  ia^ 
fecL  lis  effect  is  said  to  t>e  as  1 
as  thai  of  the  Soliman  aapt,  audi 
aasuied  thai  the  fiah  thtia  tafcoi 
be  eaten  with  impunity.  It  b  not  te 
be  thence  iofefral  thai  the  san,  fike 
the  poison  used  for  their  airow*  by  the 
Indians  of  Guiana  and  on  the  AMoia/om^ 
may  be  taken  by  man  witiioat  iar 
jury ;  it  is  to  the  extrane  smalfaieM  of 
the  dose  swallowed  with  the  fiah  thai 
its  apparent  harmlesaaeaa  ia  to  be  at- 
tributed. The  Bspiof  the  SoUmaa  haa^ 
in  fact,  such  caustic  qoahtiea,  that  ill 
mer6  emanations  cause  violeHt  iirita> 
tion  of  the  organs  which  receive  thesk 
We  saw  at  the  MissioB  a  peteon  whe 
had  lost  his  si^t  in  eoneeqaenoe  of  a 
few  drops  of  &is  jnioe  having  aeekien- 
tally  spirted  into  his  eyes ;  and  MeBBi& 
Boussingault  and  Rivero  related  that, 
having  subjected  the  sap  of  the  Soc- 
man to  evaporation,  with  a  view  te 
analyse  it,  the  penon  who  superin- 
tended the  operation  had  hia  hm 
swollen  and  his  eyes  and  ears  afeeiw 
ated,  and  was  cured  only  after  aevenl 
days'  medk»l  treatment^ 

Bolivia  is  evidently  a  fine  field  for 
the  botanist  Dr,  Weddell  mensem 
a  number  of  vegetablea  unknown,  or 
little  known,  in  Europe,  but  interest* 
ing  and  valuable  by  reaaov  of  thak 
medical  properties  or  eeonooacal  osea. 
When  in  the  province  of  Yongaa,  he 
briefly  refers  to  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  of  these :  **  The  Matioo^  a 
shrub  of  the  pepper  tribe,  whose  leaves, 
wluch  resemble  those  of  sage,  have  re- 
markable vulnerary  properties;  the 
Vgueof  a  curious  spedes  of  Arufob- 
chlay  whose  crushed  leayee  are  sakl  te 
be  an  infallible  cure  fw  the  bitea.cf 
serpents;  and  a  sort  of  Myrioth  or 
wax-tree,  whose  berries,  aoafced  in 
boiling  water,  yield  m  abundaooe  a 
green  wax,  used  to  make  canines.'* 
Conceniing  the  Qidnqfuina^  or  Pent- 
vian-bark  tree,  and  the  Coea  shrub, 
whose  leavea  the  Indians  chew,  ths 
doctor  gives  many  intereeting  paiti- 
oulars.  When  desoendtag  the  livar 
Coroioo  in  a  baha  or  Intyan  eaaoe,  te 
fiec^uently  enooantered  hia  old  at- 
qaaintancea  the  oaaoariUerat,  or  baik- 
^gatheiera^  who  fomue.  thek  wild  Md 
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woSttKy- tttRBg  in  the  intatlof'  cf  &6 
forests,  <hrel]mg  onder  sheds  of  palm- 
ieaves,  and  eac^Med  to  manv  dangers 
and  hardships.  Whiiat  seeongv  one 
evening;  a  good  place  to  biroaac,  the 
deetor,  and  the  padre  from  the  Ooanay 
MissioB,  who  was  then  his  fbllow- 
traveller,  eaaae  upon  a  ctueariUero^^ 
Imt,  in  front  of  wiiich  they  beheld  a 
honible  cpeetaele.  '  A  man  lay  upon 
the  ground  hi  the  agonies  of  death. 
He  was  almosi  naked;  and,  wfailat  yet 
ifi?e,  he  was  preyed  u^n  fay  thoo- 
lands  of  insects,  whose  stmgs  imd  bites 
4k)iibtteas  aecelerated  his  end.  "His 
ftne,  espeeiftHy,  was  so  much  swollen 
that  tis  features  could  not  be  distin-. 
gdshed;  and  his  fimbs,  the  only  por- 
iSon  of  his  corpse  whioh  still  moved, 
were  in  an  equally  hideous  state. 
Under  ttae  roof  of  leaves  was  tiie  r^ 
mdnder  of  the  poor  wretch's  clothes, 
eonsistuig  of  a  straw  hat  and  a  ragged 
Uanket;  beside  them  \Kf  a  flint  and 
itoel,  and  an  old  kntle.  A  small 
MTtfaen  pot  contained  the  remains  of 
his  last  meal^ — n  Httle  maize,  and  two 
or  three  frozen  potatoes.  For  a  few 
neonds  the  misaionary  contemplated 
this  piteous  object,  th€in  made  a  step 
towards  the  unfortunate  man,  and  was 
iboat,  i  thought,  to  offer  hun  some 
asBlstanee,  at  least  of  a  spiritual  na* 
tore,  but  his  courage  failed  him;  and, 
Middenly  turning  away,  he  walked 
hastilT  to  hb  Mio,  and  had  hhnself 
rawocl  to  a  phiee  some  hundred  yards 
fittlher,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
over."  in  fact,  the  tortured  bark- 
gatherer  was  beyond  human  aid,  and 
OD  the  brink  of  desA.  Dr.  WeddeB 
flovered  hun  with  his  bhmket,  and  re« 
torned  to  the  boats. 

We  have  dipped  but  hito  a  fbw 
diapters  of  tlus  oompendiaus  volume 
of  neariy  six  hundred  pages.  A  Urge 
pcrtbn  of  its  contents  are  more  inter- 
estmg  to  natoraliats  atid  miners  than 
to  the  general  reader.  Dr.  Weddell's 
mvestigations  are  of  a  comprehensive 
BBture,  mdudhig  the  anhnal,  vege- 
taUe,  and  minenl  kingdoms,  extend* 
ing  to  an  analysis  of  the  various  Indian 
laDgQa|;es  of  the  country,  and  even 
to  Bohvian  mnsfe,  of  which  he  foi^ 
Bhhes  spechnens.  A  nucp,  some  use^ 
All  ffliatratioas,  an  exieellent  table  of 
OMitents,  and  heaifings  to  the  chapters, 
{ivs  the  woiic  a  oolBipletoneas  not  so 
in  PSwBsh  asiai&igiah  pnb>i^ 


Heations  of  this  nature.  Having 
adopted  it  for  examination  as  a  book 
of  tnivel,  and  not  of  sdentific  and 
mining  researeh,  we  recommend  the  nu- 
merous chapters  we  have  not  touched 
upon  to  those  classes  of  readers  to 
which  they  espedally  address  them- 
selves, and  turn  to  Mr.  Pavie's  sketches 
of  countries  adjacent  to  those  in  which 
Dr.  Weddell  has  oKHre  recently  wan- 
dered. It  does  not  appear,  from  the 
former  gentleman's  book,  that  Uf 
rambles  had  any  more  serious  motive 
than  love  of  locomotion,  and  a  curio- 
si^  to  view  strange  lands.  The  form 
he  has  adopted,  and  the  modest  pre- 
tensions announced  in  his  profiu^  re- 
lieving hun  of  most  of  the  responsi- 
bilitv  to  which  writers  of  travel  usually 
hola  themselves  suUect,  he  gives 
no  aoconnt  of  hhnselt;  is  very  ^ul- 
tory,  and  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
supply  dates.  We  collect,  however, 
from  his  volume  and  preface,  that 
some  years  have  elapsed  since  his 
travels  were  performed,  and  that  he 
was  then  a  young  man,  eager  for  ad- 
vonturcy  and  enthusiastic  for  local  pe- 
culiarities and  national  characteristics. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  variety,  he  tells 
us,  that  he  has  Jumbled  the  sections 
of  hb  book,  and  irregularly  distributed 
those  of  them  which  have  a  nattuml 
order  and  sequenoe  of  theu*  own.  It 
was  about  twentv  years  ago— as  we 
gather  from  the  mtennd  ^dence  of 
the  chapters— that  Mr.  Pavie  left 
Buenos  Ayres  for  Yalpendso,  by  the 
route  across  the  Pampas.  The  mo- 
ment was  not  particularly  well  chosen 
for  such  a  journey.  Anarchy  was  ai 
its  height  in  South  America,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  country  of  the  Argen- 
tine republic.  There  was  strife  be- 
tween foderalists  and  unitarians.  The 
Indians,  resuming  the  oflensive,  Ittd 
committed  many  depredations,  and 
defeated  the  volunteers  of  the  province 
of  Cordova.  Hie  roads  were  mr  from 
safe ;  impediments  and  stoppages  were 
numerous,  and  two  months  were  con- 
sumed  bv  the  journey  from  La  Plata 
to  the  Cordillera,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  leagues.  When  at  only  fonr 
days'  march  from  the  Andes,  snow 
fell,  and  a  halt  vras  called  in  the  poor 
little  tovm  of  Mendoza.  Hie  moun- 
tains were  white  from  foot  to  summit; 
there  was  no  possibililgr  of  crossmg 
theu;  iiatiettce  must  be  ccdMvat6C^ 
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And  spring  waited  for.  In  these 
dull  winter-quarters  Mn  Pavie  had 
abundant  leisure  to  note  down  the 
incidents  of  his  two  months'  jour- 
ney»  to  gather  characteristic  traits  of 
the  people^  and  striking  anecdotes  of 
the  war.  We  shall  take  him  up,  how- 
ever, at  an  earlier  period  of  his  expe- 
dition,  when  he  was  but  a  week  out 
from  Buenos  A3nrea.  He  bad  traTeraed 
the  province  of  the  same  name  and 
that  of  Santa  Fe,  and  hoped  to  reach 
the  town  of  Cordova  upon  the  follow- 
ing night.  A  forest  succeeded  to  bare 
and  monotonous  plains.  The  horses 
trotted  briskly  over  a  U^t  sandy  soil, 
refreshed  by  numerous  streams;  the 
country  was  smiling,  the  vegetation 
rich.  It  still  wanted  two  hours  of 
sunset,  and  another  league  would 
brinff  ihe  travellers  to  the  post-house 
of  £e  esquina — ^the  Coraei* — situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  high-roads 
which  connect  the  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic—one leading  northwards,  to 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  the  other  south- 
west, to  Chili,  passing  through  St  Luis 
and  Mendoza.  Mr.  Pavie  would  have 
availed  himself  of  the  remaining  day- 
light to  push  oil  a  stage  farther,  but  a 
Young  Cordovan,  who  accompanied 
him,  and  who  was  a  Uvely  and  plca^ 
sant  fellow,  urged  him  to  pass  the 
night  at  the  t8(piina.  It  was  kept  by 
a  widow,  he  said,  a  certain  Dona  Ven- 
tura, whose  eggs  with  tomata  sauce 
were  quite  beyond  pnuse,  and  whose 
daughter  Pepa  san^  like  a  nightingale. 
It  was  a  long  road  from  that  to  San- 
tiago de  Chili — ^three  hundred  leagues^ 
be»des  the  Andes  to  cross,  and  the 
season  was  advanced,  but  Mr.  Pavie 
was  unwilling  to  disoblige  his  friend. 
**  An  old  ptntchoy  the  widow's  man- 
lan,  came  out  to  receive  us. 
list  the  horses  were  unharnessed, 
a  kd  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  beautiful 
as  one  of  Murillo's  shepherds— -who 
was  hurKng  stones  at  the  wild  pigeons 
perched  upon  the  fig4rees— threw 
his  sling  across  his  shoulder,  and  ran 
into  the  house,  crying  out*-*^  Mother  I 
mother !  here  Is  Don  Mateo  with 
some  foreign  senores.'  Don  Mateo, 
our  Cordovan  friend,  went  to  see 
after  dinner,  and  to  mform  the  post- 
mifltress  that  we  should  not  need 
horses  before  ib»  next  mormng. 
The  traveilere'  room  was  tolerably 
dean*  and  very  ku^ge.    Ifca  aole  fumiP 


ture  tioniisted  *  of  a  ainaD  lamp  hon* 
ing  before  an  imige  of  the  Viign, 
and  of  a  guitar  suspended  frtaa  a  msL 
When  Conner  was  Mady,  Dwm  Vea- 
tnra  brought  in  immense  ann»chain, 
covered  with  leather  and  giit  naSs; 
and  evidently  made  -at  Oraoada  in 
the  time  of  the  Catholic  kings.  Some 
very  brisk  peasant  girls  (cfto2a«,)  whe 
said  nothing,  but  looked  a  great  deal, 
laid  the  table  and  placed  upon  it  Ihs 
promised  eggs  and  tomatas,  and  large 
salad-bowls  containing  lumps  of  roast 
meat  swimming  in  gravy.  Pimento 
had  not  been  spared,  llie  soup  vu 
brought  to  us,  according  to  tiie  cus- 
tom of  Ihe  country,  at  the  end  of  tbr 
repast  The  post-mistress,  seated 
upon  the  estrade  or  platform  that 
extended  oom|detely  round  the  room, 
triumphed  in  our  famous  appelHea, 
and  proudly  drew  herself  up  when- 
ever one  of  us  paid  her  a  more  or  leas 
exaggerated  compliment  on  the  ei- 
oellence  of  her  dinner.  Pepa,  a  haad* 
some  girl  vi*ith  a  remarkaUy  white 
skin  and  fresh  complexion,  stood  near 
her,  smoldng  a  dgamto,  and  gaifatt 
about  with  her  crot  blue  eyes,  which 
were  shaded  by  lon^  dark  iashei 
Juancito,  the  lyoy  with  the  slhi^ 
rambled  round  the  table,  and  unoera* 
moniously  tasted  the  Bordeaux  wiae 
in  our  glasses.  Dinner  cleared  away, 
Mateo  took  down  the  gidtar  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Pepa;  ^Seiiorita,'  he  said, 
*  tiiese  gentlemen  would  be  enchanted 
to  hear  yon  sing ;  favour  them  with 
a  ballad,  and  they  will  consider  you 
the  most  amiable  giri— -^  mat  pre- 
ciosa  fdfta^ik  the  entu*e  province' 
We  were  ftbout  to  add  our  entreatifls 
to  those  of  Mateo,  but  the  young  gid 
had  already  tuned  the  instrument; 
and,  without  coug[hing,  eomplainiaff 
of  a  cold,  or  waiting  to  be  aakeS 
again,  she  sang  faalf4udozBn  retf 
long  songs.  At  the  8nd  of  eveiy 
verse  Mateo  apfdauded,  Pepa  cer- 
tainly had  a  charming  voice,  which 
she  did  sot  badly  manage.  Gra* 
dually  her  oountenanee  grew  aninst* 
ed.  From  time  to  time  she  stopped 
and  exckimed*— *  Ay,  Jesus!  I  am 
dead!'  and  then  went  on  agaia. 
Dona  Ventura  at  last  began  to  ao- 
company  her  daughter's  song.  At 
every  diorus  we  slapped  the  iabit 
with  the  pafans  of  our  hands;  and 
Mateov  imitating  ewtmcta  wilh  \m 
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gMn,  4M08d  Eb»  a  nwdmin  Is  fhe 

Tkis  tiMwoiigUy  Spaniflb^Amerieaa 
flMoe  WW  iflterruptiea  by  tfae  irrii^ 
«f  fifteea  wagmia,  each  dnwn  by  six 
«iMi,  and  ladeft  Mtb  dried  fraitep 
eotlOB,  aad  bales  of  horaeAiir.  They 
draw  «p  in  iiiie  upon  fhe  open  apaee 
m  wheeeceatre  stood  the  post-hoase. 
Ub  aaeut  unhaiiieased,  joined  the 
BBserte  drove  which  followed  the  eonw 
voy,  IB  eharoe  of  «  dozen  honemea; 
and  hitm  tae  inneiHMet  veceases  of 
die  Tthifflos  there  emerged  bolleek* 
iivfeny  woraea,  ehUdran,  paaaengen 
e£  all  iges  and  of  motley  aapect^  wtio 
had  jeiaed  the  4sarafan  in  order  to 
get  over  throe  hundred  leagues  at 
«iiail  expense.  Sone  ran  to  cut 
wood,  others  to  fetch  water.  Fires 
wave  ]i§hted»  aad  enonnoaa  ahces  of 
laeat  set  to  roast  beforo  them  upon 
ipitB  stuek  in  the  groud.  Eveiy 
eonvoy  of  this  kind  is  imder  the  on 
den  of  a  cdpaim  or  chiell  This  one 
was  eommanrted  by  a  eertain  Gil 
Perez,  whoae  arrival  floomed  of  strong 
mterest  to  Boia  Ventwa  and  her 
daoghten.  P^m  hastened  to  adom 
horaelf  with  a  silk  shawl,  the  ^a»df 
oroduct  of  a  Lyons  loom,  and  with  -u 
Udonahle  Buenoa  Ayres  eomb,  a 
IbotUgh.  Oa  eamp  estoblished,  Gfl 
Perez  entered  the  house  with  a  beam- 
ing eonntenanee.  He  had  bronght 
prasenta  for  oveiybody  ^-*-a  searf  and 
aatin  shoes  for  .Pepa,  a  Peruvian  goki 
chain  for  her  mother^  a  dirk  for  Juan- 
dto.  In  Spanish  countries  acquaint- 
aoce  is  soon  made*  His  gifts  diatri* 
buted,  Perez  sat  down  and  chatted 
with  Don  lllateo  and  the  other  tra* 
vefleis;  whilst  the  bullock-drivers, 
the  diolas,  and  the  postilions  of  the 
ttqidna,  were  dancing  outside.  By 
aod  by,  Perez,  who  Sad  been  out  to 
look  after  his  people,  announced  the 
approach  of  more  travellers,  indicated 
by  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  soutb-east, 
Jiuoeito  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
reported  that  the  muleteers  from  San 
Joan  were  close  at  hand.  Pepa  and 
her  mother  exchanged  a  rapid  glance. 
Ibe  muleteers  halted  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  postingxhouse,  and 
unloaded  their  beasts,  each  of  wluch 
carried  two  barrels  of  brandv.  Their 
chief  dismoonted  and  walked  towards 
Ihe  homBf  hia  saddle4»mi  over  his 
ahoakler.     Walking  rspidly  and  on 


#toe»  OA  aeeotet  of  flit  long  stMl 
ipure  Which  he  dragged  at  his  heeUy 
he  knocked  at  Dofla  Ventura's  dooBi 
luAncito  answered. 

^  Gil  Perez  looked  nt  the  muleteet 
pretty  mneh  ss  an  admiral  might)  look 
at  the  hamble  master  of  a  merchants 
man.  The  muleteer^  diaconoerted  al 
fiadmg  the  room  full  of  strange  &ees^ 
to  say  nothmff  of  that  of  the  captttai^ 
wfakih  seemed  greatly  to  mcommede' 
near  the  door  for  som0 


"*  'Come  in,  Fernando,*  said  Dote 
Ventura;  '^ou  tare  surprised  to  see 
mv  Pepita  m  full  dress,  eh,  my  ladf 
We  have  had  an  arrival  of  gentlemen* 
Will  yon  sup  I  I  have  some  fucher^ 
at  hand.' 

<'  'Thanks,  seflora,'  leolied  Fer- 
nando; 'I  want  nothing.  You  know 
that  I  never  paas  this  way  without 
eallmg  to  see  Pepita.  I  have  brought 
you  a  little  barrel  of  the  best  branc^ 
that  has  been  tasted  at  San  Juan  for 
many  a  year.' 

"^  'Is  the  brandy  for  PepaV  said 
Gil  Perez, 

^  'Don  Gil,'  replied  the  muleteer^ 
'eveiy  one  gives  what  he  has,  and 
aceoiding  to  his  means.'  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  young  girl — ^'Pepita,'  ho 
said,  'when  you  were  a  ohild  you 
liked  the  tarts  made  in  our  moun- 
taUis ;  I  have  brought  you  some^  and 
of  the  best  peaches. 

"Whilst  speaking,  he  drew  from 
his  saddle-bogs  the  little  barrel  of 
brandy,  yid  a  dozen  square  cakes 
fUIed  with  a  thick  marmalade,  which 
seemed  par^ularly  grateful  to  the 
gums  of  Juancito.  "inien  he  sat  hinv* 
self  down  near  Pepa,  and  looked 
proudlv  at  the  captain  of  the  waggons. 

"'How  many  beasts  have  yon  I 
said  the  latter.     . 

"  '  Fifteen,  besides  saddle^iorses.' 

" '  Just  as  many  as  I  have  carts. 
Not  so  bad,  really.  You  carry  thirty 
casks--half  a  loan  for  one  of  my  wag- 
gons. Pshaw  I  what  can  you  earn} 
A  poor  trade  is  yours,  my  hid,  ao4 
yon  will  follow  it  lo^g  before. yoo 
grow  rich.' 

."  '  When  I  am  tired  of  it,'  replied 
Fernando, '  I  will  try  another.'  The 
muleteer  spoke  these  words  in  a  sin- 
gular tone. 

V  'Fernando  is  atont4iearted,*  said 
Dofla  Ventiuv,  'and  hr  wilt  do  vraft 
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t«l;  M»K  h»  will  lW,flNMD0iito«  la 
tab  own  {Mviooe,  a  protty  gM  with 
a  good  down.    £ii»  F\BnHuido  1' 

^Fenumao  made  no  reptjj  faoi 
polled  dowtt  lus  Mltle  imited  hat 
0fer  his  f orekwad  ;-4ub  ey«B  glittered 
ttke  llioae  of  a  eat  Seizing  ike  gntar, 
4irhieh  lay  iifx>n  the  bendi  beakie 
Pepa,  he  stnimmed  it  with  an  abeeut 
flb-,  like  one  absorbed  by  Ua  thonghta. 
Joaneho,  who  stood  hefbre  hhn,  wait- 
l&ff  doubtless  for  the  end  of  the  pre- 
lude, and  for  the  coQunenceraent  of 
•erne  liiely  moontam  ditty,  poshed 
has  annt  «id  said— ^Fernando,  hav^ 
yon  seen  the  fine  presents  Gfl  Peres 
has  brooglit  nsV  Withoat  nismg 
his  eyes,  we  muleteer  sang,  in  a  low 
voice,  tUs  verse  of  an  old  Iwllad  :«^ 

*  No  etlet  ten  eoulenU,  Jaao*, 
Bn  TOT  m«  penar  por  ti ; 
Qae  lo  ^ue  hoy  faan  de  ni, 
Podm  Mr  d«  ti  manmn^,** 

Then  suddenly  throwhig  down  the 
guitar,  he  fnmped  upon  the  estrado, 
^tinguished  the  lamp  that  burned 
before  the  Madonna,  and  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  knife.  Pepa  took  refuge 
dose  to  her  mother.  At  the  cry  she 
ottered,  Gil  Perez  stood  upon  Ms 
guard ;  but  Fernando  passed  close  by 
Mm  without  looking  at  Mm,  and 
reached  the  door.  'Ah,  Pepitai* 
muttered  he  as  he  went  out,  'yon 
Will  drive  me  to  harm ! '  And  he  dis- 
appeared.*' 

This  stormy  episode  broke  up  the 
party.  'Agitated  and  alarmed,  Doiia 
Ventura  and  her  daughter  betook 
fhemselves  to  their  bedchambers. 
The  travellers  wrapped  themselves  in 
tfimr  blankets — ^Mr.  Pavie  establish- 
ing himself,  according  to  his  custom, 
in  theff  coche-galeroy  of  travelling- 
carriage,  where  he  slept  but  little, 
owing  to  the  songs  -  and  dancing  of 
tilie  waggon-drivers,  and  the  scream- 
Bg  of  innumerable  parrots.  The 
night  passed  without  inddent,  and 
at  davbreak  he  was  roused  by  Mateo. 
The  horses  were  readv ;  tiie  San  Juan 
AiuIeteeriB  were  alreaay  on  their  road ; 
Gil  Perez,  foot  hi  stimip,  was  directs 
ing  the  departure  of  his  convoy* 
That  evening  the  travellers  reached 
Cordova. 


flevend  iMnths  h$A 
the  scene  at  the  esquims^  and  Mr. 
Pavie,  after  miblfaig  tkrongb  CUfi 
aad  Pero,  Fetitfned  to  fiaiitB^fo^  th» 
capital  of  the  Ibnner  eooBtry*  Look. 
iag  on,  one  n%iil,  al  a  daaee  in  a 
pDbiic  gaRken,  he  fell  in  witk  hb  oM 
acquaintaoee,  Don  Mtileo»  aomewfaat 
tlmadbare,  bat  stiU  a  Masionate 
krver  of  soag  aad  daace.  Om.  of  the 
political  chances  so  eoouDOB  in  8oatii 
Ameriea  had  driven  Mm  acroaa  tiie 
Andes.  He  was  an  exile,  ptoaerihad 
in  his  own  eoontry.  Hia  pvty  had 
Men,  Ma  natrimony  had  baen  swal> 
kkwed  an  oy  fines,  and  he  deemed 
Mmsdf  fovtnnateta  have  aanad  Ma 
neck. 

''Do  yon  remeariMr,**  aaid  Hatao, 
as  he  leaned  beside  his  French  fiiend 
mpon  the  parapet  boideting  the  Ti^a- 
nar,  and  gazed  at  the  aunwita  i>f  thn 
Cor£lIera,  wMch  slHl  nfleetad  a  hnk 
gleam  of  sun — ^^do  you  recollect  ona 
evening  at  the  ewqummf  Well,  of  ail 
the  persons  then  aaaembled  nndcr 
Dofia  Yentora's  ho^Htidite  roof;  and 
ineludhttf  her  and  her  daughter,  how 
many,  do  yon  anmieaey  stfll  Ihret 
Two,  yon  and  1 1  Hie  firat  acene  of 
the  dnma  passed  before  yoar  ema. 
I  will  narrate  tlioso  that  ensued.  Yea 
have  not  forgotten  our  menyanppcr 
at  the  posting-houBOt  Gil  Perez  and 
his  waggons,  and  Fernando,  tise  littio 
muleteer  with  the  lo^g  spurs!  ** 

Mr.  Pavie  perfectly  remembered  alT 
that  had  passed  at  the  esquina,  Mateo 
took  up  the  tale  from  the  moment  of 
their  departure^  Although  Fenumdo 
and  Gil  Perez  started  nearly  at  the 
same  moment,  ttiey  met  no  more  un- 
^  they  reached  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
aria  (string  of  mules)  trotted  briskly 
over  the  plain,  wMIst  the  heavy  vrag- 
gons  lingered  fn  the  ruts.  Pour  days 
had  elapsed  since  FemandoS  arrival, 
when  Perez  reached  Ms  usual  halting- 
ground  near  the  Mil  of  the  Retiro, 
and,  after  turning  out  Ms  cattle  to 
graze,  rode  Into  the  city.  As  soon  as 
he  was  gone,  the  bullodc-drivers,  a  va- 
gabond and  insubordinate  race,  gath- 
ered round  the  camp-fires  to  discuss 
the  news  that  had  reached  them  of 
msurrections  in  the  Mland  provinces. 


*  *«Benot  so  well  pleased,  Jaaaa,  to  eee  hew  I  suffer  f^r  thee;  that  wlddiisBiy 
flite  Uk4tijf  to«»onow  maj  ehaaoe  to  be  thine.^ 
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tempted  to  Mcfaangifr  goad  ibr  kaiee, 
and  joiii  the  araoed  bamls  then  aeour- 
ing  the  countiy.  To  gaUop  in  bonn^ 
leas  plidni^  to  pillage  iaoiated  faiiB% 
«m1  attaek  hflmlet»— «iich  was  the 
fgacinatuig  perapeetive  that  offeied 
itadf  to  their  imaginatioiK  Whilst 
fliey  were  debating  the  probablb 
eomse  of  evenile  in  the  tierrtt  atkntn, 
Feroando  came  by.  He  was  on  foot ; 
iua  loiu^  apun  were  aliU  at  hia  heeia. 

**<£Gi!^  eiied  the  bollock^faivera, 
^here  ia  the  little  muleteer,  the 
bnmdyHnercbant  from  Saa  Juan ! 
Give  ua  a  barrel,  Fernando,  and  we 
will  drink  yoor  health.' 

•"'Give  me  aomething  to  eat,'  re- 
plied the  muleteer,  *  I  am  lasting  ahiee 


*«And  cuttmg  a  alice  off  a  great 
rieee  of  beef  Diat  roasted  at  the  fire^' 
ae  todc  one  end  of  it  in  iiia  fingera, 
put  the  either  into  his  month,  and 
iwaUowed  it  at  a  aingie  gulp,  as  a 
kzxai^e  swallows  an  ell  of  maca- 
roni. Then  he  wiped  his  knife  on  hia 
eowakin  boot  and  lay  down  under  a 
eart  to  sleep.  When  Oil  Peres  re- 
tomed  and  walked  ronnd  hia  camp, 
he  saw  the  muleteer,  who  was  snoiw 
kg  on  the  grass. 

^''Hallo,  Feraandol'  he  cried^ 
*whAt  do  you  there,  my  man ! ' 

»<Re8tni|r  myaelf,^  replied  Feiw 
oimdo,  mbbi&g  hk  eyes,  ^I  hare 
passed  four  days  and  nights  pb^nng 
It  cards.* 

"♦Have  you  won V 

"'Lost  everything — my  load  of 
bnndy,  my  mules,  all  I  had  in  the 
world.  Lend  me  twenty  dollars,  Gil 
Peiea?' 

"'To  gamble  them?' 

"■Perhapa.  See,  I  was  a  steady 
man ;  I  never  played,  and  you  are  cause 
that  I  am  perhaps  about  to  become  a 
robber.  I  have  known  Pqsa  from 
ker  childhood;  her  mother  received 
mo  well,  saw  that  I  loved  her  dmigh« 
ter,  and  encouraged  me  to  work  imd 
increase  my  little  trade.  Every  trip 
I  made  I  never  missed  calling  at  the 
M^ttttia,  and  every  trip  I  found  Pi^a 
prattler  than  befbro.  She  received 
me  joyfully,  and  I  was  happy.  But 
ainee  two  vean  that  you  have  gone 
that  road,  all  is  changed.  Wi^  your 
gold  chains  and  silk  diawls  yon  have 
tumed  their  heads.    Lend  me  twenty 


doHan,  tfant  i  may  make  tlMCi  pr». 
•enta  and  regain  their  finrour.  Yott 
are  rich,  Gil  Perwt-^ou  vr91  find  4 
wife  m  the  towna,  at  Solta,  Gotdova* 
where  you  pleitee;  I  am  poor,  but  J 
love  PepHa,  the  oidy  airl  Ivho  would 
■ot  refuse  me,  mined  though  I  be.' " 

Surprised  at  the  mideteer'a  frank  eat- 
planatioB  and  request,  Gil  Peres  ofiww 
ed  hun  the  twenty  dollars,  hot  hmghad 
at  the  idea  of  anmdoniiig  hb  preteii* 
sioas  to  Pepita.  Fernando  reloaed 
the  money,  and  departed  with  a  mut^ 
tared  threat  That  mgfat  he  took  to 
the  pkdn,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse  and 
bearing  gokl  in  his  girdle-*4he  spoils 
of  a  tmveller  he  had  waylaid  and  muiw 
dered  The  die  was  cast ;  the  honesi 
muleteer  had  become  agotiebo  mo^. 

A  few  dava  after  this,  Fernando 
rode  up  to  the  emintL  little  Juan- 
cito  ran  to  kiaa  mm.  Torribio,  the 
steward,  aurpriaed  to  aee  him  come 
alone,  riding  a  vahsiable  horse  and 
without  his  usual  retinue.  <tf  mules  and 
muleteers,  hurried  out  to  meet  him. 
**Amigo!"  he  cried,  *^vi4ienee  4M>me 
you,  thus  finely-  equipped?  It  seems 
the  San  Juan  brandy  fetches  a  good 
price  in  the  market!"  Without  i^ 
plymg,  Fernando  abruptly  opened  the 
door  and  addressed  the  two  womeUf 
astonished  at  his  sudden  afqiearanoe. 

«**The  gamkada  is  about  to  take 
the  field,**  he  said,  "and  I  greatl^f  feat 
that  one  of  ita  eariiest  visits  ml.  bo 
fbr  you.  I  have  friends  in  its  rankS'S 
give  mo  your  daughter,  Dofia  Ventuat 
takd.  I  answer  for  her  safety  and  yours.' 

"*  Since  when  are  you  allieu  with 
the  brigands,  Fernando  1'  indignantfy 
denuuKtod  Dona  Ventura. 

"*Pepita,'  aakl  the  muleteer,  evad^ 
faig  reply,  *vrill  you  have  me^^Yoa 
Iraanble— -you  turn  away  your  head ! — 
Are  you  afriiid  of  me,  Pepita?  Do 
you  take  me  for  a  bandit!  * 

"There  was  sometkhig  teifible  in 
the  sound  of  Femando's  voiee,  which 
even  the  passionate  love  he  still  felt 
for  Pepa  was  kisufficient  to  sfrften. 
The  young  giri  in  vain  endeavoorsd 
to  speak. 

"*  Fernando,'  cried  Dona  Veatuia* 
*  when  last  you  were  here,  you  left  my 
house  like  a  madman,  your  hand  on 
the  haft  of  vour  knife;  you  enter  U 
to-day  like  a  bandit,  with  threats  upon 
your  Hds.  Begone,  and  return  no 
more;  I  need  not  your  protection.' 
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**,*UtLl  yoti  me«ii  to  slqr  tfast.Gfl 
Perez  will  protect  jroo.  ReckoB  upon 
Hut!  There  are  tudes  when  tisA 
thawls  and  gold  chaim  aie  not  Wortii 
^re  and  earbine.  After  all,  I  toe 
kive  gold)  See  here.  Onee  more, 
Pepita^  Will  you  follow  me?  I  am  ne 
loiffier  a  muleteer;  it  was  too  base  a 
tn&,  was  it  not  ?  Shall  I  eany  you 
eff  en  my  horse's  emppsr  into  the 
oerra  of  Coidova  and  to  Chilir '^ 

Pepa,  firigfatened  at  the  gawMt 
fieioe  voiee  and  vehement  manner, 
burst  faito  tears  and  fainted  in  her 
nother's  anna.  Fernando  haatUy  left 
the  house,  his  loye— 4he  last  good  sen^ 
liment  his  heart  retsined^-^xchanged 
fsr  bitter  hate. 

It  was  not  loB^  after  this  incident^ 
eariy  upon  a  wuriier's  morning,  that 
Oil  Perez,  riding  ahead  of  his  wag- 
gons, which  had  camped  on  the  banks 
•f  the  Rio  Sakdo,  discerned  at  the 
konzon  a  dozen  Uadc  specks  that  ra- 
pidly approached  him.  Soon  he  made 
them  out  to  be  horsemen,  armed  some 
with  lanoes,  othen  with  iMes.  Deem- 
ing  them  susiseious,  he  rode  back  and 
fbnned  his  caravan  in  order  of  battle. 
The  waggons  were  arranged  in  a  circle, 
the  bollocks  inwards ;  arms  werob  dis4 
tctboted  to  the  men,  and  from  between 
the  wageons  the  muzzles  of  pistdb 
and  blonderbusses  menaced  those  who 
should  asssil  the  fortress.  These  ar- 
nngements  were  scarcely  made  when 
the  party  of  horsemen  sleekened  speed, 
and  one  of  them  rode  forward  alone. 
At  twenty  paces  from  the  waggons  he 
drew  r«n  snd  removed  the  Mudker- 
c^ef,  which  partly  concealed  his  face. 

**'Don  Gil,'  cried  the  horseman, 
« confess  that  ^fi  little  muleteer,  Fer- 
nando, has  given  you  a  famous  fright' 

•"It  is  you,'  replied  Perez,  'what 
do  you  hero?  whiU^  do  you  want  of 
ns?"^ 

*•  *  I  have  changed  my  trade,  amigo ; 
did  I  not  onee  tell  you  that  when  I 
should  be  tired  of  mulo'^ving,  I  had 
another  trade  in  View?  I  am  now  an 
ostrich  hunter.  A  fine  Hock  escaped 
from  us  this  morning.  Have  you  not 
metHf 

*•  *  Another  poor  trade  that  you  have 
taken-  to,'  reined  Peres.  '  If  that  be 
ail  yon  hiure  to  say  to  me,  there  was  no 


n^  to  charge  down  men  ua  vriHi 
your  convades  like  a  band  of  robbers. 
When  you  first  came  in  sight  there 
wore  some  ostriches  about  a  mile  ia 
front  of  me;  if  those  are  what  yoa 
sed(,  continue  your  hunt  and  leafe  os 
to  continue  our  joamey.' 

**  During  this  parley,  the  bullock- 
drivers,  belieldnfif  danger  past,  ceased 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive ;  Femaa- 
do's  comrades  slowly  a{^)roaehed  aad 
carelessly  mingled  with  thein,roUiog 
their  eiganitoe  and  entering  mtp  eon- 
vefBafion.  Althougli  suroocting  no 
treachery,  Perez  l^sitated  to  resume 
his  maoch  so  long  as  Fernando  and 
his  band  were  theore.  Thus  the  halt 
was  prolonged,  snd  the  ostriches,  no 
longer  frightened  by  the  creaking  of 
wheels,  req>peared  upon  a  rtsiiig 
ground  behind  which  they,  had  taken 
refuge. 

•"Don  Gil,'  exclaimed  Fernando, 
•  I  will  wager  that  my  horse,  whkh 
has.  already  done  ten  leases  to^lay, 
will  overtake  one  of  those  wrds  sooner 
tium  yours,  freidh  though  he  be.' 

'^'I  have  no  time  to  try,' 
Perez,  annoyed  at  the  delay;  'the 
(dace  is  not  safe,  and  I  am  m  haste  to 
see  the  houseit  of  Cordova.' 

"'Pshaw!  a  five  minutes'  ride,* 
slud  the  muleteer;  'come,  one  gallop, 
and  I  will  rid  you  of  my  oompany, 
and  of  that  of  my  friends,  withwfaich 
yon  do  not  seem  over  and  above 
pleased.' 

"'So  be  it,  then,'  answered  Perez, 
'and  then  I  must  be  off;'  and  he 
set  spurs  to  his  horse.  Fernando 
rode  so  dose  to  him  that  their  knees 
touched.  The  fouchos  and  drivers 
shouted  to  excite  the  two  horses, 
which  seemed  to  fly  over  the  plsm; 
and  the  ostriches,  miding  themselves 
pursued,  fled  their  fietest,  stretch* 
mg  out  their  necks,  beating  the  air 
with  their  short  wings,  and  furrowing 
the  ocean  of  toll  herbage  by  rapid 
agzags  right  and  left.  The  two 
h^emen  gained*  upon  them.  The 
furious  rate  had  la^ed  at  least  ten 
minutes,  when  Fernando  fell  into  the 
rear.  Gil  Perez,  looking  back  to  cal- 
eulate  the  distance  that  separated 
them,  saw  Aim  brancBsfaing  a  set  of 
balla  as  big  as  his  fist*    ^AmigOi^ 


*  This  arm,  which  the  ffouchot  throw  to  a  distance  of  twenty  paces,  consists  of 
three  balls  fastened  to  the  same  number  of  cords.  The  one  held  in  the  hand  is 
longer  than  the  two  othen 
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eried  fc<s  \ntl«mt  stop|4ngr  'those 
balls  are  big  enough  to  catdi  a  wild 
hone.'  miilst  he  sought,  in  his 
gutUe,  the  onaH  leaden  ImIIs  be  pro- 
posed throwing  round  the  ostrieh's 
neek,  his  horse  fell,  his  fore-legs  en-^ 
taog^  in  the  ropes  that  hi^  just 
quitted  the  muleteer's  hands.  The 
violence  of  the  fall  was  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  ride.  On  be' 
holding  his  nval  roU  in  the  dust, 
Fernando  uttered  a  triumphant  shout. 
Perez,  who  had  fallen  upon  his  left 
side,  sought  to  extricate  his  sabre  m 
order  to  omt  the  terriUe  cord  which 
shackled  his  horse's  legs.  The  poor 
brute,  panting  and  covered  with  foam, 
etruggled  violently  for  release.  Be^ 
fere  0&\  Perez  could  draw  his  weapon, 
the  muleteer  was.  on  foot  and  held  hrai 
by  the  throat 

**  *  You  are  a  traitor  and.  a  coward  1' 
cried  the  unfortunate  Perez,  giddy 
from  his  fieill^and  trying  to  shake  h» 
memj  off.  ^  You  have  led  me  into  a 
mare  to  murder  me  I ' 

^ '  That  is  not  all,'  eooUy  replied  the 
muleteer.  ^Look  yonder;  you  see 
that  smoke,  it  proceeds  from  your 
waggons.  The  pbun  is  on  fire.  'Tia 
70a  whom  I  was  hunting,  carrdent 
(wagffo&er} ;  but  for  you  I  should 
still  be  a  muleteer.  I  have  beoome 
a  brigand.  I  have  seen  Pepa;  she 
rejects  me.  The  traitor,  I  say,  is  you, 
who  have  rttmed  all  my  hopes." 

**  Perez  was  active  and  vigorous ;  on 
equal  terms  his  enemy  woiud  not  have 
dared  contend  with  him;  but  surprise 
and  terror  paralysed  his  strengtlu 
After  deliberately  stabbing  him,  Fer« 
nando  passed  a  rope  round  his  neek, 
and,  as  he  still  bieathed,  ^[ragged  him 
to  a  neighbouring  stream  and  threw 
hfan  bto  the  water." 

Gil  Perez  dead,  most  of  his  men, 
who  had  arms  and  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  banditti,  jomed  the  lat^ 
tar,  plundered  the  waggons,  kiUed  the 
oxen,  and  departed  with  theur  new 
eomrades^  those  who  had  no  horsea 
riding  double.  Fernando  promised 
to  take  them  to  a  place  where  they 
<K)uld  mount  themselves  well.  He 
kept  Us  word.  One  night,  old  Toiv 
n»o,  who,  ever  since  Femando's 
^  and  the  commencement  ci  the 
aril  war,  had  kept  viflflant  watch* 
ttd  frafluently  patrolled  the  neigh- 
Vwihood  of  the  esfutfMt,  ihon^  hd 


hieard  voices  In  the  ibreat  Ifebrkied 
up  the  hoi«es,  wfauh  he  always  had . 
ready.«addled  ih  the  stable,  and  en- 
treated faia  mistress  and  herdav^tev 
to  esoi^  by  the  Cerdeva  road.  Tb« 
two  women  got  upon  the  same  horse ; 
Torribio,  armed  with  sabre  and  eatw 
bine,  mounted  another,  to  eseort  them^ 
luancito,  not  understanding  the  daa^ 
per,  leaped,  li^t  and  laughing,  inte 
Sis  saddle,  whip  in  hand,  aiM  hb  sling 
over  his  shoulder.  The  little  per^ 
set  out  They  would  have  'eseapea 
an  ^nemy  to  whom  the  loesJity  wai 
not  faraSiar.  But  F^hiando  had 
placed  spies  round  the  posting-house^ 
and  lay  m  ambush  upon  the  road  ter 
Cordova.  A  bullet  ih>m  Tonibio'e 
earbme  gmzed  the  briffand's  cheek  | 
the  next  momcDt  the  faidiftil  old  sev^ 
vant  ky  m  the  road,  his  skidl  dell 
by  a  aabre«ut  Jaandto  escaped 
mto  the  forest.  His  metier  and 
sister  did  the  same,  but  were  eaptured 
and  taken  back  to  the  poBtuig4iouBe« 
which  vTaa  pillaged  and  afterwards 
burnt  The  entlavra  then  'departed. 
Doiia  Ventura  had  aupphed  then 
{dentifullv  with  bmndy,  hoping  te 
escape  during  theh:  inioidcation,  but 
Fernando  drank  nothing.  When  the 
moment  came  for  departure,  he  lifted 
Pepa  upon  his  horse,  repulsed  witii 
his  foot  her  despairing  mother-^whv 
m  vam  struggled  and  dung  to  her 
child--flnd  rode  off.  Pepita,  more 
dead  than  alive,  uttered  hunetitahls 
cries.  The  muleteer  heeded  theni 
not,  but  sang  the  lines  he  had  sung 
upon  the  memorable  •  night  when  he 
found  Gil  Pefes  at  the  posthigohouae, 
and  left  it  with  a  sombre  preiHetieii 
that  Pepa  woukl  drive  him  to  evil. 

"  No  Mt^s  tan  fiontcntK,  Juana» 
Bd  ver  ne  p^wuf  por  ti : 
Qn«  lo  <|Q6  huy  faum  d»  Ivi, 
Po<k4  aer  d«  ti  maAana." 

Dofla  Ventura's  ihie  is  net  upon 
record;  she  is  bolieved  to  have  pefw 
iehed  of  hunger,  misery,  and  eohL 
Jnaneito  lost  his  way  in  tiie  pampas* 
AltiMMBgh  bred  b  the  desert,  the  poev 
boy  him  net  sufficient  experience  to 
guide  himself  by  sun  and  stara.  k 
was  never  known  how  long  he  hetd 
o«t  Not  many  daya  after  hia  i&f^ 
there  was  foiiM,  upon  the  frontier  of 
the  Indian  coiintry,  a  child's  eotpae^ 
which  was  suppoMd  to  be  hia.  A 
whip  hang  ft«m  thewriat^anda  sUng 
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WMorertlie  ahmdder.    The  birds  of 
MY  had  made  a  skeleton  ot  ike  body. 

The  fate  of  poor  Pepita  was  fiir 
wone  even  than  that  of  her  mother 
sad  brother.  Foreed  to  foUew  the 
fortunes  of  the  gtmeko  mah  and  his 
band,: she  was  compelled  to  etdWen 
their  bMrooaos  hy  wms  and  dance. 
At  first,  eren  the  mae  desperados 
amongst  whom  she  had  fidlen,  were 
iaoUnod  to  pitj  her  safierings,  but 
aoon  th^  imitated  the  contend  with 
which  Fernando  treated  her.  Ele^ 
gaatly  dressed,  she  aocompanied  them 
everywhere;*  she  was  tixeir  baliet* 
danoer  and  openusinger.  Her  dntjr 
was  to  amnse  those  who  rarely  ad- 
dressed but  to  instQt  her.  She  was 
known  in  the  country  as  the  wife  of 
the  gaucho  maio.  Sometimes,  in  the 
■iffht,  when  Hie  robbers,  overcome  by 
fctume,  s^»t  to  tiie  last  man,  she 
isi^t  have  escaped;  but  whither 
eouJd  she  flyl  Their  haks  were 
flenerally  in  places  i^mote  from  all 
habitations ;  and  even  had  she  reached 
a  fivm  or  village,  what  sort  of  wel« 
some  would  there  have  been  for  the 
supposed  wife  of  the  gaucho  mdh  and 
aoeompliee  of  his  mis&eds? 

**  After  several  months,"  Mateo  eon- 
tinned,  '^psased  in  rambling  about 
the  plains,  Fernando,  embol<&ned  by 
inumnity  and  success,  approadied  the 
vHtages.  Other  bands,  better  organ^ 
iaed  and  more  numerous  than  his  own, 
swead  terror  through  the  province  of 
Cordova.  He  proved  by  the  general 
Qonfnalon  to  take  share  in  the  figiit, 
like  a  privateer  who  spreads  his  muIs 
in  the  wake  of  fHendly  frigate&  The 
mililia,  ealled  out  to  oppose  the  in- 
surgents who  threatened  the  town  of 
CoKlova,  were  beaten.  The  town 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  horse- 
men of  the  plain,  and  the  militia 
could  not  return  to  their  homes,  of 
whksh  the  enemy  had  taken  posses- 
ion. They  were  forced  to  fly,  ex- 
changing a  few  parthiff  shots  with 
raving'  corps  that  sought  to  impede 
their  escape.  I  was  of  the  number 
of  the  fugitives.  The  company  to 
tshich  I  belonged  daily  dkninisbed. 
Sveryman  secretly  betook  himself  to 
the  plaee  where  he  hoped  an  asylum. 
Only  twenty  of  us  remaiRed  together, 
rsaoived  to  make  for  the  western  pro- 
vtnees,  and  to  cross  the  Andes  mto 
ChiU ;  we  had  two  hoadred  leagues 


to  get  over  before  pulling  the  frontier 
between  us  and  the  enemy. 

"One  evening,  as  we  were  ii£ng 
through  the  sierra  of  Cordova,  we 
Botic^  a  bivouac  amongst  the  rocks. 
*  Shall  we  reconnoitre  mat  camp?*  I 
asked  of  the  officer  who  commandsd 
us.  *  Hiey  are  gaudw»^  he  replied ; 
Mt  is  almost  dark,  we  can  pass  them 
unpei«eived:  the  robbers  are  not  fond 
of  fighting  when  there  is  no  chance 
of  booty;*  and  we  eflently  continued 
our  march.  By  the  fight  of  the  U- 
vouao  tires,  'We  made  out  a  doiea 
horsemen  seated  on  the  ground  upon 
their  saddles.  Their  lances  were  filed 
in  a  sheaf  in  the  middle  of  the  camp; 
before  them  a  woman  was  dancmg, 
her  figare  and  movements  deariy  de- 
fined against  the  bright  fhre-Schi 
They  did  not  hear  us;  we  mamied 
at  a  walk,  pistol  in  hand,  bridle  and 
carbine  on  thigh.  We  had  already 
passed  the  bivouac  unperceived,  and 
were  dosing'  up  our  files  p^paratory  to 
starting  off  at  a  gallop— 4t  was  no  use 
%hting,  the  game  was  already  lost-* 
when  a  young^  man  in  the  resrgnaid 
imprudently  nred  at  the  gronp.  bi 
an  instant,  the  gauelwi  were  armed 
and  on  horsebaek.  Tlien  they  paused 
for  a  moment  to  see  whence  the  dan- 
ger came.  We  set  up  a  loud  shout, 
which  the  echoes  repeated.  The  gauf 
0^05  were  terrified.  Whilst  they  he- 
sitated to  assume  the  offensive,  we 
turned  their  camp.  They  fired  half-a- 
dozen  carbines  at  us,  but  hit  nobody. 
Those  who  had  no  firairms  went  about 
and  ran,  and  their  example  was  quicklv 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  band. 
Their  fKght  was  accelerated  by  the 
ahots  we  sent  after  them.  A  few  f^ill, 
but  we  did  not  stop  to  count  the  dead, 
nniis  useless  victory  might  betray  our 
flight;  our  best  plan  was  now  toliasten 
on  through  the  ravines,  and  avokl  for 
the  fiiture  all  sunihir  encounters. 

''During  the  skirmish,  the  woman 
who  had  been  daneinff  before  the  fire 
had  disappeared.  We  thought  no 
mors  of  her.  Suddenly,  as  we  fonned 
up,  a  shadow  passed  before  tJie  head  of 
the  column.  *  Who  goes  there  f  cried 
the  officer,  and  we  quickly  reloaded. 
*  Who  goes  there?*  he  repeated,  prob- 
ing with  his  sabre  the  bushes  that  bor- 
dered the  path.  We  listened,  and  pre- 
sently we  heard  a  plaintive  moan,  fol- 
lowed by  sobs.    *  it  is  a  womided  man,* 
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said  the  effitter:  'so  miioh  (he  woi«e  f«r 

him,  tlie  devil  a  doctor  ha,y^  we  here  T 
"*Senare8  cabelleros,'  cried  the 
mysterioua  being  that  was  thus  hid 
in  the  darkneea,  *have  pity  upon  me 
--save  me !  I^  is  dead!  I  am  free  I 
Ah !  mother,  mother  P     .    .    . 

"^The  oflioer  had  diemoanted;  a 
young  girl  threw  her  arms  round  hie 
neek,  repeating  the  words :  *  Save  me 
-he  U  deed  r  We  had  oU  halted 
*It  b  the  dancinff-girV  said  the  men; 
'she  detains  us  here  to  give  time  to 
her  fitendB  to  return.  It  is  the  wife  of 
the  gaucho  maio? 

""'I  am  Pepa  Floies,'  she  vehe. 
mently  replied,  *  the  daughter  of  Dofia 
Ventura  of  the  et^utmi  /  Ah,  aenorva, 
vou  are  ho&eet  people,  you  are  1 
Never,  never  have  i  been  Femando'a 
wife.  Is  there  none  here  who  know* 
Dofia  VenUinr 

''lat  once  recognised  Pepa*s  voiee^ 
•She  speaks  the  truth,'  I  cried ;  <  I  will 
aaawer  for  l^r.  Come,  Pepito,  you 
have  nothinff  to  fear  with  us.* 

•"Femoodo  had  perished  in  the 
akirmifih.  It  was  perh^  my  hood 
that  had  tenninated  the  career  of  the 
feimidable  bandit,  and  liberated  Pe- 
pita.  When  she  learned  that  her  mo- 
ther was  dead^  myself  was  obliged 
to  import  to  her  the  mournful  fael, 
which  everybody  etae  knew— -she  shad 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  begged  me  to 
take  her  v^th  me*  A  proscribed  fu^ 
gitive,  I  hod  enough  to  do  to  take  core 
of  myself;  bat  how  could  I  resist 
Ihe  entreatiea  of  aa  orphan,  who  had 
neither  friand  nor  relative  in.  the 
world  r 

All  the  fugitives  pitied  the  poor  girl, 

and  were  kind  to  her.    Uereharaeter 

hid  been  chaaged,.  as  well  it  might 

be,  l^  her  abode  with  the  gaucho  itmIp 

ud  ius  bond.    She  was  no  longer  the 

timid,  mdolent  crooture  whom  Mateo 

had  known  at  the  posting-house ;  she 

waa  quiek,  alert,  eourofleouo,  and  gave 

little  trouble  to  anybody.    At  holts 

iba  made  herself  useful,  and  woe  poo- 

^cvlariy  grateful    and    attentive    to 

Mateo,  y!mm  ahe  called  her  saviour 

and  Uberator.    At  the  town  of  Son 

Loia,  he    wottid   have   left  her    in 

daige  of  a  reopeetable  family,  bat 

dia  wept  bitterly*  and  begged  to  foi- 

Ww  his  foctoaes,  diaaatroiya  though 

l|wy  wera^    He  woa  then  for  the  first 

^  oeavineMi  tb«l  abe  hod  aem 


lo¥ed  eiiher  Fernando  er  Gil  Pevub 
The  poer  cfiri  bod  attached  henelf  ta 
tiie  man  who  had  delivered  her  from 
dreadful  cajptivity,  and  shown  her  di^ 
interested  kindness.    At  Mendoxa  he 
ogain  attempted  to  prevail  on  her  to 
aeoept  of  on  oeylum  under  a  friendly 
roof,  but  with  no  better  success  thoa 
at  Saa  Luis*    The  season  was  for  ad* 
vaoced,  snow  rendered  the  passope  of 
the  Andes  dongfirous  and  very  poufuL 
Mateo's  companions  uii^  her  to  wait 
till  Hiring,  wnen  she  might  rsjoui  them 
at  Saotioffo.    She  would  not  hear  of 
delay.     Her  vision   was   fixed  upon 
Qhiu   and  its   Paradise  Valley,  VoU 
poniso.     Providing  themselves   with 
sheepskins  for  nrotection  against  the 
cold,  and  ohanaentng  tiieu:  anno,  now 
a  useless  encumbrance,  the  party  eoni» 
nenoed  the  toilsooM  ascent    Ther  got 
on  pret^  well  until  they  reaohed  tlie 
region  of  snow.     There  they  were 
obfified  to  quit  theur  horses,  and  ta 
climb  on  foot  the  ateep  and  froiea 
aoelivitiee,  bearing  on  their  shouldara 
heavy  loads  of  proviaiono  and  ftiel^ 
their  legs  wrapped  in  fiir,  and  hoa^ 
icershiefa  tied  over  their  ears.    Pepiti^ 
lier  head  and  neck  enveloped  m  a  laroi 
shawl,  raarahed  stoutly  along,  and  o^ 
en  led  the  way,  bounmng  like  a  mooi^ 
tain  goat     Three  days  poseed  thoa. 
There  were  frequent  falls  upon  the 
frozen   snow,  aiany  narrow   eeoopee 
from  death  in  a  torrent,  or  over  a 
praciDice.    The  eaormous  condor  ho» 
▼ered  over  the  heads  of  the  weoiy  pi^ 
grims,  OS  if  honing  a  repast  at  titair 
ezpease.     At  lost  they  reoehed  the 
foot  of  the  Cumbre,  the  lost  steep 
thev  hod  to  climb  bedSbre  oommendng 
theur  descent  into  a  milder  dimota^ 
and  a  land  of  refkige.    An  kf  wind 
blew,  a  drivuiff   snow  fell :    it   woo 
doubtful   whether  the  Cumbre.  could 
be  ascended  upon  the  morrow.    The 
wanderen  halted  eariy,  in  a  hut  knK>wn 
by  the  ominous    nsme   oi   Ca$uehA 
da  CaUtverm  (the  Cabin  of  the  Skjill)w 
They  hod  still  a  little  wine  in  tbair 
ox-horae,    whksh    they    heated    and* 
drank,  and  then  wrapped  themaelveo 
m  their  blankets,  and  Uy  down   ta 
slaep.     At   nudnigfat  the  wind  was 
still  high,  but  the  snow  bod  eeooed, 
^and  they  determined  to  proceed.    The 
reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  anew 
bod  so  fatigued  their  eyes,  that  they 
tiBivetted  in  thanightoeoHeaaatliB/ 
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ooald  Bftfely  do  m.  Tkeir  next  9bag$ 
was-  almost  perpendisular,  bvt  it  was 
imbrokea  by  precipices,  and  they 
thought  thev  mlgiit  risk  promss. 
They  would  have  jtme  more  pra&ntly 
to  await  daylight,  but  they  wef  e  eager 
to  cross  the  fhwtier — ^to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Cumbre,  the  boundary-lme 
between  Chili  and  the  Argontine  pro- 
vinces. They  began  to  ascend  Poor 
P^Mi's  feet  were  swollen,  and  she  suf- 
feied  in  walkiog,  but  she  was  as  cou- 
rageous as  ever,  and  made  light  of 
hudshlp.  Soon  tiie  trtivellers  entered 
a  dense  fog :  they  no  longer  saw  the 
stars;  all  around  them  was  white  as 
»  shroud.  The  fog  became  sleet ;  they 
.  plodded  wearily  on,  supporting  them- 
selves with  their  sticks,  sometimes  on 
hands  and  knees. 

^l   was   so    weary,**  said   Mateo, 
^that  I  thought  I  was  la  a  dream. 

1  had  no  sensation  in  mv  bodv,  but 
my  head  was  veir  painful.  A  few 
paces  off,  I  heard  the  frozen  snow 
crack  gently  under  Pepa*s  feet,  and 

2  discerned  her  form  accompanyhM; 
me  Kke  my  shadow.  Snow  sucoee£ 
«d  the  sleet;  it  fell  in  heavy  flakes, 
and  aoouraulated  so  rapidly  as  to 
threaten  burial  to  laggards.  The 
path— or  mther  the  track*— Avas  in* 
visible ;  m  sjnto  of  all  my  efforts  to 
IbUow  tt»  I  felt  that  I  was  deviating. 
I  called  to  Pepa,  but  neither  her 
voice  nor  the  voices  of  my  comrades 
lulled;  we  were  scattered.  I  walked 
on  at  random,  I  know  not  for  how 
long.  When  daylight  came,  I  found 
nivself  in  a  deep  ravine,  amidst  snow- 
diiAs  and  glaciers.  BX^  and  left, 
as  fiur  as  I  cocdd  see,  was  a  vista  of 
similar  valloys.  Not  a  vestige  of  P^a 
or  of  my  comrades.'  My  strength 
fidled  me.  MTith  great  difficulty  I 
erspt  into  a  sort  of  cave  amongst  the 
Tooks.    There  I  fell  asleep.** 

He  would  have  perished  but  for 
Pepa,  who,  on  discoverii^  his  ab- 
aenoe,  spurred  his  comrades,  by  her 
veproaches,  to  a  search  for  ike  friend 
'wBom  their  own  terrible  sufferings 
fend  fiitigues  would  have  inducod 
ihem  to  abandon.  There  was,  in- 
deed, little  (ohanee  of  findin^f  and 
saving  hhn,  and  the  men  would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  consulthig  their 
OWB  safety,  and  puriiing  forwards. 
B«l  a  Woman*s  eourage  awned  them. 
Pepa,   taptraha    imtpiraia    despafef- 


faig,  she  stUl  hoped.  She  nobly  pifid 
her  dfebt  of  gratitude  to  bCT  d^ 
hverer.  His  live  was  saved,  but  hen 
was  lost  Her  hands  and  face  eat 
and  bleeding  from  the  cold,  and  legs 
soaroelv  able  to  support  her,  she 
traced  him  out.  It  was  still  in  time; 
friction  restored  him  to  consdons- 
nees.  But  the  sunlight  had  scaredj 
greeted  his  eyes,  when  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress readied  his  ears.  A  treach^- 
ous  crust  of  snow,  covering  a  crsviee 
of  incalculable  depth,  gave  way  be- 
neath Pepa*s  fbet,  and  she  disappeared 
for  ever. 

The  whole  of  this  sketc}v---of  wluch 
we  have  given  but  a  bare  outline, 
omitting  many  incidents — «  fViS  <^ 
life,  interest,  and  diaiactor,  although 
it  is  to  be  remarked  and  re^tted 
that  Mr.  Pavie*s  style  is  deficient  in 
that  terseness  and  vigour  which  en- 
hance the  fascination  of  narratives  of 
adventure.  He  is  too  diffuse  and 
explicit,  dwells  too  lovingly  upra 
details,  distrusto  his  readers  mtelli- 
gence,  and  is  rather  sentimental  than 
energetic  **Pepita'*  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  his  South  American  sketches. 
That  entitled  "The  Pinehegras*'  has 
interest  For  several  years  after  die 
battie  of  Ayacuoho  had  finafiy  ofer- 
thrown  Spanish  dominion  In  Chifi, 
an  armed  band,  known  as  the  Pin- 
ehegras, from  the  name  of  their  chief, 
still  upheld  the  banner  of  Castile. 
Pablo  Pinehegras  besfsn  his  singuhr 
career  with  his  broSers  a^  a  few 
vagabonds  for  sole  followers.  Thejr 
formed  a  mere  gang  of  robbers.  Pre- 
sently he  was  joined  by  several 
Indian  caciques  and  their  vi^rriors, 
and  then  by  a  Spaniard  named  Zmo- 
zain  and  nve-and-twenty  men,  who 
carried  arms  in  the  names  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Spain.  Thenceforward  Pin- 
chegra  adopted  the  same  rallying 
cry ;  at  the  end  of  183&  the  **  royalist 
army'*  numbered  eight  hundred  men, 
inclufling  Indians,  imd  gained  an  im- 
portant advantage  oyer  tiie  Chiliaa 
troops  at  LongMJi,  where  a  squadren 
of  cavalry  was  annihilated  by  the 
long  lances  of  the  Indians.  The' 
Spuush  fSwtion  in  Chili,  encouraged 
b^  this  unexpected  sueceee,  ree<^- 
msed  Pinehegras  as  their  ehampioii, 
and  supplied  hhn  with  arms  and 
munitions  oi  war.  Des^tera  fNn 
the  amy  of  the  Repuhtte^  adfentuem 
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of  an  Mnds,  floeked  to  his  atandbtd, 
beneath  which  a  thooaand  men  were 
soon  ranged.  With  these  and  hia 
Indian  altiea  to  mpport  him,  he  found 
himself  master  of  a  large  traet  of 
eoantrr,  attacked  and  pilli^[ed  towns, 
earned  off  cattle  and  women  to  hk 
camp  01  the  Andes,  and  made  hia 
name  everywhere  dreaded.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  send  lai^  bodiea 
of  troops  against  hun.  These  aecom* 
^ahed  little ;  and  St  was  not  nntfl 
1833  that  his  band  waa  completely 
defeated  and  broken  up— or  rather, 
eat  to  frieces— he  himself  having  pre- 
vioosly  been  betrayed  to  his  enemies 
and  diet.  No  quarter  was  given  to 
the  fugitives,  and  the  victoria  bulletin 
(but  Spanish  bulletina  ai«  prover' 
bially  mendacious)  staled  that  only 
four  men  of  the  anny— for  it  then 
really  was  a  small  army— escaped 
the  slaughter.  The  Indian  auxiUariea 
had  run  at  the  be|inntng  of  the 
action.    With  one  of  the  f#nr  sur- 


vivors, a  eaudi2Zo»  or  chief  of 
marlL,  named  Don  Vicente,  Mr.  Pavie 
foil  in  at  Mendoza,  dnrinff  the  winter 
he  passed  there.  The  Pinchegra  was 
silent  and  mysterious  enough ;  but  a 
yotmg  French  physician,  settled  hi 
the  ^ace,  told  his  oountrynum  the 
history  of  the  last  body  of  men  that 
mointamed  with  arms  the  right  of 
Spain  to  her  South  Aolerican  ooloniesL 
It  is  an  mieresting  narrative,  com* 
prising  much  personal  adventure,  and 
numerous  romantio  episodes.  The 
story. of  BataUumj  an  Indian  founds 
ling,  adopted  by  a  cavaby  regiment, 
in  whose  ranks  he  serves  and  k 
shun,  and  that  of  Roaita,  a  lovefy 
lAmeika  wiio  loved  and  was  abuidon- 
ed  by  an  English  naval  officer,  and 
^om  Mr.  Panrie  saw  in  themadhousa 
at  Dma,  where  she  inquired  of  every 
foreign  visitor  whether  the  frigate 
had  returned,  complete  the  South 
American  portion  of  a  very  intareatr 
isg  book. 


ITAFQLSOIC  AND   SIB   HUDSOK  ZiOWB. 


Okb  of  the  most  dktinguiahed  fea- 
tures of  pubUc  life  in  Engluid,  k  the 
judgment  exerdsed'Upon  tiie  character 
of  its  public  men.  In  other  oonntriea 
the  public  man  k  ^nerallv  seen 
through  a  haze  of  opmion.  The  mi- 
mster  of  a  foreign  monarchy  stands 
m  the  clouded  Tight  of  the  throne. 
If  ennnent,  hk  fame  k  the  result  of 
leeret  coundk,  unknown  droum- 
Btoneea,  apd  personal  mflueneea  al- 
most puifxisely  hidden  from  the  na* 
tional  mind.  If  unsuoceasful,  hk 
Mures  are  sheitered  under  hk  pait- 
nership  with  the  higher  powers.  He 
u  hidden  in  the  curtains  of  the  Cabi- 
net At  all  events,  he  divides  thk 
responsibility  with  the  monarch  whose 
dioice  has  placed  him  in  office,  and 
whose  influenee  retains  him  in  powen 
There  are  no  puUicationa  of  private 
correspondence,  no  despatches,  except 
nri>led  ones;  no  secret  instnustioins, 
hereafter  to  be  developed.  Ail  tiie 
uateriak  for  formfa^  a. true  estimate 
of  the  nnnkter  ai>e  withheld,  by  sup- 


presBing  ail  the  materiak  for  fn 
a  true  estlmato  of  the  man.  Even 
a  bio^phy  of  the  individual  k  writ* 
ton,  either  by  a  tnend  or  an  enemy, 
it  k  generally  greatly  destitute  of  ttat 
evidence  from  which-  alone  poatierity 
can  come  to  a  rationai  conelukoo. 
But  in  £ndaod-*-end  it  k  to  the  ho- 
nour of  England— the  career  of  the 
public  nan  k  almost  incapable  of«in]s- 
coneeption.  He  has  seldom  been  chosen 
bv  the  capike  of  power.  He  mnst  have 
given  pledges  as  to  charaeter.  Par- 
liament has  been  the  piAUt  from  whidi 
he  lias  launched  into  tbo  navigatmi 
ai  public  life ;  his  principles  murthave 
undergone  a  probation  before  hk  po^- 
seamon  of  office,  and  the  whole  coune 
of  hk  after  life  k  regktered  by  ooiv 
respondenoesj  despatches,  and  autfaen- 
tk  memorials,  yfbkh  may  be  made 
pttbttc  at  the  requiaitioii  of  any  msDa- 
ber  of  the  Legkkture.  IIm  twofold 
advantajne  of  thk  publicity  is,  that 
public  jostiee  k  sure  to  be  done  te 
character,  and  that  every  man   aote 
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'  a  seme  of  tfiat  enUogfed  respoiw 
flitxlity  which  is  the  sBfesi  guaniisn 
of  public  honour.  If  oven  to  thiefeel- 
ing  there  may  be  exceptiona,  Una  view 
18  the  true  theory  of  Ministerial  life; 
and,  among  the  imperfect  motivea  of 
all  human  virtue,  it  is  not  the  leaat 
that  the  documents  are  in  existence, 
houriy  accumulating,  and  sure  to  be 
brought  forwaid,  which  shall  teatify 
to  the  nation  and  the  world  against 
every  act  of  individual  shame. 

The  record  to  which  we  now  advert 
18  a  eoHection  of  letters,  despatches, 
and  orders,  on  a  subject  which  formed 
some  years  ago  the  chief  topic  of 
Europe— the  detention  of  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena.  The  tveatment  by  the 
British  officer  to  whom  he  was  given 
faL  charge,  the  commands  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  character  of  hia  cap* 
tivity,  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  bud 
before  the  world  on  the  testimony  of 
unanawerable  documents ;  and  an  au- 
thentic form  is  now  given  to  the  nar- 
rative of  that  melancholy  period  wfaidi 
closed  on  the  most  eventful,  diaturb- 
mg,  changeAil,  and  dazzling  era  of 
Europe  for  a  thousand  yeais ;  the  fifth 
act  of  the  most  magnificent  drama  of . 
the  modem  worid;  the  thundenitonn 
which,  combining  all  the  influences  of 
a  worid  long  reeking  with  iniquity, 
the  feculence  of  earth  with  the  fires  of 
heaven,  at  last  buist  down,  perhaps 
to  piuity  the  moral  atmoephere,  or 
peihapa  to  warn  nations  of  the  still 
deeper  vengeance  to  come,  and  startle 
them  into  regeneratioB. 

We  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 

Kiremor  of  St  Helena.  Sir  Hudson 
we  waa  bom  m  Ireland,  in-  Galp 
way,  in  July  1769.  Hia  father  was 
an  Enfllishmaii,  who  had  senred  aa  a 
■Mdksu  officer  with  the  British  troops 
in  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  whose 
last  service  was  aa  head  of  the  medkud 
department  in  the  garrison  of  Gibral- 
tar, where  he  died  b  1801. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Sir  Hud- 
aon  Lowe,  his  &ther's  regiment,  the 
60th,  being  ordered  to  the  West  Indies, 
he  was  taken  out  with  it,  and  thus 
imderwent  the  first  hazard  of  a  life 
of  soldunhip.  On  his  return  to  Engw 
land  he  waa  made  an  ensign  in  t£i 
East  Devon  Militiar-^»roMibIy  the 
youngest  in  the  service,  for  be  waa 
but  twelve  years  old.  In  1787  ha 
waa  i4>pointedto  an  ensigncy  in  the 


50th  TOgiment,  then  at  (SMStiu^-m^ 

riving  while  the  pbce  was  HSU  is 
ruinoua  eonfusioii  firom  the  mowr. 
able  siege.  **The  wiiolo  roek  vm 
covered  with  fragments  of  \nkm 
sheila  and  shot;  and  there  was  ad  i 
house  hi  the  town,  nor  a  buMfaig 
withm  the  batteries  which  M  not 
bear  the  marks  of  devasftatktt." 
OUara  succeeded  to  SUiot  as  tk 
governor,  and  seemed  resolved  to  sig- 
nafise  himself  by  his  discii^e.  *1 
was  onee,"  says  Sh-  Hudson,  **  proeeed- 
ing  with  the  escort,  in  order  to  lesdi 
the  barrier-gate  by  daybreak,  w3ik 
my  head  down,  to  stem,  aa  well  as  I 
was  able,  the  tremendoua  gusts  of  run 
and  wind,  when  I  heard  myself  veij 
sharply  spoken  to  by  a  mounted  officer, 
who  desiied  me  to  '  hold  np  my  hnd 
and  look  what  I  waa  abont,  for  it  was 
not  aa  a  mere  matter  of  form  I  wia 
ordered  on  that  du^^."*  This  officer 
was  General  O'Hara.  «'Thia,'*  mp 
the  nanator,  **  is  the  only  real  tMk 
I  ever  experienced  fW>m  a  superior 
officer  during  the  whole  course  of  mj 
military  life.**  He  approves  of  the 
rebuke.  On  another  occasion,  od 
parade,  when  the  late  Doke  of  Kent 
happened  to  have  done  aomelhbg 
which  displeased  the  General-^ea  i 
rebuke,  in  the  presence  of  the  o& 
cers,  the  Prince  said,  '^I  hope,  ar, 
I  shall  always  do  my  dntv.^  I^c 
GenersTs  reply  was,  "And  if  yoa 
don^t  I  shall  make  you  do  it"  It, 
however,  happened  thai  this  rasa 
of  fierce  tongue  showed  himself  at 
leaat  un/udky  m  the  field ;  for,  having 
been  sent  to  take  the  oommaad  of 
Toulon,  then  in  possessidn  of  the 
Allies,  he  waa  taken  priaoner  in  an 
unauccessful  sortie,  and  carried  off  by 
the  besiegers. 

On  leave  of  absence,  after  four 
years'  duty  in  the  garrison,  Low^ 
then  a  neutenant,  travelled  into 
fVance  and  Italy,  and  made  Uonelf 
master  of  the  languagea  of  both;  an 
aocomplishment  of  prime  value  tea 
soldier,  and  whksh  was  tiie  pivot  of 
lua  fortunes.  On  hia  return  to  Gibral- 
tar, the  war  having  broken  ont,  the 
60th  was  ordered  to  Corsiea,  and 
led  .^jaodo-^-thareBidenee  of 
famfly  who  were  afterwards  to 
enjoy  such  splendid  fortune. 

In  a  memonBidam  he  saysi  "We 
were  all  deli^bfted  with  o«r  ehange  d 
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qurten  to  ^acoio.^  The  town  was 
1  -well  laid  out|  spacious,  well  built, 
and  the  citadel  had  exceirent  accom- 
r  modatioos,  but  not  sufficient  for  aU 
the  officers.  One  of  the  best  houses 
w&a  occupied  by  the  mother  and  sis- 
ters of  Bonaparte.  An  officer  of  the 
50th,  of  the  name  of  Ford,  was,  for  a 
ghort  time»  quartered  in  the  house, 
and  spoke  with  much  satisfaction  of 
the  kind  manner  in  which  the  family 
acted  towards  him.  The  young  girls — 
forsach  they  were  at  that  time — ran 
slipshod  about  the  house,  but  hardly 
any  notice  was  taken  of  them.  There 
were  several  balls  and  parties  giyen 
after  our  arrival  there,  but  IVIadame 
Bonaparte  was  not  invited  to  them, 
OS  account  of  the  situation  of  her  two 
sons  (in  France).  She  shortly  after 
removed  to  Caigese,  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  to  a  house  which  had 
been  bmlt  or  occupied  by  Couut  Mar- 
boeuf  while  in  the  .administration  of 
that  part  of  the  island.  It  is  not 
from  my  own  recollection  I  mention 
those  circumstances,  because,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  residence  of  any  of  the  Bona- 
parte family  at  Ajaccio  during  nearly 
two  years  when  we  were  in  garrison 
in  that  town.  I  used  frequently  to 
;'  hear  Napoleon  spoken  of,  but  not  as 
connected  with  the  exploits  generally 
mentioned  as  ^vlng  the  first  celebrity 
to  bis  name— nis  share  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  British  from  Toulon." 

The  60th  subsequently  served  in 
Elba,  lisbon,  and  Minorca.  To  this 
last  place  flocked  a  large  body  of  Cor- 
sican  emigrants,  who  were  formed  into 
a  corps  ^led  the  Corsican  Rangers, 
the  charge  of  which  was  intrusted  to 
Lowe,  then  a  captain.  In  1800  they 
were  attached  to  the  Egyptian  Expedi- 
tion under  Abercromby,  Lowe  having 
the  temporary  rank  of  m^jor.  In  the 
fiimous  landing  at  Aboukir,  On  the 
8th  of  March  1801— one  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  ever  performed  by 
an  army — ^the  Corsican  Rangers  fought 
on  the  right  of  the  Guards,  and  were 
wamjly  engaged;  they  were  present 
also  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria  (March 
21, 1801),  when  the  dashing  attack  of 
the  French  on  the  English  lines  was 
raost  gallantly  defeated  ;^-an  action 
which,  in  fact,  involved  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  for  the  French  fought  no  more, 
the  rest  of  the  campaign  being  a  suc- 
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ceaaion  of  marches  and  captalations. 
In  this  campaign  the  Major  had  the 
good  fortune  to  save  Sir  Sydney 
Smith's  life;  for  a  picket,  mistaking 
Sir  Sydney  for  a  French  officer,  from 
his  wearing  a  cocked  hat  (the  Eng- 
lish wearing  round  hats),  levelled 
their  muskets  at  him,  when  Lowe 
struck  up  their  pieces  and  saved  him. 
His  activity  in  command  of  the  out- 
posts received  the  flattering  expres- 
sion from  Qeneral  Moore — **Lowo, 
when  you  are  at  the  outposts,  I  al- 
ways feel  sure  of  a  good  night's  rest.** 
Moore,  in  writing  to  Lowe*s  father, 
said — ^^In  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  he 
lost,  in  common  with  many  others,  a 
good  friend;  but  his  conduct  has 
been  so  conspicuously  good,  that  I 
hope  he  will  meet  with  the  reward 
he  merits."  In  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
history  of  the  campaign,  Lowe  is  men- 
tioned as  *' ha\ing  always  gained  the 
highest  approbation,"  and  his  Corsi- 
can Rangers  as  exciting,  from  their 
conduct  and  appearance,  *Hhe  general 
admiration." 

^  On  the  Peace  of  Amiens  they  were 
disbanded,  but  Lowe  was  confirmed 
in  his  rank  of  Major-Commandant; 
and  after  being  placed  on  half-pay, 
was  appointed  to  the  7th  or  Royal 
Fusileers,  on  Moore's   recommenda- 
tion;   adding,  **Tt  is   nothing   more 
than  you  deserve ;  and  if  I  have  beea 
at  all  instrumental  in  brindng  it  about^ 
I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself  for- 
it''    This   generous    testimony  con«^' 
tlnued  to  influence  Lowe's  fortunes;, 
for»  on  his  arrival  in  England,  in  I80S^ 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  perma- 
nent   Assistants     Quartermasier-'Ge-- 
neral,    "I   have   known   you^""  said^ 
Moore,  **a   long   time;    and    I   am 
confident  your  conduct,  in  whatever 
situation  you  may  be  placed^  w4ll  be 
such  as  to  do  honour  to  thosa  who 
have  recommended  you."    He  soon 
obtained  a  mark  of  still  higher  confix 
dence.     Before  he  had   been   many 
weeks  in  England,  he  was  sen^  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Portugal,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of 
Oporto  and  the  neighbouring  cities. 
On    this  occasion  he  exp^et^sed   his 
opinion  of  the  practicability  of  de- 
fending the  country  by  united  British 
and  Portuguese.    Thua  he  gave  an. 
opinion  contradictory  to^  that  of  Eu- 
rope,, but  subsequently  sealized  withi 
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the  mo^t  admirable  snceess  by  Wel- 
lington. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean! with  an  order  to  raise  another 
regiment  of  Coraican  Rangers.  In 
the  course  of  service  with  this  corps, 
he  commanded  at  Capri,  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples;  and  as  the  loss  of  this 
place  formed  one  of  the  chief  themes 
of  foreign  obloquy  on  this  officer,  we 
enter  into  a  slight  statement  of  the 
facts,  less  for  the  clearance  of  his  cha- 
racter, than  for  the  more  important 
purpose  of  showing  how  truth  may  be 
mutilated,  partly  by  negligence  in  the 
general  narrative,  and  partly  by  ex- 
aggeration in  the  personal  enemy. 

The  island  of  Capri,  in  May  1806, 
had  surrendered  to  a  British  squadron. 
Its  possession  was  of  value  as  block- 
ing  up  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Colonel 
Lowe,  with  five  companies  of  his  re- 
giment, and  a  small  detachment  of 
artillery,  were  sent  in  May  to  garri- 
son the  island.  The  whole  regiment 
was  subsequently  sent.  In  August, 
Murat  took  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  his  first  expedition  was 
to  Capri,  whose  possession  by  a  British 
force,  seen  from  the  windows  of  his 
palace,  continually  molested  him.  Ac- 
cordinrrly,  on  the  4th  of  October,  an  em- 
barkation under  General  Lamarque 
; attempted  a  landing  near  the  town 
*of  Capri.  Lowe  with  his  Rangers 
chastened  to  the  spot,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  to  their  ships.  The  island 
Is  three  miles  lone^,  and  about  two 
miles  across,  and  nad  4000  inhabi- 
*tants.  Lowe  had  demanded  a  force 
of  2190  men  for  its  defence.  The 
■Wh^ie  number  under  his  command 
'were  1400,  of  whom  800  were  a  regi- 
ment of  Maltese,  of  a  miscellaneous 
'description,  and  but  imperfectly  disci- 
nlined,  though  commanded  by  a  gal- 
lant officer,  M»jor  Hammill.  Lowe 
placed  this  regiment  in  Ana-Capri,  an 
elevated  district,  on  a  platform  of  rock, 
-to  be  ascended  only  by  500  steps  of 
stone.  The  French  landed  2000  men 
there  The  Maltese  regiment  dis- 
.persed  themselves,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efforts  of  Major  Hammill, 
who,  dindidoing  to  follow  their  flight, 
was  killed;  finally,  the  whole  of  the 
Maltese  regiment  were  taken  pri- 
soners. Thus  the  1400  men  were 
reduced  to  600,  in  the  presence  of  a 
J*reneh.faxee  of  3000.    Lowe's  object 


was  now  necessarily  confined  to  de- 
fending the  town  of  Capri,  which  he 
did  vigorously,  for  ten  days  of  fre- 
quent attacks,  in  the  hope  of  being 
succoured  by  the  English  squadron, 
which  woula  have  turned  the  tibles 
on    the   besiegers,   and   caught  ^e 
French  General  m  a  trap.    But,  from 
some  cause  not   easily  accouotable, 
the  fleet  did  not  appear,  and  the  Cor- 
sican  Rangers  were  left  to  the  rotten 
and  unprepared  ramparts  of  the  town. 
On  the  15th  the  French  cannon  had 
made   a    practicable    breach.     Lowe 
still  held  out,  and  attempted  to  erect 
new  defences  under  the  fire  of  the 
French  guns;  but  the  walls  were  crum- 
bling, and  the  cannon  of  the  town 
were  rendered  nearly  unserviceable  by 
the  enemy's  fire.    The  French  flotilla 
also  approached.    In  the  evening  La- 
maroue  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  the  garrison 
as  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lowe  and  five  or  six  of  his 
officers.    Lowe  wonld  permit  no  dis- 
tinction between  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers, nor  suflFer  the  words  "  prisoner 
of  war,"  positively  refusing  to  accept 
of  any  other  terms  than  "  to  evacuate 
the  post  with  his  arms  and  baggage." 
On  these  terms  alone  the  town  was 
surrendered,  and  on  the  20th  the  gar- 
rison embarked  at  the  Marina,  **  with 
all  the  honours  of  war."    In  addition, 
it  deserves  to  be  remembered  that,  on 
Lamarque's  demanding   that   several 
of  the  foreigners,  who  had  enlisted  in 
the  British   service  while    prisoners, 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  Lowe's 
spirited  answer  was,  "  You  may  shoot 
mf,  but  I  will  never  give  up  a  aingle 
man." 

On  this  occasion  he  received  many 
flattering  letters  on  his  defence  of  the 
island  uider  such  difficulties;  and 
among  the  rest,  one  from  Major-Gene- 
ral  Lord  Forbes,  expressing  the  sense 
which  must  be  entertained  by  his  su- 
perior, Sir  John  Stuart,  *•  of  the  unre- 
mitting zeal,  abi  ity,  and  judgment 
which  his  conduct  had  displayed,  under 
the  trying  circumstances  of  Capri." 

After  various  services  on  the  Ita- 
lian coast,  Colonel  Lowe  with  his  re^ 
ment  was  ordered  on  an  exj»e3i- 
tion  agamst  the  Ionian  Islands,  then 
garrisoned  by  the  French.  On  their 
conouest,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca,  with  a  re- 
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eonraieiidAtory  elronhir  from  General 
Oswald,  ootnmaDdioff  the  expedition, 
and  congratulating  the  people  on  the 
goverament  of  an  officer  ^  who  had 
shown  himBelf  the  common  father  of 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  their  commu- 
nities.'* In  1812  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  full  Colonel,  and  returned  on 
leave  to  England.  **  I  was  then," 
he  says,  ''in  my  twenty-fourth  year 
of  service,  and  had  never  been  absent 
a  single  day  from  my  public  duty 
nnee  the  commencement  of  the  war 
in  1793.  I  had  been  in  England  only 
once  during  that  tame."  Hw  services 
were  still  required  by  Government  in 
matters  of  importance ;  in  inspecting 
forei^  regiments  to  be  taken  into 
English  pay ;  in  attendance  on  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  accession  of  Sweden 
to  the  Grand  Alliance,  &c.,  &c.  At 
the  Swedish  Court  he  met  the  "*  Queen 
of  the  Blues,"  the  celebrated  Madame 
de  Stael,  talking  politics  as  usual.  She 
had  begun  her  performances  in  Sweden 
with  writing  a  letter  of  thirty  pages 
•to  Bemadotte,  instntcting  km  how  to 
govern  the  Swedes ;  but  she  was  not 
always  guilty  of  this  extravagance  of 
fresumption.  Silly  in  her  political 
ambition,  she  was  hospitable  in  her 
hoifie.  A  little  theatre  was  formed 
in  her  house — for  the  French,  even  in 
eiile,  cannot  live  without  the  follies 
of  the  thentre— where  she  and  her 
daughter  exhibited  scenes  from  the 
Ifii^en  e  of  Racine.  How  her  physi- 
ognomy might  have  agreed  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  stage,  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture,  for  Nature  never  clothed 
a  female  with  a  more  startling  ex- 
terior. She  afterwards  performed  in  a 
farce  of  her  own,  in  which  her  daugh- 
ter exhibited  as  a  dancer  I  And  thoee 
were  the  entertainments  for  ambas- 
sadors and  princes  ! — for  Bernadotte, 
then  Prince-Royal,  came  in,  but  soon 
disappeared.  We  should  by  no  means 
wish  to  see  the  manners  of  foreign  life 
adopted  by  the  pliancy  of  Knglish- 
womra. 

The  prince  is  thus  described:  **! 
have  never  seen  so  remarkable  a 
countenance  as  that  of  Bernadotte ; 
an  aquiline  nose  of  most  extraordi- 
nary dimenslona— «yeB  full  of  fire — a 
peoetratiog  look — with  a  countenance 
darker  than  that  of  any  Spaniard — and 
hair  so  black  that  the  portrait-paint- 
era  can  find  no  tint  dark  enough  to 


give  its  right  hue:   it  forms  a  vatt 
ushy  protuberance  round  his  head, 
and  he  takes  gveat  pains,  I  under- 
stand, to  have  it  arranged  in  proper 
form."     When  we  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  the  prince,  which  we  did  in 
Pomerania^  when  he  was  about  to 
march  his  army  to  the  camp  of  the 
Allies,  every  lock  of  his  hair  was 
curled  like  a  Brutus  bust  displayed 
in  the  wmdow  of  a  Parisian  ]^rfib~ 
quier.     From  Sweden  Colonel  Lowe 
was   summoned   by  Lord    Cathcart, 
then  ambassador  to  Russia,  to  join 
him  at  the  Imperial  headquarters  in 
Poland.     After  an  interview  with  the 
Czar,  he  joined  the  Allied  troops,  and 
was  present  at  the  bard-fought  battle 
of  Bautzen  on  the  20th  and  2lat  of 
May.    Here  he  first  saw  that  extraor- 
dinary man,  whom  he  afterwards  was 
to  see  under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  change.     In  his  correspon- 
dence with  Lord  Bathurst,  the  Co- 
lonel says — ^Between  the  town  of 
Bautzra  and  the  position  of  the  AUiea 
is  a  long  elevated  ridge.    ..    .    .    .    • 

In  the  morning  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
troops  was  otMerved  to  be  formed^  on 
its  crest  In  their  front  a  small  group 
was  collected,  which  by  our  spy- 
glasses we  discovered  to  be  persona 
of  consequence  in  their  arm^.  Among 
them  was  most  clearly  diatmguishable 
Napoleon  himself.  He  advanced 
about  forty  or  fifty  paees»  accompa- 
nied only  by  one  of  his  marshals 
(conjectured  to  have  been  Beauhar- 
naia),  with  whom  be  remained  in  con- 
versation, walking  backwards  and 
forwards  (having  dismounted)  for 
nearly  an  hour. 

^  I  waa  on  an  advanced  battery 
in  front  of  our  position,  and  had 
a  most  distinct  view  of  him.'  He 
was  dressed  in  a  plain  uniform 
coat,  and  a  star,  with  a  plain  hat, 
different  from  that  of  his  mar- 
shals and  generals  fwhich  were  fea- 
thered] ;  his  air  and  manner  so  p$v- 
fectly  resembling  the  portraits  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  mistake. 
He  appeared  to  me  converging  on 
some  indifferent  subject ;  veiy  rarely 
looking  towards  our  position,  of  which, 
however,  the  situation  in  which  be 
stood  commanded  a  most  comprehen- 
sive and  distinct  view.r 

In  October,  through  Sir  C.  Stewart 
[now  Marquis  of  Londonderry],  be 
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Waft  attaehe^  lb  the  army  mnder  that 
great  and  bold  soldier,  Marsbal 
Blacheri  and  was  with  liim  in  every 
battle  from  Lelpslo  to  Paris.  His 
description  of  the  horrors  of  the 
French  retreat  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsio,  unfolds  a  dreadful  picture  of 
the  sufRirinffs  of  war.  **  For  an  extent 
of  fifty  miles,  on  the  French  route, 
there  were  carcases  of  dead  and 
dying  horses  without  number ;  bodies 
of  men  who  had  been  either  killed,  or 
£ed  of  hunger,  sickness,  and  fatigue, 
lying  in  the  roads  and  ditches;  par- 
ties  of  prisoners  and  stragglere  brought 
in  by  the  Cossacks ;  blowu-up  ammu- 
nition waggons,  in  such  numbers  ae 
absolutely  to  obstruct  the  road.  .  . 
Pillaged  and  burning  towns  and  vil- 
lages, marked,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ferocity  with  which  the  enemy  bad 
conducted  himself.** 

In  the  close  of  this  memorable 
year.  Colonel  Lowe  was  ordered  to 
Holland  on  a  commission  for  organis- 
ing the  Dutch  troops  who  were  to 
iom  Sir  Thomas  Graham's  army ;  but 
~as  it  appears],  at  his  own  request, 

is  destination  was  changed  for  the 
Prussian  annr  under  Biucher,  then 
erossing  the  Rhine.  He  was  present 
at  all  the  battles  fought  by  that  army 
oc  their  march  through  France,  form- 
ing, with  its  four  German  actions,  no 
less  tlian  thirteen — of  which  eleven 
were  fought  against  Napoleon  in 
person. 

In  all  those  campaigns  he  galfamtly 
took  the  soldier's  share,  being  con- 
stantly at  tiie  Marshal's  side ;  being 
present,  on  one  occa^n,  when  he 
wau  wounded ;  on  another,  when  the 
Cossack  orderly  was  shot  beside  him  ; 
and  on  two  others,  when  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner,  being 
obliged  to  make  a  run  of  it,*  with  the 
whole  of  his  retinue,  through  a  party 
of  the  enemy :  Bonaparte  also  having 
been  nearly  taken  by  him  in  the  same 
way,  on  the  same  day.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  .conferences  of  Chatillon, 
where, he  strongly  joined  those  opin- 
ions whksh  were  in  Ikvoar  of  the 
'^  Maoch  to  Paris ;"  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  bearing  the  defipateh  to 
England  announcing  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon ;  which  was  instantly 
published  from  the  Foreign  Office,  in 
a  **  Gazette  Extraordinary.**  Colonel 
Lowe  was  received  with  great  db- 


tinetion.  The  Priaee  Regent  i 
ately  knighted  him  ;  and  the  ProaHU 
order  of  Military  Merit  was  cofifetred 
on  him,  with  the  order  of  St.  Gmige 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

In  1614  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  wai 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-goto- 
ral,  and  appointed  quaitermastn- 
general  to  the  British  troops  in  tfafi 
Netherlands,  commanded  by  the 
Prince  of  Oraags.  In  that  eapiritf 
be  visited  the  rortresses  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  drew  up  reports  on  their  reito- 
ration.  It  is  remarkable  that  among 
his  pUms  was  the  recommendation  of 
building  a  Work  at  Mont  St,  Jean,  as 
the  commanding  point  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  principal  roads  from  the 
French  frontier,  on  the  side  of  Namor 
and  Charleroi,  to  Brussels,  snd  the 
direction  in  which  an  army  must  move 
for  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  Hov 
much  earlier  the  battle  of  Waterioo 
would  have  terminated,  and  how 
many  gallant  lives  might  have  been 
saved  by  the  pouessioii  of  a  fortren 
in  the  very  key  of  the  poeitioo,  wa 
may  conjecture  from  the  defeooe  of 
Hougomont,  ^ere  the  walls  of  a 
mere  farmyard,  defended  by  brare 
men,  were  sufficient  to  re«st  the 
entire  left  wing  of  the  enemy  darioff 
that  whole  hard>fought»  decisive,  ana 
illustrious  day. 

The  news  of  N^ioleoa^a  escape  from 
Elba  roused  all  Europe.  It  was  at 
once  the  moat  dexterous  performanoe, 
and  the  most  unwise  act  of  the  great 
charlatan  of  empire.  He  ought  to 
have  delayed  it,  at  least  for  a  year. 
Tlie  negotiatoRi  at  Vieniia  were  al- 
ready on  the  verge  of  diacontenti 
which  might  have  broken  up  the 
general  alliance ;  thfr  troops  were  on 
the  point  of  marching  to  tiieir  homes : 
thus  Europe  was  about  to  be  left  with- 
out defence,  or  even  to  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.  But  the  eecape  of  Napo- 
leon sobered  all.  The  universal  peril 
produced  the  universal  reconciliation. 
And  the  Manifesto  was  issued  in  the 
shape  of  a  universal  declaration,  pro- 
clsiming  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the 
enemy  of  mankind. 

The  position  of  Sic  Hudson  Lowe 
at  Brussels  made  his  adviee  of  im- 
portance. The  question  was,  where 
the  Allied  armies  should  expect  the 
attack  1  The  Prussian  generals  were 
of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be  pre- 
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Micd  on  ike  side  of  Switzedaad  and 
MfljrcDoe.  Sir  Hudson  Lovire,  more 
ngacioQsly,  affirmed  that  Brnasels 
would  be  the  object  Count  Gneise- 
oin,  the  Prossiaa  quartermaster- 
l^eral,  fini^ly  deeided  to  wait  for 
the  opioion  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton on  his  arriya]  in  the  Netherlands. 
At  this  period,  while  matters  remained 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
movements  of  France,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  offered  the  command  of  the 
British  troops  at  Genoa,  intended  to 
aet  with  the  Austro-Sardinian  army, 
snd  the  squadron  under  Lord  Ex- 
month,  against  the  South  of  France. 
Unwilling  to  quit  the  great  Duke,  he 
vaited  on  him  for  his  opinion.  As 
ill  recollections  of  Wellington  are 
dear  to  lim  country,  we  give  bis  few 
words,  in  which,  after  sajing  that  Sir 
W.  Deiancy  (as  his  successor)  might 
not  at  once  be  cufaU  at  the  business 
9i  the  Office,  ana  as  Sir  G.  Murrav, 
*wbo  had  been  with  him  for  six 
fears,  was  only  on  his  return  from 
Canada,  still  he  did  a  good  deal  of 
}m  mm  ^liatnet s  and  toM  do  buriness 
mtk  any  omaT  In  short,  <*  it  was  a 
caie  that  must  be  left  to  himself." 

Accordingly,  he  remained  with  the 
Duke  until  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
then  went  to  take  his  command.  On 
Ida  way  through  Germany,  he  met  at 
the  Imperial  headquarters  Blucher, 
fichwartzerberg,  and  the  Czar.  With 
the  last  he  had  the  honor  of  a  con- 
Tenation.  The  Czar,  received  him  in 
hia  ealMoet,  quite  alone ;  took  him  by 
the  hand ;  said  that  he  was  glad  to 
lee  him,  but  that  it  was  an  unfortn- 
mite  ctreumstenca  which  compelled 
him  (the  Czar)  to  come  forward ;  that 
oeeans  of  blood  might  be  again  spilt  ,* 
but  that,  while  that  man  (Napoleon) 
kved,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  re- 
pose for  Europe ;  that  armies  must  be 
Kept  up  by  every  nation  on  a  war 
footing;  and  that^  in  short,  there 
appeared  no  other  alternative  than 
carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  and 
thaa  bringing  it  to  a  speedier  close. 
The  Czar  apoke  in  English.  He  asked 
masy  other  questions;  but  seemed 
moat  gratified  by  knowing  that  the 
force  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
instead  of  being  60,000  men,  waa, 
with  the  Allied  forces  of  the  Nether- 
hmde,  net  leas  than  100,000. 

On  leadiing  Genoa,  the  expedition 


sailed  to  the  south  of  France;  but  all 
the  cities  having  suddenly  hoisted  the 
white  flag,  the  war  waa  at  an  end. 

Now  ^gan  the  only  portion  of  his 
prosperous  and  active  career,  which 
could  be  called  trying  and  vexatioua. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  1815,  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  return  immediately 
to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  had 
communications  with  all  the  Cabinet 
Lord  (^asUereagh  asked  him  his  opin- 
ion of  the  possibility  of  Napoleon's 
escape.  He  answered  that  he  could 
see  none,  except  in  case  of  a  mutiny, 
of  which  there  had  been  two  instances 
at  St.  Helena.  But  on  being  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  intended  garrisoji, 
he  answered  that  its  chance  would  be 
proportionably  diminished.  This  was 
the  only  conversation  which  he  ever 
had  with  Iiord  Caaileroagh.  On  reach- 
ing London,  he  received  the  Ministe- 
rial orders  for  the  charge  of  his  me- 
morable prisoner.  By  Lord  Liver- 
nooFs  authority  ho  was  told  that  if 
ne  remained  in  charge  for  three  years, 
the  royal  confidence,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, the  royal  reward,  "^  should  not 
stop  there.*'  Lord  Ellenborough, 
Chief  Justice,  assitfed  him,'* that  in 
the  execution  of  the  duty  the  law 
would  give  him  everv  support.*'  On 
the  23d  oi  Angust,  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  appointed 
him  governor  of  St.  Helena ;  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  with  the  local 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  waa  given 
to  him ;  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at 
J£ia,000  a-year. 

The  regulations  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  Napoleon,  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  Colonies,  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  delivered  to  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  were  (in  outline)  as  fol- 
lows :-*- 

1.  When  General  Bonaparte  shall 
be  removed  from  the  Bellerophon  to 
the  Northumberland,  there  ahall  be 
an  examination  of  the  effects  which 
the  General  shall  have  brought  with 
him. 

2.  All  articles  of  furniture,  books, 
and  wine,  which  the  General  shall 
have  brought,  shall  be  transhipped  to 
the  Northumberland. 

3.  Under  the  head  of  furniture  is 
the  plate,  provided  it  be  not  to  such 
an  aipount  as  to  bespeak  it  rather  an 
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article  of  convertible  property  than  for 
domestic  aae. 

4.  His  money,  diamonds,  &nd  ne- 
gotiable bills  of  exchange,  are  to  be 
given  up.  The  admiral  will  explain 
to  him  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  in- 
tention of  government  to  confiscate 
his  property,  but  simply  to  prevent  its 
being  converted  into  an  instrument  of 
escape. 

The  remainder  consists  of  details. 
In  the  event  of  his  death,  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  was  to  be  deter* 
mined  by  his  will,  which  would  be 
strictly  attended  to. 

Bonaparte  was  to  be  always  attend- 
ed by  a  military  oflScer;  uid  if  he 
was  permitted  to  pass  the  boundaries 
aUotted  to  him,  the  officer  was  to  be 
attended  by  an  Orderly.  No  indivi- 
dual of  his  suite  was  to  be  carried  to 
8t  f  lelena  but  with  his  own  consent, 
it  being  explained  to  him  that  he  must 
be  subject  to  the  restraints  necessary 
for  the  security  of  Bonaparte^s  per- 
son. All  letters  addressed  to  him 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  admiral, 
or  governor,  and  read  by  them.  Bo- 
naparte must  be  informed,  that  any 
representation  addressed  to  Govern- 
ment would  be  received  and  trans- 
mitted, but  must  be  transmitted  open 
to  the  governor  and  admiral's  inspec- 
tion, that  they  might  be  fnablea  to 
transmit  answers  to  any  objections. 
If  Bonaparte  were  to  be  attacked  with 
serious  illness,  the  governor  and 
admiral  were  each  to  direct  a  medical 
person,  in  addition  to  his  own  physi- 
^eian,  to  attend  him,  and  desire  them  to 
report  daily  on  the  state  of  his  health. 
Finally,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  the 
admiral  was  to  give  orders  for  the 
conveyance  of  his  body  to  England. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
arrangements  less  severe,  consistently 
with  the  urgent  necessity  of  preventing 
another  war. 

On  the  embarkation  on  board  the 
Northumberland,  the  arms  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  French  officers  on 
board;  but  to  be  packed  carefully, 
and  put  into  the  charge  of  the  cap- 
tain. Napoleon's  swora  was  not  taken 
from  him,  and  the  swords  of  the  offi- 
cers were  restored  on  their  arrival  at 
St.  Helena.  Of  this  order.  Count 
Montholon  made  a  handsome  melo- 
dramatic story,  in  the  following 
style:   ''His   loidship  (Lord  Keith) 


said  to  him,  in  a  voice  suppressed 
(assonrdie)  by  vivid  emotion,  *  Eng- 
land demands  your  sword.^  The  Em- 
peror, with  a  convulsive  movemenl, 
dropped  his  hand  on  that  sword, 
which  an  Englishman  dared  to  de> 
mand.  The  expression  of  his  look 
was  his  sole  answer.  It  had  never 
been  more  powerful,  more  ntper^unum. 
(sur-humaioe).  The  old  aamiral  felt 
thunderstruck  (foudroy6).  His  tali 
figure  shrank ;  his  heaa,  whitened  by 
tig^  fell  upon  his  bosom,  like  that  of 
a  criminal  humbled  before  bis  condem- 
nation." This  theatric  affair  Mr.  Fo^ 
syth  declares  to  be  pure  fiction,  Ths 
story  is  contradicted  even  by  Lai 
Cases,  who  says,  in  his  journal— '^i 
asked,  whether  it  was  possible  that 
they  would  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  the 
Emperor  of  his  sword?  The  admiral 
replied  that  tt  would  be  respected; 
but  that  Napoleon  was  the  only  per- 
son excepted,  as  all  the  rest  woala  be 
disarmed."  The  perpetual  habit  of 
f^quenting  the  theatre,  spoils  all  the 
taste  of  France.  The  simplest 'kctioa 
of  life  must  be  told  in  rhodomontade, 
and  even  the  gravest  facts  mast  be 
dressed  up  in  the  frippery  of  fiction. 

On  tlie  7th  of  August,  1816^  Bona- 
parte was  removed  on  board  of  the 
Northumberland,  with  a  suite  of 
twenty-five  persons,  including  Count 
and  Uounteas  Bertrand,  with  their 
three  children;  Count  and  Countess 
Montholon,  with  one  child ;  and  Count 
de  Las  Cases,  with  his  son,  a  boy  of 
fourteen.  As  Mengeaud,  the  snrffeon 
who  bad  accompanied  him  rroin 
Rochefort  was  unwilling  to  go  to  St 
Helena;  O'Meara,  the  surgeon  of  the 
Bellerophon,  was  chosen  by  Bona* 
parte,  and  allowed  by  Lord  Keith  to 
attend  him. 

They  hove  to  at  Madeira  for  re- 
freshments, and  landed  at  St.  Helena 
on  the  16th  of  October. 

A  letter  of  0*Meara  to  a  Mr.  Fmlay- 
son  at  the  Admiralty,  gives  a  cbarao* 
teristic  detail  of  the  voyage.  **  Dun 
ing  the  passage  the  ladies  were  either 
ill  the  whole  time,  or  &ncied  them- 
selves to  be  so;  in  either  of  which 
cases,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them 
medicine,  in  the  choice  of  which  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  meet  their 
tastes  or  humours,  or  their  ever-un- 
ceasing caprice.  What  was  moat 
extraordinary,  they  never  complahied 
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of  lost  of  ftppetite.  They  generally 
ate  of  every  dUh  at  a  profuaely  sup- 
plied table,  of  different  meats,  twice 
every  day,  besides  occasional  tiffins, 
bowla  01  soup,  &a  They  mostly 
hate  each  other,  and  I  am  the  deposi- 
tary of  their  complaints — especially 
Madame  Bertrand's,  who  is  like  a 
tigress  deprived  of  her  young,  when 
she  perceives  me  doing  any  service 
for  Madame  Montholon.  The  latter 
to  tell  the  truth,  is  not  so  whimsical, 
Dor  subject  to  so  many  fits  of  rage  as 
the  other. 

«<  Bonaparte  was  nearly  the  entire  of 
the  time  in  perfect  health.  Puring 
the  passage.  Napoleon  almost  invari- 
ably did  not  appear  out  in  the  after- 
cabm,  before  twelve;  breakfasted 
either  in  bed  or  in  his  own  cabin 
about  eleven ;  dined  with  the  admi* 
ral  about  five;  stayed  about  half  an 
hoar  at  dinner,  then  left  the  table 
and  proceeded  to  the  quarter-deck, 
where  he  generally  spent  a  couple  of 
boars,  either  in  walking,  or  else  lean- 
ing against  tlie  breech  of  one  of  the 
guns,  till  king  to  De  las  Cases.  He 
generally  spoke  a  h^  words  to  every 
officer  who  could  understand  him; 
and,  according  to  his  custom,  was 
fetj  inquisitive  relative  to  various 
objects.  His  suite,  until  the  day  be- 
fore we  landed  Tthree  days  after  our 
arrival),  invariably  kept  their  hats  off 
while  speaking  to  him,  and  then,  by 
his  directions,  remained  covered.  He 
professes  his  intention,  I  am  informed, 
to  drop  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  and 
to  assume  that  of  a  colonel  he  was 
verv  partial  to,  and  who  was  killed  in 

**  He  is  to  proceed  in  a  few  days  to 
Longwood,  the  present  seat  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  where  there  is 
a  plain  of  aoove  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  trees  (a  great  rarity 
here)  on  it  He  is  to  have  a  captain 
constantly  in  the  house  with  him,  and 
be  is  also  to  be  accompanied  by  one 
whenever  he  goes  out  None  of  his 
staff  are  to  go  out,  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  English  officer  or  soldier. 

**  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him 
the  day  before  yesterday.  Among 
other  remarks  he  observed,  *Why, 
your  government  have  not  taken  the 
most  economical  method  of  providing 
for  me.  They  send  me  to  a  place 
where  every  necessary  of  lif^  is  four 


times  as  dear  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe ;  and  not  content  with  that, . 
they  send  a  regiment  here,  to  a  place 
where  there  are  already  four  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  it  can  furnish 
subsistence  to,  and  where  there  are  a 
superabundance  of  troops.  This  is 
the  way,*  continued  he,  'that  you 
have  contracted  your  national  debt — 
not  by  the  actual  necessary  expenses 
of  war,  but  by  the  unnecessary  ex- 
penses of  colonies.'" 

Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  pre* 
dieting  the  ruin  of  England,  and 
pointing  out,  we  may  presume,  with 
no  intention  of  warning,  the  blunders 
of  that  policy  which,  however,  had 
rescued  Europe  from  the  French  yoke, 
and  sent  himself  to  moralise  in  a 
dungeon.  *<This  island,''  said  he, 
''costs,  or  will  cost,  two  millions 
ayear,  which  is  so  much  '  money 
thrown  in  the  sea.  Your  East  In- 
dia Company,  if  theur  affairs  were 
narrowly  scrutinized,  would  be  found 
to  lose  mstead  of  gaining,  and  in  a  few 
years  must  become  bankrupt,  xour 
manufactures,  in  consequence  of  the 
dearness  of  necessaries  in  England,  will 
be  undersold  by  those  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  your  manufacturers 
will  be  ruinedV  All  this  train  of 
ill  omen  is  profitable,  if  it  were  only 
to  show  how  little  we  are  to  depend 
upon  the  foresight  of  politicians. 
Here  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
roost  sagacious  of  human  beings  de- 
livering his  ideas  on  the  future,  and 
that  not  a  remote  future,  not  a  future 
of  centuries,  but  a  future  within  the 
life  of  a  generation;  and  yet  what 
one  of  these  predictions  has  not  been 
completely  baffled?  The  East  Indian 
territories  of  England  have  been  con- 
stantly aggrandising  for  nearly  forty 
years  of  that  period  which  was  to  have 
seen  their  bankruptcy.  The  manufac- 
tures of  England,  instead  of  total  fail- 
ure, have  been  growing  to  a  magnitude 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  national 
industry,  and  are  rapidly  spreading 
over  the  globe.  England,  instead^  of 
struggling  with  exclusion  from  foreign 
commerce,  and  domestic  disaffection, 
has  possessed  a  peace,  the  longest  in 
its  duration,  and  the  most  proauctive 
in  its  increase  of  opulence,  invention, 
and  pDwer,that  Europe  has  ever  seen. 
But  if  the  malignant  spirit  of  her  pri- 
soner may  be  presumed  to  have  per- 
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verted  bis  sagacity,  his  opinions  were 
the  opinions  of  tiie  continent;  and 
every  atatesman,  from  Calais  to  Con* 
stantinople,  occupied  himself  by  count- 
ing on  his  fingers  the  number  of  years 
that  lav  between  England  and  destruc- 
tion. Vet  Englana  still  stands,  the 
envy  of  all  nations ;  and  will  stand, 
while  she  retains  her  loyalty,  her  prin- 
ciple, and  her  honour;  or,  rather, 
while  she  retains  her  religion,  which 
includes  them  all. 

The  exterior  of  St  Helena  is  nnpro- 
raising.  **  Masses  of  volcanic  rock, 
sharp  and  jagged,  tower  up  round  the 
coast,  and  form  an  iron  mrdle.  The 
few  points  where  a  landing  can  be 
effected  are  bristling  with  cannon.*^ 
The  whole  has  the  evidence  of  the 
agency  of  fire;  and  fVom  the  gigantic 
size  of  the  strata,  so  disproportioned 
to  its  circuit,  it  has  been  supposed  the 
wreck  of  a  vast  submerged  continent 
But  the  narrow  valleys,  radiating  from 
the  basaltic  ridge  forming  the  back- 
bone of  the  island,  having  scenes  of 
beauty.  A  writer  on  the  "Geog- 
nosy" of  the  island,  even  describes 
those  vallevs  as  exhibiting  an  alterna- 
tion of  hill  and  dale,  and  luxuriant 
and  constant  verdure.  Even  Napo- 
leon, in  all  his  discontent,  admitted 
that  it  had  **  good  air.'*  Or,  as  in  some 
more  detail ea  remarks  transmitted  by 
Las  Cases — ^  After  all,  as  a  place  of 
exile,  perhaps  St.  Helena  was  the  best 
*  In  high  latitudes  we  should  have 
sufiered  greatlv  from  cold;  and  in  any 
other  island  of  the  tropics  we  should 
have  expired  miserably,  under  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  rock 
18  wild  and  barren,  no  doubt;  the 
climate  is  monstrous  and  unwhole- 
some ;  but  the  temperature,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  mild  (douce).** 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  the 
national  character  to  touch  on  those 
matter?,  as  they  show  that  Napoleon 
was  not  sent  for  any  other  purpose 
than  security  of  detention.  A  West 
Indian  Island  might  have  unduly 
hastened  the  catastrophe.  A  letter 
from  lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson  gives 
even  a  more  favourable  testimony 
than  has  been  generally  conceiveo. 
He  had  been  a  resident  for  several 
years. 

**  Lying  within  the  influence  of  the 
south-east  trade-wind^  which  is  usu- 
ally a  strong  breeze  between  the  Cape 


and  St  Helena,  tbe  tropical  heat  is 
moderated  thereby  to  a  deligh^l 
temperature,  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
finer  climate  to  be  found  than  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  St  Helena.  In  the  town, 
I  rarely  saw  the  thermometer  above 
60 o,  while  the  general  height  may 
have  been  about  75^.  Bot  I  write 
from  memory,  having  lost  my  register 
of  the  temperature.  Between  I>ODg- 
wood  and  Jamestown  there  is  a  dit 
ference  of  eight  or  ten  degrees.  A 
fire  Is  rarely  necessary,  unless  per- 
haps as  a  corrective  of  the  dampnesi 
produced  by  fog,  to  which  tbe  ele- 
vated portions  of  the  island  are  occa- 
sionally liable.  I  believe  the  average 
duration  of  life  to  be  much  as  in  Eng- 
land.** 

Mr.  Henry,  who  was  stationed  in 
the  island  as  assistant-snrgeon  during 
Napoleon*s  residence,  gives  even  a 
more  decided  testimony.  **  For  a  tro- 
pical  climate,  only  15^  from  the  line, 
St  Helena  is  certainly  a  healthy  island^ 
if  not  the  most  healthy  of  tbe  descrip- 
tion in  the  world.  During  one  period 
of  twelve  months,  we  did  not  lose  one 
man  by  disease  out  of  tive  hundred 
of  the  66th  quartered  at  Dead  wood. 
In  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  kept  at  the  hospital, 
ranged  from  fifty-five  to  seventy  de- 
grees ;  with  the  exception  of  calm  days, 
when  it  rose  to  eighty.  In  James- 
town, from  the  peculiar  radiation  of 
heat  to  which  it  was  exposed,  tbe 
temperature  was  sometimes  upwards 

of  ninety There  is  no 

endemic  in  the  island 

Tbe  upper  parts  of  St  Helena,  includ- 
ing the  residence  of  Bonaparte,  are  de- 
cidedly the  most  healthy,  and  we  often 
moved  our  regimental  convalescents 
from  Jamestown  to  Deadwood  for 
cooler  and  better  air.  The  clonds 
moved  so  steadily  and  regularly  with 
the  trade-wind  that  there  appeared 
to  be  no  time  for  atmospherical  accu- 
mulations of  electricity,  and  we  never 
had  any  thunder  or  lightning.  No 
instance  of  hydrophobia,  in  man  or  any 
inferior  animal,  had  ever  been  known 
in  St.  Helena.** 

.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  an  oat- 
Hne  of  the  transactions  referring  to 
Napoleon.  He  landed  at  Jamestown, 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  October, 
where  he  remained  for  the  night,  and  on 
the  next  day  removed  to  the  *^  Briars," 
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tire  eomtry  hoQBe  ofMr.  Balcombe^who 
afterwards  beo&me  purveyor  to  the  re- 
Bldence  at  Longwood.  Two  proola- 
matioDa  were  immediately  leaned  bf 
the  governor,  Colonel  Wilkes,  one 
eaotioniog  the  inhabituDts  of  the  island 
agaiDat  any  attempt  to  aid  the  escape 
0?  *^  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte  f 
and  the  other,  prohibiting  all  persons 
from  passing  through  any  part  of  the 
island  (except  in  the  immediate  vioi- 
nity  of  the  town)  from  nine  at  night 
nntil  daylight)  without  having  the 
forok  of  the  night;  and  a  third, 
plaeiog  all  the  ooasts,  and  vessels  or 
IwatB,  under  the  control  of  the  Admi^ 
ral.  A  despatch  from  the  Admiral,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admirality,  ex- 
plained the  choice  of  Longwood  for 
the  reaidenoe  of  the  prisoner.  ^  I 
have*not  hesitated  on  fixing  on  iti 
Longwood  is  detached  fh>m  tiie  eene- 
nl  inhabited  parts  of  the  island,  raero- 
fore  none  of  the  inhabitants  have  oo- 
caaion,  or  are  at  all  likely,  to  be  met 
with  in  its  naghborbooa;  it  is  the 
nost  distant  from  the  parts  of  the  coast 
thooys  acoensible  to  boats."  He  then 
mentions  it  as  having  an  extent  of 
level  ground,  perfectly  adapted  for 
horsci^xeroiae,  carriage-driving,  and 
pleasant  walking.  The  house  was 
small,  bat  it  was  better  than  any  other 
m  the  island  (out  of  the  town^  except 
the  governor's ;  and  by  the  help  of 
the  ships*  oarpenten  and  others,  was 
capable  of  e<mvenient  additions.  Re* 
pairs  were  accordingly  made,  and 
everything  was  done  that  could  fit  it 
for  a  comfortable  residence. 

The  system  of  discentent,  remon^* 
stranoe,  and  we  must  add,  misrepre- 
sentation, was  begun.  A  letter  from 
the  ""Gnmd  Marshal,  Count  Ber- 
trend,"  led  the  way.  It  protested 
against  everything,  and  frequently 
applied  the  term  ^  Emperor^  to  Na^ 
poleco.  The  Admiral's  reply  was  iair 
and  manly.  It  expressed  regret  for 
the  necessary  inconveniences,  and  a 
desire  to  consult  the  wishes  of  Gene- 
rel  Bonaparte  ;  but  said  that  he  waa 
authorized  to  apply  no  title  which  had 
not  been  given  by  his  Government. 
This  refusal  was  perfectly  iustifiable, 
thoa^  it  made  ^ne  of  the  claraoava  of 
the  time.  The  custom  of  European 
di  lomacy  is  ntctr  to  acknowledge  a 
new  title  but  by  treaty,  and  in  return, 
if  poaaiUe,  for  some  oQnoession  on  the 


pait  of  the  claimant  The  embfu> 
rasaments  connected  with  the  opposite 
practice  are  obvious.  Where  is  the 
tine  to  be  drawn?  If  every  ruler, 
however  trifling  his  territory,  or  how« 
ever  recent  his  usurpation,  were  to  fix 
his  own  title,  all  the  relations  of  pub* 
He  Itfe  might  be  outraged.  The  crea* 
ture  o^every  revolution  might  be  au* 
thenticated  the  legitimate  possessor 
of  sovereigntv — an  upatart  received 
mto*  the  ikmify  of  kings,  become  a 
living  encouragement  to  political  can« 
vulsion.  All  the  declamation  which 
was  lavished  on  the  dental  of  the  Inv 
perial  title  to  Bonaparte,  amounted  to 
the  maxim,  that  success  justifies  usur- 
pation. If,  in  general  life,  no  man 
can  bear  a  title  without  the  aaactioa 
of  the  laws — ^to  avoid  the  disturbanoe 
of  the  Civil  order,  why  should  not  the 
same  sanction  be  demanded  where  the 
result  of  concession  vrithout  canae 
mieht  influence  the  highest  interests  of 
public  Hfe  1  There  can  be  no  (|uestien 
that  the  Imperial  title,  continued  to 
Napoleon  by  the  credulity  of  Ales* 
ancler,  laid  Uie  foundation  of  the  re- 
newed disturbanoea  of  France  and 
Europe.  It  had  jdaoed  him  withhi 
sight  of  power  again  ;  it  had  fixed  the 
eye  of  French  conspiracy  on  him  ;  it 
had  conveyed  to  all  his  partisanship 
the  idea  tiiat  he  still  was  an  object  of 
fear  to  Europe,  and  it  thus  revived 
the  hope  of  his  restoration.  This  dan* 
fferous  concession  made  him,  while  at 
Elba,  the  virtual  Emperor  of  Franee 
— prompted  him  to  contemplate  the  re- 
sumption of  the  sceptre — pointed  him 
out  as  a  rallying  point  for  disaffection 
— connected  hia  mock  crown  with  hla 
former  sovereignty — and  left  the  peace 
of  the  world  to  the  hazard  of  the  die 
which  waa  thrown  at  Waterloo. 

if  it  be  said  that  the  concessioB 
which  was  dangeroua  at  Elba  waa 
trifling  at  Si  Helena,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  accounting  for  the  sud- 
den forgeUiUness  of  Napoleon  ex- 
hibited by  Franee  to  the  refusal  of 
the  title.  "  General''  Bonaparte  lived 
only  in  the  recollection  of  a  brokea 
army ;  the  **  Emperor^  lived  in  the 
pride  and  passions  of  the  people.  It 
was  essential  to  diasolve  thia  com- 
bination ;  to  abow  that  the  prestige  of 
baa  name  exiated  no  longer ;  that  he 
waa  an  ohiect  of  fear  no  more ;  and 
especially,  that  hia  eanneotioa  wsth 
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title-loving  France  was  to  be  cut 
aaander  for  the  remainder  of  his  exis- 
tence. All  this  was  done,  and  could 
alone  be  done,  by  refusing  to  continue 
that  title  to  the  prisoner,  which  Eng- 
land had  loftily  refused  to  him  in  the 
height  of  his  power. 

£ven  Napoleon  himself  was  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  contradiction  l^^tween 
his  present  state  and  his  former,  that 
he  subsequently  wrote  a  Memorial 
addreased  to  the  Governor,  contain- 
ing this  declaration  :  *'  Seven  or  eight 
months  ago  Count  Montholon  pro- 
posed, as  a  means  of  removing  the 
little  inconveniences  which  were  ever 
Kcurring,  the  adoption  of  an  ordinary 
name.  .  .  .  I  am  quite  ready 
to  take  any  ordinary  name ;  and  I 
repeat  that,  when  it  may  be  deemed 
proper  to  remove  me  from  this  cruel 
abode,  I  am  resolved  to  remain  a 
stranger  to  politics,  whatever  may  be 
passing  in  the  world.  Such  is  my  re- 
solve ;  and  anything  which  may  have 
been  said  different  from  this  would  not 
be  the  fact'' 

Unfortunately,  it  was  wholly  im- 
possible to  rely  on  anv  declaration  of 
this  kind,  and  it  would  have  been  ab- 
solute folly  to  have  hazarded  the  peace 
of  Europe  on  the  contingency  of  Na- 
poleon's keeping  his  word.  He  had 
gone  to  Elba  with  the  same  protest 
against  politics,  he  had  publicly  de- 
ekred  that  his  political  life  was  ended ; 
and  the  weaicnees  of  giving  credit  to 
that  declaration  cost  the  lives  of  per- 
haps fifty  thousand  men,  and  might 
have  cost  a  universal  war. 

If  the  strictness  of  the  regulations 
at  St  Helena  have  been  matter  of 
charge  against  this  country,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  highest  interests 
might  have  been  endangered  by  his 
escape ;  that  no  royal  captive  was 
ever  so  indulged  before;  and  that 
England  was  but  a  trustee  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  world.  The  in- 
structions were  the  most  lenient  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  hb  safe  keep- 
ing. A  captain  was  to  ascertain 
bis  presence  twkse  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Whenever  Napoleon  rode  or 
walked  beyond  the  boundaries  where 
the  sentinels  were  placed,  he  was  to 
be  attended  by  an  officer.  Napoleon 
and  his  attendants  were  to  be  within 
his  bouse  at  nine  o'clock  every  night 

If  these  restrictions  might  be  con- 


sidered severe,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  they  were  only  severities  against 
the  necessity  of  a  second  Waterloo. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  these 
regulations  all  took  place  before  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.     The 
English  mind  revolts  against  confine- 
ment of  any  kind ;  but  the  limits  of 
Napoleon's  grounds,  within  which  he 
might  take    exercise    unafiended  by 
any    officer,   embraced   a   circuit  of 
ttoe've  miles  I    The  ground  was  nearly 
flat,  and  well  coverM  with  turf.     On 
the  plain  of  Deadwood,  adjoining,  was 
an  excellent  race-course,  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  of  which  one  mile  was  in 
a  straight  line.     The  house  at  Long- 
wood  had  been  used  by  the  former 
governor  as  a  villa  ;  but  it  was  small, 
consisting  only  of  five  rooms.     To 
these,  however,  additions  were  made ; 
the  whole  being  merely  a  temporary 
residence  until  the  completion  of  a 
house  on  a  larger  scale,  which  was 
preparing  in  England. 
•  It  became  the  peevish  custom  of 
the  French,  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  to  contrast  his  conduct 
with  that  of  Sir  George  Cock  burn,  and 
speak  of  their  satisfaction  with  the 
latter ;   but  they  quarrelled  equally 
with  both.     A  letter  from  O'Meara 
to  his  correspondent  Finlayson  (not 
printed  in  his  volumes),  says :  **  Na- 
poleon inveighs  most  bitterly  against 
the  English  Ministry  for  sending  him 
here.  He  has  been  for  some  time  back 
at  Longwood,  where  he  is  tolerably 
well  lodged,  considering  the  ialaad." 

As  to  his  displeasure  at  being  sent 
to  the  island,  he  should  have  regarded 
himself  as  peculiarly  well  treatea;  for 
what  must  have  been  his  condition 
in  the  custody  of  any  other  govern- 
ment  ?  He  must  have  been  sent  to 
a  fortress  with  no  other  liberty  of  ex- 
ercise than  within  the  space  of  the 
ramparts ;  he  n\^st  have  had  senti- 
nels everywhere  on  his  steps*  and 
have  been  subjected  to  all  the  rigid 
regulations  of  a  garrison,  and  per- 
haps altogether  separated  from  his 
attendants  and  general  society.  The 
greater  probability  of  escape  in  Europe 
would  have  required  the  greater  strict- 
ness ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  ease 
must  have  made  his  confinement  little 
better  than  that  of  the  dungeon.  What 
liberty  was  allotted  to  Louis  Napoleon 
in  Ham  for  six  years  ?     What  liberty 
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wu  allotted  to  Touasaint  Loavertore 
\>j  NapoieoD  himself  1— a  damp  dan- 
geon  until  he  died.  What  liberty 
was  allotted  to  the  State  prisoners 
mder  the  Empire  1 — or  what  liberty 
was  allotted  to  the  English  officers 
confined  in  the  casemates  of  Biclie  1 
Instead  of  such  restrictions,  he  had  a 
large  space  of  a  healthy  island  in 
which  he  might  move,  without  watch 
or  ward,  with  a  crowd  of  attendants 
of  his  own  choice  round  him,  with 
each  society  as  be  chose  to  receive, 
with  a  sumptuous  table  kept  for  bim, 
and  every  deference  paid  to  his  fame 
and  rank,  compatible  with  that  es- 
sential pointy  the  prevention  of  his 
escape,  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
constantly  meditatmg. 

An  order  probibUing  the  general 
iccess  of  the  population  to  Longwood 
was  now  isauea.  Napoleon  at  this 
was  in  great  indignation.  He  said  to 
(^Meara,  **  It  was  absurd  to  prohibit 
people  from  visiting  him,  while  he  was 
at  liberty  to  go  out  and  call  upon  them. 
...  I  will  never  receive  any  per- 
son coming  with  a  pass  from  the  Ad* 
miral  as  I  will  immediately  set  down 
the  person  receiving  it  as  being  like  th€ 
iamr  and  a  spy  upon  me.**  .  .  . 
Then  becoming  more  warm,  he  said, 
**  Who  is  the  Admiral  ?  I  have  never 
heard  his  name  as  the  conqnerer  in  a 
battle,  either  singly  or  in  general  ae- 
tien.  .  ,  .  It  is  true,  he  has  ren- 
dered his  name  mfamous  in  America ; 
and  so  he  will  now  render  it  here,  on 
this  desolate  rock." 

Stopping  then  with  much  agitation, 
and  looking  at  me  earnestly — ^  Next 
to  your  Government  exiling  me  here, 
the  worst  thing  they  could  have  done, 
and  the  most  insum*rable  to  my  feel- 
ings, is  sending  me  with  such  a  man  as 
HZ.  I  shall  make  my  treatment  known 
to  all  Europe.  It  will  be  a  reflection 
and  a  stain  on  his  posterity  for  cen- 
turies. What !  does  he  want  to  intro- 
duce Turkish  laws  into  the  Rock  ? 
Other  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
death  are  allowed  to  communicate^  b^ 
the  laws  of  England  and  all  other  civi- 
lised nations." 

The  fact  was,  that  Napoleon  wished 
to  accomplish  an  object  incompatible 
with  the  purpose  of  his  bein^  sent  to 
the  island ;  he  demanded  all  the  conve- 
niences of  perfect  freedom — of  course 
for  the  purpose  of  escape.    Howeveri 


to  avoid  all  shadow  of  cruelty,  the 
passports  were  finally  left  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bertrand. 

O'Meara  further  says,  **  He  has  since 
discovered  that  the  Admirars  conduct 
has  beili  roost  grossly  and  shamefully 
misrepresented  and  blackened  to  him. 
The  people  he  is  surrounded  by  at 
present  give  me  some  faint  idea  of 
what  the  court  of  SL  Cloud  must  have 
been  during  his  omnipotent  sway. 
Everything  here  is  disguised  and 
mutilated." 

Napoleon's  theatrical  rants  were 
sometimes  amusing.  Foreigners  can 
rail  fluently  enough  at  misfortune,  but 
they  always  forget  the  share  which 
they  had  in  bringmg  it  on  themselves. 
"*  Behold  the  English  Government  T 
said  he  one  day,  gazing  round  on  the 
stupendous  roeks  which  encompassed 
him ;  ^  this  is  their  liberality  to  the 
unfortunate,  who,  confiding  in  what  is 
called  their  national  character,  in  an 
evil  hour  gave  himself  up  to  them  I 
But  your  Ministers  laugh  at  your  laws. 
I  thought  once  that  the  English  were 
a  free  nation  ;  but  I  now  see  that  you 
are  i\i& greatest  slaves  in  the  world.  You 
all  tremble  at  the  sight  o^ihat  man." 

''Another  time  talking  to  me 
rO^Meara)  about  the  island,  he  said 
'In  fact,  I  expect  nothing  less  from  your 
Government  than  that  they  will  send 
out  an  executioner  to  despatch  me.  They 
send  me  here  to  ahorriole  rock,  where 
even  the  water  is  not  good.  They 
send  out  a  sailor  with  me,  who  does  not 
know  how  to  treat  a  man  like  me,  and 
who  puts  a  camp  under  my  nose,  so 
that  I  cannot  put  iny  head  out  without 
seeing  my  jailors.  Here  we  are  treated 
like  ielons :  a  proclamation  is  issued 
for  nobody  to  come  near  and  touch  us, 
as  if  we  were  lepers.'  " 

O'Meara's  description  of  the  officers 
in  attendance  on  Napoleon  is  suffi- 
ciently contemptuous.  Of  Montholon 
he  speaks  most  offensively.  He  admits 
Bertrand  to  be  a  "  good  man ;" 
but  he  thus  characterises  Gourgaud» 
whose  quarrel  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
once  made  some  noise :  "  Gourgaud  is 
now  recovering  from  dysentery.  Dur« 
ing  his  illness,  I  never  saw  a  man  be- 
tray 80  much  fear  of  dying  as  he  did 
on  various  occasions.  One  night  a 
large  black  beetle  got  into  the  bed, 
and  crawled  up  alongside  of  him.  His 
imagination  immediately  magnified  the 
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Inseot  Into  a  ctevH,  or  souie  other  for- 
midable apparation,  armed  with  talons, 
long  teeth,  and  ready  to  tear  away  his 
lingering  soul  from  its  mortal  abode.  He 
shneked,  became  terribly  agitated  und 
convulsed  ;  a  cold  sweat  bedeWed  his 
palHd  fttce ;  and  when  I  entered  be 
presented  all  the  appearance  of  a  man 
abont  to  expire,  with  the  most  terrific 
idea  of  what  would  be  his  future  lot ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  considerable 
time  that  he  could  be  restored  to  some 
degree  of  composure."  Gourgaud  had 
in  some  degree  provoked  this  descrip- 
tion by  his  previous  fanfaronadee. 
When  he  arrived  in  the  island  he  had 

Soduced  a  sword  to  the  daughters  of 
r.  Balcombe,  on  which  be  had  him- 
self represented  in  the  act  of  killing  a 
Cossack  who  was  about  to  take  Bona^ 
parte  prisoner,  with  a  pompous  in- 
scription narrating  the  feat  At  the 
end  of  the  blade  he  made  them  observe 
a  spot,  as  if  stained  with  the  blood  of 
two  Englishmen,  slain  by  him  at  Wa- 
terloo. He  gave  the  last  finish  to  this 
"  passage  of  arms,"  by  saying,  that  in 
the  same  battle  he  might  have  made 
the  Duke  prisoner!  ■*  but  that  he  saw 
the  business  was  decided,  and  he  was 
Unwilling  to  produce  any  further  effu- 
sion of  human  blood  f  (»*  Credit — 
believe  it  who  will,"  says  O'Meara.) 
During  Gourgaud's  illness,  however, 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  his 
chivalry — as,  one  day,  "  whining  and 
lamenting  over  his  state,  he  said,  with 
many  iear9y  *He  did  not  know  for 
wiiai  he  was  exiled,  for  he  had  never 
done  harm  to  mortal  man.' " 

0'Meara*e  own  history  was  a  varied 
one.  He  had  begun  his  course  as  an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  18lh,  in  1804; 
but  a  duel  happening  in  the  regiment, 
in  which  he  acted  ^s  second,  a  court- 
martial  was  the  consequence,  and  he 
retired  from  the  army.  He  then 
served  as  a  navid  surgeon,  for  many 
years,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
West  Indies,  with  Maitland  (captain 
of  the  Bellerophon),  who  gave  him 
an  advantageous  character.  He  was 
then  selected  as  a  surgeon  in  at- 
tendance on  Napoleon.  The  quick 
observation  of  that  sagacious  person- 
age saw  instantly  that  D'Meara  might 
be  useful  in  more  capacities  than  those 
of  bis  profession ;  he  flattered  him  with 
his  confidence,  and  converted  him 
into  partlaansbip. 


Nothinff  but  the  extra^rdfnary  self- 
ishness of  Napoleon's  cfaarr.cter  coutd 
have  stooped  to  those  perpetual  com- 
plaints. A  man  who  had  sat  upon 
the  first  throne  of  the  Continent  ouglit 
to  have  felt  that  nothing,  after  such  a 
catastrophe,  could  be  worth  a  oate. 
A  man  of  true  grandeur  of  mind,  after 
having  seen  all  the  diadems  of  the 
Continent  under  his  feet,  ought  to 
have  scorned  any  inferior  d^ree  of 
power — beeh  utterly  indiffmfnt  to 
title,  wealth,  or  the  homage  of  de- 
pendents. A  philosopher  w<  uld  have 
despised  the  mockery  of  ex-emperor- 
ship ;  rejected  the  affectation  of  a 
power  which  he  was  to  possess  no 
more ;  and,  having  been  once  forced  to 
submit  to  a  change  of  fortune  which 
displaced  him  from  the  summit  of 
society  for  ever,  would  have  been  con- 
temptuous of  living  on  the  fragments 
of  his  feast  of  supremacy.  But  Napo- 
leon had  no  sense  of  this  generous  and 
lofty  disdain— he  clung  to  the  wrecks 
of  his  royalty.  He  was  as  anxious  to 
sustain  the  paltry  ceremonial  of 
kissing  a  hand,  as  when  he  saw  kings 
crowding  to  his  palace  ;  and  showed 
as  much  fretfnlness  at  the  loss  of  the 
most  pitiful  mark  of  respect,  as  he 
could  at  an  insult  to  a  throne  which 
threw  its  shadow  across  the  civilised 
worid.  This  anomaly  is  easily  ex- 
plained, t  The  spirit  of  selfishness  be- 
longs to  all  foreign  life.  Its  habits, 
its  amusements,  its  perpetual  passion 
for  frivolous  excitement,  its  pursuit 
of  personal  indulgence  in  every  shape, 
high  or  low,  utterly  extinguish  all  the 
nobler  attributes  of  mind — aubstitute 
fierceness  for  fortitude,  rashness  for 
decision — ^and  feeble  repinings  against 
fate,  for  the  dignity  which  makes  de- 
feat but  another  occasion  of  showmg 
the  superiority  of  man  to  fortune. 
Napoleon  was  selfishness  embodied, 
and  was  as  important  to  liimsdf  eX 
St  Helena  as  in  the  Tuileries. 

On  the  loth  of  January  1816,  Sh* 
Hudson  Lowe  received  a  despatch 
fVom  Earl  Bathurst,  stating  that,  on 
his  arrival  at  St  Helena,  he  should 
notify  to  all  the  attendants  of  Na- 
poleon that  they  were  at  perfect 
liberty  to  leave  the  island  for  Europe 
or  America ;  but  that  those  who  je- 
mained  should  declare,  in  writing, 
that  they  were  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  necessary   restrietkmSb     To  Sir 
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Hodaao  tba  ordera  were— '^  You  are 
to  coDtkiue  to  treat  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte as  a  prisoner  of  war,  until  fiu^ 
tber  orders^'' 

The  governor  reached  St.  Helena  on 
the  14th  of  April,  and  on  the  16th  he 
visited  Bonaparte,  having  given  him 
previous  notice  of  hia  intention.  The 
visil  was  unlucky,  for  even  the  hoar 
WM  constituted  into  an  offence.  Lus 
Cases  thus  mentions  the  visit :  **  The 
sew  governor  arrived  at  Longwood 
about  ten  o'clock,  notwithstanding 
the  lain,  which  still  continued.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  admiral,  who 
was  to  introduce  him,  and  who  had 
no  doubts  told  him  that  this  was  the 
most  suitable  hour  for  his  visit.  The 
eioperor  did  not  receive  him — he  was 
mdisposed;  and  even  had  he  been 
welt,  he  would  not  have  seen  him. 
The  governor,  by  this  abrupt  visit, 
neglected  the  usual  forms  of  decorum. 
It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  this  was 
a  tick  of  ike  admiral  The  governor, 
who  probably  had  no  intention  to 
render  himself  at  all  disagreeable,  ap- 
peared  very  much  disconcerted.  We 
laughed  in  our  tleeves.  As  to  the  ad- 
nand,  be  was  quite  triumphant.  The 
governor,  after  long  hesitation,  and 
very  evident  marks  of  ill-humour,  took 
his  leave  rather  abruptly.  We  dou bted 
not  that  this  visit  had  been  planned 
by  the  admiral,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
possessing us  against  each  other  at 
the  very  outset" 

The  English  reader  of  this  incident 
will  find  in  it  the  Jsey  to  the  whole 
cendnct  of  Napoleon  and  his  atten- 
dants; he  was  determined  to  turn 
everything  into  an  offence,  and  they 
were  equally  determined  to  turn  every- 
thing into  an  intrigue.  The  narrative 
foohsbly  an4  malignantly  represents 
the  conduct  of  a  naval  omoer  of  high 
oharacter  in  the  light  of  a  paltry  ruse, 
aad  for  no  imaginable  purpose  but  ill- 
will.  **  They  lnughed  tn  their  sleeves  " 
at  the  success  of  this  ru^e.  The  ad- 
miral was  triumphant^  because  the 
governor  was  vesed;  and  Napoleon 
was,  of  coursOk  conqueror  on  the  oc- 
CHion.  This  is  the  most  pitiful  of  all 
gossip,  and  is  unworthy  of  even  the 
nursery.  Let  this  be  contrasted  with 
the  manly  account  b^  the  governor 
himself  of  the  first  interview  which 
took  place  next  day  at  four.  "  I  was 
aecompanied  by   Sir   G.  Cookbain. 


General  Bertiand  received  us  in  the 
dining-room  serving  as  an  antecham^ 
ber,  and  instantly  ushered  me  into  an 
inner  room,  where  I  fouod  him  (Napo- 
leon) standing,  having  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  Not  addressing  me  when  I 
came  in,  but  apparently  waiting  for 
me  to  speak  to  him,  1  broke  silence 
by  saying,  *  1  am  come,  sir,  to  present 
my  respects  to  you.'  *  You  speak 
French,  sir,  I  perceive ;  but  you  also 
speak  Italian.  You  once  commanded 
a  regiment  of  Corsicans.'  1  replied, 
'  the  language  was  alike  to  me.'  '  We 
will  speak,  then,  in  Italian ;  and  imme- 
diately commenced  a  conversation 
which  lasted  about  half  an  hour — ^the 
purport  of  which  was  principally  as 
follows.  He  first  asked  me  *  where 
I  had  served  ? — how  I  liked  the  Corsi- 
cans?  They  carry  the  stiletto;  are 
they  not  a  oad  people  1 '  (looking  at 
me  very  significantly  for  an  answer.) 
My  reply  was — *  They  do  not  carry 
the  Btiletto,  having  aoandoned  that 
custom  in  our  service.  They^  have 
always  conducted  themselves  with 
propriety;  I  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  them.* 

**•  He  asked  me  if  I  had  not  been 
in  Egypt  with  them;  and  on  my  re- 
plying in  the  affirmative,  he  entered 
mto  a  long  discussion  respecting  that 
countrv.  ^Menou  was  an  imbecile. 
If  Kleber  had  been  there,  you  would 
have  been  all  made  prisoTiers.  To  this 
ungracious  remark  the  governor  seems 
to  have  abstained  from  any  reply, 
How  easily  might  he  have  reminded 
Napoleon  of  Acre !  and  the  difficulty 
which '  he  found  then  of  taking  pn- 
soners  even  the  crews  of  two  Eugiish 
ships,  who  drove  him  from  the  walls 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  aud  virtually, 
after  hunting  him  from  Syria,  drove 
him  into  the  desertion  of  Egypt  In 
the  French  narratives  of  war,  the 
general  who  has  been  beaten  is  always 
an  imbecile.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
trait  of  character  in  Napoleon  to  have 
Ventured  on  the  subject  at  all.  Yet 
he  expatiated  on  it,  as  if  he  had  never 
known  defeat  on  its  shores.  ^He 
blamed  Abercromby  for  not  having 
landed  sooner,  or  for  not  proceeding 
to  another  point.  Moore,  with  his  six  , 
thousand  men,  ought  to  have  been  all 
destroyed."  He  admitted,  however, 
the  bravery  of  the  generala.  *  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  Hutchinson,  and 
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whether  he  was  the  same  who  had 
been  arrested  at  Paris'*  (for  the  escape 
of  Lavalette).  "  Hie  (jaestion  on  this 
point  betraved  great  interest."  The 
subject  of  Egypt  was  resumed.  •*  It 
was  the  most  important  geographical 
point  in  the  world,  and  had  always 
Deen  considered  so.  He  had  recon- 
noitered  the  line  of  the  Canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez;  he  had  calcu- 
lated the  expense  at  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  livres  (half  a  million  ster- 
ling, he  said,  to  make  roe  understand 
more  clearly  the  probable  cost  of  it) ; 
that  a  powerful  colony  being  esta- 
blished there,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  us  to  have  preserved  our 
empire  in  India.'* 

This  remark  is  an  example  of  the 
dashing  way  in  which  foreigners  settle 
all  the  affairs  of  the  world.  If  Napo- 
leon had  been  asked  to  show  how  a 
French  colony  in  Egypt  could  have 
overthrown  an  Indian  empire,  he  must 
have  been  profoundly  puzzled.  A 
French  colony  would,  doubtless,  have 
prevented  the  overland  passage.  Yet, 
withovt  that  passage,  India  had  been 
ours,  or  in  the  direct  progress  to  be 
ours,  for  a  hundred  years!  What 
could  a  colony  in  Egynt  have  done 
.  while  the  Red  Sea  was  blocked  up  by 
English  ships?  How  could  it  trans- 
port an  army  over  the  Desert — ^through 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  passes  of  the 
Himalaya? — and  without  an  army, 
what  could  they  do  in  India?  The 
touch  greater  chance  was,  that  a 
French  colony  would  have  been  starved 
or  slaughtered,  as  the  French  army  in 
Egypt  would  have  been,  but  for  its 
capitulation.  The  same  absurdity  is 
common  to  other  services.  The  Kus- 
sians,  from  the  peasant  to  the  throne, 
think  that  India  is  at  their  mercy, 
from  the  instant  of  a  bnttalion^s  ap- 
pearing  on  the  verge  of  Tartary, 
while  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Desert  is  impassable  bv  any 
army  in  summer;  and  General  Pe- 
rowsky,  in  an  expedition  which  deci- 
mated his  army,  half  way  to  Thibet, 
has  proved  it  to  be  equally  impassable 
in  winter.  Or,  may  We  not  ask,  if 
this  mighty  conquest  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  calculation,  why  have  not 
the  poor  and  feeble  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus  been  conquered  in  a  war  of 
twenty  years,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  th^  Russian  frontier? — ^while  in 


India,  after  a  march  across  swamps, 
sands,  and  mountams,  they  would 
have  to  meet  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  (easily  increased  to 
half  a  million),  led  byBritish  ofiBcersI 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
equally  absurd  in  their  speculations 
on  the  conquest  of  Canada.  They 
pronounce  it  ready  to  drop  into  their 
hands,  like  fruit  from  the  tree.  Yet, 
every  attempt  at  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  has  resulted  only  in  ridiculoas 
defeat! 

Napoleon  again  railed  at  Menon, 
and  concluded  with  the  remark,  which 
he  pronounced  in  a  very  serious  man- 
ner: "*In  war,  the  gain  is  always 
with  him  who  commits  the  fewest 
faults.'  It  struck  me  as  if  he  was  re* 
proaching  himself  with  some  great 
error." 

In  this  cunous  interview,  Sir  G. 
Cockburn's  having  been  shut  out 
by  a  mere  accident  was  made  the 
most  of,  as  a  charge  of  inci\ility 
against  the  governor.  We  give  Sir 
Hudson  Lowt*s  own  version.  He  had 
been  accompanied  by  the  admiral  to 
Longwood.  "In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  respecting  the 
appointment  being  for  Sir  George 
Cockbum  as  well  as  myself,  I  dis- 
tinctly specified  to  Bertrand  that  we 
should  go  together.  We  went,  and 
were  received  in  the  outer  room  by 
Bertrand,  who  almost  immediately 
ushered  me  into  Bonaparte's  presence. 
I  had  been  conversing  with  him  for 
nearly  half  an  honr,  when,  on  his 
asking  me  if  I  had  brought  with  me 
the  Re^enfs  speech,  I  turned  roood 
to  ask  Sir  George  Cockbum  if  I  had 
not  given  it  to  him  ?  and  observed,  to 
my  surprise,  that  he  had  not  followed 
me  into  the  room.  On  going  out,  I 
found  him  in  the  antechamber  much 
irritated.  He  told  me  that  Bertrand 
had  almost  shut  the  door  in  his  face 
as  he  was  following  me  into  the  room, 
and  that  a  servant  had  put  his  arm 
across  him.  He  said  he  would  have 
forced  his  way,  but  that  he  was  ex- 
pecting I  would  have  turned  round  to 
see  that  he  was  following  me,  when 
he  supposed  I  would  have  insisted  on 
our  entering  the  room  together.  I 
told  him  I  knew  nothing  of  his  not 
being  in  the  same  room  till  Bonaparte 
asked  me  for  the  Regent's  speech.  .  . 
Bonaparte  was  ready  to  receive  him 
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after  I  had  left  the  room ;  bnt  he  would 
not  go  in.  Bertrand  and  Monthoton 
have  been  wilh  him  sinee,  making 
apologies.  But  the  admiral,  I  believe, 
]8  still  not  quite  satisfied  about  it** 

Napoleon's  conversation  was  essen- 
tially rough,  a  eircumstonce  to  be 
accounti>d  for,  partly  by  bis  birth, 
and  partly  by  his  camp  edncation. 
0*Meara  mentions  that  Montholon, 
having  brought  a  translation  of  the 
paper  which  the  domestics  who  de* 
sire  to  remain  with  him  were  to 
sign.  Napoleon,  looking  at  it,  said — 
"This  is  not  French— it  is  not  sense." 
••Sire,"  said  the  other, "it  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  English."  "  How- 
ever," said  Napoleon,  **it  is  neither 
French  nor  German  (tearing  it  in 
two) — voM  art  a  fooV  Then,  look- 
ing  it  over  he  said — ^He  makes  a 
translation  into  stuff,  which  is  not 
French,  and  is  nonsense  to  any  French- 
man." 

As  we  afe  not  the  defenders  of  the 
governor,  and  the  subject  of  mere  de- 
fence is  now  past  by,  we  shall  chiefly 
give  abstracts  of  the  conversation  of 
his  memorable  prisoner.  He  asked 
O'Meara  if  he  had  been  at  Alexan- 
dria. *Ye8, in  a  line-of-battle  ship.  " 
*'  But  1  suppose  you  could  not  enter 
the  harbour  r  O'Meara  told  him, 
*'that  we  soon  found  a  passage 
through  which  any  vessel  might  go. 
This  he  would  not  believe  for  some 
time,  until  I  told  him  that  I  saw  the 
Tigre  and  the  Caoopus,  of  eighty 
guns  each,  enter  with  ease.'  '  Why ! ' 
said  he  with,  astonishment,  *that 
Commodore  Barre,  whom  you  took 
in  the  Rivoli,  was  ordered  by  me  to 
sound  for  a  passage  when  I  was  there, 
and  he  reported  to  me  that  there  was 
not  a  possibility  of  a  line-of-bvittlc 
ship's  entering  the  harbour.'  He  ob- 
served then,  'that  the  fleet  might 
have  been  saved  if  he  had  done  his 
duty.'  I  told  him,  then,  that  we  had 
blocked  up  the  pas^ge  by  sinkmg 
two  vessels  laden  with  stone  in  it; 
to  which,  he  replied,  'that  it  was 
easy  to  remove  such  obstacles.* " 

The  expenses  of  Napoleon's  house- 
hold were  heavy.  On  the  voyage 
oat,  between  the  8th  of  August  and 
the  17th  of  November,  they  had  con- 
BTimed  a  hundred  dozens  of  wine,  be- 
sides some  casks  of  an  inferior  kind 
for  the  servants.    In  one  of  the  go- 


vernor's despatches  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
two  fortnights'  accounts  are  given 
from  Mr.  Balcombe,  purveyor  t^  £oDg- 
wood.  The  amount  of  one  fortnight 
is  an  expenditure  of  j£683,  58.  4d. ; 
and  of  the  other,  £567,  10s.  4d.;  the 
annual  expense,  at  the  former  rate, 
thus  amounting  t^  above  £16,000,  and 
at  the  latter  to  £13,000 — ^nine  per- 
sons, with  four  children,  being  the 
family;  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  oflicers  in  attendance,  being 
servants^ the  whole  numt>er  amount 
ing  to  59. 

One  day,  on  hearing  that  Napoleon 
had  not  been  seen  by  the  attendant 
ofiicer,  the  governor  visited  Long- 
wood.  *•  I  passed,"  said  he,  **  through 
his  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and 
another  room  in  which  were  display- 
ed a  great  number  of  maps  and  plans 
laid  out  on  a  table,  and  several 
ouires  of  writing,  and  was  then  intro- 
duced into  an  inner  room,  with  a 
small  bed  in  it,  and  a  couch,  on  which 
Bonaparte  was  reclining,  having  only 
his  dressing-gown  on,  and  with- 
out his  shoes. "  On  the  governor's 
expressing  regret  for  his  indisposition, 
and  oflering  him  medical  advice,  **  I 
want  no  doctor."  said  he.  On  his 
asking  **  whether  Lady  Bingham  had 
arrived,  and  being  answered  that  her 
non-arrival  was  owing  to  the  delay 
of  the  Adamant  transport,  which  was 
also  bringing  wines,  furniture,  &c., 
for  Longwood,  he  said—*  It  was  all 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  chronometer; 
that  it  was  •  miserable  saving  of  the 
Admiralty  not  to  give  every  vessel  of 
above  two  hundred  tons  one ;  and  that 
he  had  done  it  in  France.'  After  a  pause, 
he  asked — ^'What  was  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  France  when  I  left  Eu- 
rope ! '  I  said,  *  Everything,  I  be- 
lieve, was  settled  there.'  Beau- 
champ's  Campaign  of  1814  was  Iving 
on  the  floor  near  him.  He  asked  me 
if  I  had  written  the  letters  referred 
to  in  the  appendix  to  this  work.  I 
answered,  *  Yes.'  *  I  recollect  Mar- 
shal Blucher  at  Lubeck,'  said  he ;  *  is 
he  not  very  old  ? '  *  Seventy-five 
years,'  I  replied,  *  but  still  vigorous 
•^supporting  himself  on  horseback 
for  sixteen  hours  a-day,  when  cir- 
cumstances render  it  necessary.' " 

Napoleon  then,  after  a  pause,  re- 
turned to  the  usual  observations  on 
his  captivity.     **I  should  have  sur- 
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rendered  foyself,"  sud  he,  to  the  Em- 
peror of  RuBftia,  who  was  my  friend, 
or  to  the  Emperor  of  Anstria,  who 
was  related  to  me.  There  is  courage 
in  putting  a  man  to  death,  but  it  is 
an  act  of  cowardioe  to  let  him  Ian- 
gubh,  and  to  poison  htm  in  so  horrid 
ui  island,  and  so  detestable  a  cli- 
mate." To  the  governor'a  remark 
that  St.  Helena  was  not  unhealthy, 
and  that  tiie  object  of  the  British 
Goveminent  was,  to  make  his  resi- 
dence on  the  island  as  satisfactory  to 
himself  as  possible,  he  said — ^^Let 
them  send  me  a  coffin — a  couple  of 
balls  in  the  bead  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. What  does  it  signify  to  me 
whether  I  lie  on  a  velvet  couch  or  on 
fustain  1  I  am  a  soldier,  and  acoas- 
tomed  to  everything." 

As  to  his  repeated  expression,  that 
he  might  have  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  others,  and  that  he  volun- 
tarily gave  himself  up  to  England, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  conscious 
falsehood  on  both  points.  The  French 
provisional  government  would  not 
nave  suffered  him  to  pass  the  fron- 
tier ;  nor  would  he  have  given  him- 
self up  to  Captain  Maitland  if  he 
could  have  escaped  to  America*  He 
also  dreaded  the  sentence  of  the 
Bourbons,  who  would  probably  have 
imprisoned,  or  even  put  him  to  death, 
as  they  did  Ney  and  Labedoyere,  and 
as  Murat  was  shot  by  order  of  the 
Neapolitan  government.  If  he  had 
fallen  into  Blucher's  hands,  that  officer 
proposed  to  have  him  sh^  in  the  ditch 
of  Vincennea,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  Due  d*  Enghien  was  murdered ;  a 
proposal  which  was  ineifectaal  only 
through  the  generous  objections  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  Allied  sovereigns  had  already 
put  him  in  a  state  of  outlawry  with 
Europe.  Napoleon  knew  all  this: 
he  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Malmaison ; 
and  though  spared  for  the  momeat, 
he  might  be  convinced  that^  on  the 
vidthdrawal  of  the  Allied  troops,  his 
life  would  have  been  demanded  by 
the  tribunals.  Thus  his  declarations 
of  confidence  in  England  amounted 
simply  to  the  belief  that  he  would  not 
be  but  to  death  in  its  hands.  He  was 
too  sagacious  to  suppose  that  he  could 
have  l^en  let  loose  again,  to  be  the  fire- 
brand of  the  Continent,  or  to  play  once 
more  the  farce  of  royalty  in  Elbia. 


The  inveteracy  of  Napoleon  ia  Us 
hatred  of  the  governor  ahnost  amount- 
ed to  frenzy.  After  ope  of  these 
interviews,  he  said,  ^'I  never  saw 
such  a  horrid  coimtenance.  He 
(Sir.  H.  Lowe)  sat  in  a  chair  oppo- 
site to  my  sofa,  and  on  the  little 
table  between  us  was  a  cop  of  coffoa 
His  physiognomy  made  such  an  dq- 
favourable  impression  on  me  that 
I  thought  liv$  looks  had  poisoned  iL 
I  ordered  Marchand  to  throw  it  oat 
of  the  window.  I  could  not  have 
swallowed  it  for  the  world.''  Part  of 
this  •*  Aorror"  was  probably  "  acting ;" 
but  as  everything  reached  bir  Hudsoa, 
it  belonged  to  the  system  of  insult 

Napoleon's  ideas  of  religion  were 
sometimes  regarded  as  d^enl,  com- 
pared with  the  general  tone  of  the 
Continent  On  his  deathbed  he  said, 
**  Je  ne  suis  ni  physicien  ni .  phi' 
hsopks.^  (I  am  neither  a  ffuifo- 
rialist  nor  ai;i  infidel)  But  an  anec- 
dote given  in  Sir  Hudson's  corres- 
pondence shows  the  unfortunate  con- 
ception of  his  creed :  ^  Dr.  O'Mean 
related  to  me  yesterday  a  very 
characteristic  obswvation  of  thb  re- 
markable personage.  Be  asked  bim, 
on  seeing  that  ha  had  taken  his  oath 
to  the  authentksity  of  the  paper  he  had 
brought  to  me,  in  what  manner  he  bad 
sworn  to  it  Dr.  O'Meara  replied,  *  Oa 
the  New  Testament'  ^Then^  you  are 
such  a  fool ! '  was  his  reply."  Uis 
attendants  were  obviously  much  of 
the  same  order  of  thinking:  '^ Ci- 
priani came  out  one  day  from  Bona- 
parte's room,  to  Dr.  O'Meara,  saying, 
in  a  manner  indicative  of  great  soi- 
prise,  *My  master  is  certainly  be- 
ginning to  lose  his  head.  He  believes 
in  GoZ  You  may  think  ;  he  said  to 
the  servant  who  was  shutting  the 
windows,  *  Why  do  you  take  from  ut 
the  light  which  God  gives  us  1 '  Oh, 
certainly  he  loses  his  head.  He 
began  at  Waterloo,  but  now  it  is 
certain.^  His  following  remark  was 
curious,  as  an  evidence  of  the  actual 
feeling  of  these  people  with  respect  to 
the  man  whom  thev  professed  to 
adore,  Cipriani  added — "  I  do  not 
believe  in  God ;  because  if  there  were 
one,  he  would  not  have  allowed  a  man, 
who  has  done  so  much  harm,  to  lire 
so  long.  And  he  does  not  believe; 
because,  if  he  believed,  he  would  not 
have  caused  so  many  millions  of  mea 
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to  be  killed  in  this  world,  for  fear  of 
meeting'  then  in  the  other."  This  is 
absord,  hot  it  [^  perhaps  the  average 
of  Italian  belief.  Cipriani  was  rmtttre 
ihouly  and  a  man  of  int«iligence.  He 
died  on  the  island  in  1818. 

One  of  the  conversations  trans- 
mitted br  O'Meam  related  to  Water- 
loo. **  The  worst  thing,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "that  England  ever  did,  was 
that  of  endeavouring  to  make  herself 
a  great  military  nation.  In  doi(^ 
that,  she  must  olvMys  be  the  slave  of 
Ruflsia,  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  at 
least  in  some  degree  subservient  to 
them,  because  she  has  not  enough  of 
men'  to  combat  on  the  continent  either 
France  or  any  of  t)ie  others,  and  con- 
eeqneotly  must  hire  men  from  some 
of  them ;  whereas,  at  sea,  you  are  so 
superior,  your  sailors  so  much  better, 
that  you  will  always  be  superior  to 
us.  Your  soldiers,  too,  have  not  the 
qoalities  for  a  militiiry  nation ;  they  are 
not  equal  in  agility,  address,  or  intel- 
ligence to  the  French :  and  when  they 
meet  with  a  reverse,  their  discipline  is 
very  bad.  ...  I  saw  myself  the 
retreat  of  Moore,  and  I  never  in  my 
life  witnessed  anything  so  bad  as  the 
eondact  of  the  soldiers;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  collect  them  or  make  them  do 
soythm^;  nearly  all  were  drunk." 

This  IS  a  calumny.  ~  The  army  under 
General  Moore  offered  battle  to  the 
army  under  Napoleon,  who  declined  il; 
and  when  he  saw  the  steadiness  of 
the  British,  on  their  retreat  through 
an  exhausted  countiy,  and  espoeially 
saw  that  his  troops  could  nvike  no 
impression  on  t'le  fifteen  thousand 
men  oommanded  by  Moore,  and  saw 
(as  we  understood)  the  utter  defeat  of 
the  cavalry  of  his  guard  by  the  Bri- 
tish  hussara,  under  the  command  of 
the  present  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
he  wisely  drew  rein,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  leaving  it  to  Soult  **to  drive 
the  leopards  into  th^  sea,"  who,  in- 
stead of  performing  this  exploit,  was 
himself  beaten  on  the  shore,  and 
forced  to  see  the  British  embark  at 
their  ease.  It  is  true  that  the  ra- 
pidity and  exhaustion  of  the  Britbh 
march  left  many  stragglers  on  the 
road;  but  the  rapidity  resulted  from 
the  error  of  .  having  supposed  that 
there  were  parallel  roads  to  the  high- 
road, by  which  a  French  force  might 
have  intercepted  their  march.     But, 
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in  every  attack  on  that  march,  the 
French  were  repulsed ;  and  such  was 
the  nature  of  their  defeat  in  the  battle 
of  Corunna,  that  they  were  wholly 
driven  off  their  ground,  and  another 
hour  of  daylight  must  have  seen  their 
retreat  converted  into  a  rout. 

The  sneer  at  £ngland,  ns  not  being 
a  military  nation,  is  at  once  answered 
by  the  tact,  that  its  whole^  regular 
force  is  an  army  of  volunteer s^  while 
all  the  other  armies  of  £urope  are 
raised  by  a  co'.acnolion;  that  in  the 
French  war  Englana  had  an  army  of 
200,000  men,  raised  by  the  militiry 
spirit  of  the.  country,  besides  500,000 
militia  and  yeomanry!  The  answer 
to  the  ^  want  of  soldierly  qualifica- 
tion" in  the  British  troops,  is  given  in 
the  fact,  that  in  the  whole  war  the 
British  army  never  lost  a  pitched 
battle. 

Napoleon's  account  of  Waterloo,  as 
ffiven  in  those  pages,  is,  simply,  that 
Wellington  did  everything  wroTig,  but 
with  the  good  fortune  of  everything 
turning  out  right ;  that  he  otight^  in  an 
propriety,  to  have  been  beaten,  though 
he  oeat ;  that  the  battle  was  a  series 
of  blunders,  which  by  the  power  of 
destiny,  or  something  else,  turned  into 
victory ;  and  tiiat  he  himself  ought,  by 
all  the  rules  of  war,  to  have  *been 
marching  in  triumph  into  Brussels, 
while  he  was  running  away  to  Paris, 
leaving  40,000  Frenchmen  slain,  pri- 
soners, or  fugitives,  instead  of  the 
40,000  Englishmen,  who  ought  to  have 
fallen.  In  the  same  spirit,  Napoleon 
ought  to  have  been  sitting  on  the 
tlirone  of  France,  while  he  was  talk- 
ing fustian  at  St.  HtLna.  '*  What," 
said  Napoleon,  **  must  have  been  the 
consequence  of  my  victory?'  The 
indignation  against  the  Ministry  for 
having  caused  the  loss  of  40,000  of 
the  flower  of  the  English  armv,  of  the 
sons  of  the  first  families,  and  others, 
who  would  have  perished  there,  would 
have  excited  such  a  popular  commo- 
tion, that-— **  they  would  have  been 
turned  ouL^  (A  rather  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion.)  **  The  English  would 
then  have  made  peace,  and  withdrawn 
from  the  Coalition." 

This  is  one  of  the  perpetual  absur- 
dities of  foreigners.  England  has 
nfxer  been  compelled  to  an  ignomini- 
ous peace,  by  losses  in  war.  She  has 
never  seen  an  enemy  in  her  capital. 
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Loving  peacet  sbe  vdlliogly  imfceB 
peace ;  but  she  has  never  surrendered 
ner  sword  to  make  it. 

He  persevered  in  this  vei^iage. 
*I  haa  sncceeded;  before  twelve 
o'clock  everything  was  mine,  I  might 
almost  say.  But  destiny  and  awiSfrU 
decided  it  otherwise."  The  curious 
combination  of  the  most  fixed,  and 
the  most  casual,  of  all  things,  was 
alone  adequate  to  account  for  the  de- 
feat of  Napoleon  I  And  with  this  folly 
the  prisoner  nnreed  his  self-delusion  to 
the  end. 

One  of  the  chief  charges  against 
the  English  Government  was  its  stint- 
inc^  the  French  tables.  But  one  of 
O'Me&rsL^B  private  letters  gives  a  fair 
account  oi  the  matter.  "With  re- 
spect to  the  allowance  within  which 
all  the  expenses  were  directed  to  be 
compris^— viz.,  £8000  sterlmg  a- 
year,  to  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  has, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  since  added 
£4000  yearly  (!)  in  my  opinion  a  due 
regard  has  not  been  paid  to  circum- 
stances, and  I  do  not  think  even  this 
latter  sum  vrill  be  sufficient.  .  .  . 
Yon  perhaps  are  not  aware  of  the 
'  French  moae  of  living  and  their  cook- 
cry.  They  have,  in  fact,  two  dinners, 
every  day — one  at  eleven  or  twelve 
'  o'clock,  to  which  joints,  roast  and 
boiled,  with  all  their  varlons  hashes, 
ragonts,  fricassees,  &c.,  &c.,are  served 
up,  with  wine  and  liqueurs ;  and  an- 
other at  eight  o'clock,  which  differs 
from  the  former  only  in  being  supplied 
with  more  dishes.  Besides  these  two 
meals,  they  ail  have  (except  Bona- 
parte himself,  who  eats  onlv  twice 
B-d ay,  certainly  very  heartily)  sbme- 
«' thing  like  an  English  breakfast,  in 
bed,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning ;  and  a  luncheon,  with  wine, 
at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon. 

**  The  common  notion  of  the  English 
eating  more  animal  food  than  the 
French  is  most  incorrect.  I  am  con-  • 
vinced  that  between  their  two  dinners 
and  luncheon  they  consume  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  any  English 
family  of  a  similar  number.  Those 
two  dinner",  then,  the  first  of  Which 
they  have  separately  in  their  respec- 
tive rooms,  cause  a  great  consumption 
of  meat  and  wine,  which,  together 
with  their  mode  of  cookeiy,  require  a 
^reat  quantity  of  either  oil  or  butter, 
otb  of  which  are  excessively  dear  in 


this  place  (and  you  may  as  well  at- 
tempt to  deprive  an  Insfaman  of  pota- 
toes as  a  Frenchman  of  hn  oil,  or 
some  substitute  for  it).  Their  soups 
consommes  (for  they  are,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  greatest  giuttons 
and  epicures  I  ever  saw),  produeiog 
great  waste  of  meat  in  a  place  where 
Uie  necessaries  of  life  are  so  dear*  aitft- 
gether  render  necessary  a  great  expen- 
diture of  money." 

Among  the  cnnning  attempts  to 
throw  the  ccmduot  of  the  governor  into 
abhorrence,  was  the  charge  of  refosiii? 
Napoleon  the  bust  of  his  son,  sod 
even  intending  to  destroy  it  (yUean 
says,  that  it  bad  been  **  landed  four- 
teen days,  and  some  of  those  in  ibe 
^vemor's  hands.*'  This  is  another 
mstance  of  tlie  language  perpetually 
used;  the  fact  being,  **that  the  bust 
was  landed  on  the  10th  or  11th  of 
June,  and  sent  to  Longwood  the  next 


e  true  narrative  was  this :  In  the 
summer  of  1816,  the  ex-empress  Maria 
Louisa   having  visited  the  baths  of 
Legbom,  two  marble  busts  of  her  son 
were  executed.    One  of  those  was 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Beaggini  in  Los- 
don,  in  hopes  of  axk  opportaoity  of 
sendmg  it  to  St.  Helena.  A  store-ship, 
the  Baring,  being  about  to  sail  there 
in  January  1817,  a  foreign  gunner  on 
board,  named  Radavich,  was  intnut- 
ed  with  the  bust,  with  instructions  to 
give  it  to  Count  Bertrand,  for  Napo- 
leon, leaving  it  to  his  generosity  <*  to  re- 
fund their  expenses^"    If,  however,  he 
wished  to  know  the  price,  it  was  to  be 
a  hundred  louis.    The  captain  of  the 
ship   (a  half  pay   lieutenant)  knew 
nothing  of  its   being   on  board  till 
shortly  before,  or  immediately  after, 
his  arrival  a|  St  Helena ;  at  that  time 
Radavich  was  ill  of  apoplexy,  follow- 
ed by  delirium,  so  that   for  several 
days  it  was  impossible  to  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject    When  bir  Thomas 
Reade  was  informed  that  it  was  on 
board,    he    immediately    acquainted 
the  governor  with  the  circumstance. 
Sir.   Hudson  Lowe,  consderiog  the 
clandestine  manner  in  which  it  ?raa 
brought,  was  at  first  inclined  to  re- 
tain it  until    he  had  eommunieated 
with    Lord    Bathurst    But,   Sir  T. 
Reade  suggesting  that  as  the  bust 
was  not  ii/aa£sr,  ix  eonld  not  contdo 
letters,  advised  its  being  ierwaidcd  at 
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0008,  ind  the  govBnior  aueoted.  Be- 
fore, however,  ordering  it  on  ehore,  he 
lumself  went  to  Longwood,  to  aaoer- 
tain  Napoleon's  wish  through  Ber- 
tnmd.  MiQOff  Gorreqner  aooompacied 
him,  and  in  his  notea  givea  an  account 
of  the  intemew.  The  governor  men- 
tioned the  arrival  of  the  boat  to  Ber- 
tnod,  and  aaid  that  be  wovid  take 
upon  hiroaelf  the  reeponsibility  of 
hmdiag  it,  if  aueh  waa  the  wiah  of 
Napoleon.  Bertrand's  answer  was. 
^  No  donbt  it  will  give  him  pleasure." 
The  fuxt  day  the  bust  was  landed, 
taken  to  Longwood,  and  received  by 
Napoleon  with  evident  delight  Bf 
some  means  or  other  he  had  known 
•f  its  arrival,  and  said  to  O'Meara 
01  the  10th,  **'  I  have  known  it  several 
dHys."  He  then  rushed  into  one  of 
those  explosions  of  wrath  and  oratory 
which  were  familiar  to  him.  He  said, 
"^1  intended,  if  it  had  not  been  given, 
to  have  made  aueh  a  complaint  as 
would  have  eauaed  every  £ngliah- 
mao's  hair  to  stand  on  end  1  I  shonid 
have  told  a  tale  which  would  have 
made  the  mothers  of  England  execrate 
him  as  a  monster  in  human  shape." 

And  all  this  with  the  bust  before 
his  eyes.  To  heighten  the  effect,  he 
would*  persist  in  pretending  to  believe 
that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  given 
orders  for  breaking  up  the  bust,  and 
on  this  fancy  he  declaimed  anew 
against  him,  calling  him  *^  barbarous 
and  atrociouB."  •«  That  countenance," 
he  aaid,  turning  to  the  bust,  "  would 
melt  the  heart  of  the  most  ferocious 
viU  htast!  The  man  who  g:ive 
orders  to  break  that  image  would 
jilun^e  a  knife  into  the  heart  of  the 
original,  if  it  were  in  his  power." 
And  all  tbia  fury  for  a  fiction  i'-the 
palpable  contradiction  to  the  charge 
of  cruelty  standing  on  his  table. 

It  is  not  even  clear,  after  all,  that 
there  was  not  an  intrigue  connected 
with  this  bust :  Napoleon  exhibited  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  see  Radavich.  This 
the  governor  permitted,  but  on  the 
condition  of  the  officer  in  attendance 
beine  present,  and  it  was  declined. 
l«ord  Bathurst,  in  his  despatch  to  St 
Helena,  said»  "•  The  suspicious  cir- 
camstances  under  which  the  bust 
^arrived,  were  sufficient  to  make  you 
pause  before  you  determined  to  trans- 
mit it  to  the  general.  Had  the  package 
contained  anything  less  interesting  to 


him  in  lus  character  iu  a  father,  the 
clandestine  manner  in  which  it  wa^ 
introduced  on  board  of  the  vessel 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  reason 
for  withholding  the  delivery  of  it>  at 
least  for  a  mucn  longer  period.  .  .  . 
I  am  not  disposed  to  participate  In  h|s 
(the  French  ambassador's)  apprehen- 
sions that  letters  were  conveyed  in  it 
No  doubt,  however, can  be  entertained 
that  attempts  are  making  at  clandes- 
tine communications." 

To  this  we  may  adil  that,  by  some 
secret  means,  the  French  were  ac- 
quainted with  every  transaction  of 
Europe,  and  frequently  before  the 
public  authorities. 

Napoleon  ordered  £300  to  be^ven 
to  Badavich  (who  was  merely  the 
agent  fur  the  London  house).  O'Meaia 
says  in  his  Vo^ce  from  8(,  Helena, 
tbat,  **  by  some  unworthy  tricks,  this 
poor  man  did  not  recover  the  money 
for  nearlj^  two  years."  This  is  a  proof 
of  the  slipshod  statements  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  volume ;  the  fact 
being,  that  in  March  1818,  the  former 
proprietors  of  the  bust  wrote  to  Ber- 
trand,  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
Radavich,  as  having  come  to  no  set* 
tlement  with  them  **  for  the  payment 
he  had  received  for  the  bust,  and  for 
the  other  articles  intrusted  to  him; 
and  that  he  had  gone  from  England 
without  rendering  any  acqpnnt  to 
ikem,"  They  solicited  Bertrand  to 
give  them  some  remuneration. 

Our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must 
conclude,  leaving  a  crowd  of  interest- 
ing incidents  behind.  The  work  seems 
perfectly  to  clear  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's 
character,  not  merely  from  the  charge 
of  severity,  but  even  from  the  impu- 
tation of  petulance.  No  man  could 
be  placed  in  a  situation  of  greater 
difficulty.  He  had  to  deal  with  a 
coterie  of  the  most  unscrupulous  kind; 
he  hod  also  especially  to  deal  with  a 
man  irritated  by  the  most  signal 
downfall  in  European  record,  suotle 
beyond  all  example,  unhesitating  in 
evasion,  formed  of  falsehood,  and  fu* 
rious  at  necessary  coercion.  He  had 
to  meet  also  the  clamours  of  French 
partisanship  throughout  Europe,  and 
to  bear  the  calumnies  of  faction  even 
in  England.  He  had  to  endure  per- 
sonal insult,  and  to  counteract  reckless 
intrigue.  If  he  had  been  roused  into 
violence  of  temper,  no  man  could  be 
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more  easilv  pardoned  for  its  excess ; 
bat  there  is  not  a  single  fro^ofthis 
charsre,  And  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct  seems  to  have  been  patient 
and  equable,  though  strict  ana  firm. 
He  bad  one  paramount  duty  to  per- 
form— ^the  prerention  of  Napoleon's 
escape,  and  he  did  that  duty..  All 
minor  deficiencies,  if  they  existed, 
might  be  merged  in  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  a  duty  which  mvolved  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  dismissal  of  O'Meara  from  his 
office  in  the  if»land,  followed  by  his 
dismissal  from  the  navy,  let  loose  a 
personal  enemy  of  some  ability,  mi|ph 
nlausibility,  and  the  bitterest  anger. 
Hjs  volume,  A  Voice  from  St.  Helena^ 
embodied  all  the  charges  against  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  and  was  prosecuted  as  a 
libel.  But  the  prosecution  having,  in 
the  opinion  ofthe  judges,  been  delayed 
for  some  months  beyond  the  legal 
time,  it  failed,  on  that  ground  only. 
The  governor  of  St.  Helena  drew  up 
a  refutation  of  the  volume,  which  still 
remains  in  the  archives  of  Govern- 


ment Why  he  did  not  appeal  to  the 
opinion  of  the  country — a  duly  which 
no  poblic  man  can  decline  without  lo« 
to  his  own  character — cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  He  was  probably  wary 
of  a  life  of  contradiction,  and  had  no 
desire  to  continne  it  in  controvem. 

But  the  task,  tbongh  long  delayed, 
has  finally  been  performed,  as  it  ap. 
pears  to  ns,  with  perfect  manliiWH, 
clearness,  and  cooTiction,  by  its  pre- 
sent anthor.  Mr.  Forsyth^s  style  ii 
admirably  fitted  for  his  sobject^fair, 
forcible,  and  argumentative.  By  his 
work  he  has  done  credit  to  himaelf, 
and  cleared  the  character  of  a  braTe, 
an  honest,  and  a  high-minded  Engliah 
soldier  and  gentleman.  We  know  no 
ampler  panegyric  on  the  uses  or  the 
successes  of  authorship. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  appointed  to 
the  colonelcy  of  the  first  vacant  regi- 
ment (the  93d)  on  his  return— waa 
subsequently  in  command  ofthe  troopa 
in  Ceylon — and  at  length,  yieldinff  to 
the  effects  of  toil  and  time,  died  in 
1844,in  his  75th  year. 
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NBW  READINGS  IK  SHAXESFEAHE. 


A  oOFT  of  Almoat  aoy  ancient 
tnUior,  with  its  margins  studded 
with  iiDtiqae  nunosc/ipt  jottings,  is 
a  treasure  to  the  scholar  who  pos* 
Besses  it,  and  a  sore  temptation  to  all 
his  aDtiqaarian  friends.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  pricelessness  of  an  early 
folio,  thus  annotated,  of  Shakespeare* 
tbe  Emperor  of  all  the  Literatures  ? 
Would  not  a  lover  of  the  poet  be 
almost  inelined  to  sell  his  whole  lir 
biary  in  order  to  purchase  that  single 
hook  ?  And  when  secured,  with  what 
zest  would  he  not  set  himself  to 
decipher  the  crabbed  hieroglyphics 
on  the  margins  of  the  intoxicating 
wmdfalll  l%e  various  readings,  re- 
commended by  the  charm  of  novelty, 
sad  yet  apparently  as  old,  and  per- 
haps as  genuine  as  the  printed  text, 
would  gradually  become  its  rivals. 
Alterations,  occasicmally  felicitous, 
would  throw  an  air  of  respectability 
OTer  their  less  insinuating  associates. 
Sole  possession  would  enhance  the 
importance  of  the  discovery.  Soli- 
taiy  enjoyment  would  deepen  the  rel- 
ish of  the  entertainment  The  situiu 
tion  is  one  not  at  all  favourable  to  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  critical  judgment 
Imagination  goes  to  work,  and  colours 
the  facts  according  to  its  own  wishes ; 
and  faith  and  hope,  **  hovering  o'er," 
St  length  drive  away  all  misgivings  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  emendations. 
That  fine  old  handwriting,  which 
is  as  conscientious  as  it  is  curious, 
is  itself  a  guarantee  that  the  correc- 
tions are  not  spurion»— are  not  merely 


conjectural.  The  manuscript-correc- 
tor must  have  had  good  grounds  for 
what  be  did.  He  may  have  been 
Shakespeare*s  bosom  friend,  bis  boon 
companion,  his  chosen  confidant,  and 
perhaps  the  assistant  in  his  labours; 
or,  if  not  that,  at  any  rate  the  friend 
of  some  one  who  had  known  the  great 
dramatist  well — ^was  acquainted  with 
bis  innermost  thougl^ts — and  as  inti- 
mate with  bis  works,  and  with  all 
that  be  intended  to  express,  as  if  he 
himself  had  written  them.  At  all 
^ents,  the  corrector  must  have  had 
access  to  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  text  of  the  plays,  the 
results  of  which  have  perished  to 
all  the  world — except  me,  the  happy 
holder  of  this  unique  and  inestimable 
volume. 

Such,  we  conceive,  would  be  the 
state  of  mind  and  the  train  of  rea- 
soning into  which  a  man  would  natu- 
rally be  thrown  by  the  acquisition  of 
such  an  agitatmg  prize  as  we  have 
supposed.  Under  the  excitemeot  of 
his  feelings,  the  authoritv  of  the  cor- 
rector of  the  work  would,  in  all  like- 
lihood»  supersede  the  authority  of  its 
composer;  the  penman  would  carry 
the  day  against  the  printer;  and  the 
possessor  of  the  book  would  do  his 
oest  to  press  the  ''new  readings" 
into  the  ears  and  down  the  throats  of 
a  somewhat  uncritical  but  not  alto- 
gether passive  or  unsuspicious  public. 

The  case  which  we  have  described 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  general  and 
ideal  one ;  but  something  of  this  kind 
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■eeiDB  to  have  beftillen  Mr.  Collier, 
whom  accident  lately  placed  in  poa- 
■esBion  of  a  copy  of  the  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, 1632,  plentifully  garnished 
with  mannscript  notes  and  emenda- 
tions. In  these  trying:  circnmstanees 
h4  has  acted  very  much  in  the  way 
which  might  have  been  anticipated. 
It  is  true  that  he  announces  his  good 
fortune  in  a  strain  of  moderated  enthu- 
siasm. "In  the  spring  of  1849," 
says  he,  *^  \  happened  to  be  in  the 
shop  of  the  late  Mr.  Rodd,  of  Great 
Newport  street,  at  a  time  when  a 
package  of  books  arrived  ftt>m  the 
country."  Among  them  was  a  very 
indifferent  copy  of  the  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, 1632,  which  Mr.  Collier,  cot- 
eluding  hastily  that  it  would  complete 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  same  edition 
which  he  had  purchased  from  the 
same  bookseller  some  time  before, 
bought  for  thirty  shillings.  The  pur- 
chase did  not  answer  its  purpose. 
The  two  leaves  that  were  wanted  to 
complete  the  other  folio  **  were  unfit 
for  my  purpose,  not  merely  by  'being 
too  short"  (how  very  particular  these 
book-fanciers  are),  **Dut  otherwise 
damaged  and  defnced.    Thus  disap- 

rinted,  I  threw  it  by,  and  did  not  see 
agnin  until  I  made  a  selection  of 
books  I  would  take  with  me  on  quit- 
ting London.  On  consulting  it  after- 
wards," continues  Mr.  Collier,  **it 
struck  me  that  Thomas  *  Perkins, 
whose  name,  with  the  addition  of 
*his  Booke,'  was  upon  the  cover, 
might  be  the  old  actor  who  had  per- 
formed  in  Marlowe's  Jew  cf  MaUa 
on  its  revival  shortly  before  1633." 
That  would  have  been  an  important 
fact,  as  helping  to  connect  the  MS. 
corrections  closely  with  the  Shake- 
•perfam  era.  But  here  Mr.  Collier  waB 
ibomed  to  disappobtment  On  further 
inquiry  he  found  that  the  aetor's  name 
was  Richard  Perkins:  *" still,"  says 
he,  with  a  faith  too  buoyant  to  be 
submerged  by  such  a  trifle,  ^  Thomas 
Perkins  might  have  been  a  descendant 
of  Richard,  from  whom,  of  course, 
be  probably  inherited  a  large  portion 
of  the  emendationa  **  This  circun;i- 
stance,"  says  Mr  Collier,  **  and  others, 
fkidaoed  me  to  etatnine  the  volume 
more  partieuhirly:  I  then  discovered, 
to  my  surprise,  that  there  was  hardly 
a  psge  which  did  not  present,  in  a 
handwriting  of  the  time,  some  emen- 


dations in  the  pointing  or  m  the  text, 
while  on  most  of  tbem  they  vm 
frequent,    avd  on     many  nameroni. 
Of  course  I  now  sabmittod  the  fefio 
to  a  most  earefnl  BcnitiDy ;  and  a  it 
occupied  a  eon^dera-ble  tima  to  eos- 
plete  the  inspection,  bow  modi  mm 
roust  it  have  eoBsuBsed  to  makt  tia 
alterations  ?    The  ink  wvs  of  vBii»i9 
shades,  differing   aomduoes  on  1k» 
same  page,  and  I  was  onee  dispoaid 
to  thmk  that  two  disdnct  hands  hii 
been  employed  upon  tbem.    This  ii&> 
tion  I  have   shiee  abandoned,  and  I 
am  now  decidedly  of  opinion  tbit  tin 
same  writing  previdla  from  bsffiBmBg 
to  end,   but  that   the    amendiMU 
must  have  been  introdaeed  from  tios 
to  time  during  perhaps  the  course  of 
several  years." 

But  although  Mr.  Collier  speaks 
12)U8  ealmly  of  his  prize,  w»  an 
nevertheless  oonvineed,  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  ooAversion  from  the  old 
readmgs  to  the  new,  that  be,  like  th0 
rest  of  us,  is  liable  to  be  earned  a 
little  off  his  feet,  by  any  sadden  stroke 
of  prosperity,  and  is  keenly  allFe  (n 
most  people  are)  to  the  snpeiior 
merits  of  anything  that  hajqieiis  to 
be  his  own.  It  is  our  natnre  to  ad- 
mire what  we  alone  have  been  priri- 
leged  to  possess  or  to  disooyer.  Heaee 
Mr.  Collier  has  stepped  at  one  plunge 
from  possession  into  eordial  appro- 
bation and  unhesitating  adoption  ot 
most  of  the  corrections  set  forth  oa 
the  margins  of  his  folio.  Formeriy  the 
stanchest  defender  of  the  old  Bheke- 
sperian  text,  he  is  now  the  advo- 
cate of  changes  in  it,  to  an  extent 
which  calls  for  very  gcave  consHera- 
tion  on  the  part  of  those  who  r^aid 
the  lungnage  of  the  poet  aa  a  sacred 
inberitanoe,  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
innovatioDs,  without  the  strongeit 
evidence,  the  most  concluave  reasoD0» 
and  the  most  clamant  necessity  bdog 
adduced  in  their  support 

We  are  far  from  blaming  Mr.  Cdfier 
for  having  published  his  yolome  of 
"^  Notes  and  Emendations."  AlthoQ{[b 
it  ipight  be  advantageously  reduced  ffl 
bulk  by  the  omission  of  many  detiils 
occupi^  with  the  settlement  of  matters 
whidi  have  been  long  ago  aettled,  Btill 
it  is  in  some  respects  a  valnable  cso- 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  Shdo^ 
speare.  We  have  no  fiiith  whatever  in 
the  authentacity  of  the  new  t6a<Mnfi  ,*  a 
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few  of  them,  however — a  very  few — 
Bodn  to  tm  to  be  IrreeistiUy  eeUb*. 
lished  by  their  own  8elf*evidaiiee ; 
whib  the  whole  of  them  are  invested 
with  a  certain  degree  of  interest  «b 
the  mterpretatiose  of  an  indefatigable, 
though  tbick*headed — of  a  blundering,, 
jet  ^y  and  perhaps  almost  eontem- 
pomryt  .echoliaat.  As  a  matter  of 
ctiriosity,  and  as  indioative  of  the 
Btate  of  Engliah  criticism  in  the  17th 
flentory,  the  new  readings  are  accept- 
able ;  and  the  thanks  ol  the  literary 
portion  of  the  community  are  doe  to 
jtfr.  Coliier  for  having  favoured  them 
with  this  publication.  But  hercT  the 
obli^tion  stopa.  To  insert  the  new 
readmgs  into  the  text,  and  to  publish 
them  aa  the  genuine  words  of  Shake- 
ipeaie  (whith  we  understand  Mr. 
Coliier  has  either  done  or  threatena 
to  do),  is  a  proceeding  which  cannot 
be  too  solemnly  denoonced.  This  is 
to  poison  oiir  language  in  its  very 
*"  wells  of  English  undefiled.'*  It  is 
to  obliterate  the  distinctions  which 
efaaracterise  the  various  eras  of  onr 
venacular  tongue ;  for  however  near 
to  the  time  of  Shakespeare  our  new]  v 
di8oovered  acholiaat  may  have  lived, 
there  was  doubtless  some  interval 
between  theoH-an  interval  during 
which  our  language  was  undergoing 
coBsidenible  changes.  It  is  to  lose 
bold  of  old  modes  of  thought,  as  well 
IS  of  old  forms  of  expreesiun ;-— it  is 
to  eonfound  the  different  styles  of 
oor  literature  ^— it  is  to  vitiate  with 
KMcbrottisms  the  chronology  of  our 
•peeeb  )-^it  is  to  pro&oe  the  memory 
of  Shakespeare. 

When  we  look  for  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  authenticity  of  these  (ao-calted) 
**  Effiendationa,**  we  look  for  it  in  vain* 
The  state  of  the  case  may  perhaps  be 
nnderstood,  by  attesdinj:  to  the  foU 
lowing  partlcatara.  Of  Shakespeare's 
bsod writing,  so  far  as  is  known,  there 
i«  Dot  now  extant  so  much  as  **  the 
Krtpe  of  a  pen,''  with  the  exception 
of  the  autograph  of  faia  name.  Of  his 
plfc?a,  thirteen  were  published  in  an 
VQtheDtio  form  daring  his  life,  and 
four  in  spurious  or  '*  pirated"*  editions, 
^beie  are  called  the  quartos.  After 
jua  death,  otie  of  hb  plays  was  pub- 
.  <>«M,  by  itself  for  the  first  time-- 
**  Othello.'*  In  1623,  seven  years  after 
us  death,  the  first  folio  appeared.  It 
•ODUins  the  eighte^  plays  jvst  re- 


ferred to,  with  the  addition  of  eigh- 
teen, now  published  for  the  first  time*, 
This  folio  1693  was  printed  (if  we 
are  to  believe  its  editors,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  word) /ron» 
8futkispeare^s  own  manmcrifts  and 
from  the  quarto  editions,  revised  and 
corrected  to  some  extent,  either  by 
hia  own  hand  or  under  his  authority. 
So  that  the  folio  11623  is  the  highest 
authoritv  that  can  be  appealed  to  in, 
the  settlement  of  his  text  It  ranka 
even  before  the  quartos,  except  in. 
cases  of  obvious  misprint,  or  other 
self-evident  oversights.  To  it,  in  so 
far  tatxternai  evidence  is  concerned, 
all  other  proofs  must  yield.  Intemnl 
evidence  may  occasionally  solicit  the 
alteration  of  its  text ;  but  such  emen^ 
datioas  must,  in  every  case,  be  merely 
conjectural.  It  ia  the  basis  of  every 
genuine  edition,  and  must  continue 
so,  until  Sbakespeare*s  own  manu«^ 
scripts  be  brought  to  light 

Out  of  these  circumstances  an  inv* 
portant  consideration  arises.  It  is 
this,  that  we  are  not  entitled,  on  any 
account,  to  alter  the  text  of  the  folio 
1623,  even  in  cases  where  manifeat 
improvements  might  be  made,  so  long 
as  the  oki  reading  makea  sense.  Ii 
any  reasonable  meaning  can  be  ex« 
tracted  from  the  received  lection,  we 
are  bound  to  retain  it,  because  we 
have  every  reason  to'  believe  that  it 
is  what  Shakespeare  wrote ;  and  it  ia 
our  object  to  possess  his  words. anijl 
hia  meaning,  not  as  we  may  suppose 
they  ought  to  have  been,  but  as  thev 
actually  were.  Where  no  sense  at  all 
can  be  obtaiued  from  a  passage,  a 
slight,  perhaps  a  considerable,  altera* 
tion  is  allowable  ;  because  any  man's 
intelligibility  is  to  be  preferred  to 
even  Shakespeare'a  unintelligibility« 
But  we  are  never  to  flatter  ourselveii, 
with  any  strong  degree  of  assurance, 
that  the  correction  has  restored  to  vm 
the  exact  language  of  the  poet 

This  consideration  had,  in  former 
years,  its  due  weight  with  Mr.  Collier. 
No  one  was  a  keener  advocate  than 
he  for  preserving  the  original  text  in- 
violate. He  now  views  3ie  matter  in 
a  different  light  He  is  tolerant  of 
new  readings,  even  in  cases  where 
sense  can  be  elicited  from  the  received 
text.  Further,  he  frequently  gives 
the  preference  to  new  readings,  as  we 
bope  to  show,  even  in  cases  where  the 
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old  reading  la  far  the  more  forcil^e 
and  intelligible  of  tlie  two.  And  on 
wliat  ground  does  he  countenance 
them  ?  Setting  a«de  at  present  the 
question  of  their  internal  evidence, 
we  reply,  that  he  countenances  them 
on  the  ground  that  the  folio  1623  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  He  denies  that 
it  was  prepared  from  Shakespeare's 
own  papers.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  his  case.  He  maintains  that  the 
copy  which  the  printer  used  had  been 
'(probably)  dictated  by  some  under- 
ling of  the  theatre,  to  some  scribe 
whose  ear  (probably)  often  deceived 
him  in  taking  up  the  right  word,  and 
who  consequently  put  down  a  wrong 
one,  which  was  suosequently  set  up 
in  type  by  the  printer.  He  is  further 
of  opinion  that  a  text  of  Shakespeare, 
purer  than  any  that'  ever  got  into 
print,  was  preserved  oraUy  in  the 
theatre^  and  that  the  corrector  of  his 
folio,  who  was  decidedly  of  atheatrical 
turn,  and  perhaps  himself  a  manager, 
picked  up  his  new  readings  from  the 
mouths  of  the  players  themselves. 
But  he  has  entirely  failed  to  prove 
these  improbable  assertions.  His 
theory  in  regard  to  the  printing  of 
the  folio  1623  is  contradicted  by  the 
distinct  announcement  of  its  editors, 
who  say  of  their  great  master  that 
*•  his  mind  and  hand  went  together, 
and  what  he  thought  he  uttered  with 
that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce  re- 
ceived/roTW  him  a  blot  in  hU  papers.^ 
This  declaration,  that  the  matt^rials 
from  which  they  worked  were  derived 
directly  from  Shakespeare  himself, 
seems  to  establish  conclusively  the 
authenticity  of  the  folio  1623;  and 
that  point  oeing  made  good,  all  exter- 
nal evidence  in  favour  of  the  new 
readings  must  of  necessity  fail. 

But  perhaps  these  new  readings  are 
supported  by  their  interna!  evidence 
— perhaps  they  bring  along  with  them 
such  an  amount  of  force  and  pro- 
priety as  carries  conviction  on  the 
very  fiice  of  it,  and  entitles  them  to 
a  decided  preference  in  comparison 
with  the  old  1  Mr.  Collier  would  fam 
think  so.  On  their  evident  supe- 
riority, both  in  sense  and  in  style, 
he  rests  the  main  strength  of  his 
'cnse.  Speaking  of  his  volume,  be 
says,  "I  ought  not  to  hesitate  in 
avowing  my  conviction,  that  irc  are 
bcund  to  admit  by  far  the  greater  body 


of  the  substitutions  it  ooniains,  as  the 
restored  language  of  ShAeBj^eue,  As 
he  was  especially  the  poet  of  common 
life,  so  he  was  emphatically  the  poet 
of  common  sense ;  and  to  the  verdtet 
of  common  seme  I  am  willing  to  sub- 
mit all  the  more  material  alteraHons 
recommended  on  the  authority  before 
me.  If  they  will  not  bear  that  test,  I 
for  one  am  willing  to  relinquisk  them," 
.  Our  principal  object  in  the  follow, 
ing  pages  is  to  show  that  **  b^  far  the 
greater  body  of  the  substitutions'* 
will  not  stand  this  test;  and  that 
many  of  them  present  such  a  perverse 
depravation  of  the  true  text,  that  if 
the  design  of  the  corrector  had  been 
to  damage  the  literary  character  of 
Shakespeare,  he  could  not  have  aceom* 
plished  his  purpose  more  effectQAllr 
than  by  representing  these  new  reaa> 
ings  as  his^  At  the  same  time,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  bring  forward 
everything  in  Mr.  Colliers  volume 
which  tells  in  the  manuscript>corree- 
tort  favour.  This  will  probably 
cause  the  corrector's  notex  add  emen- 
dations to  be  more  highly  thought  of 
than  they  deserve ;  b^use,  while  it 
will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  lay  before 
the  reader  oU^  or  nearly  all,  his  judi- 
cious amendments,  our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  present  to  him  one^twen* 
tieth  part  of  his  astounding  aberrsp 
tions.  Selecting,  then,  as  many  of 
the  caore  important  alterations  as  our 
Kmits  will  allow,  and  weighing  what 
their  internal  evidence  is  worth,  «6 
shall  go  over  the  playa  seriatMn,  com- 
mencicg  with  **  The  Tempeat" 

The  Tempest. — ^The  new  readings 
in  this  play  are  generally  uniraport* 
ant,  and,  in  Our  iudgment,  not  one  of 
them  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
tfxt  In  no  case  would  anything  be 
gained,  and  in  some  cases  a  good  deai 
would  be  lost,  by  adopting  the  pro> 
posed  changes,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage the  original  text  is  certainly  un- 
satisfactory, but  the  new  readhig  is'at 
least  equally  so.  Antonio,  the  usurp- 
inff  Duke  of  'Milan,  has  become  so 
habituated  to  the  possession  of  bis 
unlawful  power,  and  has  been  so  little 
checked  in  the  exercise  of  it,  that  he 
at  length  believes  himself  to  be  the 
real  duke.  This  idea  is  thus  exprew- 
ed.  Prospers,  the  rightful  duksi  isyi 
of  him— 
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*' He  being  thus  fenM, 
Not  onlj  with  what  my  ret^enne  yielded, 
Bat  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — ^like 

one 
Who  having,  unto  trvdK  by  tolling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  hit  memory 
To  credit  his  own  lie. — he  did  belleTO 
Be  was  indeed  the  duke." 

For  "  lorded)**  Mr.  Collier's  emendator 
Would  read  **  loaded" — »  correetioii. 
which  Mr.  Collier  himself  admite  to  be 
"qoeBiionable,"  and  which  we  throw 
OTerboard  at  once.  For  «  unto  truth" 
he  proposes  ••  to  nntrath** — 

"  like  one 
Who  having.  Vo  wnlmlft,  by  telUog  of  it,"  <to. 

Bat  here,  if  one  flaw  Is  mended,  an- 
other and  a  worse  one  is  made.  By 
reading  "  to  untruth**  we  obtain,  in- 
deed, a  proper  antecedent  to  **it,** 
which  otherwise  must  be  looked  for, 
awkwardly  enough,  in  the  subsequent 
word  "  lie."  But  as  a  set-off  against 
this  improvement,  we  would  ask,  how 
can  a  man  be  said  to  make  his  memory 
a  sinner^  to  untruth  1  This  would 
mean,  if  it  meant  anything,  that  the 
man"*s  memory  was  true ;  and  this  is 
precisely  what  Proapero  says  Anto- 
nio's memory  was  not.  We  must 
leave,  therefore,  the  text  as  it  stands, 
regarding  it  as  one  of  those  passages 
in  which  Shakespeare  has  expressed 
himself  with  less  than  his  nsual  care 
and  felicity. 

The  substitution  of  «  all"  for  "are" 
in  the  lines, 

"  They  all  have  met  igain, 
And  ore  upon  the  Mediterranean  iloat"' — 

Or,  as  the  MS.  corrector  reads  it, 

"  They  mtl  upon  the  Mediterranean  iloat".^ 

strikes  ns  as  peculiarly  un*Shakespe- 
rian.  But  this  instance  of  the  correc- 
tor's injudicious  meddling  is  a  small 
matter.  The  following  passage  deserves 
more  careful  consideration,  for  we  are 
convinced  that  the  text  of  the  first  and 
second  folios,  which  has  been  univer- 
saily  rejected  since  the  days  of  Theo- 
bald, is,  after  all,  the  right  reading. 
Ad  HI.  Scene  1,  opens  with  the  soli- 
loquy of  Ferdinand,  who  declares  that 
the  irksome  tasks  to  which  he  has 
been  set  by  Prospero  are  sweetly  alle- 
viated by  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  secured  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  Miranda.    He  says-*  « 

"  There  be  some  sports  arc  painful  j  but  their 
labour 


Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  base- 

neas 
Are  Doblv  undergone  ;  and  mo«t  poor  matttft  , 
Point  to  nch  ends.    This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious  ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what^ 

dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures.    Oh,  she  is 
Ten   times   more  gentle   than    her  father'a 

crabbed, 
And   he's   composed   of  harshness.    I   must 

remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them 

up 
Upon  a  sore  imunctica.    My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work,  and  says  such 

ba&cnesf 
Had  never  like  executor.    I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  mjr 

labours, 
Matt  bury  leaf,  whm  I  do  it.** 

The  last  line,  as  it  here  stands,  i« 
Theobald's  reading;  and  it  has  been 
adopted  almost  unanimously  by  sub- 
sequent editors— 'by  the  oompilers  of 
the  variorum  Shakespeare —by  Mr, 
Knight — ^and  roost  recently  by  Mr^ 
Halliwell,  in  his  magnificent  folio. 
Mr.  Singer,  in  his  edition  of  1826,  and 
Mr.  Collier's  emendator,  are,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  only  dissentients. 
The  former  proposes,  **  most  busiest 
when  I  do  it;"  and  the  latter,  <* most 
busy, — blest  when  I  do  it;"  which 
reading  we  agree  with  Mr.  Singer  in 
thinking  *Hhe  very  worst  and  most 
improbable  of  all  that  have  been  suflw 
gested ;" — will  he  excuse  us  for  add- 
ing—except, perhaps,  his  own  1  Theo- 
bald's text  is  certainly  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  either  of  these  alterations. 
Had  the  MS.  corrector's  emendation 
been  a  compound  epithet,  **bu8y* 
blest"  (that  is,  blest  with  my  budp 
ness,  In^cause  it  is  associated  with 
thoughts  of  Miranda),  somethio^^ 
though  perhaps  not  much,  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  said  in  its  behall 
But  Mr.  Collier  regards  the  correction 
as  consisting  of  two  distinct  words; 
and,  therefore,  he  must  excuse  us  for 
saying  that  it  is  one  in  which  sense 
and  grammar  are  equally  set  at  de- 
fiance. We  now  take  up  the  original 
reading,  which  has  been  universally 
discaraed,  but  which,  as  we  hope 
clearly  to  show,  calls  for  no  altera- 
tion ;  and  an  attention  to  which,  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  the  revision  of  Shake- 
speare's text,  might  have  prevented  a 
large  expenditure  of  very  unnecessary 
criticism.  The  original  text  of  the 
line  under  consideration  is  thifr— 
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"Most  basy.  leut  when  I  do  it." 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio. 
.The  first  folio  has  xlest;"  but,  of 
coarse,  least  and  lest  are  the  same 
word  in  the  arbitrary  spelling  of  that 
earl^  period.  We  maintain  that  this 
lecUon  makes  as  excellent  and  unde- 
niable sense  as  could  be  desired. 

"  Mott  busy,  least  when  I  do  it." 

— ^that  is,  *♦  when  I  do  it  (or  work)  le  'st 
then  am  I  most  busy,  most  oppressed 
b^  toil.**  More  full^  stated,  the  ob- 
vious meaning  is  ''this  labour  of  mine 
is  so  preciously  sweetened,  so  agree- 
ably refreshed  by  thoughts  of  Miraiw 
da*s  kindness,  that  I  really  feel  most 
busy,  most  burthened,  most  fatigued, 
when  I  am  least  occupied  with  my 
task ;  because  then  I  am  not  so  sen- 
sible of  being  the  object  of  her  sym- 
pathy and  approval."  Shakespeare 
mtends  that  Ferdinand  should  express 
the  ardour  of  his  attachment  to  Mi 
frada  in  a  strong  hyperbole ;  accord- 
ittgiy,  he  makes  him  say,  **  1  am  most 
busy,  when  I  am  least  busy;"  because 
the  spirit  of  Muranda  does  not  cheer 
and  inspire  my  idleness,  in  the  way 
in  which  it  cheers  and  inspires  my 
labour.  Theobald's  line  expresses* 
although  in  an  imperfect  manner,  this 
same  hyperbole  conversely.  **I  am 
least  busy,  when  I  am  most  busy; 
because,  when  I  am  working  bardesti 
the  spirit  of  Miranda  is  present  to 
refresh  and  alleviate  my  toils."  But 
Shakespeare's  mode  of  expresaing  the 
exaggeration  ia  both  stronger  and 
finer  than  Theobald's,  which  in  point 
•f  language  is  exceedingly  lame  and 
defective.  Oar  only  doubt,  in  re- 
atoring  the  old  reading,  is  in  regard  to 
the  word  **  it"  Perhaps  it  would  be 
aa  well  awav,  and  we  might  read  more 
pemiMcaousiy 

"  Mait  busy,— Jeosl  when  I  do." 

The  measure  being  already  redundant, 
the  word  could  be  spared,  But  its 
absence  or  presence  makes  little  or  no 
difTorence,  and,  with  it,  or  without  it, 
we  hope  to  see  this  restoration  of  the 
original  text,  which,  of  course,  re- 
qu&es  no  authority  except  its  own  to 
establish  it,  embodied  in  all  fbture  edi- 
tions of  our  great  national  dramatist. 

The  only  new  readhig  in  this  play 
which  we  have  some '  hesitation  in 
eondemning,  h  the  following.     The 


witch  Sycorax  is  spoken  of  (^Act  V. 
Scene  1}  as  one 

"That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flowi 

and  ebbs. 
And  deal  in  her  command  wieAout  her  power.** 

This  is  the  ordinary  text  The  MS. 
corrector  proposes  with  oU  power^ 
and,  at  first  sight,  this  correction  lookk 
like  an  improvement;  for  how  could 
the  witch  deal  in  the  moon's  command, 
if  she  had  not  got  the  moon's  power! 
On  second  thoughts,  however,  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Knight,  who  defends 
the  common  reading,  la  right  By 
**  power,"  we  are  here  to  understand 
Ugilimat^  authority ;  and  of  this  Syco- 
rax has  none.  By  means  of  her  spells 
and  countematural  incantations  she 
could  make  ebbs  and  flows,  and  thus 
wielded  to  some  extent  the  lunar 
influences ;  but  she  had  none  of  that 
rightful  and  natural  dominion  over 
the  tides  of  the  ocean  which  belongs 
only  to  the  moon.  Our  verdict,  there- 
fore, is  in  favour  of  the  old  reading. 
We  pass  from  "  The  Tempest"  with  the 
remark  that  the  other  new  readings  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Collier's  emendator  have 
here  and  elsewhere  been  conclusively 
set  aside,  in  our  estimation,  by  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Knight  ana  Mr. 
Singer ;  and  we  again  protest  against 
any  adulteration  of  the  text  of  this 
play  by  the  introduction  even  of  a 
single  word  which  the  MS.  corrector 
has  suggested. 

The  Two  Gentlemeh  of  Veboha. 
— ^Nothing  connected  with  Bhakespeare 
is  small,  and  therefore  we  make  no 
apology  for  calling  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  what  some  people  might  con- 
skier  a  very  small  matter — ^the  diflfer- 
enee  between  for  and  ^«l  in  the 
following  lines.  Act  I.  Scene  1.— 
Valentine  and  Proteus,  ''The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  are  aayiog 
ffood-bye  to  each  other,  the  form^ 
being  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  on 
his  travels.  Valentine,  the  traveller, 
aaya  to  hia  friend^ 

— "on  some  lote-book  prav  for  raj  aucceo. 
iVflCfUt.  Upon    loue   book  I  lore,  Til  psay 

for  thee. 
Vakraim.  That's  on    qpme  dliallow  atory  of 

deep  lore, 
How  younff  Leander  eroated  the  H^eaponi 
B-joUua.    Tnat'i   a   deep  ttory  of   a    deciper 

love, 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  lore. 
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FJaUhte.  Tis  triM ; /nr  yon  are  oretr  %ooto  in    vhkll    an     qUOted    from     Ad    IIL 


loT«, 
Joid  Tti  70a  MT«r  swam  tke  HellMpoaL*' 

In  place  of ''for  ^  In  the  last  line  but 
one,  the  correetor  proposes  '^bat," 
and  Mr.  Collier  approves,  remarking 
that  but  **  seems  more  consistent  with 
the  course  of  the  dialogue."  If,  how- 
ever, we  attend  to  the  seqnenoe  of 
tkonght  in  tiiis  passage,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  the  change  not  only  fails 
to  reader  the  dialogue  more  consistenti 
but  thai  it  altogewer  destroys  its  oon- 
nstency,  converting  very  good  sense 
into  downright  nonsense;  smartness 
into  drivel.  When  Proteus  savs  thai 
Leander  vho  crossed  the  Hellespont 
was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love,  Va* 
lentine  catohes  him  up,  **  'tis  true :  no 
doabt  of  it:  he  must  have  been  more 
than  over  aho^s  in  love  ;  for  you,  who 
never  swam  the  Hellespont  at  all,  are 
actually  over  boots  m  love."  The  rea- 
Mtting  here  seevs  very  plain.  If  Pro- 
teus, without  Bwitnming  the  Hellespont, 
was  over  boots  in  love,  surely  the  very 
least  that  could  be  said  of  Leander, 
who  did  swina  it,  must  be  that  he  was 
more  than  over  sknes  in  love.  **  Your 
remark,  friend  Proteus,  though  veij 
true,  is  not  very  recondite.  It  is 
decidedly  common-place,  and  such  as  1 
should  scarcely  have  expected  to  hear 
from  a  person  of  your  wit  and  pene- 
tration. Pray  favour  us  with  some- 
thing a  little  more  original  and  pro- 
found." All  this  banter,  and  we 
venture  to  think  it  rather  happy,  is 
implied  in  Valentine's  words — 

"  Tl§  true  ;  For  you  are  over  boots  in  lor©, 
And  yet  joa  oerer  Bwam  the  Hellespont." 

But  change  this  "*  for  "  into  **  but,"  and 
the  wiM>le  point  of  the  dialogue  is 
gone.  Let  this  new  reading  be  adopt- 
ed, and  future  commentators  wili  be 
justified  in  declaring  that  Shakespeare's 
words  were  sometimes  without  mean- 
hg.  This  single  and  apparently  in- 
aignifieant  instance  in  which  the  cor- 
reetor has  palpably  misconceived  his 
author,  compels  us  to  distrust  his 
eapacity,  and  ou^ht  to  go  far  to  shake 
the  general  credit  of  his  emendations. 
To  alter  ''blasting  in  the  bud,"  into 
*  blasted  in  the  bud,"  is  merely  an 
instance  of  excessive  bad  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  MS.  corrector.  We  see 
nothing  worthy  of  approval  or  ani- 
madversion until  we  come  to  two  lines 


Scene2— 

"But  say,   this  mei  her  lore  from  yalon- 

tine. 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thnrio  "— 

where  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
"  wean  "  (the  corector's  suggestion), 
might  not  be  judiciously  substituted 
for  "  weed."  If  rapid  extirpation  waa 
intended  to  be  expressed,  "  weed"^  is 
the  word;  otherwise  we  are  disposed 
to  prefer  "wean,"  as  better  fitted 
to  denote  the  contemplated  alienation 
of  Julia's  affection  from  Proteus. 
^  In  Act  IV,  Scene  2,  a  whole  new 
line  is  introduced ;  and  as  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  corrected 
did  not  write  this  line  himself,  we 
must  protest  apfainst  its'  insertion  in 
the  genuine  writings  of  Shakespeare. 
The  interpolation  is  in  italics.  Egla- 
mour  says  to  the  distressed  Silvia,  who 
is  requesting  him  to  be  her  escort — 


^nd  the  mo^  true  affecHont  that  you  bftffr, 
Which   since   I   kJ 
placed, 


Madam,  I  pity  mnch  your  j^rleyances^ 
"tcHont  that  you  bmr, 
now   they  virtuonsly  art 

1  give  cons«ot  to  go  along  with  yp^." 

Johnson  explains  grievances  as  sor- 
rows, sorrowful  affections — an  expla- 
nation which  renders  the  interpolated 
line  quite  unnecessarv.  Shakespeare 
understood  the  art  of  tie  quid  nwUs^ 
and  freouently  leaves  something  to  be 
supplied  bv  the  imagination  of  his 
reader  or  bearer.  Besides,  it  would 
have  been  indeHcate  in  Eglsmour  to 
have  alluded  more  particularly  to  tb* 
"  loves  "  of  Silvia  and  Valentine. 

If  the  MS.  corrector  had  ever  seen 
iScene  /F.  effeetively  a^ted,  he  «uist 
have  perceived  how  completely  on9 
ffood  point  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  his  unwise  insertion  of  the  word 
"cur."  Launce,  servapt  to  Proteus^ 
has  been  sent  by  his  master  with  it 
Jittle  dog  as  a  present  to  Silvia. 
Launce  |ias  lost  the  lap-dogt  AUd  bap 
endeavoured  \o  make  compensation 
by  offering  to  Silvia  his  own  hulking 
mongrel  in  its  place.  These  partic- 
ulars are  thus  recounted : — 

**  X«oice.— Marry,  sir,  I  carried  MistreM 
SiWia  the  dog  yon  Dad«  me. 

JV«ffiu.~Aod  what  aayi  ihe  ta  my  UHla 
jewel? 

Ztfunce.— Marry,  she  says  your  dor  waa 
a  car :  atnd  tells  yon  earrish  tbankf  is  goo4 
enough  for  such  a  present. 

^0(^Mi,^Bat  sba  recaired  WT  praMat  1 
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X4ttiN».-*.No,  indeed,  ifae  did  n<A.  Here  I 
have  broaght  him  back  again. 

A-oteiM  —  What  1  didst  thou  offer  her  this 
from  roe  ? 

Lamice.-^ky,  gfr,  the  other  Muirrel  wa« 
■tolen  from  me  bj  the  hangman*i  boirt  hi  the 
marlcet-place ;  and  then  I  offered  ner  mine 
own.  wfio  is  a  doe  ax  big  as  ten  of  yours, 
and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater." 

The  question  is,  whether  the  word 
« this  "  is  better  by  itself,  or  whether 
It  should  be  coupled  with  the  word 
"cur,"  as  the  MS.  emendator  pro- 
poses. Our  Dotion  is,  that  the  single 
pronoun  is  greatly  the  more  ezpres- 
wve.  «*Did  you  offer  her  this'*  (of 
course  pointing  to  the  brute  with  an 
expression  of  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence, which  disdamed  to  call  him 
anything  but  (his)  "this!!]  from 
me  ]  The  lady  must  think  me  mad." 
In  regard  to  the  other  corrections,  we 
perceive  no  such  force  or  propriety  in 
any  of  them  as  might  incline  us  to 
disturb,  for  their  saSe,  the  received 
text  of  «  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 


Thk  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
— In  Act  11.  Scene  1,  the  commenta- 
tors have  all  been  gravelled  by  the- 
word  •*  an-heires,"  as  it  stands  m  all 
the  early  editions  in  the  following 
passage — 

••Hm«.— Mf  hand,  bally,  thon  shalt  hare 
egress  and  ingress  ;  said  I  well,  and  thy  name 
shall  be  Brook.  It  is  a  merry  knight—wiU 
you  go,  atUtaru  7" 

In  place  of  this  unintelligible  word, 
▼arious  substitutes  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  MS.  corrector  would  read 
— ^  Will  you  go  on  here  t"  This  is  very 
poor,  and  sounds  to  our  ears  very  unlike 
the  host's  ordinary  slang ;  and  we  have 
so  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Dyee,*  who  gives  the  preference  over 
all  the  other  readings  to  that  of  Sir 
John  Hanmer,  the  editor  of  the  Ox- 
I  ford  edition :  •*  Will  you  go  on,  mtpi^ 
fc«r«.»"— will  you  go  on,  my  masters  1 
The  word  is  proved  to  have  been  used 
in  England  In  the  lime  of  Shakespeare. 


In  Act  IL  Sc^ne  3,  this  same  host, 
who  deals  somewhat  largely  in  the 
unknown  tongue,  again  says — 

"  I  will  bring  thee  where  Mistress  Page  is, 
at  a  farm-house  feasting,  and  thou  shalt  woo    - 
her.     OHed  game,  said  I  well  ?'' 

This  obsolete  slang  has  puzzled  the 
commentators  sorely.  Mr.  Dyce  Axks- 
gests  *  cried  I  aim,"  which  means,  it 
appears, "  Did  I  give  you  encourage- 
ment  f — {v  de  Singer,  p.  7.)  We  con- 
fess ourselves  incompetent  to  form 
an  opinion,  except  to  this  extent,  that 
Mr.  Collier*s  corrector,  who  proposes 
"  curds  and  cream,"  seems  to  us  to 
have  made  the  worst  shot  of  any  that 
have  been  fired-f 

In  Act  IV.  Scent  1,  we  rather  thtok 
that  the  MS.  corrector  is  rijjht  in 
changing*  "let"  into  ••get,"  in  the 
following  passage :  "  How  nt>w  "  says 
Mrs.  Page  to  Sir  Hugh  Evans  the 
schoolmaster;  ••  How  now, Sir  tlugh t 
-— no  school  to-day r  "No,"  an- 
swers  Sir  Hugh ;  •*  MHster  Slender  is 
let  (read  f^t)  the  boys  leave  to  play." 
In  Sir  Hugh's  somewhat  Celtic  dia- 
lect, he  is  sH  the  boys  a  holiday. 

In  the  following  passage.  Act  IV, 
Scene  5,  the  received  text  is  this — 

**SimpU.—l  would  I  could  have  ipohen 
with  the  woman  lienelf.  I  had  other  Uiingi 
to  have  spolce  with  her,  too.  from  him." 

Fahtt^.—Whoi  are  they  7— let  as  know. 

HoMt.—Kj,  come ;  quick. 

Simple  — I  may  not  conceal  them.  sir. 

Fal9laff. — Conceal  them,  or  thou  die^t." 

Good  Dr.  Farmer  thouo^ht  that,  in 
both  instances,  we  should  read  "re- 
veal "—not  perceiving  that  the  humour 
of  the  dialogue  (such  as  it  is)  consists 
in  rtaiing  "conceal,"  and  in  under- 
stand ng  "reveal."  But  the  MS. 
emendator,  with  an  innocence  beyond 
even  Dr.  Farmer's,  would  alter  the 
passage  thus — 

"/«•<<#.  — What  are  they  T  — let  m 
know. 

Hosf.—Aj,  come  quick. 

Fakiaff'.'^Yim  may  not  conceal  them.  sir. 

i/o«<.— Conceal  them,  and  thou  dlost." 


♦  ^  Few  Notes  on  Shaketpeare^  &c,  p.  22. 

t  This  expression,  *'  to  cry  aim,"  occurs,  in  a  serious  application,  in  the  foUowiof 
lines  from  ^  King  John,"  Mt  IL  Scene  1  :— 

"  JK.  i%i&ya. — Peace,  lady  ;  pause  or  be  more  temperate  : 

It  111  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim  * 

To  these  ill-tuned  repetlUons  "— 

that  is,  to  give  eneouiagement  to  these  ill-tuned  wranglingt. 
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And  Mr.  Collier  approves  of  this  Tari- 
ation,  as  **  mnking  the  diaIo;^ue  run 
quite  coDBUftently. 


cieocy,  work  together  for  the  good  of 
your  country.''  Or  it  might  be  allow- 
able to  introduce  "equal"  into  the 
text,  thereby  making  the  senae  stiU 
plainer — 


**  Then  no  more  remim 
But  that  (to  yoar  suffioieocy  as  your  worth 

I*  equal) 
Tott  let  them  work.*' 


Measurb  for  Measukeu — In  the 
Duke's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the 
play,  a  formidable  difficulty  presents 
Itself.  Addressing  Escalus,  of  whose 
statesmanlike  qualities  he  has  the 
highest  opinion,  the  Duke  says,  as  all  But  if  any  auxiliary  authority  could 
the  editions  give  it —  *  be  /bund  for  the  use  of  the  word 

''able"  as  here  employed   (a  point 
KOTemroent  the  propcrUea  to  unfold,  about  which  w«  ara  doubtful   thouirh 

lid  teem  in  me  to  uflect  speech  aod  dii-    aw>«*  w men  we  are  aouowuj,  inougn 

not  desperate),  we  should  prefer  to 
retain  it  in  the  text  By  making  the 
words  to  and  as  change  places,  we,  ob- 
tain a  still  more  perspicuous  reading— 


"Of 
Wou] 


couma. 


Since  I  aoi  put  to  know  that  vour  own  science 
~  I  of  ail  advice 


Then  no 


Exceeds  in  that  the  lists  < 
51f  ttrenfi^th  can  give  jan. 

remains 
But  that,  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth 

is  able, 
And  let  them  work." 

The  two  last  lines  of  this  passage 
have  been  a  grievous  stumbling-block 
to  the  commentators.  The  variorum 
men,  with  Johnson  at  their  head, 
have  made  nothing  of  iL  Mr.  Singer 
reads — 


*'  Then  no  more  remains, 
But  that  (as  your  sufllcieney  (•  your  worlli 

is  equal) 
You  let  them  work." 


Mr.  Collier  remarks  (p.  42),  '*  Near 
the  end  of  Mrs.  Overaone's  speech, 
'is'  is  required  before  tiie  words* to 
be  chopped  off.'  It  is  deficient  in  all 
printed  copies,  and  is  inserted  m 
manuscript  in  the  « corrected  folio 
1632."  VVe  can  inform  Mr.  Collier 
that  the  word  **is"  stands,  in  this 

which  seems  quite  as  dark  and  per-   place,  in  the  variorum  edition  of  1786. 

plexinff   as   the    orii?mal    text    Mr.       Act  1.  Scene  4.— The  Duke,  who 


"  Then  no  more  remains 
But  iKrre  to  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth  is 

able, 
And  let  them  work  ;" 


Ig'lfial 

bolKePs  man,  cutting  the  knot  with 
desperate  hook,  whkh  slashes  away  a 
good  many  words,  gives  us — 

"  Then  no  more  remains, 
But  add  to  your  sufficiency  your  worth, 
And  let  them  work/' 


has  abdicated*  fur  a  time  in  favour  of 
Angelo,  says,  in  allusion  to  the 
abuses  which  Angelo  is  expected  to 
correct — 

"  I  hare  on  Anrelo  Imposed  my  office, 

Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike 


home, 
And  yet,  my  nature  neror  in  the  sight, 
To  ^  ir  slander." 


These  words  are  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible; but  this  is  not  to  rectify 
Shakespeare's  text— it  is  to  re- write 

it :  and  this  no  man  can  be  permitted  ^   a     >  i     j  j 

to  do.    Asa  private  speculation  of  suggests  to  rfraij  cm  slander ;  and  as  a 
venture  to  propose  the    g^^««  ^J  explanafeon  of  an  ant.quaWd 
^    ^  or  awkward    expression,  this    varia^ 


The  corrector  of  Mr.  Colliei^s  folio 


our  own,  we  venture  to  propose 
following,  altering  merely  one  word 
of  the  authentic  version — 

"  Then  no  more  remaini, 
But  that  (to  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth 

is  able) 
Fw  let  them  work.*' 

The  Duke  has  remarked  that  he  is 

not  competent  to   give  Escalus  any 

advice  on  matters  of  public  policyi  as 

he  is    much    better  versed  in  such 

affiurs  than  himself.    He  then  goes 

on  to   say,  ''No  more  remains,  but 

that  (seeing  your  worth  is  able— that 

is,  is  equal — td  your  sufficiency  or   On  the  margin  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio, 

acquired  knowledge^  you  should  let   ^' serve"  is  written,  and  *' spare"  is 

the  two,  your  worth  and  your  suffi-    scared  out.    We  greatly  prefer  the 


tion  may  be  accepted ;  but  it  certainly 
has  no  title  to  be  admitted  into  the 
text  as  the  authentic  language  of 
Shakespeare.  The  change  ot  "*  story" 
into  "Bcom"  {Scene  6),  is  perhaps 
admissible.  Alluding  to  a  false  species 
of  repentance,  the  friar,  in  Act  IL 
Scene  3,  says  that  such  insufficient 

'*8errow  is  always   towards  ourselres,   aot 

heaven, 
4howin|r  we  would  not  spare  hoayen,  as  we 

love  it. 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear." 
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d[d  rdadingf  in  s^He  of  Mr.  Collier's 
assertioD  that  it  is  cormpt,  and 
*<  seems  little  better  than  nonsense.*' 
To  spare  heaven  is  not  nonsense ;  it 
means  to  refrain  from  sin.  To  serve 
heaven  means  somethin?  more;  it 
means  to  practise  holiness.  The 
difference  is  out  slight^  bat  it  is  quite 
.sufficient  to  establish  the  lan^age  of 
Shakespeare  as  greatly  superior  to^ 
*th8t  of  his  anonymous  corrector,  be-* 
cause  the  poht  here  in  question  is 
much  rather  abstinence  from  vice 
than  the  positive  practice  of  virtue. 

In  Act  IL  Scene  4,  the  following 
somewhat  obscure  expression  occurs : 
**  in  the  loss  of  question  " — ^wfaat  does 
it  mean?  ^'It  means,"  says  Mr. 
Singer  (p.  11),  **in  the  looseness  of 
conversation.**  That  is  a  most  satis- 
factory explanation.  Yet  if  Mr.  Col- 
lier at  id  his  emendator  had  their  own 
way,  we  should  be  deprived  of  this 
genuine  Shakesperian  phrase,  and  be 
put  off  with  the  unmeaning  words 
**  in  the /bra  of  question." 

In  Act  HI,  Scene  1,  the  alteration 
•of  "blessed"  into  "boasted,"  in  the 
speech  in  which  the  Duke  so  finely 
moralises  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life,  cannot  be  too  decidedly  con- 
demned— 

•  «  Thou  "  (oh  Life)  **  hMt  aor  700th  nor  mg^ 
But  as  it  were  an  after-dinner's  sleep» 
Dreaming  on  both,  for  all  thy  bUsgid  youth, 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  silms 
Of  palsied  eld." 

Some  people  may  not  be  able  to 
understand  how  llie  period  of  youth 
can,  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  be 
called  bUssedf  and  yet  miserable  as 
old  age.  Tliey  look  on  that  as  a  con- 
tradiction. Such  people  ought  never 
to  read  poetry.  At  any,  rate,  they 
ought  first  to  learn  that  the  poet  is 
privileged,  nay,  is  oilen  bound  to  de- 
clare as  actual  that  which  is  only 
potential  or  ideal.  Thus,  he  may 
say  that  blessed  youth  is  a  mvardbie 
season  of  existence,  meaning  thereby 
that  misery  overspreads  even  that 
time  of  life  which  ou^hi  to  he^  and 
which  ideally  is,  the  huppiest  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  man.  The  manuscript 
corrector  has  but  an  obtnse  percep- 
tion of  these  niceties,  and  hence  he 
substitutes  boasted  for  blessed^^-^oa' 
verting  Shakespeare's  language  into 
mere  verbiage. 


CoMEDT  or  Errobs.— Ac<  I.  Scene 
1. — ^The  alteration  of  the  word  **ni. 
ture"  into  *«  fortune"  in  the  following 
lines,  is  an  undoubted  departure  from 
the  genuine  language  of  Shakespeare, 
and  a  perversion  of  nis  sense.  .£geon, 
whose  life  has  been  forfeited  by  Iub 
accidental  arrival  at  Ephesns,  says— 

"  Yet  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  eod 
Was  wrought  by  natwrt^  not  by  vile  oflcoee, 
'U  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave." 

Mr.  Collier,  slightly  doubtful  of  the 
propriety  of  the  new  read\nf^{foitune)j 
says,  *•  Possibly  by  •  nature  *  we  might 
understand  the  natural  course  of 
events."  We  say,  urtainly  this  is 
what  we  mvat  understand  by  the  wori 
I  die  by  nature,  says  .£geon,  not  hj 
vile  of!»Dce;  or,  as  Warourton  inter- 
prets it,  **My  death  is  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  Providence, 
and  not  the  effects  of  Divine  ven- 
geance overtaking  my  crimes."  Bat 
the  word  *  fortune"  bad  iEgeon 
used  it,  would  rather  have  implied 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  an  ob- 
j  ect  of  Divine  displeasure ;  and  therB- 
fore  this  word  must  not  only  not  be 
adopted,  but  it  must  be  specially 
avoided,  if  we  would  preserve  the 
meaning  of  Shakespeare.  In  this  case, 
the  internal  evidence  is  certainly  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  reading. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
scene,  the  Duke,  who  is  mercifully  in- 
clined towards  ^geoo,  advises  liim 

*«.To  seek  thy  hdp  by  beBefleisl  help." 

That  is,  he  recommends  him  to 
borrow  such  a  sum  of  money  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  ransom  his  life.  Ihe 
MS.  corrector  reads  not  very  intel- 
ligibly— 

"  To  seek  tiiy  hope  by  benelloial  help^** 

And  Mr.  Collier,  explaining  the  06- 
scurum  per  obicu'ius^  remarks  tint 
**'  .£geon  was  to  seek  what  he  hqped 
to  obtain  (viz.  money  to  purchase  his 
life)  by  the  •beneficial  help '  of  some 
persons  in  Ephesus.'  The  **  benefidal 
help"  was  itself  the  money  by  which 
he  was  to  "  seek  his  help,"  or  save 
fais  life.  ^Beneficial  help"  means 
"pecuniary  assistance,"  ana. therefore 
we  are  at  a  loss  tp  understand  Mr. 
Collier  when  he  ssys  that  Mseon  wsi 
to  seek  money  by  the  "beneficial 
help "  or  pecuniary  as^tauce  of  ee^ 
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Uio  peiBoiM  in  EphwaB.  All  that  he 
nqoired  to  do  wm  to  obtain  this  pe- 
ooniary  aaaiataDce ;  obtainiDg  that,  he 
of  eonrae  would  obtain  the  money  bv 
which  hia  lite  waa  to  be  redeemed. 
Tha  received  text  of  the  line  ouffhton 
no  aecooBt  to  be  diatnrbed.  The  re- 
petition  of  the  word  ^'help"  ia  peeu-. 
fiariy  ShakeaperiaiL 

Ad  11  Scene  l^^A  very  little  con- 
sideration may  convince  any  one  that 
the  following  correction  ia  untenable. 
The  ordinary  text  ia  thia:  Dremio 
the  alare  having  been  well  drubbed 
by  hia  maater,  aays — 

"He  told  hit  mind  upon  mine  ear ;  Be- 
shivw  hit  hftod,  J  tcarce  could  anderttand  it. 

"  iMciana-^Spike  he  so  doubtfuUy,  thou 
coaldst  not  feel  hi«  meaning  ? 

Dnmio.^Nar,  he  ttnick  to  pUinly,  I 
oould  too  well  feel  his  blowt ;  and  withal  to 
icuHfuOy  that  1  could  scarce  nnderstand 
them.*' 

The  mannacript  corrector  propoaea 
•doubly"  for  *•  doubtful ly,"*  in  both 
instancea;  loaing  eight,  aa  we  think, 
of  tiie  plain  meaning  of  worda.  To 
speak  doably  ia  to  apeak  dectttfully  ; 
to  apeak  donbtfnU^  ia  to  apeak  ob- 
searely  or  unintelligibly.  But  oer- 
taioly  Luciaoa  had  no  intention  of 
asking  DrOmio  if  hia  maater  had 
spoken  to  him  deceitfully.  Such  a 
queation  would  have  been  irrelevant 
and  senaeleaa.  She  aaka,  apake  he  bo 
Obscurely  that  you  could  not  under- 
sUmdhia  worda  ?>-Bnd  tiie  slave  an- 
swers, *'  By  my  troth,  ao  obscurely  that 
I  could  Bcarce  understand  (that  is, 
stand  under)  them."  Thia  ia  the  only 
quibble. 

In  Act  IL  Scene  2,  the  expreasion 
"she  moiBes  me  for  her  theme,"  that 
is,  **  she  makes  me  the  subject  of  her 
discourse,"  occurs.  Thia  is  changed  by 
the  MS.  corrector  into  ''ahe  means 
me  for  her  theme ;"  that  ia,  **  ahe 
means  to  make  me  the  subject  of  her 
diaeourae."  But  the  ^ahe"  who  ia 
here  referred  to  ia  actually,  at  that 
very  moment,  talking  most  vehement- 
ly about  the  peraon  who  utters  theae 
words ;  and  therefore  thia  emendation 
is  oeitainly  no  xeatoration,  but  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  genuine  language  of 
Shakespeare. 

Ad  IV.  Scene  2.— The  bum-bailiff 
is  thua  maltreated.  The  worda  in 
itslica  are  the  MS.  oorrector'a  wanton 
md  damaging  interpolationa. 


"  .Ad^iaiia.— When  if  thr  matter,  Dionio 
it  he  well  7  ^^• 

Z3itMi»o.— No  ;  he  it  in  Tartar  limN^  wono 
than  hell  j 

A  devil  in  an  eTerlattini;  iipinnent  hath  him, 

One  whote  hard  heart  it  huttnned  up  With 

steel, 
fFho  h*i  no  tomch  tfmary  aumciJM; 
A  fiend,  ^Juiy.  pitiless  and  roueh  : 
A  wolf,  nay  worse,  a  fellow  alfin  bttff.»» 

Here  the  only  doubt  is,  whether 
the  word  *'fury^  (ihe  MS.,  and  alao 
Theobald'a  reading)  iaajudiciouaaub- 
atitute  for  the  word  *' fairy,"  which 
the  old  copies  present.  We  think 
that  it  is  not,  being  aatiafied  with 
Johnson'a  note,  who  obaervea — 
**  There  were  fairies  like  hobgoblins, 
pitileas  and  rough,  and  deecnbed  aa 
malevolent  and  mischievous.'* — Now- 
adaya  a  fairy  ia  an  elegant  creature 
dressed  in  green.  So  she  was  in 
Shakespeare  8  time.  But  in  Shake- 
speare*8  time  there  was  also  another 
kind  of  faiiy^a  fellow  clothed  in  a  . 
buff  jerkin,  made  of  such  durable 
materials  aa  to  be  well-nigh  **  ever- 
lasting ;"  and  whoae  vocation  it  waa» 
and  it  still  is,  to  pay  his  addreaaes  to 
those  who  may  have  imprudently  al- 
lowed their  debts  to  get  into  conci- 
sion. Let  us  not  allow  the  old  usages 
of  language  to  drop  into  oblivion. 

Act  IV.  Scene  8.— «  The  vigor  of 
his  rage,"  is  obviously  a  much  more 
vigorous  expression  than  **the  rigor 
of  his  rage,"  which  the  MS.  corrector 
propoaea  in  it?  place. 

Act  F.  Scene  1.— «*The  following 
lines,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  •*  aa  they  are 
printed  in  the  folio  1623,  have  been  the 
source  of  considerable  cav^ly^  mean- 
ing, we  presume,  dispute.  The  words 
are  uttered  by  the  Abbesa,  who  has 
been  parted  from  her  sons  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  haa  but  recently  dia- 
covered  them. 

"Thirty-three  yean  have  1  hut  gone  in  tra- 

Tail 
Of  you,  my  tout,  and  till  thit  present  hour 
My  heavy  burden  are  delivered.** 

"That the  above  is  corrupt,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Collier,  "  there  can  be  no 
question:  and  in  the  folio  1632,  the 
printer  attempted  thus  to  amend  the 
paaaage: — 

'*  Thirty -three  years  have  I  hem  jjone  in  travail 
Of  you  my  tont.  and  till  thit  present  hour 
My  heaven  burdeni  are  delivered." 
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«  Malone  gives  it  thus : — 

•Twenty.five  year*  have  1  but  gone  in  tra- 
vail 

Of  fou  my  sons  ;  until  this  present  hour 

My  heaven  burthen  not  delivered.' 

J»  The  MS.  corrector  "  continues  Mr. 
Collier,  **  of  the  folio  1632  makes  the 
slightest  possible  change  in  the  se- 
cond line,  and  at  once  removes  the 
difficulty  :  he  puts  it — 

*  Thirty -three  year*  have  I  been,  gon©  in  tra- 
vail 
Of  you  my  sons,  and  at  thli  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthens  are  delivered." 

In  hi3  edition  1826,  Mr.  Singer 
reads— 

"  Twenty-five  year*  have  I  but  gone  in  tra^ 

Vdil  , 

Of  you,  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burden  lu'er  delivered.' 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a  better 
reading  than  any  here  given,  and  than 
any  ever  given,  might  be  proposed. 
Thus— 

*<  Tfairtr-three  y«ars  have  I  but  gone  in  tra- 
vail 
Of  you,  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hour 
Mv  haavv  burden  ha*  delivered.'* 


That  is,  I  have  done  nothing  but 
go  in  travail  of  you,  my  children,  for 
thirty-three  years;  and,  moreover  (I 
have  gone  in  travail  of  you),  till  this 
present  hour  has  delivered  me  of  my 
heavy  burden.  This  reading  brings 
her  pains  up  to  the  present  moment, 
when  she  declares  herself  joyfully  re- 
lieved from  them  by  the  unexpected 
rebtoration  of  her  children.  This 
amendment  seems  to  yield  a  more 
emphatic  meaning  than  any  of  the 
others  ;  and  it  departs  as  little  as  any^ 
of  them  from  the  original  text  of 
1623. 

Much  Ado  about  NoTHiirG. — Act 
L  Sc^ne  3. — The  brothers  Don  Pedro 
and  Don  John  have  quarrelled,  and 
have  been  reconciled.  Conrade  re- 
marks to  the  latter,  **  You  have  of 
late  stood  out  against  your  brother, 
and  he  hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his 
grace.*'  The  MS.  correction  is,  "  till 
of  late,"  which,  as  any  one  looking 
at  the  context  even  with  half  an  eye, 
may  perceive  both  spoils  the  idiom 
and  impairs  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

Act  11.  Scene  1. — We  admit  that 
Shakespeare  might — nay,  ought — to 
have  written  as  follows,  out  we  doubt 


'  whether  he  did.  **  Wooing,  jvedding 
and  repenting,''  says  Beatrioe,  **  is  M 
a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinqne- 
paoe;  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  bast^, 
like  a  Seoteh  jig,  and  full  as  fantaati- 
eal;  the  wedding,  mannerly  modest, 
t»  a  measure  full  of  state  and  an- 
cienty;  and  then  comes  repentaoec, 
and,  with  his  bad  lefp,  falls  into 
cinque-pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he 
sink  apace  into  his  grave."  **  Apace" 
is  MS.  corrector's  contribution. 

In  the  following  much-disputed 
passage,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Shake- 
speare uses  somewhat  licentiously  the 
word  "impossible"  in  the  sense  of 
inconceixabley  and  that  Johnson's  and 
the  MS.  corrector's  substitution  of 
•*  importable"  («.  e,  insupportable)  is 
unnecessary.  **  She  told  me,"  says 
Benedick,  speaking  of  Beatrice,  •*  that 
I  was  the  prince'/i  jester,  and  that  I 
was  duller  than  a  great  thaw,  hud- 
dling jest  upon  jest,  with  such  tro- 
po$nhU  conveyance^  upon  me,  that  I 
stood  like  a  man  at  mark  with  a 
whole  army  shooting  at  me."  •*  Im- 
possible conveyance  means  incon^ 
eeivable  rapidity. 

Act  Illf  Scer,e  1.-— There  surely 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  received  reading  in 
the  following  lines.  The  repentant 
Beatrice,  who  has  overheard  her  cha- 
racter severely  censured,  says — 

••  What  fire  Ib  in  mine  ears  ?    Can  this  be 

true? 
Stand  1  condemned  for  pride  amd  leora  m 

muoh  7 
Contempt  farewell,  and  maiden  pride  adieu! 
No  fi^lory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such." 

Beatrice  means  to  say  that  contempt 
and  maiden  pride  are  never  the  sceen 
to  any  true  nobleness  of  character. 
This  is  well  expressed  in  the  line, 

«'  No  glory  lives  hehind  Ute  back  of  such." 

A  vigorous  expression,  which  the 
MS.  corrector  recommends  as  to  ex- 
change for  the  frivolous  feebleness  of 

•'  No  glory  lives  biU  in  the  lurk  of  such." 

This  substitution,  we  ought  to  say,  is 
worse  than  feeble  and  frivolous.  It  is 
a  perversion  of  Beatrice's  sestiioentfl. 
She  never  meant  to  say  that  a  maiden 
should  lack  maiden  pride,  but  only 
that  it  should  not  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  ihefnni  of  her  character. 
Let  her  have  as  much  of  it  as  she 
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p«Mae%  «ad  the  more  the  better.  My 
let  it  he  drmwn  up  m  e  reserve  in  the 
baekgroand  and  kept  for  defensiTo 
nthttf  than  for  offensive  operatiom. 
Thin  ia  all  that  Beatrice  eaa  serimuljf 
mean  when  ahe  aaya,  **  makieQ  pride 
adieu." 

Ad  IV.  Seem  l.-*Im  the  followv 
mg  iMasage  we  hick  Shakeapeare'a 
word  against  the  MS.  corrector's,  not 
only  in  point  of  authenticity,  but -in 
point  of  taste.  Leonato,  greatly  ex- 
asperated with  his  daughter,  says  to 
her — 

-For.  did  I  think  Uum  wouldft  not  qoiekly 

die, 
Tlioui^ht  I  ihj  tpiiitf  wen  itronger  tlian  ihf 


H7«elf  would,  on  tlie  narward  of  raproachet. 
Strike  at  thy  liib.» 

This  is  the  reiiding  of  the  folio,  1632. 
The  foKo  1623  reads  "  reward,"  but 
that  Ss  obviously  a  misprint  for  **  rear- 
ward.* The  MS.  oorrector  proposes 
hazard.  As  if  the  infuria;|ted  father 
would  have  eared  one  straw  what  the 
world  might  think  or  say  of  him  for 
abyiog  his  daughter.  In  his  passion 
he  Was  har  beyond  minding  such  a 
trifle  as  public  omuion,  and  would 
never  have  paused  to  give  utterance 
to  the  sentiment  which  the  corrector 
pota  into  his  mouth.  What  he  says 
ia  this— 4hat  after  heaping  reproaches 
on  his  daughter  to  the  uttermost,  be 
would  ^01^  them  «p  by  slaying  her 
with  his  own  hand.  This  is  admirably 
expressed  by  the  words,  •«  rearward  of 
reproaches."  In  this  same  scene  the 
ine  old  word  **  frame,"  in  the  sense 
of  fhbrication,  is  twice  most  wantonly 
displaced,  to  make  way,  in  the  one 
instance,  for  ''fhown,'^  and  in  the 
other  for  •'fraud." 

Aa  V.  Scent  1.— Let  any  reader 
who  haa  an  ear  read  the  opening 
speech  of  Leonato,  and  he  will  peN 
eeive  at  once  how  grievously  its  mrect 
ia  damaged  by  the  fautertion  of  the 
werda  **  to  me"  in  this  line. 

"And  kid  kim  ipeak  (la  mm)  of  patienoe." 

In  the  same  speech  the  following  lines 
are  a  problem.  Leonato,  rebuffing 
Us  comforters,  saya,  **  Bring  to  ine  a 
peraon  as  miserable  as  myadf,  and 

•II  a«ck  A  one  will  aalK  and  atinka  kia 

bMid, 


iAid,  mmm  wmgj  ary,  Vfua,  wkan  k»  akovU 

groan. 
Patch  ffrief  with  proreriM,  make  nlsfortiui^ 

.   drank 
With  candlowasten,  bring  him  yet  to  me, 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience.** 

^And  sorrow  wag !  cry,"  is  the  main 
difficulty.  Johnson  explains  it  thus: 
**  If  such  a  one  will  smiley  and  stroke 
bis  beard,  and  crjr,  Sorrow,  hegonc.^ 
This,  in  our  opuiion,  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  what  is  the  philology  of  the 
word  «  wag  1"  We  believe  it  to  be 
the  (lerman  word  *^  weg" — away — Off 
with  you.  The  MS.  oorrector  cuts 
the  knot  which  he  cannot  untie,  by 
reading  **  eall  sorrow  joy."  This  ia  a 
gloss,  not  a  reparation  of  the  text 

Ad  V.  Scene  4— We  may  be.  aa^ 
snred  that  a  far  finer  sei^e  is. eon* 
tained  under  Hero's  expresstoa,  when 
she  says,  according  to  the  common 
leading, 

''One  Hero  died  drjSled;  but  I  do  lire,'* 

thsD  under  the  pseudo^mendation, 

"  One  Hero  died  hdUd,  but  I  do  live." 

Lovfi's  Labodh  Lost  —  Aci  L 
Scene  L— We  agree  with  Mr.  Dyce* 
in  thinkbg  that  a  quibble  is  in- 
tended  in  Bvon's  speech,  when  he 
says  that  he  and  his  friends  will 
*  difnb  in  the  merriness,"  according 
as  the  absurd  style  of  Armado^s  letter 
ahall  give  them  cause.  At  any  rate, 
nothing  can  be  poorer  than  the  MS. 
correction  of  tiiis  phiee,  <*  chime  hi 
the  merriness."  We  think,  however, 
that  the  corrector  ia  right  in  giving  the 
words,  **  Sirrah,  come  on,"  to  Dull 
the  constable,  and  not  to  Bit-on,  to 
Whom  they  are  usually  assigned.  We 
also  consider  the  change  of  manager 
into  armiger  rather  a  happy  altera- 
don ;  at  any  rate,  we  can  say  this  of 
it,  that  had  armiger  been  the  received 
reading,  we  should  not  have  been  dia. 
posed  to  accept  manager  in  its  place. 
This  is  a  compliment  which  we  can 
pay  to  veiT  few  of  the  MS.  correc- 
tions. Had  thty  formed  the  origmal 
text,  and  had  the  original  text  formed 
the  marginaHiOy  we  should  have  had 
little  b<3sTtation  aa  to  which  we  would, 
In  most  eases,  adopt.  On  the  ground 
of  their  internal  evidence— that  is,  of 
their  superior  excellence— tiie  ma^gu 
ndlia  would  certainly  have  obtained 
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the  preference.  The  |>a8|vige  to  which 
we  refer  is  this — ^"  Adieu,  valour  T 
Bays  the  fantastical  Armado,  **ru8t 
rapier !  be  still  drum,  for  your  armiger 
is  in  love."  This  readmg,  we  tlynk,  is 
worthy  of  being;  perpetuated  in  a  note, 
though  scarcely  entitled  to  be  elevated 
into  the  text 

Act  III  Scene  1.— The  corrector 
very  soon  relapses  into  his  blunders. 
Passing  over  several,  here  is  one,  not 
80  conspicuoua  perhaps,  but  as  de- 
cided as  any  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
Armado,  speaking  to  Moth  his  page, 
says,  "  Fetch  hither  the  swain  (t.  e.. 
Costard  the  Clown),  he  must  carry  me 
a  letter/'  Moth  replies,  **A  message 
well-sympa^ed — ^a  horse  to  be  am- 
bassador for  an  ass."  The  MS.  cor- 
rector reads,  **  A  messenger  well-sym-> 
pathised,"  not  perceiving  that  this  de- 
stroys the  point,  and  meaning,  and 
pertinencv  of  Moth's  remark.  "A  mes- 
sage well-sympathised*'  means  a  mis- 
sion well  concocted,  an  embassy  con- 
sistent with  itself,  which,  says  Moth, 
this  one  is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  case  of 
horse  (Costard)  representing  an  ass 
— ( to-wit,  yourself,  master  mme.)  Yet 
Mr.  Collier  savs  that  ^  we  ought  un- 
questionably to  substitute  messenger 
for  message." , 

Moth,  the  pace,  having  gone  ta  fetch 
Costard,  Armado  says — 

*'  A  most  acttte  Juvenal,  voluble,  and  free  of 

grace. 
Bf  thy  favoiir,  tweet  welkin,  I  moat  iJf  h  in 

'thy  face, 
Mo$t  rude    Melancholy,   valour  gives    thee 

place." 

The  M9.  corrector  alters  the  last  line 
into  "moist-eyed  melancholy;"  and 
Mr.  Collier  remarks,  ***  Most  rude  mel- 
ancholy' has  no  particular  appropri- 
ateness, whereas  *  moist-eyed  melan- 
choly' is  peculiarly  accordant  with  the 
sigha  Armado  breathes,  in  due  apology, 
to  the  fece  of  the  welkin."  No  par- 
ticular mjpproprialeness  /  when  the 
euphuist  IS  in  the  very  act  of  apolo- 
gising to  the  welkin  for  the  breach  of 
good  manners  of  which  his  "most 
rude  melancholv"  has  compelled  him 
to  be  guilty.  What  else  could  he,  in 
the  circumstances,  have  called  his 
melandioly  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
priety ?  Oh,  silly  margins!  you  have 
much  to  answer  for.  You  are  not 
only  stupid  yourselves,  but  you  are 
the  cause  of  stupidity  in  other  jfeogh^ 


Act  IV.  8oem  1.— Hiring  con- 
sidered the  following  passage  very 
carefully,  we  are  compelled  to  «de 
with  Mr.  Singer  and  Mr.  Dyce  in  fiu 
vonr  of  the  old  reading  "  fair"  agunst 
"  faith,"  which  is  advocated  bv  the 
MS.  corrector,  Mr.  Collier,  ana  Mr. 
Hunter.  The  princess,  giving  moQey 
to  the  forester,  whom  she  playfolly 
charges  with  having  called  her  any- 
thing but  good-looking,  says — 

"Fair  payment  for  Ibul  words  it  more  thaa 

aue. 
Fort^jor.  Nothing  but  fair  it  that  which  yoa 

inherit 
PHnce»$.  See,  tee,  my  beauty  will  be  laved 

by  merit. 
Oh,  heresy  in/otr,  St  for  thete  dayi ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  £uf 

praise." 

The  new  reading  proposed  ia,  ''Oh, 
heresy  in  faith,**  But  this  change  ii 
not  necessary ;  indeed  it  spoils  the 
passage.  The  prinoess,  when  tlu 
forester  compliments  her,  says — **  See, 
see,  my  beauty  will  be  eaved"  (not 
on  its  own  account,  for,  in  thb  man'i 
opinion,  I  have  little  or  none)  but  *"  by 
merit,"  that  is,  because  I  have  given 
him  money.  He  calls  me  an  angel  oi 
light  because  I  have  given  him  hal£ 
apcrown.  Oh,  heresy  in  regard  ta 
beauty  I  None  but  the  really  beaat^ 
ful  ought  to  be  so  complimented. 
Those  who  like  me  are  plam  (as  thii 
man  thinka  me  in  his  heart))  and  havfl 
**  foul  hands,"  ought  not  to  obtain /oif 
praise  —  ought  not  be  praised  u 
fair,  however  "giving"  or  liberal 
these  hands  may  be.  The  heresy  hen 
playfully  alludeid  to  is  the  error  of  sup 
posing  that  people  can  be  heaiUified  b] 
their  gifts  as  well  as  by  their  appear* 
ance ;  just  as  a  religious  heresy  con- 
sists in  the  idea  that  a  person  can  be 
justified  by  his  works  as  well  aa  by  hii 
faith. 

Act  IV.  Scene  3.— The  following 
passage  has  given  aome  trouble  to  thi 
commentators — 

«*  Black  it  the  badge  of  heU, 
The  hue  of  dungeoat,  and  the  mAoo<  of  nighU' 

Various  substitutes  have  been  prs' 
posed  fbr  the  word  *<achoor  The 
variorvm  reads  *•  scowl,"  which  was 
introduced  by  Warburton.  Theobald 
conjectured  ••  atole."  The  margmoBa 
present  *<  shade,"  which  it  as  poor  as 
poor^aa  bt.    We  believe  the  original 
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word  ^'sebool'*  to  be  Hgfat,  and  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  diltereDt  iMuiges 
nd  eolonre  by  which  different  schools 
or  sects  or  frmtemittes  were  formerly 
diitmgaished.  **  Bleek,"  says  the  pa». 
sige  before  ua, "  is  the  hue  worn  by  all 
who  belong  to  the  school  or  brother- 
hood of  night" 

The  context  of  tiie  following  pas- 
■ge  seems  iWly  toinatify  the  MS. 
eorreetion,  by  which  **  beauty"  is 
changed  into  ^  learning."  Btauty  may 
bare  been  a  misprint.  Loquitur 
firon-^ 

*  For  where  is  anj  ftvthcyr  in  tlie  world 
Teaches  such  IfominM  as  a  woman's  eye  7 
Learning  Is  but  an  adQunct  to  onrseif, 
And  where  w«  are  our  learninf^  liliewiae  is. 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes, 
Do  we  not  likewise  see  oar  learning  there  ?'* 

Tils,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
emendations  which  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  text 

It  is  cnriona  to  remark,  what  we 
learn  incidentally  from  thia  phiy,  that 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  words 
** doubt*'  and  "debt*  were  pro- 
nounced as  they  are  spelt,  the  ''b" 
being  sounded  no  less  than  the  '^t,*' 
and  that  it  was  the  height  of  afiec- 
iatlon  to  say  **dont"  and  ■'det"  as 
we  do  nowadays.  So  changes  the 
mrma  loqwndU 

Ad  V.  Seem  2.— The  following  in 
fhe  old  copies,  is  obvioualy  a  mis- 
print— 

"BojMrfaunl-lllce  would  I  o'enwar  his  state, 
That  be  should  he  mj  fool,  and  1  his  fate.'* 

The  xariomm  edition  reads  **  portent- 
like.**  In  1826,  Mr.  Sinser  published 
"potent-like."  The  MS.  corrector 
nggeata  *' potently;"  and  this  we 
wer  prefer. 

When  the  princess  is  informed  of 
the  intended  wit-assault  on  her  and 
her  ladies  by  the  king  and  hia  lords, 
■heexcUums — 

"What  are  thejr 
That  dUr^e  tkdt  breath  againat  us  7" 

"To  'charge  their  breath,* "  says  Mr. 
Collier,  ^  is  nonsense,  and  the  correc- 
tor altera  it  most  naturally  to 

'  What  ai«  thejr 
That  ditrgt  the  breach  against  us  7** 

*  Shonld-any  one,"  says  Mr*  Singer,^ 
*»iih  to  be  eonviooed  of  the  utter  im- 


poeslbflity  of  the  eorreetor  haymg  bad 
access  to  better  authority  than  we 
possess—nay,  of  his  utter  incapacity 
to  comprehend  the  poet,  I  would  re- 
eommend  this  example  of  his  akill  to 
their  consideration.  The  encounUri 
with  which  the  ladies  are  threatened, 
are  encounters  of  toords,  urit  combats  f^ 
and  therefore  it  was  quite  natural  that 
they  should  talk  of  their  opponents  aa 
**  charging  their  breath  againftt  them." 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Singer;  but  we 
willingly  change  **  love-feat,"  in  this 
sara^  scene,  into  <*  loye-suit,"  at  the 
bidding  of  the  MS.  corrector. 
•*  Oh,  poverty  in  witT*  exclaims  the 

Siincess,  when  she  and  her  ladies  have 
emolisbed  the  king  and  his  compan- 
ions in  the  wit-encounter.  **  Kingl?- 
poor  flout !"  The  MS.  corrector  reads, 
"  killed  by  pure  flout ;"  and  Mr.  Singer 
**  has  no  doubt"  that  ** stung  by  poor 
flout"  is  the  true  reading.  We  see 
no  reason  for  disturbing  the  original 
text  A  double  meaning  is  no  doubt 
intended  in  the  expression  ''kingly- 
poor  flout"  It  means  **  miehty  poor 
iMidinage ;"  and  then,  a  king  being  one 
of  the  performers,  it  also  means  ^  re- 
partee as  poor  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  royal  lips ;"  these  being 
usually  understood  to  be  better  fitted 
for  taking  in  than  for  giving  out  **  good 
things." 

MrostJMMER  NioHT^  Dream^— 
Act  I  Scene  1.— « Near  the  end  of 
Helena's  speech,"  says  Mr.  Collier, 
**  occurs  this  couplet  where  she  is 
stating  her  determination  to  inform 
Demetrius  of  the  intended*  flight  of 
Lysander  and  Hermia — 

"And  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense'^ 

which,"  continues  Mr.  Collier,  •'is 
only  just  intelligible ;  but  the  old  cor> 
rector  bingularly  improves  the  passage 
by  the  word  he  substitutes:-- 

*  And  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  dear  r 


The  old  corrector  is  an  old  woman 
who,  in  this  case,  has  not  merely  mis- 
taken, but  has  directly  reversed  Shak^ 
speare's  meaning.  So  far  from  saykig 
that  Demetrius's  thanks  will  be  say 
**  recompense"  for  what  she  proposes 
doing,  Helena  says  the  very  reverse. 
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tiiat  they  Will  1m  a  severe  aggraTttion 
•f  her  paio.  ^  A  dear  expense  "  here 
means  a  painful  pnrehaae,  a  bitter 
bargain.  **  If  I  have  thanks,  the  sacri- 
fice which  I  make  in  giving  Demetrias 
Ibis  information  will  be  donbly  dis- 
tressing to  me."  Of  course  she  would 
much  rather  that  Demetrius,  her  old 
lover,  did  not  thank  her  for  setting 
him  on  the  traces  of  his  new  mistress. 
Thanks  would  be  a  mockery  in  the 
fircumstances,  and  this  is  what  Helena 
means  to  say.  Such  is  manifestly  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  as  may  be 
gathered  both  from  the  words  them- 
selves, and  from  their  connection  with 
the  context,  which  is  this — 

"  I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hennia*a  flight : 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he  to-morrow  night 
Punue  her ;  and  for  this  intelligence, 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  if  a  dear  expeoM  ; 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  m  j  pain. 
To  Aooe  Am  tight  thither,  and  back  again.*' 

The  sight  of  Demetrius,  and  not  bis 
fjbav)^,  was  to  be  Helena's  recmnp^nae* 
Act  IL  Scene  1. — The  corrector  is 
vaquestionably  wrong  in  his  version 
•f  the  selines.  Of  Titania  it  is  said 
by  one  of  the  £uries  that 

**  The  cowslips  Udl  her  pensioners  be. 
In  their  gold  eoat$  spots  you  see. 
ThoM  be  rabies,  faiiy  favours,"  ho» 

The  MS.  corrector  reads  "all"  for 
"tall,"  and  "cups"  for  "coats,"  to 
the  manifest  deterioration  of  the  text 
Mr.  Sioger  thus  explains  the  matter, 
to  the  satisfaction,  we  should  think,  of 
all  readers.  "This  passage  has  re- 
ference to  the  band  of  gentlemen- 
pensioners  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
took  80  much  pride.  They  were  some 
of  the  handsomest  and  tallest  young 
men  of  the  best  families  and  fortune, 
and  their  dress  was  of  remarkable 
splendour— their  coats  might  well  be 
said  to  be  of  gold.  Mr.  Collier's  ob- 
jection that  *  cowslips  are  never  tall,' 
is  a  strange  one.  Drayton  in  his 
Nymphidia  thought  otherwise,  and 
surely  a  long-stalked  cowslip  would 
be  well  designated  by  a  fairy  as  tall." 
Aei  IL  Scene  d.—Tbe  alteration  of 
"oonferenee"  into  "eonfidence"  in 
the  foUowmg  lines  is  an  improvement^ 
most  deeid^ly,  for  the  worse,  Ly- 
sander  and  Hermia  are  goin^  to  sleep 
k  the  wood.    She  says  to  him — 

'*  NaT,  good  Lysander,  for  my  sake,  nj  deai^ 
J9y«  mrther  oflr  yet,  4o  not  lye  so  near. 


Xjfsauhr.— Oh,  take  tiie  mutt,  nrMt*  eCay 

innocence ; 
Lore  takes  the  meaning,  in  lore*!  amfgrmce.^ 

That  is,  love  puts  a  good  eonstmdioB 
on  all  that  is  said  or  done  in  the  **eoii- 
ference,"  or  intereourse  of  love.  "  Coi» 
fidence,"  the  MS.  correetion,  makes 
nonsense. 

Act  UL  Scene  2.— The  maimos 
seem  to  be  right  in  channng  "  Whit 
news,  my  loveT  into  "  W^t  mesas 
my  lover  in  the  speech  in  which 
Hermia  is  appealing  passionately  to 
her  old  lover  Lysan&r. 

Act  Y,  Scene  1. — But  we  cannot 
accept  the  substitution  of  **hot  ke 
and  wonderous  see/^tng  snow"  for  the 
much  more  Shakespearian  **  hot  ice 
and  wonderous  strange  snow."  The 
late  Mr.  Barron  Field's  excellent  emen- 
dation of  the  following  lines  is  borne 
out  by  the  MS.  correction — 

"Then  know  that  I.  one  Snug  the  Joiner,  aa 
A  lion's /eU,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam." 

"Fell"  means  skin.  The  old  read- 
ing was — 

**  Then  know  that  I,  as  Snug  the  joiner,  aa 
A  Utm/M^  nor  else  no  lion"s  dam." 

This  ouffht  to  go  into  the  text,  if  it 
baa  not  done  so  already. 

The  Merchaht  of  Vektcb.— Ad 
/.  6cene  1. — In  the  following  passage 
the  margins  make  rather  a  good  mt 
in  restoring  "when"  of  the  old  edi- 
tions, which  had  been  converted  mfeo 
••who,"  and  in  changing  ••woukT 
kto  ••'twould." 

*'  Ok«  ny  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 
For  saying  nothing,  w&m,  1  am  very  sure, 
If  they  shonld  speak,  'iwouU  almoct  dam* 

those  ears. 
Which    hearing   them   would    call    their 

brothers  foofi." 

Act  17.  Scent  1.— The  Prince  of 
Morocco  says — 

*'  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  shadowed  lirory  of  tiie  temfslMtaL" 

Altered  by  the  MS.  corrector  inie 
••burning  sun,"  which,  says  Mr.  Collier, 
••  seems  much  more  proper  when  the 
African  prince  is  speaxing  of  his  Usck 
complexion  as  the  effects  of  the  son's 
rays."  Mr.  Collier  will  excuse  us: 
the  AfHean  Prinee  is  doing  notliio|[  of 
the  kind.     He  is  merely  throwing 
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MghtoeiB  md  darkness  intd  pie- 
tareaqoe  contrast — aa  the  sun  is  bright; 
or  ^  bumiiiht^j''  so  am  I  his  retainer 
dark,  or  «  shatfowed."  «*  To  speak  of 
the  sun,"  continues  Mr.  Collier,  •*  as 
dortifieiaUy  *  burnished,'  is  very  un- 
worthy." True  :  but  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  it  as  naturaVy  bamished; 
aad  BO  ftur  is  this  from  bein^  unworthy, 
the  eircumstsinces,  highly 
oetical. 

Act  II.  Scene  9.— To  change  the 
words  **  pries  not  to  the  interior,**  into 
•prize  not  the  interior,"  in  the  fol- 
lowlflo^  lines,  is  wantonly  to  deface  the 
ttudouDted  language  of  Shakespeare. 

"  W1»t  many  mMi  desire ! — that  many  may 

be  meant 
Of  the  fbol  multitada,  that  chuse  by  show, 
Niot  learning  more  than  tke  fond  eye  doth 

teach. 
Which  pna  not  to  the  interior ;  but,  like 

the  martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall.'* 

Aa  III.  Scene  9.— The  MS.  cor- 
leetor  proposes  a  very  plausible  read- 
mg  hi  the  lines  where  Bassanio  is 
moralising  on  the  deceitfUlness  of  ex- 
Unsal  appearance. 

*  Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gfuiled  surf 
To  a  moet  dangerous  sea,  the  beautaooi 

scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word, 
Tlie  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times 

put  on. 
To  entrap  the  wisest." 

The  corrector  proposes  to  put  a  full 
ttop  after  Indian,  and  to  read  on—* 
•beauty,  in  a  word,"  (is)  "the  seera>- 
fttg  tmth,"  &C.  Mr.  Sin^r  says, 
•Siis  uariation  in  the  pointmg  is  no 
BOrelty;  it  occurs  in  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  published  by  Scott  and 
Webster  in  1833,  and  has  been  satis- 
(ketorily  shown  to  be  ^roneons  and 
untenable  by  a  correspondent  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  vol.  v.  p.  483.**  We  regret 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power,  at  this 
tiae,  to  consult  the  volume  of  Notes 
and  Queries  referred  to  ;  but  we  con- 
fees  that  we  see  no  very  serious  ob- 
jection to  this  new  reading,  except 
the  awkwardness  and  peculmrly  uu- 
Sbakespearian  character  of  the  con- 
straetion  which  it  presents.  That 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  passage  is 
evident  from  the  changes  that  have 
ben  proposed.    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 


gave  •Indian  dowdif^—Mt.  Singer, 
''Indian  gifsy^  which,  however,  he 
BOW  abandons.  We  still  confess 
h  partiality  for  the  oM  text,  both  im 
the  woi'ds  and  in  the  pointing.  •  An 
Indian  beauty"  may  «>ean  the  worst 
species  of  ugliness,  just  as  a  Dntek 
nightingale  means  a  toad.  Still  we 
believe  that  a  good  deal  might  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  MS.  corrector's  puno- 
tiration. 

Bassanio,  descanting  on  the  por- 
trait of  Portia,  and  on  the  difficulties 
the  painter  must  have  had  to  contend 
with,  thus  expresses  his  admiration 
of  the  eyes — 

**  How   could   he   see   to  do  them  T  hvrlBg 

made  one, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steil 

both  hia 
And  leare  itself  im/MrmsM." 

The  corrector  reads  "  unfinished," 
which  Johnson  long  ago  condemned. 

•  Unfurnished*'  means,  as  Mr.  Collier 
formerly  admitted,  unprovided  with  a 
counterpart — a  felloW-eye, 

We  willingly  concede  to  Mr.  Collier 
the  •  bollen"  instead  of  the  wodlen" 
bagpipe.  And  when  he  next  •  blaws 
up  his  chanter^**  may  the  devil  danoe 
away  with  his  anonymous  corrector, 
and  the  bulk  of  his  emendations,  as 
effectually  as  he  ever  did  with  the 
exciseman. 

As  Yoxr  Like  It— Aff  I.  Scene  S. 
— In  opposition  to  Mr.  Collier,  we 
take  leave  to  say  that  Sir  Thomas 
fianmer   was  not   ri^ht  in  altering 

•  there  is  such  odds  m  the  man**  to 
•there  is  such  odds  in  the  men.^ 
What  is  meant  to  be  said  is,  •  there 
is  such  superiority  (of  strength)  in  the 
man ;"  ana  •  odds"  formeriy  signified 
superioritffj  as  may  be  learnt  from  the 
following  sentence  of  Hobbes — "  The 
passion  of  laughter,"  says  Hobbea, 
"  proceedeth  from  the  sudden  ima- 
gination of  our  own  oddi  and  emi- 
nency."*  Mr.  Collier's  man,  who 
concurs  with  Sir  Thomas  Ilanmer,  is, 
of  course,  equally. at  fault 

Act  I  Sceue  3.— •  Safest  hasten- 
that  is,  most  convenient  despatch — 
is  much  more  probable  than  **  fnatefli 
haste,^  masmuch  as  the  lady  to  whom 
the  words  •despatch  you  with  your 
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9^e4  haste**  are  addreflsed,  »  ol- 
lowed  ten  days  to  take  herself  off  in. 
.  Act  II.  Scene  3.— When  Orlando, 
speakin;^  of  his  unnatural  brother,  in 
whoso  hands  he  expresses  his  deter- 
mination to  plijpe  himself,  rather  than 
take  to  robbing  on  the  highway,  says, 

**  I  will  rather  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  Hood,  and  Uoody  brother," 

the  langua£;e  is  so  strikingly  Shake- 
spearian, that  nothing  but  the  most 
extreme  obtuseness  can  excuse  the 
MS.  corrector's  perverse  reading— 

•*  Of  a  diverted,  pnnid,  and  bloody  brother.** 

**  Diverted  blood,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son, means  **  blood  turned  out  of  the 
course  of  nature ;"  and  there  cannot 
be  a  finer  phuise  for  an  unnatural 
kinsman. 

Act  11.  Scene  7.— The  following 
passage  is  obviously  corrupt.  Jacques, 
inveighing  against  the  pride  of  going 
finely  dressed,  says — 

"  Doth  it  not  flow  ai  hugelj  as  the  lea, 
Till  that  the  very  vtry  means  do  ebb  1** 

The  MS.  correction  L 


"  Tin  that  the  rerj  meani  of  voir  do  ebb.** 

Mr.  Singer  suggests,  ♦*  Till  that  the 
wearefs  very  means  do  ebb.**  The 
two  meaniogs  are  the  same  :  people, 
carried  away  by  pride,  dress  finelv, 
until  their  means  are  exhausted 
But  Mr.  Singer  keeps  nearest  to  the 
old  text. 

Act  III.  Scene  4. — **  Capable  im- 
pressure"  must  be  vindicated  as  the 
undoubted  language  of  Shakespeare, 
against  the  MS.  corrector,  Mr.  Col- 
lier, and  Mr.  Singer,  all  of  whom  would 
advocate  ^  palpable  impressure." 

"  Lean  but  on  a  ru«h, 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  imprttturt. 
Thy  palm  a  moment  keepi." 

**  Capable  impressure"  means  an  in- 
dentation in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
sufficiently  deep  to  contain  something 
within  it. 

Act  IV.  Scene  1.— Both  the  MS. 
corrector  and  Mr.  Collier  have  totally 
misunderstood  Rosalind,  when  she 
says,  '*  Marry,  that  should  you,  or  I 
should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than 
my  wit"  The  meaning,  one  would 
think,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Act  V.  Scene  4. — And  equally  ob- 
vious is  the  me:ming  of  the  following 


line,  which  requires  no  emendatm 
Orlando  says  that  he  is 

"  Af  those  who  fear  they  hc|>e,  and  know  they 
fear.** 

That  is,  he  is  as  those  who  fear  that 
they  are  feeding  on  mere  hope — hope 
which  is  not  to  end  in  fruition— aad 
who  are  certain  that  they  fear  or  ap- 
prehend the  worst:—?  ymM  state 
to  be  in.  The  maXi^.M^i».t  correction, 
**  As  those  who  fear  to  hope,  a&d 
know  they  fear,"  is  nonsense. 

Thb  Tamiho  of  the  Shrew.— 
Induction,  Scene  I. — We  agree  with 
the  margins  in  thinking  that  the  foU 
lowing  line  requires  to  be  amended, 
by  the  insertion  of  **  what"  or  **  who." 
In  the  directions  given  about  the 
tricks  to  be  played  off  on  Sly,  it  is 
said — 

"And   when  he  says   he   ie— oiy  that  be 
dreams.** 

The  MS.  corrector  reads,  properly 
as  we  think — 

**  And  when  he  says  what  he  It,  say  that  be 
dreams.** 

Scene  2. — ^There  is  something  very 
feasible  in  the  corrector's  gloss  on 
the  word  afc^r-ale.**  For  "sheer" 
he  writes  **  Warwickshire,"  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  **  shire  (pro- 
nounced sheer)  ale"  is  the  true  read- 
ing. 

Aa  L  Scene  l.—One  of  the  hi^ 
piest  and  most  undoubted  emendationi 
in  Mr.  Collier's  folio,  and  one  whichf 
in  his  preface,  he  wisely  places  in  the 
front  of  his  case,  now  comes  before 
us— ."ethics"  for  "checks,"  in  thees 
lines  in  which  Tranio  gives  advice  to 
his  master  Lucentio-^ 

**  Let's  be  no  ttolos,  nor  no  ttocks,  I  pray, 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checkt. 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured.** 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  condemning 
"  checks"  as  a  misprint  for  "  ethicB,' 
which  from  this  time  henceforward 
we  hope  to  see  the  universal  reading. 
It  is  surprismg  that  it  should  not 
have  become  so  long  ago,  having  been 
proposed  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  nearly 
a  hundred  years  since,  and  star- 
ing every  recent  editor  in  the  face 
from  among  the  notes  of  the  variorum, 
Mr.  Singer  alone  had  the  good  taste 
to  print  it  hi  his  text  of  1826. 
Let  OS  here  bestow  a  pasaiiig  oomp 
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nendstlDii  oa  Mr.  Hunter  for  a  veiy 
ingeDfoiM  leadiogf  or  ntther  for  what 
JB  better,  a  very  aeeeptable  restora- 
tion of  the  old  text,  which  hud  been 
eorrapted  by  Rowe  and  all  rabseqiient 
aditora.  In  the  same  epeecb,  Tramo, 
who  is  advising  Lucentio  not  to  study 
too  hard,  aaye,  aeeording  to  all  the 
common  copies — 

"TUk  logic  wi'  Ui^  ftcquaifiUnM  that  you 
haye." 

The  elder  copies  read — 

"Bflft  lofrto  wi'  tk'  «cquaimta]io«  that  yoa 
hare." 

This  means,  cut  logle,  with  soch  a 
smattering  of  it  as  you  already  pos- 
sess; or,  as  Mr.  Hunter  ezpmns  it, 
"give  the  go-by  to  logic,  as  satis- 
fied with  the  acquaintance  you  have 
slready  gained  with  it."  '•Balk'* 
ought  certainljr  to  replace  **  talk  '*  in 
sU  fntnre  editions,  and  our  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Hunter  fbr  the  emen* 
dation.* 

How  scandalous  it  ii  to  change 
"mould"  into  *" mood"  in  the  follow* 
ing  lines,  addressed  by  Hortenaio  to 
the  termagant  Kate: — 

"HatM,  maid !   how   tamn  you    that !    No 

mates  for  yon : 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould." 

Kate  was  not,  at  least  so  thought 
Hortensio,  one  of  thosct 

'l^naa  mellore  luto  finxit  pra&cordla  Titan." 

Aa  II.  Seem  h — ^We  greatly  pre- 
fer Mr.  Singer's  amendment  of  what 
follows  to  the  MS.  corrector's.  The 
common  text  is  this : — 

*Pttnuihio    (to  Kate).— Women   were    made 

to  bear,  and  so  were  you. 
Kath0rim.—So  such  jade,  sir,  as  you,  If  me 

you  mean.*' 

This  being  scarcely  sense,  the  cor- 
leetor  says — 

*  No  such  Jade  to  Aeor  you,  If  me  you  mean.'* 

Mr.  Singer  says, 

*yo  such  toad  as  you,  dr,  if  me  you  mean.** 

Aa  17.  Scene  2.— <«An  ancient 
sngel  coming  down  the  hill"  has 
puzzled  the  commentators.  The  mar- 
gins read  "ambler."  We  prefer  the 
received  text— the  word  << angel" 
being  probably  used  in  its  old  sense 


t>f  messenfer^  wifb  a  spice  ^f  the 
ludicrous  m  its  employment 

Ad  V,  Scene  1.-— Vincencio,  who 
is  on  the  point  of  being  carried  to 
jail,  exclaims — 

^  Thae  strangen  may  be  hdtd  and  abuted.** 

The  MS.  corrector  'J)rop08e8  "han- 
dled;" and  Mr.  Collier  says  that 
*^ haled"  is  a  misprint,  and  the  line 
•*  hardly  a  verse."  It  is  a  very  good 
verse;  and  "haled"  is  the  very,  in- 
deed the  only,  word  proper  to  the 
place.  On  tqming,  however,  to  Mr.  . 
Collier's  appendix,  we  find  that  he 
says,  "It  may  be  doubted  whether 
*  haled '  is  not  to  be  taken  as  hauled; 
but  still  the  true  word  may  have  been 
handled."  This  is  no^  to  do  doubted ; 
"  haled  "  is  certainly  to  be  taken  for 
hauled^  and  'f handled"  cannot  have 
been  the  right  word. 

All's  Well  tkat  sn>8  Well.— 
Act  J.  Scene  1. — In  Helena's  soliloquy, 
near  the  end  of  the  seene,  the  cor- 
rector, by  the  perverse  transpositioH 
of  two  words,  changes  sense  into 
nonsense.    She  says — 

*'The   mightiest    space   in    fortune  nature 

brings 
To   Join   like    Ukes    and    kiss  IJke  native 

things.'* 

The  lady  is  in  love  with  Bertram, 
who  is  greatly  above  her  in  rank  and 
in  fortune;  and  the  meaning  is,  that 
all-powerful  nature  brings  things  (her- 
self, for  example,  and  Bertram)  which 
are  separated  by  the  widest  interval 
of  fortune,  to  join  as  if  they  were 
"  likes "  or  pairs,  and  to  kiss  as  if 
they  were  kindred  things.  The  MS, 
corrector  reverses  tUs  meaning,  and 
reads — 

*'The     mightiest     space     in    nature    fortune 

brings 
To  Join  like  Ukes  and  kiss  like  attiva  things.** 

But  there  was  no  <*  space"  at  all 
between  Helena  and  Bertram  ia 
point  of  "nature."  They  were  both 
unexceptionable  human  beings.  They 
were  separated  only  by  a  disparity  of 
"fortune."  Why  does  the  MS.  cor- 
rector  ^o  so  assiduously  out  of  hia 
way  for  the  mere  purpose  of  blun* 
ctenng,  and  why  does  Mr.  Collier  so 
patiently  endorse  his  eccentiicities? 
That  is  indeed  marvellous. 


*  See  New  lUuttraHimi,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 
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Ad  L  8ctM  3rf-«IiolenA  mji —       • 

*'  You   know  my  father   left  me  lome  pre* 

aeriptfons 
Qf  nre   end   proved  effeota,  each  wh  hk 

readioK 
And  maiH^fut  experience." 

Read  **  manifokl,''  says  the  eorrector ; 
and  Mr.  Collier  adds,  ''we  may  safely 
admit  the  emendation.**  Retmn  the 
old  reading,  say  we;  "manifest** 
means  sure,  well-grounded,  indisput- 
able, and  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  Shakespeare's  word  than  "ma- 
nifold.** 

Act  III  Scene  2.— Th^  countess, 
comforting  Helena,  who  has  been  de- 
serted by  Bertram,  says — 

'  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer, 
If  thou  en^rosaest  all  the  ^  riefa  are  thine, 
Thou  robb'at  me  of  a  moiety." 

"The  old  corrector,**  says  Mr.  Col- 
Her,  "tells  us,  and  we  may  readily 
believe  him,  that  there  is  a  small  but 
important  error  in  the  second  line. 
He  reads— 

*If  thon  engroaeeat  all  the  griefii  aa  tUne, 
Thou  robbeat  me  of  a  moiety.'  " 

The  small  but  important  error  here 
referred  to  is  committed  by  the  old 
eorrector  himself.  The  countess,  to 
give  her  words  in  plain  prose,  says — 
if  you  keep  to  yourself  all  the  griefs 
which  are  thine,  you  rob  me  of  my 
share  of  them.  The  context  where 
the  countess  addfr— 

"  He  waa  my  aon. 
But  I  do  waah  hia  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  thoQ  art  all  my  child." 

seems  to  have  misled  the  old  cor- 
rector. He  appears  to  have  supposed 
that  the  countess  had  griefs  of  her 
own,  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of 
her  son  Bertram,  and  that  she  pro- 
tests against  Helena's  monopolising 
these  together  with  her  own.  This  is 
the  only  ground  on  which  "  as  **  can 
be  defended.  But  the  answer  is,  that 
idthongh  the  countess  may  have  had 
aiich  griefs,  she  was  too  |n^ud  to  ex- 
press them.  She  merely  expresses 
her  desire  to  participate  in  the  afflic- 
tions Which  aie  Helena's.  This  is 
one  of  the  innumerable  instances  in 
which  Shakespeare  shows  his  fine 
knowledge  of  numan  nature.  What- 
ever grief  a  proud  mother  mxffeel  on 
account  of  a  disobedient  son,  anger  is 
the  only  sentiment  which  she  will 
express  towards  him.    The  word  "as,** 


howismr,  had  the  oMmton  Med  it» 
wookl  have  been  eqaiiraleBl  to  aa 
expression  of  grief,  and  not  loerelj 
of  indignation;  and  therefore  we 
strongly  advocate  its  vejeetioD,  and 
^  retentioB  ia  the  text  of  the  woid 
"are." 

Act  IV.  Scene  2.— The  fcUowing  it 
a  troublesome  passage.  Diana  says 
to  Bertram,  who  is  pressing  his  suit 
upon  her — 

"  I  aee  that  men  make  ropes,  in  anoh  a  acarrt, 
That  we'll  foraak^ooraecrea.'* 

This  is  the  old  reading,  and  it  is 
manifestlv  corrupt  Rowe,  the  ear- 
Nest  of  the  variorum  editors,  reads— 

"  I  aee  that  men  make  hopu,  in  aueh  i^mirt. 
That  we'll  foraake  ouraelvea." 

Malone  gives  "in  such  a  aorae"  for 
"in  such  a  scarre."  The  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  "  in  such  a  suit/*  Mr. 
Singer  says  "  that  it  is  not  necessaij 
to  change  the  word  scarre  at  idl :  it 
here  signifies  anv  surprise  or  alarm, 
and  what  we  should  now  write  a 
icarey  We  agree  with  Mr.  Singer; 
and,  following  its  suggestion,  we  give 
our  vote  for  the  followmg  corredien— 

"  I  aee  that  man  make  hopes,  in  aooh  «  «e«i^ 
That  we*ll  foraake  ouraelvea." 

That  is,  I  see  that  man  expect  that 
we  (poor  women)  will  lose  our  self- 
possession  in  the  flurry  or  agitation, 
into  which  we  are  thrown  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  their  addresses. 

Aa  V,  Scene  l.—We  willingly 
change  the  received  ^tage  direction, 
"enter  a  gentle  flsftnn/fer**— -a  most 
perplexing  character  certainly — into 
"enter  a  ^ntleman,  a  stranger,**  as 
proposed  by  the  old  corrector,  who, 
in  this  case,  corrects  like  a  human 
b^iBg. 

Aa  V.  Scene  3. — To  change  the  fins 
expression 

"Natural    rebellion   done  in  the  &Wr  of 
youth." 

into  "Natural  rebellion  done  in  the 
blaze  of  youth,**  is  to  convert  a  poeti- 
oism  into  a  barbarism.  "  The  blade  of 
youth,"  ia  the  springtime  of  life.  Be- 
sides, there  is  an  affinity  between  the 
word  "natural**  and  the  word  "Wade," 
whkh  proves  the  latter  to  have  been 
Shakespeare's  expression. 

If  "all  was  well  that  ended  well," 
as  the  title  of  this  play  decUres  to  be 
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tk»  eaM^  tt«  MS.  oorreotlms  ihnmgh* 
tot  k  w«nld  be  impregnable;  for 
tbeee  end  with  one  of  the  very  happiest 
oenjeclanil  emeodationa  that  ever  was 
proposed.  Berkam,  ezpluining  how 
biaoa  obtained  from  him  the  ring, 
says,  soeording  to  the  received  text, 

*'  Her  inguit  cvming,  and  her  modern  grace 
Snbdoed  ine  to  her  rate." 

<"  Insult  coniing"  has  baffled  the 
world.  The  marginalia  gives  us  **  Her 
M^bnte  ett#«nmg  and  her  modem  grace 
sobdued  me  to  her  rate."  It  on|^t  to 
bs  mentioned  that  this  excellent  emen* 
datioQ,  which  ought  unquestionably 
to  be  admitted  into  the  text,  was  also 
started  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  Walker,  author  of  the  **  oiiginal.** 

Twelfth  Night,  or  What  you 
wiLL-^Acill.  Sfawiel.— The  following 
words  in  italics  are  probably  corrupt; 
but  the  MS.  eorreetion  of  the  place  ia 
aertainlyavery  bad  piece  of  thikerin^. 
Sebastian  ia  speak intf  of  his  reputed 
likeness  to  his  sister  Viola— **  A  lady, 
air,  though  it  was  said  she  much  re- 
•ambled  me,  waa  of  many  accounted 
beautiful ;  bat  though  i  could  not, 
vt^  such  e^imabk  toendef^  overfar 
believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly 
pnbtiah  her/*  &e.  The  maigina  give 
OB-***  But  though  I  could  not  wiih  ulf" 
tUtmattan  wander  m  far  to  believe 
that"  But  who  em  believe  that, 
Shakespeare  would  wander  so  far  in 
hiB  speech  as  to  write  in  such  a  round- 
about feckless  fashion  as  this?  What 
he  really  wrote  it  may  now  be  hope- 
leas  to  inquire. 

Act  11.  Scene  6. — Malvolio  con- 
gratulating himself  on  his  ideal  eleva- 
tion Bays,  "And  then  to  have  the 
Humour  of  state,"  which  the  MS.  cor- 
rector changes  into  the  poverty  of 
**the  honour  of  state,"  overlooking 
the  consideration  that  *'the  humour 
of  state,**  means  the  high  airs,  the  ca- 
pricious insolence,  of  authority,  which 
18  precisely  what  Malvolio  is  glorying 
that  he  shall  by  and  by  have  it  in 
hia  power  to  exhibit 

Act  III.  Scene  4. — ^We  never  can 
consent  to  change  **  venerable  "  into 
"veritable,''  at  the  bidding  of  the  ve- 
nerable corrector,  in  these  line»— 

"And  to  hli  image  which  methonght  did 
prom  lie 
Uoit  Teaerable  worth,  did  I  deTotion.'* 


•«The  word  ^deretfon,"'  says  Mn 
Singer,  **  at  onee  determines  that  v§^ 
nerabJe  was  the  poet's  word." 

Act  V,  Scene  1. — How  piuch  more 
Shakespcrian  is  the  line — ^'  A  coatraot 
of  eternal  bond  of  love,"  than  the 
corrector's 

"  A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love." 

The  word  ^  bond  "  is  here  used  not  as 
a  legal  term,  but  in  the  more  poetical 
ofttnton. 


Winter's  Talk— Aci  /,  Scene  2.— 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Collier  in  his  ie« 
mark,  that  ^  there  is  no  doubt  we 
ought  to  amend  the  words  of  the  old 
copies,  *What  lady  she  her  lord'  by 
leading,  *  What  ladV  should  her  lozd.'^ 
as  given  by  the  MS.  corrector. 

In  the  same  scene,  Leontes,  expatU 
ating  on  the  falsehood  of  women,  saya— 

'*  But  were  they  falf e 
Ae«%^''  blaekt,  m  windu,  as  waten.'* 

That  is,  as  false  as  "  blacks  "  that  have 
been  dyed  again  and  again  until  they 
have  become  quite  rotten.  This  seems 
Hufficiently  intelligible;  but  it  does 
not  satisfy  our  anonymous  friend,  who 
proposes  ^as  our  dead  blacks;"  that 
is,  as  our  mourning  clothes,  which, 
says  Mr,  Collier,  being  **  worn  at  the 
death  of  persons  whose  loss  was  not 
at  all  lamented,"  may  therefore  be 
termed  fnlse  or  hypocritical.  But 
surely  all  persons  who  wear  mourning 
are  not  hypocrites ;  and  therefore  this 
new  reading  falls  ineffectual  to  the 
ground. 

Act  IV.  Scene  3.— We  perceive  no- 
thing worthy  of  adoption  or  animad- 
version till  we  come  to  the  follow- 
ing. Florizel  is  making  himself  very 
agreeable  to  Perdita,  whereupon  Ca- 
millo,  noticing  their  intimacy,  re- 
.  marks,  aa  the  old  copies  give  it — 

*'He  teiis  her  nomethlng 
That  makes  her  blood  look  oa't" 

There  is  something  obviously  wrong 
here.    Theobald  proposed — 


That  makes 


"  He  telis  her  something 
Jies  her  blood  look  mU» 


Something  that  calls  up  her  blushes. 
This  is  the  received  reading,  and  an 
excellent  emendation  it  is.  But  on 
the  whole  we  prefer  the  MS.  correc- 
tor's, which,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
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80  poetical  as  TheobalcTa,  strikes  os  as 
more  natural  and  simple  when  taken 
with  the  context. 

"He  tells  her  fomethinjjf 
Whieh  traJkev  her  blood.     Look  onH !    Good 

•ooth,  she  ii 
The  queen  of  curda  and  cream." 

On  second  thoughts,  we  are  not  sure 
that  this  is  not  more  poetical  and  dra- 
Hiatic  than  the  other.  At  any  rate, 
we  eive  it  our  auffinage. 

There  is,  it  seems,  an  old  word 
••jape,"  signifying  a  jest,  which  we 
willingly  accept  on  the  authority  of 
the  MS.  corrector,  in  place  of  the  un- 
intelligible word  **  gap,"  in  the  speech 
where  **  some  stretch-mouthed  rascal " 
is  said  **  to  break  a  foul  jape  into  the 
matter."  The  reading  hitherto  has 
been  •'gap."  This,  however,  is  a 
hiatus  only  mediocriterdeflendus.  The 
next  is  a  very  lamentable  ease. 

Act  V,  Seem  3. — Here  the  corrector 
interpolates  a  whole  line  of  bis  own, 
which  we  can  by  no  means  accept. 
The  miserable  Lieontes,  gazing  on  the 
supposed  statue  of  his  wife,  Hermione, 
which  is  in  reality  her  living  self, 
iays,  according  to  the  received  tex^ 

"Let  be.  let  be, 

Would  I  were  dead ;  but  that  methlnks  al- 
ready— 

What  was  he  that  did  make  it  r  see,  my  lord. 

Would  you  not  deem  it  breathed,  and  that 
those  veins 

Did  rerily  bear  bleod  V* 

Here  the  train  of  emotion  is  evidently 
this : — Would  I  were  dead,  but 
that  methinks  already  (he  is  about  to 
add^  I  am,  when  the  life-like  appear- 
ance of  the  statue  forcibly  impresses 


his  senses,  whereupon  he  cheeks  him- 
self and  exclaims,  **•  What  was  he  that 
dki  make  it " — a  god  or  a  mere  man, 
&c.  The  MS.  corrector  favoors  us 
with  the  following  version — 

"  Let  be,  let  be. 
Would  I  were  dead,  but  that  methinks  al> 

ready 
lam  hti  deal,  itone  looking  upon  item  : 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?  see,  my  lord. 
Would  yoo  not  deem  it  breathed  ?"  9tc. 

The  corrector  is  not  satisfied  with 
making  Sliakespeare  write  poorly,  he 
frequently  insists  on  making  him  writs 
contradkstorily,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance. I  am  stone,  says  Leontes, 
according  to  this  version,  looking  upon 
stone,  for  see,  my  lord,  the  statue 
breathes,  these  veins  do  verily  bear 
bipod.  Is  not  that  a  proof,  my  lord, 
that  this  statue  is  mere  stone  1  Most 
people  would  have  considered  this  a 

5 roof  of  the  very  contrary.  Not  so  the 
IS.  corrector,  who  is  the  father  of 
the  emendation ;  not  so  Mr.  Collier, 
who  says  that  *^  we  may  be  thankful 
that  this  line  has  been  furnished,  sines 
it  adds  so  much  to  (he  force  and  clear* 
ness  of  the  speech  of  Leontes."  Truly, 
we  must  be  thankful  for  very  small 
literary  mercies !  Mr.  Collier  may  be 
assured  that  the  very  thing  which 
Leontes  says  most  strongly,  by  impli- 
cation, in  this  speech  is,  that  he  is  not 
stone  looking  upon  stone. 

Our  space  Deingyexhausted,  we  must 
reserve  for  our  next  Number  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  survey  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays  as  am^ded  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier's anonymous  corrector. 
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Two  Frenchmen  have  just  publish- 
ed, at  an  opportune  moment,  a  curioua 
book.  One  of  them  needs  no  intro- 
duction here.  The  readers  who  have 
twice  encountered,  in  Blackwo'id^s 
UBgee,  the  vivacious  and  intelligent  Dr. 
Vvan,  first  under  canvass  for  Bour* 
boo,  and  then  roaminff  in  the  £aatern 
Archipelago,  will  gladly,  we  are  per- 
suaded, meet  him  again  amongst  the 
numdarins.  This  time  he  is  not  alone, 
but  has  taken  to  himself  a  coadjutor, 
hi  the  person  of  M.  Gallery,  once  a 
missionary,  and,  since  then,  inter- 
preter to  the  French  embassy  in  China 
—to  which,  it  will  be  remembered.  Dr. 
Yvan  was  attached  as  physician.  M. 
Gallery  is  author  of  a  Chinese  diction- 
ary, of  a  system  of  Chinese  writing, 
ind  of  translations  from  the  same 
language.  When  we  add  that  both 
gentlemen,  although  at  present  in 
IWioe,  were  long  and  lately  remdent 
in  China,  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  acquisition  of 
sound  information  respecting  its  state 
sod  politics,  and  that  they  nave  had 
free  access  to  the  archives  of  their 
embassy,  it  will  hsrdly  be  doubted 
that  they  have  efficiently  carried  out 
thdr  intention  of  giving,  a  lucid  ac- 
count of  the  origin  ana  progress  of 
the  civil  war  ^now  waging  in  that 
eountry,  bringing  it  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  co-operation  of 
one  well  acquainted  with  the  Chinese 
tongue  must  have  been  invaluable, 
and  perhaps  indispensable  to  Dr. 
Yvan,  who,  for  his  part,  has  evi^ 
dently  contributed  to  the  common 
sftcck  his  shrewd  and  observant  spirit 
and  pleasant  unaffected  style.  The 
book,  which  was  published  in  Paris 
h  the  second  week  of  July,  has 
reached  us  rather  late  for  deuberate 
review  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Magazine,  but  there  is  still  tune  to 
^ve  some  account  of  its  contents. 

**  The  Chinese  insurrection,"  1>t^ 
Tvan  commences,  **  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  events  of  the  pre- 
sent time ;  politicians  of  all  countries 


watch  with  curiosity  the  march  of  thai 
insurgent  army  which  for  three  years 
past,  has  mov^  steadily  onwards  with 
the  avowed  object  of  upsetting  the 
Tartar  dynaaty."  The  Doctor  then 
sketches,  in  a  few  very  interesting 
pages,  the  chief  eventa  of  Ghinesa 
history  during  the  first  half  of  th* 
present  century,  with  particular  re« 
£drence  to  the  biojgrraphy  of  the  last 
eipperor,  deceased  in  1850,  and  to  tha 
situation  of  the  Chinese  empire  at  tha 
close  ot  his  reign. 

The  late  emperor,  who  assumed, 
upon  ascending  the  throne,  the  nama 
of  Tao-Kouang,  B' ill/ant  Rea<oti^  was 
the  second  son  of  Emperor  Kia^King, 
a  feeble  and  incapable  monarch,  whos« 
power  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of 
an  unworthy  Ikvourite,  a  certain  lin- 
King,  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  in 
Chinese  annals,  incidents  of  this  kind 
are,  we  are  told,  by  no  means  rare* 
The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  has  always 
great  influence  in  palace  intrigue% 
and  his  degraded  condition  by  no 
means  constitutes,  in  that  aingular 
country,  a  bar  to  his  ambition.  That 
of  Lin-King  was  boundless.  He 
aspired  to  the  throne.  Having  gained 
over  most  of  the  military  mandaruMy 
he  marched  into  Pekin— one  day  that 
the  emperor  was  out  hunting  with  his 
sons — a  body  of  troops  whose  chiefii 
were  entirely  devoted  to  him,  and  die* 
tributed  them  m  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  palace.  His  plan  was  to  kill  the 
emjMror  and  prunces,  and  have  him« 
self  proclaimed  by  the  army.  To* 
wards  evening  Kia-King  and  his 
eldest  son  returned  to  the  palace, 
whose  gates  had  scarcely  closed  be* 
hind  them  when  it  was  surrounded  by 
troops.  In  his  haste  and  agitaiion 
the  chief  eunuch  had  net  noticed  that 
the  emperor's  second  son  had  not  r»> 
turned  with  his  father.  The  conspi- 
racy had  just  broken  out  when  that 
prmce  entered  Pekm.  He  was  alone» 
m  a  hunting  dress,  with  none  of  the 
insignia  of  his  rank,  and  he  rode 
through    the     streets   unrecognised, 
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noting  the  ^neral  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, whose  cause  he  soon  under- 
stood. Outside  the  palace  he  found 
the  ambitious  eunuch  haranguing  his 
partisans,  and  at  once  perceived  that 
his  father's  favourite,  at  whose  inso- 
lence he  had  often  felt  indignant,  was 
nt  the  head  of  the  revolt  Mingling 
with  the  throng  of  horsemen,  he  drew 
near  to  the  traitor ;  amidst  a  host  of 
enemies,  neither  his  coolness  nor  his 
courage  failed  him.  Neither  did  his 
Hk\[\ :  he  tore  from  his  coat  its  round 
metal  buttons,  slipped  th^m  into  his 
fowling-piece,  took  a  short  aim  at 
Llo-King,  and  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  spot!  Upon  their  leader's  faill, 
the  rebels  fled,  throwing  away  their 
arms,  and  the  prince  triumphantly 
entered  the  palace,  whose  threshold 
they  had  not  yet  sullied.  Old  Kia- 
King  learned,  at  one  time,  his  past 
dmger  and  present  safety. 

The  prince  who  had  displayed  such 
happy  promptitude  and  presence  of 
mind,  ascended  the  throne  of  China 
in  1820.  He  was  then  forty  years  of 
n;^.  Accordiog  to  the  custom  of  the 
princes  of  his  dynnsty,  he  had  married 
a  Tartar — a  big-footed  woman.  By 
her  he  had  no  children;  but  his  con- 
cubines had  borne  him  a  numerous 
family.  In  Chin  i,  law  and  usage  re- 
oognise  no  difference  between  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate  children.  All 
have  the  same  rights  of  succession. 

_**  During  the  first  period  of  his 
reign,  Tao-Kouang  selected  his  minis- 
ters from  amongst  those  statesmen 
who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  were 
the  faithful  guardians  of  Chinese  tra- 
ditions. Every  nation  that  traces  its 
history  to  a  very  remote  period  has 
its  conservative  party.  In  quiet  times 
the  government  lies  naturally  in  the 
hands  of  these  representatives  of  old 
national  guarantees.  But  when  it 
bi>comes  indispensable  to  modify  an- 
cient institatrons,  their  exclusive  at- 
taohment  to  things  of  the  past  becomes 
a  feal  danger.  This  political  truth  is 
as  perceptible  in  the  history  of  the 
revolution  of  the  Empire  of  the  Centre 
aa  in  our  own.  Tao-Kouang's  agents, 
Chinese  to  the  backbone,  and  full  of 
superb  disdaio  for  the  barbarians,  led 
their  country  into  a  disastrous  war, 
beeause  they  did  not  andemtand  that 
tJie  moment  was  oome  for  them  ta 
descend  from  the  diplomatic  eleva- 
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tlon  upon  which  their  presumption 
and  European  forbearance  had  so 
long  maintained  them.  At  a  lata 
period,  the  same  spirit  of  resistaiiee 
to  the  necessity  of  the  times  brought 
on  the  insurrection  whose  history  w« 
are  about  to  trace,  so  that  the  two 
most  important  events  that  ChineM 
annals  have  recorded  during  the  hist 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  war  with  Eng- 
land and  the  revolt  of  Kouang  ^ 
have  been  determined  by  the  sains 
cause." 

Dr.  Yvan  then  gives  an  outline  of 
the  dispute  with  England,  the  conse^ 
quent  war  and  ultimate  treaty,  upon 
whksh    it    is    necessary    to    dwell, 
since  the  circumstances  are  ^miliar 
to  most  English  readers,  although  in 
France  they  have  been  often  distort- 
ed, and  to  many  are  but  imperfectly 
known.      He  blames  Lin,  whom  he 
describes  as  being  then  '*a  man  of 
about  fifty,  wearing    the    plain  red 
button  and  the  peacock's  feather  with 
two  eyes,"    for  his    seizure  of  tht 
opium,  especially  because,  by  his  zeal, 
acthdty,  and  by  the  terror  he  inspired^ 
he  had  given  life  and  vigour  to  ^i# 
Chinese  custom-hoxise,  and  had  mad* 
a  great   advance   towards   the  snp- 
pressioii  of  opium  smuggling.    ^^In 
France,"    «ays    MM,     Callery     and 
Yvan,  ^ where  ideas  are  not  always 
just,  it  is  tak^  as  an  established  fact 
that,  in  the  opium  war,  all  the  oppres- 
sion was  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and 
that  right  succumbed  when  the  treaty 
of  Nankih  was  signed.    Nothing  can 
he    fiilser  than  this.     The    English 
smuo;gled  on  the  coasts  of  the  Celes- 
tial* Empire  exactly  as  smuggling  is 
to  this  day  carried  on  by  foreigners 
on  our  coasts  and  frontiers;   but  it 
has  not  yet,  that  we  are  aware,  heen 
established  as  a  principle  that  govern- 
ment may  seize    foreign    merchants 
and  threaten  them  with  death,  upon 
the  pretext  that  vessels  with  prohioit- 
ed  merchandise  are  riding  at  anchor 
off  Havre  or  Marseilles."    It  is  very 
couraoreous  of  these  gentleman  thus 
to  tell  their  countrymen  the  truth. 
We  hope  it  will  not  injure  the  sale  of 
their  book;  we  have  small  expecta* 
tion  of   its  making   many  converts 
from  the  received  opinion  in  Prance, 
that  the  part  played  by  the  English 
in  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  affair  was 
that  of  wholesale  poisoners,  orammittg 
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thflirdrag  down  their  ^tim*s  flmMit  Dr.  Ytab,  *«haye  hitherto  eoncfved 
at  btyonet's  point  at  all  that  those  English  bandits  have 

When  Commianoner  lin  had  done   done  against  order  and  justice,  and 
all  the  mischief  he  coold,  burving  the   five  hnodred  years  hence  our  naticm 
qiiam  with  quicklime,  and  brin^g   will  still  deplore  its  humiliation.    In 
a  Brittsb  squadron  op  Canton  nveri  the  6th  moon  of  this  year,  more  thatt 
bhamg  at  the  forts,  he  waa  recalled,  twenty  Chinese  were  killed  by  the 
and  Ki*chan  replaced  him.     Ki-ehaa   strangers :  their  bodies  were  throwA 
was  a  capable  man,  resolute  but  pm^   into  the  river,  and  buried  in  the  belly 
dent ;  he  saw  that  China  had  found   of  the  fishes ;  but  our  high  aothoritiee 
more  than  her  match,  and  at  once   have  treated  these  affiiire  as  if  tbey 
accepted    the    barbarian    ultimatum,   bad  not  heard  speak  of  them ;  they 
The   emperor  refused   his  sanction,  have  considered  the  foreign  devils  as 
and  infiicted  upon  the  unlucky  nego-   if  they  were  gods,   have  taken  no 
tiator  the  most  signal  disgrace  any   more  account  of  Chinese  than  if  they 
high  functionary  had  endurod  during  were  dog's  meat,  and  have  despised 
his  reign.    Poor  Ki-chan  was  publiclT   men's  lives  like  the  hairs  that  aT9 
degraded,   his   property   confiacated,  riiaved  off  the  head.     Thousands  of 
hia  house  razed,  his  coneulnnea  were   persons  have  lamented  and  been  in^ 
sold,  and  he  himself  was  sent,  an  dignant ;  grief  has  penetrated  the  mar. 
exile,   into    the   depths  of  Tartary.  row  of  their  bonea,^  d^.,  dtc.    These 
Those  who  would  know  more  of  him  abaord  accusations  and  ealomnies  bad 
need  but   refer  to  M  M.  Hue  and  not,  at  the  time,  any  influence  on  Kk 
Gabet'a  curious  journey  to   Thibet,  in*s  political  destiny.     The  emperor 
At  Lassa,  those  mtrepid   travellers  recalled   him  to  Pekin,  graced  him 
hiew  him  well.     Dr.  Yvan  and  Mr.   with   new  dignities,  and  made  him 
Gallery  were  intimate  with  another  Hoo-tchang-ha'a   colleague.      These 
Chmese  diplomatist,  Ki-in,  a  relation  two  statesmen  then  tried  to  introduce 
ef  the  emperor,  who  signed  the  treaty'  certain  reforms,  beginning  with  the 
ef  Nanlun,  and  whom  they  consid^  army,  whose  bows  and  arrows  and 
one  of  the  two  greatest  statesmen   old  matchlocka  they  exchanged  for 
that  Tao-Kouang  luuL  The  other  waa  percussion  guns— thus  jumping  clean 
Mou-tohang-ha,   the    Chmese   prime   over  the  intermediate  stage  of  ffint 
minister  or  president  of  the  eounei)*   and  steeL     A  curious  illustration  of 
'^Itis  very  probable  that  the  Sublime   Chinese    immobility    for    eenturicK 
Emperor,  the  son  of  Heaven,  never  Alter   a  year's  trial,  Ki»in  reported 
exacUv  knew  what  passed  between  the  great  perfection  attained  by  artl^ 
the  ^glish  and  the  Chtneae.     He  fieers,  oflSoers,  andaoldierB,  in  mann^ 
died,  doubtless,   in  the  consolatory  lecturing  and  making  use  of  the  new 
belief  that  his  troops  were  invincible,  implements  of  war.     ¥his  was  t^ 
and  that,  if  Hong-Kong   had  been  wards   the    close   of  IVio-Kouang^i 
Aven,  aa  an  alma,  to  a  few  miaerable  rei^     The  conciliatory   spirit  mi 
breignere,  it  was  because  tbey  had  enlightened  viewa  of  the  two  minia^ 
implored  the  happinesa  of  becoming  teia  gave  promise  of  that    praetica! 
Ins  subjects."     The  treaty  of  Nan*  progress  which  even  the  most  eon^ 
kin  signed,   Ei-in,  named   governor  aervative   Earopeana  mnst  admit  to< 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Kooang-Tong  be  needed  in  uhina.     Suddenly  an 
and  Kouan^Si,  took  up  hia  abode  A  nnexpectsd    and     important     eveifl 
Canton.       ay    the     aiapositioii    he  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
showed  to  be  on  good  terms  with       ''Upon  the  aoth  Febmary  1860."— 
foreigners,  and  by   his   enlightened    thns  does  Dr.  Yvan,  after  his  brief 
and  progreesive  policy,  he  drew  upon  preliminary  retioapeet,  commence  hia 
hunself  the    hatred  of  the  bigoted   seeoiid  chapter—^  at  seven  o'clock  hi 
populace,  who  accused  him  of  leaning  the  moniag,  the  approaches  to  the 
to  the  barbarians  and  betiaying  hia  imperial   palace  at  Pekin  were  ob^ 
soverwga.     In  mnumerable  placarda  atraeted  by  a  comp«et  crowd  of  man- 
he  waa  held  up  to  popular  odium  and  darina  of  the  inferior  oiasses,  and  of 
vmgesnce.     *'  Our  camlvovoua  man-  aervaata  in  white  garmenta  with  yeU 
daima,"  be^  one  of  theae  violent  low  gixdlee,  convenbgin  a  low  voiee^ 
aod  incendiaiy  han4>biU%  given  1^  vhi^ttbeir  laatmea  iToie  an 
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nion  nf  official  grief.  In  the  midst  of 
this  thronff.of  subordmate  fnnotion- 
arfc9,  stood  sixteeD  individttals,  each 
Attended  by  a  servant  holding  a  saddle- 
horse.  These  sixteen  persons  wore 
the  satin  cap  fastened  under  the  chin 
and  <iurnioanted  by  the  white  button  ; 
they  had  a  girdle  of  bells  ;  a  tube  of 
a  yellow  colour  was  slung  over  their 
shoulilers,  and  they  all  earned  whips. 
A  great  dignitary  issued  from  the 
pabi^e,  and  delivered,  with  his  own 
hnnd,  to  each  one  of  these  men,  a 
dcMpufch  closed  with  the  imperial  red 
8c/d  ;  they  received  it  with  a  bow, 
brought  each  the  yellow  tube  round 
upon  IjJB  breast,  and  respectfully  placed 
withir]  it  the  official  despatch.  Then 
they  mounted  their  horses,  and  the 
grooms  fastened  them  to  the  saddle 
with  straps  that  passed  ovor  the 
thi^ha.  When  they  were  thus  well 
secTired,  the  crowd  opened  a  passage, 
and  the  horses  set  off^  at  the  top  of 
their  speed.  These  sixteen  messen- 
gers, known  as  JFVifna,  flying  horses, 
were  bound  to  get  over  six  hundred 
li — sixty  leagues— in  every  twenty- 
four  Jiours.  They  bore  the  following 
desi>?itch  to  the  governors-general  of 
the  sixteen  provinces  of  the  Celestial 
Empire: — 

"'In  great  haste,  the  minister  of 
rites  inlbrms  the  Qovernor-genoral 
that,  upon  the  14th  of  the  first  moon, 
the  Supreme  Emperor,  mounted  upon 
the  dr:igon,  departed  for  the  etherial' 
n^gion^.  In  the  morning,  at  the  hour 
of  mao^  his  Celestial  Majesty  trans- 
mitted the  ftnperial  dignity  to  hit 
fourtii  aon,  Se-go-Ko^  and  in  the  even- 
bg,  at  the  hour  of  hoi,  departed  for 
the  abode  of  the  gods.' " 

Directions  for  mourning  completed 
the  despatch.  Agreeably  with  thei 
conf^titution  of  the  empire,  the  defunct 
sovereign  had  namea  his  successor. 
It  waE)  his  fourth  son.  But  he  had 
devi:it<d  f^m  ancient  custom  by  a 
verbrtE  nomination.  The  legacy  of 
Biipreme  power  was  usually  trans- 
mittedf  long  beforehand,  by  s  solemn 
act,  iJeposited  in  a  golden  coffer, 
opened  with  great  ceremony  upon  the 
emperor's  death.  Even  in  China, 
howevi^r,  this  last  will  and  testament 
haii  uttt  ni ways  been  respected,  and  of 
this  Dr.  Yvan  digreoses  to  give  an 
exaiti|}le,  whieh  he  coneiders  as  fully 
illuGtrative  of  ChkMM  maimers  and 


eivillsatlon.    The  tale  he  tells  abounds 
in  what  Europeans  would  laugh  at  as 
burlesque  inventions,  but  which  are 
doubtless  very  possible  occurrences 
amongst  the  Celestials.   We  shall  give 
its  pith  in  a  few  lines.     Tsin-che- 
houang,  the  second  emperor  of  the 
Tsin  dynasty,  was  already  old  and 
infirm  when  he  sent  his  6on  and  heir, 
Fou-sou,  to  iuperintend  the  building 
of  the  great  wall,  at  which  threo  hun- 
dred thousand   men  were    working. 
They  did  less  to  lengthen  it.  Dr.  Yvan 
insinuates,    than     modem    travellers 
have   done.      Whilst  Fou-sou  went 
north,  accompanied  by  the  renowned 
Mon-tien,  the  greatest  general  of  his 
time,  the  emperor  made  a  pilgrinaage 
southwards  to  the  tombs  of  his  ances- 
tors.    When  far  upon  his  road,   ha 
felt  death  approaching,  and  wrote  to 
his  eldest  son  to  hasten  back  to  the 
capital.      Tcha-Kao,  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs,  having  to  seal  and  forward 
the  missive,  audaciously  substituted 
for  it  a  forged  command  from  Tsin- 
che-houang  to  the  prince  and  general 
to  put  themselves  to  death,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  offences.     Next  day 
the  emperor  died,  and  the  infamous 
Tcha-Kao  prevailed  upon  his  second 
son,  Hou-hai  to  seize  the  erown.    To 
carry  out  this  usurpation,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  conceal  for  a  while  the  em- 
peror's death,  lest  the  authorities  and 
young  princes  at  the  capital  should 
proclaim  the    successor  he  had  ap- 
pointed.    So  the  body,  sumptuously 
attired,  and  in  the  same  attitode  as 
when  alive,  was  placed  in  a  litter  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  lattice,  and  by  thick  silk 
curtains,  and  Which  none  approached 
but  those    who  were  in    the  plot 
The  eunuch  had  proclamation  mads 
that  the  emperor,  in  haste  to  return, 
would  travel  day  and  night  without 
quitting  his  litter.     At  meaUtimes  a 
short  halt  was  made,  and  food  was 
handed  into  the  litter,  and  eaten  by  a 
man  concealed  in  it.    UnlnekHy,  the 
weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  smell 
of  the  dead  body  soon  became  intoler- 
able.    This  would  have  revealed  the 
terrible  truth,  had  not  the  ingenious 
eunuch  hit  upon  a  device.     He  sent 
forward  as  anteMlated  decree  by  whksh 
the  emperor  permitted  oyster-carts  to 
follow  the  same  road  as  himself.  This 
had  previously  been  ieverely  prohib* 
iled,  on  aeoottnt  ^  th^  intolerabis 
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■tench   emitted  by  the  oyeteni'-^m 
enomiotia  apeeies  known  to  naturalists 
as  Fpoodylsy<tf  which,  then  as  now, 
the.  Chinese  nrnde  enormous  consump^ 
tion.     The  fishmongers  profited  by 
the  boon ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  fuli-flsvoored  testaceans  soon  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  imperial  con- 
voy ;  the  decompoung  corpse  reached 
the  cajntal  under  cover  of  their  alka^ 
line    eoianations^  and   was  received 
with  gOBga  and  aoclamationB.    Mean- 
while, the    forged  mandate  of   self- 
destruction  was  received  by  Fou^ou 
and  Moag.ti^n.  The  old  offieer  thought 
it  bad  policv  to  order  a  seneral  in 
command  of  three  bundred  thousand 
men  to  commit  suicide,  and  treated 
the  mission  as  apocryphal.    But  Foo- 
sou,  considering  only  his  duty  as  a  son 
and  subject,  stabbed  himself  forthwith. 
The  accession  of  the  present  em- 
peror was  unattended  by  any  such  un- 
toward   circumstaoces,  notwithstsad^ 
ing  the  irregularity  of  his  nomination, 
to  iMhieh  the  formal  Chinese  attach 
much  importance.    He  ascended  the 
throne   without    opposition,  quitted, 
according  to  custom,  the  name  he  had 
till  then  borne,  and  assumed  thai  of 
•  Hi^n-foung,  which  signifies  Complete 
JirnndancA,    His  accession  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  both  the  political  partiea 
into  which  China  is  divided,  and  which 
the  authors  of  this  vohime  designate 
IS  excluaienists  and  progressive  con- 
•ervativea.    The  former  expected  to 
find  in  him  a  stanch  supporter  of  their 
principles.    If  they  did  not  anticipate 
the  rebuilding  of  the  crumblinff  wall 
of  China,  they  doubtless  hoped  that 
be  would  so  fortify  Canton  river  aa  to 
prevent  the  Jir6-6o'i/«  of  the  barbarians 
from  ascending  it  to  the  capital  of  the 
Uvo  Kouangs.    The  progressive  party, 
vpon  the  other  hand,  thought  that 
the  son  of  Tao-Eouang,  and  the  pupil 
of  Ki>in,  would  maintain  peace  with 
the    foreigner,  regulate   tne    opimn 
tnde— aa  the  English  have  done  in 
Iq^  and  the  Dutch  in  Malaya^-and 
would  introduce  into  the  Chinese  fleets, 
iRmes,and  administrations,  those  re- 
&riDa  which  lapse  of  time  had  rendered 
ittceMaiy.     MM.  Yvan  and  Callery 
dselare,  that  when  they  learned  the 
enperor  a  death  they  at  once  antici- 
fitted  important  events.    It  was  to  be 
wed  tliat  the  aew  sovereign,  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  would  ay  mpathSe  with  the 


sentiments  and  wishes  of  those  of  hto 
own  age.  And  in  China,  where  every 
thing  seems  diametrically  opposed  to 
what  we  observe  in  other  countries, 
the  ycmng  men  of  education  and  the 
ignorant  populace  compose  the  high 
conservative  party.  These  two  classes 
profess  the  same  hatred  of  foreigners^ 
the  same  insUnotive  repugnance  for 
foreign  institutions.  ''They  are  r»» 
actionary  by  nature,  and  by  their  at- 
tachment to  national  customs.  It  is 
the  men  of  mature  a^e  who,  formed 
at  the  school  of  expenenoe,  appreciate 
the  arts  and  institutions  of  Christian 
nations.  When  we  were  in  China; 
Ki-in,  before  he  had  undergone  any 
disgrace,  frequently  praised  the  gov- 
ernments of  England,  the  United 
States,  and  France ;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  Ki-chan,  unjustly  precipitated 
from  the  summit  of  greatness,  tx** 
pressed  the  same  thoughts  to  MM.  Hue 
and  Gabet,  in  the  holy  e^  of  Thibet" 
For  some  time  the  new  emperor 
disapf^ointed  all  parties.  Surrounded 
by  flatterers,  eunuchs,  and  concubines, 
he  remained  inactive  in  his  immense 
palaee,  which  equals  in  size  one  of  the 
large  European  fortified  towns.  He 
went  not  beyond  the  limits  of  these 
gardens  whose  walks  are  strewn  with- 
sparkling  quartz,  and  seemed  absorbed 
by  volui^uous  enjoyments^  Politiciane 
were  wondering  at  this  long  inaction, 
when  one  day  we  tbunder-elond  hurst. 
The  absolute  monarch  displayed  hie 
power;  the  reactionary  party  triumph- 
ed. The  Pekin  Moniieur  published 
the  dismissal  of  Mon-t§hang-ha  and 
Ki-in,  overwhelming  them  with  abuse, 
and  declaring  them  degraded  to  in- 
ferior rank  &  The  doeument  was  dated 
in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tao- 
Konang— the  year  of  an  emperor'e 
death  being  always  reckoned  by 
Chinese  chronologists  as  bdong^g 
entire  to  his  reign.  The  successors  of 
the  disgraced  ministers  were  selected 
from  among  tiie  bitterest  enemies  of 
Europeans,  and  their  chief  efforts  were* 
directed  to  neutralise  the  effect  which 
the  contact  of  the  barbarians  might 
have'  produced  upon  certain  of  their 
countrymen.  This  departure  from  the 
policy  of  Tao-Konang,  who  had  placed 
entire  confidence  in  Ki-in,  and  had 
loaded  him  with  marks  of  esteem, 
brought  ill-luck  to  the  new  emperor. 
Very  soon  after  the  victory  of  the 
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reactionary  party,  th^  first  news  earae 
«f  the  revolt  of  Kotiang-Si. 

There  had  been  precursory  armp- 
toms  of  thia  insurrection.  It  bad  oeen 
currently  reported  amongst  the  people 
that  prophecies  bad  fizea  the  re-estab» 
liahment  of  the  Mins[  dynasty  to  take 
place  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  that 
cycle,  which  year  corresponded  with 
▲.  D.  1851.  It  was  further  said  that 
a  sage,  who  Kved  under  the  last  em* 
peror  of  that  race,  had  saved  his 
standard,  and  had  foretold  that  he 
who  displayed  it  in  the  midst  of  his 
army  should  mount  the  throne.  At 
the  be^nning  of  the  insurrection  it 
was  affirmed  that  the  rebels  marched 
beneath  this  miraculpus  banner,  and 
Ibis  was  implicitly  believed  by  the 
people.  <*  The  vulgar  are  incredulous 
of  the  extinction  of  old  royal  races  ; 
it  is  never  certain  that  their  last  re- 
presentative is  in  his  tomb :  there  are 
people  in  Portugal  who  still  look  for 
the  return  of  Don  Sebastian,  killed, 
three  centuries  ago,  at  the  battle  of 
Alcazar-Quivir."  An  uneasy  feelmg 
soon  spread  far  and  wide,  with  ru- 
mours of  the  defection  of  mandarins. 
The  legitimacy  of  the  Tartar  dynasty, 
and  the  necessity  of  substitutmg  for 
it  a  national  one,  were  publicly  dis* 
trussed.  Here  Dr.  Yvan  translates  an 
extract  from  an  English  paper,  in 
which  great  importance  is  attached 
to  the  insurrection,  and  to  the  cry  for 
reform  which  o^  all  sides  was  heard. 
This  was  in  August  1860.    He  then 

Sints  the  portraits  of  the  emperor 
ien-foung  and  of  the  pretender 
Tien-te.  The  former  is  twenty-twot 
the  latter  twenty4hree  years  of  ase. 
Without  entering  into  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  phyucal  and  mental 
q,aAlities  of  the  Uffo  parsonages,  some 
of  which  will  incidentally  manifest 
themselves  as  we  proceed,  we  extract 
«  few  leading  traits  of  Tien*te,  whose 
portrait  forms  the  A'ontispiece  to  the 
volume  we  are  examining*  ^  Study 
and  vigils  have  prematurely  aged  him. 
He  is  grave  and  melancholy,  and  very 
reserv^  communicating  vnth  those 
aiound  him  only  to  give  them  orders. 
His  complexion  is  tmt  of  the  southern 
Chinese—A  saffron  tint  His  impas- 
sible gaxe  seems  to  probe  the  depths 
of  the  human  soul.  He  commands 
rather  by  suggestion  than  by  direct 
dictation.    In  «  word'' (and  this  re- 


minds us  of  Dr.  Yvan's  own  sovereigii;) 
<*  he  has  the  silent  reserve  of  a  nuHi 
who  has  reflected  a  great  deal  befora 
communicating  his  projeots  to  any 
one." 

The  Doctor  then  gives  a  Chisa^ 
man's  description  of  the  pretender'a 
entrance  into  one  of  the  namera*«ia 
towns  taken  by  his  troops.  ''The 
new  emperor  and  his  retinue  reminded 
me  of  the  scenes  represented  at  our 
theatres,  in  which  we  are  shown  the 
heroes  of  ancient  days,  those  who 
lived  before  we  came  under  the  Tartar 
yoke.  The  persons  who  surronnded 
llen-te  had  cut  <^  their  tails,  let  the 
whole  of  their  hair  mw,  and,  instead 
of  the  chang  buttonea  at  the  side,  they 
wore  tunics  epen  in  front  None  (tf 
the  officers  wore  upon  their  right 
thumb  the  pan-tche^  that  archer's  ling 
which  our  mandarins  so  ostenta- 
tiously display.  The  enq)eror  was  in 
a  magnificent  palanqnin,  with  yellow 
satin  curtains,  carried  by  sixteen  offi- 
cers. After  Tein-t^'s  palanqiim  came 
that  of  his  preceptor,  oome  upon  the 
shoulders  of  eight  coolies ;  then  came 
his  thirty  wives,  in  gilt  and  painted 
chaks.  A  raultitiMe  of  serv&nts 
and  soldiers  followed  in  fine  order."  * 
There  is  a  most  important  point  to 
be  noted  in  thb  description — the  ent* 
tin?  off  of  the  tail.  It  is^  perhaps, 
haraly  necessary  to  repei^  that  the 
strange  style  of  hesd^ress  with  whiob 
porcelain  and  rice-paper  pictures  have 
familiarised  Europeans,  is  ef  Tartar 
origui,  snd,  in  the  case  of  the  Chraese, 
a  mark  of  subjugation.  It  was  thus 
that  the  victors  marked  the  vaft' 
qnished— compelling  them  to  shave 
their  heads,  with  the  exception  ol  a 
spot  upon  the  sinciput,  the  hair  upon 
which  was  suffiBrea  to  grow  into  a 
l<mg  tail.  As  a  sign  that  tbey  had 
thrown  off  the  foreign  yoke,  I'i^^te'S 
followers  cut  off  their  tails.  This  bold 
actr*-^  treasonable  oifenee  in  Chma*— 
was  equivalent  to  throwing  away  the 
sofibbiuti,  and  caused  a  great  and 
painfVil  sensation  at  the  eoorl  ot  Pe- 
Kin.  As  a  soft  ojT  counterpoise  to  iV 
the  celestial  Afont'stir,  the  mpertei 
Gazette,  was  mads  to  publisn  a  supt* 
posititious  act  of  submMon  ud  tmr 
part  of  the  rebels,  in  whien  thev  ^W9 
made  to  prostrate  theniaelvea>  deelara 
their  fidelity,  and  mkmiA  to  * 
aadbondafs. 
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The  person  dengttated  bmthe  Chi- 
DMaaQf  in  (he  aoooaot  of  tne  procee- 
sieo,  as  Tien-i^'d  preceptor,  is  his  in- 
Umftte  friend  and  pri? j-ooaoeiUor — 
bis  onij  one— a  very  mysterious  indi- 
vidoal — whether  bis  father,  his  tutor, 
or  merely  a  friend,  none  know— who 
sooampanies  him  everywhere  Bat 
«s  are  getting  ahead  of  our  subject, 
and  most  glance  at  the  oommenoe- 
men!  of  the  insurrection,  previously 
to  the  appearance  of  Tiea-t^  upon 
the  stage. 

The  province  of  Kouang-Si,  where 
the  rebellion  began,  and  which  is 
larger  than  the  entire  dominions  of 
manv  European  sovereigns,  is  situated 
in  the  soatb-western  portion  of  the 
empire,  is  administered  oy  a  governor- 
general,  and  forms  part  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  two  Kouangs.  its 
Bunntains  are  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  Celestial  Empire ;  but,  ^noe 
tbe  Jesuits  of  Pekin,  no  foreigner  has 
been  sqffered  freely  to  explore  them. 
''  Acc(«ding  to  native  travelers,  these 
mssses  have  the  form  of  various  ani- 
mals onmistakahlv  representing  a 
ciok,  an  eephant,  &o. ;  and  there  are 
rocks  in  which  are  found  encrusted 
fantastical  animals,  petrified  in  the 
most  singular  attitudes,  ^e  have 
carefully  examined  drawings  of  these 
figures,  which  reminded  us  of  the  spe- 
cies resuscitated  by  Cuvier,  and  we 
have  convinced  ourselves  that  tho 
petrified  animals  are  merely  red  stains, 
produced  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  acutely 
defined  upon  the  bUck  surface  of  the 
rook.  The  genesal  aspect  of  Kouang- 
Si  is  linguTarly  picturesque.  That 
vast  district  offers  points  of  view 
which  Chinese  artists  have  frequ^^ntlv 
painted.  To  European  eyes  their  col- 
lections of  landscapes  have  a  strange 
character.  Those  inaccessible  moun- 
tains that  seem  shaped  by  tbe  caprice 
of  human  imaf^ination,  tbose  rocks 
representing  gigjantic  anima's,  those 
rirers  precipitaung  themselves  into 
ga'fs,  over  which  are  thrown  impaa- 
Bsble  bridges,  suggest  an  idea  of  fairy- 
land." A  glance  at  the  map  of 
Koaang-Si  suffices  to  prove  the  intel- 
ligence and  judgment  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs  who  chose  that  province  fur  the 
commencement  of  their  operations. 
UnprDduotive,  by  reason  of  its  moun- 
tainous character,  the  misery  of  the 
inbabitanu  was  a  powerful  auxi  iary 
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to  tbe  rebels.  They  found  at  once 
recruits  for  their  army,  and  natural 
fortresses  for  their  defence.  The  em- 
peror needed  a  far  larger  army,  and 
much  more  efficient  means  of  attack 
than  he  possessed,  to  drive  the  insur- 
gents from  their  fastnesses.  If  de- 
feated in  the  plain,  they  had  always 
the  resource  of  mountain  warfare. 
Dr.  Yvan  compares  the  people  of 
Kouang-Si  to  the  guerillas  who  in 
Spain  so  severely  harassed  the  French 
armies.  Like  them,  he  sa^s,  they  are 
sober,  intrepid,  little  sensible  of  fa- 
tigue, and  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
independence.  After  centuries  of  oc- 
cupation, tbe  Tartars  had  not  yet 
subdued  tbe  remotest  districts  of  thoes 
mountains. 

The  chief  vegetable  products  of 
Kouang-Si  are  cinnamon  and  ani- 
seed. Its  mountainous  conformation, 
and  the  drawings  of  the  Chinese  art- 
iste, leave  little  doubt  that  it  abounds 
in  metallic  depom'S.  Hence  a  seem- 
ing miracle,  wnich  took  powerful  hold 
on  tbe  imagination  of  the  vulgar.  Dr. 
Yvan  tells  the  tale  thus:— 

*' At  tbe  beginning  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  chiefs  determined  to  mark 
the  date  of  their  enterprise  by  the 
erection  of  a  religious  monument.  For 
its  foundation,  labourers  dug  in  de- 
composed rocks,  which  yielded  readily 
to  the  pickaxe.  They  had  attained 
the  depth  of  but  a  few  feet,  when  thej 
came  upon  lumps  similar  in  form  and 
appearance  to  the  stones  in  the  bed 
ot  a  river,  lliese  lumps  were  observed 
to  be  verv  heavy,  and  were  carefully 
examined.  They  proved  to  be  bilver- 
lead  of  great  richness.  It  was  from 
this  providential  bank,  it  is  said,  that 
the  pretender  paid  his  first  soldiers. 
Whatever  the  authenticity  of  the  tale, 
it  is  worth  noting  b^  the  collectors  of 
legends,  whose  wriungs  will  one  day 
divert  the  leisure  of  the  mandarins. 
.  .  .  As  if  to  confirm  this  metal- 
lurgic  miracle,  there  have  recently 
bt^en  discovered  in  Norway  silver  dsN 
posits  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
kouang-  Si." 

It  was  in  August  1850  that  the 
Pekin  papers  for  the  first  time  spake 
of  the  msuri^ents,  whom  they  desiff. 
nated  as  robbers ;  but  robbers  would 
hardly  have  estabished  themselvea 
in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  tbe 
empife,  remote  from  large  towns  and 
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high-roada.  The  rebels  showed  no 
haste  to  contradict  these  rumoars, 
but  rather  allowed  them  to  gain  cre- 
dit, anQ  waited  patiently  in  the  soath- 
west  part  of  the  province,  until  the 
Celestial  tigers*  should  be  sent  against 
them.  They  were  on  terms  of  amity 
with  the  Miao-tsse,  a  race  of  men  in- 
habiting the  wildest  parts  of  Kouang- 
Si.  Dining  one  day  with  a  Chinese 
functionary  of  high  rank,  in  a  pagoda 
at  Canton,  the  author  of  this  book 
received  from  him  a  curious  account 
of  those  people,  which  they  noted 
upon  their  return  home,  and  now 
publish.  The  Miao-tze,  the  minister 
told  them,  are  aborigines  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  that  extends  from  the 
north  of  Kouang-Toung  (the  south- 
ernmost province)  into  the  central 
provinces  of  the  empire.  They  dwell 
m  small  communities,  never  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  persons.  Their 
houses  are  built  on  posts,  like  those 
of  the  Malays.  They  are  warlike  in 
disposition,  and  agriculture  is  their 
purt»uit.  The  Tartars  have  never 
succeeded  in  subduins;  them.  They 
have  retained  the  old  national  cos- 
tume—have never  shaved  their  heads 
— hare  always  rejected  the  authority 
of  the  mandarins  and  the  Chinese  cus- 


toms, fbeir  independence  is  now  a 
recogniJw  fact;  and  upon  Chinese 
maps  a  blank  is  left  for  the  country 
they  occupy,  to  signify  that  it  does 
not  obey  the  emperor.  For  a  great 
many  years  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  subdue  them,  when  sudden !▼,  in 
1832,  they  made  an  incursion,  pillag- 
ing wherever  they  went.  They  beat 
the  Chinese  troops  sent  against  them, 
and  were  got  rid  of  only  by  diplomacy 
and  concession.  They  hold  little 
intercourse  with  their  neighbours, 
and  are  greatly  dreaded  Uy  the  Chi- 
nese of  the  towns,  who  call  them 
man-dogs,  man-woWes.  "They  be- 
lieve them  to  have  tails,  and  relate 
that,  when  a  child  is  born,  the  soles 
of  his  feet  are  cauterised,  to  harden 
them,  and  render  him  indefatiisable. 
These  are  mere  tales,"  continued  the 
Chinese  minister,  whom  Dr.  Yvan 
describes  as  a  young  and  elegant 
man,  and  who  is  apparently  of  the 
more  enlightened  party  in  his  coun- 
try. "In  realitv,  the  Miao-tie 
are  a  very  fine  and.  intelligent  race, 
and  their  manners  have  a  tendency, 
1  think,  to  become  gentle.'-  Such  a 
race  as  this-  was  evidently  a  most 
valuable  ally  for  the  insurgents,  whose 
first  military  movements  put  them  in 


*  Painted  upon  the  bucklers  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  are  all  manner  of  ferocious 
aninials ; — the  tiger  is  the  one  most  frequently  seen,  hence  the  surname.  On  behalf 
of  his  Celestial  friend,  and  in  extenuation  of  this  ridiculous  custom,  Dr.  Yvan  main- 
tains that,  in  many  of  our  European  military  equipments,  the  same  intention  of  ter- 
rifying by  a  fierce  aspect  is  manifest — as,  for  instance,  in  the  bear-skin  caps  of  grena- 
diers, hussars,  &c.  The  Spaniards,  who  bear  little  love  to  any  foreigners,  and  who 
are  particularly  given  to  laughing  at  their  Portuguese  neighbours,  assert  that  there 
was  formerly  m  use,  in  the  Portuguese  army,  the  word  of  command,  **  Rostoftrozao 
emmigoP'' — Ferocious  face  to  the  enemy  !^-upon  receiving  which,  the  soldiers  looked 
exce&sively  savage,  showed  their  teeth,  and  made  a  threatening  gesture.  This  must 
have  been  a  base  imitation  of  the  Chinese.  To  this  day  the  tigtrs^  who  are  often 
faint-hearted  enough,  go  into  action  making  horrible  grimaces.  Dr.  Yvan  gives  a 
very  curious  account  of  the  Chinese  army,  in  which  sound  of  gong  is  used  instead  of 
word  of  command,  and  the  officers  are  stationed  behind  their  men  to  prevent  their 
running  awav— an  exercise  to  which  they  are  extremely  addicted.  Silence  in  the 
ranks  is  far  from  being  enjoined  j  on  the  contrary,  when  approaching  an  enemy,  the 
tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  roar  in  character— their  sweet  voices,  with  a  gong  accom- 
paniment, combining  in  a  discord  that  is  truly  infernal.  There  exists  a  Chinese 
treatise  on  the  art  of  War,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  entitled  Ou-Pi-Tche.  Its  perusal 
is  not  allowed  to  civil  mandarins  below  the  third  rank,  or  to  military  mandarins 
below  the  fourth,  nor,  of  course,  to  persons  of  inferior  degree.  It  is  not  admitted  in 
China  tliat  a  private  person,  a  literary  man,  a  merchant,  an  agriculturist,  can  have 
.any  good  motive  in  studying  such  a  work.  Booksellers  are  permitted  to  keep  but 
one  copy  at  a  tim#,  and  are  compelled  to  register  the  names  of  purchasers.  ^*  Before 
beginning  the  war  with  the  Celestial  Empire,"  Dr.  Yvan  says,  **  the  English  procured 
several  copies  of  this  treatise.  One  day,  at  Canton,  an  American  merchant  men- 
tioned this  fact  to  a  mandarin  of  very  high  rank.  The  mandarin  struck  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand  with  his  fan :  'I  no  longer  wonder,'  he  cried,  *  tl^at  the  red-haired  bar- 
bariaos  vanquished  us  V  '*— L  ^Insurrection  tn  Chine,  chap.  ix.  pp.  119-J24. 
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possesion  of  two  large  towns,  in  one 
of  which  three  mandarins  of  high 
rank  were  UUed  fighting  against 
them.  Sin,  governQr-general  of  the 
two  Koaangs,  took  alarm ;  and  upon 
learning  that  the  rebels  were  coming 
his  way,  solicited  the  honour  of  mak- 
ing a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the 
defunct  emperor.  This  request  was  re- 
fused ;  and  the  troops  he  sent  against 
the  enemy  were  beaten  and  extermi- 
nated. The  antiquated  tactics  of  the 
insurgents — which  would  hardly  hare 
much  success  against  an  j  but  a  Chi- 
nese army — consisted  in  feigning  a 
flight,  and  drawing  their  opponents 
into  an  ambuscade. .  This  succeeded 
several  times  running — ^not  being,  we 
must  suppose,  guarded  against  in  the 
Chinese  twenty-four-volume  treatise 
on  the  art  of  war.  Emboldened  by 
their  repeated  victories,  the  rebels 
crowed  the  frontier  of  Kouang-Si,  and 
entered  Kouang-Toung,  where  they 
soon  met  with  and  massacred,  to  the 
Tcry  last  man,  a  detachment  of  im- 
perial troops. 

Two  political  acts  of  great  infpor- 
tance  were  now  simultaneously  ac- 
complished at  Pekin  and  in  the  insur- 
gent camp.  In  the  former  place,  the 
emperor  sent  for  Lin,  the  opium- 
burner,  and  bade  him  go  ana  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  great  age,  the  austere  man- 
darin promptly  obeyed  As  if  by 
way  of^retort,  the  insurgents  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the 
Mantchous,  who  for  two  centuries 
had  hereditarily  occupied  the  throne 
of  China,  had  no  right  to  it  beyond 
that  of  the  strongest ;  that  that  right 
was  common  to  all— and  that  tbey 
had  an  equally  good  one  to  levy  con- 
tributions on  the  towns  they  con- 
quered. The  Mivntchous,  they  said, 
were  foreigners,  who  had  conquered 
the  country  by  aid  of  a  veteran  army ; 
their  right  of  government  consisted  in 
possessing.  This  proclamation  con- 
veyed the  leading  idea  of  the  rebels, 
which  had  previously  been  nierely 
rumoured.  They  declared  legitimacy 
to  mean  possession ;  and  at  the  same 
time  intimated  their  intention  of  ex- 
pelling the  Mantofaous,  and  transfer- 
ring to  Chinese  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  revenues.  This 
publication  was  the  last  act  of  the 
rebels  in  1850.      It  coincided  with 


the  death  of  Ian,  which  occurred  in 
November  of  that  year.  The  old 
commissioner  was  in  his  seventieth 
year,  and  sank  under  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  his  new  command. 

The  Chinese  year  begins  in  Febru- 
ary. Its  commencement  is  a  sort  of 
commercial  and  financial  crisis,  when 
everybody  pays  and  calls  in  his  debts. 
In  January  it  was  reported  and  be- 
lieved, in  Uanton,  that  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Kouang-Si  was  entirely  sup-  • 
pressed  and^  that  the  celestial  tigers 
bad  gained  imperishable  laurels.  In 
consequence  oi  this  good  news,  busi- 
ness resumed  its  usual  course,  confi- 
dence returned,  and  the  Chinese 
"  settling  day''  passed  without  disaft* 
ter.  It  was  a  mere  trick  of  the  cun- 
ning mandarins  of  Kouang-Toung, 
who,  in  the  interest  of  the  commercial 
community,  had  fabricated  the  bulle- 
tins. The  public  satisfaction  and 
tranquillity  were  soon  dispelled  by 
intelligence  of  the  cuttine  off  of  tails 
already  mentioned,  and  which  admit- 
ted of  no  other  interpretation  than 
«*  War  to  the  Knife  !" 

Li  succeeded  Lin  as  imperial  com- 
missioner in  Kouang-Si.  The  pusil- 
lanimous Siu  was  reduced  four  de- 
grees of  rank,  which  is  something  like 
reducing  a  field  officer  to  an  ensign cy, 
but  was  still  left  governor  of  the  two 
Kouan^.  A  very  bad  sy^em  was 
pursued  by  the  agents  of  the  Chinese 
government — exemplified  by  the  fol-  ' 
lowing  incidents.  In  March  1851, 
the  little  town  of  Lo-Ngan  was  taken 
by  the  insurgents,  who  levied  a  con- 
tribution, seizpd  the  contractor  of  the 
Mont  de  PUti.  or  pawning  establish- 
ment, and  fixed  his  ransom  at  1000 
taels  f  about  £320).  He  paid,  and 
was  released.  Next  day  the  imperial 
troops  drove  out  the  rebels, levied  an- 
other contribution,  andsriueezed  3000 
taels  from  the  contractor !  This  man, 
who  was  influential  in  the  place,  and 
indignant  at  suffering  spoliation  from  ' 
those  who  should  have  protected  him, 
harangued  the  people  in  the  public 
square.  Others  spoKC  after  hini,  and 
at  last  the  excited  mob  cut  off  their 
tails,  swore  ihat  the  reien  of  the  Tar- 
tars was  at  an  end,  and  sent  for  the 
insurgents,  who  came  in  the  night  and 
massacred  the  earrison.  Other  things 
concurred  to  inducedisaffection  among 
the  population  to  the  reigning  dynasty. 
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li  took  for  h\9  second  id  command  s 
ferocious  roaDdarin^  who,  when  gover- 
nor of  the  province  of  Hou-  Nan,  where 
the  ase  of  opium  was  very  prevalent, 
had  adopted  the  barbarous  practice  of 
cutting  offthe  under  lip  of  the  smokers. 
Dr.  Yvan  was  in  China  at  the  time, 
and  saw  several  poor  wretches  who 
had  been  thus  mutilated,  and  whose 
aspect  was  horrible,  the  operation, 
performed  by  clumny  executioners, 
leaving  hideous  jagged  wounds,  '-very 
different,"  the  doctor  feelingly  and 
professionally  remarks,  **  from  the  ele- 
gant scars  so  artfully  and  happily  pro- 
duced by  Parisian  bistourys  "  The 
nomination  of  the  cruel  Tchang  (in  bis 
case,  as  in  some  others,  we  spare  the 
reader  the  labour  of  reading  his  second 
and  tliird  names,  which.although  con- 
nected by  hyphens,  are  not,  as  we 
perceive  from  Dr.  Y van's  practice, 
inseparable  from  the  first)  was  signi- 
ficant. At  the  same  peri(id,  and  in 
one  day,  thirty-six  persons,  accused 
uf  conspiring  against  the  safety  of  the 
state,  were  put  to  death  at  Canton. 
Dr.  Yvan  doubts  whether  their  crimes 
were  really  political.  In  China  they 
deal  in  what  ne  calls  prophylactic  jus- 
tice. The  thirty-six  executions  were 
perhaps  a  preventive  measure,  and  the 
Tictims  common  malefactors,  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  rebels  and  traitors. 
"  They'  may,  however,  have  been 
members  of  secret  societies,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  China,  and  in  those 
countries  whither  Chinese  immigrate. 
At  Singapore,  Penan g,  Batavia,  Ma- 
nilla, we  have  known  numerous  adepts 
of  the  secret  societies  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Centre — a  species  of  free-masonry, 
whose  ascertained  object  is  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Mantchous. 

*'  In  1846,  we  lived  for  several  days 
with  a  merchant  of  Chan- Toung,  who 
clandestinely  introduces  arms  into 
China.  He  took  us  to  a  house  in  one 
of  the  dirtiest  and  least  reputable 
quarters  «>f  the  town,  and  we  ascended 
into  a  sort  of  garret.  In  that  country 
garrets  are  on  the  tirst  floor.  Hi^  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  our  e»^timate  of 
arms  which  some  Americans  had  sold 
him .  They  were  enormous  swords  in 
steel  scabbards.  The  heavy  blades 
were  clumsily  forged ;  but  cheap  they 
certainly  were,  having  been  dehvered 
iu  China  at  the  price  of  ten  francs 
apiece.   On  our  entrance  the  Chinese 
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unsheathed  one  of  these  large  blades, 
and  uttered  loud  exclamations,  ^tic- 
ulating  the  while  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Chinese  hefoes  one  sees  painted 
upon  fans.  We  asked  him  ii  it  wai 
for  the  equipment  of  the  invincible 
tigers  he  purchased  these  arm^.  At 
the  question  he  smiled  significantly 
and  showed  us,  by  an  expresctive  ges- 
ture, the  use  intended  to  be  made  o1 
them  against  the  imperial  troopi 
Perhaps  at  this  moment  the  gigantic 
weapons  are  in  the  rebels'  hands." 

Neither  the  appointment  of  the  ter 
rible  Tchang,  the  executions  at  Can 
ton,  nor  the  mendacious  reports 
perse veringly  circulated,  of  imperial 
triumphs,  checked  the  rebels.  On 
the  contrary,  they  replied  to  all  thii 
violence  and  boa^^ting  by  the  procla- 
mation of  an  emperor  t«f  their  own, 
whom  they  called  Tien-te,  which 
means  Celeslvil  Virtue!  He  was  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  yellow  robe, 
and,  contrary  to  Tartar  usage,  which 
forbids  the  reproduction  of  the  sove- 
reign's features  by  his  subiects,  hia 
portrait  w'as  circulated  by  thousands 
of  copies.  From  one  of  those  printi 
MM.  Callery  and  Y'van  have  lakm 
the  frontispiece  of  their  volume.  The 
head-dress  and  costume  are  those  of 
the  days  of  the  Mings,  from  whom 
the  pretender's  partisans  declare  him 
descended. 

The  proclamation  of  Tien-td  may 
be  said  to  close  the  first  period  of  the 
in.*^urrection.  Dr.  Yvan  points  admir- 
ingly to  the  patient  policy  of  its  chiefs. 
For  a  whole  year  Tien-te  was  kept  in 
the  background,  his  partinans  con- 
tenting themselves  with  spreading  a 
report  that  there  existed  a  ae^cendant 
of  the  Mings.  Then  they  proclaimed, 
but  did  not  show  him  to  the  people. 
He  returned  to  k  sort  of  mysterious 
obscurity,  and  showed  himself  but  at 
long  intervals,  to  his  enthusiajJtic  ad- 
herents. The  rebellion  now  took  the 
character  of  a  civil  war.  The  Funperor 
Hien-foung.  although  deficient  in  po- 
litical judgment,  and  in  that  tact  and 
penetration  which  enable  a  soverei^ 
10  make  the  best  choice  of  agents,  dis- 
played a  good  deal  of  energy ;  but  this 
was  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  vio- 
lence, He  was  certainly  not  well 
served.  Siu,  fetill  governor  of  the 
Kouangg,  was  unequal  to  the  difficul- 
ties that  every  day  augmented.   The 
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iohaliituits  of  two  dislrictB  refused  to 

pgy  taxes ;  the  emperor  ordered  their 
paniahmeDt;  Sia  sent  a  mAndarin  to 
bring  the  ringleaders  before  him ;  the 
whole  popnlation  rose,  and  pulled 
the  officer  out  of  his  p  ilanquin,  which 
they  broke  to  pieces,  its  occupant 
Inrely  escapinj;  with  life.  About  the 
Bsme  Ume  Tien-t^  set  a  price  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  on  Si  u' s  head .  The 
placard  containing  the  announcement 
wtB  affixed  to  the  north  gate  of  Can- 
ton, just  as  Siu  was  about  to  quit  that 
citjr  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men, 
to  join  other  forces  directed  against 
KoaanK-Si .  The  viceroy  was  furious ; 
and  as  his  palanquin  passed  through 
Canton's  street,  preceded  by  two 
gongs,  and  by  a  banner  on  which 
mis  inscribed,  "  Get  out  of  the  way 
tnd  be  silent ;  here  is  the  imperial 
commissioni'r,''  he  glanced  savagely 
right  and  left,  as  if  seekng  some  one 
oo  whom  to  wreak  his  vengeance. 
"  Presently  be  slappped  his  hand 
down  upon  the  edge  of  his  chair,  and 
bade  the  bearers  stop.  It  was  just 
opposite  the  house  of  one  of  touse 
poor  artists  who  uaint  familiar  genii 
and  large  family  pictures.  The 
painter  had  hung  up  some  of  his  most 
remarkable  works  outside  his  house  ; 
but  strange  to  relate  !  in  the  midst  of 
smiling  deitie^  irritated  genii,  feet- 
len  women  flying  along  like  birds  in 
nlken  vestments,  there  was  displayed 
a  decapitated  mandarin.  The  rank 
of  the  personage  was  unmistakably 
indicated  hy  the  insignia  painted  on 
bis  breast.  The  corpiie  was  in  a  kneel- 
ing position,  and  tne  head  separated 
from  the  trunk,  was  placed  beside  a 
beaver* hat  bearing  the  plain  button.'* 
Tbe  unfortanate  artist  was  called  out 
of  h>s  shop,  and  kneeled  trembling  in 
tbe  dust  before  Sin's  palanquin.  In 
vain  he  protested  the  picture  was 
painted  to  order,  and  hung  out  to 
dry  :  he  was  sent  to  the  town-prison 
to  receive  twenty  blows  of  a  bamboo 
for  placing  such  ill-omened  horrors 
upon  the  viceroy's  passage,  and  Siu 
went  upon  his  way.  gloomily  impress- 
ed by  tbe  double  presage  of  the  pla* 
card  and  the  picture.  Besides  his 
three  thomtand  men,  he  ^ ad  with  him 
a  host  of  mandarins,  attendants,  exe- 
CQtioners,  musicians,  standard-bear- 
ers, and  women,  and  a  large  sum  of 
monev,  which  he  added  tu,  npon  the 
march,  aa  often  as  he  eould     The 
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women  and  the  treasure  were  carried 
on  men's  shoulders,  in  palanquins  and 
chests.  Dr.  Yvan  relates  the  follow- 
ing curious  incident  as  having  occur 
red  upon  this  march  : — 

*'  1  hej  one  evening  reached  a  deep 
and  rapid  water-course,  which  had  to 
be  crossed  over  a  bamboo  bridge. 
When  a  part  of  the  escort  had  reach- 
ed  the  farther  bank,  Siu  stopped  his 
palanquin,  and  ordered  the  coolies 
who  carried  the  treasare  chest  to  cross 
slowly  and  cautiously.  They  obey- 
ed ;  but  just  as  they  reached  the  centre 
of  the  elastic  bridge,  a  sudden  shock 
threw  them  and  their  load  into  the 
water.  There  was  a  moment  of  ex- 
treme confusion.  The  chest  had 
sunk,  the  unfortunate  coolies  were 
struggling  against  the  stream,  and  ut- 
tering lamentable  cries,  whilst  Siu,  fu- 
rious, was  breaking  his  fan  for  rage. 
Luckily  the  coolies  swam  like  fish, 
and  easily  reached  tbe  shore.  The 
viceroy  was  sorely  tempted  to  basti- 
nado them  upon  the  spot  ]  but  he  re- 
served that  pleasure  for  another  day, 
and  ordered  the  poor  wretches,  who 
stood  panting  and  terrified  before  him, 
instantly  to  fish  up  the  precious 
chest,  threatening  them  with  a  ter- 
rible chastisement  if  they  did  not 
find  it  They  stript  off  their  clothes 
and  courageously  entered  the  water ; 
skilful  divers,  they  explored  the  ri- 
ver*s  bed,  and  after  many  efforts, 
succeeded  in  getting  the  heavy  chest 
ashore.  It  was  wet  and  muddy,  but 
otherwise  uninjured.  Sin  had  it 
placed  up  the  shoulders  of  two  fresh 
coolies,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 
A  few  days  later,  on  reaching  i  hao- 
King,  his  first  care  was  to  have  the 
chest  opened  in  his  presence ;  but  in- 
stead of  his  golden  ingots,  he  found 
only  pebbles  and  pieces  of  lead  care- 
fully wrapped  in  silk  paper.  The 
coolies  were  audainous  robbers,  who 
had  skilfully  planned  the  exchange. 
The  viceroy  set  all  his  police  on  foot, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  thieves  had  doubt- 
less taken  refuge  in  tbe  insurgent 
country,  where  they,  and  their  booty 
were  safe." 

A  Chinese  gentleman,  well-dressed, 
comely,  and  of  intelli^ntasjpect,  has 
lately  attracted  considerable  atten- 
titin  in  Paris,  in  whose  streets  and 
public  places  he  has  been  frequently 
seen.  He  is  a  friend  and  com|)anioa 
of  M.  Callen,  and*«  ''*\i  is  owin 
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the  facsimile  of  a  Chineee  map  includ- 
ed in  tlie  volume  under  notice.  It 
represents  those  provinces  which  the 
insurgents  have  already  traversed, 
from  the  mountains  of  Kouang-Si  to 
the  city  of  Nan]^in,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  Mings.  A  stream  of  red 
spots,  running  across  its  centre,  and 
in  some  places  spreading  out  wide, 
indicates  the  towns  occupied  by  the 
rebels.  The  map  is  copied  from  one 
of  the  numerous  charts  published  in 
China  in  1851,  towards  the  end  of 
which  year  the  victories  of  Tien-te'a 
troops  were  so  numerous,  and  their 

{)rogre8s  so  prodigious,  that  even  the 
ying  Pekin  Gazette  ceased  to  record 
imaginary  imperial  triumphs.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  captured  towns, 
occupation  invariably  implied  re- 
tention. The  chiefs  of  the  insur- 
gents heeded  not  the  strategetical  im- 
portance of  particular  places.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses,  into 
which  the  pretender  occasionally  re- 
.  tired,  they  abandoned  successively  all 
the  towns  they  took^  after  raising 
contributions  to  pay  their  troops. 
*'  Their  tactics,"  says  Dr.  Yvan,  '•  are 
those  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  who  led 
the  great  invasions  of  which  history 
has  transmitted  us  the  account.  The 
insurgents  go  straight  before  them, 
seizing,  each  day,  some  new  point, 
which  they  next  day  abandon.  Their 
intention  is  evidently  to  cut  their 
way  to  the  capital.  In  a  country 
where  the  centralising  system  pre- 
vails so  completely  a?  in  China,  the 
Mantchous  reign  as  long  as  Pekin  is 
in  their  power  ;  but  upon  the  day  on 
which  the  descendant  of  the  Mings 
enters  the  imperial  city,  the  pro- 
vinces he  has  marched  through  and 
left  unconquered  will  acknowledge 
his  right,  and  submit  themselves  to 
his  authority."  In  several  ohaptefrs 
of  Dr.  Yvan's  book  we  find  amusing 
examples  of  the  military  tactics  of 
these  strange  barbarians  who  deem 
all  others  such.  Thirteen  thousand 
imperialists  advanced  against  the  re- 
belsnearthe  townofPing-Nan-Hien. 
The  rebels  defended  themselves 
feebly,  and  retreated  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another.  When  this  had 
lasted  several  hours,  and  the  weary 
pursuers  were  about  to  desist,  they 
suddenly  found  themselves  in  an  am- 
buscade, entangled  in  a  bamboo  jun- 


gle, and  attacked  in  front  and  fiank 
by  a  strong  body  of  rebels,  with  more 
than  sixty  pieces  of  artillery.  When 
General  Ou-lan-tai  got  back  to  his 
camp,  it  was  with  half  his  army ;  the 
remainder  had  either  been  killea,  or 
had  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Siu,  the 
valiant  viceroy,  safe  behind  the 
thick  walls  of  a  fortress,  swore  by  bla 
meagre  mustache^  that  he  would  re- 
venge 'this  rout.  "  To  that  end,  he 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  historj 
of  the  kingdom  of  Tsi  a  strategeiu 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Trojai 
horse,  and  of  Samson^s  foxes.  He  gol 
together  four  thousand  buSalos,  tc 
whose  long  horns  he  had  torches  fa» 
tened  j  the  drove  was  then  given  ii 
charge  to  four  thousand  soldiers^  and 
the  expedition,  prepared  in  the  mosi 
profound  secrecy,  sec  out  one  nighi 
for  the  rebel  camp.  It  was  antici 
pated  that  each  buffalo,  thus  trans 
formed  into  a  fiery  chariot^  would  com 
mit  terrible  ravages,  kill  all  the  mei 
it  could  get  at,  and  set  fire  to  tb( 
camp.  At  first  the  horned  batral 
lions  met  with  no  obstacles  ;  the  in 
surgents,  duly  advertised  of  thii 
splendid  stratagem,  suffered  then 
quietly  to  advance.  But  before  thi 
imperialists  reached  the  camp,  th( 
enemy  who  observed  all  their  move 
ments  by  favour  of  the  splendid  illu 
mination  fell  upon  them  unexpected 
ly,  as  they  had  so  often  done  befOTS 
and  the  same  scenes  of  carnage  wen 
renewed.  Ibis  manoeuvre  of  >iui 
cost  the  lives  of  more  than  two  thou 
sand  men,  and  gives  an  idea  of  Chi 
nese  proficiency  in  the  art  of  war 
Had  our  sole  knowledge  of  the  affau 
been  derived  from  the  Anglo-Chines< 
press,  we  should  have  hesitated  to  re 
produce  it  here  ;  but  we  have  hac 
opportunity  of  collating  the  account 
given  by  T/ie  Friend  of  Ckioa,  wit! 
authentic  Chinese  documents,  and 
they  entirely  aeree  in  their  narrative 
of  this  incredible  occurrence.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Tartar  warriors,  and  ol 
the  Chinese  themselves,  this  comical 
invention  of  Siu's  passes  for  a  highlj 
ingenious  strategetical  combination." 
Whilst  f'uch  were  the  disasters  oi 
his  armies,  and  the  progress  of  bic 
foes,  what  was  the  occupation  of  hie 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Son  of  Heaven^ 
Hien-foung  ?  Surrounded  by  favour- 
ites and  courtiers,  he  composed  a 
poem,  whose  subject  was  the  heiroic 
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eiploits  of  his  Tartar  general,  Oa- 
lan-tai — the  said  exploits  existing  but 
in  the  general's  own  bulletins!  Ac- 
cording to  MiVi.  Yvan  and  Gallery, 
who  have  read  a  portion  of  the  em- 
peror's epic,  it  is  an  inflated  per- 
fonnanoe,  indebted  in  every  line  to 
reminiscences  of  the  classic  authors  of 
the  Celestial  Empire — ^the  Chinese 
Homers,  the  Ariostos  of  Pekin;  so 
that  the  braggart  general  appropri- 
atelv  found  a  plagiarist  bard.  Mean- 
while Siu,  who  had  more  confidence 
in  golden  than  in  leaden  ammunition 
as  a  means  of  victory,  offered  ninety 
thousand  taels  (nearly  X30,000)  for 
the  heads  of  Tien-te,  his  father,  and 
bis  mysterious  privy- councillor — that 
being,  for  each  head,  just  thrice  Uie 
sam  at  which  th6  insurgents  had  esti- 
mated his.  Bu  t  no  heads  were  brought 
in,  and  the  viceroy,  weary  and  de- 
spairing, implored  permission  to  return 
to  Cant  »n.  To  ootain  such  permis- 
sion, he  invented  an  ingenious  story 
which  the  official  Pekin  paper  was  so 
aokind  as  to  publish.  He  represented 
to  his  master  that  the  subjects  of 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  quelen  of 
Portugal,  were  preparing  for  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Celestial  Empire. 
He  converted  the  peaceable  Macait^ts 
into  a  hand  of  pirates  ready  to  aid 
the  insurgents,  and  to  appropriate  to 
themaelves  the  provinces  of  Kouang- 
Toung  and  Fo-Kien !  With  an  em- 
peror, a  general,  and  a  viceroy,  such 
as  these  characteristic  traits  exhibit, 
Dr.  Yvan  is  surely  iustified^in  antici- 
pating the  early  diissolution  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Under  such  chiefs, 
it  is  not  surprising  when  armies  ex- 
hibit neither  discipline  nor  courage. 
In  the  autumn  of  lo51,  the  insurgents, 
having  taken  three  towns,  respected 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. By  a  proclamation,  Tien-te 
exhorted  the  latter  to  remain  quietly 
where  they  were,  but  permitted  those 
who  would  not  recognise  his  author- 
ity to  quit  the  place,  taking  with 
them  all  they  could  of  their  goods  and 
chattels.  A  considerable  number  pro- 
fited by  this  permission,  and  departed, 
laden  with  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  their  property.  They  fell  m  with 
a  body  of  imperialist  troops,  who 
stripped  them  of  everything,  and  killed 
those  who  resisted.  The  unfortunate 
tiotims  of  civil  war  reproached  their 


spoilers  with  their  cowardice.  **  Be- 
fore the  rebels,'^  they  said,  '*•  you  are 
mice ;  it  is  only  with  us  that  you  are 
tigers !  " 

from  an  early  period  of  the  rebel- 
lion, ^he  mandarms  endeavoured  to 
discredit  its  banner  and  partisans  by 
the  propnpition  of  lying  inventions, 
some  of  which  had  the  double  aim  of  ex- 
citing the  Buddhist  population  against 
the  insurgents  and  ot  rendering  the 
Christians  more  and  more  odious  to 
the  young  emperor.  Thus  they  as- 
serted that  the  pretender  really  was  a 
despendant  of  tne  Mings,  but  that  he 
was  a  Catholic,  and  that,  wherever  he 
went,  he  upset  pagodas  and  destroyed 
idols.  Others  affirmed  that  he  was  of 
the  sectof  Chane-ti — that  is  to  pay,  a 
Protestant.  Whilst  noticing  these 
statements,  Dr.  Yvan  contents  himself 
with  remarking  that  the  name  of  Tien- 
te,  chosen  by  the  pretender,  is  purely 
pagan.  Another  manoeuvre  of  the 
mandarins  was  to  announce  that  the 
insurgents  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion, as  soon  as  they  should  have  at- 
tained to  supreme  authority,  of  driving 
the  Europeans  from  the  five  ports. 
Thus  they  thought  to  set  the  Euro- 
peann  against  the  insurrection.  But 
this  flimsy  fabrication  was  easily  seen 
through.  Attempts  were  also  made 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  insurgents,  by 
the  circulation  of  pamphlets  filled  with 
incredible  anecdotes.  * 

"  One  of  these  satirical  productions 
relates  that  Tien-te,  having  perished 
in  an  accidental  conflagration  of  his 
camp,  his  wife  had  had  his  brother  as- 
sassinated, and  had  seized  the  reins 
of  government.  But,  in  China,  petti- 
coat government  is  inadmissible,  and 
people  never  speak  but  with  horror  of 
the  Empress  Ou-heou,  that  Elizabeth 
of  the  East,  who  possessed  herself  of 
the  imperial  power,  and  exercised  it 
for  more  than  twenty  vcars.  In  this 
respect,  Chinese  prejudices  are  so  in- 
vincible that  the  name  of  Ou-heou  has 
been  efiieiced  from  the  list  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Celestial  Empire.  For 
the  Chinese,  that  shameful  reign  never 
took  place.  The  idea  of  sovereign 
power  in  a  woman's  hands  fills  them 
with  indignation ;  yet  they  know  that 
a  woman  reigns  over  that  western 
people  which  conquered  them,  and 
that  the  English  nation  was  never 
greater  or  more  glorious  than  under 
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the  rule  of  Her  Moet  Gracious  Majesty, 
i Queen  Victoria." 

'I  he  existence  of  a  Christian  ele- 
ment or  influence  in  the  ranks  and 
councils  of  the  insurgents,  which  the 
mandarins  put  forwaro,  probably  with- 
out any  better  grounds  than  their  own 
malidious  intents,  is  traced,  at  a  later 
period,  by  MM.  Callery  and  Yvan,  in 
a  proclamation  iiasuea  after  several 
triumphs  won,  at  short  intervals,  by 
the  armies  of  Tien-te.  In  a  previous 
proclamation,  the  pretender  had  re- 
ferred, Homewhat  obscurely,  to  the 
idea  of  a  federal  empire,  to  be  com- 
posed of  several  kingdoms  dependent 
on  one  chief  This  idea  was  more 
clearly  developed  in  the  manifesto 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  captured, 
town  of  Younjg-Gan-Tcheou,  and 
signed,  not  by  Tidn-te,  although  he 
was  then  present,  but  by  Tidn  kio, 
one  of  the  future  feudatory  kings,  who 
dated  it  from  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  It  announced,  in  plain  terms, 
the  plans  of  the  insurgents.  They 
would  combine  their  forces,  march  on 
Pekin,  and  then  divide  the  empire. 
The  whole  plan,  Dr.  Yvan,  who  highly 
lauds  it,  believes  to  have  been  con- 
ceived and  elaborated  by  the  secret 
societies.  *'  Since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mings,  and  the  accession  of  the 
Mantchous,"  he*  says,  "those  clan- 
destine associations,  the  intellectual 
laWatory  of  declining  countries,  have 
been  constantly  active.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them,  the  Society  of  the 
Three  Principles,  or  of  the  Triad,  is 
powerfully  organised.  In  every  part 
of  rhina,  and  in  all  the  countries 
where  Chinese  reside,  are  found  mem 
bers  of  this  association ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Empire  of  the  Centre 
might  say,  almost  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  when  three  of  them  are  as- 
sembled together,  the  Triad  is  amongst 
them." 

But  if  the  substance  of  Tien-kio*8 
proclamation  is  politically  important, 
to  its  form  Dr.  Yvan  assigns  immense 
significance.  He  recognises  in  it  a 
new  and  regenerative  element — that 
of  Christianity.  "  Its  authors  speak  of 
decrees  of  Heaven,  They  have  pros- 
trated t^em^elvts  before  the  Sup'tmt 
Bevg^  nfier  having  learned  to  adore 
God,  They  have  striven  to  save  the 
veoplefrom  calamities.  This  is  a  style 
unknown  to  the  idolatrous  Chinese, 


and  foreign  to  Catholic  language :  to 
Protestantism*  is  due  the  honour  of 
having  introduced  it  into  China ;  and 
it  appears  that  there  really  is,  amonfrit 
the  insurgents,  an  indigenous  Protest- 
ant, holding  a  very  high  rank,  and 
exercising  very  great  auuMWity.  This 
Protestant  is,  it  is  stated,  a  disciple 
of  Gutzlsfi;  the  last  secretary  inter- 
preter of  the  government  of  Hong- 
Kong."  Having  menHonedGutilaflhs 
name,  MM.  Callery  and  Yvan— one, 
if  not  both,  of  whom  appears  to  have 
known  him — give  some  curious  par- 
ticulars concerning  him.  They  speak 
of  him  as  an  intelligent  man,  having 
extraordinary  facility  in  learning  lan- 
guagps,  and  of  his  books  as  narratives 
m  which  a  little  truth  is  mingled  with 
very  agreeable  fiblsehoods.  Bom  in 
Pomerania  there  was  nothing  Ger- 
man in  his  aspect ;  his  features  were 
Mongol  and  m  his  Chinese  costume 
he  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a 
Chinese. 

"One  night,  during  oar  residence 
in  China,  we  were  conversing  about 
him  with  the  mandarin  Pan-se-tchen, 
who  ^as  a  great  friend  of  his.  and  one 
of  us  exprebsed  his  surprise  at  finding, 
in  a  European,  the  characteristic  signs 
of  the  <  hinese  race. 

"  *  Nothing  is  more  nataral,^  the 
roandariA,  quietly  relied ;  *  GutclalTs 
father  was  a  Fokienese  settled  in  Ger- 
many.* 

*^  This  fact  appeared  to  us  so  extra- 
ordinary that  we  should  hesitate  to 
mention  it  here,  if  Pan  had  not  affirmed 
that  he  had  it  from  M.  Gutlslaffhim- 
self" 

We  do  not  here  trace  the  progress 
of  the  Insurrection  in  China,  the  lead- 
ing events  of  whose  earlier  stages 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  made 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  pubhc 
press:  whilst  the  details  of  its  later 
period,  and  especially  those  of  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Nankin,  had  not 
come  to  the  Knowledge  of  MM.  Cal- 
lery and  Yvan  up  to  the  very  recent 
date  at  which  their  volume  went  to 
press.  We  have  preferred  to  cull 
trom  this  curious  and  uncommon 
book,  traits  and  incidents  which,  al- 
though they  may  not  be  of  paramount 
importance  in  a  political  or  military 
sense,  exhibit,  as  clearly  as  could  do 
the  most  circumstancial  narrative  of 
the  war,  the  oharaoter  of  people  and 
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parfciei^  and  the  fyrobable  eTeDtualides 
of  the  atniggle.  There  eziftts,  it  ap- 
pokra  amongst  the  Chinese— at  least 
m  obtain  provincee— -so  strong  a  ten- 
dency to  assist  the  insurrection,  that 
tbe  Tioeroy  of  the  two  Kouangs  pub- 
lished a  decree  forbidding  the  young 
men  of  the  towns  to  form  themselves 
inte  volunteer  corps.  In  this  ounning- 
IVHlfawn-up  document  he  thanked 
them  for  their  seal,  and  assured  them 
that  tbe  imperial  troops  amply  sufficed 
to  put  down  the  rebellion,  i  he  fact 
was,  experience  bad  taught  him,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  volunteers  were  put 
muier  the  command  of  a  military  man- 
darin.  and  taken  into  the  field,  they 
deserted  to  the  enemy.  Their  aid 
would  have  been  welcome,  could  it 
have  been  relied  upon;  for,  at  the 
very  time,  the  decree  was  issued,  the 
imperialists  were  enduring  daily  de- 
feats, whilst  the  insurgents,  who  every- 
where appropriated  public  money,  but 
respected  private  property,  daily  ao- 
quired  fresh  partisans. 

in  the  month  of  September  1852, 
Tlen-te,  with  all  his  court,  and  with 
his  body-guard,  which  never  quits 
him,  took  up  his  quarters  at  a  town 
within  a  few  leagues  of  the  wily  and 
prudent  Viceroy  Siu.  This  person- 
age is  the  most  amusing  of  all  the 
atrenee  characters  we  meet  with  in 
Or.  Vvan's  pages  Crafty,  cowardly, 
and  particularly  careful  of  his  person, 
he  is  a  type  of  the  Chinese,  as  Euro- 
peans understand  that  nation,of  which, 
however,  Dr.  Yvan  leads  us  to  believe 
that  we  have  but  an  imperfect  notion. 
A  short  time  before  he  found  himself 
in  the  perilous  proximity  of  the  insur- 
gent leader,  Siu  had  been  at  his  old 
tricks,  trying  to  impose  up<Ki  his 
countrymen.  Having  caught  a  petty 
chief  of  the  rebels,  he  ticketed  him 
Tien-td,  and  sent  him  to  Pekin  in  an 
iron  cage.  The  official  gazette  pub- 
liehed  the  eapital  sentence  pronounced 
upon  him,  which,  according  to  Chinese 
custom,  was  preceded  by  the  orimi- 
aal's  confession.  This  was  a  long 
docmnent,  drawn  up,  doubtless,  by 
some  Pekin  man  of  letters,  in  which 
the  spurious  Ti^n-te  acknowledged 
his  deliniinencies,  and  attributed  the 
insurrection  especially  to  a  secret  so- 
ciety founded  by  Gutilaff,  the  Chang* 
51,  or  Protestant.  Here  was  evident 
the  perfidtoua  intention  of  the  esdu* 


nonist  part;^  to  bring  the  Christianfl 
into  discredfit.  The  execution  of  tho- 
sham  Tien-te  was  still  the  leading 
topic  of  discussion  at  Pekin,  when 
news  came  that  the  real  pretender 
was  still  alive  and  active  in  the 
mountains  of  Kouang-Si,  whence  he 
exercised  his  occult  influence,  and  ob* 
served  tbe  progress  of  the  revolt.- 
When  his  pretended  captor,  Siu,  found 
himself  in  bis  immediate  vicinity,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  capture  him  in 
reality;  and  soon  afterwards  (in 
January  of  the  present  ^ear)  that 
officer  fell  into  disgrace  with  his  so- 
vereign, owing  to  the  dii^asters  that 
occurred  under  his  government.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  vice-royalty,  and 
of  his  peacock's  feather  with  two  eyes* 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this 
decree  in  the  Pekn  Gazette,  a  mel- 
ancbolj^  report  was  circulated  at  i  an- 
ton ;  Siu,  it  was  affirmed,  driven  to 
despair  by  bis  disgrace,  had  poisoned 
himself.  When  the  circumstances  of 
the  act  came  to  be  known,  the  minda 
of  his  anxious  friends  were  consider-, 
ably  relieved.  He  had  poisoned  him- 
self with  gold'IeaC 

^^  Tbe  science  of  toxicology  is  about 
on  a  par,  in  China,  with  the  military 
knowledge  of  the  generals  of  the  im- 
perial army.  When  a  great  personage 
wishes .  to  put  himself  to  death,  he 
takes  an  ounce  of  gold  leaf^  rolls  it 
into  a  ball,  and  swallows  the  valuable 
pill.  According  to  the  physiologists 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  these  balls, 
once  in  the  stomach,' unroll  themselves, 
and  adhere  to  the  whole  interior  of 
the  organ,  like  paper  on  awalL  The 
stomach,  thus  gilt,  ceases  to  act,  and 
the  unhappy  mandarin  dies  suffocated, 
after  a  few  hours*  somnolency — a 
mode  of  suicide  which  we  recommend 
to  despairing  sybarite^.*' 

The  year  1352  closed  as  disastrously 
as  it  had  begun.  Throughout  ita 
whole  course,  the  imperialists— <»*,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  troops  of 
the  Tartar  dynasty,  since  there  are 
now  two  emperors  in  the  field — had 
been  invariauly  worsted,  and  the  in* 
surrection  had  spread  far  and  vnde. 
Stringent  measures  were  adopted  by 
Hien-tbung;  his  generahwere  warned 
that  defeat  would  be  promptly  followed 
by  their  degradation,  and  even  by  the 
loss  of  their  heads :  Victory  or  Death 
WM  the  motto  they  literally  and  oob^ 
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ptilaorily  assumed.  Another  evil  was 
80on  added  to  the  many  that  assailed 
the  young  emperor.  The  imperial 
finances  were  exhausted;  the  Celestial 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared 
his  penury,  and  denounced  the  man- 
darins who  nominally  commanded  in 
the  insurgent  provinces.  They  would 
render  no  account  of  their  steward- 
ship :  not  a  copper  was  to  he  got  from 
them— that  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
— but  they  sent  in  fabulous  "  states  " 
of  the  troops  under  their  command, 
and  demanded  enormous  sums  where* 
with  to  carry  on  the  war.  In  this 
emergency,  the  means  proposed,  and 
those  resorted  to,  to  raise  the  wind, 
transcend  belief.  No  desperate  pro- 
digal, reckless  of  reputation,  ever 
adopted  more  shameless  expedients 
to  replenish  his  purse.  A  mandarin 
proposed  an  opium  monopoly.  A 
nmilar  proposal,  under  the  reign  of 
Tao  Kouang,    cost    a    minister    his 

Slace,  and  was  near  costing  him  his 
fe.  Times  are  changed;  Hiew- 
foung,  less  scrupulous,  and  notwith- 
standing his  aversion  to  opium- 
amokers,  was  giving  to  the  project,  at 
the  date  of  the  last  advices,  his  serious 
consideration.  Meanwhile,  the  offi- 
cial newspaper  published  (12th  No- 
vember 18o2)  a  document,  comprising 
twenty-three  articles,  in  which  every- 
thing was  put  up  for  sale — titles, 
judgeships,  peacocks'  feathers,  man- 
darins' buttons,  exemptions  from  ser- 
vice, promotions  in  the  arm  v.  In 
this  publication,  a  casual  rererenoe 
being  made  to  the  English,  they  were 
still  treated  as  barbarians ;  but.  five 
months  later  (on  the  16th  March 
last),  when  the  insurgents  were  before 
Nankin,  and  likely  soon  to  be  within 
it,  Celestial  pride  was  so  far  humbled 
that  we  find  the  authorities  earnestly 
and  respectfully  supplicating  Chris- 
tian succour,  in  a  circular  addressed 
to  all  the  representatives  of  civilised 
nations,  resident  in  those  Chinese 
ports  open  to  European  commerce, 
and  especially  to  the  consuls  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  For 
**  barbarians  "  was  now  substituted 
"your  great  and  honourable  nation." 
To  such  an  extent  are  carried  Chinese 
vanity  and  conceit,  that,  Dr.  Yvan 
assures  us,  if  the  demand  for  aid  were 
complied  with  by  the  English  and 
American  plenipotentiaries,  the  Son 


of  Heaven  would  instantly  persuade 
himself  that  those  Western  people 
rank  amongst  his  tributaries,  and 
would  very  probably  issue  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  that  his  troops  had 
subdued  the  rebels,  aided  by  nations 
who  had  lately  made  their  submission, 
and  who  hod  conducted  themselves 
faithfully  in  those  circumstances. 

Meanwhile,  the  insurgents  employed 
much  more  straightforward  ana  satis- 
factory means  of  filling  their  treasury 
than  those  resorted  to  in  extremity  of 
distress  by  the  Mantchon  emperor.  In 
the  montn  of  February  last  they  cap- 
tured Ou-Tohang-Fou,  a  rich  city  of 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hou-P6. 
A  friend  of  M  iM.  Y  van  and  Callery,  an 
intrepid  traveller,  gave  them  a  glow- 
ing aescription  of  this  city,  situated 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Vang-Tae- 
Kiang,  or  Son  of  the  Ocean — an  enor- 
mous river,  in  whose  waters  porpoises 
disport  themselves  as  in  the  open  sea, 
ana  which  allows  the  ascent  of  ships 
of  the  largest  burthen.  Five  or  six 
thousand  (and  Dr.  Yvan^s  friend  ex- 
pressly disclaims  exaggeration)  are the 
number  of  the  junks  usually  at  anchor 
before  Ou-Tchang.  The  person  re- 
ferred to  saw  upwards  of  a  thousand 
laden  with  salt  alone,  and  the  town  is 
an  immense  depot  of  China  produce 
and  of  European  and  American  man- 
ufactures. Chinese  junks  are  the 
noisiest  vessels  that  float ;  their  crews 
are  continually  beating  gongs  and 
letting  off  fireworks.  The  quiet  of 
Ou-Tchang  may  be  imagined.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of 
this  wealthy  and  important  city  that 
poor  Siu  was  deprived  of  his  peacook^s 
feather  and  driven  to  internal  gild- 
ing. "The  troubles  of  the  south,^* 
said  the  emperor  in  his  proclamation, 
'  leave  us  no  rest  by  night,  and  take 
away  our  appetite.'' 

The  fourteenth  chapter  of  Dl-ntur- 
rerVon  en  Ckrn^  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
a  description  of  the  five  feudatory 
kings  appointed  by  Tien-t6  (one  oi 
whom  takes  the  title  of  the  Great  Pa* 
cifieator,  whilst  the  four  others  are 
known  as  Kings  of  the  North,  South, 
East  and  West),  of  the  Pretender's 
ministers,  of  the  dress  and  official  in- 
signia of  the  various  dignitaries,  and 
of  the  orj^nisation  of  Uie  insurgent 
army,  which  is  regular  and  pmect 
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Tt  also  comprises  a  proclftmation,  ex- 
horting the  people  to  rise  in  arms 
against  their  tyrannical  government, 
and  whose  exalted  and  metaphorical 
Btjle  may  be  judged  of  by  a  single 
short  extract.  "  How  is  it  that  you, 
Tartars,  do  not  yet  understand  that  it 
is  time  to  gather  up  your  scattered 
bones,  and  to  light  slices  of  bacon  to 
serve  as  signals  to  your  terror?"  Not- 
withstanding such  eccentricities  of 
expression,  which  may  possibly  be 
heightened  by  extreme  literalness  of 
translation,  the  document  has  its  im- 
portance, especialljr  by  reason  of  a 
tendency  to  Christianit;^  traced  by 
MM.  Gallery  and  Yvan  in  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  its  paragraphs. 
"  We  adore  respectfully  the  Supreme 
Lord,"  says  Tien-te,  "  in  order  to  ob- 
tain His  protection  for  the  people.'* 
The  descendant  of  the  Mings  was  now 
in  full  march  for  the  city  which,  under 
the  ancient  dynasty  he  assumes  to 
represent,  and  proposes  to  restore,  was 
the  capital  of  all  China.  With  a  for- 
midable fleet  and  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  the  five  kings  appear- 
ed before  Nankin. 

"  This  city,  which  contains  more 
than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  has 
thrice  the  circumference  of  Paris ;  but 
aniidcit  its  deserted  streets  are  found 
large  spaces  turned  up  by  the  plough, 
ana  the  grass  erows  upon  the  quays, 
to  which  a  triple  line  of  shipping  was 
formerly  moored.  It  is  situated  in 
an  immense  plain,  furrowed  by  canals 
as  numerous  as  those  which  traverse 
the  human  body.  Its  fertile  district 
is  a  net  work  of  rivulets  and  of  navi- 
gable water-courses,  fringed  with  wil- 
lows and  bamboos.  In  the  province 
of  Nankin  ^rows  the  yellowish  cotton 
from  which  is  made  the  cloth  exported 
thence  in  enormous  quantities ;  there 
also  is  reaped  the  greater  part  of  all 
the  rice  consumed  in  the  empire.  The 
Kiang-Nan,  or  province  of  Nankin,  is 
the  nchest  gem  in  the  diadem  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven.  Nothing  in  old  Europe 
can  give  an  idea  of  its  fruitfulness — 
neither  the  plains  of  Beauce,  nor  those 
of  Lombardy,  nor  even  opulent  Flan- 
ders. Twice  a  year  its  fields  are 
covered  with  crops,  and  they  yield 
fruit  and  vegetablt-s  uninterruptedly, 
...  We  have  had  the  happiness 
to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  the  orchards 


which  fringe   the  Ou-Soung,  one  of 
the  numerous  yeins  that  fertilise  the 

Erovince  of  Kiang-Nan.  There  we 
ave  gathered  with  our  own  hands  the 
fleshy  jujube,  which  travellers  have 
often  mistaken  for  the  date ;  the  pome- 
granate, with  its  transparent  grains ; 
monstrous  peaches,  beside  which  the 
finest  produced  at  Montreuil  seem  but 
wild  fruit,  and  the  diospyros  as  large 
as  a  tomata.  We  have  seen  the 
scarlet  pheasant  and  his  brother  of 
the  pearl-tinted  plumage  running  in 
the  fields.  This  province  contains 
thirty-eight  millions  of  inhabitants. 

*'  To  a  Chinese  nothing  is  beautiful 
good,  graceful,  elegant,  or  tasteful,  but 
what  comes  from  Nankin  or  from 
Sou-Tcheou-Fou.  Wedded  to  rou- 
tine, we  have  but  one  city  which  sets 
the  fashions ;  the  Chinese  have  two. 
The  fashionables  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire are  divided  into  two  schools,  one 
of  which  holds  by  Nankin,  the  other 
by  Sou-Tcheou-Fou.  It  is  still  doubt- 
ful which  of  the  two  'vnll  carry  the 
day.  As  to  Pekin,  the  centre  oi  gov- 
ernment, it  has  no  weight  in  matters 
of  pleasure  and  taste ;  it  has  the  mo- 
nopoly of  ennui.  In  Nankin  reside  the 
men  of  letters  and  learning,  the  danc- 
ers, painters,  archsBologists,  jugglers, 
physicians,  poets,  and  celebrated 
courtesans.  In  that  charming  city 
are  held  schools  of  science,  art,  and 
pleasure ;  for  pleasure  is,  in  that 
country,  both  an  art  and  a  science." 

With  this  interesting  extract  we 
shall  conblude  our  article,  after  quot- 
ing a  significant  passage  from  a  short 
E reclamation  which  Tien-te's  agenta 
ave  lately  calculated : 

"As  to  those  stupid  priests  of 
Bouddha,  and  those  jugglers  of  Tao- 
se,"  it  says,  "  they  shall  all  be  repress- 
ed, and  their  temples  and  their  mon- 
asteries shall  be  demolished,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  the  other  corrupt  sects.** 

MM.  Gallery  and  Yvan  anxiously 
speculate  as  to  who  are  designated  by 
the  words  other  corrupt  sects.  Was 
the  proclamation  drawn  up  by  a  dis- 
ciple of  Confucius,  or  by  a  member  of 
GutsBlaff  s  Chinese  Union  ?  They  ad- 
mit that  for  the  present  it  is  impos- 
sible to  answer  the  question. 

ButTien-te^s  banner  waves  over 
Nankin,  and  the  riddle  may  soon  bo 
solved. 
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Between  the  village  of  Lansoote 
and  the  Heronry  a  side-road  branched 
offl  leading  also  to  Doddington.  At 
their  junction  the  two  roads  bounded 
an  abrupt  rocky  chasm,  containing  a 
black  gloomy  pool  of  unknown  depth ; 
known  to  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
Mine  PooL  A  speculator  had  dug  it 
many  years  before,  in  expectation  of 
being  richly  rewarded  by  the  mineral 
treasures  supposed  to  exist  there,  and 
had  continued  the  enterprise  till  the 
miners  reached  a  great  depth,  when 
the  water  rose  too  rapidly  to  be  kept 
under,  and  the  work  was  abandoned. 
A  few  low  bushes  fringed  the  edge  of 
it,  besides  which  a  dilapidated  railing 
fenced  it  from  the  roaa.  It  formed  a 
grim  feature  as  it  appeared  unexpect- 
edly yawning  beside  the  green  and 
flowery  lane,  and  suggested  ideas 
altogether  incongruous  with  the  smil- 
ing.peacefulcharacterof  the  surround- 
ing landscape^ 

On  the  morning  after  Bagot^s  inter- 
view with  Mr  Hulmes,  as  related  in 
the  last  chapter,  Fillett  and  Julius 
were  coming  down  the  lane  towards 
Lanscote.  They  were  often  sent  out 
for  a  morning  walk,  and  had  been 
easily  induced  to  choo&e  this  road  by 
the  ('olonel,  who  had  promised  Julius 
a  ride  on  the  front  of  his  saddle  if  he 
would  come  towards  the  village. 

In  these  walks  Juliun  was  accus- 
tomed to  impart,  for  the  benefit  of 
Kitty,  most  of  the  information  collect- 
ed from  his  various  instructors.  He 
would  tell  her  of  distant  countries 
which  his  mamma  had  described  to 
him — of  pictures  of  foreign  people  and 
animals  drawn  for  him  by  Oreiia— of 
fairy  tales  told  him  by  Rosa — of  scraps 
of  botanical  rudiments  communicated 
to  him  by  the  Curate.  And  being  a 
sharp-witted  little  fellow,  with  a  won- 
derful memory,  he  seldom  failed  to 
command  Kitty^s  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. There  were  few  branches  of 
natural  or  metaphysical  science  which 
he  had  not  treatea  of  in  this  way.  He 
had  explained  to  her  all  about  thun- 
derbolts— he  had  destroyed  for  ever 
her  faith  in  will-o'-the-wisps,  leaving 


instead  a  mere  matter-of-fact,  unin- 
teresting fffnisfatfius — he  had  sound- 
ed her  belief  in  witchcraft — he  had 
put  questions  respecting  the  nature 
and  habits  of  ghosts  which  she  was 
wholly  unable  to  solve :  '*  Bless  the 
child,-'  Kitty  would  say,  "  it's  as  good 
as  a  play  to  hear  him.'* 

Julius,  hovering  round  Kitty,  and 
chatting  with  her,  frequently  looked 
anxiously  about  to  see  if  his  Uncle 
Bag  were  coming,  that  he  might  cl^m 
the  promised  nde.  When  they  ar- 
rived near  the  Mine  Pool,  down  into 
the  depths  of  which  he  was  fond  of 
gazing  with  a  child's  awe,  the  Colonel 
suddenly  met  them  coming  on  horse- 
back up  the  road.  Julius,  clamorous 
to  be  lifted  up,  ran  towards  him ;  but 
Bagot  called  out  that  he  was  riding 
home  for  something  he  had  forgotten, 
and  would  speedily  overtake  him.  He 
passed  them,  and  trotted  on  to  where 
the  road  made  a  bend.  There  he 
suddenly  pulled  up,  and  called  to 
Kitty  to  leave  the  boy  for  a  minute 
and  come  up^thathe  wanted  to  speak 
to  her. 

Fillett  obeyed,  tripped  up  to  the 
horse's  side,  and  walked  beside  the 
Colonel,  who  proceeded  onward  at  a 
slow  pace,  talking  of  the  old  affair  of 
Dubbley  and  her  ladyship,  and  pre- 
tending to  have  some  fretm  matter  of 
the  kind  in  his  head,  Kitty  noticed 
that  his  manner  was  odd  ancl  nervous, 
and  his  language  incoherent,  and 
before  she  could  at  all  clearly  perceive 
what  it  was  he  wanted  to  tell  her,  he 
released  her  and  trotted  onward  to  the 
Heronry,  while  she  hastened  to  rejoin 
hei:  young  charge. 

Julius  was  nut  in  the  spot  where 
she  had  left  him,  and  Fillett  ran 
breathlessly  down  the  road,  calling 
him  by  name.  Reaching  a  point  where 
she  could  see  a  long  way  down  the 
path,  and  finding  he  was  not  in  sight, 
she  retraced  h-r  stepjs  alternately 
calling  him  aloud  and  muttering  to 
herself  what  a  plaguey  child  he  was. 
She  looked  behind  every  bush  as  she 
came  alone,  and  on  again  reaching 
the  MinQ  Pool  looked  anxiously  over 
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the  fence.  Some  object  hung  in  the 
busbes  a  few  yards  from  where  nhe 
stood  'y  just  below  a  broken  part  of  the 
fence ;  ^he  hastened  to  the  spot  and 
looked  down — it  was  Juley's  tat. 

Claspinff  her  bands  together  with  a 
loud  striek,  poor  Kitty's  eyes  wan- 
dered round  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  some  gleam  of  c»mfort ; — in 
search  of  some  one  to  help  her,  under 
the  burden  of  this  terrible  discovery. 
No  one  was  in  sight;  only  she  saw  a 
yellow  caravan  g«>ing  up  the  other 
road  to  Duddington,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off.  She  w«>uld  have  run  after 
il  shrieking  to  the  driver  to  stop .  but 
her  limbs  and  voice  alike  failed  her, 
and  poor  Kitty  sunk  down  moaning 
on  the  ground  ^'  What  shall  I  ii>ay  to 
my  lady  ?  "  gasped  Fillett. 

Lady  Lee  was  sitting  in  the  library 
dressed  for  a  walk,  and  waiting  for 
her  two  friends  who  were  getting 
ready  to  accompany  her,  when  she 
heard  a  great  commotion  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall  and  runp  the  bell  to  ask 
the  reason.  \i  was  slowly  answered 
by  a  footman,  who  entered  with  a 
perturbed  a>pect  and  said  the  noise 
was  caused  by  Fillett  who  was  in 
hysterics.  Lady  Lee  asked  what  had 
causoii  her  disorder,  but  the  man 
looked  confused,  and  stammered  in 


his  reply.  Before  she  could  make 
any  further  inouiries,  Fillett  herself 
rushed  frantically  into  the  room,  and 
threw  herself  down  before  lady  Lee. 

"0,  my  lady,  my  lady!*'  sobbed 
Fillett. 

**  What  ails  the  gv^V  asked  Lady 
Lee,  looking  down  at  her  with  an 
astonished  air. 

Fillett  tried  to  answer,  but  nothing 
was  distinguishable  except  that  "  in- 
deed it  wasn*t  her  fauU.''  At  thia 
moment  a  whisperinfj;  at  the  door 
caused  Lady  Lee  to  look  up,  and  she 
saw  that  the  servants  were  jsathered 
there,  peering  fearfully  in.  Rising  up 
she  grasped  Kitty's  shoulder,  and 
shook  her,  faltering  out,  ^  Speak, 
girl ! " 

fillett  seized  her  mistressV  dress, 
and  a^ain  tried  to  tell  her  tale.  In 
the  midst  of  her  sobs  and  exclama- 
tions, the  words  **  Master  Juicy,*'  and 
"the  Mine  I'ool,"  alone  were  heard; 
but  thus  coupled  they  were  enough. 

Kitty,  not  darine  to  look  up, 
fancied  she  felt  her  ladyship  pulling 
away  her  dress  from  her  gra>p,  and 
clutched  it  more  firmly.  At  the  t-ame 
moment  there  was  a  ru>h  of  nervants 
from  the  door — the  dress  that  Fillett 
held  gave  way  with  a  loud  rending — 
and  Lidy  Lee  fell  sense lebs  to  the 
ground. 


CHAPTER     XXXVIII 


Until  they  lost  him,  they  did  not 
fully  know  the  importance  of  Julius 
in  the  household.  He  was  a  very 
limb  loot  off.  'I'o  miss  his  tiny  step 
at  the  aoor,  his  chubby  face  at  their 
knees,  his  ringing  voice  abou^^  the 
r«)oms  and  corridors,  made  all  appear 
very  desolate  at  the  Heronry,  Though 
there  bad  been  no  funeral,  no  room 
made  dismal  for  ever  by  the  presnence 
of  his  coffin,  and  though  there  was  no 
little  green  grave  in  the  churciiyard. 

et  the  house  seemed  a  tomb  haunted 

>y  the  dim  shadow  of  his  form,  and 
saddened  tiy  the  echoes  of  his  voice. 

Every  eud  avour  was  made  to  re- 
coyer  the  poor  child's  body.  I  he 
Mine  Pi>ol  was  searched  and  dragged 
— 4t  was  even  proposed  to  pump  it 
dry ;  but  the  numerous  crannies  and 
recesses  that  lurked  in  its  gioonty 
depths  precluded  much  prospect  of 


{" 


success,  though  the  attempts  were 
still  persisted  in  after  all  hope  was 
relinquished. 

Lady  Lee's  grief  was  of  that  silent 
sort  which  does  not  encouruge  at- 
tempts to  console  the  mourner.  She 
did  not  talk  about  her  l)oy ;  ^hc  was 
not  often  observed  to  weep— but, 
whenever  any  stray  relic  Itrouviht  the 
poor  child  strongly  before  her  mind*s 
eye,  she  might  bo  seen  gazing  at  it 
with  woetui  earnestness,  while  her 
imagination  **  stuffed  out  bis  vacant 
garments  with  his  form.''  Ro^a,  ob- 
serving this,  stealthily  removed,  one 
by  one,  all  the  objects  m'  st  Lkely  to 
recall  his  image,  and  conveyed  them 
to  ler  own  chamber;  and  he  and 
Orelia  avoided,  so  far  as  might  he, 
while  in  Lady  Lee*s  presence,  all  allu- 
sions to  their  little  lost  friend,  fiut 
in  their  own  room  at  night  they  would 
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talk  about  him  for  hours,  cry  them- 
selves to  sleep,  and  recover  him  in 
their  dreams.  A  laree  closet  in  their 
apartment  was  sacrea  to  his  memory ; 
his  clothes,  his  rocking-horse,  his 
trumpet,  his  musket,  his  box  of  domi- 
noes, and  a  variety  of  other  peaceful 
and  warlike  implements  were  stored 
there,  and  served  vividly  to  recall  the 
image  of  their  late  owner. 

Rosa,  waking  in  the  morning  with 
her  face  all  swoln  with  crying,  would 
indulge  her  grief  with  occasional 
peeps  into  the  cupboard  at  these  me- 
lancholy relics  j  while  Orelia,  a  more 
austere  mourner,  sat  silent  under  the 
hands  of  Fillett,  whose  sadness  was 
of  an  infectious  and  obtrusive  nature. 
Kitty  would  sniff,  sigh,  compress  her 
under-lip  with  her  teeth,  and  glance 
sideways  through  her  red,  watery 
eyes  at  the  sympathetic  Rosa. 

**  [  dreamt  of  dear  Juley  again  last 
night,  Orelia,"  Rosa  would  say. 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Rosa,  so  did  1,"  Fillett 
would  break  in,  eager  to  give  audible 
vent  to  her  sorrow,  **and  so  did 
Martha.  Martha  says  she  saw  him 
like  an  angel;  but  I  dreamed  that  I 
saw  him  galloping  away  upon  Colonel 
Lee's  hoise,  and  that  I  called  and 
called,  *  Master  Juley ! '  says  I,  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  real,  ^  come  to 
Kitty!*  but  he  never  looked  back. 
And  the  butler  dreamed  the  night 
before  last  he  was  drawing  a  bottle  of 
port,  and  iust  as  he  was  going  to  stick 
in  the  corkscrew,  he  saw  the  cork  was 
in  the  likeness  of  Ma^^ter  Juley,  and 
he  awoke  up  all  of  a  cold  shiver." 

Conversations  on  this  subject  did 
not  tend  to  cheer  the  young  ladies' 
countenances  before  they  met  Lady 
Lee  at  the  breakfast- table.  On  their 
way  down  stairs  they  would  form  the 
sternest  resolutions  (generally  origi- 
nating with  Orelia,  and  assented  to 
by  Rosa),  as  to  their  self-command, 
and  exertions  to  be  cheerful  in  the 
presence  of  their  still  more  afflicted 
friend.  They  would  walk  up  and  kiss 
her  pale,  mournful  face,  feeling  their 
stoicism  sorely  tried  the  while,  and 
sitting  down  to  table  would  try  to  get 
up  a  little  conversation;  till  Rosa 
would  suddenly  sob  and  choke  in  her 
breakfast  cup,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  attempt. 

This  melancholy  state  of  things  was 
not  confined  to  the  drawing-room.  A 


dismal  hush  pervaded  the  household, 
and  the  servants  went  about  their 
avocations  with  slow  steps  and  whis- 
pered voices.  They  took  a  strange 
pleasure,  too,  in  assembling  together 
at  night,  and  remembering  warnings 
and  omens  which  were  supposed  to 
have  fores'hadowed  the  mournful  fate 
of  the  poor  little  baronet.  Exactly 
a  week  before  the  event,  the  cook  had 
been  woke  while  dozing  before  the 
kitchen-fire  after  supper,  by  a  voice 
calling  her  name  three  times,  and 
when  she  looked  round  there  was  no- 
body there.  The  very  day  month 
before  his  loss,  the  housekeeper  dis- 
dinctly  remembered  to  have  dreamt  o( 
her  grandmother,  then  deceased  about 
half  a  century,  who  had  appeared  to 
her  in  a  lavender  gown  trimmed  with 
crape,  and  black  mittens,  and  she  had 
said  the  next  mornine  that  she  waa 
sure  something  would  happen :  in  sup- 
port of  which  prophecy  s^ic  appealed 
to  Mr.  Shortjthe  butler,  who  confirmed 
the  same,  and  added,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, that  an  evening  or  two  after- 
wards he  had  heard  a  strange  noise 
in  the  cellar,  which  might  have  been 
rats,  but  he  did't  think  it  was. 

The  siiiht  of  Fillett,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  memory  and  the 
fate  of  her  lost  child,  was  naturally 
painful  to  Lady  Lee,  and  Kitty,  per- 
ceiving this  to  be  the  case,  wisely  kept 
out  of  her  way,  devoting  herself  en- 
tirely to  the'  young  ladies.  Self- 
reproach  great'y  increased  the  sharp- 
ness of  Kitty's  sorrow  for  ^oor  Julius; 
she  accused  herself  of  having,  by  her 
negligence,  contributed  to  to  the  un- 
happy catastrophe.  She  fancied,  too, 
that  she  could  read  similar  reproich 
in  the  behaviour  of  her  fellow- servants 
towards  her;  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  Noble,  who,  melted  at 
the  sight  of  her  melancholy,  and  for- 
getting all  his  previous  causes  of 
jealous  resentment,  was  assiduous  in 
his  efforts  to  console  her. 

"  Come,"  said  Harry,  meeting  her 
near  the  stables  one  evening — **  come, 
cheer  up.  Why,  vou  ain't  like  the 
same  girl.  Anybody  would  think  you 
had  killed  the  poor  boy." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had,  Noble,^  said 
Kitty,  with  pious  austerity. 

*'  But  you  shouldn't  think  so  much 
about  it,  you  know,"  replied  her  com- 
forter.    "  it  can't  be   helped  now. 
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YonVe  cryiag  of  your  eyes  oat  and 
they  ain*t  a  quarter  so  bright  as  what 
they  was." 

♦'  Ho,  don't  talk  to  me  of  heyes," 
said  Kitty,  at  the  same  time  flasbiog 
at  him  a  glance  from  the  oorners  of 
the  organs  in  question .  **  This  is  no 
time  for  such  vanities.  We  ought  to 
think  of  our  souls,  Noble." 

^oble  appeared  to  be  thinking  just 
then  less  ot  souls  than  of  bodies,  for 
in  his  anxiety  to  comfort  her  he  had 
passed  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

"Moble,  I  wonder  at  you!"  ex- 
claimed Kitty,  drawine  away  from 
him  with  a  reproying  glance.  *'  After 
the  warning  we^ve  all  had,  such  con- 
duct is  enough  to  call  down  a  judg- 
ment upon  us.  Tm  all  of  a  trimble 
at  the  thoughts  of  what  will  become 
of  you,  if  you  don*t  repent." 

rerhaps  Harry  may  be  excused  for 
not  seeing  any  immediate  connection 
between  the  decease  of  his  young 
master  and  the  necessity  of  himself 
becoming  an  ascetic,  fiut  Kitty,  in 
the  excess  of  her  penitence,  from 
being  as  lively  and  coquettish  a  wait- 
iog-maid  as  could  be  found  anywhere 
on  the  stage,  suddenly  became  a  kind 
of  Puritan.  It  happened  that  at  this 
time  the  members  of  a  religious  sect, 
yery  numerous  in  Doddington,  having 
been  suddenly  seized  with  an  access 
of  religious  zeal,  held  almost  nightly 
what  they  termed  *•  revivals" — meet- 
ings where  inspired  brethren  poured 
forth  their  souls  in  extempore  prayer ; 
and  those  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
platform  indemnified  themselves  by 
torrents  of  pious  ejaculations,  which 
well-nigh  drowned  the  voice  of  the 
principal  orator.  There  is  something 
attractive  to  the  plebeian  imagination 
in  the  idea  of  taking  heaven  by  storm : 
the  clamour,  excitement,  and  klat 
attending  a  public  conversion  had 
caused  the  ranks  of  these  uproarious 
devotees  to  be  recruited  by  many  of 
their  hearerp,  for  the  most  part  sus- 
ceptible females;  and  Kitty,  going  to 
attend  these  meetings  under  the  escort 
of  Mr.  Noble  (who,  with  profound 
hypocrisy,  affected  a  leaning  towards 
Aiethodism  as  soon  as  be  perceived 
Miss  Fillett^s  bias  in  that  direction), 
was  converted  the  very  first  night. 
The  grocer  whose  lodeings  Oates  and 
Bruce  occupied  was  Uie, preacher  on 


this  ocoaaioD,  and  his  eloquence  waa 
so  fervid  and  effective  that,  coupled 
with  the  heat  of  the  place,  it  threw 
Kitty  into  hysterics.  At  the  si^ht  of 
so  fair  a  penitent  in  this  condition, 
many  bretnren  of  great  sanctitjr  haa- 
tened  to  her  assistance,  and  questioned 
her  so  earnestly  and  affectionately  as 
to  her  spiritual  feeling  some  of  them  • 
even  emDracing  her  m  the  excess  of 
their  joy  at  seeine  this  good  looking 
brand  snatched  m)m  toe  burning,  * 
that  Mr.  Noble,  conceiving  (errone- 
ously no  doubt)  that  they  were  some- 
what trenching  on  his  prerogative, 
interfered,  and  conveyed  her  frum  the 
scene.  After  this,  Kitty  became  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  revivals,  and 
her  demeanour  grew  more  serious  than 
ever,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Dubbley, 
ignorant  of  this  change  in  her  benti- 
ments,  and  petitioning  for  a  meeting 
at  the  white  gate,  received  an  unex- 
pected and  dispiriting  repulse. 

The  personage  who  seemed  the  leaet 
affectea  by  grief  of  the  household  was 
the  cat  Pick.  Perhaps  he  missed  the 
teazings  and  tuggings,  and  frequent 
invasions  of  his  majestic  ease,  which 
he  had  been  wont  to  sustain ;  if  so, 
this  was  probably  to  him  a  source  of 
private  self-congratulation  and  reioic- 
ing.  Never  was  a  cat  so  petted  as 
he  now  was,  for  the  sake  of  his  de- 
parted master,  with  whom  he  had 
Deen  such  a  favourite.  But  Pick,  &r^ 
from  testifying  any  regret,  eat,  lapped, 
purred,  basked,  and  washed  his  face 
with  his  paw,  as  philosophically  as 
ever. 

The  Curate's  sorrow  at  the  event 
did  him  good— it  distracted  his  mind 
from  his  own  sorrows,  and  gave  a  new 
direction  to  his  feelings  for  Hester. 
The  unselfishness  of  his  nature  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  itself  on  the 
occasion.  The  thought  of  Lady  Lee's 
grief  had  roused  his  warmest  Hympa- 
thies,  and  he  longed  to  comfort  her — 
he  longed  to  sit  \>j  her  side,  to  hold 
her  hand,  to  pour  forth  words  of  con- 
solation and  hope.  He  had  done  this, 
but  not  to  the  extent  he  could  have 
wished;  he  could  not  trust  himself 
for  thai  The  Curate  felt  the  most 
deep  and  tender  pitjr  for  her— and  we 
all  know  what  pity  is  akin  to  :  those 
very  near  relations,  the  Siamese  twins, 
were  not  more  closely  allied  than  tho 
Curate's  compassion   and   luve   for 
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Ladj  Lee. .  Therefore  Jomli,  in  his 
mofiieDts  of  extreme«t  fljiD|Nith  j,  kept 
watch  and  ward  upon  his  heart,  and 
•aid  not  all  he  felt 

Bat  he  bethoaghthimself  of  preach- 
ing a  sermon  on  the  sahject.  He  was 
eonscioos  that  his  sermons  had  of  late 
lacked  earnestness  and  ^irit;  and  he 
would  now  pour  his  feelings  into  a 
discourse  at  once  touching  and  con- 
«olatiirj.  He  chose  for  his  text, 
"  He  WIS  the  only  son  of  his  mother, 
■  and  die  wis  a  wulow.^  He  had  in- 
tended to  extract  from  this  text  a 
hopeful  moral,  and  to  set  forth  power- 
fully the  reasons  for  being  resigned 
and  truiitful  under  such  trials  But 
the  poor  Curate  felt  too  deeply  him- 
self on  the  occasion  to  be  the  minister 
of  comfort  to  others,  and,  breaking 
down  half-a-dozen  times  from  emo- 
tion, set  all  Lanscote  weeping. 

*•  How  could  you  make  us  all  cry 
so,  Josiah  ^ "  asked  Rosa,  reproach- 
fully. *•  Weren't  we  sad  enough  be- 
fore?" 

Ill  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  poor  Julias 
might  have  lived  long,  and  died  at  a 
green  oid  age,  without  being  either 
more  faithfully  remembered  or  more 
sincerely  lamented. 

Finding  themseWesdiRappointed  in 
all  their  eff  rts  to  comfort  Lady  Lee, 
Orelia  and  Kosa  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion th>«t,  so  long  as  she  remained  at 
the  Heronry,  she  would  never  cease 
to  be  saddened  by  the  imaore  of  the 
lost  Juley.  So  they  agreed  it  would 
be  well  to*  persuade  her  to  leave  the 
now  sorrowful  scene ;  and  no  place 
seemed  so  likely  to  divert  her  sorrow, 
by  making  a  powerful  appeal  to  her 
feelings,  ai  Orelia's  cott|rce.  Here 
she  might  recall  her  maiden  fancies. 


and  renew  her  joa\h^  wbile  her  mtr- 
lied  life  might  slip  aside  like  a  ead 
episode  in  her  existence. 

'« We'll  all  start  together  next 
week,"  said  Orelia,  when  she  htd 
obtained  Lady  Lee's  sanction  to  this 
arrangement. 

-  Na"  said  Rosa,  "  not  all,  Reley. 
You  and  Hester  shall  go." 

"  What  does  the  monkey  mean!" 
cried  Orelia.  "  Von  don't  suppose 
we're  going  without  you.  do  you  ? " 

**  You  know  I  should  like  to  accom- 
pany you,  Reley."  said  Ro^a.  "  and 
you  know  I  shall  be  dreail  fully  dis- 
consolate without  yon ;  but  1  must  go 
and  live  with  Josinh.^ 

"  Live  with  Josiah.  indeed ! "  quoth 
Orelia,  with  high  scorn.  *•  What  &o^t 
Josiah  want  of  you,  d'ye  think,  (o 
plague  his  life  out  ?  Hasn't  he  ^t 
that  Mrs.  what's-her-name.  his  house- 
keeper, to  take  care  of  him  and  his 
property?  I'm  sure  I  n»-ver  see  the 
woman  without  thinking  of  candle- 
ends." 

" '  risn't  to  take  care  of  him  that  1 
stay,  but  to  comfort  him,''  said  Rosa. 
"  You've  no  idea  how  low  spirited 
Josiah  has  been  this  some  time  past, 
evfr  since  his  friend  Captain  Kane 
went  away.  He  has  lojit  nis  interest 
in  his  books  and  flowers,  and  sits  for 
hours  in  thought  looking  so  melan- 
choly. Oh!  I  couldn^t  think  of  leaving 
him." 

Rosa  persisted  in  this  determina- 
tion, and  all  the  concession  they 
could  obtain  was,  that  as  soon  as 
Josiah  recovered  his  spirits  she  would 
rdoin  her  friends  at  Orelia's  cottage. 
Meantime,  the  latter  and  Lady  Lee 
made  preparations  for  a  speedy  de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 


The  Squire's  preceptor,  Mr.  Randy, 
saw  with  concern  that  he  could  nevrr 
hope  to  obtain  undivided  empire  over 
hii)  pupil  He  had,  it  is  true,  con- 
siderable influence  with  him— knew 
and  humoured  his  f 'ibles — assisted 
him  with  advice  On  difficult  points, 
and  had,  in  fact,  become  in  various 
ways  almost  necessary  to  him.  Never- 
theh'ss,  he  felt  that  Mr.  Dubbley's 
suscepiibility  to  female  ^fa>cinations 
|ierpetuaUy  endangered  his  position. 


He  had,  indeed,  attained  the  poet  of 
grand  vizier,  but  might  at  any  mo- 
ment  be  stripped  of  his  dignities  at 
the  first  suggestion  of  a  hostile  sul- 
tana. 

After  long  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, iV]r  Randy  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  estal>. 
lish  himself  firmly  at  JVlonkstooe 
would  be,  to  take  care  that  this  other 
great  power,  whose  possible  advent  he 
constantly  dreaded,  instead  of  being 
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a  livaU  riumld  be  eotirelY  in  his  b- 
terests.  This  seemed  to  hkn,  theore- 
(feaOy,  a  master-etroke  affai&Bf;  to 
cany  it  into  praotioe  might  not  be 
easf  .  As  h^  was  reTolving  the  mat- 
ter in  fais  mind  one  evening,  after  pass- 
mg  through  Lanaeote  on  fals  way  home 
iram  Mwikstone  to  Doddington,  he 
pneeived  the  Cniate's  housekeeper 
taking  a  Utile  fresh  air  at  the  ganien 
gate.  She  had  heated  hmelf  with 
the  operation  of  making  her  own  tea, 
and  leaving  the  tea-pot  on  the  hob, 
to  **d]mwr  as  she  teimed  it,  had 
come  oat  to  cool  herself  before  drink- 
ing it. 

At  the  sight  of  her,  Mr.  Randy's 
air  became  brisker.  He  walked  more 
jauntily — he  swung  and  twirled  his 
slick,  mstead  of  leanmg  on  i1^-he 
piacei  hia  bat  a  little  on  one  skle  of  his 
head — and  he  re-buttoned  his  ooat, 
which  he  had  loosened  in  order  to 
walk  with  more  ease  and  convenienee. 

He  was  acquainted  with  Mrai  Greene, 
and  fipeqnently  stopped  to  talk  with 
her  aa  he  passed;  and,  as  he  ap- 
proa^ed  now,  he  took  off  lus  hat,  and 
made  what  would  have  been  a  very 
imposing  bow  had  he  not  unluckily 
dipt  at  a  critksal  moment  on  a  pebble, 
and  thus  impaired  the  dignity  of  the 


"^A  lovely  evening,  Mrs.  Greene," 
said  Mr.  Randy,  whose  courtesy  was 
somewhat  ponderons  and  antique,  and 
whose  ooDverBOtion,  when  he  wss  on 
his  stiltB,  rather  resembled  acn^  from 
a  paper  of  the  Rambier  than  the  dis- 
course of  ordinary  men.  *' Happy 
are  you  my  good  Mrs.  Greene,  who, 
'lar  from  the  busy  hum  of  men,*" 
(whenever  Mr.  Randy  indulged  in  a 
quotadon  he  made  a  pause  before  and 
after  it)  '*  can  dwell  phMudly  in  aueh 
a  scene  as  thia.  A  scene,"  added  Mr. 
Bandy,  looking  round  at  the  house 
and  gaidefe  with  a  grattiied  ah-— ^a 
scene  that  Horms  woukl  have  revetted 
in.  A  pleasant  life,  is  it  not,  my  gaod 
madamf'* 

**  It*s  lonesome,"  ssid  Mrs.  Greene. 

"■  The  better  for  meditation,"  return- 
ed Mr.  Randy  dklaetk»]ly.  '*  What 
nys  the  poet  I — *My  mmd  to  me  a 
kingdom  is,' — and  who  could  deauv  a 
Ihifer  dominion  t  '  Ay,"  (shaking  his 
kiead  sad  «nUing>  seriously)  ^  with  a 
km  ftvooiite  suthorB*  and  with  the 
neeessaries  of  life,  one  mtght  be  ood- 
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tent  to  let  the  hours  alip  by  heia 
witiiout  enyving  the  prond  possesson 
of  palluses.'^ 

Though  Jennifer  admired  d^ds  s^e 
of  conversation  exceedingly,  she  was 
hardly  equal  to  sustaining  it.  ^  You 
seen  to  be  a  ffood  desl  with  Squire 
Dnbbley,  Mr.  Randy,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Handy  answered  m  the  affiima^ 
tive,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  a  pineh 
of  8nu£ 

*'  He's  a  queer  one,  they  say,"  said 
Jennifer.  *^1  ahoukl  think  'twas  tire- 
some for  a  bookolfamed  gentleauhi 
Uke  you  Mr.  Randy,  to  be  so  much  in 
his  company." 

"^  Not  at  aU,  Mrs.  Greene,"  said  Mr. 
Randy.  "^  What  says  the  Latin 
writer? — ^Homo  sum,  nihU  humanum 
a  me  alienum  puto,'  which  means,  my 
good  madam,  that,  being  mvself  a 
human  bdng,  I  am  interested  m  all 
that  appertains  to  humanity.  I  study 
the  squue  with  much  satisfaction." 
.  ^  He*8  a  gay  man,  the  Squire,"  said 
Jennifor  sententiously.  ^'Why  donH 
he  mam'  and  live  respectable,  1  wop- 
(terl  Hasn't  he  got  a  lady  in  his  eye 
yet,Mr.  Randjr?" 

*^  Marriage  is  a  serious  thing,  my 
good  Mrs.  Greene— a  very  serious  thiiy 
mdeod.  No,"  sakl  Mr.  Randy,  oonfr. 
dentially :  *«  what  he  wants  is  a  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Greene,  such  a  one  as 
some  gentiemen  I  could  name  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess— a  respectable, 
careful  person,  who  could  take  cars 
of  his  domestic  afiairs,  and  prevent 
him  from  being  fboled  by  any  kle 
husi^  of  a  servant-maid  who  may 
happen  to  have  an  impudent,  pretty 
face  of  her  own." 

«"!  should  like,"  said  Jennifer, 
with  compressed  tips  and  threatening 
eyes — ^"^  I  should  like  to  see  any  su^ 
show  their  impudent  faces  in  a  hoase 
where  I  was.  They  wouldn't  come 
§gun  in  a  hurry,  I  can  tell  'em."  And, 
indeed,  it  was  very  likely  they  would 
not. 

"^Ah,"  said  Mr.  Rand^,  in  deep  ad- 
miration, ^  Mr.  Young  »  a  fortunate 
man.  He  has  secured  a  housekeeper 
whom  we  may  safely  pronounce  to  be 
one  in  a  thousand." 

Jennifer,  .though  austere,  was  not 
quite  steeled  against  flattery.  She 
looked  on  tl^e  learned  man  with  pikn 
eemplaeency— she  remembered  that 
her  tea  had  now  stood  long 
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oand  tile  ttumted  •tet  pefrha|»  Ifr. 

•  Randy^s  widfc  had  dispoaed  fami  for 
aome  refreshment,  and  she  ahonld 
take  fafe  eoo^MUiy  during  the  meal  as 

>>a  faroor. 

>  Mr.  Randy  waa  not  partbakriy 
addicted  to  tea:  on  all  those  poiiits 
for  which  it  has  heen  extolled — as  a 

'Stimnlant,  as  a  refresher,  as  an  apee- 
rable  beverage — he  considered  it  to 

be  greati|y  excelled  by  brandy  and 
1  water.    But  the  su^eot  just  touched 

upon  was  one  in  which  he  was  greatly 
lintei^ted,  and  he  resolved  to  foUow 

.up  an  idea  that  nad  occurred  to  hun ; 

ao  he  courteously  accepted  Jennifer's 

invitation,  and  K>Uowed  her  into  the 
<  parsonage. 
I     Mia.  Greene'a  room  was  a  model  of 

>  order,  rather  too  m«ch  so  perhaps  for 
^  comfort-^ and  showed  otiier  Iraees 
i  of  her  presiding   sinrit  in  a  certain 

air  of  thriftiness  which  pervaded  it 
Reisning  supreme,  as  Jennifer  did  m 
)  the  Curate's  household,  she  might  haye 
indalged  in  snudi  luxuries  at  her 
ipleasure  luul  she  possessed  any  taate 
for  them,  but  the  PfBctice  of  saving, 
for  its  own  sake,  anbrded  her  positive 
delist  The  shelves  were  rather 
qnrmgly  furnished  with  jam-pots  of 
very  small  dimendons,  carefully  tied 
down  and  corded,  and  marked  with 

•  the  name  of  the  confection,  and  the 
year  of  its  manufacture ;  various  boxes 
and  canisters,  labelled  aa  oontainin^ 
•different  groceries,  were  securely  pad- 
locked, as  if  they  were  not  likely  to 

"«be   opened   on   light  w   insufl&sient 

•  grounds;  the  curtains  rather  scantily 
covored  the  window,  and  the  carpet 
was  too  small  for  the  floor. 

Jemlifer,  unlocking  the  tea«addy, 

Eut  in  two  additional  spoonfuls  of  tea 
1  consideration  of  her  guest  Then 
'  die  invited  Mr.  Randy  to  ait  down, 
'Which  he  did  with  great  ceremony; 

while  she  pkiced  on  the  table  two 
i  Mmoen  of  jam,  helped  Mr.  Randy  to 

toast  and  butter,  and  some  of  the 
'f  sweetmeat,  and  ponred  out  the  tea. 

And  Mr.  Randy  observing  that  Jennifer 
'^  tnmsferred  hers  to  her  saueer,  for  the 

•  nbetter  eonveniende  of  drinking,  not  only 

did  the  like,  but  also  blew  go  the  snr- 

•  fluse  to  reduce  the  temperature  before 
>the  susoessive  gulps,  wliich  were  then 

i>lwtbco|M0us  and  sonorous. 

4:i>i  u  8o  the  S<rabe%  not  a  good  imaoa- 

-tim^'^  Mjr.  Raadyt"  iiSd  JeoBifer, 


after  some  littie  eonveiaatbn  on 
different  matters. 

*"  No  eomfort,  no  elegance,^  said 
Randy.  ^  The  «aperinteiiding  ham 
a  female  is  greatly  wanted." 

*^And  does  the  Squire  think 
getting  a  honseke^er  1 '^  naked  < 
nifer.  • 

**rve  not  suflgeated  it  to  him 
yett"  returned  her  guest,  ^  but 
thinking  of  doing  so,  if  I  ootild  fix 
eye  on  a  prbper  person." 

^  Bless  me,  yooVe  got  no  pteser 
said  Jennifer,  eraptymg,  in  a  snd 
access  c^  liberality,  tlie  saucer  of  d 
sons  on  Mr.  Randy's  (riate.  **. 
there's  nothing  but  grounds  in  y 
cup — ^^  perhaps  you'd  Uke  it  a  1 
strouffer,  sir." 

^No  more,  my  eood  madam, 
obliged  to  you,"  said  that  eeDtioi 
drawing  away  his  cup<  and  cove 
it  vnth  his  hand  to  show  he 
in  earnest,  so  that  Jen^er,  pree 
ardentiy  upon  him  with  the  tea- 
very  nearly  poured  the  hot  tea  u 
his  knuckles.  ^Fve  had  quite 
abundance — ^luite  a  suffideBcy 
assure  you.  No,  maVun,  things 
not  go  on  at  Monkstone  precisely 
could  wish  in  idl  respeets.  For 
stance,  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
somethnes  to  find  an  attentive  fei 
to  receive  me— 'to  say  to  me, 
Randy*  you  are. wet,  won't  you  ha 
basin  of  soup  to  wanil  you?— or, 
Randy,  it  rains,  you'll  lie  the  bett« 
a  glass  ci  sphits  and  water  to  foi 
you  against  liie  inclemency  of 
elements.  Mr.  Dubbley  is  very  k 
but  these  littie  things  don't  occui 
him." 

**  Indeed,  then,  I  think  they  mig 
said  Mrs.  Greene  with  wannth.  ^ ' 
least  he  could  do  is  to  be  civil.  T 
some  toast,  sir."  ' 

'^'Hs  forgetfbhiess,  Mrs.  Gm 
not  faicivilitjr^^«  sin  of  onoMon, 
of  commissioa.  I  flatty  myself 
men  would  venture  to  be  uadvil 
me,"  and  Mr.  Randy  drew  himself 
and  looked  majestic.  **  l%eB  the  iv 
of  a  proper  person  in  the  hoose  obli 
him  to  look  more  doseiy  after  so 
small  matters  than  is  quitB  becooi 
ina  man  of  property.^' 

**  Closeness,"   said    Jemnfer,  ^ 
great  disdab,  *"  ia  what  I  nef9r  e» 
'.abidar  I ^onld festive  avrtitel^rt 
Ihafttiiat" 
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TiaitoKi  'wannif  hit  hud,  ''We  wWt 
he  boid  upon  hiiii-««he  means  well. 
Yes,  F^  been  lookiBg  ost*  ibr  tome 
time  for  a  Iwiy  thai  Wonid  aoeWer  the 
Sqitlre'apttrpoee." 

''And  wba*  kind  of  penon  Would 
he  likely  to  auit  youT  inqnind  Jen- 
nifer with  interest 

''We  should  leqniie,''  said  Mr. 
Randy,  'brushing  some  crumba  from 
hb  lap  with  his  poeketJiandkerchief, 
as  he  eoneluded  hia  meat^*'  we  ahetdd 
leqnirs  d>  diBraetet  not  eaay  to  be 
met  with ; — a  Bensible^<-re^)eetable-^ 
experieneed  — >*  disereet  —  peiv#40ti  — 
and  one,  too,  who  would'  not  gliFe 
herself  preaomfytiions  sira^  bat  wonkl 
eonduet  fcetaelf  towards  ms' »  aao,  Mrs. 
Greene,  aa  I  could  wish." 

"^Of  eourae,^  said  Jenmfer,  '^if 
the  waa  behcMan  to  you  ier  her  pteoe, 
Would  be  her  da^  tcx,  make  things 
pleasant  to  you,  Ar, 

''Ah,"  said  Mk.  Bandy,  "you  are 
both  a  (fiaereet  and  a  aenaible  penoa, 
Mrs*  Greene,  I  perceive." 

''And  aa  to  tenna^  Mr.  Bandy,'' 
suggested  Jennifer. 

"« At  to  tanna  they  would  be<faardly 
worth  hig^ittg  about,  Mrs.  Greene*^ 
for,  if  the  lady  posseaaed  the  awnifoki 
merits  I  have  «aunieiailedf  and  allow- 
ed heraetf  to  be  gnided  in  all  thuigs 
by  me,  why,  sIm  wavkl  he  cfe  /acfo*- 
mat  la  to  si^,  in  reality— miatreaa.  of 
Monkstone,  and  mighl  feather  her 
nest  to  her  own  liking." 

Tldi  waaa  dazzlmg  proqieet  indeed, 
and  well  caleulated  to  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  Jennil^.  Theoe  was  a  grand 
indeflnH^nesa  as  to  the  extent  of  poWer 
and  profit  wfaidi  might  be  aoqiired, 
^ch  she  ^und  fawxpreaaibly  aUnr- 
ing;  for  Jennifer  was,  sfler  her  laahion, 
ambittoa^  though  her  ambition  was 
of  too  praetieal  a  nature  ta  set  itaelf 
on  ofafeets  hbpekiasl^  remote. 

Mr.  Randy  perceiving  the  effect  of 
^hat  he  haa  said,  and  consideiing  it 
wonld  be  well  to  give  her  time  to  di- 
gest it  before  entering,  into  detaila, 
JkjW  rose  to  take  leave* 

"Good  evening,  air,  and  thank 
To^r  said  Jenatfer:  ''When.  y«m're 
passing  another  day,  I  hope  youli 
look  uif  and  Mr.  Randw  having 
promsed  to  do  ao,  walked  with  hb 
<MWtomwy^igni^  up  the  roBd4 
Mr.  Bandy  hni.  not  Mm^  aaid 


4lMiihe  tlfouflht  JenniftK,  if  aha  wouU 

agvee.  to  share  intereats  with  him, 
would  be  exactly  the  peraen  he  want 
«i;  nor  had  Jennifer  directly  stated 
.  that,  if  she  succeeded  in  obtaming  the 
poet  of  housekeeper  to  Ihe  Saime,  she 
would  show  her  gratitade  by  beoig 
all  Mr,  Randy  ^uid  wiah.  But  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  displayed 
by  the  Randies  and  Jennifers  is  in- 
taitive  and  unerring,  ao  long  as  it  is 
emdoyed  upon  naturea  .  on  a  level 
wiui  their  own;  and  Jennifer  Imew 
peifeetly  well  that  Mr.  Randy  wanted 
W  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  de- 
aigns  at  Monkstone ;  while  Mr.  Randy 
never  4oubted  that  the  lure  he  had 
hekl  out  wonld  secure  her, 

Jennifer,  however,  had  by  no  means 
made  up  her  mind  to  accept  the  ofibr 
at  once*  It  was  dazzliiig,  certainly; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  did  not 
like  the  kiea  of  giving  up  her  long  and 
persevering  designs  upon  the  Curate'a 
heart,  wh^  as  the  reader  knowa, 
she  had  IV^m  the  first  been  determined 
to  attack.  That  was  too  grievous  a 
.  waste  of  tune  and  subtlety  to  be  con- 
templated. Bu/^  Mr»  Randy's  implied 
eder  gave  her  on  opportunity  of  car- 
rying into  execution  a  scheme  ahe 
liad  kmg  meditated.  She  considered 
(her  cogitations  being  assisted  bjr  a 
third  cup  of  tea,  obtained  by  putting 
fresh  wat^  in  the  teapot  afler  Mr. 
Randy*s  departure)  that  ahe  bad  now 
lived  so  long  with  the  Curate  that  ahe 
.fiottld  not  possibly  become  more  ne- 
eeaeaiy  to  him  than  she  already  was 
•«*-<4hat  the  sooner  he  was  brought  to 
the  point  the  better — that  being  such 
an  absent  person,  fer  from  making 
any  proposals  of  the  l^nd  she  desired 
of  his  own  aocoid,  a  very  strong  hint 
from  herself  would  be  required  in 
order  to  extract  them.  Now  if  sha 
resolved  vynm  &<rmg  this  hint,  ahe 
must  also  be  prepared  to  quit  the  par^ 
aonage  in  case  of  failure ;  and  Monk-^ 
atone,  would  form  exactly  the  point 
sh0  wanted  to  retreat  upoa. 

This  secui«d«  she  would  sommence 
.operationa  at  once  with  the  C«rate« 
lia  WBBi  in  Jennifer's  estimation^,  a 
Ham  wh^  did  not  know  hia  own  min4 
or  his  own  interestSk  But  though  he 
might  never  discover  what  was  for 
his  own  good  unassisted,  yet  a  man 
iiliuat  be  foolish  indeed,  who  can't  per« 
.Miveat  when  'tis  44m>W9^  hiaii.   Sifi^ 
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frequent  Tioloiies  oblHiiied  oirer  <he 
Curate,  and  long  managing  and  nilfaig 
hbn,  ihe  flatterod  herMlf  ihe  might 
now  make  her  own  terms,  for  that  he 
could  never  bear  to  part  with  her; 
hot  if  she  deceived  henelf  b  this, 
why,  then  Monkstone  Wouki  be  a 
more  lucrative  place.    So  m  any  case 


Ae  ibovM  gifai  MM  Mai^^  , 
temdned  to  pot  faerpomoiai^ 
to  proof  witlioBi  dalay.  Und,ib  , 
VM»  no  tfane   to   loie,ib!lkim 
rnonung  Mhs  Rom  hadigofe^wt 
intention  of  coming  to  Imwihk  , 
brother    wliaa     As    bin  led  «» | 
Heromy. 


CHAPTBR  XL. 


For  many  weeks  the  poor  Comte 
had  been  indeed  alone;  for  so  long 
had  )iIb  old  compamons,  hope  and 
cheerfulness,  deserted  him;  for  so 
long  had  he  gone  mechanksaUy  about 
hb  old  pursuits,  feeling  that  the  fijory 
had  departed  from  them,  and  A  in 
the  stormy  autumn  evenings  by  a 
hearth  where  only  the  vacant  pedes- 
tals reminded  hhn  of  the  wonted  pre- 
sence of  household  cods. 

Time,  of  whose  kpse  heretofore  he 
had  taken  little  note,  became  now  a 
doll,  remorseless  enemy.  The  Curate, 
when  he  woke,  would  sometimes 
shudder  at  the  prospect  of  the  many- 
houred   day   between   him   and  the 

Sateful  oDlivion  of  deep;  for  the 
y,  formerly  so  busy,  was  now  to 
him  but  a  long  tract  of  weary,  re- 
iterated sorrows. 

Though  he  still  spent  many  hours 
in  his  ^utien,  it  was  Uimentable  to 
see  the  change  there.  Weeds  spranjg 
unregarded  side  by  side  with  his 
choicest  flowers — worms  revelled  in 
his  tenderest  buds— and  the  cater- 
pillars were  so  numerous  as  to  form 
quite  an  army  of  occupation.  Hb 
boolu,  too,  were  blank  to  him — the 
pages  he  used  to  love  seemed  mean- 
mgless.  EBs  only  remaining  consols^ 
lion  was  his  pipe. 

See,  then,  the  Curate  sitting  m  the 
twilight  in  his  elbow-chahr,  in  an  at- 
titude at  once  listless  and  uncomfort- 
able, his  waist  bent  sharply  in,  his 
head  droopmg,  one  leg  gathered  un- 
der  the  seat,  the  other  straddling 
toward  the  fire,  his  right  hand  sha£ 
ing  his  eyes,  while  the  elbow  rests  on 
the  table— the  left  hoMing  the  bowl  of 
Ids  pipe,  while  the  elbow  rests  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair.  Frequently  he  takes 
the  mouthpiece  from  his  lips,  sighs 
lieavDy,  and  fbrgets  to  smok^— then, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  he  again 
sQcka  eomfort  from  his  meefachana. 


There  is  a  tap  i^  the  door,  wfakk  apt 
slowly — Jennifer  looks  ia  at  ltim,ai 
then  drawa  near. 

Jennifer  stopt — looked  at  lis- 
sighed — then  drew  a  litlle  ckm- 
sighed  again.  Tlie  Curate,  bmx 
she  had  eoiue  on  some  of  her  aon 
tomed  visits  of  hMpection  (for  of  h 
she  had  found  freqo^it  eicuRs; 
entering,  such  as  to  dnat  his  boob, 
stir  his  fire,  to  draw  his  cmtu 
took  no  notke  of  her,  but  coatiir 
to  pursue  his  train  of  tiiougfat  1 
sently  he,  too,  sighed;  it  was  ed 
so  sympathet^alljr  by  Mrs.  Gre 
that  her  suapiration  soanded  lil 
priut  coming  down  the  ehimn^.  1 
mg  that  the  Curate  as  usual,  pur 
the  plan  which  is  popularly  attiib 
to  appaifdons  in  tiieir  intercc 
with  human  bdnsa,  and  was  not  li 
to  speak  till  sp^MLon  to,  Jeimifer, 
a  little  oough,  came  round  betweei 
table  and  the  fire^  and  stirred 
Utter.  Being  thus  quite  doee  U 
Curate,  with  the  table  in  her  rear, 
her  mast^'s  chair  dose  to  her 
hand,  she  eommeneed. 

^  Tm  vexed  to  see  you  so  down 
Young.  I'm  afraid  you're  not  t 
fied  m  your  mind.  You  uaed  to 
&r  cheerfuller  gentleouai  than  ^ 
you  are  now." 

Mr.  Young,  rousmg  himself,  kx 
up  with  an  assumed  briskness. 

**It's  my  way,  Mrs.  Greene— 
my  way." 

"^No,  suf,"  said  Jennifer,  nereni 
rily,  **  'tis  not  your  way,  asking : 
pardon.  There^s  something  on  j 
mind.  Perhaps  it's  me— wii 
things  have  not  gone  acoordinj 
your  wiahee  in  the  nouse.  If  it'a 
air,  say  so,  I  beg." 

**  You,  Mrs.  Greene — hnpossi 
Vm  quite  sensible  of  your  kind  ab 
tion  to  my  oomforts,  I  assure  yc 
protested  the  Curate. 
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.  •^Because,'*  said  Jcnmifer,  heedlesB 
of  hb  disclahner,  and  going  on  as  if 
be  had  not  nttered  ilh-^  became,  if  ao, 
I  wish  to  say  one  word.  I  only  wish 
to  remark,  air,  that  whatever  &alt 
^re  ia  of  that  kind,  'tia  not  a  fkidt 
Keording  to  my  wilL  My  wish  ia, 
and  always  has  been,  to  senre  yon  to 
IJie  ntmoat  of  my" — 

"  Mrs.  Qreene  T  began  the  Curate, 
touching  her  on  the  arm  with  the  ex- 
tended stem  of  his  meerachanm,  to 
cheek  her  volubility  for  a  moment, 
*•  my  good  soul" — 

'*  To  the  utmost  of  my  abMity," 

went  on  Jennifer,  with  a  sli^t  falter* 
iBg  m  her  Toice.  ''If  layug  down 
my  life  could  liave  served  you,  Mr, 
Young,  IVtt  sure'* —     Here  Jennifer 


•'Faithfu}  creature!"  tfaou^t  the 
Curate,  ''what  an  intereat  she  takes 
in  me!  My  dear  Mrs.  Greene,"  said 
he,  ''your,  doubts  wrong  me  very 
much ;  but  this  proof  of  j^our  care  for 
me  is  exceedingly  gratifying  "—wluch 
was  perlu^  an  unconscious  fib,  for 
the  Curate  felt  more  embarrsasment 
than  gratification. 

"  KsA  after  aU  my  trials  and  efforts, 
thinking  only  how  I  could  please  you, 
to  see  you — oh^--oh— "  and  Jennifer 
broke  aovm  again,  and  in  the  excess 
ef  her  agitation  sat  down  on  a  chair 
Bear  her.  And  though  to  sit  down  in 
his  OTesence  was  a  quite  unusual  pro- 
ceeding on  her  part,  yet  the  Curate 
WHS  8o  heedless  of  forms,  that  if  die 
had  seated  herself  on  tiie  mantelpiece, 
he  would  possibly  have  thought  it 
mer^  a  hannless  eccentricity. 

"Calm  yourself,  Mrs.  Greene,"  en- 
treated the  Curate.  "These  doubts 
of  my  regard  are  quite  unfounded; 
be  assurra  I  fhlly  appreciate  your 
talue." 

"But  in  that  case,"  said  Jennifer, 
pursuing  her  own  hypothesis  with 
great  perseverance,  "m  that  case  I 
must  quit  you  whatever  it  coats  me. 
And  I  hope  yon  eould  find  them,  Mr. 
Young,  as  would  serve  you  better." 

"Don't  talk  of  quitting  me,  Mrs. 
Greene,"  sttd  the  Curate  aoothingly. 
"Thb  is  all  mere  creation  of  your 
fimcy.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied-Hnore 
than  satisfied  with  you." 

"  No,  air— rve  seen  it— rve  seen  it 
this  B(Nue  tfane.  Yon  don't  look  upon 
Bs  lika  i^t  you  used.    Tten't  any 


longer,  'Mrs.  Greene,  do  thb,'  and. 
'  Mn.  Greene,  do  thai,'  and  the  other. 
You  can  do  without  Mrs.  Greene  now. 
And  periiapa,"  said  Jeniffer,  "'tia 
better  I  was — gone"  (the  last  word 
almost  inaudible). 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Greene,  this  ia  quite 
unneoeasary.  You  are  paming  your- 
self and  me  to  no  purpose.  Be  per- 
suaded"— (and  the  Curate  took  Jen^ 
nifer's  hand) — ^^'be  persuaded  of  my 
sense  of  your  merits. 

Jennifer  wiped  her  eyes;  then  start- 
ing and  looking  round  over  her  shoul- 
der, "O  sir,"  said  she,  "if  anybody 
should  catch  us! — ^what  would  they 
say?" 

"Catch  us,  Mrs.  Greene,"  said  the 
Curate,  hastening  to  withdraw  bis 
hand;  but  Jennwsr  clutched  it  ner- 
vously. 

"Stop!"  said  Jennifer,  "tiiere's  a 
f^ff^ — and  that  maid's  got  such  a 
tonmie!  No,  'twas  my  fancy— 4he 
maid's  asleep  in  the  kitchen.  O,  sir-* 
yes,  what  would  they  say  I— people  is 
ao  scandalona.  They've  been  talking 
already." 

"Talking!"  exdaimed  Mr.  Younffi 
withdrawing  his  hand  with  a  jerk. 
"  What  can  you  mean,  Mrs.  Greene  ? 
Talkmgofwliatr 

"  O  yes  I"  said  Jennifer.  "  They've 
been  remarking,  the  busy  ones  has, 
how  it  comes  uiat  a  lone  woman  like 
me  could  live  so  long  with  a  sui^^e 

Ctieman.    Many'a  tira  bitter  thou^t 
„ave  me." 

"  Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Greene  1"  cried  • 
the  Curate,  pushiag  his  chair,  whkh 
ran  on  castors,  away  with  a  loud  creak, 
"  really  this   is  all   very  strange  and 
unexpected." 

"And  more  than  that,"  pursued 
Jennifer,    "they've    said    concerning 

my  looks but   I   could'nt  repeat 

what  they  said,  further  than  to  men- 
tion that  they  meant  I  wasn't  old  nor 
ugly— which  perhaps  I'm  not  And 
they  know  what  a  good  wife  I  made 
to  Samuel"  (tiiia  was  the  deceased 
shipmaster's  Christian  appellation)-- 
"  never,  as  Mrs.  Britton  that  keeps 
the  grocery  said  to  me  last  Wednes- 
day, never  was  a  better.  And  when 
'twas  named  to  me  what  they'd  been 
saying,  I  thought— O  good  gnicioua! 
—I  uought  I  shoukl  have  sunk  into 
theheartii." 

"Chaeioua    goodness!" 
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Mr.  Votmg,  starting  (k>Bi  >us  chair, 
and  pacing  ^  room  in  mat  ftertuir- 
bation.  '*How  extreme^  infamous! 
Why,  'tis  Kk6  a  terribk  niditmare. 
To  spread  ftdse  reports— 4o  drive  me 
to  part  with  a  valuable  servant — ^^• 
atrooions!  Vm  afhdd,  Mrs.  Greene, 
ou  really  had  better  go  to*niorrow. 

need  hot  say  how  I  regret  it,  but 
what  you  have  told  me  renders  it  im- 
perative.'' 

"  I  wish  it  maynt  be  too  late,  sh*," 
said  Jennifer,  putting  her  handkier- 
ehief  toher  eyes. 

"Too  late!— too  late  for  what?'* 
inquired  the  Curate. 

•*  And  where  do  you  think  Fm  to 
get  another  place?  Who'U  take  in  a 
lone  woman,  whose  character  have' 
been  breathed  upon?  Oh,  that  ever 
I  should  have  seen  Lanscote  parson- 
age !"  cried  Jenifer,  choking. 

''But,  Mrs.  Greene,"  said  the  agi- 
tated Curate,  stopping  m  his  walk  to 
lean  his  hands  On  the  table,  and  look- 
ing earnestly  at  her,  "it  shall  be  my 
6are,  as  it  is  my  duty,  to  prove  the 
falsehood  of  these  reports.  You  shall 
not  suffer  on  my  account,  believe  me. 
If  necessary,  Fu  expose  the  wicked 
slander  from  the  pulpt." 

This  wouldn't  have  suited  Jennifer 
at  all.  Ilie  Curate  was  going  off  ouite 
on  the  wrong  track,  and  she  made  ft' 
last  effort  to  bring  bun  into  the  right 
direetion. 

"  And  my— <ny-- <ny  feelings/'  sob- 
bed she,  "  ain't  they  to  be  considered  I 
Oh,  that  ever  I  should  be  a  weak 
foolish  woman!  Oh,  that  ever  I 
should  have  been  bom  with  a  weak 
trustful  heart!" 

^  I  daresay  'twill  be  painfull  to  leave 
ft  place  where  you  have  lived  long, 
ana  a  master  who  I  hope  has  been 
Idnd  to  you,"  >aid  the  Curate.  (Jen- 
nifer lifted  up  her  voice  here,  and 
writhed  m  her  chair.)  "T^Io  doubt 
k  will,  for  you  have  an  excellent 
heart,  Mrs.  Ureene.  But  what  yom 
hove  said  convinces  me  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  And  you  shall  be  no 
loser;  until  you  can  suit  yourself  with 
ft  pkice,  ni  continue  your  salary  as 
usual." 

"Salary!"    cried  Jennifer,  starting 
from  the  chau*.    "Oh,  that  I  should  be 
talked  to  like  a  hirelmg !    God  forgive 
ou,  Mr.  Young.    Well,  it's  over  now. 
consider  what  you've   said,  Mr. 
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Young,  and  FU  tiy-^^rj  to  hnng  nr 
mbdtoit" 

Jeniffer  rose— «obbed  &  HtUe-- 
looked  at-  her  chair  as  if  she  hai  i 
mind  to  sit  down  again,  and  the 
prepared  to  depart  In  her  way  ou 
of  the  room,  she  passed  close  to  th 
Curate,  and  paused,  almost  touchin 
hun,  with  her  handkerchief  to  h< 
eyes.  "If  ever  he'd  say  the  won 
he'd  say  k  now,"  thou|^t  Jennife 
weeping  copiously.  But  Mr.  Yomi 
far  from  availmg  himself  of  the  prox 
mity  to  take  her  hand,  or  say  anythm 
even  of  comfort,  far  less  of  a*  tenden 
nature,  retreated  with  great  alacril 
to  his  original  post  near  the  fire,  ai 
Jennifer  had  no  alternative  but  1 
walk  onwaid  out  of  the  room. 

She  left  him,  roused,  certainly,  moi 
effectually  from. his  melanehofy;  bi 
tiie  change  was  not  for  the  bette 
The  poor  shy  Cumte  wto  exactly  tt 
man  to  feel  the  M\  annoyance  of  sue 
reports  as,  aocording  to  Jennifer,  wei 
in  circulation.  He  fancied  himself  a 
object  of  derision  to  all  lAHacot^ 
how  could  he  hope  to  do  any  goc 
among  parishioners  who  aaid  scandi 
lous  thinei  6f  him  and  his  housi 
keeper?  llow  could  he  hope  to  coi 
vince  them  of  his  innocence?  Ho 
preserve  his  di^ty  in  the  pulpit,  wil 
the  consciousness  that  a  whole  eoi 
gregation  were  looking  at  him  m 
gdse  light? 

Jenmfer's  demeanour  next  day  wi 
sad  and  subdued.  After  brei^fast  sli 
came  into  the  room,  and,  without  lif 
ing  her  eyes,  said  that  she  thougl 
she  had  better  go  next  Wednesday 
"On  '  Wednesday,"  said  Jennife 
"  Miss  Rosa's  commg,  and  then,  wit 
yeur  leave,  FU  quit,  Mr.  Young." 

The  Curate  highly  approved  of  thii 
he  knew  he  could  not  feel  easy  till  sh 
was  out  of  the  house,  a^  meanwhi) 
he  absented  himself  from  i&  as  mod 
as  possible. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Curate  tha 
the  period  of  h^r  stay  was  so  shorl 
for  she  took  eare  it  should  be  far  froo 
[feasant  She  personally  superintend 
ed  the  making  of  his  bed,  which  afai 
caused  to  slope  downwards  toWaidi 
the  feet,  and  at  one  si^e,  so  that  tiM 
hapless  occupant  was  perpetually  wak 
mg  from  a  dream  in  whidi  he  had 
bMn  sydihg  over  predpioes;  and  re< 
a^ieendmg  to  hia. pillow  ib«  aaotbai 
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ahmW,  woidd  be 
woke  by  fimfiogf  his  feel  sticking  ^ottt 
from  beneath  £e  clothes,  and  his  body 
gradually  following  them.  He  got 
hairs  in  his  butter,  and  plenty  of  salt 
in  his  Boup ;  his  tea,  the  only  luxury 
of  the  palate  that  he  really  cared 
about,  and  that  rather  on  mteUectnal 
than  sensual  grounds,  grew  weaker 
and  weaker;  his  toast  simultaneously 
got  tougher;  and  he  was  kept  the 
ndide  time  on  mutUm-chops,  which, 
from  their  identity  of  HaYOur,  appeared 
to  hare  been  all  eat  from  the  same 
patiiaKhal  ram. 

Wednesday  arrived.  The  Curate, 
leaning  over  his  garden  gate,  saw  the 
caniage  from  the  Heronry  coming 
down  the  lane.  It  drew  up  at  the 
parsonage;  in  it  were  Laidy  Lee, 
Orelia,  and  Rosa,  all  in  black,  and  aU 
looking  very  sad.  Rosa,  rismg  to  take 
leave  of  her  friends,  underwent  Innu- 
merable embraces. 

Orelia  was  the  calmest  of  the  tiiree, 
but  even  her  grandeur  and  stateliness 
(joite  cave  way  in  parting.  *' Good- 
bye, Rosaimda,"  was  all  she  could 
trust  herself  to  say,  as  Rosa  alighted. 

llie  Curate  had  intended  to  say  a 
great  deal  to  Hester,  but  it  had  all 
vanished  from  his  mind,  and  remained 
unexpressed,  unless  a  long  pressure 
of  the  hand  conld  convey  it  Lady 
Lee  gave  several  things  in  charge  to 
the  Curate  to  execute,  and  dellverod  a 
parse  to  him,  the  contents  of  which 
were  to  be  distributed  among  various 
pensioners  in  the  village;  uien  she 
told  the  coachman  to  drive  on. 

*^  Write  at  least  three  times  a-week, 
Rosalinda,''  cried  Orelia,  putting  a 
teaiftd  fiice  over  the  hood  of  the  car- 

X**  or  never  hope  for  forgiveness." 
ly  were  gone.  A  winte  hand- 
kerchief waved  from  the  side,  and 
another  from  the  top  of  the  carriage, 
till  it  disappeared,  and  the  Curate  usd 
his  sister  slowly  turned  into  the  house 
—the  last  remnant  of  the  once  joyous 
pBrtv  assembled  at  the  Heronry. 

What  a  hard  thing  was  life !  What 
a  emel  thmg  Was  fiiSe,  that  they  could 
not  all  be  left  as  they  were !  Then* 
hsppioess  did  no  harm  to  any  one— « 
nay,  good  to  many— yet  it  was  inex- 
<»niWv  scattered  to  the  winds  for  ever. 
So  thoQgfat  the  Curate ;  and  so  felt 
Rosa,  thoo^  perhaps  her  feelings  did 
^  shape  tibuemaeives  into  thou^ta. 


Bnt  there  was  no  time  just  then  to  i 
indulge  their  grief.    Scarcely  had  the  ■ 
carriage  departed,  when  its  place  was 
taken  oy  a  velude  of  altogemer  ^tS^  . 
rent  description.    A  donkejr-cart,  des» 
tined  to  convey  away  Jennifer's  chat- « 
tela,  and  driven  by  a  small  boy,  drew 
up  at  the  gate,  producing  a  kind  of 
practical  anti-climax.    Then  Jennifer, 
attffed  in  bonnet  and  shawl,  entered, 
and    announced,  in  an  austere    and  • 
steady  voice,  that  she  was  ready  to . 
hand  over  her  keys  of  office  to  the  still 
weeping  Rosa.  * 

•*Now,  Miss,**  said  Jennifer  sharp- 
ly, **  if  you  could  make  it  convenient  ^ 
to  come  at  once,  I  should  be  obliged." 

^  Gro  with  Mrs.  Greene,  my  diild,** . 
said  the  Curate,    When  Jennifer  found  ■ 
she  had  failed  m  her  grand  design  oa-^ 
the  Curate,  and  must  quit  the  parson- 
age, she  did  not  continue  to  affect  < 
re^t  at  her  depart&re;  and  havmg 
eflfiUy  and  at  once  secured  the  coveted  • 
post  at  Monkstone,  throngfa  the  in-' 
fluence  of  Mr.  Randy,  she  felt  the 
change  was  likely  to  be  for  the  better. 
She  might,  therefore,  have  been  ex-' 
pected  to  quit  her  present  abode,  if 
with  some  natural  regret,  yet  at  per- 
fect peace  and  charity  with  all  the 
household.    Jennifer's  disposition  did' 
not,  however,  admit  of  this.    She  felt 
enraged  at  the  Curato  because  of  the 
failure  of  her  design  upon  him,  and 
resolved  to  be  of  as  little  use  as  possi- 
ble in  the  last  moments  of  her  expiring ; 
authority.    ^  Hell  be  wishing  me  back ' 
again  before  a  week's  over  his  head,"- 
aM  Jennifer  to  herself,  with  infinite 
satisfaction. 

In  vain  Rosa  protested  against  bo- 
ing  dragged  into  every  comer  of  the 
house,  and  having  every  bit  of  house-  - 
hold  property  set  before  her  eves.  In  - 
vaini&e  assured  Mrs. Greene  that  both' 
her  brother  and  herself  were  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  every- 
thing. '^'Twas  a  satisfactdon  to  her- 
self, Jennifer  said,  "to  rfiow  every- 
thing;" and  it  really  was, 'for  the 
extreme  bewilderment  and  ignorance 
of  Rosa  on  all  points  of  housekeeping 
afforded  Jennifer  the  keenest  gratiA- 
cation.  The  Heronry,  where  Rosa's = 
chief  business  had  been  to  amuse  her-' 
self,  was  a  very  bad  school  to  learn 
anything  of  the  sort 

Accordmgly,  Jemiifer  did  not  spare' 
her  the  enimieration  of  a  shigle  kituiett^ 
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implemtot*  pot  of  jam,  nor  article  of 
Knen. 

''The  bed  and  table  linen^s  all  in 
this  press,"  said  Jennifer,  opening  a 
lare^e  one  of  widnut  wood  in  the  spare 
bedroom. 

*^  These  are  the  sheets,  I  suppose, 
Mrs.  Greene,**  Rosa  repoarked,  wishing 
to  show  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

''Bless  you,  they're  the  table- 
cloths!*' returned  Jennifer,  with  a 
glance  of  disdain. 

"Oh,  to  be  sure!  And  these  are 
towels  ?  *'  resumed  Rosa. 

"Napkins,'*  said  Jennifer,  with 
eadm  superiority.  "  Mr.  Young's 
shirts,  and  collars,  and  bands,  and 
neckcloths,  is  all  in  these  two  drawers. 
Do  you  understand  much  about  clear- 
starching, Missi 

"N — n — ^no;  I  am  afraid  not 
much,"  said  Rosa. 

"  Ah,  'twould  be  just  as  well  you 
should,  perhaps,  because  the  washer- 
woman requires  a  deal  of  looking 
after.  She  can  bo  careless  and  impu- 
dent, too,  when  she  dares,  especially 
when  she*s  in  drink.  She  never 
ventured  upon  any  tricks  with  me, 
though.** 

The  thought  of  this  terrible  washer- 
woman made  Rosa  tremble,  while  Jen- 
nifer secretly  exulted  in  the  thought 
of  seeing  the  Curate  in  limp  collars 
and  a  crumpled  shirt. 

"There,**  said  the  ez-houaekeeper, 
locking  up  the  press,  and  handing  the 
'key  to  Rosa ;  "  I  advise  you,  Sliss, 
to  take  out  everything  that*s  wanted 
yourself.  The  ffirrs  hands  is  gone- 
rally  dirty,  ancH  besides,  in  taking 
Ottt  one  thing  she  drags  all  the  rest 
out  upon  the  floor.  Oh,  she's  a  nice 
one,  that  giri ! — the  work  I've  had  to 
manage  her!  Well,  Miss,  I  hope 
you*ll  keep  an  eye  upon  her,  that's 
aU." 

Having  thus  rendered  Rosa  as  un- 


comfortable aa  poedUe  at  the  pnMpeet 
before  her,  Jennifer  ai  length  ne- 
pared  to  depart  Opening  the  aoor 
of  the  aittinff  room,  she  aaid  to  the 
Curate,  "The  young  lady's  seen 
everything,  and  is  quite  satisfied. 
Well,  good-bye,  and  wishing  yoa 
well,  sir."  But  the  benediction  was 
quite  contradicted  by  the  foroeity  ol 
her  look  and  tone. 

"Good-bye,  good-bye,  my  good 
Mrs.  Greene,"  sud  the  Curate,  who 
could  not  help  reprding  Jennifer  u 
a  martyr,  "t  wish  you  all  snecesi 
and  happiness;  I  hope  you  won't 
fret  too  much  after  mo  parsonage, 
Mrs.  Greene." 

"Ho,  no,"  said  Jennifer^  with  az 
ironical  little  laugh ;  "  it's  not  Hkely." 

"Fm  heartily  glad  of  that,"  saiii 
the  Curate,  who  would  not  have  de- 
tected irony  even  in  Dean  Swift 
"  and  I  hope  youll  soon  get  anothei 
and  as  gooa  a  place." 

"Fve  got  one,"  said  Jennifer,  "af 
good  a  one  as  ever  I  could  wish." 

"Indeed!  that  is  fortunate,"  said 
the  Curate;  "and  when  do  you  go 
to  it,  then?" 

"I'm  going  now,"  saki  Jennifer. 
"Ho,  bless  you!  as  soon  as  'twu 
known  I  was  going  to  leave  this,  1 
had  more  offers  than  enough.  I  took 
Monkstone,"  said  Jennifer,  "being 
'twas  near  my  friends  in  the  village. 
Wishing  you  good-bye,  sir," — here 
she  dropt  a  curtsey,  and  closed  tho 
door.  The  boy  had,  already  conveyed 
her  trunks  and  bandboxes  to  the 
donkey-cart.  Jennifer  marched  past 
the  window  (from  whence  the  Curate 
was  watching  their  exodus)  in  austere 
majesty,  and  never  ddgned  to  turn 
her  head.  Then  she,  the  boy,  the 
donkey-cart,  and  the  bandboxes,  ail 
went  in  procossion  down  the  road, 
leaving  Rosa  sole  superintendant  of 
the  Curate's  household. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


The  friendship  whfeh  Bruce  at  thin 
time  conceived  for  Josiah  was  uncom- 
monly warm  and  sudden.  Though 
always  well  disposed  towards  the 
worthy  Curate,  he  had  not,  while 
Rosa  was  living  at  the  Heronry, 
taken  much  pains  to  seek  his  society, 
bnt  he  now  became  of  a  sudden  a  flre- 


quent  \isitor  to  the  Parsonage.  He 
^owed  a  great  interest  in  flow6»» 
though  he  luirdly  knew  a  dahlia  fropi 
a  polyanthus;  he  listened  to  details 
of  parish   matters  with  an  attentioD 

2uite     wonderful,  considering     how 
ttle   taste    he   bad   that   way;  and 
he  became   enamoured  of  those  old 
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BngHth  ftoUion  who  were  Jed«li> 
etpeelal  fkronritcw.  Findiog  theae 
manifold  pretences  inMffieient  to  ac* 
coanifortbe  ftequeDey  of  bis  Tisits, 
lie  hit  upon  a  project  for  renderisff 
them  qaite  plsusible.  He  insisted 
OD  subscfibiDg  fifty  pounds  towards  a 
sehool-hoase  that  was  to  be  built  in 
the  ▼illage  under  the  Cumte's  aus- 
piees;  and  wben  Josiah  protested 
against  this  Kberality  as  indiscreet 
and  nnealled  for,  he  hinted  that  it 
was  not  altogether  disinterested-^ 
that  hia  classical  knowledge  was 
fletUng  rasty  —  tbat  be  perceived 
Josiah  to  be  often  unoccupied  for  an 
hour  or  two  of  a  morning — and  pro- 
posed tbey  abould  read  some  Latin 
tosetber. 

The  Curate  Hked  the  project  much ; 
it  would  divert  his  thoughts  from 
painful  aubjects  —  his  own  classics 
wanted  rubbhig  up — he  had  a  great 
regard  for  Bruce,  whose  openness, 
Tivadtjf,  and  good-nature  had  quite 
won  his  heart,  and  the  readings  com- 
menced forthwith. 

They  were  carried  on  upon  a  plan 
which,  however  aigrreeable  to  the 
master  and  his  disciple,  was  scsrcely 
oaieulated  to  answer  the  proposed 
end.  Bruce  and  Josiah  would  sit 
down  together  with  their  Horace,  or 
their  Virgil,  or  their  Terence  before 
them,  and  for  a  time  would  read 
awav  with  tolerable  diligence.  Pre- 
sently Rosa,  coming  into  the  room 
from  some  household  avocation,  would 
trip  across  it  softly,  not  to  disturb 
them — get  what  she  was  in  quest  of, 
perhaps  a  cookery-book,  and  go  off 
in  the  same  silent  fashion,  with  a  nod 
and  a  smile  at  Bruce.  At  this  stage 
of  the  lesson  the  student's  attention 
would  begin  to  waver ;  he  would  look 
a  good  deal  oftener  at  the  door  than 
upon  his  page.  Perhaps  shortly  after 
Rosa  would  re-enter,  to  request 
Josifth  to  get  fh>m  the  garden  some 
celery,  parsnip,  or  other  winter  vege* 
table,  of  which  she  stood  in  need  for 
eolinarv  purposes.  •*Why  didn't 
you  asK  me  before,  when  I  waa  in  the 
garden,  my  child  T  the  Curate  would 
aay,  which,  indeed,  she  might  yery 
well  have  done;  and  Joalah,  rising 
with  a  sigh  to  comply  with  her  re^ 
qneat,  would  be  forcibly  reseated  by 
Bruce,  who  would  desire  him  to  try 
again  at  that  grabbed  bit  of  Latinity, 


white  he  went  to  g«t  whad  Miss  Roaa 
wanted.  Whereupon  he  and  Roaa 
wt>uld  repair  to  the  garden  together, 
she  pointing  out  what  she  wanted, 
while  Bruce  supplied  her  with  it ;  and 
the  Curate,  alter  looking  dreamily 
about  for  their  re^entranee,  woulq 
forget  them  altogether,  plunging 
either  into  a  reverie  or  into  a  oook. 

Sometimes  Bruce  found  the  Cumte 
absent  on  some  oleri<!Bl  or  parochial 
errand,  and  on  these  occasions  he 
thought  no  apology  necessary  for  hla 
stay,  nor  did  Rosa  expect  one.  If 
she  was  too  busy  to  talk  to  him  in 
the  study,  he  would  repair  to  the 
kitchen,  and  even  take  a  share  in  tho 
culinary  mysteries  to  which  that  Te« 
^ion  is  sacred,  though  his  presence 
did  not  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  con- 
tribute to  the  excellence  of  the  cook- 
ery. I  have  always  suspected  that 
Kmg  Alfred,  when  he  let  the  cakea 
burn,  was  making  love  to  the  herds* 
man's  wife,  and  that  the  idea  of  her 
scolding  him  for  negligence  waa  de- 
vised to  conceal  her  share  in  the  de* 


Mr.  Oates,  seeing  the  state  of  ai&ira 
between  them,  grew  quite  morose,' 
and  would  haidly  speak  to  Bruce  at 
breakfast^tlme.  He  addicted  himself 
to  tho  society  of  Suckling,  and  at- 
tempted to  divert  his  thoughts  by 
getting  up  a  scratch  pack  of  harriers, 
and  bunting  them  himself;  and  might' 
be  heard  two  or  three  times  a^week 
in  the  woods  about  Doddinffton,  at« 
tended  by  the  fast  spirits  of  the  place, 
hallooing,  and  pouring  through  the 
mellow  horn  bis  pensive  soul. 

Rosa  had  none  of  the  dignity  which 
in  Lady  Lee  and  Orelia  could'  always 
have  kept  the  most  impassioned  lovers 
under  a  certain  restraint  It  is  well 
known  to  be  the  duty  of  young  ladies 
to  affect  total  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  objects  of  adoration, 
and  to  harrow  up  the  souls  of  their 
admirers  with  anectation  of  indiffcN 
ence,  at  any  rate  until  coming  to  tiia 
point  of  proposal.  Rosa,  however, 
showed  undisguised  pleasure  at  Brace's 
visits,  and  one  day,  when  he  came  ia 
with  a  melancholy  Ihee,  and  told  her 
the  detachment  was  to  leave  Dod^ 
dington  immediately,  ahe  began  to 
cry. 

The  Curate  was  from  home  that 
morning,  and  Brace  had  fo«nd  Rosa 
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in  tto  kiteh<^A»  rolllkig  pggte  for  mlnea- 

el,  while  tbe  eat  Pick,  whom  she 
y  when  lesvingr  the  Heronry, 
brought  with  her  to  the  Parsonage, 
sat  on  the  table,  watching  the  process, 
asd  oecasionally  putting  out  his  paw 
td  arrest  the  motion  of  the  rolling- 
piD*  The  smile  with  which  she 
looked  up  at  Bmce^s  entrance  turned 
to  a  look  of  sympathetic  sadness,  as 
she '  perceived  his  sorrowful  aspect 
Hs  stood  by  her  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  told  her  the  news  which 
had  come  that  morning. 

"  Yon  see  what  a  life  ours  is,**  Raid 
Bruce,  trying  to  smile ;  ^  here  to-day, 
gone  to-morrow.  And  when  we  were, 
going  to  spend  such  a  pleasant  winter, 

^  And  won*t  yon  be  here  at  Christ* 
masT  said  Rosa;  **and  won't  you 
have  any  of  the  mince-pies  after  all  ? 
And  is  there  to  be  an  end  of  our  rides, 
and  walks,  and  evening  readings  ?'* 

*^rm  afraid  so,"  said  Bruce,  shak- 
ing his  head.  **The  troop  that  re- 
lieves us  will  be  here  to-morrow 
week  —  though,  in  my  opinion,''  he 
added,  with  a  fsint  attempt  at  pleo- 
^ntry,  ^the  best  way  to  relieve  us 
would  be  to  let  us  alone.''' 

"  And  won't  you  be  coming  back  T" 
asked  Rosa,  with  sorrow  shining 
moistly  in  her  blue  eyes. 

*'I  fear  not,"  said  Bruce,  "though, 
to  be  sure,  it  might  be  managed.  But 
you  won't  vriah  that  when  you've 
made  acquaintance  with  our  succes- 
sors. The  new-comers  will  take  the 
place  of  your  old  friends,  and  you'll 
forget  us— 'Won't  you.  Miss  Rosa?" 

This  highly  sincere  speech  was  too 
much  for  Rosa.  "  No— oh,  no— ne— 
never!"  sobbed  she,  sinking  on  a 
ehair,  and  burying  her  face  on  her 
plump  arms  as  they  lay  folded  on  the 
table. 

Bruce  had  oertainly  supposed  A^ 
would  be  sorry  to  hear  he  was  goings 
but  this  display  of  sympathy  sar« 
passed  his  expeetaiioBs.  He  stooped 
down  over  her — ^he  whispered  Uiat 
Bathing  should  prevent  him  from  com- 
ing back — ^he  also  mentioned  that  she 
was  ''a  dear  little  thing,"  and  spy- 
ing a  little  white  space  amid  her  hair, 
betwaen  her  ear  and  her  cheek,  and 
the  whispering  having  brought  hts 
)lpa  into  that'  neighbourhood,  he 
thought  he  would  kiss  ii,  and  did  ml 


R6u  Mpl  OB,  wMeh  dlilroaasd  the 

humane  young  man  so  much,  that, 
after  begging  her,  in  vain,  tp  look  up 
and  be  comforted,  he  managed  to  in- 
simxate  his  hand  between  her  cheek 
and  her  arms,  and  to  turn  her  face, 
using  the  ebin  as  a  handle^  gnntlv 
towards  him.  A  flushed,  tearful, 
glistening  ftce  it  Was ;  and  really,  con* 
sidering  the  temptation  and.  proxi- 
mity,, one  can't  altogether  blame  bim 
for  kissing  it,  whieh  he  did  both  on 
the  eyes  and  lips;  and  then,  turn- 
ing it  so  that  his  left  xheek  rested 
against  hers,  with  only  the  tresses 
between,  as  he  whispered  in  her  left 
ear,  while  her  glistening  eyes  ap- 
peared over  his  shoulder,  be  did  his 
Dest  to  pacify  her.  And  so  absorbed 
was  he  in  whispering,  and  she  in 
listening,  that  the  cat  Pick,  advanc- 
ing along  the  flat  paste  (from  which 
he  had  only  been  kept  before  by  the 
terror  of  the  rolling-pin),  and  leavmg 
his  foot-marks  on  the  soft  anbstance, 
proceeded,  with  the  utmost  effronteiy, 
to  lick  up,  under  their  very  noses,  the 
little  dabs  of  butter  dotted  thereon. 
He  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  dobg 
no ;  but  as  Bruce,  between  the  whis- 
pers, made  a  noise  not  altogether  dis- 
similar (for  there  were  constantly 
fresh  tears  requiring  to  be  attended 
to),  Pick  finished  the  butter  with  per- 
fect impunity,  and  sat  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  paste,  much  about  tbe  same 
time  that  Rosa  pushed  Bruce  gently 
away,  and  removed  the  last  moisture 
from  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

The  two  having,  by  this  tiose,  come 
to  an  understanding,  Bruce  suggested 
that  he  would  write  to  his  father, 
who,  he  assured  her,  was  a  splendid 
old  fellow,  and  who  would,  no  doubt, 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  im- 
mediately, and  give  his  consent  lOie  a 
trump. 

Accordingly,  he  fetched  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  from  the  study,  and  sitting 
at  one  end  of  the  kitchen-table,  while 
Rosa  rolled  fredi  paste  at  the  other, 
he  indited  a  very  eloquent  and  enthu- 
siastic epistle  to  his  parent,  and  hav- 
ing folded  and  directed  it  to  **The 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Trumpkigton,'' 
put  it  with  grieat  confidence  m  his 
pocket 

.  After  this  their  converBation  took 
a  more  cheerful  turn,  and  Rosa  worked 
so  diligently   at  ber  task  that  the 
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nilM^-^et  werd  made,  A«r  a  rMel)it/ 
which  Bnioe  retd  out  to  her  from  a 
cooiery»book,  and  wen  ready  for  din- 
ner  that  Tery  day,  and  Bmce  stayed 
to  eat  them. 

Tfiat  splendid  old  feHow  the  Dean 
of  Tmmplngton  got  the  letter  in  due 
time.  It  was  brought  in  after  dinner 
by  bis  batler  when  be  was  chatting) 
io  a  pleasant  digestive  Kort  of  way, 
with  a  eoQpIe  of  old  Canons  over 
a  bottle  of  port  He  put  on  hia  apee- ' 
taclea  to  peruse  it,  and  as  his  wife  was 
ia  the  room,  and  the  Canons  old 
friends  and  admirers  of  Harry,  he 
proceeded  to  read  it  aloud,  and  had 
got  pretty  well  mto  the  matter  before 
he  discovered  its  interesting  natnre. 
''Why,  bleea  mv  aoulP  interpolated 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Bruee»  in  the 
middle  of  a  warm  passage^  '*  the  boy's 
fallen  in  love  !*' 

"My  dearest  Harry!"  exclaimed 
Mnt.  Bmce ;  and  then  eagerly  added, 
*  ffo  on,  love !" 

while  the  reading  proceeded,  onef 
old  Canon,  who  was  married,  and  had 
a  large  family,  looked  fieraely  at  his 
glasa  of  port,  as  he  held  it  between 
him  and  the  light,  and  cried  ***  ham !" 
or  **  ha  r  at  the  most  touching  pas- 
Baizes;  while  the  other,  who  was  a 
bachelor,  rubbed  his  hands  as  ha 
Hatened,  and  chuckled  aloud. 

"Her  brother, Mr.  Young,  is  a  mem-< 
ber  of  your  own  profession,"  read  the 
Dean  over  again  slowly.  "  Sillery** 
(to  the  bachelor  Canon),  *'  oblige  me 
by  touching  the  bell.  Bring  the 
Clergy  LisV'  SAid  the  Dean  to  the 
botler,  when  the  latter  entered. 

**Y,"  read  the  Dean,  running  his 
finger  down  the  list,  when  he  got  it-** 
"Yorke — ^Youatt— Yonng— here  you 
are:  Young,  George,  Vicar  of  Feather* 
nest  {xB  that  him,  I  wonder  ?  good 
Uving  Featberoest) — Younff,  Henry, 
PreMndary  of  Durham — ^Young,  Jo- 
siah,  Curate  of  Lanscote — that  must 
be  the  man,"  said  the  Dean,  referring 
to  the  letter;  ^he  dates  from  Lans- 
cote, near  Doddlngton." 

*•  There  was  a  Young  at  Oxford 
with  roe,"  said  Dr.  Macvioo,  the  mnr- 
M  Canon,  in  a  deep,  oily,  sententioua 
voice.  **  He  left  college  on  com* 
ing  into  six  thousand  a-year.  He 
might  have  a  dbughter,"  said  the 
Canon,  looking  round  as  he  pro- 
poiuded  the  theoiy.    •'And,'' 


the  CamoD,'^  be  might  also  have  a  ecm 
in  the  Chureh.    He  was  a  tall  fellow, . 
who  once  pulled  the  stroke  oar  in  m ' 
mateh,  aa  i  remember — he  gave  re- 
markably good  breakfasts." 

**  Dear  boy !"  said  Mri.  Brace,  apos- 
trophising  Harry,  **  Tm    certain    be  * 
wouldn't  make  other  than  a  eharming  * 
choice.    Fm  certain  she's  a  sweet  girl.^ 

''Harry  knows  what's  what,"  aaidi 
the  Dean;  •'Fve  confidence  in  that 
boy," 

*' Plenty  of  good  sense,"  said  the 
bachelor  Canon. 

''Good  stuff,"  said  Dr.  Macviaoi' 
who,  sipping  his  wine  before  he  gave 
hia  opinion,  left  it  donbtful  whether 
he  was  praising  Brace  junior  or  the^ 
port 

**  Harry's  got  something  here,"  said- 
the  Dean,  pointing  to  hie  forehead.. 
*'  He's  almost  thrown  away  in  Ink 
present  profession.  He  ought  to  hav« 
oome  into  the  Church." 

"Decidedly  he  ought,"  said  Dr. 
Macvino,  who  thought  himself  an  eK<*' 
ample  to  teach  other  clever  fellows 
bow  to  choose  a  profession. 

''He's  the  most  sensible  darling f* 
said  Mrs.  Bruce ;  "  and  I,  too,  was  sonj 
that  ho  hadn't  chosen  a  learned  pro- 
fession, till  I  saw  him  in  his  uni- 
form. His  mustache  promised  to  be 
beautiful"  (there  had  been  perhaps 
four  hahra  in  it  when  she  last  saw 
him,)  *•  and  'tis  very  beeomingJ' 

"Suits  him  to  a  hair,"  said  the* 
bachelor  Canon,  who  was  a  wag  in  ai 
mild  way. 

"The  boy's  letter  is  a  little  highw 
UpwB,"  said  the  Dean,  "  but  that  was 
to  be  expected,  perhaps.  I  remember 
describing  Mm.  Brace  there  to  my 
family  in  such  terms,  that,  wben  I' 
brought  her  home,  they  were  rather 
disappointed  nt  finding  her  without 
wings.  But  I've  no  doubt  the  youngi 
lady  is  a  most  proper  person." 

"A  young  man  like  my  Harry* 
ought  to  get  a  wife  with  twentjf^ 
thousand  pounds  tmy  day,"  said  hia 
mother. 

"  There  were  two  things,  I  rem0m«> 
ber,"  said  Dh  Bruce,  that  Harry  was 
very  fastidious  about  in  womon^ 
dress  and  manner :  I  venture  to  pro4 
phecy  thai  our  future  daughter4n-}aw 
IB  itreproaehable  in  both." 

"A  tall  girl, I  suapeet,"  said  Mm» 
Brace««  .        . 
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•«  Tall,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
air  noble — perhaps  a  little  proad,** 
'  the  Doctor  wont  on. 

**Biit  not  disagreeably  so,**  said 
Mrs.  Bruce. 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Doctor. 
**  A  haateur  of  manner  merely.  J  like 
to  see  a  woman  keep  up  her  dignity." 

**I  wish  he  had  said  something 
about  her  fortune,*'  said  Mrs.  Bruce. 

«  So  do  I,"  said,  the  Doctor,  »*  and  I 
think  I'll  go  down  to  Doddington  to- 
morrow, nnd  see  what  he's  about. 
Fm  rather  in  want  of  change  of  air." 
And  the  two  canons  drank  success  to 
his  journey  in  another  bottle  of  port." 

Accordingly  the  next  day  the  Doc- 
tor went  down  to  Doddington,  three 
counties  off,  and  not  finding  Harry  at 
his  lodgings,  got  a  conveyance  and  a 
man  to  take  him  over  to  Lanseote. 
Bruce  was  there  of  course — he  had 
rushed  away  from  the  parade  that 
morning,  and,  without  changing  his 
dress,  galloped  to  Lanscote  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace.  He  was  not  sorry  to 
find  the  Curate  absent,  and,  going 
clanking  into  the  kitchen  in  his  spurs, 
found  Hosa  there  with  a  great  pinafore 
on,  making  a  tart 

For  about  ten  minutes  after  his  ar- 
rival the  manufacture  of  the  tart  pro- 
ceeded but  slowly ;  and  Rosa,  to  keep 
him  out  of  her  way,  begged  him  to 
superintend  the  re-boiline  of  some 
preserves,  which  Jennifer^  economy 
had  left  to  spoil  in  their  jars.  "  You've 
nothing  to  do,"  said  she  ^  but  to  sit 
still  before  the  fire,  and  skim  the  pan 
from  time  to  time  with  this  spoon; 
and  ni  get  you  something  to  keep 
your  uniform  clean,  while  you're  doing 
it."  So  Rosa  went  and  got  a  small 
table-cloth,  and  causing  him  to  seat 
himself  in  the  desired  position  in  front 
of  the  fire,  she  pinned  it  round  his 
neck  as  if  he  was  going  to  be  shaved 
— his  brass  shoulder-scales  sticking 
out  rather  incongruously  from  under 
the  vestment. 

^I  ought  to  hear  from  my  father, 
to-day,"  said  Harry,  skimming  away 
at  the  pan  with  his  spoon. 

•*  He  won't  be  angry,  I  hope,"  said 
Roaa,  putting  a  strip  of  paste  round 
the  edge  of  her  tart-dish. 

**  Angry,"  said  Bruce,  •»  not  he.  If 
he  was,  I  should  just  show  you  to  him, 
aod  if  lie  was  the  most  peppery  old 
man  in  existence,  he'd  come  to  the 


down  charge  dire«i1y,  like  a  welUbred 
pointer— just  as  the  lion  did  before 
Una.  He'd  love  you  directly— rm 
certain  he  would— he  must,  you  know 
— he  couldn't  help  himself. 

**rm  sure  I  shall  love  Aim,"  said 
Rosa,  smiling  at  Bruce  as  she  took 
the  spoon  from  him  in  order  to  taste 
the  jam,  and  see  how  it  was  get- 
ting on. 

**•  Of  course  you  will,"  said  Harry. 
**  Aa  I  said  before,  he's  a  splendid  old 
fellow." 

At  this  moment  a  step  was  heard 
on  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  house, 
followed  by  a  tapping  at  the  door  of 
the  porch,  which  was  open. 

**  Come  in  ! "  cried  Bruce.  •*  Come 
in,  can't  you?"  he  repeated,  as  the 
tapping  was  renewed.  "  I  carCt  go  to 
the  door  in  this  way,"  he  said  to  Rosa, 
looking  down  at  his  table-cloth. 

^  It's  only  the .  butcher,  or  Josiah's 
clerk,  or  some  of  those  people,"  sud 
Rosa ;  **  come  in,  if  vou  please." 
,    At  this  the  step  advanced  along  the 

Sissage,  and  came  to  the  kitchen  door, 
ruce,  skimming  away  at  his  pan, 
didn't  tcjrn  round  till  he  beard  a  voice 
he  knew  exclaim  behind  him,  **(jod 
bless  my  soul !"  The  spoon  feU  into 
the  brass-pan,  and  disappeared  in  the 
seething  fruit 

*"  Why,  in  heaven's  name,"  said  the 
Doctor,  '♦  what  is  the  boy  about  T 

The  boy  in  question,  standing  up  in 
great  confusion  to  the  height  of  six 
feet,  with  the  table-cloth  descending 
like  a  large  cloud  about  his  person, 
hiding  all  of  it  except  his  military- 
looking  arms  and  legs,  did  not  make 
any  replv.  Rosa,  when  she  tasted  the 
jam,  had  left  some  on  her  lips,  and 
somehow  a  splash  of  it  had  got  trans- 
ferred to  Bruce's  face. 

''What  prank  is  this,  airT  asked 
the  Dean  sternly.  "  Who  is  this  per- 
son ?"  pointing  his  thick  yellow  cane 
at  Rosa.  *' Is  it  the  cook  or  the 
dairymaid  f 

*^  That,  sir,"  said  Bruce,  coming  to 
Rosa's  rescue,  **is  Miss  Young--the 
lady  I  wrote  to  you  about" 

''Oh,  indeed!"  said  the  Doctor, 
who  had  not  found  the  answers  to  the 
inquiries  he  made  in  Doddington  as 
to  the  worldly  condition  of  the  bonse 
of  Young  at  all  to  his  mind,  and  who, 
at  the  sight  of  the  Parsonage,  had 
been  more  atmck  with  its  (tiounutive- 
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nesstliimStspietoreemieneaB.  **You*re 
a  pretty  fellow!  Don't  yon  think 
you're  a  pretty  feDow?    ^swer  me, 

poppy!" 

••  Fm  not  doing  any  harm,  sir,"  said 
Brace,  his  handsome  face  looking  very 
red  over  the  table^oth,  which  he 
strtigded  to  nnpin. 

••Not  doing  any  hann,  airT  sang 
the  Dean  after  him,  through  his  nose. 
*■  Are  you  makhifi'  an  ass  of  yourself, 
sir,  do  Vou  think?  Come,  sir,  rta 
waiting  for  ye.  Come  along  with  me, 

Brace  having  got  rid  of  the  table- 
doth,  went  up  to  console  Rosa,  who 
was  now  sobbing  in  a  chair. 

"  Are  ye  coming,  sir?"  shout43d  the 
Dean  from  the  door;  and  Bruce, 
with  a  hist  whisper  of  comfort,  went 
to  join  his  parent,  who,  lifting  his 
shovel-hat,  said,  **  Ma'am,  I  wish  you 
a  very  good  morning!"  As  they 
went  through  the  passage,  Rosa  heard 
the  Doctor  say  something  about 
"^What  a  shock  to  your  poor  mo- 
ther r 

When  Jofliah  returned,  he  found 
Roaa  weeping  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
now  sunk  to  embers,  the  jam  reduced 
to  a  sort  of  dark  concrete,  and  the  tart 
still  in  an  elemental  state. 

"Harr/s  papa  has  been  here," 
sobbed  Rosa;  **and  he's  been  so 
anciy;  and  he's  carried  Harry  away, 
and  I  shall  ne — never — see  him— «ny 
mo— re," 

The  Dean  kept  sudi  strict  watch 
over  faia  son  while  the  troop  remained 


at  Doddlngton,  lecturing  him  all  the 
time,  that  he  never  got  the  smallest 
glimpse  of  Rosa  before  quitting  the 
place,  though  he  managed  to  write 
her  some  tender  and  con«>ling  letten. 
His  only  other  consolation  was  in 
confiding  his  grief  to  Mr.  Tttcheriy, 
the  old  antiauaiy.  They  had  become 
intimate  and  fond  of  one  anotheiw- 
**a  pair  of  friends,  though  he  was 
young,  and  Titdieriy  seventy-two." 
Bruce  had  sympathised  with  the  okl 
gentleman's  pursuits,  and  aided  them 
— he  had,  moreover,  made  drawings 
iilustmtive  of  the  |freat  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  Doddmgton,  which  were 
now  being  engraved  for  a  second  ecK- 
tion ;  and  when  the  troop  left  the  town, 
nobody  missed  him  more,  nor  thought 
more  kindly  of  him,  next  to  Rosa,  tluui 
Mr.  Htcherly. 

Bruce  had  nourished  in  his  secret 
heart  an  intention  of  getting  leave 
when  they  got  to  headquarters,  and 
connng  bade  to  see  Rosa.  This  was  . 
defeated  by  the  vicilance  of  his  parent, 
who,  suspecting  tiie  design,  made  it  a 
particular  request  to  the  Colonel  that 
he  would  allow  his  son  no  leave  of 
absence,  hinting  at  an  indiscreet  attach- 
ment; and  the  Colonel,  in  the  moat 
friendly  way,  promised  to  comply  wi^ 
th6  Dean's  wishes.  Afterwards  the 
Dean  went  home,  and  told  his  wife  (he 
being  a  pious  man,  and  familiar  with 
the  ways  of  Providence)  that  he  con- 
sidered the  moving  of  ^  detachment 
from  DpdcUngton  in  the  light  of  a  tp^ 
dal  interference. 


CHAPTER  xin. 


For  my  own  private  choice,  I  don't 
know  whether  I  diould  have  preferred 
to  live  at  Lardies  or  the  Heronry. 
People  who  like  aristocratic-looking 
houses,  of  imposing  size  and  respect- 
able age,  would  mive  preferred  the 
latter.  But  there  are  others  whose 
ambition  does  not  soar  so  high — ^who 
would  fbel  encumbered  by  space 
which  they  could  not  occupy,  and  by 
galleries  and  apartments  to  them 
8uperJ9tiou8 ;  yet  who  have  some- 
times, when  ctreaming  in  a  verandah 
b  the  tropics,  a  snow-hut  of  some 
northern  region,  or  a  narrow  cabin 
at  sea,  figured  to  themselves  a  snug 


English  home,  not  too  remote  fbr  the 
world's  afTabs,  nor  too  pubUc  for  sedn^ 
sion — not  so  large  aa  to  be  dull  witfap 
out  visitors,  nor  so  small  as  to  be 
unfit  to  accommodate  them— -not  so 
grand  as  to  mvite  inspection,  nor  so 
unadorned  as  to  dismdnt  it— staad- 
ing,  in  fi^t,  on  the  boundaiy  whidi 
divides  comfort  from  ostentalicMi ; 
and  such  would  have  preferred 
Lardies. 

Yet,  ah!  that  air  from  Qneen  Anne'a 
time,  that  breathed  about  the  Heronry 
— that  library,  where  Samud  ioim- 
son  might  have  devomed  hooka  in 
his  bo^ood-^e  trim  gaideoa,  where 
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Pope  might  hive  Mi  m  foe  wettfaer, 
poKahing  hb  melMuoiis  )iae»— 4fae 
gateway  and  porticoes  that  Vaabnigh 
nigfat  have  regarded  wkh  patermU 
eomplaeenoy,  as  hooped  dames  and 
bewigged  eavaliefs  pissed  imdemeath 
—^1  these  were  pleasant  to  the  eye 
aod  miiid  that  lore  the  pictaresqne  and 
aatk^ue. 

Yet  wen  these  advantages  would 
not  weigh  in  the  scale  for  a  minute, 
when  Lamhea  waa  inhabited  as  now. 
Place  Lady  Lee  and  Orelia  in  the 
balance,  and  the  Heronry  kicks  the 
beam.  They  would  have  made  a  hnt 
in  Tipperary,  or  South  Africa,  or  any 
other  pagan  and  barbarous  region, 
.  JDore  aUuring  than  the  palace  of  Alad- 
din. 

However,  (to  deacribe  ita  intrinsic 
advantages,)  Larches  was  a  one-storied 
house,  too  spacious  to  be  called  a 
eottage,  which,  however,  it  resem- 
bled in  sh^ie,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  verandah,  op^i  from  the  eaves 
to  the  pjound.  To  please  a  caraice 
o£  Oreha's,  the  slated  roof  had  been 
eevered  with  thatch — indeed,  she  ex- 
ercised her  fancy  in  so  many  altera- 
tions, both  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
that  the  place  was  like  a  d^olving 
view,  and  never  presented  the  same 
appearance  for  two  consecutive  sea- 
sons. The  house  stood  on  a  knoll 
.  which  raised  it  above  the  surround- 
ing garden,  except  at  the  back,  where 
the  north  wmds  were  repelled  by  a 
-amail  grove  rising  from  a  high  huik. 
In  the  front  rank  of  this  grove  rose 
three  tall  larches  that  gave  the 
phu!e  its  name.  The  verandah  kept 
the  sun  from  the  apartments,  but  the 
windows,  opening  to  the  ground,  ad- 
knitted  pienU  of  sober  light.  Looked 
tai  from  without,  the  open  verandah 
iand  the  large  spaoe  ooeupied  by 
•windows  and  doors  gave  an  idea  of 
•  eztMme' airiness;  whue  the  rich  heavy 
'CUftains  that  lined  the  windows,  and 
Hm  glimpses  of  luxurious  furniture 
(i  behind,  eenveyed  ample  assurance  of 
lepmlbitt 

1  HiUMr  Qpelia  had  brought  her  friend, 
and  here  she  applied  herself  to  soothe 
^  hm  >  setrov;  Many  ofines  would, 
V  perhaps,  have  suited  Orelia  better 
->4hab  that  of  comlbrter--but  her  af- 
nfeetfoB  iand  wam  sjimpathy  for  Lady 
ii-iLkB  made  her  disaMrge  it  with  right 
good-vrill. 


Wlien  Beater  liad< 
at  the  conrloHon   of   their  fomnk^ 
Orelia  came  up  and  kiaaed  her. 

''We  will  forget  now,"  ibe  said 
**•  that  jou  have  ever  been  lady  Lee 
We  will  renve  ui  suhstaBcet  aa  we 
as  in  idea,  the  old  times  when  you  wer 
Hester  Broome  at  the  parsonage ;  ao 
we  will  see  if  there  is  not  yet  m  stoi 
for  yon  as  bright  a  future  aa  evi 
you  dreamt  of  in  your  imaginatif 
days.** 

A  thui  ekieriy  person,  h<^ding 
handkerchief  to  her  face  to  keep  off  ti 
draught,  was  hovering  about  ail  bum 
door  of  the  lobby  aa  they  enterei 
This  was  Miss  Priacilla  Winter,  ti 
lady  who  did  propriety  in  Orelia 
establishment,  and  managed  the  m 
nor  details  thereofl  She  had  live 
with  Orelia's  mother  as  a  con^Muuoi 
when  the  young  lady  herself  was 
child,  and  had  subseouently  accon 
panied  the  latter  to  lArches.  Sfa 
was  a  ^ood  idnd  of  ancient  non« 
tity,  without  any  very  decided  Gfbnoi 
on  any  subject,  resembling,  indee 
rather  a  vague  idea  than  an  abeolut 
person.  As  she  always  had  a  saai 
ready,  and  agreed  with  everybody 
Priscilla  was  sufBciently  popular  ao 
endurable.  At  present  ahe  smfled 
weloome  on  one  side  of  her  face  odIi 
because  the  other  was  swelled — a  fr! 
quent  symptom  of  the  perpetual  toott 
ache  which  afflicted  her. 

**•  Here's  Frisky,"  said  Orelia  on  sen 
ing  her ;  **  dear  old  Frisky ! — ^good  ol 
Frisk  r*  and  she  went  up  and  mete 
the  old  lady  very  cordially,  as  did  Lad 
Lee. 

Orelia  called  her  Frisky,  not  be 
cause  of  any  pardcidar  fitness  in  th 
appeUation,  but,  having  a  way  of  he 
own  of  alteriqg  people's  names,  ah 
used  to  call  her  first  PriskiUa,  then 
when  she  wanted  to  coax  her.  Frisky 
which  suggested  Frisky,  and  the  tota 
and  glaring  inappropnateness  of  th< 
epithet  tickled  the  mventor  so  mud 
that  it  was  permanently  adopted  bj 
her*  The  old  virgin  preceded  then 
into  the  drawinff-room,  where  a  com- 
fosrtable  fire  was  blazing,  and  told  them 
dinner  would  be  ready  m  a  quarter  oi 
a^  hour. 

^*And  how  are  the  live  stock, 
Frisk  r 

""All  ^Kfell  except  (Dick,  ^o  had  a 
fit  yesterday,"  said  Miss  Winter, »  but 
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hB  aeteft  qmte  dieofiBl  agifin  to-day.'* 
IXokwaaftbalfiiioiL 

»  ni  see  him  presently,"  said  Oie- 
Hs, «« bat  first  I  must  visit  Moloch.'^ 

''Take  eaie,  my  deac  Orella,"  said 
Pnscilla ;  ^  Fmncia  has  sot  hkn 
chained  up-^lhe  cook  says  we  thinks 
he's  going  mad,  for  he  hasn't. drunk 
his  watsr  to-d^." 

«« Stuff r  sai^  Qraiia,  msrchingf  oat 
of  the  room. 

Moloch,  a  great  yettow  Uoodhonnd 
fleoked  with  wMto,  chamed  m  the 
Taid,  thundered  a  deep  welcome  as 
his  mistress  wisnt  towards  him,  and 
upset  his  kennel  in  his  eagerness  to 
jump  u^n  her.  She  nnMrapped  his 
ooUar,  and  he  preoeded  her  backwards 
in  a  aeiies  of  curvets  to  the  drawinff- 
room^  ydping  joyftiHy,  and  neaify 
upse^ing  PriseilK  whtMn  Oreiia  found 
occupied  in  settimg  Lady  Lee  near 
the  nre,  that  she  mi^t  be  warm  be- 
fore taking  off  her  thmgs;  for  the  old 
lady  was  a  -great  haiS  at  coddling 
psopiey  if  permitted. 

**  Hester  looks  pale,«r  poor  dear," 
said  Piiacaia,  with  a  heart^ondix^ 
sadness  of  tone  and  aspect— ^  ah,  weU, 
ihe's  had  her  trials  antf '-* 

*'Now,  ril  tell  yon  what  It  is, 
Fridi,"  interrupted  Orelia,  looking 
sternly  at  the  old  kdv,  ^l  dida^ 
bring  her  hers  to  be  made  diamal,  and 
if  ever  I  hear  you  say  anyliiing<  of 
a  doleful  character,  FU  leave  a  chink 
of  your  bedroom  vnndow  open  at  niglri;, 
and  give  yon  a  stiff  neck.-*^I  will,  as 
sure  as  yonr  name's  Friaky."  And 
this  speedi  at  onee  produced  the  de- 
nted effect;  the  venerable  spinster 
caught  her  cue  with  alnrity,  and  the 
uBsweled  side  of  her  fsce  at  ones  as- 
sumed an  expressioo  of  greai  cheer- 
ftilnesB. 

Dinner  was  presently  announced. 
*^Vm  afraid  the  dming-room  vrill  be- 
efaEUv,"  mumbled  Priscilla,  •'mid  this 
tsniUe  ftce  of  mine— ^wouid  5rou  mind 
it,  my  dear,  2f  I  sat^  at  dinner  in  my 
bonnet?" 
''Not    in    the    leaat    my    tender 

Frisky,"    quoth.  Qrelia:   <«and    pray 

bring    yonr    umbrella    and    pattens 

A  few  days  after  tkeh*  arrival,  they 
Weatdown  to  iw  parsonafle  where 
Haater  had  fbmwrty  lived  vriit  bar 
mm.    .Otalm..w«. 


what  efieet  the  memories  attached  to 
the  place  would  have  upon  her  lady- 
ahip.    She  saw  her  grow  flushed  and 
exoted  as    they  peaied  the  fhmiliar 
cottages^  and  trees,  and  Adds  alolig 
the  road.     She  saw  her  excitement 
increase  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
parsonage.    A  glimpse  of  it  was  af- 
forded from  the  roady  as  it  stood  at 
the  end  of  a  lane,  and  looked  down 
upon  a  lawn  dotted  with  dwarf  firs. 
That  glimpse  showed  it  little  changed; 
bnt  as  th^  entered  the  svdnging  gate, 
opening  on-Oie  gravel  path  that  curved 
round  to  the  fi^nt  of  the  house,  the 
place    seemed    to    Hester    to    have 
dwindled.    Peihaps  the  spacious  pvo- 
pottioaa  of  the  Heronry  dwarfed  the 
parsonage  by    contrast — nerhape  her 
remembrance  had  flattered  the  scene 
—-peihaps  it  had  lost  its  interest  toge- 
ther with  ite  former  inhabitants— tor, 
her  father  having  died  soon  after  her 
marriage,  a  new  dercyman  now  Mved 
there,  and  neither  he  nor  his   wife 
were  likely  to  renew  much  of  the  ro- 
mantio  atmosphere  of  the  spot-^^it  any 
rate,   Hesterns  associations   vanished 
rundly.    The    furniture  was    all   so 
different:    there    was    a  new    door 
opened    in   the    sitting-room,    wluBh 
might  be  a  oonvemenee,  but  was  to 
hw    an   impertinenee— her    bedroom, 
the  chamber  of  her  maiden  dieams 
(ah,  sacrilege!)  was  now  a  nurseiv. 
The  walls  vmere  the  echoes  of  Hesters 
voKe,  as  die  read  akmd,  or  sang,  or 
said  her  prayers,  ought  yet  to  mrre 
Hngeced,  resounded  to  the  squalb  of 
the  4atest  baby  pubHahed  by  the  pro- 
lific clergyman's  vrife,  and  the  daoiour 
of  ite  small  BefBoom^     A  cradle  had 
taken   the  pbKie    of   her   bookease; 
and  her   bed,  whose   white  curtains 
had  once  enclosed  the  poetic  dreams 
and  bright*  fimdes  of  the  vitgm  Hea- 
-  ter—the  very  altaiupiece,  aa  it  wer»^ 
was  occupied  by  a'  rocking-horse  with 
ite  head  Imocked  ofll    Sciieely  worse 
the    desecrslion,   when   the    French 
stabled    thev    chargers  hi    Ihe    oa- 
thedrala  of  Spam. 

She  descended  to  the  pouch,  and 
paused  there,  trving  to  recall  ber.  for- 
mer aelf  as  ihe  had  sat  in  its  shadow, 
readiiv,  working,  dreaming,  ftncyiBg 
that  the  worid  was  paiMae.  She 
wondiM  what  coohiihave  made  her 
fasey  s»;  ithad^  indetd,  btan  VlmM 
igMMtite,  .hHt  .Taiy  vdm> 
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teas:  her  o^es  were  open  now,  and 
she  waa  quite  sore—yes,  qiiite---Bhe 
ehotild  never  see  things  again  snr- 
ronnded  by  sooh  delusive  splendour. 
The  Hester  of  eighteen  had  been  quite 
a  different  person  from  the  Hester  of 
twenty-five.  And  so  sad  seemed  to 
be  the  train  of  thoughts  thus  aroused, 
and  bringing  with  it  so  many  silent 
tears,  that  Orelia  waa  sorry  me  had 
carried  her  well-intended  visit  to  the 
panonage  into  execution.  She  men- 
tioned it  ill  a  letter  to  Rosa ;  and  here, 
in  common  type;  whercm  it  loses  all 
the  character  jt  gained  m  the  ori^nal, 
from  that  bold  yet  feminine  hand, 
with  its  long  upstrokes  and  down- 
strokes,  and  its  audacious  dashes,  we 
will  insert  Ordia's  letter. 

«"  Dearest  Rosalinda,"  (it  said,) 
'*wliat  is  there  about  you,  do  you 
suppose,  that  you  should  be  so  con- 
stantly in  my  thoughts  as  yon  are,  to 
the  utter  exclusion,  of  course,  of  all 
kinds  of  rational  contemplation  ?  For 
liow  can  any  serious  or  important  idea 
be  expected  to  remain  in  company 
with  that  of  a  little  lau^;hin^,  red- 
£iced  thing?  In  vain  I  banie»h  me  pert 
imafine ;  it  comes  bock  with  all  the  an- 
noymg  and  saucy  pertinadtv  of  the 
original,  till  I  actually  catch  myself 
addressing  it;  and  my  first  impulse, 
on  waking  on  a  morning,  always  is  to 
pull  you  out  of  bed. 

*^  Peo{do  sometimes  sa^  of  then*  de- 
ceased relations  (espeoially  if  the^ 
have  left  them  any  money),  that  it 
wotdd  be  wrong  to  wish  them  back  to 
this  scene  of  tiul.  And  I  ^[row  some- 
wliat  resigned  to  your  abi^noe,  when 
I  think  mat  you  are  probably  much 
;  hi4>pier  where  you  are.  For  Hester 
and  I  are  very  dismal,  Ros^'^-^not  a 
bit  better  than  we  were  during  the 
last  sad  weeks  at  the  Heronry.  She 
grows  paler,  Rosetta — paler  and  thin- 
ner every  day.  And  I  don't  think  'tis 
owing  to  any  failure  of  mine  in  oany- 
ing  out  our  plan  for  her  benefit  I 
have,  in  eveiy  possible  way,  dosed 
up  the  avenues  to  sad  reoolleotions. 
I  have  avoided  all  allosionB  to  her 
married  life,  as  if  it  had  been  wiped 
out  of  my  memory  with  a  great  wet 
sponge.  I  have  neariy  choked  myself 
by  anesting,  on  the  brink  of  ntter- 
anee»  obsemtioiis  that  nugfat  have 
awakened  in  her  mind  some  tnin  of 
tlMaglit  en^Bg  in  a  i^    I  faava  en- 


deavoured to  interbat  her  in  her  old 
occupations  here,  and  to  get  her  tc 
resume  the  subjects  of  oonverBatioi 
and  of  fancy  tiiat  used  to  ddigfat  hei 
in  the  old  times,  when  she  was  th< 
most  enthusiastic  and  brigiit  am 
hopeful  of  friends;  and  I  bive  hac 
my  labour  for  my  pains.  She  wan 
dered  through  my  hothouses  witi 
most  axmoyhig  apathy^^-etood  on  tb 
very  spot  vdiere  she  and  I  first  aav 
(me  another,  and  which  I  expectec 
wouki  have  had  an  electrical  efnct  oi 
her,  with  an  absence  of  recognitior 
that  quite  exasperated  me ;  and  whei 
I  wished  her  good  night,  in  the  ver} 
bedroom  that  waa  always  idiotted  tc 
her  when  weather-bound  at  my  cot 
tapne,  she  returned  the  benedictiei 
without  one  allusion  to  the  old  davi 
that  have  departed  apparently  foi 
ever. 

**Well,  Rosetta,  I  persevered,  ne- 
vertheless-^yes,  I  did«-I  strock  my 
great  eotcp — ^I  took  her  down  to  the 
uorsonsf^,  where  she  was  bom  and 
Dred.    Long  after  her  father's  death 
it  stood  untenanted ;  but  a  new  family 
now  fives  tiiere.    I  watched  the  effeet 
of  each  familiar  object  that  we  passed 
on  the  road ;  her  breath  now  and  tiien 
came  a  littie  quicker,  and,  at  the  first 
distant  glimpse  of  the  house,  her  colour 
rose,  and  she  smiled  more  naturally 
than  she  has  done  any  time  theae  three 
months.     *Now,'  siud  I    to    myself, 
*tiie  oki  Hester  is  goin?  to  peep  oat 
of  this  meUmcholy  nuuK ;'  so  I  said, 
by  way  of  assisting   the    metamor- 
phosis, *Do  you  remember  an3rthing 
about  that  stone,  Hester  V  pointing 
to  a  great  white  one  by  the  side  of  the 
road.    Now,  by  this  stone  hangs  a 
tale,    Rosamnnda.    You  must  know 
(if  I  never  told  you)  that  Hester  and 
I  had  once  a  tittle  tpiarrel :  and  as  it's 
so  long  ago,  I  don't  mhid  saying  ts^ 
all  my  fault    Well,  we  dki  not  meet 
for  two  or  three  days,  for  Hester  was 
hurt,  and  I  was  sullen ;  but  then,  by 
a  sunultaneous  unpulse,  we  started  to 
meet  and  be  reeonciled.    Heater  was 
near  this  stone  when  sb^  caught  siglit 
of  me,  and,  forgetting  aU  cavse  of 
offence,  ran  towanis  mo.    In  her  haste 
('twould  take  a  deal  to  make  her  ran 
now,  Rosey)  she  tript  on  the  grass  at 
the  side  of  the  ro«l«  and  fell  with  her 
head  agahiflt  the  eonier  of  tbs  stone. 
Thiie  she  lay  for  a  laonent,  staoasd 
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Mt  down  #11  the  stone,  and,  taking 
bw  head  on  my  lap,  vowed,  aifter  she 
had  opened  her  eye*,  and  assured  me 
riiewas  Imt  little  hurt,  that  I  wonM 
nrreragain  offend  her. 

*^fihe  remembered  it  well,  she  said, 
H I  stopt  and  pointed  to  the  spot  j 
tiMD,  pressing  xof  hand,  ^  Though  I 
am  not  so  demoostratlve  now  as  then, 
]pon  must  not  thinir  my  friendship 
eolder,  dear  OreHa,*  she  said.  This 
looked  aH  very  promising,  and  I  walk* 
ed  on  in  great  spirits,  awaiting  the 
farther  effoct  of  the  coming  aeenes. 

<^T%e  eletgyman's  wife  had  called 
OB  US)  BO  our  vimt  had  an  ezcase. 
lie  poich  looked  just  as  it  used — ^we 
entered ;  but  there,  in  the  identical 
ipot  where  Mr.  Broome  used  to  sit  and 
talk  to  us,  when  a  pause  in  his  disor- 
der let  him  briehten  up  for  an  hour  or 
fc«ro,  with  the^  benignity  of  a  Soerates 
^his  pale  face  glowing,  his  dim  eye 
khidllBg,  and  his  foiling  voice  hardly 
able  to«  keep  pace  with  his  eloquent 
floir  of  tbought— there  sat  his  succes- 
•or-^ikt,  contented,  vn^ar.  The  firet 
words  lie  spoke,  in  tones  that  seemed 
to  atrnggle  through  layers  of  beef  and 
eibbase  and  Yoricshh^  pudding,  dis- 
aipatea  the  romance  that  linger«i  for 
me  and  Hester  about  the  scene.  And 
hia  wife  1  I  don't  deny  that  the  woman 
nay  have  good  qualities,  Rosa ;  but  t 
never  can  forgive  her  that  cap  of  hers 
—nor  her  'ftimiture^nor  her  younger 
airter,  with  her  vulgar  affectation  of 
well^red  ease— nor  her  mode  of  ad- 
dnaaiag  her  husband — she  cailed  him 
by  the  initial  letter  of  bis  horrible 
Bomame. 

*In  vain  I  stmegled  with  these 
prosaic  iniuenees— In  vain  I  tried  to 
rsasll  the  old  memories  of  the  place 
—they  bad  absolutely  deserted  me. 
1  did  not  look  at  Hester,  for  I  should 
only  have  looked  disappointment  I 
did  not  apeak  to  her,  for  I  had  nothing 
to  aay.  But  I  looked  at  the  clergy* 
man  and  his  wife  and  sister-in-law — 
^SS^re,  Rosetta — and  I  was  glad, 
when  we  departed,  to  see  them  reduced 
to  a'atateof  terrified  and  silent  civility. 
**  So  this  part  of  the  project  signally 
failed.  Hitherto  we  have  lived  alto- 
gether by  oarselves,  for  I  did  not  wish 
to  annoy  her  with  the  task  of  making 
a  parsel  of  new  acquaintances,  not 
V^H^  4o  be-  partieularly  intereatlftg 


cfthe^  \»  her  or  to  me.  But  now  I 
thought  visitors  rai^ht  rouse  her  from 
her  melancholy,  and  I  let  them  come.** 

The  time  when  Lady  Lee  and  Orelia 
were  most  disposed  to  be  communica- 
tive to  each  other  was  the  last  hour 
before  they  went  to  bed.  Both,  aflei' 
flickering  fitfully  between  dinner  and 
tea,  musing,  looking  into  the  fire^ 
sighing,  &«.,  would  brighten  up  into 
temporary  efTuljarence,  before  under^ 
going  the  extinction  of  sleep. 

*  You  are  cheerful  to-night,  Orelia,'* 
sdd  Lady  Lee,  one  night,  after  aome 
guests  hod  departed.  ''I  am  happy 
to  see  it,  my  dear.  Come  closer,'' 
said  her  ladyship,  passing  her  arm 
round  her  friend's  waist,  and  drawing 
her  on  to  the  sofa  beside  her.  *' I 
want  to  whisper  to  you.  May  I  ven- 
ture to  hope^  (this  in  Orelia's  ear, 
from  which  she  had  brushed  back  the 
volume  of  black  hair  that  hid  it) 
"that  you  have  fbrgotten  that  little 
romance  of  yours  T 

Orelia  silently  turned,  and  sat  facing 
her  with  ker  black  eyes,  without  an.- 
swering. 

^You  never  confided  in  me  in  that 
matter,**  said  her  ladyship,  still  whis- 
pering,  though  there  was  nobody  but 
those  two  in  the  room,  and  the  ser- 
vants had  gone  to  bed.  ^  I  shouldn't 
speak  of  it  now,  only  that  I  observe 
some  sjrmptoms  occasionally,  which 
make  me  still  doubt  the  direction  of 
your  thoughts.  Can  I  help  to  guide 
them  back  to  tranquillity  T 

«,  No,  Hester,"  said  Orelia  ;  « I 
don't  want  any  aid.  Fve  come  to  a 
resolution  of  my  own  accord." 

"Tell  it  me,'^said  Lady  Lee. 

**  How  can  I  tell  you  all  T  said 
Orelia.  «  You  didn't  know  him.  To 
you  he  was  merely  what  ho  appeared 
to  the  world — to  me  he  was  himself 
'— the  manliest,  the  cleverest,  the  most 
independent,  the — ah,  you  smile ;  but, 
had  you  met  him  in  his  true  position, 
you  would  have  thought  of  him  as  I 

Lndy  Lee  squeezed  the  hand  of 
the  somewhat  indignant  enthusiast 
**Who  so  apt  as  I  to  believe,"  she 
said,  '^  that  when  Orelia  Payne  ad- 
mires, the  object  is  an  elevated  one  1 
Well,deare8tr 

«•  Well,"  said  Ordia, « I  dreamt  at 
the  Heronry  a  sort  of  dream— that  hd 
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W011I4  regnQ  his  posiUoniD  the  world, 
iMid  be  all  you  or  any  of  my  frieods 
oould  wish,  fie  left  me  appareDtly 
with  some  sach  expectation ;  but  now 
I  aee  it  was  fallacions." 

^  But  a  man  could  scarcely  make  a 
very  great  stride  in  the  world  in  a 
oouple  of  months,"  observed  Lady  Leow 

*"  'Twill  take  years,  jterbaps,^  naid 
Qrelia,  ""  even  if  he  ever  succeeds ; 
and  consider  the  chances  against  him. 
And,  except  as  successful,  I  shall 
never  see  him — he  is  prouder  than  a 
ftUlen  angel."  Here  she  paused,  and 
pondered  a  little.  '^Bnt,**  she  re- 
sumed, ^  I  have  resolved  to  think  no 
more  on  that  subject  Yes,  resolved  !** 
(stamping  with  her  foot,  while  her 
colour  heightened,  and  a  tear  came 
into  her  eye).  **  It  can  do  no  good 
— it  will  be  vain,  weak,  idle — it  will 
be  wasting  life  in  unreality ;  therefore 
dt  shall  end''— (another  little  stamp). 

Lad^  Lee  looked  at  her  with  a  kind 
of  senous  half  smile.  **Bo  earnest, 
Orelia  I — then  the  cause  cannot  be 
alight" 

"*  It  is  not,"  said  Orelia  petulantly. 
**  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  much 
it  baa  engrossed  my  thoughts.  And 
^et^-everytbing  considered— so  much 
•merit  in  so  unntting  a  position  1  Had 
'Jie  been  placed  where  he  deserves,  I 
ihowld  perhaps  have  withheld  my  axU 
miration  ;  but  indignation  at  the  way 
in  which  fortune  and  the  world  have 
ireated  him  leat  it  double  force.  Now, 
Hester,  I  have  been  franker  than  you 
— for  we  both  bad  our  secrets ;  had 
we  notr 

It  was  Lady  Lee's  tain  to  redden 
«nd  be  silent 

**  Hester,"  went  on  Orelia,  "  what 
Ao  you  think  of  the  men  who  some- 
times come  herel  Is  there  one  of 
them  fit  to  be  named  with  either  of 
•those  to  whom  wo  gave — I  mean,  to 
whom  we  would  have  given — our 
hearts  1  Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
best  of  them — und  then  place  tliejr 
images,  side  by  side,  with  those  I 
speak  of.  Don't  they  dwindle  ?-^ 
•don*t  they  show  like  waxwork  beside 
sculpture,  with  their  fleeting  hues  of 
character,  tfieir  feeble  melting  outlinea, 
their  stupid  conventionalities  T 

^You  are  severe,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Lee,  without,  however,  heeding 
much  her  own  reply — ^for  Orelia  bad 
confused  her. 


«Oh,it  sesttera  my  ptJAmtm r aii 
her  impetuous  friend.  **  I  think  lea 
of  myself  when  one  of  them  has  hinte 
admiration.  Yesterday,  that  worth 
noodle,  Mr.  Straitlace---he  who  think 
it  good  to  be  wise,  bst  not  to  \ 
merr]s  snd  whose  expressive  ey< 
brows  proclaim  all  pursuits  to  1 
vanity  except  his  own — had  tbe  asi 
nishing  effrontery  to  give  my  hand 
kind  of  meaning  squeeze,  at  takk 
leave,  muttering  something  about  *  fa 
pleasure  at  recognising  a  eoogeni 
spirit'  What  have  I  done,  Hester, 
deserve  that  t — ^the  owl !" 

^  I  don't  see  the  congeniality,  ei 
tainly,"  said  Lady  Lee,  siniJiD 
'*  more  than  between  an  owl  and  a- 
peaeock,  or  any  other  majestic  bird.' 

''Then  there's  that  bsrooet  fi 
Dudley  (you  seem  to  have  so  attn 
tion  for  baronets,  Hestep) — thai  we 
dressed  Mephistopheles,  with  croii 
feet  about  his  eyes  and  his  heart 
five  and  twenty,  who  has  jost  clev< 
Bess  enough  to  find  out  the  faulty  m 
of  everythmg — he  had  the  impodem 
after  looking  at  you  as  if  be  wc 
judging  a  horse,  to  pronounce  th 
*you  had  some  good  potots,'  whi( 
from  him  is  equivalent,  I  auppose, 
high  praise." 

*^  I  hope  be  specified  the  points  th 
struck  him,"  said  Lady  Lee^  smiling, 

«<  He  hadn't  time,'*  returned  Oreli 
^  I  felt  downright  aavage  at  the  id 
of  auch  s  anail  as  that  crawling  ( 
your  petals.  I  asked  him  who  hi 
told  him  of  your  merita  ?  for  that  i 
all  knew  him  to  be  slow  at  findii 
them  in  anything." 

"^  And  what  did  he  say  ?" 

**He  turned  to  his  next  oeighboi 
and  merely  aaid,  'Shut  up,  by  Jove 
Why,  comoared  with  these  peopi 
Major  Tindal  grows  respeetable;  i^ 
though  he  has  but  one  side  to  bis  cfa 
racter,  'Us  a  manly  and  decided  one.' 

''Poor,  n^sguided  Major  Tindal 
aaid  Lady  Lee ;  "  lo  think  that  I 
should  have  taken  the  tronbleto  cod 
all  the  way  here"  (the  Major  liada 
been  able  to  forbear  singeing  k 
wings  again),  *'just  to  do  hopelei 
homage  to  a  girl  who  talks  of  him  i 
that  way." 

"  Certainly  he  had  better  have  stare 
at  Doddington,"  said  Orvlia.  "Bo 
DOW,  Hester,  tell  me— could  yoa  ad 
lairs,  orever  be  indupfd  to  lev%ai^ 
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«f  oor  preMnt  ae^ikitftnMt,  after 
haviaft  Men  others  ao  Ufrah  wor- 
thier r 

*"!  wHl  go  farther  than  tbaV  said 
liidy  Lee,  reaumln^  her  habitual  tone 
of  melancholy,  which  ahe  had  relio- 
qmshed  for  one  of  aaaamed  gaiety, 
merely  to  cover  the  eonfnsion  that 
OrelWa  bome-thmst  had  ca«»fH*d  her; 
*l  will  eay  that  we  never  eon  Id  hnve 
admired  or  loved  them  in  any  case.*' 

"And  yet  they  are  not  below  the 
iretage  of  those  we  shall  meet  m  our 
pilgrimage,''  said  this  severe  censor; 
'*aod  that  brings  me  to  a  subject  I 
have  for  some  time  thought  of.  Yon 
and  I  can  never  link  onr  lives  to  people 
of  that  sort." 

"Never,"  said  Lady  Lee,  fervently. 

"Neither  will  we*  spend  thom  in 
vein  regrets,"  aaid  Orelm.  "  In  men 
that  would  be  nnttanly,  and  in  us 
^onid  equally  be  unwomanly.  We 
will  drive  out  thought-^we  will  leave 
it  no  avenue  to  enter — wo  will  place 
a  qiiiekset  round  our  hearts.  Some 
do  this  bv  openly  relinqnishing  the 
world,  and  taking  vows;  our  reaoln- 
tiona  shall  be  none  the  weaker  because 
we  only  take  our  vows  privately,  and 
to  one  another." 

•  Lady  Lee  looked  at  her  friend  in- 
quiringly. 

"Why  ahould  we  have  done  with 
Kfe  because  we  liave  been  disap- 
pointed in  one  of  its  objects  f  Baui 
Orelia.  «*Why  should  we  languish 
nr  let  ourselves  mat  because  those 
we  prefer  are  withheld  from  us  ?  We 
fOQld  not  be  content  to  go  lingering 
and  dreaming  nil  our  lives." 

"Not  content,  certainly,"  said  Lady 
Lee.    *«  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"Make  business  for  ourselves  in 
the  world,"  said  Orelia.  '*Be  of  use 
—tarn  onr  energies  to  account.  How 
many  women  younger  than  we  quit  a 
life  of  ease  without  our  provocation, 
and  devote  themselves  to  one  of  active 
naefulness !  We  might  be  the  founders 
of  an  unprofoRsed  sisterhood.  What 
do  you  say,  Hester?  When  shall  we 
beginr 

"Whenf  said  Lady  Lee.  «My 
dear,  such  a  thing  requires  thought"' 

"Say  a  week.'^aaid  Orelia. 
*^A  week!   cried    Lady   Lee--*' a 
year  you  mean.    Nona  have  a  dovI- 
ciate." 
"And  a  eoalanq^tibla  thing  it  is," 


aaid  Orelia,  'that  hevering  betwwA 
two  worlds,  as  it  were-*-that  linger* 
ing  on  ihe  bridge,  shilly-shally.  No, 
Heater;  we  won*t  show  any  sneii 
want  of  oonfidenee  in  oufselves^we 
will  begin  after  a  week's  trial.  We 
must  oororaonce  by  closing  up  all 
paths  to  thoughts  that  might  ub- 
steady  us — lay  aside  at  onee  poetry, 
romance,  music,  except  anthems  and 
oratories.  We  writ  prescribe  for  out- 
selves  a  simple  dress  and  a  nnifom 
and  disciplined  life.  Come,  are  yon 
not  anxious  to  begin  V* 

^Ido  nlmOiit  eatch  a  gleam  of  your 
enthusiasm,"  said  Hester.  "To  ro- 
linquish  my  pn&sent  life  will  be  no 
privation"  (with  a  sigh).  **But  we 
must  mature  the  idea  twfore  acting 
on  it    We  must  not  begin  Kghtly." 

"Lightly!"  said  Orelia.  '^I'v* 
been  thinking  of  it  these  four  daja. 
And,  for  our  plan — feeding  the  pooi^— 
educating  the  ignorant— ^omtbrtiv 
the  sick — there  ia  a  field !  So  muen 
for  our  dnty  towards  our  neighbour — 
for  ourselves,  we  will  improve  and 
occupy  our  minds  with  study,  and  I 
was  going  to  say  meditatbn ;  but  Vm 
not  so  sure  whether  our  meditatioaa 
weuld  l>o  always  on  profitable  sub- 
jects, at  least  not  just  yet  When 
nans  turn  out  not  so  good  aa  they 
might  be,  who  knows  what  shara 
jBi^itation  may  have  had  ii>  itt 
We'll  act  now,  Hester,  and  put  off 
meditation  till  we  grew  older." 

Now,  there  mhis  something  in 
OreJia's  proposal  that  was  not  un- 
pleasing  to  Ladv  Lee.  To  bani^ 
thought  which  she  found  soweaii- 
aome— to  occupy  time  that  hung  ao 
heavy — to  labour  with  an  object  and 
obtain  a  result— ^these  were  what  ahe 
had  lonff  deured  in  a  dreamy  sort  of 
way,  nnd,  now  that  the  more  ener- 
getic Orelia  had  struck  out  the  path, 
she  was  ardent  to  follow  it  Thus 
the  mind  would  be  provided  for;  and, 
for  the  heart,  why  shouldn't  she  and 
Orelia,  her  oliosen  friend,  be  all  in  all 
to  each  other?  which  last  idea  was,, 
perhaps,  even  more  brilliant  than  the 
other. 

Accordingly  the  noviciate  eonk- 
menced  forthwith.  They  bad,  in 
Heater'a    nuuden   days,   studied   to- 

Kther  French  and  Italian ;  they  now 
gan   a   spirited   attaak   vpoa  the 
Germaa  language.    Mathematioa  was 
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demUe,  m  it  required  attetion, 
•xereised  the  mind,  and  dM  not  ex- 
eite  the  inM^atioD,  and  they  plodded 
away  at  Euclid  and  algebra  with  a 
Mraeveranee  praiseworthy  in  an  am* 
DidoQs  freahman,  but,  in  them,  la^ 
aientable  to  behold.  The  piano  re* 
mained  unopened,  the  harp  untouched, 
except  on  Sunday,  when  they  per- 
formed a  piece  out  of  Handel.  Lady 
Lee's  oopy  of  Cormne  was  pnt  in  the 
fire  by  Orelia,  who  had  never  parU- 
enlarly  admired  the  work;  and,  in- 
deed, a  great  part  of  their  library 
underwent  such  a  weeding  as  Don 
Quixote's  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
barber  and  curate.  Both  were  dressed 
in  mourning  before  for  Julius,  so  ne 
-great  change  was  needed  in  tbeir 
attire.  To  crown  all,  thev  discovered, 
•IB  a  couple  of  days,  some  Wbies  in  the 
smallpox  and  croup,  three  distreesed 
families  with  the  fathers  out  of  work, 
and  a  pair  of  rheumatic  old  women,  so 
that  their  charitable  resolutions  were 
not  likely  to  fiul  for  want  of  objects. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  heroines 
of  respectability  ought  to  be  natu- 
rally benevolent  They  ouffht,  more- 
over, to  have  a  happy  knack  of  win- 
ning the  hearts  of  all  who  experience 
their  bounty.  I  would  with  pleasure 
bestow  on  my  heroines  all  the  good 
attributes  that  belong  to  thetn,  but  I 
have  already  said  they  were  far  from 
ihulUess,  and,  to  say  the  tiruth,  the 
line  they  had  chosen  was  not  thehr 
fbrte.  Ladjr  Lee's  fastklious  taste 
was  speedily  revoked  by  misery, 
whose  pathos  was  impaired  by  selfish- 
nen  or  coarseness ;  and  Orelia,  after 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  rheumatic  pa- 
rents, left  a  sovereign  for  the  sufferer, 
and  vowed  she  would  never  go  near 
thAt  horrid  old  grumbler  again.  In 
fact,  this  waa  one  of  the  points  in 
which  they  were  both  of  them  inferior 
to  Rosa.  Their  benevolence  sprang 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  was  artifl- 
eial  far  expression,  l&e  the  conversa- 
tion of  one  who  has  learnt  a  foreign 
•  tongue  grammaticaliy ;  while  Rosa^ 
was  natural,  and  fluent  in  the  happi- 
est  idioms  of  goodness. 

'However,  they  persevered,  and, 
though  they  were  strhring  agamat 
Diture,  their  conduct  waa  quite  natt^ 
ml.  'Women  are  never  so  enth«aia»- 
tiB  aiboal  their  duties  aa  when^ey 


have  jasi  been  disappointed  in  Ions* 
Your  pretty  Puritans  are  sure  to  haf« 
had  an  attachment  blighted,  and  I>e> 
votion  is  called  io^  lilce  a  Bega'me^  to 
dress  the  wounds  made  by  that  rascal 
Cupid. 

But  vet,  reader,  if  Hester  aad 
Orelia  should  really  peraist  in  theii 
project,  what  a  glimpse  of  the  possible 
IS  here  open^!  Let  imagieatioi 
hold  up  the  curtain  for  a  moment 

Methiaks  I  see  Orelia,  aged  saj 
about  thirty-five;  severe  of  aspect 
and  with  what  novelists  eail  '^thc 
traces  of  former  beauty,"  though  Hm 
arch  of  the  nose  has  strengthened  U 
Roman  firmneas,  the  mouUi  la  quite 
stem  in  its  decision,  and  the  fire  el 
the  eyes  has  some  fiereeoeaa  in  iti 
sparkle.  Irreproachable,  but  not  ami 
cable— unsparmg  to  the  indiaeretiei 
of  others,  and  having  none  of  hci 
own — rigid  in  the  performance  ol 
duties,  as  well  as  in  exacting  them— 
I  see  her,  in  fact,  become  that  formii 
able  being,  an  exemplary  woman,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  anybody  maki 
love  to  her  now. 

Lady  Lee,  too,  now  getting  on  fiN 
forty,  has  changed  from  what  wi 
knew  her.  She  is  not  called,  liki 
Orelia,  an  •  exemplary  woman,  but  ii 
stigmatised  by  the  equally  opprobii 
008  epithet^  a  superior  person.  Hei 
eyes,  dimmed  with  long  perusing  ci 
good  weariaome  books  through  a  veil 
of  tears,  are  still  beautiful  in  then 
melancholy,  but  the  rest  of  her  oharmi 
have  withered.  She  does  not  dia 
eharge  her  dnUes  with  the  unfailmg 
spirit  of  the  more  energetic  Oreii% 
but  requires  a  new  weary  effeot  foi 
the  performance  of  each;  and  when 
the  old  obstinate  question  reeore  of 
what  her  business  m  the  world  may 
be,^  she  silences  it  by  a  conteaiplatioo 
of  the  indurated  virtues  of  her  frieo^ 
which  she  nerves  herself  to  inutatsi 
There  are  no  more  eonfideoees  or 
confessions  of  weakness  between  hsiw 
self  and  Orelia,  but  a  friendship  such 
as  might  have  Bul)si8ted  between  the 
Mother  of  the  Gracchi  and  Mia.  Fry. 
They  are  punctual  in  ^  but,  as 
Sterne  says,  when  the  idea  of  hH 
captive  becomes  too  painful,  '^I  can- 
not eustain  thtifpiotora  tiiai  my  fancy 
haatdiawn.?^  ^Faae— Qoalov-Tta  the 
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THE   MABQUI8   DE   LAROCHSJAQUBLEIH. 


FBAHCE  ni  1863. 


The  xtame  of  lArochejaquelem  Is 
Qot  an  obseure  one.  It  was  once 
fiuniluur  to  the  world.  It  was  known 
sod  venerated  wherever  stainlesft 
honowr  fidelity  proof  agamst  all 
temptationa  and  suffering,  chivabrous 
vsloor,  and  patient  courage  amid  dan* 

Cthat  do  not  try  the  nerves  less 
they  want  the  excitement  which 
sustains  the  soldier  on  the  battle-field» 
were  held  in  reverence.  The  two 
brothers  who  covered  that  name  with 
S^ory  of  tbfi  purest  kind  were  noUe 
gpecunens  of  the  old  chivalry  of 
raDce,  when  chivalry  had  well-nigh 
^■iMed  away;  and  the  chronicler  of 
their  romantic  gallantly  and  their 
heroie  death  was  the  ffentle  female 
who  bore  then*  name,  ana  who  bore  it 
hi^,  and  who  shared  in  their  snfTer- 
iofi8,  their  ttiomi^,  and  their  defeats. 
We  know  of  few  compositions  more 
interesting  than  the  narrative  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Larochejacjuelein, 
who,  we  are  happy  to  findyStiU  sur- 
vivea,  her  form  bowed  by  age,  but 
her  heart  as  true  as  when,  in  early 
TOttth  and  beauty,  she  traversed  on 
H>ot  the  ravines  of  the  Bocage,  or 
forded  the  canals  of  the  Marais,  and 
witDesaed  the  aangninary  wars  waged 
by  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee  cmr- 
ing  the  wildest  period  of  the  French 
Republkw  It  is  curious  that  the  most 
attractive  records  of  the  great  revo- 
lutions whkh  convulsed  the  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  France,  at 
periods  so  distant  from  each  other, 
should  respectively  be  the  production 
of  a  fenuile  pen.  Hie  memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  the  narrative  of  Ma- 
dame de  Laroc)iejaquelein  are  com- 
paoions  fit  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  each  other ;  and  though  the  cha- 
ncier of  the  two  works  is  mfTerent,  the 
mterest  they  excite  is  identicaL  They 
both  possess  all  the  fascination  of  ro- 
QQAncei  but  they  are  valuable  m  a  de- 
Rree  which  few  romances  cxm  pretend 
to.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  until 
their  pubUcation  the  ,  world  was 
strangely  in  error  on  maoy  of  the  im^ 


portant  events  to  which  thejr  relate, 
and  that  the^  have  been  smgularly 
useful  in  diminifihing  a  great  deal  of 
the  prejudice,  and  m  dissipating  the 
ignonmee  which  had  existed,  pvticu- 
larly  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
mincipal  actors  in  these  terrible  scenes. 
The  character  of  the  English  heroine  is 
shadowed  forth  in  her  history ;  it  in 
more  unbendiogr  more  maaculme» 
more  stem,  peSaps,  and  commands 
admiration  which  the  mind  cannot 
refuse.  But  the  heart  is  led  awaj 
by  the  tendemeac  of  the  French; 
woman;  and  her  pathetic  touches, 
while  they  add  to  the  interest  of  her 
story,  impart  to  it  the  impress  of 
truth. 

The  nobleman  who  has  just  puln 
lished  a  defence  of  his  own  poUtical 
career  during  the  eventful  chaiu[Oft 
which  France  has  afain  witnessed,  it 
the  son  of  that  lady  oy  a  second  mar- 
riage. His  lineage  is  an  ancient  and 
honourable  one.  Sprung  from  the  old 
house  of  Vergier  de  Larochejaqnelein, 
he  counts  among  his  ancestors  a  Crui 
sader  whose  anps  form  one  of  the 
many  ornaments  of  the  rich  gallerv  of 
Versailles;  two  warriors  who  fell  on 
the  hard-fought  6eld  of  Pavia,  when 
M  all  was  lost  except  honour ;"  a  bro- 
tlier  in  arms  and  tent-companion  of 
Ueniy  IV.,  who  was  left  "with  his 
bock  to  the  fiekl  and  lus  feet  to  the 
foe'*  on  the  plams  of  Arques;  a 
mestre-de-atmpi  who  met  his  death 
while  in  the  act  of  boarding  a  pirate 
off  St  Domingo.  His  undo  was  the 
general-in-chief  in  the  Vendean  anny, 
and  it  was  this  gallant  gentleman,  on 
whose  history  Froissart  would  have 
loved  to  lin^r,  wbo  spoke  this  last 
address  to  his  army,  which  is  still 
remembered  bv  the  peasants  of  the 
Morbihauy — ^^'Ix  I  advance,  follow 
me;  if  I  retreat,  slav  me;  if  I  fall, 
avenge  me  I  ^  Another  of  this  heroic 
family  was  a  dashing  officer  of  cara- 
bineers under  the  Empire ;  and  on  the 
battle-field  of  the  Moskowa  he  main- 
tained the  old  valonr  of  the  house  of 
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Xjurochejaqueleb.  Count  Louis,  tiie 
fiither  of  the  present  Marquis,  refused 
to  serve  under  Napoibon.  When  ihe 
flight  from  Elba  roused  Europe  again 
fnyn  its  brief  tranquillity,  the  peasant 
soldiers  of  La  Vendue  gathered  once 
more  round  the  white  banner  of 
their  chief.  Tlie  insurrection  was, 
however,  soon  put  down,  and  Laroche- 
jaquelein,  while  hi  the  act  of  leading 
on  his  men  against  the  Imperial 
troops,  fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart. 
TMs  is  an  ancestry  of  which  any  man 
may  be  proud. 

'  The  present  Marquis  fk  the  son  of 
the  Royalist  chief  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  his  old 
companion  in  arms,  the  Marquis  de 
Lescure.  He  was  bom  in  1804,  and 
ftt  th6  early  age  of  eleven  was  created 
a  peer  of  France,  under  what  is  called 
the  Second  Restoration.  He  entered 
the  military  service  in  1821,  joined 
the  army  under  the  Duke  d*Angou- 
Itoe  in  1823,  and  made  the  campaiflrn 
of  Spain.  He  was  captain  in  the 
horse  grenadiers  of  the  Royal  Guard 
in  1828,  and,  inheriting  the  military 
ardour  which  characterised  his  family, 
petitioned  the  kin^  to  be  aDowed  to 
serve  in  the  GreeE  war  of  independ- 
ence, but  was  refused.  He  was  per- 
mitted, however,  to  join  the  Russian 
army  as  a  snnple  volunteer  in  the 
campaign'  of  the  Balkan  against  the 
Turks,  "having  nothing  better  to 
do,"  as  he  himself  said  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Though  a  peer  of  France,  he  had  not 
taken  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House 
when  the'  revolution  of  1830  broke 
out ;  and  refusing  to  accept  place,  fa- 
vour, or  honours  at  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  government  of  July,  he 
resdgned  his  Unctions  as  peer  of 
France.  Endowed  with  remarkable 
activity  of  mind,  he  devoted  himself 
for  some  time,  and  with  much  energy, 
to  industrial  pursuits,  and  gave  up 
politics  till  1842,  when  he  was  named 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  the  electoral  college  of  Ploermel, 
in  the  Morbihan.  During  his  parlia- 
mentary career  he  did  not  remain 
idle.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
most  of  the  stormy  discussions  of  the 
time;  the  various  projects  of  replies 
to  the  addresses  from  ih^  throne,  the 
conscription'  reform  law,  prison  re- 
form, failioad   billa,  eleetoral  refoim, 


liberty  of  instruction,  afl  found  m 
him  a  ready,  fluent,  and  vigorous,  if 
not  an  eloquent  debater.  On  all  oc< 
casions  he  spoke  out  his  mind  frankl^f 
and  boldly;  and,  though  on  man) 
occasions  m  opposition  to  his  owi 
party,  as  well  as  to  the  ffovemment 
It  is  sa^d  that  he  never  had  a  perBoni^ 
enemy  in  the  Chamber.  His  conduct 
when  the  paltry  attempt  was  niadi 
by  the  servile  adherents  of  the  nev 
regime  to  aflbc  inDuny  on  the  Royalists 
who  poid  thetf  homage  to  the  de 
scendant  of  their  former  master,  oi 
the  occasion  of  the  Count  de  Chan 
bord's  visit  to  London  in  1842,  1 
beyond  all  praise.  He  riejected,  witi 
scornful  indignation,  the  stigma  al 
tempted  to  m  fixed  on  him  by  th 
Orleanists,  who  did  not  feel  the  sen 
timent  of  honour,  and  were  incanabi 
of  appreciating  it  m  others.  He  i 
dnce  resigned  his  seat  as  deputy,  an 
appealed  Arom  the  outrage  ofiere 
him  by  the  PhifipjNsts  to  the  judgmen 
of  tlie  electors.  The  electors  av 
swered  the  appeal,  and  Ploermel  sen 
him  bock  to  me  Chamber,  where  h 
persevered  in  the  same  independeo 
course.  When  the  base  arts  of  coi 
ruption  employed  by  the  govemmei 
of  July  virere  to  be  dragged  to  tfa 
light  i^  day,  Larochejaqpelein  wi 
never  silent  "A  comiptin|r  an 
degradmg  selfishness  pervattes  a 
parts  of  society,**  he  said,  in  the  di 
cuasion  of  the  budget  in  1845.  **' 
have,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  tli 
nation,  given  up  all  illusions  aboi 
the  constitutional  forms  of  the  stat^ 
and  I  have  no  longer  any  faith  i 
theh*  independence.  On  all  sides,  i 
all  places,  I  behold  the  triumph  c 
the  oase  over  the  generous,  of  ev 
over  good ;  and  each  day  that  passe 
by  brings  us  nearer  to  a  treniendoi] 
crisis — the  future  is  indeed  dark  an 
threatening !  '*  These  prophetic  word 
were  destmed  to  be  soon  realLsed- 
sooner,  poriiaps,  than  the  speaker  hin 
self  imagined. 

We  Imve  said  that  M.  de  Larochc 
jaquelein  was  a  frequent  and  a  forcibl 
speaker  on  important  occasions.  With 
out  much  claim  to  what  is  tenn« 
oratory,  his  bmguage  is  fluent  and  fol 
of  energy ;  and  he  has  scarcely  uttero 
a  few  sentences,  when  yott  feel  tha 
he  is  a  man  of  profound  convictiona- 
and  this  we  hold  to  be  a  gFsat^as  i 
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MDt  Hm  p«Kly  pteteoeet  op6i  W«% 
ud  fiowUiff  hftifo- hill  quick,  etniealf 
and  impoMioned  i^tienlatioD,  remiDd 
joa  of  tiie  iiihinv  of  revolntiowiry 
4«y9.  The  haughty  movenent  of  hM 
heuiy  and  the  icornful  •xpressioii  «f 
his  eye»  when  repelling  eone  imjaai 
aecotatloD,  give  him  an  «ppearaoce 
of  prkie,  wbicb  certaioly  is  nol  cbafa«» 
(ensUe  of  hira«  for  lo  priv«te  life  do 
one  CUD  be  gentler  or  more  anafiecM. 
You  eee  beibre  you  the  gesUemaa  of 
the  old  iouek§9  not  the  marqaia  of 
the  mhrn,  or  that  trifiiog  race  which 
the  wit  of  Moli^re  baa  perpetuated. 
Had  ^  Haiqaia  de  Laroch^aqueleiii 
not  been  bora  an  ariatocrati  he  woald 
bare  been  a  Iribnne  of  the  people* 
Wbaterer  bo  Ida  merUa  or  demeiita 
M  a  speaker  or  a  politician,  ho  poar 
Mwea,  at  all  eiieiita^  the  courage,  the 
aadacity  of  hie  opiniooa.  He  waa  de- 
Toted  to  the  Bourbona  of  the  elder 
biaach  (and  they  have  not  alwaya 
paid  hia  devotedneaa  with  gratilude), 
&ot  for  inteieat,  bat  for  honour,  from 
family  tradUiona;  and  were  not  the 
days  of  chtvaUy  ail  but  extinct  ia 
what  waa  oooe  a  nation  of  eavaltera, 
aod  were  men  again  to  combat  for 
djnastiea  in  FrancOi  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  he  would  be  among  the 
first  to  place  hia  lance  in  reat,  aa  hie 
ancestors  did  before  him ;  and  yet,  if 
ws  an  to  Judge  At>m  recent  events, 
Dotber  the  horeditary  devotedoess  of 
hia  iamilv  to  the  cause  whbh  was  so 
often  sealed  with  their  blood,  nor  the 
saerificea  (aod  we  are  informed  they 
are  not  few)  which  he  himaelf  baa 
Bwde  to  it,  have  won  him  the  ftvoor 
ef  the  court  of  fVohadorf.  On  the 
eontiBTv,  we  believe  that  he  baa  been 
eiposed  to  all  the  persecution  that 
psttv  malignity  can  set  at  work ;  and 
we  know  Uiat  attempta  have,  on  many 
orcasioBa^  been  made  to  ruin  bim 
SBiong  the  primitive  peaaantry  of  La 
Vendie  and  the  Morbihao.  Hie  posi* 
tioB  with  reierence  to  his  own  party 
became  eo  iBtolend>le,  that  he  haa 
•easidered  it  necessary  to  pablteh,  in 
a  small  volume^  a  review  of  ^  state 
si  paities  m  France  in  1853,'and  which 
isi  at  the  some  time,  a  vindication  of 
Us  own  eoodoet. 

The  work  is  corioue  and  iastroctive. 
U  noycea  4he  erentt  which  have  re* 
CMiUy  occurred  in  France ;  and  Iboogh 


the  eaMis  wMck  led  to  tlut  very  do^ 
eided  act  of  vigour  known  aa  the- co«^ 
d*  ^Ml  of  December,  1861,  have  long 
aince  been  known  to  the  public,  and 
appreciated  by  impariial  men,  a  narra- 
tive bearing  the  fanpreae  of  truth,  and 
penned  by  one  of  the  actora  in  the 
dtaaa,  cannot  fall  to  be  intereatlng* 
We  do  not  concur  in  alt  the  views  m 
M.  de  Larocbejaqueleia,  nor  do  we 
agree  in  all  hia  deductions;  but  we 
rMdily  admit  the  trnth  of  hia  sketch  of 
political  parties  in  France  previona  to 
the  month  of  Dee«nber,  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Qrleaniat  faction,  their 
hypocrisy  aod  aelfishneas,  their  atter 
reeklesenesa  of  oonaequeiioea,  provided 
hut  a  chance  waa  afforded  them,  no 
BMtter  at  what  coat  to  the  country,  of 
recovering  the  power  for  which  they 
had  shown  themselves  unfit,  and  or 
which  they  were  deprived  almost  with- 
out an  effort  In  all  thia  we  agree; 
and  we  confeaa  we  nre  not  a  little 
pleased  at  finding  the  opioiona  we 
have  already  had  occaMon  to  ezpresa 
on  theae  pointa  fully  borne  out  by  one 
who  has  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of 
affiurai  We  believe  that  the  French 
preae  haa,  with  one  or  two  exeeptiona, 
paaaed  over  in  silence  the  work  of  M. 
de  Larochejaquelein ;  and  we  are  not 
much  aurprised  at  that  silence*  It  ia 
aome  time  aince  all  political  interoouraa 
haa  ended  between  him  and  the  persona 
who  eompoae  the  court  of  .Frohsdorf. 
Theae  persons,  we  fear,  too  truly  re- 
present the  extravagant  opiniona  and 
the  intolerant  conduct  of  the  men  who 
contributed  by  their  evil  counsels  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  legitunate  rao^ 
narchy.  They  are  the  same  of  whom 
it  haa  been  said,  and  said  truly,  thi^ 
the^  returned  from  their  long  exile, 
having  learned  nothing  and  foigot- 
ten  nothing;  and  were  the  Count  de 
Chambord  to  be  reatored  to  the  throne 
of  hia  anceatora,  their  policy  would 
again  lead  to  its  overthrow.  We  de- 
tire  to  apeak  with  reapeet  of  the  pro- 
aent  chief  of  the  houae  of  Bourbon. 
We  admire  the  dignity  of  hia  bearing ; 
the  position  he  boa  aeanmed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Orleans  family;  the  proud 
refusal  to  make  any  aaeriiioe  of  what 
he  considered  to  oe  a  principle,  even 
though  that  aacrifice  incrcaaed  the 
number  of  his  partisana ;  4he  firmneaa 
with  which  be  maintains  hie  superior^ 
ty  ovtf  .thoae  who  dea|»oUed  him-«- 
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(he  inaoeBDi  ntUn  of  \maei^Ungaer% 
«nd  a  sueeeaaliil  inanrraationr-of  his 
lighta  But  we  fear  thai  he  aUowt 
himself  to  be  too  much  influenced  in 
certain  uMttera  by  a  coterie  com* 
posed  of  persona  of  antiquated  no^ 
tions,  and  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  conception  of  tba  progress  made 
in  the  social  and  political  world  during 
the  last  half-century.  The  errors  <k 
that  coterie  are  exposed  by  M.  de 
Larochejaquelein ;  and  that  ezpoaure 
will  not  narrow  the  distance  which 
■eparates  him  from  his  party,  or  rather 
from  the  court  of  Frohsdorf.  The 
unpalatable  truth  he  tells  will  not 
easily  be  forgiven ;  and  the  Legitimist 
organs  of  the  press  have  considered  it 
inore  prudent  to  pass  them  over  with- 
out notice  or  contradiction.  The 
organs  of  what  is  called  the  Fusion^ 
have  beeu  equally  discreet,  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  other  jour-> 
nals  have  imitated  their  diacretioQ, 
either  because  thev  considered  his 
sketch  net  sufficiently  Buonapartist  to 
merit  unqualified  praise,  or  too  much 
so  for  censure.  The  object  of  the 
Marquis  de  Larochejaqnelein,  who  still 
professes  to  be  a  Legitimist  in  prind« 
pie,  is  to  show  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  no  inconsistency  in  giving  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  imperial  government, 
and  that  he  haa  not  discarded  the 
opinions  he  always  professed ;  that  he 
has  not  denied  the  name  be  bears,  nor 
venouneed  the  political  faith  in  which 
be  was  brought  up,  by  accepting  that 
regime,  and  taking,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  constitution. 
It  is  principally  in  this  respect  that 
the  interest  of  the  book  consists,  and 
we  have  noticed  briefly  and  impar- 
tially the  conduct  of  the  writer,  and 
that  of  a  certain  numb<)r  of  his  fellow- 
Legitimists  who  have,  equally  with 
himself,  eouiprehended  the  imminent 
danger  their  common  country  was  ex- 
posed to,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  only  means  of  safety  left  at  their 
disposal. 

The  oflence  committed  bv  M.  de  La- 
fochejaqaelein,  and  which  tfie  more  in- 
tolerant of  the  Royalist  party  do  not 
pardon,  is  not  of  recent  date.  He  was 
a  Leffitjmist,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  also 
attached  to  constitutional  government 
He  preferred  a  aovereign  who  inherited 
a  crown  fron  his  ancestors,  bai  he 


was  likewise  Hm  ^uj^Mifter'  of  t^pre^ 
sentative  institatioM.  Bat  so  onity 
catastrophes— so  many  revolutions 
had  paased  over  Franoe— eo  many 
governments  had  been  everlhrown 
and  institations  subverted,  that  all 
Botions  of  right  snd  juitiee,  as  of 
government,  were  completely  lost 
The  actors  in  the  first  Repablie 
denounced  all  monarchical  forms,^  as 
not  only  incompatible  with  human 
rights,  bat  actually  opposed  to  com- 
mon sense  itself— 4n  feet,  soraethmg 
monstrous  and  unnatural.  After  con- 
vulsing all^  Europe,  and  utterly  ebang 
ing  the  country  where  it  first  bron 
into  mad  violence,  that  Revolutioi 
became  exhausted  from  Ha  very  er 
cesses;  the  Republic  fell  Into  con- 
tempt; but  the  terror  inspired  byil 
was  such,  that  then,  as'in  more  reeeo< 
days,  people  were  glad  to  take  aheHei 
in  any  government  that  promiaed  so 
eurity  to  life  and  property.  1-be  gresl 
object  of  the  Consulate,  as  of  the  Ea 
pire,  waa  to  obliterate  the  last  tracei 
of  a  system  whioh'had  cost  France  sq 
dear.  That  regime  was  so  great  and 
so  daazling  that  the  less  of  tiberty-wai 
aoon  forgotten;  and  the  yoke  thai 
pressed  on  the  nation  was  the  less 
falling  because  it  was  oonoealed  in 
glory ;  and  Frenchmen  consoled  them- 
selves  for  not  being  ftee,  beeause  tbeh 
master  was  a  helro; 

That  brilliant  meteor,  after  l^dng 
the  world  with  its  splendour,  and 
awing  it  by  its  power,  fell  into  dark- 
ness. The  ancient  Ime  was  restored ; 
and  the  Reatoradon  in  turn  began  by 
proclaiming  the  imperial  rule  as  i 
usurpation;  and  Louis  XVIIL,  in  th€ 
charter  of  1814,  dated  hia  reign,  not 
fh>m  his  return  to  France  and  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  but  from  the  death  e( 
his  nephew,  the  son  of  Louie  XVL ;— ^ 
as  if  the  imperial  epoch,  with  aH  Iti 
marvellous  events^  had  never  existedi 
and  as  if  the  account  popularly,  bat 
erroneously,  attributed  to  the  famouc 
Father  Loriquet,  was  exact,  that  then 
had  been  no  auch  government  ai 
the  Republic,  and  that  the  man  who 
waa  ffenerally  believed  to  have  ruled 
the  French  nation  deapotically,  bat 
not  inglorioasly,  for  fourteen  years, 
was  in  reality  only  Momieor  le  Msn 
quia  de  Buonaparte,  lieoteaant-generil 
in  the  aerviee  of  his  meat  <}hrialisB 
Mi4e«ty. 
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N«ilMMet)lB  JUf^Mtoii  of  Mfi 
wlHeh  pAwiaiiiMia  Hull  Chsriw  X 
hMl  foileltei  Jiis  lighi  to  tba  erowD, 
for  hintelf  and  hi*  heii»— wh^  how- 
etar,  wero  adoiilted  to  have  done 
notiyiig  ta  nwrU  that  foifdtiire-^y 
Ihe  nMumer  in  whieh  he  interprotoa 
tke  14th  article  of  Um  ehiarter,  wbieb, 
neveribeleae,  aBthoiiaed  him  ''to 
make  ragulatloiia  and  efdinaiicea  ae« 
eeaaary  for  the  exeentien  of  the  lawa 
fOHi  the  aafetjr  of  the  8tate.*'-^(  (TAofte 
ConHkuiiimndle  dt  1814.)  R«pub. 
lieaD  writera  (DiUiatmaire  PtfUiiaue^ 
p.  916)  admit  that  the  aforeaaid  aruole 
left  to  the  kiog  **  the  dangeroua  prw 
Tikge  of  beh;ig  the  aole  judge  of  the 
■teeanty  of  the  eaae;"  though  they 
icfoaed  to  feeoguiae  that  or  asy  other 
tf  Ifele  of  M  (£irtef  whieh  had  be(Bn 
Minyeef  or  iaaoed  by  royal  authority 
akma.  The  reapotiaihleadviaefa  whom 
Gbadea  X.  eonaulted,  were  of  opinioo 
that  h'lA  conduct  ia  iBSUBig  tlie  famoua 
oidiiianeee  wiaa  legal.  The  Orleaoiat 
naolulioa  denounced  that  aet  aa  a 
vwktioQ  of  the  charier,  and  declared 
that  Charles  X.  had  broken  aome 
inagiBary  compact  between  him  and 
his  people,  and  had  •  f«>rfeited  the 
tfcWQ.  Tbia  waa  admitting;  to  all 
intestB  and  purposes,  the  ri^ht  of 
anned  inanrrection.  The  pnnoiple 
tboa  admitted  by  the  new  regune  waa 
often  tnrned  againat  itself;  and  the 
right  of  overthrowing  the  government 
was  many  times  tried  during  the 
nigtt  of  Lonis  PMlippa  Various  in- 
tarreetiona  broke  forth  which  were 
saeeessively  put  down ;  but  had  any 
cf  them  succeeded,  Louis  Philippe 
veuid  long  before  1848  have  been 
aeeused,  on-  equally  just  grounds,  of  a 
vioktieB  of  the  new  charter,  and  con« 
sequent  forfeiture  of  the  crown,  aa 
Us  prtdeeensor.  At  length  hii  tura 
eane;  and  at  the  very  mcraent  that 
most  people  believed  the  throne  of 
lulyto  be  fixed  on  the  aureat  baaia, 
the  insunectkNi  of  February  in  a  few 
hoars  overthrew  that  whieh  had  nl. 
rasdy. triumphed  over  eo  many  pre* 
vions  dangers.  Louis  Philippe  rose 
to  power  on  tlie  barricades  of  July;— 
that  power  wae  laid  proatrate  by  the 
MmemeaBa.  He,  in  turn,  waa  pro* 
^iioied  a  usurper  of  the  people's 
rights,  a  violater  of  public  liberty^ 
m  eondemned  to  exeeralion.  It  is 
Mi  stmnge,  therafdra^  If  the 


«f  meir  beeaaa*  ie#lldeiied  amid  «» 
Bumy  conffctuig  deetrinea  Theterfio 
longer  a|^»eared  any-  fixed  atandard  by 
whfeh  to  judge  4tf  authority.  Mob* 
arohy  in  ita  aMolote  form  waa  deened 
by  some;  conatHotioml  monarahy  bj 
others,  Monarehy  under  any  denomi^ 
oatloBy  or  under  any  form  whaleveiv 
waa  denounced  by  many  as^  an  ont- 

2|[e  on  human  reason.  Some  main* 
Dcd  that  a  lepublKsn  rale  Waa 
hateful  to  the  immense  majority  of 
the  nation,  and  that  France  only  de» 
aired  «  fiur  opportunity  to  declare  ita 
wBL  Under  auoh  eiroumataneeewhal 
waa  to  be  done  I  The  Royalieta  did 
not  conceal  that  they  only  endured 
the  Republic  until  an  occaaion  ofibred 
for  re-establishing  their  own  form  of 
government  Each  party  mabtained 
thai;  it,  and  H  aUme^  repreae«feed  the 
wanta  and  wishes  of  the  people  $ 
while  the  unhappy  people,  in  whose 
name,  and  on  whoHO  behalf,  all  thin 
had  been  done,  stood  by  in  silent  dis* 
mayv  and  bent  to  the  yoke  which 
each  fsetion  that  got  uppermost  invi 
posed  upon  it  All  waa  .conf«eion» 
anarchy,  ehaoa;—«nd  the  country* 
whose  welKbsiBff  was  the  pretext, 
rapidly  approached  the  brink  of  ruin*  ^ 
Under  such  eireumstaneee^  we  amn 
aak,  what  was  to  be  done  1  The  Mm^ 
quia  de  Larochejaqnelf  in  thought  thai 
the  enly  way  of  solvmg  the  problem 
waa  by  an  appeal  to  the  very  people 
in  whose  name  every  'outroge  waa 
sncceasivelv  perpetrated ;  and  calling 
upon  it  to  declare,  once  for  nil,  fmnkly 
and  freely,  wha^  Ibrm  of  government 
it  preferred*— whether  nionarQhy,legiti. 
mate  or  conetitntional,  or  a  republio; 
From  the  dav  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  until  the  3d  of 
December,  when  the  National  Aaseai* 
bly  waa  disaolved  by  the  amp^iiat^ 
auch  waa  his  constant  theme.  He 
denied  the  legitimacy  of  the  Orhmns 
monarchy  of  Jnly,  aiid  refused  to-  re* 
cognise  the  ri^^ht  of  two  bundled  de^ 
puUesi  a  portion  of  only  one  branch 
oftihe  legialature,  to  exceed  the  teraa 
of  their  misaSen^  and  to  bestow  sove* 
reign  power  on  any  one.  Heexpreesed 
hie  beltef  that  France  would,  if  aa 
occasion  ofhtedi  return  to  the  goverB* 
ment  of  her  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
he  did  net  conceal  that  such  waa  the 
motive  §ot  his  appeal ; .  but  at  all 
he   demaBded    that  .FaMM 
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kiauelf  to  abid^  by  the  iasiie.  Bf 
mM*k  eoodoct  he  inearfed  the  hatred 
of  LegitiiDMts  and  OrleenMts ;  of  the 
former,  bceauee  hie  doetrine  was  in* 
eonsiateat  with  ihe  prindple  of  dtTiae 
Hffht;  and  of  the  latter,  because  the 
mnisaipn  of  each  an  afipeai  Titialed, 
ab  initio^  the  ri^ht  of  the  aovereiffn 
whom  the  two  hendred  deputiea 
had,  of  their  own  aole  act,  given  to 
the  nation.  We  offer  no  opinion  as 
te  whether  M.  de  Larochejaqnelein 
spouid  have  obtained  hisobjeet  bad  his 
pkm  been  carried  into  effect,  nor  on  the 
abstract  fitneM  of  such  an  appeal; 
bet  in  so  complete  a  dissolution  of 
Mthority  of  every  kind,  and  amid 
aoch  a  confusion  of  all  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest 
any  other  experiment  whereby  the 
right  of  those  who  founded  their  claim 
en  the  will  ef  the  nation  eould  be 
tested. 

The  first  great  offisnoe  committed 
by  M.  de  Lnrochejaquelein  eonsieted, 
aa  we  have  just  seen,  in  his  having  so 
hr  deviated  from  the  principle  of 
divine  right»  as  to  recommend  an 
**  appeal  to  the  nation  ;*'-^but  the 
erime  for  which  he  can  hope  for  no 
forgiveness  from  the  court  of  Frohs- 
do^,  is  his  having  recognised  the  im- 
perml  government,  and  accepted  the 
office  of  setiator  under  it  M.  de  I^u 
fochejnquelein  is  of  opinion,  that  after 
so  many  revolutions  there  was  no 
ehanee  for  monarchy  in  Fmnce  other- 
wiae  than  by  means  of  universal^  sef.* 
frage,  by  which  the  present  govern* 
raent  has  been  elected.  He  thought 
that  the  Legitimists,  who  hnd  always 
■nintained  that  they,  and  they  alone, 
were  acceptable  to  the  ntttion,  would 
mn  no  riak  in  abating  something  of 
their  ttmour  jfroprey  and  in  meeting 
the  reaction  half-way.  If  ihey  were 
right,  there  was  no  fear  of  the  result 
ef  such  en  appeal.  The  Orleanbta, 
who  were  few  in  number  and  factious 
in  conduct,  would  indeed  be  justified 
Ib  shrinking  from  sucb  an  ordeal^s 
the  ratification  of  the  act  of  two  hun- 
dred deputies  of  the  eppoeition ;  but 
bt  any  ease  he  despaired  of  a  monar- 
ehioal  gevemment  in  any  form  Unit 
ttltempted  to  establish  itself  on  a  na^ 
fewer  basis.  «"  Let  iia  now  aoppose," 
lie  taye  (p.  190),  ^^that  monaiehy 
:  proelaimed  la  fVinee  4lther«riae 


thlm  hy  anivweid  snM^e,  wMeh  no 
aecred^  leader  of  (he  old  RoyaHst 
parties  admitted.  Of  the  ttir«a  moo. 
atehical  parties,  two  wosld  have  been 
in  open  hostility  with  the  govereb 
ment,  and  would,  as  now,  rely  for  aid 
OB  the  Repttbticans — ^this  time  in  open 
hostility,  and  with  ranch  more  reaaeov 
It  is,  perhaps,  from  a  feeling  akin  to 
paternal  weaknees,  that  I  invariably 
recur  to  this  aitiole  of  my  political 
faith — If  the  questkin  of  Monareky 
or  RgpfMit  had  been  frankly  pet  to 
the  country  nnder  the  Republicao 
government,  under  the  Repoblieaa 
constitution,  all  dynaatio  pretentions 
would  vanish  before  tniditiODal  rightj 
and'  the  majority  of  the  RepubUous 
themselves  would  have  sabmitted  to 
the  declared  will  of  the  nation.  Bat 
no ! — it-  was  thought  better  to  carry 
on  intrigoee  op  to  the  xery  day  when 
the  coup  <Ntal  of  the  ad  December 
became  a  sochil  and  politieai  neces- 
sity; instead  of  cherishing  carefully 
that  liberty  which  we  claimed  for  the 
national  will,  the  parties  I  refer  ts 
preferred  resemng  themselves  for 
chances  which  had  only  the  effect  iA 
prolonging  our  intestine  divisions." 

M.  de  LarocheJAquelein  explaiai 
why  he  ha^  given  his  adhesion  to  the 
preeent'ifovemment,  eleeted^  as  it  baa 
been,  by  meana  of  that  yeij  appeal 
to  the  nation  which  he  had,  with  cer- 
tainly the  hope  of  a  different  Teeult, 
always  advocated.  ^If  I  am  asked," 
he  says  (p.  214),  "*  the  reason  of  the 
humble  support  I  give  to  the  present 
government)  mv  answer  is  very  sim- 
ple; I  see  before  me  a  strong  go< 
vemmeat,  whksh  has  rendered  real 
aervice  to  my  eoentry,  and  at  thii 
moment  I  do  not  see  any  t>ther  that 
can  possibly  succeed  to  it.  The  faults 
that  have  been  committed  ore  so 
numerens — revolutions  have  so  ea« 
hausted  our  strength— events  have 
auch  complete  power  over  ns — that,  I 
oootisea,  my  reason  forces  me  to  as- 
eept  the  vote  of  eight  milliona  of  my 
fellow^iitizens.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
never  been  mere  eonvineed  than  I 
now  am,  ef  the  excellence  of  the  he- 
reditary principle.  Let  oa  suppose 
the  Bmperor  to  have  issne— he  has 
also  relations.  Let  ns  suppose  the 
Connt  de  Ghambord  to  have  issue- 
but  nhe  princes  of  the  hense  of  O^ 
US  maumnm.     Uadsr  saek 
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die«initRM«^  Fraaae  wovid  be  ou 
po«d  ibr  eentories  to  the  dangsr 
resttitiBg  from  the  dtaseiMiont  of  the 
Bomrehi^al  pirtioB  dbpsUng  «mong 
earh  other  the  pomemion  of  the 
erowR.  Hereditary  rigbt  respected 
by  Fnuioe  for  her  own  sake  iiawd 
ber  from  the  evile  whieh  perhapa 
were  the  fate  of  f^inre  generationa, 
and  apared  fia  the  repetition  of  thoee 
trials  which  we  have  already  so  e^ 
Terely  feU.  I  will  be  frank.  The 
reaeon  thai  maBy  Legitimiala  auppori 
the  goTernmeet  is,  £at  they  do  not 
wish  on  any  aiscennt,  or  any  teFma* 
either  OrleaniaiD  or  anaruhy— -the  oae 
b«!ng«  in  their  opinion,  the  coaae- 
qvenoe  of  ibe  other.  Were  there  no 
other  motive  than  to  deafcroy  the 
chance  of  either,  the  peraona  I  apeak 
of  are  of  opinion  that  they  ought  net 
to  refaae  taking  jiart  in  the  affaura  of 
their  eoontry.  Borope  is  equally  In- 
terssted  with  us  that  the  prinetpie  of 
the  Revolution  aboald  not  l>e  repre- 
sented on  the  throne  of  France  by  a 
new  family  usorpatioB,  for  there  ie 
ne  sovereign  that  aueh  uaurpatioR 
shooid  not  alarm.'* 

The  reign  of  Lonia  Philippe  waa 
the  reign  of  the  i^ourgfotsie— of  the 
levolationary  ahopkeepera  of  Paria. 
The  aeepiiciam  of  the  eighteenth  ceo. 
tnry  had  extended  to  morals— 4he 
mockery  that  assailed  religion  gra* 
dually  undermined  society-^and  all 
Boiions  about  virtue,  honour,  inde* 
pendenee,  were  destroyed  by  a  blight* 
log  iDcredutity.  We  are  no  believers 
Id  what  is  termed  the  perfectibility  ^ 
human  nature,  but  we  do  not  think 
ihat,  even  with  the  moatmeroantile 
people  of  the  world,  a  love  of  gain 
IS  incompatible  with  ideaa  of  personal 
and  national  honour.  The  aU-power* 
iul  baurgeoitie  of  the  Orleanist  regime 
was  not  a  good  specimen  of  that  ulaas ; 
it  carried  into  political  life  the  eha- 
racteristiea  of  ita  social  life.  Insolent 
and  overbearing  in  prosperity^  it  waa 
bwning  and  mean  in  advendty.  A 
Werenee  is  always  obaervable  be- 
tween the  bearing  of  a  gentleman*- 
and  by  the  term  we  refer  as  mnch  to 
moral  ss  to  the  social  superiority,  as  the 
gentleman  of  nature  may  be  found  in 
ill  classes><-and  the  mere  upetart,  and 
in  France  it  waa  perhaps  more  strik- 
b^  than  elsewhere.  Dignified  humi- 
lity, lofty  aubmiHioB,  obedieiiet,  that 


of  ael^ireapeet,  loyalty  whieh 
be  degiaded  even  n^  politioal  aeni- 
teide*  a  eenae  of  peraonal  honour  wkioh 
deepotism  cannot  wound,  are  far  di^ 
ferent  from,  the  pertness  of  the  pauv 
eeme^  the  nervous  pedantry  of  the 
iloefrtnatfv,  or  the  fawning  of  the  ay«»» 
phant.  The  one  inolinea  low,  witb  m 
eonaoionsnesa  of  ju«l  subordination  tot 
high  station ;  but  after  ao  inolining  het 
stands  up  with  erect  face ;  the  other 
fid  la  to  the  dust  proatrate.  The  arit* 
toeratic  oourlier  will  otter  the  iiieeiiae 
of  hia  adulation,  but  tlie  cenaer  is  iMt 
rudely  flung  in  the  eyes  of  his  voyat 
master,  and  his  homage  is  not  witb" 
out  grace  and  dimity.  His  words  amf 
be  Mft  and  insmuaUng,  but  he  will 
not  change  hia  nature.  To  uae  the 
language  of  one  wbo-knew  bothclaaooa 
well,  he  may  atoop  to  pick  up  fain 
master's  hat  or  handkerekie^  but  46 
is  the  act  of  polite  attention  to  aopo' 
nor  rank,  and  not  the  uiereantile  aw< 
serviency  of  a  valet ;  and  there  is  aa 
air  of  equality  about  it  which  shocks 
BO  one,  and  aoee  not  offimd  the  peiw 
sonage  to  whom  it  is  paid.  We  rather 
think  that,  generally  apeaking,  a 
prince  prefcra  selecting  bis  ministera 
from  the  class  of  plebeians  beeauso  he 
believes  he  shall  be  served  by  them 
aa  mere  meroenaries ;  while  the  otheM 
he  must  treat  as  aervanta  of  Ua 
erowA,  and  no  otherwise.  Itismett* 
tioRtfd  as  one  of  the  anecdotea  of  tiia 
Court  of  Louie  Philippe,  whoae  faoM 
was  want  of  dignity,  that^  one  day^ 
wishing  to  gain  over  to  some  projeet 
of  family  interest,  on  which  he  had  aet 
his  heairt,  one  of  his  ministers,  he 
offered  him,  in  a  familiar,  oi^hand,  and 
half-contemptnoua  manner,  a  portion 
of  the  fruit  ho  waa  at  the  moment  eat- 
ing. The  minister  appeared  much 
flattered,  bowed  low,  and  aoceptad 
tlio  royal  gift  We  are  not  awaiu 
whether  the  bribe  produced  the  eSiBet 
intended,  but  we  much  doubt  if  thtt 
citisen-kiBg  wooki  have  treated  with 
auch  disdainful  fiuniliarity  a  Mont- 
morenoy,  a  Noaillee,  or  a  M0I& 

The  effect  produced  by  the  exei«- 
siveneas  of  the  July  regime  was  swh 
aa  might  have  been  expected.  It  waa 
inculcated  that  the  primary  olneet  of 
man's  existence  waa  the  gratification 
of  hia  meaner  paasion; — sucosaa  fai 
the  pwauit.of  wealth  witlioat  ai^ 
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vMtk  it  was  aequired,  wm  raflwded 
M  Um  nummim  b^um  ;  the  eiirie^tiiest* 
mntf  so  often  repeated  in  the  baiu|ttet 
and  electiooeering  speeches •  of  evea 
the  most  eminent  of  Louis  Philippe'e 
ministers  (though  we  readily  adoiit 
that  no  such  incentive  inflaeneed  the 
person  who  so  spoke),  were  the  lead^ 
mg  maxims  of  that  system.  Fidelity 
to  prioeiplea,  faith  in  high  and  noble 
asfNmtioos,  were  rather  sneered  at  aa 
the  rafings  of  the  imagination,  suited 
perhaps  ta  the  age  of  romance;  and 
strong  attachment  to  traditions  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  foily  unworthy  of  men  of 
senae.  Timbovrgtois  were  often  a». 
aured  that  they  ^one  were  the  sove* 
leign :  that  the^  alone  were  eminent  in 
ek^oence  and  m  thought ;  that  to  them 
akme  belonged  the  g^  of  the  earth ; 
that  they  fUone,  provided  they  were 
men  of  substance,  were  superior  in  the 
social  aa  in  the  moral  scale ;  that  to 
ibera  belonj^  all  disiinotions  as  a 
matter  of  right ;  that  they  only  were 
fit  to  occupy  eminent  posts  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  in 
fact  that  In  their  hands  were  exclu- 
sively placed  the  destinies  of  the  state. 
TiMy  who  thus  extravagantly  exalted 
the  panuit  of  mere  material  interestsi 
were  destined  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
leasotts  they  had  taught  FdHi  and 
reference  for  the  past  had  been  held 
iiP'ic  oonteropt  by  the  new  school  of 
■latesroen ;  but  the  doctrines  that  had 
been  inculcated  for  the  overthrew  of 
the  former  dynasty,  were  equally  ap. 

gicable  to  the  modem  one,  and  the 
evolution  of  February  waa  the  eon* 
sequence.  Empty  and  dogmatic^  the 
real  boufigeoii-^uie  boufge4ns  whose 
stupidity  or  conceit  makes  him  sure 
geod  material  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
volutiomsts-^has  neveiibeless  preten* 
alons  to  nothing  less  than  universal 
knowledge.  Jealous  of  all  Miperior  to 
him  in  aocial  position,  and  insolent  to 
those  below  htm,  he  would  drag  down 
the  former  to  hia  own  level,  but  would 
net  permit  the  Utter  to  rise  to  it 
With  the  examples  yet  before  him, 
and  the  preceptors  he  had  to  guide 
bam,  he  could  not  be  a  boufgeok  such 
as  July  encouraged,  without  being 
ssmewhat  of  ao  infidel.  The  rever* 
•nee  for  religious  forma  that  charso^ 
ierised  hb  fathers,  was  in  bis  opinion 
41  .for  tfaiMB  of  ignofanoe^  bi^  not 


for  Hm  snllgliteBB^  •uMtostttib.  cea. 
tory.  He  tbad  dipped  here  and  theie 
kilo  the  PkHoufJiieiU  Dieiianmnf  of 
Voltaire ;  he  coura  aoeer  at  the  Motsis 
chrondogy';  be  witty  on  tbe  deserip* 
tion  of  Noah's  Ark ;  was  iocredalovs 
about  the  Deluge;  and  laughed  ont- 
right  at  the  PasMge  of  the  Eed  Sea. 
He  had  read  the  OHgim  de  tout  ki 
OuUes  of  Dupuis,  and  eoold  quota 
whole  pages  from  Volney.  He  waa 
therefore  a  philosopher.  With  those 
severer  stodtes  he  mingled  the  lightei 
graces  of  i  wit  and  poetry,  and  foi 
these  accomplishmeiits  he  was  iodebt 
ed  to  the  doggrel  of  the  <*  philoso- 
pher of  Ferney  in  Joan  of  Arc;  the 
Ouerre  de9  Dienx  of  Pamy,  and  the 
looser  songs  of  Beranger  To  ahow 
that  he  thoroughly  appreciated  these 
great  masters,  and  that  he  waa  sa- 
perior  to  popular  prejadk»»  he  would 
not  enter  the  doors  of  a  chnrsh,  ai 
the  observances  of  religion  were  ool) 
fit  fbr  women  and  children.  To  prove 
his  independence,  and  to  give  **  a  les- 
son to  the  government,'*  he  would  not 
pay  the  just  respect,  which  degrades  nc 
man,  to  the  accredited  representative 
of  authority ;  but  he  would  fall  on  hie 
knees  to  worship  the  merest  politiea] 
mountebank.  He  inoessaotly  clan* 
oared  about  equality,  and  decried  the 
ariatocraey  if  he  faiappened  to  see  a 
carriage^  with  a  coronet  or  armorial 
beanngs,  roll  by  bim ;  but  bis  pride 
waa  up  if  a  struggling  artist  or  pool 
man  of  letters  Mdressed  him  other- 
wise than  with  cap  in  hand.  The 
noisy  advocate  of  social  and  polities] 
Uberty,  there  was  no  greater  despot 
in  his  domestic  circle.  His  house- 
porter  crouched  before  him,  and  hia 
servanta  grew  dumb  when  they  heard 
the  creak  of  his  shoe.  Rmling  against 
the  ''upper  classes,"  his  ambition 
was  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  some 
decayed  viscount,  some  equivocal 
marquis;  and  if  he  had  a  viait  from 
some  one  who  bore  a  title,,  the  coro* 
acted  card  lay  for  whole  months  la 
full  view  on  the  central  table  of  his 
drasring-room,  or  was  stuck  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  lobkiag- 
glasa  frame.  His  personal  pomposity 
was  inoreaaed  the  more  he  waa  dis- 
poaed  to^  corpulence,  and  hia  boldness 
waa  decisive  proof  of  the  auperioritjr 
of  hia  inteileet  Our  worthy  ftsurreMt 
waa  lalher  hari ia^bepleaaedk  Wh«i 
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tiM  pottlleal  woifkL  Mt"  traaqaa^  li« 
mwiod  his  leisate  hounr  in  raoaiiig 
down  the  govenmtnt;  wadihougli  tto 
erne  had  more  experieoeed  the  mis* 
chief  of  agitattoD,  he  geoenlly  voted 
Ibr  Hs  moat  dengeroiu  edvevMuries! 
not  beeewse  he  apfn-oveet  of  their  prioo 
eiplea,  or  thai  the  miniaterial  eandi- 
dales  were  not  honourable  men,  hot 
btfcaase  hewaa  deteroaiioed  to  let  no 
opportnnit]^  poaa  of  making  the  kmg 
and  hie  ffoTertament  feel  that  he^  iC 
St  Gedlbeit,  waa  not  pleaaed  with 
them,  and  would  ^^giTe^t^em  a  iea* 
son."  Theae  leaaona  oeeaaionallyeoat 
the  teacher- Tery  dear;  and  when  agi- 
tation, wanned  by  himself  into  inoi^ 
pient  ioanrreetion,  grew  dangeroua^ 
be  waa  anre  to  be  tl^  first  to  aeenae 
the  government  of  having  ezeited  it, 
for  its  own  apeeial  pnrpoaea.  Wlien 
insnrreelion  waa  defeated^  he  again 
bfairaedthe  government  for  exeeaaive 
icnitjr  IB  the  poniabment  of  thoae  who 
diatttrbed  the  pnblie  peace ;  and  when 
all  peril  waa  over,  and  a  complete  lull 
enaned,  then  he  aeeoaed  the  same  go- 
vernment of  etceaaive  cmaHy  to 
thoaa  who  a  day  or  two  before  were 
the  vfenne  eanaiSej  but  who  now  were 

and  fellew-citizena. 

Theae  were  the  men  who  served  as 
the  Instruments  to  brin&r  abont  the 
Revelutton  of  July,  ami  theae  wens 

a  who  were  feasted  and  flattered 
i  they  were  led  to  believe  them^ 
selves  the  only  beings  en  earth  worthy 
of  eonsideratton.  Saeh  specimens 
were* of  eevrse  to  be  met  wkh  aa€fii- 
fl^»  la  the  varioua  ministerial  de- 
partments. Nothing' could  be  more 
meoleat,  or  more  gripbg,  than  the 
general  run  of  those  underlings.  The 
reeoramendation,  **  anrtcMMes^oifa,^ 
donfaig,  aa  it  did,  from  the  firatrotniater 
ef  the  erown,  was  not  forsotten  9^*^e 
I  ef  the  i(&w  who  did  not 


ontfor  himself  his  own  timory;  bat 
wefhar  thai  the  loveef  power,  which 
was  hi  him  a  panloii,  mdueed  bun^  to 
tcleiate,  or  at  leaat  net  to  prevent) 
the  aeaadalous  jobbing  which  it  waa 
hfeewn-was  going  oiH-4sr-  it  is  not 
«rsdible  that  soeh  tMogs  could  be  done 
is  seorst  A  government  whefeaush 
■NO  enjoy,  in  «onseq«eno»  of  their 
poiMmi,  a  gveabtbough  underhand 
ttflaeaeevishamMialtng'ibrms.heiioafk 


sensethlng  more  rsspsetable  hi  Hm 
audacity  witih  which  the  hnofgent 
fiingB  out  lib  crimson  flag,  and  eyes^ 
as  he  passes  through  the  ncbesi  qna»> 
tera  of  Paria,  the  tremblhig  bmm^eeim, 
whose  fine  mansion  he  faaa  alreadv 
marked  out,  than  in  the  system  which 
admits  as  its  principal  'mstrnmsBta 
the  rapacious  and  inaolent  undert 
lingsi  who  too  often  had  the  minute* 
rial  ear  under  the- Orleans  regime. 

As  for  the  representative  system  in 
Fiaace  during  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  it  was  a  hrte.  Two  huadred 
thousand  electora,  for  a  population  of 
tbirtv^thaee  or  tlirirty-four  miitionai 
was  not  much  better  tlian  an  oligarchy, 
and  the  worst  of  all  oligarchies,  forita 
oonruption  waa  its  bond  of  union,  as  waa 
proved  by  the  disclosures  made  to  the 
world  towarda  the  conclusion  of  Louis 
Philippe's  rei^  when  some  of  the 
highest  functionaries  were  dragged 
before  thto  tribaaala  for  mal^prastiees; 
and  we  believe  that,  there  were  other 
Mraons  who  did  not  regret  that  the 
RoTolution  of  February  came  to  aave 
them  from  public  disgrace.  A  minia»> 
ter  who  wishes  to  be  regarded  aa  a 
phik>8opi:fer  and  a  statesman,  should 
try  to  purify  his  sge  rsther  than  coii 
ruptit;  and  it  is  as  immoral  aa  im* 
politic  to  encourage  the  baser  pasi- 
etons  of  men-  m  order  to  keep  yourself 
in  power,  however  clean  your  ovra 
conscience,  and  virtuous  your  pufw 
poses*  8uch  things  soight  bc'  paib 
Ihited  in  ao  loose  a  polhiciaa  aa  Wah 

Sole;  but  they  would  ahoek  and 
iaguat  were  they,  by-  the-  veawteak 
chtmce,  to  be  found  in  8o>  aoatere  a 
moralist  as  GaisoL 

Some  time  previstas  to  the  eonpb* 
fNtat  of  1661,  a  new  scheme  waa 
Amned-  by  the  OrleaniatB)  who  wess 
tuvd  ef  f  the  forced  leisure  to  wfaieh 
thesuecessfbl  imitation  im  Febraai^ 
1848,  of  the  example  set  by  theM^ 
selves  in  ISiOi  condemned  Ihem.  TfaS 
object  of  this  new  prsject  was  the 
eompleta  reeondKaitton  ef  the  eldar 
and  younger  braochea  of  4he  Bonrben 
iSuitty,  ami  of  the  two  inpertant  seat, 
tiona  of  the  RoyaHat*  partVf  with  m 
▼lew  to  a  leatorationi  on  the*ejBpirf 
of  the*  ppBoldentMl  power  fa  Magr 
1863,  by  a  e&ufHFUat^bn  the-  part 
of  the  mayerity  ofln  the  •  iiatfaad 
Aiiaaaabiyf «' aacet.ssiul  ^Mam^ot  /tim 
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other  'ineMB  ttwt  ofkmL  None  of 
those  eVentOAlitieB  were,  it  is  troe, 
•zpressed  in  the  joarnsis  thai  acted 
as  organs  of  the  {mrty,  but  they  were 
80  understood  by  all  the  initiated. 
Each  party  looked  forward  to  the 
term  fi^xed  by  the  constitution  for 
Louis  Napoleon  to  lay  down  his 
power,  for  the  triumph  of  its  eaUse. 
The  Mountain  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal its  designs ;  ond  not  unfrequently^ 
amid  the  stormy  debates  which  raged 
in  the  Assembly,  the  ^  second  Sunday 
in  Hay  "  1852  was  declared  to  be  the 
date  when  full  yengeanee  was  to  be 
eiacted  from  Leffitimists,  Orleanists, 
fiuonapartists,  and  **  reactionists '*  of 
«yery  kind  and  colour.  As  that  fatal 
term  approached,  the  Orleanists,  who 
surpass  all  others  in  intrigue,  and 
8«eh  of  the  Legitimists  as  were 
credulous  enough  to  trust  them,  and 
simple  enough  to  be  led  by  them,  did 
their  utmost  to  rouse  the  revolutionary 
demon  in  the  Chamber,  and  on  seye- 
fttl  occasions  openly  eoale^ed  with 
the  Terrorists.  The  Republicans  sus- 
pected, as  eyery  one  who  knew  him 
most  haye  suspected,  the  sincerity  of 
M.  Thiers;  and  though  they  were 
fully  aware  of  his  real  motive  for 
aeeking  admittance  into  their  ranks, 
their  passions  would  not  allow  them 
to  refuse  the  co-operation  of  any  ally, 
mud  they  relied,  besides,  on  their  own 
oonrnge  and  energy  against  treachery 
when  the  important  moment  arrived. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Royalists  were 
ftilt  of  confidence  in  their  success,  if 
the  preliminary  and  indispensable  con- 
dition of  reconciKation  were  adopted, 
and  they  agreed  that  France  would 
Bot  again 'submit  to  the  brutal  tyranny 
of  some  three  hundred  Socialists. 
Their  ordinary  language  was,  that, 
Oy«n  at  the  wors^  the  **  promised 
knd"  would  at  length  be  reached 
through  the  Red  Sea — the  **  promised 
hmd "  being,  of  course,  the  Royalist 
restoration;  and  the  "^ Red  Sva"  the 
maaatiere  fmd  pillage  it  would  be  ne> 
eeasary  for  France  to  traverse  before 
it  was  attaioed.  The  leaders  of  the 
Reyaiista,  superior  in  all  the  arts  of 
intdgue  to  their  mors  brutal  rivals, 
were  vastly  inferior  to  them  in  energy 
of  action.  During  a  brief  regime  oif 
terror  they  would  disappear,  if  iieee»> 
nry,  and  remalii  in  some  place  of 
firfhtf  hdiM   Fimacey.  ertiiutod  aa^ 


panie^airlokieD,  tbreiriiera^f  Mo  thd 
arms,  when  they  would  at  once  esb 
blish  a  dietatorsbip.  Louis  Nape 
leon  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  obstaci 
easiest  to  be  got  pd  of;  they  woul 
leave  his  account  to  be  settled  by  Ui 
RepubKcana,  in  ease  they  thcmselvi 
had  not  previously  got  him  out  of  tli 
way.  As  for  any  difficulties  on  th 
latter  point,  they  considered  that 
was  absurd  to  think  of  them.  Lou 
Napoleon  had,  aooording  to  thei 
fallen  into  such  contempt  with  tl 
army  and  the  nation,  that  not  a  fingi 
would  be  raised  to  save  bim.  h 
Thiers  and  other  great  atatesmen  lili 
him,  had,  not  merely  in  the  salooi 
of  Paris,  and  in  his  own  particob 
circle,  but  openly  in  the  Salle  Hes  pt 
Perduij  and  the  corridors  of  the  N^ 
tional  Assembly,  sneered  at  him  i 
**  a  poor  creature ;"  and  the  redouble 
General  Changamier  himself— « 
whom,  by  the  way,  the  eyes  of  tk 
whole  world  were  fixed— had  moi 
than  once  insulted  him  in  the  Chan 
ber,  and  in  his  official  quarters  in  tli 
Tuiieries.  Louis  Napoleon,  then 
fore,  was  so  utteriy  se6med  as  to  \ 
made  the  butt  for  continual  sarcasi 
in  the  saloons  of  an  old  foreign  « 
triguante,  long  resident  in  Paris;  an 
this  was  his  last  degradation.  Th 
only  doubt  was,  whether  imprisoi 
ment  at  Vincennea  would  not  be  ii 
yesting  such  a  miserabk  beinif  wit 
too  much  importance,  l^he  ditch  c 
Vincennes  would  be  much  better,  an 
if  a  few  ignorant  persons  thought  hi( 
of  consequence,  why,  an  ounce  of  lea 
would  quiet  their  fears.  Some  of  th 
more  judicious  and  far-seeing  of  th 
poliUe^il  leaders  of  the  day,  very  pro 
perly  considered  that  the  main  objec 
they  had  in  view  would  be  materiall; 
advanced,  if,  as  we  have  said,  a  reeoo 
ciliation  could  be  effected  between  tb 
partisans  of  the  Count  de  Charabon 
and  the  Orieanmta.  The  idea  origji 
nated  with  the  latter.  A  meetiog  wai 
held  of  about  a  dozen  persons  at  fifst 
in  order  to  explain  the  plan  whieA 
had  been  formed,  and  to  orgaoiM 
what  was. termed  a  ^fusionist  agil* 
tion.**  Other  meetings,  more  nomep 
oualy  attended,  were  held  at  brief  in- 
toryals;  and  it  was  ceaolved  to  aend 
o«t  agenta  to  influeitlial  peraeos  ifl 
tiw  depniloienta  t»  win  them  over  t» 
9hB  rotmt  ftf.  Ihe^uiieii    tk»/udm 
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htmg  for  obi<#i  Ihe-rMtoratfDft  of  the 
Boorboiw;  ml  the  parti«a  who  wen 
eogaged  in  it  w«re  precisely  the  budo 
men  who,  in  the  preas  and  in  the  Ai- 
lembly,  expreeaea  their  prefereoee  for 
the  Goveroment  as  estubliahed  in  F&- 
bmary,  and  who  deooonced  the  man 
who  was  wMpected  of  an  intention  to 
attack  the  iioraedtute  purity  of  the 
young  and  aa  yet  innocent  Itepuhlie. 
The  firat  atep  of  the  fusionisU  waa 
directed  to  the  chief  of  the  honae  of 
Bourbon  and  the  prinoe»  of  Orieane. 
But  the  Count  de  Chanabord  refused 
to  sacrifice  a  particle  of  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  his  just  rights.    He  was 
King  of  France*  and  the  only  repre- 
aentatlve  of  legitimate  royalty  ol  hb 
&mily»  and  he  wouJd  consent  to  no 
divided  allegiance.     The  princes  of 
Orleans  ha^  been  princes  of  the  blood 
before  their  father  had  usurped  the 
erowo,  ard  tbe3r  must  remain  so.  Past 
wrongs  and  injuries  he  waa  not  un- 
willittg  to  forgive;  he  would  not  be 
very  ezactiog  in  matters  of  secondary 
importance*  but  on  the  great  principle 
that  the  sovereignty  resided  in  htm 
ttnce   the   abdication    of  tho  Duke 
d'Angouldme^  which  followed  that  of 
Charles  X^  he  would  bear  of  no  com- 
pron)U&     On   the   other    hand,  the 
priBcea  of  Orleans  would  not  adotit  of 
any  act  which  bad  theef&ct  of  making 
their  latlier  a  usurper;   they   were 
the  more  induced  to  do  ao  that  they 
were  receiving  from  their  agents  in 
Fraoee,  and  particularly  in  Paris  a»- 
niraoces  that  great  popular  sympathy 
exi«ted  tor  them ;  and  in  fact,  that  to 
the  house  of  Orieans  alone  the  nation 
was  looking  for  salvation!     At  the 
same  time  it  was  known  that  the  Prince 
de  Juinville  was  doing  something  on 
bis  own  account  with  reference  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic.    Relying 
on  the  popularity  he  enjoyed   to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  of  his  family, 
be  aeemd  to  have  eNtertained  some 
bopos  of  success.    With  the  prudence 
which   characterised    his   father,   he 
would  not^  however,  commit  himself 
to  any  deeluruUon ;  would  neither  deny 
nor  admit  that  he  was  a  candidate  tor 
the  presidency;  would  neither  avow 
nor  dinvow  the  acta  of  his  friends; 
he  might  profit  by  their  exertions,  but 
if  Uiey  fulled,  he  would  leave  them  to 
all  the  cooseqjnences  of  their  defeat 
and,  in  the  hoter  ease,  wonld.  vwy 


ptdiaUf  disavow  ilMi.    11111,^  will 
be  admitted,  was  not  very  ihuik,  or 
straight  forward^  or  princely.    It  can 
scarcely  be  believed  thai  the  Prinee 
de  Joinville  had  all  at  once  become  a 
Republican;  and  it  is  not  nnfair  to 
conclude,  that,  if  suecessfuV,  he  woald 
have  employed  his  position  aa  Presi* 
dent  to  the  restoration  of  his  fiimily. 
The  mistrust  of  the  house  of  Orleans 
that  bad  characterised  the  elder  Boniw 
bonfr*-«Bd  its  history  proves  how  their 
mistrust  was  justified->waa  increased 
bv  that  conduct ;  and  tiie  Count  de 
Cfhan^bord  was  disgosted  with  the  po* 
liey  which    permitted,    without   dis* 
avowal,  the  name  of  his  cousin  to  bo 
spoken  of  by  his  partisans  m  Paris  aa 
the  candidate  for  the  future  president 
of  the  Republic    M.  Thiera  did  not« 
after  all,  approve  of  the  fusion.    It  was 
sufficient  that  the  suggestion  of  a  re* 
conciliation  bad  proccMMied  from  a  rival 
of  whom  he  had  been  always  jealous, 
for  that  clever  and  restless  intriguer 
to  set  his  face  against  it.    His  utmost 
energies  were  devoted  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  regency  in  the  peiv 
son  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  mother 
of  the  Count  de  Paris,  whose  oonfi* 
dential  adviser  he  was,  and    whoae 
minister  he  hoped  to  be.    A  rcstom^ 
tion  by  means  of  the  fusion  would 
seriously  interfere   with  his    private 
plans,  and  he  gave  it  therefore  his 
most  decided  opposition.    To  aeenra 
at  any  coat  the  serviees  of  the  bmi 
who  at  that   time   commanded  the 
army  of  Paris,  and  whose  influence 
over  the  vast  military  force  of  the  R*- 
publio  was  long  l>e]ieved  to  be  un* 
bounded,  was  a  greai  objedt    That 
man  had  unquestionably  rendered  setw 
vices  to  order.    But  his  head  bad  hem 
turned  by  adulation  arising  from  gr% 
titude  for  past  and  hopes  of  fotufS 
serviees;  and  he  at  length  came  to 
believe  that  on  him  alone  depended 
the  fate  of  France.    He  was  flattered 
with  the  kiea  that  the  part  of  Monk 
was  reserved  for  him ;  and  to  enliaiioe 
the  value  of  his  co-operatioa,  he  e^ 
quetted  with  both  parties,  and  aflected 
an  air  of  mjraterious'rfeserre,  which  ren- 
dered him  equal  If  impenetrable  to  all 


Thst  reserve  was  carried  on  so  loiiff 
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but  wosid  offer  hMwfAi  as  caadidcte 
for  the  Preaideney*  This  rnmour  waa 
absurd ;  and  the  silence  of  the  gene* 
ral,  who  waa  Legitimist  by  tradition 
rather  than  from  principle,  and  an 
Orleanist  from  interest  and  habit,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  coquetry 
in  which  he  apparently  took  much 
delight.  In  fact,  he  remained  dream- 
ing away  till  the  coup-d'etat  rudely 
woke  him  and  others  irom  their  slum- 
ber. Of  a  possibility  of  a  ftision  of 
interests  between  the  parties,  or  of 
a  sincere  reconciliation  between  the 
elder  and  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  &mily,  we  entertain  very  serions 
doubts. 

The  house  of  Orleans  had  been,  from 
the  time  of  the  Regent,  of  in&mous 
memory,  fatal  to  the  elder  Bourbons. 
It  was  the  evil  genius  that  haunted 
them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  re* 

ethe  benefits  conferred  on  the 
le  of  Orleans  with  ingratitude. 
One  of  its  earliest  nets  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  for  the  perpetual 
banishment  of  the  elder  Bourbons, 
and  for  the  compulsory  sale  of  the 
property  they  held  in  Franoci  They 
who  have  been  shocked,  and,  we 
readily  admit,  ju^ly  abocked,  at  the 
daeree  of  the  2Ski  January  1869,  eon- 
fiacatng  to  the  state  the  appanages 
which,  aeeordinff  to  the  usages  of  the 
French  monanSiy,  ahould  have  re« 
Yerled  to  the  state  at  the  aocession  of 
a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  and  at 
the  oompulaory  sale  of  the  Orleana 
property,  >  may  have  forgotten  that 
yiat  decfee  was  bat  an  imitation  of 
tiie  legialative  enactment  of  the  10th 
April  1 833.  We  condemn,  on  principle, 
auoh  acta  of  eoafiseatiou ;  they  are  re» 
pl«te  with  injuatice ;  but  we  cannot  help 
leeUBg  that  the  decree  of  the  23nd  Janu- 
aiy  1863,  all  bad  aa  it  waa,  waa  an  aet 
6f  retdbtttioiL  Signal  ingratitude  ia 
seldom  left  unpunished ;  aad  while 
we  reprobate  the  conduct  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  we  cannot  aay  that  the 
house  of- Orleana  waa  wholly  nnde- 
aerviBg  of  the  treatment  it  met  with. 
The  sentence  ai  perpetoal  exile, 
and  eonfisoation  of  property,  waa 
Maaed  by  the  .RestoratioB  on  the 
Buenaparte  liamily*  That  family 
•fVttd  noigratitvde  to  the  Bonrbons; 
tat'»-the,  pffinceftnof  Orleans  wete 
>Mliid>»by  AhavttBopigwt  lies  of  gnrtl- 


tode  to  them.  On  tke  10th  Apiti 
1883,  the  law  was  pronolgaled  rela- 
ttve  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons and  tlie  family  of  Napoleon.  The 
law  bore,  of  course,  the  signatore  oi 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  coonter-siff- 
nature  of  &L  Barthe,  Louis  PhilippA 
Minister  of  Justice.  The  1st,  2d 
3d,  and  6th  articles  were  as  fol 
lows :  ♦♦  let,  The  territoiy  of  Franw 
and  of  its  colonies  is  mterdicted  /oi 
ever  to  Charles  X.,  deposed  aa  he  ii 
from  the  royal  dignity  in  virtue  o: 
the  declaration  of  the  7th  August 
1830;  it  is  also  interdfeted  to  hii 
descendants,  and  to  the  huabandi 
and  wives  of  his  deseendanta.  3d 
The  persons  mentioned  in  the  pre 
ceding  article  shall  not  enjoy  h 
France  any  civil  righU;  they  shal 
not  possess  any  property  ceal  or  per 
sonal ;  they  bhall  not  acquire  any 
gratuitous  or  otherwise.  8d,  Thi 
aforesaid  persons  are  bound  to  sell 
in  a  definitive  manner,  the  whoh 
of  the  property,  without  exception 
which  tfaev  possess  in  France.  Tha 
sale  shall  he  effected,  for  the  unencum 
bered  property,  within  the  year  dating 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  presen 
law ;  and  for  the  property  aosceptibk 
of  liquidation,  within  the  year  datinf 
from  the  period  at  which  the  right  o 
possession  shall  have  been  irrevo 
oably  fixed.  6th,  Thfe  provisions  o 
the '  first  and  second  articlea  of  th< 
present  law  are  applicable  to  thi 
ascendants  and  descendants  of  Napo 
leon,  to  his  uncles  and  aunts,  bii 
nephewa  and  nieces;  to  his  brothers 
their  wives,  and  their  descendants 
to  his  sistere  and  their  hlisbands.^ 
This  law  against  the  benefacton 
and  the  kinsmen  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  not  enacted  m  the  first  heat  o 
animosity,  and  the  first  impulse  o 
revenge  for  real  or  fiinoied  vrrenga 
which*  immediately  following  a  great 
revolution,  might  have  been  alleged  ai 
a  palliation.  It  was  enacted  one  yeai 
and  nine  months  alter  the  Revolutioi 
of  July,  when  the  passions  of  politi 
cal  parties,  so  far  as  they  afl^ted  the 
unfortunate  Charles  X.  and  his  hmWf 
had  time  to  cool  down.  A  high- 
minded  man  would  have  preferred 
forfeiting  even  the  crown  of  France 
glorious  though  it  be,  to  putting  hU 
Bigiiature  to  aueh^  ^doeuo^^t:  The 
pMio  «iid   piivatlF  >tirtttei    of  tiM 
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(Mourn  finoilj  have  beieai  enlarged 
upon  eyen  to  satiety.  State  reasons 
may  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for 
thiflgs  which  morality  condemns ;  but 
the  yaanted  qualities  of  that  family 
should  have  placed  them  above  any 
gQch  jostifiealion.  State  reasons  may 
be  alleged  for  the  perpetration  of  any 
enoraiity.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Catherine-  IL  could  allege  them  for 
^  partition  of  Poland;  and  ^e 
Emperor  Nieholas  justifies  his  present 
conduct  towards  the  Ott(Hnan  Empire 
quite  as  satisfactorily.  Preten^ons 
to  virtues  far  supenor  to  those  of 
ordimuy  men  should,  however,  place 
those  who  are  so  gifted  out  of  ordi* 
na^y  rules.  We  luve.  said  that  we 
reprobate  the  decree  of  the  22d 
Jaimsry,  1852,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Louis  Napoleon  justified  that 
arbitrary  act  by  the  law  of  1832. 
Tlie  house  of  Orleans  renewed  the 
sentence  of  perpetual  banishment 
against  the  fainily  of  Napoleon,  and 
of  incapability  to  possess  property 
in  the  French  tenitory.  Louis 
Philippe  owed  a  heavy  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Charloe  X.  and  his  family; 
we  have  seen  how  that  debt  was  paid 
off;  no  such  obligation  bound  the 
Buonapartes  to  the  bouse  of  Orleans. 
Bat  there  existed  another  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  reconciliation  between 
the  elder  and  younger  branches  of 
the  Bourbons — another  outrage  which 
it  is  scarcely  m  human  nature  to 
foi^t  The  Orleanist  party  had  pro- 
tested in  1820  against  the  legitimacy 
of  the  present  Uount  de  Clmmborcu 
In  that  year  a  document  appeared  in 
London,  entitled  "  Protest  of  the 
I  Duke  of  Orleans.**  It  was  headed 
aa  follows :  **  His  Royal  Highness 
declares  that  he  protests  formally 
agabst  the  minutes  of  the  29th  Sep- 
tember last,  which  pretend  to  estab- 
lish that  the  child  named  Charles 
Ferdinand  Dieu-Donn^  is  the  legiti- 
mate son  of  the  Duchess  of  Bern. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  wfll  produce, 
In  fitting  time  and  place,  witnesses 
who  can  prove  the  orifm  of  that 
child  and  its  mother.  He  will  pro- 
duce all  the  papers  necessary  to  show 
that  the  Ducnees  of  Berri  nas  never 
been  enceinte,  ance  the  unfortunate 
death  of  her  husband,  and  he  will 
IMint  out  the  anthoia  of  the  machma- 
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tbna  of  which  that  very  weak-minded . 
princess  has  been  the  instrument. 
Until  such  time  as  the  favourable 
moment  arrives  for  disclosing'  the 
whole  of  that  intrigue,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
call  attention  to  the  fantastical  sceno 
which,  according  to  the  above4nen->.' 
tioned  minutes,  has  been  played  at 
the  Pavilion  Marsan  (the  apartment 
of  the  Duchess  of  Berri  at  the 
Tmlleries.**)  The  paper  then  repeats 
the  whole  of  the  account  of  the 
accouchement  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Journal  de  Paris,  the  confidential 
journal  of  the  government,  and  shows 
the  alleged  contradictions  m  it,  with 
the  view  of  proving  that  the  whole 
was  an  imposture.  The  Protest  and 
the  accompanying  details  to  which  we' 
have  alluded,  were  republished  in  the 
Courrier  Fran^ais  of  the  2d  August, 
1830  ;  and  tiie  Courrier  Fraufais  was 
devoted  to  the  Orleanist  dynasty. 

But  those  are  not  the  only  humilia- 
tions which  the  elder  Bourbons  have 
suffered  from  the  familv  of  Orleans ; 
and  when  we  are  told  that  the  son  of 
iiiQ  Duchess  of  Berri  is  about  to  taka 
to  his  bosom  the  sons  of  the  man  who 
laid  bare  to  the  world's  mockery  the 
weakness  of  his  mother,  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe  that  that  son  has 
become  lost  to  every  manly  senti- 
ment.  We  doubt  much  if  this  be  the 
case.  There  can  be  no  sincerity  on 
the  part  of  the  Orleanists  who  first 
suggested  the  fusion.  They  well 
know  that,  in  the  event  of  a  Legi* 
timist  restoration,  the  men  who  over- 
threw the  tiirone  of  his  grandfather 
and  drove  him  into  exile,  who  re*- 
sbted  all  attempts  to  restore  then! 
to  their  countir,  can  never  be  his  ad^ 
visers— 4f  he  be  what  we  hope  he  la. 
Could  th^  Duchess  of  Berri  receive 
at  her  levee  the  purchasers  of  the  Jew 
Deutz,  or  those  who  si^ed  and  gave 
to  publication  the  meolcal  report  of 
Blaye  ?  It  is  a  vile  intrigue,  got  up 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Meanists. 
It  was  not  out  of  love  for  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  but  from  hatred  to  LouLs 
Napoleon,  that  the  fusion  originated ; 
and  we  agree  with  M.  de  Larochejaque- 
lein,  when  he  says  that  ^  the  Orlean- 
ists and  Legitimists,  not  being  able 
to  effect  a  fusion  of  love>  trv  to  effect 
one  of  hatred,  with  the  pr^etermineti 
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resolutioii  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces 
horeafter,  and  with  a  violence  all  the 
greater  from  tiie  consciousness  that 
one  party  was  tricked  b^  the  other, 
if  indeed  bcth  were  not  tncked.** 

The  Legitimists  are  no  match  for  their 
rivals  in  cunning — in  the  lower  arts  of 
MachiavoIIism — m  what  is  vulgarly 
bat  expressively  termed  la  jjolUique  Je 
cuisine.  In  1848  the  former  occupied 
ft  much  better  position  than  the  latter. 
The  regime  tney  had  combated  for 
eighteen  long  years  was  at  lencfth 
overthrown,  ana  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  fall  of  their  soverdgn  and 
that  of  the  *^ citizen''  king  was  infi- 
nitely in  favour  of  the  former. 

Charles  X    retired  slowly  before 
his  enemies,  and  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a  defeat  which  is  not  dishonourable, 
nor  dishonouring.    In  the  most  criti; 
cal  moments,  and  when  menaced  with 
great  danger,  he  never  forgot  who 
and  what  he  was.    He  assumed  no 
disguise ;  he  put  on  no  menial  livery ; 
and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  em- 
barkation for  the  land  of  his  exile,  his 
friends  had  no  cause  to  blush  for  him. 
He  was   throu^out   a   king — ^''Ay, 
every  inch  a  kmgl"    Whatever  the 
faults  he  may  have  committed  when 
on  the  throne — and  we  are  free  to 
admit  that   his   rule  was    far    from 
faultless— there  was  no  loss  of  personal 
dignity  in  his  descent  from  it.    If  the 
revolution  of  February  succeeded  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  Legiti- 
mbis,  it  was  not  against  them  that  it 
was  directed,  nor  was  It  the  Legiti- 
mists who  were  to  be  conquered.  And 
yet,  in   the   course   of  a  very  few 
months,  the  party  became  completely 
subordinate  to  their  more  clever  and 
more  unscrupulous  rivals.    It  is  true 
that   in    the    first   movement,  when 
anarchy  was  wildest,  the  instinct  of 
•elf-preservation  from  the  evils  whkh 
menaced  society  itself,  bound  all  men 
of  order,  without  reference  to  party, 
agiunst  the  common  enemy,  Socialism. 
mxi  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  when 
the  impossibility  of  a  Republican  sys- 
tem was  recognised,  when  the  neces- 
sity of  substituting  another  form  of 
«>vemment  was  evident  to  all,  how 
WB   Legitimists    allowed   themselves 
to  be  seduced  by  their  enemies.    A 
nare  in  the  form  of  the  **  fusion"  was 
laid  for  them,  and   they   easfly  fell 


mto  it  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  detail  all  the  manoeuvres,  tho  ne- 
gotiations, the  conferences,  the 
schemes  for  the  realisation  of  that 
idea.  There  was  nothing  positire 
or  real  at  bottom.  Every^img  was 
left  to  chance.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  neither  of  the  parties  was  an- 
cere ;  each  tried  to  deceive  the  other. 
Some  of  the  more  confident,  or  the  more 
audacious,  suggested  that  propositions 
should  be  mme  to  Louis  Napoleon 
himself;  and  among  the  Legitimists 
there  were  found  persons  silly  enonsl) 
to  believe  that  he  would,  notwith- 
standing an  the  chancer  in  his  favour, 
derived  from  the  spontaneous  el6cti(»i 
of  the  10th  December,  1848,  gbd]y 
co-operate  In  the  restoration  of  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
name  of  General  Ghangamier  was 
proposed  as  the  person  to  whom  the 
dictatorship  was  to  be  intrusted  no- 
til  such  time  as  the  Royalist  restora- 
tion was  accomplished.  A  dictato^ 
ship  was  the  great  object  with  all 
parties :  the  Socialists,  m  order  that 
France  should  be  regenerated  accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  ideas ;  the  "  mo- 
derate Republicans"  would  hax^ 
selected  General  Cavaignac,  as  they 
did  after  the  insurrection  of  Jnne, 
and  would  have  tried  once  more  to 
force  their  system  on  a  terrified  popu- 
lation ;  the  Legitimists  and  Orieanks 
looked  to  a  dictatorship  as  the  surest 
means  towards  a  Royalist  restontion, 
though  it  was  not  decided  'among 
them  who  was  to  be  the  future  soye- 
reign.  The  Orleanists  counted  much 
on  their  cleverness  to  beat  their  allies 
out  of  the  field — allies  in  the  moment 
of  uncertainty  and  danger,  but  foes  to  * 
be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost  when  the  booty 
came  to  be  divided.  "In  1849,"  says 
M.  de  Larochejaquelein,  "  I  was  one 
of  those  who  wished  at  least  to  main- 
tain the  Republic,  m  order  to  insure 
the  union  of  all  that  was  reasonable 
and  patriotic  in  the  country;  toeaU 
on  France  to  put  an  end,  once  for  all, 
to  revolutions;  and  our  object  was  to 
form  the  electoral  commiUee,  known 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  the  Co^^ 
mittee  of  the  Jtue  de  PoUiers,  I  bad 
been  chosen  by  the  Legitimists ;  bat 
\^en  we  met,  I  requested  to  have  ft 
explained  to  me  for  what  reason  the 
committee  was  only  composed  of  Or- 
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leaoiste  aod  Lomtimi^ta.  It  appeared 
to  me  fitting  and  proper  that  the  more 
judicious  and  moderate  Republicans 
should  form  at  least  a  thira  part  of 
our  committee,  as  we  had  at  heart 
hopes  of  a  different  kind.  I  was  told 
that  the  committee  did  not  wish  for 
Republicans,  simply  because  it  did  not 
wish  for. the  Republic.  I  demanded 
why,  out  of  sixty  members  of  ihe 
committee,  forty-five  belonged  to  the 
Orleanist,  and  only  fifteen  to  the  lie* 
gitimiat  party.  An  ex-minister  re- 
ified that,  though  the  party  of  legiti- 
macy was,  no  doubt,  honourable,  ^et 
that  it  formed  a  very  small  minority, 
while  the  other  was  in  &ct  the  nation. 
Not  bemg  of  that  opinion,  I  withdrew, 
and  I  d^ned  bdng  made  use  of  aa 
an  inatrument  for  the  restoration  to 
the  throne  of  France  of  the  revolu- 
tiooary  monarchy  of  1830."  The 
(fiviaion  and  weakness  of  those  parties 
is  further  illustrated  in  this  passage : 
"*  There  remained  another  means  of 
whkh  the  intimate  confidants  of  the 
Count  de  Chambord  were  dupes — a 
plan  which  was  never  admitted  except 
by  them,  and  the  unpossibilitv  of 
whidi  was  evident — ^namely,  to  Dring 
about  a  restoration  through  the  in- 
strumentalitv  of  the  Legislative  Aa- 
semblv  itself.  Without  understand- 
ing what  the^  were  doing,  the  parlia- 
mentaiy  L^timists  of  1850  directed 
all  theur  eflorta  to  renew  the  act  of 
1830,  when  219  deputies,  without 
right  of  an^  kind,  and  with  the  moat 
flagrant  disregard  of  their  duty, 
preaumed  to  change  the  form  of 
Government.  The  Assembly  waa 
divided  into  eo  many  parties  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  minority 
for  that  object  It  ia  true  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Assembly  aH 
partiea  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
combat  Bnonapartiam ;  but  the  mo- 
meni  that  a  serioua  proposition  was 
made  to  substitute  a  gwemment  for 
that  of  the  President,  it  waa  found 
tiiat  concord  did  not  and  could  not 
exist  betweea  two  of  the  great  partiea 
i^o  Gompoaed  that  Assembly.'* 

M.  de  Larochejaquelein  gives  some 
iiUerestiiig  details  of  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  the  Orleaniata  to  win  over 
the  Legitimists  to  the  **  fusion  f  and 
it  is  amnsing  to  find  how  both  parties 
weie  de^y  eoffiged.  in  the  duty  of 


allotting  crowns  and  imposing  oondt 
tions  on  pretenders,  up  to  the  very 
eve  of  ttie  coup^eUU.  We  had 
already  become  acquainted,  throudi 
the  channel  of  the  public  press,  with 
the  intrififues  which  made  the  presi- 
dency of  Louis  Napoleon  one  con- 
tinued agfitation,  and  we  are  not  sony 
to  have  me  testimony  of  one  who  waa 
an  eye  and  an  ear  witness  of  the 
whole.  **I  a]^)eal,'*  says  M.  de  Ia- 
rochejaquelein,  ^  to  the  good  faith  of 
all  political  men — ^Is  it^  or  b  it  not, 
true,  that  the  idea  of  the  most  confi* 
dential  advisers  of  the  house  of  Or- 
leans was  to  induce  the  Count  die 
Chambord  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the 
Count  de  Paris?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not 
true,  that  they  ur^  the  adoption  of 
the  Count  de  Pans  bv  the  Count  de 
Chambord,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  issue  of  the  latter,  supposing  that 
he  had  any?  Ia  it,  or  is  it  not  true, 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  2d  December, 
certam  persons  who  were  the  moat 
influential,  who  stood  highest  in  favour 
at  Claremont,  made  that  monstrous 
proposition  in  the  SaOe  des  Coirferences 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  that  it 
produced  a  great  effect  on  the  Legiti- 
mist members  of  the  Assembly  ?  Is  it, 
or  is  it  not  true,  that  the  Sceptics  of  the 
party  repfied,  with  surprismg  imper- 
tinence, ^Yes,  no  doubt  we  earnestly 
desire  the  fusion  I  What  then?  But 
it  is  not  our  interest  to  oppose  !t 
You  OUbQ  Legitimists)  have  for  a  long 
time  Kept  yourselves  apart  from  pub- 
lic aflairs.  The  country  belongs  to  us. 
Your  principle  is  the  best ;  we  do  not 
dispute  the  ikct;  but,  above  aO,  it  is 
certam  that  your  principle  (legitimacy) 
b  necessary  for  us  to  adopt  Your 
prince  (the  Count  de  Chambord)  may 
return  with  our  royal  family.  £h  m 
its  chief;  agreed.  But  at  the  end 
of  six  months  he  will  see  what  hSa 
position  really  is.  He  will  see  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  govern  With 
wUi  imd  without  us.  He  has  no  chil- 
dren; he  has  too  deep  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion to  be  ambitious;  he  loves  France 
too  much  to  wish  her  to  be  given  up 
to  commotions  which  would  expose 
her  to  new  revolutions.  He  will  pra- 
fer  the  castle  of  Chambord  as  a  reu- 
dence  to  the  TuiDeries.  You  may  be 
certam  that  we  shall  treat  him  well, 
and  we  diall  all  be  contented.    The 
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principlo  itself  will  "be  respected,  and 
tte  shall  govern  France.'  Such  were 
the  propositions,  and  such  the  lan- 
piase  of  the  partisans  of  the  Orleans 
Kunify  to  the  Legitimists.  Not  a  word, 
of  course,  was  said  of  Louis  Napoleon; 
and  these  pofound  statesmen  were 
thus  disposmg  in  sure  confidence  of 
the  fruit  of  their  schemes  only  a  few 
hours  before  they  were  scattered  like 
chaff  before  the  wind  by  the  man  on 
whom  they  disdained  even  to  pass  a 
thought!  The  Orleanists  were  still 
tormented  by  one  fear;  they  trembled 
lest  the  proposition  so  often  presented 
to  the  Assembly  by  M.  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein  should  again  be  renewed  at 
that  critical  moment  which  preceded 
the  expiration  of  the  presidency  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  The  President  of 
the  Assembly,  M.  Dupin,  the  prin- 
cipal agent  of  the  Orleans  family, 
urged,  and  with  more  than  usual  en- 
ergy, that  body  to  refuse  its  authori- 
sation for  the  printing  of  M.  Leo  de 
Laborde's  proposition,  namely,  that 
France  should,  at  the  important  mo- 
ment when  every  faction  was  strug- 
gling for  supremacy,  be  consulted  as 
to  whether  she  desired,  or  not,  the 
re-establishment  of  her  traditional 
monarchy.     M.    Dupin    treated    the 

Question  as  if  it  Were  one  of  life  or 
eath  to  himself.  He  threw  off  all, 
restraint,  and  resisted  with  his  utmost 
efforts  any  nieasure  resembling  an  ap- 
peal to  the  nation,  or  embodying  the 
principle  of  legitimacy.  "And  even 
at  the  present  moment,'*  says  M.  de 
Larochcjaquelein,  "the  language  of  the 
Orleanista  is  this:  *We  find  that  the 
fusion  is  the  best  instrument  of  hosti- 
lity against  the  government  of  Louis 
^Napoleon,  and  for  that  object  we  must 
effect  it.  But  if  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  should  ever  become  a  widower, 
*h6  must  not  think  of  forming  a  new 
matrhnonial  engagement  Should  he 
happen  to  have  diildren,  he  must  no 
loiter  count  oh  our  support'  * 

One  of  the  liallucinations  under 
which  the  Orieanists  laboured  was, 
that  Louis  Napoleon  was  in  his  heart 
devoted  to  them  exclusively ;  and  that 
when  the  fusion  was  consummated, 
he  would  transfer  his  power  to  them. 
That  delu^on  survived  even  the  coi£p- 
d^eiat.  M.  de  Larochejaquelein  admits, 
ia  common  with  all  rational  meti,  that 


the  eot^  d^tiat  was  the  aahation  ef 
society  itself,  and  they  who  were 
loudest  in  their  applause  of  it  were 
the  Orleanists.  ^  The  most  ardent  in 
theu*  approbation,"  the  noble  writer  re- 
marks, **  were  the  Orleanists,  because 
they  were  convinced  tiiat  the  Presi- 
dent was,  perhaps  without  meaning  it, 
working  for  them.  The  decrees  of  the 
22d  January  undeceived  them.  From 
that  moment  they  became  divided  mto 
two  camps,  that  of  the  extreme  op- 
ponents, and  that  of  the  men  who 
accept  the  government,  but  who  yet 
cherish  a  spirit  of  host^ty  to  it,  more 
or  less  opeiuy  decku^." 

We  have  often  thought  it  extraor- 
dinary why  those  Legitimists  who 
had  freely  taken  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  Louis  Philippe  refused  them 
to  Louis  Nap<deon  ;  and  on  what 
grounds  those  who  yielded  prompt 
obedience  to  a  revolutionary  system, 
established  by  some  two  hundred  de> 
puties,  should,  while  demanding  as 
appeal  to  the  people,  declme  to  re- 
cognise a  power  which  is  the  issue  o^ 
the  national  will.  M.  de  Laroche- 
Jaquelien  professes  to  be  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  •*  It  would  be 
curious,"  he  says,  **  to  find  out  the 
reasons  on  which  they  found  that  re- 
fusal. I  confess  that  I  cannot  explaiD 
a  proceeding  of  the  kind^  and  wfaidi 
is  so  advantageous  to  the  re^ution 
of  July.  It  IS  true  that  the  Legiti- 
mists must  be  pained  at  seemg  their 
hopes  baffled  once  more;  but  were  it 
only  in  a  social  pouit  of  view,  tiiey  . 
ought  to  give  their  co-operation  to 
the  government  By  keeping  apart, 
they  leave  the  place  open  to  tiie  men 
whom  they  had  for  so  many  yean 
combated,  and  they  commit  the  in- 
justice of  placing  on  an  equality  the 
usurpation  of  1830  with  the  election 
of  the  Emperor  suooessively  by  six, 
by  seven,  and  by  eight  nuilons  of 
suflniges.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  had 
overthrown  nothkg  which  was  en- 
deared to  US ;  it  was  not  he  who  had 
persecuted  the  princes  who  were  the 
objects  of  our  reverence  and  of  our  dfr- 
votedness ;  it  was  not  he  who  jtlaced 
the  revoludon  on  a  throne ;  but  it  wis 
he  who  combated  the  revolution.  He 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  timnense 
majority  of  the  people,  rendered  a 
i^ffiak  serwa  to  ranse  by  effinng 
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beforehand  the  fatal  tenn  of  May,  1852. 
He  made  an  appeal  to  aU  honest  men, 
without  distinction  of  party,  to  aid  him 
in  saving  the  conntrv.  The  majt>rity 
of  Legitmuats  could  not  well  disre- 
gard the  will  of  the  nation ;  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  verdict  without  sacri- 
,  fictng  then*  principles.'*  We  need  not 
say  that  we  approve  of  the  policy 
which  has*  preferred  the  good  of  their 
connlsy  to  the  mere  gratification  of 
party  feefing  or  personal  ambition; 
and  we  see  no  inconsistency  in  the 
accepting  a  government  tiiat  has 
fulfilled  the  conditionB  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  these  persons,  alone  justified 
their  adhesion. 

As  for  the  Orleanists,  they  began 
in  intrigue,  have  eontinued  in  it,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  will  ever  change.  Place  and 
power  are,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, their  object.  The  Palais  Royal 
was,  during  the  Restoration,  the  fa^ 
vomite  resort,  the  headquakers  of 
all  the  malcontents  of  &e  day:  all 
who  stirred  up  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment, all  who  intrigued  against 
Louis  XVIL  or  Charles  X.,  were 
welcome  to  the  palace  of  ^  our  cousin 
of  Orieans.''  They  were  not  true  even 
to  the  government  of  then*  own  choice ; 
they  had  overthrown  one  dynasty,  and 
because  M.  Thiers  or  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot  wanted  the  place  which  M.  Guizot 
preferred  exposmg  the  country  to  con- 
vulsion rather  than  be  torn  from,  an- 
other dynasty  was  flung  dovm  after  it 
The  tactics  of  the  party  have  been  al- 
ways pretty  much  the  same ;  revolution 
was  evoked  by  them  to  the  hypocritical 
ery  of  Five  U  Charte,OT  Vive  la  ConstU 
tiuion.  They  were  the  men  who  organ- 
ised, in  1829,  the  formidable  associa- 
tions against  the  payment  of  the  taxes. 
At  that  time,  also,  as  twenty  years 
later,  banquets  were  got  up;  and  at 
one  of  those  scenes  of  feasting,  221 
crowns,  in  honor  of  the  221  deputies 
of  the  opposition,  adorned  the  hall; 
and  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
to  com|dete  the  reseipblance,  it  was 
M.  Odillon  Barrot  who  made  the 
speech  on  the  4ih  July,  1830,  which 
was  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.-4he  same  great  citizen  whose 
banquettmffB  and  whose  orations 
helped  to  destroy  the  throne  of  Or- 
leans m  1848— the  same  demagogue 


whose  conceit  led  him  to  suppose  'Aat 
he  alone  could  lay  the  fiexra  he  had 
evoked.  There  was  nothing  too  low 
for  them  to  stoop  to,  no  mstrument 
too  mean  for  them  to  reject.  It  was 
that  faction  that  brought  about  the 
revolution  of  July,  it  was  the  same 
that  helped  on  that  of  February,  and 
it  was  the  coalition  of  the  fueumisU 
with  the  Mountain  that  provoked  the 
coup^  *eUU  of  December,  1 851 .  Where 
were  all  those  eminent  statesmen, 
those  solemn  orators,  those  sour  pe- 
dants, those  profound  thinkers,  those 
philosophers,  those  great  citizens,  when 
the  widowed  Duchess  of  Orleans  faced 
the  mob,  who  had  been  rendered  infu- 
riate by  the  men  who  were  afterwards 
unable  or  afraid  to  control  them? 

It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  re- 
proach to  Louis  Napoleon,  that  the 
persons  who  enjoy  his  confidence,  or 
pre»de  at  his  councils,  are  obscure 
adventurers,  of  no  moral  or  social  in- 
fluence ;  and  that  no  man  of  eminence, 
worth,  or  standing,  will  accept  either 

Sower  or  place  in  a  government  so 
egraded.  This,  we  rather  think,  is 
too  sweeping  an  assertion.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  was  the  social, 
moral,  or  political  eminence  of  M. 
Thiers,  when  the  Revolution  of  July 
brought  him  first  into  notice.  If  we 
cast  our  eye  over  the  list  of  senators 
under  the  imperial  regime,  we  find 
names  there  uiat  may  stand  a  com- 
narison  with  many  in  the  late  Chlun- 
ber  of  Peers;  and,  as  for  corruption, 
we  may  pomt  to  the  events  that  im- 
mediately preceded  the  Revolution  of 
February,  when  some  of  the  highest 
had  to  answer  for  acts  which  were 
anything  but  moral.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  leading  men  who  directed  * 
the  poficy  of  the  country  under  Louia 
Phihppe  have  taken  no  active  pert  in 
pubbc  affairs  under  the  imperial  ffo- 
vemment  But  when  we  hear  all  this 
talk  about  *' eminent  men**  refusmg 
office,  and  declinmg  all  participation 
in  the  government  of  the  day,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  how  had  those  ^  enu- 
nent  men"  managed  the  business  of  the 
country  when  they  had  its  sole  direc- 
tion and  control?  Their  government, 
with  immense  resources  at  its  com- 
mand, and  after  dghteen  years  of  pro- 
fbund  peace,  was  upset  in  a  few  hoora 
by  a  contemptible  street  row. 
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We  are  not  a  We  that  M.  de  La- 
rochejaqaelein  has  been  answered  by 
any  of  the  parties  whose  intrigues  he 
has  exposed.  We  think  it  would  be 
difficcdt  to  answer  him;  his  sketch 
carries  with  it  internal  evidence  of  its 
correctness.  It  is  no  answer,  so  far 
as  the  truth  of  his  allocations  is  con- 
cerned, that  he  has  abandoned  the 
party  with  which  he  had  been  con« 
nected.  We  believe  that  he  has  had 
to  undergo  the  petty  persecutions  of 
the  coterie  of  Frohsdorf,  who  have  re- 


sorted to  eveiy  stistegem  to  tetrov 
whatever  influence  his  name  maj  i^ 
cany  with  it  in  Ia  Vendee;  and, 
jud^ng  from  its  present  ^vodhKlion, 
he  IS  of  opinion  that  that  colerie  is  not 
worth  any  man's  making  any  erto- 
ordinary  sacriBces  for  them.  But 
whatever  be  the  motives  that  have 
influenced  his  conduct,  or  whatever 
the  value  of  his  "  appeal  to  the 
people,*'  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that 
60  far  he  has  acted  consistently  with 
his  theory. 
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NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  all  that  has 
been  said 'regarding  tiie  strict  impar- 
tiality required  from  an  historian, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  theory, 
however  proper  and  plausible,  can 
hardly  be  reduced  to  practice  by  any 
writer  whilst  treating  of  afGurs  in 
which  he  must  feel  a  national  or  po- 
litical interest.  If  facts  alone  were 
to  be  dealt  with,  it  might,  at  first 
sight,  appear  no  very  difficult  task 
to  present  an  accurate  and  orderly 
array  of  these.  But  no  one  who  has 
had  oocosion  to  investigate  minutely 
contempor^^  records,  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving,  if  possible,  at  a  clear  and 
distinct  understanding  of  tiie  details 
of  any  one  particular  transaction,  can 
have  failed  to  remark  the  startling 
discrepancies  and  gross  contradictions 
which  meet  him  at  every  turn.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  common  skeleton  or 
framework,  but  the  clay,  which  is  cast 
around  it,  and  moulded  into  form, 
differs  in  shape  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar instincts  of  the  artist  Even 
diarists,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be 
impartial,  as  labouring  solely  for  their 
own  gratification,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  implicitiy  received  in  regard  to 
what  they  set  down.  The  many 
tongues  of  rumour  begin  to  babble 
contrariety  almost  as  soon  as  a  deed 
is  acted.  You  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  event  of  yesterday  is  narrated  to 


you  one  whit  more  faithfully  than  that 
which  occurred  a  hundred  years  ago. 
All  men  have  their  prepossessions  and 
tendencies  towards  belief— what  they 
\sish  they  accept  without  investiga- 
tion ;  and  discard  with  as  little  cere- 
mony all  that  is  obnoxious  to  their 
views.  Men  there  are,  undoubtedly, 
at  all  times,  who  cannot  be  termed 
partisans,  seeing  that  they  have  no 
leaning  to  one  side  or  other  of  a  dis- 
pute; but  their's  b  the  impartiality 
of  indifference,  not  of  conscientious- 
ness. And  as  it  rarely  happens  that 
a  man  thinks  it  wonh  his  while  to 
preserve  a  record  of  events  in  which 
ho  does  not  feel  a  vivid  interest,  his- 
tory receives  very  little  assistance 
from  the  contributions  of  cold-blooded 
spectators.  Take  any  event  of  mode- 
rate remoteness ;  and,  if  it  bo  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  excite  party  antagon- 
ism, you  will  find,  almost  invariably, 
that  the  real  evidence  is  resoluble  into 
two  parts — one  of  assertion  and  one  of 
contradiction.  For  example,  even  a 
circumstance  so  publicly  notorious  as  a 
political  execution,  shall  be  related  by 
two  eyewitnesses  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent manner.  One  of  them,  whose 
opinions  are  precisely  identical  with 
those  of  the  victim,  describes  his  bear- 
ing and  demeanour  at  the  scaffold  as 
heroic,  and  claims  for  him  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  populace — the  other,  who 
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regHitis  him  as  a  criminal  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  charges  him  with  cowardly 
pusillanimity,  and  declares  that  he  de- 
parted from  this  life  amidst  the  exe- 
crations of  the  mob.  As  to  what  took 
place  before  the  execution,  when  the 
prisoner  was  necessarily  secluded  from 
the  eyes  of  both  witnesses,  that  must 
ever  remain  a  mystery.  The  friend 
portrays  Mm  as  a  Christian  martyr, 
surrounded  by  fiends  m  human  shape, 
whose  delimit  was  to  insult  his  mis- 
fortunes— uie  enemy  would  have  you 
look  upon  him  as  a  poltroon,  whose 
fear  of  death  was  so  abject  as  to  over- 
come all  his  other  faculties.  So  diffi- 
cult is  it,  even  at  the  source,  to  acquire 
accurate  information  as  to  the  com- 
plexion of  &e  facts  upon  which  sub- 
sequent historians  must  found. 

Pa&sing  from  facts  to  motives,  there 
b  of  course  much  greater  discrepancy. 
The  ^and  outlines  of  history  cannot 
be  violently  distorted,  though  the 
accessories  constantly  are.  Certain 
landmarks  remain,  like  mountains, 
unchangeable  in  ^eir  form,  though 
the  portraying  artist  may  invest  them 
either  with  sunshme  or  with  storm. 
But  in  dealing  with  the  characters  of 
public  men,  historians  are  rarely  libe- 
lal,  aknost  never  impartial.  They 
juti^  the  man,  not  only  by  his  cause, 
but  by  their  estimate  of*  his  cause.  If 
the  tendencies  of  ihA  writer  are  puri- 
tanical, he  will  see  no  merit  in  the 
devotion,  loyalty,  and  courted  suffer- 
ings of  the  cavalier;  nay,  he  will 
often  insinuate  that  he  was  actuated 
by  baser  motives.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  writer  who  detests  the  violence 
and  condemns  the  principles  of  the 
Parliamentarian  faction,  is  too  apt  to 
include,  in  his  general  censure,  men 
of  unblemished  Ufe  and  irreproachable 
private  character.  And  the  tempta- 
tion to  exaggerate  becomes  all  the 
greater,  because  exaggeration  has  al- 
ready been  practised  on  Uie  other  side. 

Mr.  Burton,  in  his  praisew^orthy 
endeavours  to  elucidate  the  history 
of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  down  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Jacobite  cause  in  1746,  has  exhibited, 
throughout  his  work,  very  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  partisan.  In  tliis  respect 
he  is  entitled  to  much  credit — ^the 
more  so  perhaps,  as,  had  he  chosen  to 
adopt  the  other  course,  he  might  have 
pleaded    the    example  of  a    brilliant 


living  authority,  who  is  rather  to  be 
reganied  as  a  fiishioner  than  as  a 
truthful  exp<Hient  of  history.  HSs 
subject,  too,  is  a  difficult i  one,  and 
such  as  few  men  living  could  approach 
without  exhibiting  a  decided  txas  on 
one  side  or  on  the  other.  In  Scotland, 
religious  and  political  zeal  run  con- 
stantly into  extremes,  so  that  zealotry 
perhi^  is  the  more  appropriate  teim. 
There  was  no  considerable  neutral 
party  in  the  country,  constituted  as  it 
then  was,  to  recall  the  othera  to  rea- 
son, or  to  temper  their  stem  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  hence  arose  that  series  of 
conffiets  and  commotions  which,  for 
more  than  a  century,  convulsed  the 
kingdom.  Even  now,  men  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  pomts  on  which  their 
ancestors  disputed.  They  have  inher- 
ited, concerning  the  events  of  the  past, 
a  political  faiUi  which  they  will  not 
surrender ;  and  the  old  leaven  is  seen 
to  affect  the  consistency  of  modem 
character.     From  this  sort  of  party 

r*  't  Mr.  Burton  is  remarkably  frea 
has  dOifiently  collected  fiaets  from 
every  available  source,  but  he  has  not 
allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  the 
deductions  of  previous  writers.  In 
forming  his  estimate  of  public  charac- 
ters, he  has  dismissed  from  his  mind, 
as  much  periiaps  as  it  was  possible 
for  man  to  do,  the  extravagant  ealogy 
of  the  friend,  and  the  indiscriminate 
abuse  of  the  opponent;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  many  of  bis 
individual  portraits  impress  us  with 
the  idea  of  reality,  though  they  differ 
widely  in  resemblance  from  the  handi- 
work of  other  artists.  A  book  of  his- 
tory, constructed  on  such  principles, 
thou^  it  may  not  excite  enthustasm, 
is  undeniably  entitled  to  respect ;  and 
as  Mr.  Burton  was  emmently  qualified, 
by  his  previous  studies  and  pureuits, 
to  undertake  this  difficult  task,  we  are 
glad  at  length  to  receive  from  his 
hands  so  viuuable  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Scottish  ail^rs  during 
a  period  of  peculiar  importance. 

If  it  were  our  intention  to  enter  into 
a  minute  consideration  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  work,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  take  exception  to  some 
portions  of  the  narrative,  as  calculated 
to  convey  erroneous  impressions  as  to 
the  social  state  of  the  country.  We 
have  already  said  that,  as  a  political 
chronicler,  Mr.  Burton  may  bo  consU 
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dered  as  temukMj  free  from  Drejii- 
dioB.    We  ought  to  add  that  he  is 
equally  fair  m  his  estimate  and  ana- 
lysis oi  the  religioos  differenees  which 
were,  in  Scothmd,  for  a  long  period, 
(he  fhiitfiil  soorees  of  diicord;  and 
that  be  has   soeeeeded,  better  than 
aoy  former  historian,  in  explaining  the 
DBtnre  of  the  eccleaiastieiu  difficulties 
which— arismg    out  of  the   intricate 
question  of  the  connexion   between 
Chureh  and  State,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  latter  to  restrain  the  former  from 
arrogating,  as  had  been  done  before, 
an  entire  and  dogmatic  independence 
of  action — have  resulted  in  repeated 
aeceasions  from  the  mam  Presbyterian 
body.    But  we  cannot  accord  mm  the 
flune  meed  of  praise  for  his  sketches 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  his  attempted 
delmeation  of  their  character.      The 
martial    events    of   last   century,    in 
which  the  Highlanders  were    princi- 
pally engaeed,   have  given  them,  in 
the  eyes  of  straneers,  a  prominence 
greater  than   is  their  due ;    so   that, 
even  at  the  present  day.  Englishmen 
and  foreigners  are  apt,  when  reference 
is  made  to  Scotland,  to  form  an  en- 
tirely mistaken  view  as  to  the  bulk  of 
the  population.    Many  of  the  present 

r  ration  must  remember  the  smeup 
spectacle  which  Edinburgh  ms- 
played  during  the  visit  of  George  IV., 
when  the  tartan  mania  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  boundary  of  the  clans 
seemed  to  have  been  extended  from 
the  Highland  line  to  the  Tweed. 
There  was  no  harm  m  such  a  de- 
monstration, but  it  tended  to  gene- 
rate and  diffuse  felse  ideas;  which, 
however,  may  be  corrected  without 
unduly  lowering  the  position  of  the 
Highlanders,  or  denying  them  that 
consideration  which  their  valour  un- 
doubtedly deserves.  When  we  re- 
member the  materials  of  which  the 
armies  of  Montrose,  Dundee,  Mar,  and 
Charies  Edward  were  composed,  we 
should  be  slow  to  credit  the  assertion 
that  the  Highlanders  have  played  an 
unimportant  part  in  Scottish  history; 
nor  can  we  assent  to  the  sweeping 
propositions  advanced  by  writers  who, 
for  years  past,  have  been  ringing  the 
changes  upon  what  they  are  pleased 
to  term  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  over  every  other  sept 
which  has  a  distinct  name,  and  espe- 
cially over  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 


the  British  Isles  as  are  sunpoaed  to  be 
of  a  different  deseent  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  intermixture  of  blood 
which  has  taken  place,  there  are  uBr 
doubtedly  visible,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  so  small  a  countiy  as  Scotland, 
very  marked  peculiarities  of  race ;  bat, 
witliout  descending  to  the  minute  dis^ 
tinctions  of  the  antiquarian,  tlie  Seot* 
tish  nation  has,  by  popular  consenti 
been  lonff  dKided  into  two  sections, 
terriioriaUy  separated — the  Lowland- 
ers  and  the  Highlanders.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Low- 
landers,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that 
up  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  there 
were  few  or  no  Saxons  in  the  had. 
<« Makofan,"  says  Hailes,  ''had  passed 
his  youth  at  the  English  court;  be 
married  an  Anslo-Saxen  nrinceas ;  be 
afforded  an  asvTum  in  his  dominions  to 
many  English  and  Norman  nuUcon* 
tents.  The  king  q>peared  in  publks  with 
a  state  and  retinue  unknown  in  more 
rude  and  snnple  dmes,  and  aflbcted  to 
give  frequent  and  sumptuous  enteiw 
tainments  to  his  nobles.  The  natives 
of  Scotland,  tenacious  of  their  ancient 
customs,  viewed  with  disgust  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  manners,  and 
secretly  censured  the  favour  shown  to 
the  English  and  Norman  adventurscB, 
as  jM'oceeding  from  injurious  partial- 
ity.'' Of  many  important  districts  on 
the  coasts,  the  Scandinavians  acquired 
and  retained  possession,  and  some  of 
the  nobility  tad  gentry  are  undoubt- 
edly of  Norman  descent  But  the  old 
names,  such  as  those  of  Douglas, 
Graham,  Ogilvie,  and  Keith,  are  in- 
digenous to  the  country,  and  have  no 
more  a0inity  with  the  Saxon  than 
they  have  with  the  Hungarian  race. 
Alexander  III.  —  whose  accidental 
death  at  Kinghom  led  to  the  nefari- 
ous attempts  of  the  Enslish  Edward 
upon  the  liberties  of  a  free  nation — 
was  the  last  of  a  lonff  line  of  Celtic 
monarchs,  in  whom,  nowever,  it  is 
not  now  the  fashion  of  our  petty  vir- 
tuosos to  believe.  That  descent,  wliich 
tradition  hod  preserved  from  times  of 
the  remotest  antiquity — ^which  was 
referred  to  as  acknowledged  fact  in 
the  public  acts  of  the  legislature  and 
official  documents  of  the  kingdom — 
wliieh  was  not  refuted  nor  denieid  when 
advanced  as  a  plea  against  the  pre- 
tended right  of  suzerainty  asserted  for 
the  English  crown — ^which  such  men 
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as  Fletdier  and  Belhaven  dted  in  the 
conrae  of  their  argumenta  againat  an 
entire  incorporating  union — b  aneered 
at  by  modem  antiquartea  who  have 
nothing  to  aubatitute  for  the  faith 
whieh  they  aeek  to  overthrow.  In- 
deed, to  call  aach  gentlemen  anti- 
qnariea  ia  a  direct  abuae  of  language. 
Scrlblerua,  we  are  told,  flew  mto  a 
violent  pasaion  when,  by  dint  of  un- 
neceaaary  acouring,  has  handmaid  de- 
monatrated  that  the  ancient  buckler 
in  which  he  prided  himaelf  waa  no- 
thing more  than  a  ruaty  pot  lid.  Hia 
aucceeaors  take  the  acouring  into  their 
own  handa,  and  deny  the  poaaibility 
of  a  buckler.  Our  preaent  buaineaa, 
however,  ia  not  with  ihe  paeudo-anti- 
qnariea — for  whom  we  entertain  a  aen- 
timent  bordering  very  doaely  upon 
eontempt— we  aunply  wiah  to  ahow 
that  the  term  Saxon,  aa  applied  to  the 
Scotdah  Lowlandera,  la  altogether  in- 
appropriate ;  and  that,  if  there  is  an^ 
remarkable  degree  of  energy  in  their 
character  which  distinguiahea.  them 
from  the  Highlanders,  it  does  not,  at 
all  eventa,  ariae  from  a  auperabundant 
infusion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 
Energy,  indeed,  is  about  the  last  qua- 
lity that  can  be  claimed  for  the  Saxons. 
They  were  brave,  no  doubt,  but  also 
intenaely  phlegmatic ;  and,  in  point  of 
intellect,  were  not  to  be  compared 
either  to  the  Normana  or  the  Ehuiea. 
They  were  amally  endowed  with  that 
hnaginative  faculty  which  is  so  re- 
markable a  characteristic  of  the  Celtic 
race~-displayed  but  little  aptitude  for 
proficiency  in  the  arts — and  in  all  mat- 
ters of  taste  and  cultivation  ^ere  ex- 
ceedingly slow  and  unimpressible. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Country  in  which  they  were  located, 
and  to  their  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  patriarchal,  as  opposed  to  the 
feudal  system,  the  Highlanders  re- 
tuned  not  only  their  speech  but  their 
original  manners  and  customs,  while 
the  Lowlanders  were  gradually  alter- 
ing theirs.  Thus  there  came  to  be, 
within  the  same  country,  and  nomi- 
nally owing  allegiance  to  the  same 
sovereign,  two  great  sections  which 
held  but  little  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Still  they  were  both  Scots,  and 
gathered  round  the  some  standard. 
At  Bannockbum  and  at  Flodden,  the 
Highland  chief  and  clansman  fought 
alongside  of  the  Lowland  knight  and 


man-at-anna ;  and  some  of  Uie  meet 
powerful  heaids  of  tribes  stood  high  in 
the  roll  of  the  nobility.  In  this  way 
the  Highland  influence,  important  on 
account  of  the  warlike  material  whidi 
it  commanded,  waa  alwaya  more  or  leaa 
powerfully  represented  at  the  court  of 
Scotland ;  and  although  the  southem 
population  generally  saw  little,  and 
knew  less,  of  their  northern  neigh- 
bours, it  is  not  true  that  there  existed 
between  them  a  feeling  of  strong  ani- 
mosity. Raids  and  reprisals  there 
were  undoubtedly;  but  these  were 
common  from  Caithness  to  the  border. 
The  strife  was  not  alwaya  between  the 
tartan  and  the  broadcloth.  Scotia 
and  Kerrs,  Johnstones  and  Maxwells, 
fought  and  harried  one  another  with 
as  much  ferocity  aa  did  the  Campbells, 
Macdonalds,  and  McLeans  in  theff 
mountain  country ;  nor,  if  we  are  to 
trust  contemporary  aocounta,  is  it  veiy 
dear  that  the  former  were  decidedly 
auperior  in  civilisation  to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Burton,  we  think,  haa  not  done 
full  justice  to  the  Highland  character. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ab- 
atract  merits  of  the  cause  whkh  they 
espoused,  the  resolute  adherence  of 
the  Highland  clans  to  the  exiled 
family,  the  surprising  efforts  which 
they  made,  and  suffenngs  which  they 
endured  in  the  last  memorable  out- 
break, must  ever  command  our  83^m- 
pathy,  and  excite  our  warm  admira- 
tion. Surely  Mr.  Burton  might  have 
been  contented  with  narrating  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reward  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, none  of  the  poor  Highlanders 
or  outlaws  whom  he  encountered  in 
his  wanderings  would  stoop  to  the 
treachery  of  betraying  him,  without 
suggesting  that  the  amount  "  was  too 
large  for  their  imagination  practicaUy 
to  grasp  as  an  available  fund  " !  The 
same  under-current  of  depreciation 
towards  the  Hiffhlanders  is  visible  in 
his  account  of  we  atrocious  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  and  even  in  the  half-apo- 
logetic manner  in  which  he  palliates, 
though  not  excuses,  the  butcheries  of 
Cumberland  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  It  is  necessary  to  note  these 
blemishes,  the  rather  because  they 
occur  in  a  work  distinguished,  in  other 
respects,  for  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

We  have    the   less    inclination  to 
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enter  upon  diluted  gronnds,  becaose 
the  pointB  on  which  we  differ  from 
Mr.  JSurton  are  not  of  practical  mo- 
ment The  political  intrigfucs  and 
risings  of  the  last  century  have  not 
left  any  permanent  effect  upon  the 
social  condition  of  the  country;  but 
the  subsequent  blending  together  of 
fte  Lowland  and  Highland  popula- 
tion, and  the  establislunent  through- 
out the  country  of  a  uniform  admi- 
mstration  of  the  laws,  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  results.  So 
far  the  changes  have  wrought  well 
within  Scotland.  But  the  freat  event 
of  last  century  undoubtedly  is  the 
union  between  £ngland  and  Scotland, 
which,  often  proposed,  and  long  de- 
layed by  mutual  jealousy  and  clashing 
interests,  has  elevated  Great  Britain 
to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  Euro- 
pean states. 

That  union  was  carried  into  effect, 
not  as  the  result  of  any  sympathy  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scottish  na- 
tions— ^for  antipathy  rather  than  sym- 
pathy was  felt  on  both  sides — ^but  as 
an  absolute  political  necessity.  In 
truth,  such  an  event  was  an  almost 
inevitable  sequel  to  the  union  of  the 
crowns  in  the  person  of  one  monarch, 
at  least  if  that  arrangement  was  to  be 
maintamed ;  and  it  could  not  be  long 
delayed.  There  is,  in  Lockhart's 
Papers,  an  anecdote  which  shows  how 
early  this  was  foreseen.  **We  are 
told,**  says  he,  *»that  when  King 
James  was  preparing  to  go  and  take 
possession  of  his  crown  of  England, 
his  subjects  of  Scotland  came  to  take 
their  leave  of  him,  and  attond  him 
part  of  his  way  thither  vnth  all  the 
state  and  magnificence  imaginable; 
but  amongst  these  numerous  attend- 
ants, decked  up  in  their  finest  apparel, 
and  mounted  on  their  best  horses, 
there  appeared  an  old  reverend  gen- 
tleman of  FVe,  clothed  all  over  in  the 
deepest  mourning;  and  being  asked 
why,  whilst  all  were  contending  to 
appear  most  gay  on  such  an  occasion, 
ne  should  be  so  singular?  *Why, 
Imly,'  replied  he,  *  there  is  none  of  you 
congratulate  His  Mi^esty's  good  for- 
tune more  than  I  do,  and  here  I  am 
to  perform  my  duty  to  him.  I  have 
often  marched  this  road,  and  entered 
England  in  a  hostile  manner,  and 
Aen  I  was  as  well  aocoutered  in 
dothes,   hcwses,    and  ^nna,   as   my 


neighbours,  and  suitable  to  the  ooci^ 
sion ;  but  since  I  look  upon  this  pro- 
cession  as  Scothmd's  funeral  solem- 
nity, Fm  come  to  perform  my  last 
duty  to  my  deceased  and  beloved 
country,  with  a  heart  full  of  grief, 
and  in  a  dress  correspondent  thereto.' 
This  gentleman,  it  seems,  foresaw 
that,  by  the  removal  of  Uie  king's 
residence  from  Scotland,  ibe  subject 
wanted  an  occasion  of  making  so  im- 
mediate an  application  to  the  fountain 
of  justice,  and  the  state  of  the  nation 
eonld  not  be  so  well  understood  by 
the  king;  so  that  the  interest  and 
concerns  of  every  particular  person, 
and  likevnse  of  the  nation  m  general, 
would  be  comnutted  to  the  care  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  who,  acting  with 
a  view  to  themselves,  could  not  fail  to 
oppress  the  people.  He  foresaw  that 
England,  being  a  greater  kingdom, 
made  (as  said  Henry  VII.  when  he 
«ive  his  daughter  to  the  IGng  of 
Scotland  rather  than  the  King  of 
France)  an  acquisition  of  Seotiand, 
and  that  the  king  would  be  under  a 
necessity  of  siding  with,  and  pleasing 
the  most  powerful  of  his  two  king- 
doms,  which  were  jealous  of,  and 
rivals  to,  one  another;  and  that, 
therefore,  ever  after  the  union  c^ 
the  crowns,  the  king  would  not  mind, 
at  least  dare  encourage,  the  trades  g^ 
Scotland;  and  that  all  state  affiiirs 
would  be  managed,  laws  made  and 
observed,  ministers  of  state  put  in  and 
turned  out,  as  suited  best  with  the 
interest  and  desi^s  of  Engrland;  by 
which  means  trade  would  decay,  the 
people  be  oppressed,  and  the  nobUily 
and  great  men  become  altogether  con 
ruptmL"  These  anticipations — though 
probably  conimed  to  a  few  who  were 
not  dazzled  at  the  prospect  of  the 
enormous  succession  which  had  opened 
to  their  prince,  nor  rendered  blind  to 
the  future  by  the  splendour  of  the 
present  triumph  -^  were  afterwaida 
thoroughly  realised.  From  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  Scotland  derived  no 
permanent  benefit,  but  the  reverse. 
She  retained,  mdeed,  her  parliament; 
but  she  had  parted  with  the  presence 
of  her  sovereign,  who  was  entirelr 
surrounded  and  swayed  by  English 
influence.  Whenever  the  interests  of 
the  two  countries  clashed — and  that 
was  not  seldcAn — the  weaker  was  sure 
to  sufinr;  and  thus,  instead  of  inere8»- 
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ing  ami^,  a  feeling  even  bitterer  than 
that  whieh  had  exiated  while  the 
kingdoma  were  entirely  independent, 
waa  engendered.  No  wonder  that 
there  were  rebelliona  and  oatbreaka; 
for,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  Scotland 
to  have  had  no  king  at  all,  than  to 
owe  allegiance  to  one  who  waa  necea- 
•arily  under  English  dictation.  Hence, 
inatead  of  advancing  like  England, 
Bteadily  in  the  path  of  proeperity, 
Scotland  rapidly  decayed— until,  to 
uae  the  worda  of  an  histonan  of  the 
muon — ^^in  procesa  of  time,  the  no- 
bility and  gentfy  turned,  generally 
apeaking,  ao  corrupted  by  tiie  con- 
atant  and  long  tract  of  diacoura^ 
ment  to  all  that  endeavoured  to  rectify 
the  abuses  and  advance  the  intereeta 
of  the  country,  that  the  aame  was  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  religion,  juatice, 
and  trade  made  tools  of  to  advance 
the  private  and  ainister  deaigna  of 
aeUiah  men:  and  thua  the  nation, 
bding  for  a  hundred  yeare  in  a  man- 
aer  without  a  head,  and  ravaged  and 
gutted  by  a  paroel  of  renegadoea,  be- 
eame,  from  a  nourishing,  happy  people, 
extremely  miserable.*' 

Paaaages  like  the  foregoing  are  apt 
to  be  regarded  aa  eenenl  complaints, 
wluch  hardly  could  be  substantiated 
W  reference  to  special  inatanoea. 
lliiere  ia,  however,  abundance  of  evi^ 
dmce  to  show  that  Sootiand,  during 
the  period  whu^h  intervened  between 
the  union  of  the  crowns  and  that  of 
the  kingdoms,  waa  greatiy  depressed 
by  the  influence  and  poUcy  of  her 
more  powerful  ncigfatM>ur.  Under 
Cremwell,  an  entire  freedom  of  trade 
had  been  established  between  the 
two  countries.  His  ordinance  waa 
aa  follows:  **That  all  cuatoms,  ez- 
ciae,  and  other  impoats  for  goods 
transported  from  England  to  Scotland, 
and  from  Scotland  to  England,  by 
aea  er  land,  are,  and  shall  be,  so  fiir 
taken  off  and  diachaiffed,  aa  that  all 
goods  for  the  future  shall  paas  aa  free, 
and  with  like  prtvilegea,  and  with  the 
like  chai^  and  buroena,  from  Eng- 
land to  Scotland,  and  from  Sootiand 
to  England,  aa  gooda  paaaing  from 
port  to  port,  or  |daee  to  {SImm  in 
England;  and  that  all  gooda  ahaQ 
and  may  paas  between  8ftf>tiand  ami 
any  other  part  of  thia  cemnonweaHh 
or  dominiona  thereof^  with  the  like 


privQegea,  freedom,  and  diaigea,  ai 
such  goods  do  or  shall  paaa  TOtwen 
England  and  the  said  parta  or  domi- 
nions." 

'^ThuB,**  remarks  Mr.  Barton,  who  has 
entered  verv  fully  and  diatinetly  into  the 
trading  ano  eommeroial  history  of  the 
time^  *'  there  waa  no  privilege  enjoyed 
by  tradera  in  England  which  was  not 
communicated  to  Scotland;  aod  what 
was  not  even  attempted  in  France  till  the 
days  of  Tuigot^  and  only  arose  in  Ger- 
many with  tiie  Prussian  league — an  in- 
ternal free  trade — was  accomplished  for 
Britain  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  during  the  few  years  of 
prosperity  following  this  event  tli  it  ma- 
ny of  our  commercial  cities  arose.  Scot- 
land enjoyed  peace  and  abundance,  and 
was  makiag  rapid  progress  in  wealth.* 

After  the  Restoration,  however,  the 
Parliament  of  England  repealed  thia 
wise  arrangement,  and  by  enacting 
that  the  &ottish  people  should  be 
commercially  considered  as  aliens,  id- 
ti'oduced  a  fresh  element  of  diacoid 
between  the  nations. 

••In  1667,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  two  kingdoms  to  treat 
of  union,  when  this  object  of  a  free  trade 
was  at  onoe  brought  promioentlyforward 
on  the  i>art  of  Scotland,  and  at  onee  re- 
pelled on  that  of  England.  It  was  stated 
that  the  colonies  hM  been  created  at  the 
expense  of  Englishmen,  aod  should  exiat 
for  their  advantage  only ;  that  the  Esat 
India  and  some  other  trades  were  mono- 
polists in  the  hands  of  companies^  not 
even  open  to  the  English  at  large,  which 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  communi- 
cate to  any  strangers;  and,  finally,  that 
the  privileges  of  Elnglish  shipping  were 
far  too  precious  to  the  merchants  of  Eng- 
land to  be  extended  to  Scotsmen." 

Thia  churlishness  on  the  part  of 
England  was  the  more  inexcusable, 
because  the  Scots  nation  waa  not  left, 
as  of  old,  free  to  form  an  unfettered 
and  reciprocal  alliance  with  any  of  the 
Continental  atatea.  From  veir  eariy 
timea,  the  relatione  between  »x>tiaad 
and  France  had  been  of  the  moet  In- 
timate deseription — it  being  the  poliey 
of  the  latter  country  to  aupf>ort  tm 
former,  and  to  retain  its  friendafaqi, 
as  the  moat  eflfective  cheek  upon  Eng- 
liafa  aggresaioa.  Hie  mihtaiy  aerviae 
of  Fiance  had  long  been  open  to  the 
enterorismg  Scotlah  yonth,  and  at 
the  French  nniyenitiea  the  nortfaen 
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men  of  letters  were  veeeived  wMk 
open  arme.  Bat  tiie  union  of  the 
crowns,  if  it  did  not  entirelf  close,  at 
least  greatly  limited  the  extent  of  this 
interoonrae.  If  England  went  to  war 
with  France,  all  commanieation  with 
Scotland  was  necessarily  closed.  It 
might  not  be  Scotland's  quarrel,  but 
the  enemies  of  the  Kin^  of  England 
were  also  to  be  considered  as  her 
foes.  Hence,  she  found  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  her  old  relations  were  ruth- 
lessly broken  off,  whilst,  on  the  other, 
she  was  denied  all  participation  in 
the  commendal  privileges  which  were 
rapidly  augmenting  the  wealth  of  her 
southern  neighbour.  Hume  tells  us 
that  ''the  commerce  and  riches  of 
England  did  never,  during  any  period, 
increase  so  fast  as  from  the  Rcstora^ 
tion  to  the  Revolution.**  At  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Stuarts  to  the  English 
throne,  the  revenue  of  that  country 
amounted  to  about  £600,000 :  m 
1688,  when  James  II.  left  the  throne, 
it  had  risen  to  £2,000,000.  Within 
twenty-eight  years  the  shippinff  of 
En^nd  had  more  than  doubled. 
And,  while  this  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity  prevailed  in  the  south, 
Scotland  was  daily  becoming  poorer, 
not  through  the  fault  or  mdolence  of 
her  people,  but  in  consequence  of  that 
anomalous  connection,  which,  while 
it  withheld  any  new'  advantages,  de- 
prived her  of  the  opportunity  of  the 
old. 

One  effort,  which  well  deserves  to 
be  remembered  in  history,  was  nmde 
by  the  Scottish  nation  to  rescue  them- 
selves from  this  demding  position. 
We  allude  to  the  Darien  scheme, 
which,  thouch  unfortunate  in  its  issue, 
was  yet  as  Dold  and  comprehensive  a 
commercial  enterprise  as  ever  was 
nndertaken.  That  it  failed,  was  un- 
doubtedly not  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
jectors. The  most  disgraceful  means 
were  used  on  the  part  of  the  English 
ffovemment,  at  the  instifiation  of 
English  merchants  alannea  for  the 
continuance  of  their  monopoly,  to 
render  it  abortive ;  and  even  were 
the  character  of  William  of  Orange 
otherwise  without  reproach,  hL^  du- 
plicity and  treacherous  dealing  in  this 
transaction  would  remain  as  a  dark 
blot  upon"  his  memory.  But  m  thus 
attempting,  disreputably  and  nnfairiy, 
to  crush  the  rising  apirit  of  Scottiui 


eoteiprise  in  a  field  hidierto  unocetu 

E'ed,  the  English  advisers  of  the  crown 
id  gone  too  far.  True,  they  had  sue- 
eeeded  ki  annihilating  nearly  all  the 
available  capital  of  the  northMn 
kingdom,  which  had  been  embarked 
in  tills  gigantic  scheme;  but  they  had 
also  roused  to  a  point  almost  of  un- 
governable fuiy  the  passions  of  an  in- 
sulted people.  There  is  this  peculi- 
arity about  the  Scots,  that  they  are 
slow  to  proclaim  a  grievance,  but  to>- 
solute  to  redress  it  when  proclaimed. 
The  extreme  quietude  of  demeanonr 
«nd  retinence  of  speech  have  some- 
times been  falsely  interpreted  as  mdi- 
cative  of  a  want  of  spirit ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  no  people  can  be 
more  keenl}r  alive  than  they  are  to  a 
sense  of  injury.  And  such  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Scottish  parliam^it  at 
the  time,  and  such  the  defiant  tone 
of  the  nation,  that  Wfllkun,  seriously 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  throne, 
**took  up  the  neglected  question  of 
the  union,  and  earnestly  recommended 
auch  a  measure  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
wi|h  a  special  reference  to  the  histoiy 
of  Darien,  and  to  the  adjustaient  A 
trading  privileges,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  two  nations  from  endless 
and  irreconcilable  discord." 

It  was  not,  however,  destined  that 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  should 
be  effected  mtkbt  the  auspices  of 
the  prince  whose  imme  in  Scotland 
is  indissolubly  connected  witlv  the 
tragedies  of  Glencoe  and  Dariea. 
The  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
inspired  the  Scottish  people  with  &e 
hope  that  th«r  grievances  might 
be  at  last  redressed,  or,  at  all  events, 
be  conskiered  with  more  fiumess  than 
they  couki  expect  from  her  prede- 
cessor, who  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
their  habits  and  thdr  kiws,  and  whose 
titie  to  rule,  being  questionable  in 
itself,  miffht  naturally  lead  him  to 
show  undue  favour  to  the  stronger 
nation  which  had  accepted  him,  at 
the  expense  of  the  weaker  and  mors 
remote.  It  waa  now  perfectly  evi- 
dent to  all  who  were  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  matter, 
that,  unless  some  decided  step  were 
taken  for  admitting  the  Scots  to  a 
commercial  reciprocity  with  the 
Engiiah,  an  entire  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms  must   inevitably  take 
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place.     With  a  large  portion  of  the 
northern  population,  the  latter  altema- 
tive  would  have  been  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted.      What  they   complamed    of 
was,  that  they  were  uaeleeely  fettered 
by  England — oould  not  take  a  single 
step  in   any  direction  without  inter- 
fering   or  being    mterfered    with  by 
her — ^were  denied  the  privilege,  which 
eveiy  free  nation  should  possess,  of 
making  their  own  alliances;  and  had 
not   even    the    right  of  sending   an 
accredited   ambas^idor    to    a  foreign 
eourt      They  had  no  objeetion,  but* 
the   reverse,  to    be    associated    with 
England  on  fair  terms;  but  hitherto 
there    appeared  no    reason   to    hope 
that  such  tenns  would  ever  be  grant- 
ed; and  they  would  not  consent  to 
be  degraded  from  their  rank  as  an 
independent    nation.      The     English 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly 
adverse  to  any  measure  of  concilia^ 
tion.    As  in  mdividuals,  so  in  nations, 
there  are  always    peculiarities  which 
distinguish    one  from   another;    and 
an    overweening   idea  of  their   own 
superiority  is  essentially  the  English 
efaaracteristic.    A  great  deal  has  been 
and  is  written  in  the  South    about 
Scottish  natjonalitv — it  is,  in  reality, 
nothing    comparea    to    the    feelings 
which  are  entertained  by  the  English. 
man.      But  of  this   we    shall    havCf 
occasion  to  speak  presently;  in  the 
mean  time,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that 
no  measure  could   have   been    mora 
nnpopular  in  the  trading  towns  and 
shipping  ports  of  England,  than  one 
which  proposed  to  admit  the  subjects 
of  the  same  crown  to  an  equal  partici- 
pation   of    privUeges.      Accordingly, 
the  first  attempt  of    Queen    Anne, 
made  only  three  days  after  her  acces- 
sion, in  her  opening    speech    to  the 
Parliament    of    Englancl,    towaixls    a 
union    between    the    two    countries, 
proved  entirely  abortive.    It  is  worth 
while  quoting    from  Mr.  Burton  the 
note-— for  it  is  little    more— of  this 
negotiation,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  determined  the  English  people 
were  to  maintain   their  old  monop- 
oly.   Commissioners    on    either    side 
were  appointed. 


[SopL 


"  It  became  at  once  apparent  that  the 
admission  of  Scotland  to  equal  trading 
privileges  was  still  the  great  difficulty 
on  the  side  of  Enjjland.  The  first  funda- 
mental proposition — the  succession  to 


ihe  throne,  according  to  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement—was  readily  acceded  to,  as  well 
as  the  second  for  giving  the   United 
Kingdom  one  legislature.   As  an  equiva- 
lent fundamental  article   the  Scottish 
commissioners  demanded   *the  mutual 
communication  of  trade,  and  other  privi- 
leges and  advantages.*    To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  such  a  communication 
was  indeed  a  necessary  result  of  a  com- 
plete  union ;  but  a  specific  answer  was 
deferred,  until  the  Board  should  discuss 
*the  terms  and  conditions'  of  thia  com- 
munication.   There  was  a  deficiency  of 
attendance  of  English  membere  to  (orm 
a  quorum,  which  for  some  time  inter- 
rupted 4ihe  treaty.     Whether  this  was 
from  their  being  otherwise  occupied,  or 
from  distaste  of  the  business  before  them, 
it  chafed  the  spirits  of  the  Scots.    When 
the  two  bodies  were  brought  together 
again,  the  trade  demands  of  the  Scots 
were  articulately  set  forth.     They  de- 
manded free  trade  between  the  two  na- 
tions ;  the  same  regulations  and  duties 
in  both  countries  for  importation  and 
exportation ;  equal  privileges  to  the  ship- 
ping  and  seamen  of  the  two  nations;  tife 
two  nations  not  to  be  burdened  with 
each  other's  debts,  or,  if  thev  were  to 
be  so,  an  equivalent  to  be  paid  to  Scot- 
land, as  the  nation  more  unequally  so 
burdened ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  proposed 
that  these  demands  should  be  considered 
without  reference  to  existing  companies 
in  either  kingdouL    This  was  well  un- 
derstood by  both  parties  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Darien  affair. 

"On  the  part  of  England  it  was  con- 
ceded that  *  there  be  a  free  trade  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  for  the  native 
commodities  of  the  growth,  product,  and 
manufactures  of  the  respective  conntrieA. 
But  even  this  concession,  defined  so  as  to 
exclude  external  trade,  was  not  to  ex- 
tend to  wool — an  article  on  which  Eng^ 
lish  restrictions  on  exportation,  for  the 
support  of  home  manufacture,  had  risen 
to  a  fanatical  excess.  A  reference  was 
made  to  the  colonial  trade — the  main 
object  of  the  Scottish  demand  of  an  ex- 
change of  commercial  privileges.  It  was 
postponed,  and  in  a  tone  indicating  that 
it  was  too  precious,  as  a  privilege  of 
Englishmen  and  a  disquaufieation  of 
Scotsmen,  to  be  conceded'* 

After  further  communing,  withont 
any  satisfactory  result,  the  meetinfin 
of  the  commis^oners  were  adjoumea; 
and  there  stands  on  the  minutes  of 
the  Scottish  Pariiament  the  following 
brief  but  exceedingly  emphatie  resolu- 
tion, that  the  Scottish  commission  for 
the  treaty  is   terminate  and  extinct, 
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and  not  to  be  reviTod  vntfaott  tibe 
consent  of  the  Estates. 

These  details  are  absolntely  neces- 
sary for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  great 
Act  of  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
finally  carried.  Former  historians  have 
given  too  much  prominence  to  mere 
party  intrigues  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
tests, which,  though  they  undoubtedly 
lend  a  colour  to  the  transactions  of 
the  times,  are  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  sole  motives  of  action. 
The  Presbyterian  formn^f  Church  go- 
vernment was  by  this  time  finally 
aetded;  and  there  was  no  wish,  on 
the  part  of  any  large  section  in  the 
country,  to  have  that  settlement  dis- 
turbed. The  Jacobite  or  Cavalier 
party  reparded  the  proposals  for  a 
union  with  suspicion,  as  necessarily 
involving  a  surrender  of  their  cher- 
ished principle  of  legitimacy ;  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  of  them  were  rather  glad  than 
otherwise  to  perceive  that  the  failure 
of  the  negotiation  was  entirely  attri- 
butable to  the  tenacity  and  super- 
ciliousneas  of  the  English.  Some  of 
the  nobility  were  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  an  entire  incorporating  union 
as  degrading  to  the  country,  and  m- 
jurious  to  Sie  dignity  of  their  own 
order;  and  they  were  supported  in 
that  view  by  a  large  number  of  the 
gentry,  who  were  not  sufiicientl^  con- 
Tersant  with  commercial  affiurs  to 
understand  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  development  of  the  national 
trade.  But  in  the  midst  of  parties 
actuated  by  traditionary  feeling  and 
sectarian  motives,  there  had  arisen 
one,  the  members  of  which  were  fully 
alive  to  the  critical  state  of  the  coun- 
try, earnestly  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  elevating  its  position,  and, 
withal,  •  determined  that  its  honour 
should  not  suffer  in  their  hands. 

At  the  head  of  this  independent 
body  of  politicians  was  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  a  man  of  high  and  vigorous 
intellect,  but  of  a  hasty  and  impetuous 
nature.  Fletcher  was  heart  and  soul 
a  Scotsman,  and  devoted  to  his.coun- 
trjr*  Loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was 
with  him  a  secondary  consideration — 
indeed  he  seems  always  to  have  en- 
tertained the  theory  that  the  kingly 
office  was  sunply  the  result  of  uie 
election  of  the  people.    He  had  takoi 


an  active  part  in  Momnonfii*s  rebel* 
Uon,  and  fought  against  King  James 
— ^WDliam  he  look^  upon  as  no  bet- 
ter than  a  usurping  tyrantr— and  he 
was  now  ready  to  transfer  the  crown, 
if  transferred  it  must  be,  to  the  head 
of  any  claimant,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  rescue  his  country  from  what 
he  deemed  to  be  intolerable  degradi^ 
tion.  Those  who  followed  Fletcher, 
and  acted  along  with  him  in  Parlia- 
ment, did  not  subscribe  to  all  these 
peculiar  opinions;  but,  like  him,  they 
regarded  the  welfare  of  the  countiy 
as  their  primary  object,  and  were 
determineo,  since  England  would  not 
come  to  tenns,  to  achieve  once  more 
an  entire  and  thorough  independence. 
They  looked  for  support,  as  brave 
men  will  ever  do  in  such  emergencies, 
not  to  party  politicians  who  might 
use  and  oetray  them,  but  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  and  they  did  not 
appeal  in  vain. 

The  hut  Pariiament  ever  held  in 
Scotland,  assembled  on  the  6th  of 
May  1703.  Nothing  was  said  about 
further  negotiation  for  a  union,  but 
something  was  done  significant  of  the 
determination  of  the  country  to  vin- 
dicate its  lights.  An  act  was  passed 
restraining  the  right  of  the  monarch 
to  make  war,  on  the  part  of  Scotland, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  Another,  by  removing 
the  restrictions  on  the  nnportation  of 
French  wines,  was  intended  to  show 
that  the  Scottish  legislature  did  not 
consider  themselves  involved  in  tiie 
English  continental  polksy.  But  the 
most  important  measure  by  far  was 
that  termed  the  *<  Act  for  the  Security 
of  the  Kincdom."  The  crown  of  Eng- 
land had  been  formally  settled  upon 
the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs, 
fiuling  direct  descendants  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  it  appeare  to  have  been 
confidently  expected  that  the  Scot- 
tiah  Parliament  would  adopt  the  same 
order  of  succession.  So  little  doubt 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  on 
this  point,  that  no  conference  on  the 
snlject  had  been 'held  or  even  pro- 
posed,— a  neglect  which  the  Scots 
were  entitled  to  consider  either  as  an 
insult,  or  as  an  indirect  intimation 
that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to 
make  then-  own  arrangements.  The 
latter  view  was  that  wmch  they  chose 
to  adopt    In  their  then  temper,  hi- 
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deed,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
tfaey  weuld  let  slip  the  <^ortanity  of 
teetifying  to  EngWd  that,  except  on 
equal  Urau,  they  would  enter  into  no 
pennanent  alliance,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  these  not  being  granted,  they 
were  desirous  to  dissolve  the  connec- 
tion by  effecting  a  s^Muration  of  the 
crowns.  Tlie  main  provisions  of  the 
act,  as  it  was  passed,  were  these  :— 

**  That  on  the  death  of  the  Queen  with- 
out issue,  the  Estates  were  to  name  a  suo- 
eessor  from  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  royal  line  of  Scotland,  but  the  ad- 
mitUd  BueeeMor  to  the  crown  of  England 
10CM  excluded  from  their  choice^  unless 

*  there  be  such  conditions  of  government 
settled  and  enacted  as  may  secure  the 
honour  and  sovereignty  of  tms  crown  and 
kingdom, — ^the  freedom,  frequency,  and 
power  of  Parliaments,— the  religion,  free- 
dom, and  trade  of  the  nation,  from  Eng^ 
Hrii  or  any  foreign  influence.'  It  was 
BMtdehigh  treason  to  administer  the  coro- 
nation oath  without  instructions  from  the 
Estates.  Bv  a  further  clause,  to  come  i  n 
force  immeaiatelv,  the  nation  was  placed 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  able- 
bodied  population  were  ordained  to 
muster  unaer  their  respective  heritors 

•  or  burgh  magistrates.** 

This  act,  though  not  fonnally  ratified 
until  another  session,  affords  the  Ijrue 
ke^  to  the  history  of  the  great  Unio|i 
effected  in  1707,  whereby  the  people  of 
two  kingdoms,  long  rivals  and  often  at 
hostiKtv,  were  hapiHly  blended  into 
one.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
iinto  any  minute  details  regardinff  the 
progress  of  that  measure,  or  to  depict 
the  popular  feeling  with  which  it  was 
received.  It  was  nardly  possible  that 
an  event  of  this  ma^tude  could  take 
place,  without  excitmg  in  some  quar- 
ters a  feeling  of  regret  for  altered  na- 
tionality, and  creating  in  others  a 
strong  misgiving  for  the  future.  But 
In  reality,  there  was  no  national  sur- 
render. The  treaty  was  conducted 
4Uid  carried  through  on  terms  of  per- 
;fect  equality.  England  and  Scotland 
were  united  into  one  kingdom  by  the 
name  of  Great  Britun,  and  their  se- 
parate eniedgna  were  appointed  to  be 
conjoined.  £lach  division  waa  to  i^ 
tun  its  own  laws,  institutions,  ajid 
eoclettastical  jpolity,  and  one  Parlia- 
ment was  to  legislate  for  the  whole. 
It  was  upon  the  latter  point  that  the 
xrreat  difference  of  opinion  prevailed. 
Borne    advocated — and    the    reasons 


liiey  addneed  were  not  iinthont  thnr 
we4?it— ft  fedend  Hmon,  wttdi  would 
at  least  have  the  efieet  of  pmerringto 
Scotland  the  administntion  of  its  ovi 
affairs.  They  maintwned  that,  ander 
an  incorporating  union,  the  interato 
of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  thek  owb  do> 
mestic  and  peculiar  institutions  were 
concerned,  must  necessarily,  in  the 
course  of  tune,  be  neglected,  ta  as 
much  as  the  Scottish  repreeentaliTcs 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  cqb- 
stitute  but  a  small  minority— that  b^ 
entire  centraiieation  of  govenuneri 
tbe  wealth  of  the  lesser  conntzy  woold 
be  gradually  attracted  to  the  grester 
— and  tiiat  no  guarantees  could  joatifj 
the  imprudence  of  parting  with  as 
administrative  and  controUing  power 
ov^  siuh  matters  as  were  inteaded 
to  remain  peculiariy  distinctif e  of 
the  nation.  The  experience  of  weB- 
nigh  a  century  and  a  half  has  proved 
that  such  apprehensions  were  not 
altogether  without  a  foundatii>ii,  sod 
that  the  predicted  tendency  to  ab- 
sorb aud  centralise  was  not  the  mere 
phantom  of  an  inflamed  patriot 
unagination ;  nevertheless,  we  are 
fXw\j  of  opinion  that  the  objec- 
tions whkh  were  raised  to  a  fedeial 
were  of  far  greater  wdght  than  those 
which  could  be  urged  against  an  in- 
corporating  imion.  It  is  imposaiUe, 
we  think,  to  read  the  history  of  W 
century  without  perceiving  that  a  fede- 
ral union,  however  skilfully  6*?^ 
could  hardly  have  been  maintaiiied 
unbroken — it  would  at  any  rate  haw 
en|[endered  jealousies  and  perpetuated 
prejudices  which  are  now  lu4>pily  ^ 
at  rest—and  it  probably  wooid  haw 
been  a  material  bar  to  that  unie- 
stricted  intercourse  winch  has  been 
productive  of  so  much  advantage  to 
both  divisions  of  the  island.  Bat, 
while  granting  this,  we  by  no  means 
intend  to  deny  that  centralisatioD, 
when  pushed  beyond  a  certain  neees- 
sary  point,  may  not  become  a  griev«w» 
which  loudly  calls  for  a  remedy. 

To  judge  from  their  language,  and 
the  general  tone  of  their  opioioo^ 
many  of  our  brethren  in  the  sonth 
seem  to  regard  the  Union  uoiply  <^ 
an  act  by  meuia  of  which  Scotiaod 
was  annexed  to  England.  A  ^^ 
weeks  ago,  a  presumptuous  scribbler 
in  a  London  weekly  joumai,  ^^ 
reviewing  Mr.  Burton^a  work,  de«|> 
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Bated  Scotland  as  the  Incorporated,  in 
eontradiHtioction  to  the  iocorporating 
body;  and  although  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  such  exceeding  ignorance  of 
historical    fact   is    common,  we   are 
nevertheless    constrained    to    bolieve 
that  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
prevails  as  to  the  real  nutnre  of  the 
treaty.      Even  the  language  of  states- 
ix>en  in  Parliament  is  often  inaccurate, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  promote  false 
yfewB  upon  the  subject.    To  talk  of 
the  laws  of  England  or  of  her  Church, 
is  strictly  correct,  for  these  are  pecu- 
liar to,  and  distinctive  of  herself;  but 
such  expressions  as  the  Engltsli  flag, 
English    army,    English    parliament, 
diLC,  are  altogether  mappropriate,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  Treaty  or  Union  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  absolute  dead 
letter.    These  things  may  be  deemed 
trifles;  but  still  there  is  a  significance 
in  wwda,  which  becomes  the  greater 
the  ofiener  they  are  employed.    We 
bave,  however,  no  desire  to  cavil  about 
terms;  nor  would  we  have  noticed 
such  a  matter,  if  it  were  not  also  evi- 
dent that  there  has  been,  for  some 
time  past,  and  still  is,  a  tendency  to 
regara  Scotland  in  the  lieht  of  a  snb> 
•idiary  province,  and  to  deal  with  her 
accordingly.     Snch,  we  say,  is   the 
case  at  present ;  but  we  do  not  there- 
lore  by  any  means  conclude  that  there 
is  a  desire  to  defraud  us  of  our  privi- 
leges, or  to  degrade  us  from  our  proper 
position.    We  believe  that  we  have 
grievances  for  which  we  require  re- 
press; but  we  are  induced  to  attri- 
bute the  existence  of  these  grievances, 
moat  of  which  have  been  generated 
by  neglect,  rather  to  the  limited  num- 
ber of  our  national  representatives, 
and  the  inadequate  provision  whieh 
has  been  made  for  the  administration 
of  Scottish  a&irs,  than  to  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  British  statesmen 
to  withhold  from  us  what  we  consider 
to  be  our  due.    Still,  aa  claimants, 
and  especially  aa  claimanta  under  so 
solemn  a  treaty,  we  are  not  only  en- 
titled, but  bound  to  state  our  case, 
wluch  we  shall   do,  we  hope,  with 
proper  temperance  and  discretion. 

We  have  often  been  tokl,  especially 
of  late  yeara,  that  any  expreaaion  of 
whai  is  called  Seottaah  nationality  is 
Absurd,  and  likely  to  be  injuriona  to 
the  geaerai  interest  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  those  joumala  who  have  taken 


npon  themselves  the  task  of  ridiculing 
any  movement  on  the  part  of  Scots- 
men to  obtain  what  they  consider  to 
be  their  just  privileges  under  a  solemn 
international  treaty,  beseech  us  not 
**  to  engage  in  a  disgraceful  imitation 
of  the  worst  features  of  Irish  charac- 
ter." We  certainly  have  no  intention 
of  imitating  the  Irish;  but  we  have 
as  little  idea  of  relinquishing  that 
which  is  our  own,^or  of  snbmittinff 
to  domineering  pretensions  whicl 
have  not  a  shadow  of  a  foundation  to 
reat  on.  In  all  matters  common  to 
the  British  empire,  we  acknowledge 
but  one  interest— in  all  matters  pecu- 
liar to  Scotland,  we  claim  a  right  to 
be  heard. 

To  say  that  Scottish  nationality  ia 
a  dream  without  an  object,  is  to  deny 
history,  snd  to  fly  in  the  face  of  fael. 
The  Union  neither  did  nor  could  de- 
nationalise us.     It  left  us  in  undi»- 
tarbed  possession  of  our  national  laws 
and    our    national  relimon;    and   ft 
further  provided,  as  wen  as  could  be 
done  at  the  period,  and  most  anxionsly, 
for  the  future  maintenance  of  those 
institutions  which  the  state  is  bound 
to  foster  and  preserve.    If  it  had  been 
intended  that  in  all  time  coming  the 
Imperial   Parliament  of  Britain    was 
to  have  full  liberty  to  deal  as  it  pleased 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Scotland, 
certainly  there  would  not  have  been 
inserted  \n  the  treaty  those  stringent 
clauses,  which,  while   they  maintak 
the  institutions  of  the  past,  lay  down 
rules  for  their  regulation  in  the  future. 
These  were,  to  all  intents  and  par- 
poses,  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
treaty;  and  to  that  treaty,  both  In 
word  and  spirit,  we  look  and  appeal. 
We  can  assure  our  friends  in  the  south 
that  they  will  hear  nothing  of  what  a 
polished  and  judicious  journalist  haa 
had  the  exquisite  taste  to  term  '^a 
parcel  of  trash  about  Bannockbum, 
and  sticksof  sulphur  of  which  a  school- 
boy, in  his  calmer  moments,  micflit 
feel  ashamed. "    We  have  no  intentioii 
whatever,  as  the  same  omaoient  «f 
letters  has  averred,  of  demanding  a 
repeal  of  the  Union — on  the  contrary, 
our  demand  resolves  itself  into  tfavs, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  should  be 
curved,  and  the  same  eonsideratioii 
be  Aown  by  Pariiamest  to  matten 
whkh  are  purely  Scottish,  aa  to  thoae 
which  relate  exohi^ely  to  England. 
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And  until  it  «ha11  be  received  as  right* 
eou8  doctrine,  that  men  are  not  ontjr 
ridiculous,  but  culpable,  in  demanding 
what  has  been  guaranteed  to  them, 
we  shall  give  such  assistance  as  lies 
in  our  power  to  any  movement  in 
Scotland  for  the  vindication  of  the 
national  rights. 

That  the  provisions  of  the  Trea^ 
of  Union  were  just  and  equitable,  will 
not  be  disputed.  They  were  adjusted 
with  much  care,  with  much  difficulty, 
and  were,  in  many  points  of  view, 
exceedingly  favourable  to  Scotland. 
But,  unfortunately,  almost  from  the 
very  outset,  a  series  of  infringements 
began.  Mr.  Burton,  who  certainly 
does  not  exaggerate  Scottish  griev- 
ances, remarks,  **  that  many  of  the 
oalamities  following  on  the  Union 
had  much  encouragement,  if  they  did 
not  sprinff  from  that  haughty  English 
nature  which  would  not  condescend 
to  sympathise  in,  or  even  know  the 
peculiarities  of  their  new  fellow-coun- 
trymen." We  go  even  further  than 
this ;  for  we  are  convinced  that,  had 
the  provisions  of  the  Union  ^  been 
•enipulously  observed,  and  a  judici- 
ous delicacy  used  in  the  framing  of 
the  new  regulations  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  fiscal 
system — had  the  pride  of  the  Scots  not 
been  wantonly  wounded,  and  a  stronji^ 
eolour  given  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
Toigar  that  the  national  cause  had 
been  betrayed — it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  no  serious  rising  would 
have  been  attempted  on  behalf  of  the 
Stuarts.  Obviously  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Enfflish  to  have  conciliated  the 
Scots,  and  by  cautious  and  kindly 
treatment  to  have  reconciled  them  to 
their  new  position.  But  conciliation 
is  not  one  of  the  arts  for  which  Eng- 
lishmen are  famed ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  nation  was  possess- 
ed with  the  idea  that  the  Scots  had, 
•omehow  or  other,  obtained  a  better 
bargain  than  they  were  altogether 
entiUed  to.  Moreover,  the  English 
were  then,  as  some  of  them  are  even 
now,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  history, 
temper,  and  feelmgs  of  the  northern 
population.  Mr.  Burton  very  justly 
remarks : — 

'*  The  people  of  Scotland,  indeed,  knew 
England  much  better  than  the  people  of 
England  knew  Scotland— perhaps  ss  any 
TJlbge  knows  a  metropous  better  than 


the  people  of  the  metropolis  know  ths 
village.  Those  who  pursued  hiatoricsl 
literature,  it  is  true,  were  aeqnainted 
with  the  emphatie  history  of  the  peo[  It 
inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  theislaDd, 
and  were  taught  by  it  to  respect  and  fear 
them;  but  the  ordinary  Engliehman  knew 
no  more  about  them  than  he  did  aboa^ 
the  natives  of  the  Faroe  or  Scilly  islea. 
The  efforts  of  the  pamphleteers  to  make 
Scotland  known  to  tne  English  at  the 
period  of  the  Union,  are  Hke  the  mis- 
sionary  efforts  at  the  present  day  to  in- 
struct people  about  the  polioy  oi  the 
Caffres  or  the  Japanese." 

No  sooner  was  the  Union  effected, 
than  disputes  began  about  duties. 
Illegal  seizures  of  Scottish  vessels 
were  made  by  the  authorities.  Eng- 
lishmen, wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws 
and  habits  of  tnose  among  whom  they 
were  to  reside,  were  appointed  to 
superintend  the  revenue ;  and,  at 
sometimes  occurs  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  dogmatic  adherence  of  such 
men  to  the  technicalities  of  the  **  sys- 
tem" under  which  they  were  bred, 
and  their  intolerance  of  any  other 
method,  made  them  peculiarly  odious, 
and  cast  additional  unpopularity  upon 
the  English  name.  If  we  again  qnote 
Mr.  Burton  on  this  subject,  it  is  less 
with  the  view  of  exposing  what  for- 
merly  took  place,  than  in  the  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  his  remarks,  not 
altogether  inapplicable  even  now, 
may  penetrate  the  obtuse  mist  which 
shrouds  our  public  departments ;  and 
lead  to  some  relaxation  of  that  bigot- 
ed bureaucracy  which  prevails  in 
the  Government  offices.  It  has  been, 
we  are  aware,  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
that  the  local  business  of  any  district 
is  best  conducted  bv  a  stranger.  Our 
view  is  directly  the  reverse.  We 
maintain  that  an  inUmate  knowledge 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  is  to 
transact  is  a  hi^fh  qualification  for  an 
official ;  and  it  is  mnch  to  be  reset- 
ted that  the  opposite  system  has  been 
pursued  in  London,  under  the  baneful 
influence  of  centralisation. 

*'  Cause  of  enmity  still  more  formidable 
passed  across  to  Scotland  itsel(  where 
the  Englishman  showed  hislesst  amiable 
charaoteristica  To  mans^^e  the  revenue 
new  commissioners  of  excise  and  customi 
were  appointed,  consisting  in  a  great 
measure  of  Englishmen,  liiey  were  fol- 
lowed by  subordinate  officers  trained  is 
the  English  method  of  realising  the 
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duties  w1mm6  duitribiiti<m  throaghoiit 
1li«  country  afforded  opportanities  for 
Myingthat  a  swarm  of  harpies  had  been 
let  loose  on  the  deyoted  land,  to  suck  its 
blood  and  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the 
oppressed  people.  The  ^glishman's 
national  character  is  not  the  best  adapt- 
ed for  such  delicate  o[>erationsw  He  lays 
his  hand  to  his  functions  with  a  steaay 
sternness,  and  resolute  unconsciousness 
of  the  external  conditions  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  Hie  subordinate  officer 
generally  feels  bound,  with  unhesitating 
singleness  of  purpose,  to  the  peculiar 
methods  followed  at  home  in  his  own  *  de- 
partment,' as  being  the  only  true  and 
•oand  methods.  He  has  no  toleration  for 
any  other,  and  goes  to  his  duty  among 
strangers  as  one  surrounded  by  knaves 
and  foolst  whose  habits  and  ideas  must 
be  treated  with  disdain.  Thus  has  it 
often  happened,  that  the  collective 
honesty  and  national  fidelity  to  ensage- 
ments  of  the  English  people,  have  been 
neutralised  by  the  tyrannical  pride  and 
tnrly  unadaptability  of  the  individual 
men  whojiave  come  in  contact  with 
other  nations." 

These  annngements  were  evidently 
unwise,  as  being  calculated  to  produce 
tfaroitghout  the  country  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  whom  the  Government  ought 
to  have  conciliated  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  There  is  much  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  as  well  as  shrewd- 
ness, among  the  Scottish  peasantry 
and  burghers;  and  their  hearty  co- 
operation and  good-will  would  have 
been  an  efiectuS  barrier  against  any 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  Hanoverian 
sncoession.  To  that,  indeed,  as  a 
security  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Presbjrterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, thejr  were  well  inclined;  and, 
therefore,  tt  was  of  the  more  moment 
that  they  should  be  reconciled  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  Union. 
But  instead  of  the  fair  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  dark  one  was  imprudently 
presented  to  them.  The  taxation  was 
greatly  increased,  the  measures  alter- 
ed according  to  a  foreign  standard, 
and  a  degree  of  rigour  exercised  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  to  which  they 
had  been  previously  unaccustomed. 
Against  these  immediate  burdens  and 
innovations,  it  was  of  no  use  to  expa- 
tiate upon  future  prospects  of  national 
prosperity  as  an  off-set  The  Com- 
mons, never  keenly  in  favour  of  the 
Union,  began  presently  to  detest  it; 


and,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  wish 
success  to  the  Jacolnte  cause,  it  was 
pretty  generally  understood  that  they 
would  take  no  active  measures  to  op- 
pose a  rising  which  at  least  might 
have  the  efSect  of  freeing  them  from  a 
burdensome  connection. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  in- 
judicious than  the  eariy  legislation  of 
the  United  Parliament  m  regard  to 
Scottaah  af&ire.  In  order  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  the  English  officers 
of  customs  and  excise  located  in  the 
north,  who  could  not  understand  the 
technicalities,  and  would  not  observe 
the  forms  of  a  law  to  which  they  were 
habitually  strangers,  it  was  determin- 
ed that  the  Scottish  Justices  of  the 
Peace  should  be  made  fac-mmiles  of 
the  English.  We  may  conceive  the 
horror  of  a  grim  Presbyterian  west- 
country  laird  at  finding  himself  asso^ 
ciated  in  the  commission  with  ''the 
most  reverend  fatiier  in  Christ,  and 
our  faithful  counsellor,  Thomas  Arch- 
bbhop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all 
England,  and  metropohtan  thereof!** 
Then  came  the  abolition  of  the  Scot- 
tish Privy  Council,  and  a  new  act  for 
the  trial  of  treason,  superseding  the  au- 
thori^'  of  the  Coiui;  of  Justiciair,  and 
introducing  the  commission,  unmtelU- 
mble  to  Scottish  ears,  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer.  Hiis  was  passed  in  the  face 
of  the  united  opposition  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Scottish  members.  Then 
came  the  Patronage  Act,  which  eifoct- 
ed  a  schism  in  the  church,  and  others 
more  or  less  injurious  or  injudicious; 
80  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Burton,  ^  that  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  had  they  desired  to 
alienate  Scotland,  and  create  a  prema> 
ture  revulsion  against  the  Union, 
could  not  have  pursued  a  course  bet- 
ter directed  to  such  an  end.*'  In  fact, 
the  existence  of  the  Union  was  at  one 
time  in  the  greatest  peril.  The  Scot- 
tish  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  almost  to  a  man  return- 
ed on  the  Revolution  interest,  held  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  propriety  of  taking  steps  to  have 
the  Union  mssolved;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  a  single  dissen- 
tient voice.  ^  Lockhart,  the  member 
for  Mid-Lothian,  who  summoned  the 
meeting,  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  his 
statement,  tho  most  important  points 
of  which  were  as  follows :  **  That  the 
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Scots  tnde  wu  sank  and  destroyed 
by  the  many  prohibitions,  re^latioDs» 
and  impositions  on  it,  and  ue  heavy 
taxes  imposed  on  the  native  produee 
ipd  manufacture  (all  which  were  cal- 
culated and  adapted  to  the  conveni- 
ency  and  circumstances  of  England^ 
with  which  those  of  Scotland  dkl  no- 
ways correspond) ;  and  that  the  conn- 
tiy  was  exhausted  of  money,  by  the 
remittance  of  so  great  a  part  of  the 
public  taxes,  and  the  great  recourse 
of  80  many  Scotsmen  to  London :  if 
matters  stood  long  on  such  a  footing, 
the  ruin  and  misery  of  Scotland  was 
wiavoidable:  that  from  the  haughty 
and  insolent  treatment  we  had  lately 
received,  it  was  suflSciently  evident 
we  could  enect  no  just  remress  from 
the  English.^  The  result  of  the  con* 
ference  was  a  communication  with  the 
Scottish  Representative  Peers,  who 
were  also  by  this  time  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  the  Union;  and  Uie  Earl 
of  Findlater,  selected  as  the  mouth- 
|Nece  of  the  party,  moved  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
equal  division  of  the  members  present, 
llie  motion  was  lost  by  the  small 
Buuority  of  three  upon  the  proxies. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  debate 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  his  brother. 
Lord  flay,  botb  warm  friends  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  spoke  strongty 
in  favour  of  the  motion ;  thus  show- 
ing how  keenl}r  and  universally  the 
attempt  to  provincialise  Scotland  waa 
felt  by  all  classes.  It  became  evident 
that  under  such  a  system  of  adminis- 
tration, Scotland  could  not  long  re- 
main tranquil;  and,  accordingly,  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  was  followed 
by  the  raising  of  the  insurrectionary 
standard. 

Mar's  rebellion  was  at  length  quell- 
ed, mainly  through  the  efforts  and 
personal  popularity  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  In  all  human  probability  it 
never  would  have  taken  place  but  for 
the  encouragement  held  out  to  the 
Jacobites  by  the  universal  discontent 
of  Scotland..  But  in  spite  of  every 
warning,  the  ministers  of  the  day  per- 
severed in  a  line  of  conduct  most  of- 
fensive to  the  northern  population. 
They  suppressed  the  important  office 
of  the  Scottish  Secretary  of  State,  as 
if  the  alFairs  of  that  kingdom  were  of 
BO  little  importance,  that  an  English 


Secretary,  who  knew  notidiig  of  (hi 
people  or  ihm  kws,  was  perfeedy 
competent  to  superinleBd  their  bmU 
nesa  in  addition  to  that  of  the  other 
country.  Such  an  arrmgement  n 
Hua,  however,  was  too  preposterous 
to  remain  unaltered.  Tiie  En|^ 
Secretary  nJgfat  just  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  administer  the  aflUrs  of 
Muscovy  as  those  of  Seothind;  aad 
in  process  of  time,  the  functions  of 
Secretary  were  quietly  handed  over 
to  the  Lord  Advocate---a  eombmatioii 
of  which  the  countiy  has  had  mmk 
reason  to  com}^n,  and  whidi  it  eer> 
lainly  ought  not  to  tolerate  longer. 
The  history  of  the  eoimtry  between 
1715  and  1745,  is,  with  the  excepdoa 
of  a  short  period  during  which  (he 
Duke  of  Argyle  exercaed  a  sort  of 
provisional  vice-royalty,  little  else 
than  a  catalogue  of  repeated  innova- 
tions and  dissenaions.  At  that  time 
Scotland  was  regarded  by  Eng^ 
statesmen  as  a  danfferoua  and  smoul- 
dering volcano ;  and  fully  half  a  cea^ 
tury,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Union,  went  by,  before  anything  like 
a  feeling  of  cordiality  was  established 
between  the  two  nations. 

When  we  regard  Scotland  as  it  is 
now— tranquil,  prosperoua,  and  enter- 
prising — ^we  are  naturally  led  to  wonder 
at  the  exceeding  greatDess  of  the 
change.  The  change,  however,  is  not 
in  the  character  of  the  people :  they 
are  still  as  jealous  of  what  they  esteem 
to  be  their  just  rights  and  guaranteed 
privileges  as  ever ;  but  they  have  felt, 
and  fully  appreciate,  the  advantages 
which  they  have  derived  from  the 
Union ;  a  closer  intercourse  has  taagfat 
them  to  respect  and  admire  the  many 
estimable  qualities  of  the  English  cha- 
racter; and  they  perceive  that  a  veiT 
great  deal  of  the  aggression  of  whki 
their  fathers  complained,  and  which 
led  not  only  to  heartburnings  but  to 
civil  strife,  arose  rather  from  ignoranoe 
than  from  deliberate  intention  of  of- 
fence. And  if,  even  now,  there  are 
some  matters  with  regard  to  which 
they  consider  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived justice,  these  have  not  been,  and 
will  not  be,  made  the  sul^ects  of  s 
reckless  agitation.  No  one  believes 
that  there  is  any  design  on  the  part  of 
Enijland  to  deal  unkindly  or  unfairlv 
with  her  sister.  We  may,  indeed, 
complain  that  purely  Scottish  matters 
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an  troatod  with  eoimanative  iodfffsiw 
aneo  in  the  Biitiah  House  of  Com- 
maa»;  bat,  then,  it  is  impoeaible  to 
forget  that  the  great  nu^joiity  of  the 
BDieoibeiB  kaow  Yery  little  iiideed  of 
the  Scottish  laws  and  inatitutioBa. 
There  is  wom  truth  in  one  ohserva- 
fioa  of  the  7Vme»— thon^  the  writer 
mtended  it  for  a  sneer — ^'that  the 
Scottish  reptesentatives  in  London  are 
Bot  only  regarded  with  the  deepest 
leapecty  bat  to  them  the  hlgfaeBt  of  all 
comphmoitB  ia  paid -^namely,  that 
when  a  Seotch  subjeet  is  brought  be- 
fore the  Houae,  almost  invariaUy  the 
matter  is  left  to  their  own  dccisiiMi, 
without  interference  of  any  kmd.*' 
If  the  Times  could  have  aoded  that 
Scottish  business  obtained  that  promi- 
nence to  which  it  is  entitled — that  our 
billa  were  not  invaiiably  shuffled  off 
and  postponed,  as  if  they  related  to 
matters  of  no  moment  wluiteYer —  the 
statement  might  be  accepted  as  satia- 
fiMstory.  Even  as  it  is,  we  are  not 
inclitted  to  stand  greatly  upon  our 
dignify.  Neglect  is,  upon  the  whole, 
preferable  to  over-legislation;  and  we 
are  not  covetous  of  the  repetition  of 
such  experiments  as  were  made  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  our  banking 
system.  But,  so  fiu*  as  we  know,  be- 
yond an  occaaonal  grumble  at  slight 
and  delay,  there  has  been  no  serious 
remonstrance  on  this  head.  What  we 
do  remonstrate  against  is,  that  while 
exposed  to  an  eoual  taxation  with 
England,  Scothmd  does  not  receive 
the  same,  or  anything  like  the  same, 
encouragement  for  her  national  insd- 
tntions,  and  that  her  local  interests 
are  not  properly  cared  for  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government 

We  are  very  anxious  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  stated  fairly  and  calmly, 
so  that  our  brethren  in  the  south  may 
judge  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
there  is  substantive  reason  in  the  ap- 
peal for  ^  Justice  to  Scotland'*  which, 
naving  been  faintly  audible  for  many 
vears,  is  now  sounded  throughout  the 
land.  We  have  anything  but  a  wish 
to  make  mountains  out  of  molehills, 
or  to  magnify  and  parade  trifles  as 
positive  grievances.  Therefore  we 
shall  not  allude  to  such  matters  as 
heraidric  arrangements,  though  why 
the  stipuUitions  made  by  treaty  with 
regard  to  these  should  be  violated  or 
overlcoked,   we   cannot   comprehend. 


If  emiilema  aie  to  be  letafaied  at  all, 
they  ought  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  things  wiuch 
they  represent  Our  real  complainta, 
however,  are  not  of  a  nature  which 
will  admit  of  so  easy  a  remedy  as  the 
^plication  of  a  painter's  brush,  or  a 
readjustment  of  auarteiings;  nor  can 
they  be  laughed  down  by  silly  sneers 
at  the  attitude  of  the  Scottish  Lion, 
lliey  are  substantial  and  specific ;  and 
both  the  honour  and  the  interest  of 
Scothmd  are  concerned  in  obtaining 
their  redress. 

And  first  we  maintain,  and  refer  to 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  our  present 
anangements  as  proof,  that  the  equal- 
ity established  between  Encland  and 
Scotland  has  been  observed  only  aa 
regards  equali^  of  taxation,  but  haa 
bMn  disregaraed  in  the  matter  of 
allowances.  We  ask  Englishmen, 
against  whom  the  charge  of  pecuniary 
injustice  has  almost  never  been  made, 
and  who  frequently  have  erred,  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  coanectioa  and  subsidy, 
on  the  other  side,  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  the  fiwts  whkh  we  are 
about  to  adduce. 

The  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Union 
was  to  establish  uniformity  of  trade 
and  privilege,  internal  and  external, 
throupihout  the  United  Kingdom;  to 
equalise  taxation  and  burdens;  and 
to  extinguish  all  trace  of  separate  in- 
terest in  matters  purely  imperial.  But 
it  was  not  intended  by  the  Union  to 
alter  or  innovate  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  either  country^- on  the  con- 
trary, these  were  strictly  excepted  and 
provided  for.  The  previous  acts,  both 
of  the  English  and  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ments, remained  in  force,  applicable 
to  the  two  countries:  but,  for  the 
future,  all  legislation  was  to  be  in- 
trusted to  one  body,  ''  to  be  styled  the 
Parliament  of  Groat  Britain."  Refer- 
ring again  to  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
we  find  anxious  and  careful  provision 
made  for  the  maintenance  in  Scotland 
of  three  national  institutions,  the 
Church,  the  Courts,  and  the  Univer- 
sities; all  of  which  the  united  legis- 
lature was  bound  to  recognise  and 
protect  In  short,  the  whole  spirit 
and  tenor  of  the  Treaty  is,  that, 
without  altering  national  mstitutiona, 
equality  should  be  observed  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  future  administration 
of  the  cotmtry. 
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It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
Union  implied  no  real  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  Scottidi  peoide.  London, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Edinburgh^  be- 
came the  seat  of  ^vemment  Thither 
the  nobility  and  wealthier  gentry 
were  drawn,  and  there  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country  was  expended.  Tliat  was 
the  Lnevitable  consequence  of  the  ar- 
rangement which  was  made,  and  the 
Scots  were  too  shrewd  not  to  per- 
ceive it  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
advantages  which  the  union  offered, 
seemed,  in  prospect  at  least,  to  coun- 
terbalance the  sacrifice;  and  it  was 
understood  that,  though  the  Scottish 
parliament  was  abolished,  and  the 
great  offices  of  state  suppressed,  the 
remanent  local  institutions  were  to 
receive  from  the  British  government 
that  consideration  and  support  which 
was  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  a 
healty  state  of  existence. 

It  18  almost  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Treaty  of  Union  was  not  more  distinct 
and  specific  on  those  points ;  and  that 
no  stipulation  was  made  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
revenue  raised  from  Scotland  within 
her  bounds.  That  such  a  guarantee 
would  have  been  advantageous  b  now 
evident;  for  instead  of  diminishing,  the 
tendency  towards  centralisation  has  be- 
come greater  than  ever.  No  govern- 
ment hoB  tried  to  check  it — indeed,  we 
question  whether  public  men  are  fully 
aware  of  its  evQ. 

As  a  country  advances  in  wealth, 
the  seat  of  government  will  always 
mpve  the  centre  point  of  attraction. 
The  fascinations  of  the  court,  the  con- 
course of  the  nobility,  the  necessary 
throng  of  the  leading  commoners  of 
Britain  during  the  parliamentary  season, 
are  all  in  favour  of  the  metropolis.  To 
this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  must 
submit,  and  do  so  cheeifully ;  but  not 
by  any  means  because  we  are  in  the 
situation  of  an  English  province.  It 
never  was  intended  to  make  us  such, 
nor  could  the  whole  power  of  England, 
however  exerted,  have  de^^radcd  us  to 
that  position.  London  is  not  our 
capital  city,  nor  have  we  any  interest 
in  its  aggrandisement.  We  do  not 
acknowl(^e  the  authority,  in  mat- 
ters of  law,  of  the  Chief-Justice  of 
England — ^we  are  altogether  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  southern  Ecclesiasti- 


cal Courts.  These  are  not  aocideiitBl 
exceptions;  they  are  necMsary  parti 
of  the  system  by  which  it  was  pro* 
vided  that,  in  ul  things  concerning 
our  local  administration,  we  were  to 
have  local  courts,  local  powers,  and  a 
local  executive.  We  comf^ain  that, 
in  this'  respect,  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
has  not  been  observed.  Our  Boanu 
of  Custom  and  CommissionerB  of  Ex- 
cise have  been  abolished ;  the  revenues 
of  the  Scottish  Woods  and  Forests  are 
administered  in  London,  and  applied 
almost  entirely  to  English  purposes; 
and  a  like  centralisation  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  departments  of  the 
Stamps  and  Post-office. 

But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  these 
are  grievances  more  riuidowy  than 
real,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  mentioned  above.  Hie 
hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown 
in  Scotiand  amount  to  a  very  large 
sum,  all  of  which  is  sent  to  Lon- 
don, but  hardly  a  penny  of  it  ever 
returns.  Holyrooo,  Dnnferrafine, 
Linlithgow  —  aU  our  old  historical 
buildings  and  oljects  of  interest,  are 
allowed  to  crumble  into  decay;  be- 
cause the  administration  of  a  fund 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  such 
purposes  is  confided  to  Engiishmen, 
who  care  nothing  whatever  about  the 
matter.  By  one  vote  in  the  present 
year,  £181,960  were  devoted  to  the 
repair  and  embellishment  of  royal 
palaces,  parks,  and  pleasure-grounds 
m  England ;  but  it  seems  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  there  are  no  funds  avail- 
able for  the  repair  of  Holyrood.  Of 
course  there  can  be  no  funds,  if  all  our 
money  is  to  be  squandered  m  the 
south,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
nearly  £10,000  lavished  upon  Hamp- 
den Court,  where  royalty  never  re- 
sides. Of  course  there  can  be  no 
funds,  if  £40,000  is  mven  for  a 
palm-house  at  Kew,  ana  upwards  of 
£62,000  for  royal  parks  in  England. 
But  there  are  funds,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  public  accounts,  arismg 
from  the  revenue  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland,  though  most  unjustly  di- 
verted to  other  than  Scottish  pur- 
poses. It  may  be,  however,  that, 
very  soon,  no  such  funds  will  re- 
main. A  large  portion  of  the  Crown 
property  situated  in  Scotland  has 
been  advertised  for  public  sale;   and 
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we  may  be  sore  of  this,  that  not 
even  a  fractional  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  applied  to  the  North  of 
the  Tweed.  Now,  if  the  management 
of  this  branch  of  the  Revenue  had  been 
intniated  to  a  board  in  Edinburgh  (as 
it  formerly  was,  before  the  Barons  of 
Exchequer  were  abolished),  we  ven- 
ture to  say'  that,  without  asking  or 
receiving  one  shilling  of  English 
money,  we  could  have  effectually  res- 
cued ourKclves  from  the  reproach  to 
which  we  are  daily  subjected  by 
strangers,  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  centralisation  has 
been  carried.  They  look  with  won- 
der and  sorrow  at  Holy  rood,  with  her 
rained  chapel,  and  the  bones  of  oar 
Scottish  kings  and  queens  exposed  to 
the  common  gaze,  and  ask  whether 
they  really  are  among  a  people  famous 
for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
cleave  to  the  memories  of  the  past, 
and  to  the  recollections  of  their  for- 
mer glories.  Peering  through  the 
bars  of  that  charnel  vault  where  the 
giant  skeleton  of  Darnley  is  thrown 
beside  the  mouldering  remains  of 
those  who  once  wore  the  crown  and 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  Scotland,  they 
can  recall  no  parallel  instance  of  de- 
secration save  the  abominable  viola- 
tion of  the  sepulchres  of  St.  Denis  by 
the  base  republican  rabble.  And  who 
are  to  blame  for  this  ?  Not  certainly 
the  Scottish  people,  but  those  who 
have  diverted  the  revenues  applicable 
to  purely  national  objects,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  English  palaces  and  the 
purchase  of  London  parks. 

Centmlisation  has  deprived  us  of 
several  important  offices  which  could 
have  been  filled  quite  as  economically 
and  efficiently  for  the  public  service 
in  Scotland  as  in  the  south.  We  are 
hj  no  means  in  favour  of  the  exten- 
sion of  useless  offices,  but  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  such  and 
places  of  responsibility,  where  local 
knowledge  becomes  a  very  high  qua- 
lification. It  is  impossible  that  a 
board,  sitting  in  London,  can  give  the 
same  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Scotland,  or  conduct  business  so  effec- 
tually,  as  if  it  was  located  among 
them.  But,  besides  this,  it  seems  to 
be  a  settled  matter  that  Scottish  offi- 
cial appointments  are  to  be  remune- 
rated on  a  different  scale  from  that 
which  is  applied  in  England  and  in 
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Ireland.  Why  is  it  that  our  offi- 
chils—in  the  Edinburgh  Post-office, 
for  example — ^are  paid  at  a  far  lower 
rate  than  those  who  perform  the 
same  duties  in  London  and  in  Dub» 
lin?  Is  it  because  Ireland  contri- 
butes more  than  we  do  to  the  reve- 
nue? Let  us  see.  The  revenue  of 
Scotland  for  the  year  ending  1852 
was  £6,164,804,  of  which  there  was 
expended  in  the  country  j&400,000, 
leaving  iS5,764>804,  which  was  remit- 
ted to  London.  The  revenue  of 
Ireland  for  the  same  period  was 
£4,000,681,  of  which  there  was  ex- 
pended in  Ireland  £3,847,134 ;  leav- 
mg  a  balance  merely  of  £153,547. 
Have  the  people  of  Scotland  no 
reason  to  complain  whilst  this  mon- 
strous inequality  is  tolerated  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Universities, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  a  Government  so 
zealous  as  the  present  affects  to  be  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  to  Lord 
John  Russell  in  particular,  ought  to 
be  objects  of  considerable  interest 
Let  us  see  how  they  have  been  treat- 
ed. In  the  year  1826  a  Commissioner 
was  appointed  by  George  IV.  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  the  Scottish 
Universities,  and  to  report  thereon. 
The  Commissioners,  of  whom  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  one,  made  a 
report  in  1831,  to  the  effect  that,  in 
general,  the  Chairs  were  scandalously 
ilUendowed,  and  that  adequate  and 
complete  provision  should  be  made  in 
all  the  Universities,  so  that  the  ap^ 
pointment  to  the  Chairs  **  should  at  all 
times  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  men 
of  literature  and  science."  Four  or  five 
bulky  blue-books  of  evidence,  &c.,were 
issued ;  but  the  only  party  connected 
with  literature  who  derivea  any  bene- 
fit from  the  commission,  was  the  Eng- 
lish printer.  Not  a  step  has  been 
taken  in  consequence  by  any  adminis- 
tration, aWioueh  Itoo-and-^twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  report  roas  given 
in !  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  objection 
to  found  and  endow  Popish  colleges  in 
Ireland,  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
the  representations  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Protestant  colleges  of  Scotland. 
In  consequence,  the  emohiment  drawn 
from  many  Chairs  in  Scotland  is 
under  £260  per  annum,  even  in  cases 
where  the  Crown  is  patron !  Such  is 
the  liberality  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  Scottish  education 
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in  its  highest  bninches,  even  with  the 
ffloat  positive  reports  recorded  in  its 
favour  I  As  for  mnseums,  antiqaarian 
and  scientific  societies  and  the  like, 
they  are  ieft  entirely  dependent  upon 
private  support  We  do  not  sny  that 
a  Govern ment  is  bound  to  expend  the 
public  money  upon  such  objects  as  the 
latter;  but  it  is  at  all  events  bound 
to  be  impartial ;  and  really,  when  we 
look  at  the  large  sums  devoted  every 
year  as  a  matter  of  course  to  London 
and  Dublin,  while  Edinburgh  is  passed 
over  without  notice,  we  have  a  right 
to  know  for  what  offence  on  our  part 
we  experience  such  insulting  neglect. 
This  is,  moreover,  a  matter  which 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed,  in- 
asmuch as,  if  Edinburgh  is  still  to  be 
re^rded  as  a  capital  city,  she  is  en- 
titled to  fair  consideration  and  sup- 
port in  all  things  relating  to  the 
diffusion  of  arts  and  science.  We  do 
not  desire  to  see  the  multiplication  of 
British  museums;  but  we  wish  to 
participate  directly  in  that  very  lavish 
expenditure  presently  confined  to 
London,  for  what  are  called  the  pur- 
poses of  art.  if  we  are  made  to  pay 
for  pictures,  let  us  at  least  have  some 
among  us,  so  that  our  artists  may  de- 
rive the  benefit.  We  have  all  the 
materials  and  collections  for  a  geolo- 
gical museum  in  Edinburgh,  but  t!ie 
funds  for  the  building  are  denied. 
Nevertheless,  a  grant  of  £18,000  per 
annum  is  made  from  the  public  money 
to  the  geological  museums  of  London 
and  Dublin. 

Passing  from  these  things,  and  re- 
ferring to  public  institutions  of  a 
strictly  charitable  nature,  we  find  no 
trace  whatever  of  state  almonry 'in 
Scotland.  Dublin  last  year  received 
for  its  different  hospitals  £23,654  of 
state  money.  Edinburgh  has  never 
received  the  smallest  contfibutibn. 
Can  any  one  explain  to  us  why  the 
people  of  Scotland  are  called  upon  to 
maintain  their  own  police,  while  that 
of  London  receives  Annually  £  1 31,000, 
that  of  Dublin  £36,000,  and  that  of 
ttie  Irish  counties  £487,000— or  why 
one-half  of  the  constabulary  expense 
in  the  counties  of  England  is  de- 
frayed from  the  consolidated  fbnd, 
while  no  such  allowance  is  made  to 
Scotland?  We  should  like  very 
much  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord 
Palmerston  upon  that  subjeet. 


It  is  anything  but  an  agreeable  t 
for  us  to  repeat  the  items  of  grievanee, 
of  which  these  are  only  a  part.  There 
are  others  highly  discreditable  to  the 
Government,  such  as  the  continued 
delay,  in  spite  of  constant  appUeation, 
to  aevote  any  portion  of  the  public 
money  to  the  formation  of  harboura 
of  refuge  on  the  east  and  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland,  where  shipwrecks 
frequently  occur.  But  enough,  and 
more  th^m  enough,  has  been  said  to 
prove  that,  while  subjected  to  the 
same  taxation,  Scotland  does  not  re- 
ceive the  same  measure  of  allowances 
and  encouragements  as  England,  and 
th^t  the  system  of  centralisation  has 
been  carried  to  a  pernicious  and  un- 
justifiable length.  If  these  are  not 
grievances,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  may  be  the  true  meaning 
of  that  term.  To  many  of  the  English 
public  they  must  be  new,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  they  are  startling;  for  the 
general  impression  is,  that  Scotsmen, 
on  the  whole,  know  pretty  well  how 
to  manage  their  own  afiairs,  and  are 
tolerably  alive  to  their  own  interest. 
That  is  undeniable ;  but  the  peculiarity 
of  the  case  is,  thiU  toe  are  natpermUted 
to  manage  our  oion  affairs.  England 
has  relieved  us  of  the  trouble ;  which 
latter,  however,  we  would  not  grudge 
to  bestow,  if  allowed^  to  do  so.  But 
our  grounds  of  complaint  are  not  new 
to  statesmen  and  officials  of  every 
party.  Representation  after  repre- 
sentation has  been  made,  but  made 
in  vain.  The  press  of  Scotland  has, 
year  after  year,  charged  the  Govern- 
ment with  neglect  of  Scottish  interests, 
and  warned  it  against  persevering  in 
such  a  course;  but  without  efieot 
The  unwillingness  of  the  people  to 
agitate  has  been  construed  into  indif- 
ference; and  now,  when  the  national 
voice  is  raised  in  its  own  defence,  we 
are  taunted  with  previous  silence ! 

Now,  .we  bog  to  repeat  again,  what 
we  have  already  expressed,  that 
we  do  not  believe  it  is  the  wish  of 
Englishmen,  or  of  English  statesmen, 
that  we  should  be  so  unfairly  treated. 
Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
some  of  the  latter  have  expressed 
thedr  conviction  that  Scottish  affiurs 
are  not  well  administered,  and  that 
great  reason  of  complaint  exists.  That 
is  consoling,  perhaps,  but  not  satis- 
factory.   We  are  told  that  we  ought 
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to  be  very  proud,  beeause,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  Scotchman  is  at  the 
head  of  the  goYernment.  Aa  yet  we 
have  seen  no  reason  to  plame  our- 
selves upon  that  accident,  which  in 
no  way  adds  materially  to  the  nap 
tional  glory.  We  shull  reserve  our 
jubilation  thereon,  until  we  have  a 
dbtinct  assurance  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
is  prepared  to  grant  us  substantial 
jasUce.  Of  tha^  as  yet,  no  indica- 
tion  has  been  afforded ;  and,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  were  it  only  for  the 
grace  of  the  movement,  we  would  far 
rather  see  the  reforms  and  readjubt- 
ments  we  require  conceded  to  us,  as 
matter  of  right,  by  an  English  than 
by  a  Scottish  Premier.  What  we 
seek  is  neither  favour  nor  jobbing,  but 
that  attention  to  our  interests  which 
is  our  due.  If  Lord  Aberdeen  thinks 
fit  to  render  it  now,  we  shall,  of 
course,  be  very  glad  to  receive  it; 
bat  we  do  not  eoterttiin  extravagant 
expectations  from  that  quarter.  If 
his  heart  had  really  been  wannly  with 
the  country  of  his  birth,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  suppose  that,  having 
set  his  name,  as  he  did,  to  a  strong 
report  in  favour  of  ^assistance  to  the 
Scottish  universities,  hi  would  have 
allowed  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  elapse  without  mooting  the  subject, 
either  as  a  peer  of  Parliament,  or  as 
an  influential  member  of  more  than  one 
Cabinet ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
that,  with  the  most  deplorable  schism 
in  the  history  of  the  national  Church 
of  Scotland — the  more  deplorable,  be- 
cause it  might  have  been  prevented  by 
wise  and  timely  legislation — }\is  name 
is  inseparably  connected.  Therefore, 
in  80  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned, 
we  see  no  especial  reason  for  glorifica- 
tion in  the  fact  that  Lord  Aberdeen  is 
a  peer  of  Scotland.  That  Lord  Camn- 
bell,  who,  as  the  Times  avers,  **  holos 
the  highes>t  common  law  appointment 
in  the  three  kingdoms,**  was  born  in 
Capar,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Fife, 
by  no  means  reconciles  us  to  the  fact 
of  an  unfair  application  of  the  revenue. 
Lord  Brougham,  we  believe,  first  saw 
the  ligh.  in  Edinburgh — is  his  subse- 
quent occupation  of  the  woolsack  to  be 
considered  a  suflicient  reason  why  the 
citizens  of  the  Scottish  metropolis 
should  be  compelled  to  maintam  their 
own  police,  when  those  of  London 
and  Dublin  are  paid  out  of  tlie  impe 


rial  revenue?  Really  it  would  ap. 
pear  that  notorieties  are  sometimes 
expensive  productions.  With  pro 
found  respect  for  ihe  eminent' indivip 
duals  referred  to,  we  would  rather, 
on  the  whole,  surrender  the  iredit  of 
thdr  birth,  than  accept  that  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  vested  rights  of  the 
nation. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  reality  of 
the  grievance  is  made  out — as  to 
which  we  presume  there  can  be  no 
question,  for  the  matters  we  have 
referred  to  are  of  public  notoriety — 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  re- 
medy ought  to  be  applied.  Undoubt- 
edly much  is  in  the  power  of  Minis- 
ters. They  nuLj  select  more  than 
one  point  of  grievance  for  carative 
treatment;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ma> 
possibly  endeavour,  in  bis  next  t'nan- 
cial  arrangements,  to  atone  for  past 
neglect;  but  it  is  not  by  such  means 
as  these  that  the  evil  can  be  wholly 
eradicated.  We  must  look  to  the 
system  in  order  to  ascertain  why 
Scotland  should  have  been  exposed 
so  long  to  so  much  injustice;  and, 
believing  as  we  do,  that  there  was  no 
deliberate  intention  to  slight  her  in^ 
terests,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  fault  has  arisen  from 
the  utterly  inadeqaate  provision  made 
by  the  State  for  the  administration  of 
her  internal  affairs. 

The  absurd  idea  that  ihe  true  pos  - 
tion  of  ScotUmd  is  merely  that  of  a 
province,  h.  s  received  countenance 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Mini- 
ster in  the  British  Cabinet  directly 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Scottish  afl^r.:'.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
Home  Secretary  for  the  United  King- 
dom; but  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
the  holder  of  that  ofiSce  to  have 
an  inti  t  ate  acquaintance  with  the 
laws,  institutions,  and  internal  rela- 
tionsL  of  the  northern  division  of  th ; 
island.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in 
general,  knows  nothing  about  us,  and 
28  compelled  to  rely,  in  almost  every 
case,  upon  the  information  which  he 
receives  from  the  Lord  Advocate. 
N.  w,  the  position  of  a  Lord  Advocate 
is  this :  He  must  be  a  Scottish  bai^ 
rister,  and  he  usually  is  one  who  has 
risen  to  eminence  m  his  profession. 
But  he  has  had  no  experienee  of  publie 
affairs,  and  usually  little  intercourse 
with  public  men,  before  he  receives 
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her  Majesty's  commiBsion  as  first  law 
officer  of  the  Crown.  He  has  Dot  been 
trained  to  Parliament,  for  a  Scottish 
barrister  is  necessarily  tied  to  his  own 
courts,  and  cannot,  as  his  English 
brethren  may,  prosecute  his  profession 
while  holding  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
Thus,  even  supposing  him  to  be  a  man 
of  real  eminence  and  ahiliiy — and  we 
are  glad  to  express  our  opinion  that, 
of  late  years,  the  office  has  been 
worthily  filled — be  enters  the  House 
of  Commons  without  parliamentary 
experience,  and  has  very  little  leisure 
allowed  him  to  acquire  it.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  he  is,  as  public  prosecutor, 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  criminal  business  of  Scotland ; 
and  he  is  the  Crown  adviser  in^ivil 
cases.  Then  he  has  his  own  practice 
to  attend  to,  which  generally  increases 
rather  t^n  diminishes  after  his  offi- 
cial elevation;  and  in  attending  to 
that  in  Edinburgh,  he  is  absent  from 
London  during  half  the  parliamentary 
session — ^in  fact,  is  seldom  there,  ex- 
cept when  some  important  bill  under 
bis  especial  charge  is  in  progress*. 
Besides  this,  the  office  of  Lord  Advo- 
cate is  understood  to  be  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  bench.  One  gentleman, 
now  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
did  not  hold  the  office  of  Lord  Advo- 
cate for  three  months,  and  never  had 
a  seat  in  Parliament  In  the  course 
of  last  year  (1852), no  less  than  three 
individuals  were  appointed  Lords  Ad- 
vocate in  succession,  and  two  of  them 
did  not  sit  in  the  House.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  it  rarely  happens 
that  a  Lord  Advocate  can  acquire  a 
reputation  for  statesmanship — ho  has 
neither  the  time,  the  training,  the 
fiu^ilities,  nor  the  ordinary  motives  of 
doing  so.  At  any  moment,  even  on 
the  eve  of  completing  some  important 
national  measure,  he  may  be  sum- 
moned to  the  bench,  and,  in  such  an 
event,  the  interests  of  the  country 
are  tied  up  until  his  successor  in 
office  has  Deen  able  to  procure  a 
seat,  and  has  become,  in  tome  mea- 
sure, reconciled  to  the  novel  atmos- 
phere of  St  Stephen's. 

This  is,  beyond  all  question,  a  bad 
systeoq.  The  peculiar  legal  functions 
of  the  Lord  Aavocate  are,  in  addition 
to  his  private  practice,  a  burden  quite 
heavy  enough  for  any  single  pair  of 
shoulders  to  sustain;    nor  is  it  con- 


sonant either  with  the  dignity  or  the 
convenience  of  the  country,  that  he 
should  be  made  to  act  as  a  sort  of  as- 
sessor or  adviser  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. He  ought  certainly  to  be  in 
Pariiament,  as  the  Attorney-General 
of  England  is,  to  give  advice  in  legal 
matters,  but  no  further.  The  training 
of  the  bar  is  not  by  any  means  that 
which  tends  to  the  development  of 
administrative  qualities;  and,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  we  have  shown  that 
the  precarious  nature  of  the  office  must 
preclude  the  holder  of  it  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  official  experience.  But, 
in  fact,  as  those  who  have  had  public 
business  to  transact  in  London  know 
full  well,  there  is  no  order  or  ar- 
rangement whatever  provided  for  the 
adminbtration  of  Scottish  affiurs. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  deputation 
sent  to  London  about  some  local 
matter.  They  naturally,  in  the  first 
instance,  direct  their  steps  to  the 
Lord  Advocate,  who,  if  in  toun — 
by  no  means  a  certain  occurrence — 
receives  them  with  great  courtesy, 
listens  to  their   storv,  and   then,  re- 

f  retting  that  the  subject  in  qucFtion 
oes  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  bU 
department,  refers  them  to  the  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  They  recount 
their  tale  to  that  official,  who  really 
seems  to  exhibit  some  interest,  but 
discovers,  after  a  time,  that  they 
should  have  made  application  to  the 
Board  of  Wo  ds  and  Forests.  Thither 
they  go,  and  are  probably  referred  to 
some  clerk  or  under-secretary,  brim- 
ful of  conceit,  and  exclusively  Engli^ 
in  his  notions.  He  refers  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  but  that 
man  of  figures  is  too  busy  to  listen  to 
them,  and  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter.  He  suggests  an  applicaticm 
to  the  Home  Secretary.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  the  pink  of  politeness,  sniiles, 
bows,  and  remits  them  to  tlie  know- 
ledge of  tl  e  Lord  Advocate.  By  this 
time  half  the  deputation  have  left, 
and  the  others  are  savage  and  ex- 
cited. They  are  advised  to  memo- 
rialise the  Treasury,  which  they  do^ 
and  receive  an  immediate  reply  that 
''my  Lords"  will  take  the  matter 
into  their  consideration.  And  so  in 
all  probability  they  do ;  but  it  turns 
out  at  the  last  moment  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  £>  chequer  has  % 
ruling    voice   in   the    matter:    and. 
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as  his  financial  arrangfements  for  the 
year  are  already  made,  the  application 
must  stand  oyer  to  be  considered  at  a 
future  period. 

It  is  now  fall  time  that  a  new 
order  of  things  should  be  introduced, 
and  that  tiie  afEaira  of  Scotland  should 
be  administered  by  a  responsible  Se- 
cretary of  State  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  We  have,  on  every  ground, 
full  right  to  demand  this.  The  pub- 
lic revenue  levied  from  Scotland  is 
larger  than  that  of  either  Holland, 
Belgium,  Naples,  Sardinia,  or  Sweden 
and  Norway.  It  is  larger  than  the 
combined  revenues  of  Bavaria,  Den- 
marlr,  Greece,  and  Switzerland.  The 
revenue  of  Ireland  is  one-third  less 
than  ours,  and  yet  Ireland  has  not 
only  a  Secretary  of  State,  but  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  No  one  surely  can  venture 
to  say  that  the  interests  here  involved 
are  too  trifling  to  require  superintend- 
ence, or  that  any  oi^nisation  would 
be  superfluous.  For  our  own  part, 
having  watched  narrowly  for  years  the 
working  of  the  present  absurd  and  un- 
Tcirulated  system,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  ^i^Iare  our  conviction  that  justice 
never  can,  and  never  will,  be  done  to 
Scotland  until  its  affairs  are  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  separate 
Secretary  of  State.  This  point  can- 
not be  pressed  too  strongly.  The 
wealth,  importance,  and  position  of 
the  country  justify  the  demand ;  and 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  any 
one  sound  or  substantial  reason  for 
denying  it 

Another  point,  and  it  is  one  of  vast 
importance,  is  to  insist  that,  at  the 
next  adjustment  of  the  representation, 
Scothmd  shall  send  its  just  proportion 
of  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. At  present,  whether  the  test 
of  revenue  or  of  population  be  ap^ 
plied,  we  are  inadequately  represented 
as  contrasted  with  England.  We  pay 
more  than  a  ninth  of  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  we 
have  only  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  re- 
presentation. It  is  quite  necessary 
that  this  should  be  remedied,  so  that 
our  interests  may  be  properly  and 
efficienilv  attended  to  in  the  legisla- 
ture. We  care  not  what  criterion  is 
taken — whether  that  of  revenue   or 


that  of  population— but  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  and  expect,  that  in 
this  matter  also  we  shall  be  deidt 
with  according  to  the  same  measure 
which  is  applied  to  England.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  each  of  our 
Scottish  members  represents  an  ave- 
rage population  of  64,166;  whilst  one 
member  is  returned  for  every  36,846 
of  the  population  of  England.  The 
appojtionment  ought  to  be  made  ao- 
cordmg  to  some  clear,  intelligible  prin- 
ciple— not  by  a  mere  flourish  of  the 
pen,  or  an  arbitrarily  assumed  figure. 
With  a  responsible  Minister,  and  an 
adequate  representation,  attention  to 
the  interests  of  Scotland  would  be 
secured ;  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his 
country  to  bestir  himself  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  objects. 

We  have  not  approached  this  sub- 
ject with  any  feeling  of  exacerbation. 
In  demonstrating  wherein  Scotland 
has  not  received  its  proper  meed  of 
justice  and  consideration,  we  have 
been  careful  to  avoid  rash  strictures 
or  unworthy  reflections  upon  our 
neighbours.  If  in  some  things  we 
have  suflered  from  neglect,  and  in 
others  from  innovation,  we  must  not 
hastily  conclude  that  there  is  a  de- 
liberate intention  anywhere  to  deprive 
us  of  our  due.  The  form  in  which 
our  aflairs  have  been  administered  for 
well-nigh  a  hundred  years,  is,  as  we 
believe  we  have  shown,  quite  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended;  and  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  the  country  ought,  long  affo, 
to  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  a 
more  rationid  arrangement  There  is 
no  occasion,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort, 
for  any  appeal  to  national  feelings, 
which  mdeed  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  rouse.  The  case  is  a  very  clear 
one,  founded  upon  justice  and  public 
policy;  and,  if  properly  urged,  no 
government  can  venture  to  treat  it 
indifferently.  But  in  whatever  way 
this  movement  may  be  met — whether 
it  is  regarded  with  sympathy,  or  re- 
plied to  by  derision— it  is  our  duty  to 
aid  in  the  assertion  of  our  country's 
rights;  and  we  shall  not  shrink  from 
its  performance. 
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FOREIOV  ESTIMATES  OF  EVGLABD. 


Wits  what  heart  or  eonadence 
can  an  English  critic  expose  the 
deficiencies  of  a  foreign  hook,  '*  dedi- 
cated to  the  great,  the  nohle,  the  hos- 
pitable EngKsh  people"?  Upon  its 
first  page  he  fiDds  a  compliment  that 
cripples  hb  qnill.  Though  be  had 
gall  in  his  ink,  it  mast  turn  to  honey 
on  his  paper.  Mr.  Schlcsin^fer  takes 
his  English  readers  and  reviewers  at 
an  unfair  advantage.  Perhaps  he 
thinks  to  treat  them  like  children, 
thrusting  a  comfit  into  their  months 
to  bribe  them  to  swallow  drags.  The 
flattering  flourish  of  his  commence- 
ment may  be  intended  to  mask  the 
batteries  about  to  open.  He  gags  us 
with  a  rose,  that  we  may  silently  bear 
the  pricking  of  the  thorns. 

Inexhaustible  interest  attaches  to 
the  printed  observations  of  intelligent 
foreigners  upon  England  and  its 
capital.  The  field  is  vast,  and  has 
been  little  worked.  There  are  few 
books  upon  the  subject  either  in 
French  or  in  German,  and,  of  such  as 
there  are,  very  few  possess  merit  or 
have  met  with  success.  Defaced,  in 
a  majority  of  instances,  by  prejudice, 
triviality,  or  misappreciation,  they 
attracted  slight  notice  in  the  countries 
of  their  publication,  and  were  utterly 
unheeded  in  tiiat  they  professed  to 
describe.  Increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication, and  more  extensive  study 
of  the  English  language  in  France 
and  Germany,  will  brin^  abont  a 
change  in  this  respect  We  antici- 
pate the  appearance,  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  of  many  forei^  books 
upon  England,  and  especially  upon 
Ix>ndon — a  city  first  known  to  Conti- 
nentals, according  to  the  author  now 
present,  in  the  year  of  grace  1851. 
"Stray  travellers,  bankers,  wander- 
ing soiisans,  and  diplomatic  docu- 
ments, had  occasionally  let  fall  a  few 
words,  which  sounded  like  fairy  tales, 
concerning  the  greatness,  the  wealth, 
the  indostry,  and  the  politics  of  the 
monster  city  of  the  West;  but  that 
city  lay,  geographically,  too  far  out 


of  the  way,  and  the  phases  of  its  his- 
torical development  had  not  been 
sufliciently  connected  with  the  bistoiy 
of  Continental  nations,  for  it  to  be,  like 
Paris,  a  favourite  object  of  tnrve)  and 
study."  The  cosmopolitan  glass- 
house was  the  glittering  bait  which 
drew  to  our  shores  a  larger  concourse 
of  foreigners  than  England  ever  be- 
fore  at  one  tim«  beheld,  or  than  she 
is  likely  ever  a^ain  to  behold,  at  least 
in  our  day,  unless  in  the  rather  im- 
probable contingency  of  the  French 
Emperor's  successfully  realising  those 
projects  of  invasion  some  are  disposed 
to  impute  to  him.  A  summer  of  jm» 
usual  beauty,  a  general  disposition  to 
show  kindness  and  hospitality  to  the 
stranger,  the  manifold  attractions  of 
that  really  wonderfol  building,  ansar« 
passed  save  by  the  edifice  now  rising 
from  its  remains  on  the  slope  of  a  Kent* 
ish  hill,  combined  to  invest  London 
with  a  charm  to  which  foreigners  who 
had  already  visited  it  were  wholly  un- 
accustomed, and  for  which  those  who 
for  the  first  time  beheld  it  were  quite 
unprepared. 

Max  Schlesinger,  well  ^known  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  successfnl 
and  popular  of  the  books  that  were 
written  on  the  late  Hungarian  war,  was 
amongst  the  visitors  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  but  must  have  resided  in  Eng- 
land for  a  longer  .period  than  the  dara- 
tion  of  that  exhibition.  The  first 
volume  of  his  **  Wanderings,"  which 
appeared  last  year,  was  written  in  Eng- 
land, for  he  dates  his  preface  ft-om  the 
isle  of  Wight  He  does  not  profess  to 
give  an  account  of  London.  He  felt 
that  two  volumes,  compendious  though 
they  be,  would  be  insoffident  for  more 
than  a  glance  at  such  a  multitude  of 
objects  for  description,  and  of  subjects 
for  reflection  and  analysis,  as  are 
presented  by  the  overerown  British 
metropolis,  and  he  preferred  dwelling 
upon  a  few  points  to  glancing  at  a 
p[reat  many.  He  has  hit  upon  an 
ingenious  and  amusing  plan  for  the 
exposition  of  his  views  and  mainte- 
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naDce  of  hia  impartiality.  He  esta- 
blishes himself  in  an  EoffUsh  family, 
in  the  terra  incognita  of  Guildford 
Street  The  master  of  the  house.  Sir 
John  who  is  intended  as  n  prototype 
of  hiH  countrymen,  is  a  thorough  John 
Bu  1 — shrewd,  sensible,  intelligent, 
wiih  a  moderate  allowance  of  Eoglisi 
prejudices,  a  warm  attachment  to  his 
country,  a  well-founded  conviction  of 
its  pre-eminence  amongst  the  nations, 
and  of  the  excellence  of  its  institutions. 
Dr.Keif  (the  word  signifies  a  gru mbl^ r  >, 
another  inmate  of  the  house,  and  an 
old  friend  of  Sir  John's,  is  an  Austrian 
journalist,  whose  pen  has  taken  liber- 
ties that  have  endangered  his  own, 
and  who  has  sought  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, which  he  be^ns  good-humour- 
edly  to  abuse  almost  as  soon  as  he 
has  landed  in  it  He  is  kind- hearted, 
impetuous,  excitable,  given  to  fault- 
finding and  polemics,  and  nearly  as 
much  convinced  of  German  superiority 
as  Sir  John  is  of  that  of  England. 
Then  there  is  a  Frenchman,  Tremplin, 
introduced  in  the  second  volume,  and 
who  can  see  nothing  good  out  of 
Paris.  An  Englishman  named  Frolick 
— who  conducts  the  foreigners  upon 
nocturnal  %  xcursions  to  theatres,  gin- 
pakces,  ''penny  eafib,"  the  purlieus 
of  Drury  Laua  and  St.  Giles's,  and  to 
any  other  place  they  are  curious  to 
study — ^and  the  ladies  of  Sir  John's 
family,  make  up  the  list  of  cliaracters, 
amongst  whom  there  are  occasionally 
very  amusing  dialogues,  when  the 
master  of  the  house,  Keif,  and  Tremp- 
lin, hold  stiff  disputations  as  to  the 
merits  of  their  respective  countries. 
Mr.  Schle&inger's  style  is  pointed,  and 
often  humourous ;  and  the  plan  he  has 
adopted  imparts  to  his  book  a  light- 
ness and  entertaining  quality  by  no 
means  invariably  found  in  works  of 
the  kind;  whilst  it  at  the  same  time 
enables  him  to  avoid  that  appearance 
of  invidious  dogmatism  which  is  one 
of  the  most  fatal  pitfalls  lit^jrary  tra- 
vellers are  exposed  to  stray  into. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  terms 
of  his  dedkation,  Mr.  Schlesinger  has 
found  much  to  like  and  admire  in 
England,  and  especially  in  the  English 
nation.  His  book  is,  upon  the  whole, 
highly  favourable  to  us,  although  sar- 
castic Dr.  Keif  and  that  puppy  Tremp- 
lin now  and  then  point  to  a  raw  spot 
Evidently  well  acquainted  with  our 


langoage,  gifted  with  aiv  active  mind 
and  an  ooservant  eye,  he  has  no 
need  to  resort  to  the  nimsy  devices  of 
some  recent  writers  on  the  same  topic. 
There  is  solid  pabulum  in  his  pages, 
something  superior  to  the  flimsy  lucu- 
brations of  one  or  two  French  writers 
we  have  lately  fallen  in  with,  and  of 
one  of  whom  (M.  Mery)  we  took 
notice  a  few  months  ago.  Most 
Frenchmen  who  write  about  London 
do  so  with  an  extremely  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  subject  Want  of 
se'f-confidence  is  not  a  failing  of 
theirs ;  they  come  to  England  with  a 
mere  smattering  of  the  lane^uage,  and 
with  a  predisposition  to  dislilie  the 
place  and  its  customs,  to  laugh  at  the 
people,  to  be  tortured  by  the  climate 
and  poisoned  by  the  cooks.  They  re- 
main a  short  time,  examine  nothing 
thoroughly,  nor  appreciate  anything 
impartially,  quit  the  country  with 
joy,  remember  it  with  a  sbudoer,  and 
write  books  in  which  burlesque  sto- 
ries and  ridi<  ulous  exaggerations  a  e 
eked  out  by  denunciations  of  p  rpe» 
tual  fogs,  and  by  hackneyi^d  jokes  con- 
cerning the  sun's  invisibility.  Such 
writers  may  be  sometlmi  s  witty,  oc- 
casionally amusing,  but  they  are  nei- 
ther fair  critics  nor  reliable  authori- 
ties. 

There  is  no  plan  or  order  in  Mr. 
Schlesinger*s  book.  Guildford  Street 
is  his  headquarters ;  thence  he  rambles, 
usually  with  Dr.  Keif,  sometimes  with 
Sir  John  and  other  compunionSy 
whithersoever  the  fancy  of  the  mo- 
ment leads  him.  On  their  return 
home,  from  Greenwich  or  Vauxhall, 
from  the  House  of  Commons  or  a 
minor  theatre,  or  from  a  stroll  in  the 
streets,  they  invariably  find,  no 
mutter  how  late  the  hour,  the  cheer- 
ful tea-urn  and  smiling  female  f^ices 
to  welcome  them ;  and  it  is  usually 
during  these  sober  sederunts,  whilst 
imbibing  innumerable  cups  of  bohea, 
tliat  Sir  John  and  Dr.  Keif  hold  those 
lively  arguments  which  Mr.  Schlesin- 
ger nas  transcribed  with  stenographic 
fidelity.  We  turn  to  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  second  volume,  headed,  ^  Weat- 
minster  —  The  Parliament"  Pro- 
bably no  foreigner  ever  gave  a  more 
vivid  and  correct  description  than 
this  chapter  contains  of  things  with 
which  it  takes  both  time  and  pains 
for  a  foreigner  to  become  thoroughly 
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Acquainted.  Doubtless  Mr.  Schlesin^r 
has  been  indebted  to  reading  and  con- 
Terstition  as  well  as  to  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  some  statistical  and  de- 
scriptive parts  of  his  work  are  pro- 
badiy  derived  from  English  books. 
One  entire  chapter,  that  on  Spltal- 
fields,  he  acknowledges  to  have  taken 
from  such  a  source.  But  there  are 
numerous  remarkable  passages  for 
which  he  can  hardly  be  indented  to 
anything  but  to  his  own  quick  ear  and 
sharp  eye.  In  company  with  Sir  John 
and  Dr.  Keif,  he  ^oes  to  the  Speaker's 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  five  o'clock — bills  are  being  read — 
presently  the  debate  begins — ^Dr.  Keif, 
who  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, is  indignant  that  the  chat  amongst 
the  members  prevents  his  hearing  the 
orators.  These,  he  is  assured  by  Sir 
John,  who  is  an  old  frequenter  of  the 
House,  are  mere  skirmishers,  of  little 
importance;  the  gossips  will  be  still 
enough  when  any  one  worth  listening 
to  rises  to  speak.  A  message  from  the 
Upper  House  fixes  the  attention  of  the 
Germans,  who  are  immensel v  diverted 
by  the  formalities  with  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, by  the  forward  and  backward 
bowing  of  the  messengers  and  of  the 
sergeant-at-arms,  whose  official  cos- 
tume, knee-breeches  and  sword,  has 
already  excited  their  curiosity.  Mr. 
Schlesinger,  a  decided  liberal  in  Ger- 
man pol  itics,  not  unfrequently  becomes 
as  decidedly  conservative  in  treating 
of  English  customs  and  institutions. 
"All  these  ceremonies,"  he  says, 
•*are  extraordinarily  comical  to  the 
foreign  guest,  and  even  the  English- 
man, who  enters  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  the  workshop  of  his  law- 
makers, may  probably  be  rather 
startled  by  such  pigtailed  formalities, 
although  his  courts  of  justice  have 
already  accustomed  him  to  periwigs. 
In  most  Continental  states,  cere- 
monies handed  down  from  previous 
generations,  and  unsuited  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  done  away 
with  as  opportunity  offered.  People 
got  ashamed  of  perukes  and  silk 
cloaks,  and  dismissed  them  to  the 
lumber  room,  as  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Whether  they  mijght  not, 
in  their  war  against  those  intrinsically 
nnimportant  and  harmless  externals, 
make  a  commencement  of  more  seri- 
ous conflicts,  was  probably  overlooked. 


In  France  and  Germany  we  have 
lived  to  witness  such  conflicts.  In 
the  revolutions  of  both  those  countries 
the  war  was  in  a  great  measure  ag^dnst 
externals,  against  abuses  of  minor 
importance,  against  titles  of  nobility, 
orders  of  knighthood,  upper  chambers, 
clerical  and  royal  prerogatives;  but 
in  neither  did  a  compact  majority  ever 
contrive  to  seize  the  right  moment,  to 
harmonise  contradictions,  and  to  se- 
cure the  two  results  which  shosld  be 
the  aim  of  every  revolution — improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  peop1e,and 
unlimited  individual  liberty.  Where 
these  two  things  are  secured,  all  other 
difficulties  peaceably  solve  themselves. 
.  .  .  A  pacific  progress  ensues ;  a 
gradual,  but  so-much-the-safer  acti- 
vity of  reform  becomes  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  necessary  and  inevitable. 
The  English,  even  those  belonging  to 
the  Radical  party,  have  an  instinctive 
sense  of  this  truth.  The  Lower  House 
has  never  taken  the  field  against  the 
Peers,  because  their  wives  n*  ear  coro- 
nets in  their  hair,  or  because  the 
Queen  opens  and  closes  Parliament  in 
the  Upper  House,  upon  which  occa- 
sions the  Commons  stand  thronged 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  before  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,"  &c.  &c.  We 
pass  over  some  pages  of  interesting 
remarks  to  get  to  Mr.  Schlesinger'a 
sketches  of  certain  prominent  menu>era 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  merely  re- 
cording, by  the  way,  this  German 
reformer's  opinion,  that  the  monarchi- 
cal principle  is  firmer  in  England  at 
the  present  day  than  it  was  li  century 
ago,  Defore  the  clamour  of  innovation 
and  revolution  had  swept  across  the 
Channel.  We  trust  ana  believe  that 
he  is  right  in  this  opinion.  We  well 
know  that  there  are,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  a  few  men,  more  noted 
for  a  certain  class  of  talent  than  re- 
spected for  consistency  and  high  prin- 
ciple, who  look  upon  the  crown  as  a 
costly  bauble,  and  would  gladly  see  it 
replaced  by  a  republican  government 
If  they  do  not  say  as  much,  it  is  be- 
cause they  dare  not,  because  they  know 
that  the  press  and  the  public  would 
combine  to  hoot  them  down.  But  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  levelling 
principle  that  is  paramount  in  their 
hearts.  The  enunciation  of  that  prin- 
ciple, did  they  ever  contemplate  it  in 
any  form,  has  not  been  favoured  by 
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ibe  events  of  tbe  last  five  yesire.  Com- 
aion  sense  and  shrewd  pereeplion  are 
qnalities  claimed  by  Englishmen,  and 
nsaally  conceded  to  them  eren  by 
those  foreigners  who  like  them  least. 
We  roust,  indeed,  be  lamentably  de- 
ficient in  both,  not  to  have  taken  a 
warning  from  what  we  have  beheld, 
since  1847,  in  the  two  most  civilised 
countries  of  tbe  European  continent 
There  is  little  contagion  in  such  ex- 
amples as  have  been  sent  to  us.  li- 
.%«j8e,  with  despotism  as  a  sequel, 
constitutes  no  very  alluring  prospect 
to  a  nation  accustomed  to  seek  its 
prosperity  in  industry  and  order.  We 
have  seen  enough  of  the  results  of 
sudden  changes  abroad  to  desire  that 
any  wc  adopt  at  home  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly gradual  and  well-considered. 
Foreign  revolutionists  have  done  us 
the  service  which  drunken  helots  were 
made  to  render  to  the  children  of 
Sparta.  We  have  learned  temperance 
from  the  spectacle  of  their  degradation. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Schlesinger  pro- 
tests his  impartiality,  aftd  on  this 
score  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
him.  Some  of  his  parliamentary  por-  < 
traits,  however,  are  perhaps  a  little 
tinged  by  his  political  predilections. 
In  the  main  they  are  extremely  cor- 
rect, and  the  likenesses  undeniable. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Colonel  Sibthorp,  are  his 
four  roost  prominent  pictures.  Lord 
John  himself  would  hardly  claim  the 
designation  of  "a  great  orator"  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  German  ad- 
mirer, who,  in  other  respects,  gives  a 
truthful  and  happy  delineation  of  the 
Whig  statesman,  fiut  the  following 
sketch  is  the  gem  of  the  parliamentary 
chapter. 

**  *  So  that  is  my  Lord  Palmerston,' 
whispered  Dr.  Keif,  parodying  his 
friend  Kappelbaumer — ^'thnt  is  the 
^  Gnd  -  preserve '  uit^  of  all  rational 
Continental  cabinets?  He  yonder 
with  the  white  whiskers,  the  finely-cut 
features,  the  striped  neckcloth,  and  the 
brown  trousers,  which  he  probably  got 
as  a  present  from  Mazzini  ?  Yonder 
elderly  gentleman,  lying  rather  than 
sitting  upon  his  bench,  and  chatting 
with  his  neighbour  as  he  might  do  in 
a  tavern  ?  Now,  by  Mettemich !  this 
Lord  Palmerston  looks  so  cordial, 
that,  if  I  had  not  read  the  German 
newspapers  for  many  years  past,  I 


never  would  have  belteved  ajl  the 
wickedness  there  is  in  him.  To  think 
that  yonder  people  do  not  scruple  to 
converse  with  him !  with  a  convicted 
partisan  of  rebels,  in  whose  company 
no  respectable  citizen  of  Vienna  or 
Berlin  would  be  seen  to  cro8»a  street ! 
But,  as  we  say,  there  is  nothing  in  a 
man*s  looks.  He  does  not  look  m  the 
least  like  a  rebel  or  a  conspirator. 
And  yet  to  think  of  all  the  rude  notes 
he  has  written  ? 

**  •  That  is  just  because  he  is  a  great 
diplomatist,*  remarked  Sir  John,  with 
much  unction.  '  We  like  him  so  much 
the  more  because  yon,  across  the 
water,  hate,  and  fear,  and  throw 
stones  at  him.  He  has  the  luck  to  bo 
as  popular  at  home  as  he  is  abused 
abroacl.  When  that  is  not  the  case 
with  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
better  pension  hiiA  off  at  once.  He 
is  appointed  for  the  very  purpose  of 
barking  and  snapping  all  round  the 
house,  to  keep  off  intruders  and  thieves. 
And  can  you  deny  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston perfectly  performed  his  bull-dog 
mission  ?  Was  he  not  always  on  his 
legs  ?  Did  he  not  lustily  bark  like  a 
chained  watch-dog,  so  that  all  the 
neighbours  round  respected  him  ?  And 
did  he  ever  bite  anybody  ?  No,  you 
cannot  say  that  he  ever  bit  anybody. 
Only  showed  his  teeth.  Nothing 
more.  That  was  enough.  And  that, 
merely  by  so  doing,  he  frightened  you 
all,  that,  we  ^ell  know,  is  what  you 
will  never  forgive.' 

"  •  I  would  give  anything  in  the 
world,'  cried  Dr.  Keif,  *  to  near  him 
make  a  little  speech.  How  does  he 
speak  r 

•*  •  In  a  way  I  well  like  to  hear,* 
answered  Sir  John ;  '  out  and  openly ; 
no  pathos,  no  emotion — sensibly,  intel- 
ligibly— and  above  all,  courteously  and 
politely,  as  befits  an  English  gentle- 
man. It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be 
rude ;  he  cannot  be  so,  except  when 
he  takes  pen  in  hand  to  write  abroad. 
In  the  House  he  is  never  personal; 
and  yet  nobody  better  knows  how  to 
turn  a  troublesome  questioner  into 
ridicule,  often  in  the  most  innocent 
manner,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
angry  with  him. 

** '  I  was  in  the  House  last  sum- 
mer,' continued  Sir  John,  *  when  Mr. 
So-and-so  questioned  him  about  the 
foreign  refugees.    In  such  cases  mem- 
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bera  do  not  put  to  a  mioister  the 
straightforwara  questaon,  Have  you 
answered  this  or  that  note?  but  thej 
maKe  an  introduction  a  yard  long, 
ramble  round  and  round  the  subject 
like  cats  round  a  plute  of  porridge, 
make  a  long  rhetorical  display  before 
coming  to  .the  point  Mr.  So-and-so 
miide  a  lengthy  discourse — spoke  un- 
til the  sweat  broke  out  upon  his  brow 
from  sheer  liberalism  and  sympathy 
with  the  refugees ;  at  last  he  got  to 
his  question,  Whether  it  was  true 
that  several  Continental  governments 
had  demanded  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  keep  watch  ovur  the 
proceedings  of  the  refugees  in  Lon- 
don? what  governments  those  were? 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  affairs  had  replied  to  the  de- 
mand? and  whether  he  hud  any  ob- 
jection to  lay  before  the  House  the 
.  correspondence  concerning  it  ?  The 
question  was  not  a  very  agreeable  one 
to  a  minister  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
position.  Durins^the  speech  by  wliich 
it  was  prefaced,  he  S2it  with  his  head 
bent  forward  and  his  legs  crossed, 
pulling  his  hat  down  loy^er  and  lower 
upon  his  forehead,  and  frequently 
passing  his  handkerchief  across  his 
fiice.  It  seemed  as  if  he  perspired 
even  more  than  his  interrogator;  he 
was  evidently  in  the  most  painful  em- 
barrassment what  to  reply.  Mr.  So- 
and-so  made  an  end  and  sat  down. 
The  House  was  so  silent  that  one 
could  plainly  distinguish  the  snoring 
of  some  drowsy  members  on  the  back 
benches ;  Palmerston  slowly  rose,  and 
requested  the  speaker  to  repeat  his 
question  in  plainer  terms,  it  not  hav- 
ing been  put  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  first  time.  The  fact  was,  it  had 
been  put  so  clearly  and  plainly  that 
in  the  gallery  we  lost  not  a  s;^ liable. 
Oho!  thought  J,  and  many  with  me 
— something  wrong  here;  the  noble 
Lord  wants  to  gain  a  few  minutes  to 
prepare  his  reply.  Mr.  So-and-so  pro- 
tmbly  thought  the  same  thing.  He 
got  up  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  feels 
confident  that  he  has  found  a  sore 
pkce,  and  repeated  his  question  in  the 
following  simplified  form :  ''  [  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign 
affidrs,*'  he  said,  ^^  which  are  the  fo- 
reign governments  that  have  demand- 
ed of  the  British  Cabinet  that  it  should 
exercise  surveillance  over  the  political 


refugees  in  London?**  He  paused. 
There  was  dead  silence.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston rose  with  solemn  slowness,  took 
off  his  hat,  cleared  his  throat,  as  if  be 
were  about  to  make  a  long  speech, 
said  very  quickly,  •*  Not  one" — threw 
his  hat  upon  liis  Jiead  and  himself  back 
upon  his  seat  You  may  imagine  the 
stupefied  countenance  of  the  ques- 
tioner, and  the  roar  of  laughter  in  the 
House.  Do  you  suppose  Lord  Palmer- 
ston had  not  at  once  understood  the 
question  ?  He  understood  it  perfectly ; 
but  his  mediti;tive  attitude,  his  request 
for  its  repetition,  his  solemn  uprising, 
his  clearing  of  his  throat,  his  very  per- 
spiratioBr--all,  everything  was  diplo- 
matic roguery,  intended  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  two  carelessly-spoken 
monosyllables,  "Not  one."  His  in- 
terrogator looked  ridiculous  enough, 
but  Lord  Palmerston  had  said  nothing 
that  could  offend  him.  The  minister 
had  so  far  attained  his  object  that  for 
some  time  afterwards  he  was  nut 
plagued  with  questions  about  refugees. 
Such  scene»do  not  bear  telling;  thev 
must  be  witnessed.  When  Lord  Pal* 
merston  pleases,  the  House  laughs, 
and  all  laugh,  and  no  man  is  hit  so 
hard  that  he  cannot  laugh  with  tL« 
rest.'" 

Proceeding  from  a  foreign  pen,  this 
lively  parliamentiry  sketch  must  be 
admitted  to  be  wonderfully  truth- 
ful. Mr.  Schlesinger  was  particularly 
struck,  upon  his  visits  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  two  things,  and  these 
were,  the  longwindedness  of  the  onu 
tors,  and  their  ungraceful  gesticula- 
tion. An  English  orator,  he  s^iys, 
seems  to  make  up  his  mind  before- 
hand to  abstain  from  gestures,  and 
does  his  best  to  put  his  hands  in  a 
place  of  safety.  Some  of  the  attitudes, 
which  are  the  consequence  of  this  de- 
sire, he  justly  describes  as  neither 
tasteful  nor  elegant.  *^One  man 
thrusts  his  hands  into  his  breeches' 
pockets,  another  sticks  them  into  his 
waistcoat  armholes,  some  hide  them 
inside  their  waistcoats,  or  ur.der  their 
coat  tails,  others  take  a  Napoleonic 
attitude.  Thus  do  they  begin  their 
speeches.  But,  as  the  Englishman  is 
wont  to  linger  no  short  time  over  the 
mere  exordium  of  his  harangue ;  as 
he  is  capable  of  talking  much  longer 
about  nothing  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed upon  the  Continent ;  as  he  h^s 
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yeiy  good  lun^;  and  as  a  large  por- 
tioD  of  the  firitish  public  is  apt  to 
estimate  a  speech's  valae  by  its 
length,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he 
cannot  maintain,  during  the  whole 
duration  of  his  discourse,  the  posture 
be  adopts  at  its  commeDcement  Be- 
sides this,  he  may  warm  as  he  goes 
on,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  he  dis- 
plays the  strangest  action  of  his  arms 
and  of  his  whole  body."  In  this 
paragraph,  M.  Schlesinger  makes  one 
grave  mistake.  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  limited  number  of  methodi- 
cal old  fogies — slaves  to  habit,  and  the 
curse  of  their  clubs  —  who,  having 
nothing  else  in  the  world  to  do,  make 
it  the  Duslness  of  their  lives  to  read 
the  debates  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  we  know  of  no  class  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  would  not 
heartily  rejoice  if  members  of  Par- 
liament would  cultivate  brevity  of 
speech  and  early  hours,  as  advanta- 
geous alike  to  their  own  health  and 
to  the  business  of  the  country.  "  What 
a  capital  speech ;  it  took  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  delivery  I "  Such,  according 
to  Mr.  Schlesinger,  is  the  form  of 
praise  often  heara  in  England.  He 
blnnders  here.  People  wil]  certainly 
listen  with  pleasure  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  or  for  thrice  as  long,  if  they 
have  the  chance,  to  the  earnest  and 
fiery  eloquence  of  a  Derby — to  the 
graceful,  lueid,  and  often  witty  dis- 
course of  a  Palmerston — to  the  pol- 
ished and  scholarly  periods  of  a 
MacauLiy  —  to  the  incisive  oratory 
of  a  Disraeli.  They  will  even  lend 
their  attention  to  the  somewhat  drawl- 
ing and  monotonous,  although  busi- 
ness-like delivery  of  the  Whig  leader, 
whom  Mr.  Schlesinger  has  dubbed  a 
great  orator,  because  Lord  John  is 
supposed  not  to  be  one  of  those  Eng- 
lishmen whom  hiB  German  admirer 
has  declared  to  be  capzible  of  tulkingr 
a  long  while  about  nothing  at  all. 
But  Mr.  Schlesincer  has  taken  a  part 
for  the  whole,  and  imagines  that  Eng- 
lish willingness  to  hear  and  read  the 
long  discourses  of  a  few  chosen  and 
gifted  men,  extends  itself  to  the  lame 
prose  of  the  first  noodle  who  takes 
advantage  of  dinner-time  to  inflict 
himself  upon  a  bare  house,  a  yawning 
gallery,  and  reporters  with  closed 
note-books.  Let  him  take  the  con- 
fession  of  members,  public,  and  re- 


porters, as  to  the  feelings  with  which 
they  listen  to  an  infinitesimal  econo- 
mical calculation,  or  to  a  two  hours' 
blatter  about  6ome6,  from  Mr.  Hume ; 
or  to  a  monody  on  Poland,  or  eulo- 
giuffl  of  Kossuth,  from  the  Kps  of  that 
most  wearisome  of  well-meaning  men. 
Lord  Dudley  Coutts  Stuart  I&  will 
find  that  in  England  the  value  of  a 
speech  is  not — as  Byron  says  that  of 
a  very  different  thmg  should  be — 
"  measured  by  its  length." 

Probably  the  two  things  that  fo- 
reigners, upon  a  visit  to  London,  are 
most  curious  to  see,  are  the  Thames 
tunnel  and  Greenwich.  Mr.  Schlesin- 
ger, Dr.  Keif,  and  Frolick— who  seems 
an  easy-going  man-about-town  sort  of 
cockney,  delighted  to  have  the  pre- 
text of  eiceronism  to  revisit  all  man- 
ner of  queer  haunts — take  ship  at 
London  Bridge,  their  minds  upon 
white  bait  intent.  They  find  much 
to  say  upon  the  way,  and  are  very 
pleasant  and  amusing.  In  the  begin- 
ning Mr.  Schlesinger  moralises  upon 
the  crowd  of  colliers,  more  precious, 
he  maintains,  to  Britain  than  ever 
were  gold-laden  galleons  to  Spain. 
»« Take  from  the  British  Isles  their 
coals,"  he  says;  •*pour  gold,  silver, 
and  diamonds,  into  the  gloomy  shafts ; 
fill  them  with  all  the  coins  that  have 
been  coined,  since  the  world's  com- 
mencement, by  good  and  bad  princes, 
and  you  will  not  replace  the  inflam- 
mable spark  that  lies  dormant  in  the 
coal,  and  which  creates  vitality  by  its 
own  exhaustion."  Then  he  turns  his 
attention  to  his  fellow-passengers  by 
the  steam^boat,  and  remarks  that  the 
diflferenee  of  classes  is  not  so  strongly 
defined  by  costume  in  England  as  in 
France  and  Germany.  He  misses  the 
Imen  frocks  or  blouses  worn  on  the 
Continent  by  men  of  a  class  which,  in 
England,  is  usually  clad  in  broadcloth, 
though  this  be  often  ragged  or  thread- 
bare. "In  London"  he  says,  "if 
you  see,  early  in  the  morning,  a  man 
hurrying  along  the  street  in  a  black 
coat,  round  hat,  and  white  cravat,  do 
not  take  him  for  a  professor  hastening 
to  his  college,  or  for  an  attache  to  an 
embassy  conveying  important  de- 
spatches to  his  chief.  He  probably 
has  soap-box,  strap,  and  razor  in  his 
pocket,  or  at  best  is  shopman  to  some 
kegent  Street  haberdasher — he  may 
be  a  waiter,  a  tailor,  a  shoemaker,  or 
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a  boot-cleaner.  Many  an  omnibus- 
driver  sits  white-cravated  upon  his 
lofty  box,  and  drives  his  horses  as 
fifravely  as  a  Methodist  preacher  leads 
his  flock.  Amongst  Englishwomen, 
also,  the  difference  of  rank  is  not  very 
easy  to  be  inferred  from  their  dress. 
Coloured  silks,  black  velvet,  and  hats 
with  botanical  appurtenances,  are  worn 
by  the  maid  as  by  her  mistress."  This 
G^eneral  uniformity  of  costume  in  Eng- 
land strikes  most  foreigners,  and 
shocks  many.  Frenchmen,  in  parti- 
cular, consider  the  use  of  old  and 
second-hand  clothes,  common  amongst 
the  lower  classes  of  our  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  as  a  sort  of  de- 
grading barbarism.  An  amusingly 
impertinent  French  journalist,  in  a 
little  book  now  before  us,  states  his 
view  of  the  matter  in  colours  which 
are  certamly  vivid,  1)ut  can  hardly  be 
called  exaggerated.  "The  eternal 
black  coat  and  white  cravat ! "  he  ex- 
claims. "  One  might  take  the  people 
for  so  many  gentlemen  of  high  degree, 
condescending,  in  their  leisure  mo- 
ments, or  from  eccentric  caprice,  to 
weigh  sugar  and  measure  calico. 
Thus  it  was  that  I  took  the  grocer,  in 
whose  house  I  lodge,  for  a  gentleman, 
and,  through  stupid  pride,  dared  not 
bargain  for  my  apartment,  for  which 
I  pay  twice  its  value.  The  history  of 
an  English  black  coat  would  fill  a 
volume,  at  once  comical  and  philosophi- 
cal. One  must  take  it  up  at  its  birth, 
when  it  quits  the  premises  of  a  fashion- 
able tiilor  to  grace  the  shoulders  of 

Lord ,  who  pays  seven  or  eight 

guineas  for  it,  on  account  of  its  inimi- 
table cut.  Thrown,  a  fortnight  later, 
to  the  nobleman's  valet-de-chambre, 
it  passes  to  the  second-hand  dandy, 
then  from  back  to  back,  lengthened, 
shortened,  always  descending  in  the 
social  scale,  losing  its  buttons,  gain- 
ing holes,  and  at  last  devolving  to  the 
poor  devil  who  sweeps  a  crossing, 
over  which  prance  the  splendid  horses 
of  the  lord  who  was  its  first  possessor. 
Poor  coat!  Sold  at  last  for  three 
shillings;  its  fragments  finally  used 
to  polish  a  table  or  cleanse  a  kitchen 
floor,  until  they  are  bought  by  the 
hundredweight  and  cast  into  the  mill, 
to  reappear  m  some  new  form.  The 
fate  of  the  coat  is  also  that  of  the 

fown.      The  lady's  gown    and    hat 
egin  their  career  in   the   drawing- 


room,  and  end  in  the  gutter.  We 
foreigners  are  always  shocked,  on  our 
first  arrival  in  England,  to  see  the 
servantmaids  washmg  the  door-steps 
in  bonnets,  which  once  were  of  velvet, 
and  now  are  of  nothing  at  all !  One 
sometimes  observes  upon  them  cer^ 
tain  vestiges  which,  plunged  into 
Marsh's  apparatus  and  analysed  by 
a  skilful  chemist,  might  be  recognised 
as  fragments  of  feathers,  shreds  of 
lace,  or  stalks  of  flowers.  I>oes  the 
cook  who  wears  this  cast  olT  covering, 
who  wraps  herself,  to  go  to  market,  in 
a  tattered  thawl,  on  whose  surface 
holes  and  stains  vie  for  the  mastery, 
imagine  that  she  will  be  taken  for  her 
mistress  going  to  buy  her  own  butter 
and  vege&bles,  as  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  daily  routine  of  park  and 
opera  ?  What  strange  vanity  is  it 
that  peeps  through  these  ragged  gar- 
ments? Why  00  these  hontst  Eng- 
lishmen prefer  a  gentleman's  old 
clothes  to  the  clean  blouse  or  warm 
strong  jacket  they  might  get  for  the 
same  price  1 "  There  is  considerable 
truth  in  these  remarks,  especially 
as  regards  men's  coats  and  women's 
head-dress,  although  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, as  does  the  Frenchman  we 
have  quoted,  that  the  wearing  of 
second-hand  clothes  proceeds,  on  the 
part  at  least  of  English  men  of  the 
lower  classes,  from  a  desire  to  ape 
their  superiors.  It  is  one  of  those 
habits  one  can  hardly  explain,  which 
we  may  designate  as  cosa  de  Ingla* 
Urrn,  just  as  Spaniards  define  as  co*a 
de  EspaHa  any  peculiar  and  eccentric 
usage  of  their  country.  W^e  must 
submit  the  matter,  one  of  these  days, 
to  our  old  friend  and  contributor,  the 
author  of  the  «  JEsthetic^  of  Dress." 
Of  one  thing  we  are  very  sure,  that 
no  one  possessing  an  eye — we  will  not 
say  for  the  picturesque,  but  for  what 
is  neat,  appropriate,  and  convenient 
— can  travel  on  the  Continent,  with- 
out drawing  between  the  every- day 
dress  of  the  English  lower  orders  ana 
that  of  the  corresponding  classes  in 
most  foreign  countries,  comparisons 
highly  unfavorable  to  the  former. 
And  this  is  the  more  surprising  that, 
in  most  things,  neatness  is  peculiarly 
an  English  characteristic.  Witness 
the  trim  gardens,  the  whitewashed 
cottars,  the  well-swept  courts  of  our . 
villages,  the  vigorous  application  of 
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brash,  broom,  and  soap  in  the  hum- 
blest dwclllDgs  of  firitain.  But  a  line 
mast  be  drawn  between  the  country 
and  the  towns.  In  the  latter,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lower  classes  is  any- 
thing but  well  calculated  to  inspire 
foreigners  vdth  a  high  opinion  of  their 
resara  to  the  external  proprieties. 
We  share  our  French  friend's  horror 
of  greasy,  threadbare  coats,  and  of 
bonnets  requiring  chemical  decompo- 
sition to  ascertam  their  primitive  ma^ 
terials;  and,  were  it  possible,  we 
would  gladly  see  the  former  replaced 
by  the  coarse  clean  frock  or  jacket; 
the  latter  by  the  cheap  coloured  hand- 
kerchief or  straw-hat,  which  looks  so 
neat  and  becoming  upon  the  heads  of 
Continental  peasant  and  servant-wo- 
men. It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  to  agitate  the  change  would  be 
but  a  profitless  crusade.  The  fault — 
and  a  fault  we  think  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be — lies  in  the  total  absence 
of  anything  like  a  national  costume. 
In  all  the  more  highly  civilised  Euro- 
pean countries,  this,  however  grace- 
lal,  has  been  abandoned  by  the  upper 
classes  in  favour  of  a  conventional,  and 
certainly,  in  most  respects,  a  graceless 
dreas.  But  in  all  those  countries,  ex- 
cept in  England,  that  national  cos- 
tume has  been  either  retained,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  people,  or  ex- 
changed for  one  more  in  harmony 
with  their  occupations — ^not  discarded 
in  favour  of  such  absurdities  as  long- 
tailed  coats  and  high-crowned    bea- 

'  vers. 

At  the  Thames  Tunnel  the  two  Ger- 
«inans  and  their  companion  pause,  and 

,,^r.  Schlesinger  gives  an  account  of  its 
origin  and  progress,  which  will  have 
novelty  and  interest  even  for  many 
Londoners.  On  reaching  Greenwich, 
the  party  admire  the  hospital — the* 
finest  architectural  group  of  modern 
England  according  to  Mr.  Schlesinger, 
with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  florid 
pretensions  of  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, we  quite  agree  on  tins  score. 
Greenwich  is  unquestionably  the  only 
royal  palace  England  possesses  wor- 
thy of  the  name.  Windsor  Castle 
ranks  in  a  different  category.  ^  Take 
the  most  ingenious  architect  in  the 
world,"  says  Mr.  Schlesinger,  "bind 
his  eyes,  and  bring  him  to  the  plat- 
form on  which  we  now  stand;  then, 
removing  the  bandage,  ask  him  the 


purpose  of  this  magnificent  pile.  If 
he  does  not  at  once  say  that  it  is  a 
king's  palace,  he  is  either  the  most 
narrow-minded,  or  the  sharpest-witted 
mortal  that  ever  drew  the  plan  of  a 
house.  Who  would  suspect  that  all 
this  splendour  of  columns  and  cupolas 
is  devoted  to  the  service  of  poor  crip- 
pled old  sailors  ?  That  it  nevertheless 
IS  so,  does  honour  to  the  founders  and 
to  the  English  nation."  And  then 
Mr.  Schlesmger,  who  is  a  bit  of  a 
frondeur^  and  not  very  indulgent  to 
his  own  country's  defects  and  failings, 
contrasts  the  thoughtful  care,  tender 
kindness,  and  splendid  provision 
which  England's  veterans  find  at 
Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  with  the  de- 
ficiencies and  discomforts  of  the  ana- 
logous institution  at  Vienna,  and  with 
the  absence  of  any  at  all  at  Berlin. 
Passing  the  Trafalgar,  which  he  re- 
commends to  all  "who  are  willmg  to 
pay  more  money  for  a  good  dinner 
than  would  keep  an  Irish  family  for  a 
week,"  he  moralises  his  way  through 
the  Park — then  full  of  holiday-makers, 
for  it  is  Monday,  and  **the  people 
indemnify  themselves  for  the  rigidity 
of  English  Sabbath-observance."  A 
dinner  at  Lovegrove's,  and  specula- 
tions upon  white  bait,  conclude  a  plea- 
sant day  and  an  amusing  chapter. 

Mr.  Tremplin  is  described  as  a  little 
elderly  gentleman,  with  hair  curled  in 
a  very  youthful  fashion,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  a  forest  of  grey  whisker .  which 
would  make  him  look  quite  fierce,  but 
for  the  expression  of  mingled  good- 
humour  and  vanity  that  twinkles  in 
his  little  black  eyes.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  an  occasional  week's  visit  to 
Sir  John,  and  upon  each  succeeding 
visit  he  found  London  more  and  more 
gloomy  and  unbearable.  Nothing  less 
than  his  afiection  for  his  old  friends 
could  have  induced  him  to  exchange 
his  heavenly  Paris  for  the  fogs  of 
Thames.  When  in  England,  how- 
ever, he  amiably  conceal^  his  dissa- 
tisfaction, ate  and  drank  like  an  Eng- 
lishman, laughed  and  joked  with  the 
ladies  from  morning  till  night,  and 
wiped  his  eyes  when  he  took  his  leave. 
Between  him  and  Dr.  Keif  vehement 
discussions  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Tremplin  Wiis  inexhaustible 
in  his  laudation  of  France ;  and  this 
the  doctor  could  the  less  endure,  that 
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&i8  adakleT  of  Paris  waa  himself  a 
German  by  birtli,  altbongfa  be  bad 
iMinacd  his  Jife  io  the  Fiench  capital, 
nad  made  faia  little  fortnne  in  the 
Opera  Paaeage,  and,  like  moat  rene- 
gades, out-Heroding  Herod,  waa  infi- 
nitely more  Freneh  than  a  native- 
born  Frenehman.  Had  he  been  an 
mideniable  Pariatan,  Dr.  Keif,  might 
perhaps,  from  conrteHy,  have  spared 
his  feelings;  bat  the  Austrian  joor- 
nalist  had  no  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  a  Frenchman  who  bad  first 
seen  the  light  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  and  he  gave  his  sarcaatic 
tongue  full  awing.  At  dinner,  one 
day,  at  Sir  John's,  we  find  them  at  it, 
hammer-and-tongs ;  Monsieur  Trem- 
plin  holding  up  Paris  as  an  example 
ID  all  respects  to  the  entire  universe ; 
Dr.  Keif,  exasperated  by  this  exor- 
bitint  claim,  sneering  bitterly  at  the 
pretension. 

*<  *  It  is  inconeeivable,*  cried  the 
doctor,  'that  all  the  world  bende 
does  not  sit  idle,  since  Paris  is  there 
to  think  and  work  for  it  What  does 
one  need  for  universal  regeneration 
beyond  the  Journal  des  Debats,  which 
signifies  enlightenment  —  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel,  who  representB  the  les- 
thetical  education  of  mankind — and 
the  Chassears  tCAftiqiu  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  fireeaom  ?  Even  m  the 
Paris  cancan,  immoral  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  doubtless  grace  ana  decency 
enough  to  civilise  half  a  world.  £h  1 
What  say  you?  And  if  France  is 
found  one  morning  in  the  guard- 
house, it  is  merely  because  she  has 
danced  like  mad  the  whole  night 
through  for  the  good  of  oppressed 
humanity,  and  her  evil  case  is  but  a 
witty  trick,  suggested  by  the  most 
profound  ideas  of  emancipation ;  for, 
enfin,  France  can  do  whatever  she 
wills  to  do.  She  undertakes,  in  broad 
daylight  and  before  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  to  lie  down  in  the  dirtiest 
gutter,  and  she  succeeds.  Woe  to  the 
benighted  people  who  do  not  forth- 
with follow  her  example,  who  cannot 
see  that  a  gutter  in  which  France 
wallows  must  lead  straight  to  salva- 
tion. The  French  are  the  most  con- 
ceited and  crazy  people  on  the  earth's 
snrface — a  nation  of  witty  fools,  of 
genial  ragamuffins,  of  old  gamins  and 
revolutionary  lacqueys,  who  can  nei- 
ther govern  themselves  nor  be  gov- 


erned, for  any  length  of  time,  bj 
God's  grace;  they  consequently,  after 
tiieir  fourth  revoludon  and  third  le- 
pubik,  will  seek  safety  at  the  feet  of 
an  Orleaniat  or  Bourbon  prinee,  whom 
they  will  replace,  after  a  while,  by 
some  romantic  hair-dresser,  dandog- 
maater,  or  cook,  elected  by  universal 
suflSrage.  For  my  part,  I  vote  for 
Soyer:  he  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
having  established  a  good  school  of 
cookery  at  the  Reform  Club.' " 

WMlst  extracting  this  tirade  of  the 
incorrigible  Keif's,  we  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  frequent  intermptioDs 
attempted  by  the  unfortunate  Ger- 
man-Frenchman. The  doctor's  flowen 
of  rhetoric  were  far  from  fragrant  to 
the  nostrils  of  Tremplin,  and  the  vein 
of  truth  that  nm  through  bis  discourse 
made  its  somewhat  brutal  and  exig- 
gerated  form  yet  harder  to  bear. 
^The  most  audacious  blaaphemy," 
says  Mr.  Schlesin^,  *<  shouted  into 
the  ear  of  an  English  bishop's  grand- 
mother, might  have  an  effect  approach- 
ing to  that  which  the  compliments  of 
the  excited  Keif  had  upon  his  neigh- 
bour's nerves."  Purple  and  perspir- 
ing, and  unable  to  get  in  a  word,  poor 
Tremplin  received  one  rattling  volley 
after  another,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  the  iron  grip  the  dc^r 
kept  upon  the  topmost  button  of  his 
coat  At  last  he  was  released,  with 
a  parting  prod  from  Keif's  barbed 
tongue. 

'* '  Not^ths^anding  their  deeply 
sunken  condition,'  the  doctor  said,  *  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  French,  like  the 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Irish,  are  still 
a  witty,  diverting,  and  liighly  interest- 
ing nation.' 

^  ^  Infiniment  oblige!*  screamed 
Tremplin,  breaking  from  the  doctor, 
making  a  low  bow,  and  thrice  repeat- 
ing the  words,  'How  said  you? 
Di-vert-ing!  Injiniment  oblge.  Mon- 
sieur le  Doctmr !  Your  German  mo- 
desty inspires  you  with  charming 
compliments.' 

**  *  No  compliment,  Monsieur  Trem- 
plin,' replied  Keif:  *  merely  my  honest 
opinion.' 

**  The  Frenchman  cast  an  epigrom- 
matical  side-glance  at  the  doctor, 
buttoned  his  coat  to  the  chin,  as  if 
arming  himself  for  an  important  deci- 
sion, and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice: 
*You  are' — (A  long  pause  ensued, 
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dniing  which  all  present  rose  in  con- 
fiision  from  their  seats.)  *Yoa  are 
totally  unuoqnainted  with  Pans ! ' 

«" •  And  what  then  ? '  said  Dr  Keif. 

'^ '  1  hat  is  enough,  I  need  to  know 
no  more.  Enfin  ,  .  .*  And  with  a 
shmg  of  the  shoulders  in  which  the 
doctor  should  have  beheld  his  moral 
annihilation,  Mr  Tremplin  turned  bis 
back  upon  his  opponent." 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
agitation  caused  by  this  little  scene 
completely  subndea.    In  the  embra^ 
sure  of  a  window,  the  lady  of  the  house 
^ured  balm    into   poor   Tremplin's 
wounds;  Keif  paeea  the  room,  his 
complexion  green  and  yellow,  visibly 
struggling  with  the  consciousness  that 
he  h^  Men  too  hard  upon  the  poor 
little  Frenchman — rather  rudely  vehc- 
ment  and  sarcastic;   Sir  John  alone 
remained  at  table,  balancing  a  silver 
dessert>knife,   and    making   a   small 
q»eech,  to  which  nobody  listened,  in 
pnuse  of  the  admirable  parliamentary 
order  observed  at  English  public  dm- 
ners.    **  *  There,  when  did  it  occur  to 
anybody,  before  the  removal  of  the 
doth,  to  speak  on  more  serious  sub- 
jects than   the  domestic  virtues  of 
turtle  and  turbot,  the  tenderness  of 
the  lamb  and  venison,  the  age  and 
excellence  of  the  wines,  and  the  qua- 
lities of  all  those  good  things  of  the 
earth  which  are  so  exquisitely  adapted 
to  promote  the  harmonious  intercourse 
of  Whi^  and  Tories,  Hiffh  Church- 
men and'  Dissenters,  landlords   and 
cotton  lords?    There   is   the    great 
point    That  is  what  foreigners  vdll 
not  learn.     They  do  nothing  at  the 
right  time  and  nothing  thoroughly, 
therefore  do  they  eat  gall  and  brew 
poison.'*'     There  may  l>e  more  than 
one  grain  of  truth  in  the  baronet's 
words,  Mr  Schlesinger  opines,  but  he 
does  not  stay  to  discuss  the  subject 
It  was  written  that  the  evening  should 
be  one  of  scrutiny  and  controversy. 
The  feud  between  Keif  and  Tremplm 
having  been  easily  put  an  end  to  by 
Sir  John's  good-humoured  interven- 
tion, the  conversation  again  became 
general.    The  doctor  must  go  out  at 
nine  o'clock,  he  said;    he  had  pro- 
mised to  accompany  Frolick  to  the 
theatre,  and  in  a  stroll  through  the 
theatrical  district  of  London.     This 
brought  up  Tremplin— not,  Ind^ed,  to 
renew  woniy  comoat  with  the  formid- 


able antagonist  by  whom  he  had  been 
80  recently  worsted,  but  to  express 
his  astonishment  that  anybody  could 
go  to  a  London  theatre  in  the  dead 
season.  He  had  always  understood 
that  the  only  theatres  to  which  comme- 
ilfaut  people  went  in  London  were 
the  Italian  operas  and  the  miniature 
French  playhouse  in  St  James's,  and 
these  were  then  closed.  It  was  true 
that  the  queen  annually  honoured  the 
obscure  English  theatres  with  a  few 
visits,  but  that  was  merely  out  of  com- 

!)laisance  to  English  prejudices.  The 
adies  proteated  against  this  deprecia- 
tion or  the  English  drama ;  but  the 
Parisian,  who  had  ouite  forgotten  his 
late  indignation  and  discomfiture,  did 
but  smile  and  politely  persist-— devel- 
oping his  notions  on  an  infinite  variety 
of  sabjects  with  that  easy,  urbane, 
superficial  dogmatism  which  charac- 
terises the  very  numerous  class  of 
IVenchmen  who  combine  unbounded 
admiration  of  their  own  nation  and 
country  with  slight  esteem  for,  and 
considerable  ignorance  of,  all  others. 

*^  *  Mesdames ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  you 
have  no  idea  of  all  that  you  forego  by 
living  in  London.  It  is  well  for  you 
that  you  have  never  been  in  Paris,  or 
you  would  feel  like  Eve  when  banished 
from  Paradise,  to  which  she  would  so 
gladly  have  returned  for  a  chat  with 
the  seductive  serpent  Pardieuj  Pa- 
ris !  There,  everyday  life  is  an  en- 
chanting drama;  everv  drawing-room 
is  a  sUge;  every  chamber  has  its 
wings;  and  every  one,  from  the  por- 
ter to  the  duke,  nas  perfectly  learned 
his  part  The  theatres  that  open  at 
night  do  but  display  and  illuminate, 
with  a  magical  light,  the  day's  co- 
medy. Your  worthy  English  people 
can  neither  act  nor  judge  of  acting. 
An  English  actor  is  a  creature  as 
much  out  of  nature  as  a  Parisian 
quaker.  Where  do  you  find  most 
passion  for  the  art — here  or  with  us  ? 
Paris  has  hardly  half  so  many  inha- 
bitants as  London,  but  has  many 
more  theatres,  and  they  are  always 
as  full  as  your  churches.  The  poorest 
artisan  cannot  exist  without  sunning 
himself  in  the  radiance  of  the  stage ; 
and  will  live  for  two  days  of  the  week 
on  bread  and  milk,  in  order  to  save  a 
few  sous  for  the  Varielii  or  the  Fun^ 
ambules  on  Sunday  evening.  Show 
me  the  Englishman  who  will  sacrifice 
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a  mouthful  af  his  bloody  roast-beef 
for  the  sake  of  a  refioed  enjoy ment 
No,  do; — you  weave  and  spin,  and 
steam  and  hammer,  and  eat  and  drink, 
with  God  knows  how  many  horses* 
power ;  but  as  to  enjoying  life,  you 
do  not  understand  it  Am  I  right, 
Madame?''' 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other, 
but  were  not  ready  with  an  answer. 
Sir  John  shook  his  head  as  he  sat  in 
bis    arm-chair,  and    remarked    that 
there  were  good  grounds  for  the  dif- 
ference.   The  Frenchman  would  not 
admit  their  goodness,  and  launched 
into  an  energetic  diatribe  against  the 
strictness  of  London  Sabbath-observ- 
ance.     We  take  it  for  granted  that, 
even  if  the  personages  introduced  into 
Mr  Schleainger's  book  are  not  imagi- 
nary, the  conversations  he  gives  are 
chiefly  of  his  own  composition,  in- 
tended to  display  the  different  sides 
of  the  various  questions  discussed ; 
and  that  a  ju  e  milieu  between  the 
rather  extreme  views  expressed  by 
Keif  and  Tremplin,  and  occasionally 
by  Sir  John,  may  be  adopted  with 
tolerable  certainty  as  the  measure  of 
the  author's  own  opinions.     Of  this 
last    point  we    feel  the    more   con- 
vinced, by  the  moderate  and  sensi- 
ble manner  in  which  Mr  Schlesinger 
expresses  himself  when  speaking  in 
his  own  person.    His  delineation  of 
the  representatives  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  puts  them  through  their 
parts,  is  really  very  spirited  and  cle- 
ver.     Without,    of  course,   in    the 
slightest    degree    coinciding    in    the 
levity  and  irreverence  of  the  profane 
Parisian,  we  will  give  a  further  spe- 
cimen of  bis  view^s  and  notions  con- 
cerning this  country,  its  condition  and 
institutions ;  views  and  notions  which, 
allowing  for  the  tmge  (only  a  slight 
one)  of  humorous  caricature  thrown 
in  by  Mr  Schlesinger,  are,  in  our  firm 
belief — we  might  almost  say,  to  our 
certain  knowledge — those  of  a  great 
number  of  Monsieur  Tremplin's  fel- 
low-citizens.    Having  taken   up  the 
ball  of  conversation,  the  Frenchman 
ran  on  with  it  at  a  canter,  curvetting 
and  kicking  up  his  heels  with  huge 
self  satis   ciiuii,  uud    highly   pleased 
at  having  an  opportunity  of  slinwitag 
himself    at  once   patriotic,   eloquent 
and  gallant.     He  proceeded  to  ex- 


plam  the  causes  of  tiie  decline  of  the 
British  drama. 

« In  the  first  place,"  he  eaid,  "  tiie 
performance  of  a  play  would  desecrate 
the  Sunday  evening.     The   Sabbatii 
must  be  ended  as  wearisomely  as  it 
is  begun.    If  one  speaks  of  this  to  an 
Englishman,  he  pulls  a  long  face,  and 
talks  about  the  morality  of  the  lower 
orders.      How    moral    the    English 
lower    orders  are  !     One  sees  that 
every    Monday,  when    the    drunken 
cases  are  brought  up  at  the  polkse 
offices.    One  man  has  bitten   off  a 
constable's  nose  by  way  of  a  joke; 
another  has  knocked  down  his   wife 
and  danced  upon  her  body  ;  a  third 
has  cut  open  his  better-half's  head 
with  the  poker.      All  morality  and 
liquor ;  but,  thank  heaven,  they  have 
not  been  to  the  theatre — any   more 
than  to  church.     Don't  tell  me,  be- 
cause you  have  more  churches  than 
there  are  days  in  the  calendar,  that 
jrour  poor  people  go  to  them;  there 
18  no  room  for  them.    Your  churches 
are  for  respectable  citizens,  with  cash 
jingling  in  their  pockets.   Then  again, 
there  are  thousands  of  quakers,  me- 
thodists,  and  other  fanatics,  who  con- 
sider it  a  deadly  sin  to  visit  a  theatre 
even  upon  working  days.    And  final- 
ly, you  are  all  such  smoky  fireside 
people — so  given  to    stick  in    your 
shells  like  snails — ^that  it  is  a  punish- 
ment to  you  to  have  to  creep  out  of 
your  houses;  or  else  you  have  such 
a  silly  passion  for  green  grass,  that 
you  go  and  live  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  where  you  need  a  carriage  to 
bring  you  home  from  the  theatre  by 
daybreak.    These    terrible    distances 
ruin  the  pocket,  and  cramp  civilisa- 
tion.   Your  mucb-be-praised  English- 
men, doctor,  have  not  got  a  monopoly 
of  wisdom.    But  I  pity  them  not    It 
is  for  the  poor  daughters  of  Albion 
that  I  feel  sorry.    Upon  my  honour, 
ladies,  I  should  not  grieve  if  Napo- 
leon's glorious  dream    were    to   be 
realised.    Ha,  ha !    That  would  be  a 
life !     Fancy  onrgrande  arrme  leaping 
one    day  upon    the    British    shores. 
Before  the  sun  is  up  the  braves  are  in 
the  city,  say  bonjour^ conqutr, and  are 
forthwith  conquered—by  the  charms 
of  the    fair -haired    Anglo-Saxons. 
Our  soldiers  ask  nothing  in  the  way 
of  ackno wledgmen t   Keep  your  b:uik, 
your  religion,  and  your  lord  mayor. 
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The  Bole  glory  desired  by  France  is, 
to  annihilate  the  dragon  of  English 
tnnai.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  fair 
sex,  the  invincible  army  achieves  that 
feat  On  the  first  evening  there  is  a 
great  fraternity-ball  at  Vanxhall;  the 
next  morning  appears  a  manifesto  in 
tiie  name  of  the  liberating  army,  by 
which  the  erection  of  at  least  one 
French  vaudeville  theatre  in  every 
parish  is  decreed,  as  the  sole  reward 
of  the  victors ;  and  in  a  few  years, 
«^en  these  new  institutions  have 
taken  firm  root  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people,  the  heroic  army  re- 
toros  to  sunny  France,  promising  to 
come  bock  should  you  relapse  mto 
your  puritanical  hypochondria.  The 
daughters  of  Albion  stand  upon  their 
chalky  cliffs,  and  wring  their  white 
hands  in  ffrief  at  their  deliverers'  de- 
parture. What  say  you  to  this  pic- 
tare?  Ts  it  not  chivalrous?  Is  it 
not  replete  with  the  most  affecting 
disinterestedness  ?  And  do  you  doubt 
that  it  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands of  Frenchmen  V 

If  Monsieur  Tremplin  here  paused, 
it  was  for  breath  rather  than  for  a 
reply.  Certainly  it  was  not  for  want 
of  matter,  for  he  quickly  resumed 
his  satirical  commentary  on  English 
usages,  rattling  off  a  string  of  libels 
on  the  dress  and  carriage  of  English- 
women, on  English  musical  taste,  du;. 
&c. — ^the  whole  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  Keif,  whom  he  had  got  into  a 
comer,  the  ladies  being  now  busy 
tea-making.  In  the  heap  of  flippancy 
and  exag^ration,  a  few  sparkles  of 
sense  ana  truth  are  discernible;  not 
all  the  Frenchman's  arrows  fly  wide 
of  the  mark.  He  laughs  pitilessly  at 
the  medley  of  colours  frequently  seen 
in  ladies'  dresses  in  England;  talks 
of  ''a  scarlet  shawl  over  an  apple- 
green  sown  with  yellow  flounces,  and 
a  cavalry  hat  with  ostrich  feathers" 
(the  judicious  assortment  of  colours 
is  one  of  the  great  studies  and  occu- 
pations of  a  Parisian  woman's  life), 
and  is  altogether  abominably  disre- 
spectful and  scandalous  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  fair  sex  of  Great  Britain, 
although  he  jspeaks  in  raptures  of  the 
beauty  of  "the  raw  material'* — ^the 
beautiful  hair,  form,  complexion,  and 
eo  forth.  Presently  he  gets  upon  the 
opera,  and  the  dress  exacted  as  a 
condition   of    admission.       "Dresa- 
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coats  and  black  trousers — ^why  not 
powder  and  bagwigs?  It  is  written 
in  the  Morning  Post  that  seven  deli- 
cate ladies,  in  the  first  row  of  boxes, 
once  fell  into  picturesque  fainting  fits, 
because  a  foreigner  with  a  coloured 
neckcloth  had  smuggled  himself  into 
the  pit.  Be  it  observed  that  he  had 
paid  his  bright  Victorias  at  the  door 
like  anybody  else.  Dress-coat  is 
indispensable— black  trousers  ditto; 
but  coat  and  trousers  may  be  old, 
dirty,  threadbare.  It  strikes  one  as 
strange,  that,  besides  paying  his  mo- 
ney, he  is  to  be  tutorea  by  the  ser- 
vants at  a  theatre-door."  Keif,  list- 
ening with  smiling  indulgence  to  the 
petulant  Frenchman,  occasionally  pre- 
sumes to^  differ  from  him,  or  at  least 
to  modify  his  strictures  on  English 
tastes  and  usages.  **  One  meets  with 
very  good  mumcal  connoisseurs  in 
this  country,"  says  the  doctor;  "but 
I  confess  that  the  British  public's 
digestive  powers,  in  respect  of  music, 
often  astonish  me.  John  Bull  sits 
out  two  symphonies  by  Beethoven, 
an  overture  of  Weber's,  a  couple  of 
fugues  by  Bach,  half-a-score  of  Men- 
delssohn's songs,  and  half-a-dozen 
other  airs  and  variations,  and  goes 
home  and  sleeps  like  a  marmot  At 
the  theatre  he  will  take  in  a  tragedy 
by  Shakespeare,  a  three-act  comedy 
from  the  French,  a  ballet,  and  a  sub- 
stantial London  farce.  All  that  does 
not  spoil  his  stomach."  Tremplin 
was  delighted  to  find  the  doctor  fall- 
ing into  his  Ime.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"nothing  satisfies  these  people  but 
quantity.  The  Englishman  throws 
down  his  piece  of  gold  and  asks  for  a 
hundredweight  of  music" — and  he 
urged  the  doctor  to  go  to  Paris.  Sir 
John  was  the  best  creature  in  the 
world,  but  he  was  an  original — an 
oddity.  The  doctor,  upon  the  other 
hand,  was  a  man  of  sense  and  obser- 
vation ;  and  before  he  had  worn  out 
a  couple  of  pair  of  shoe-soles  upon 
the  asphalt  of  the  boulevards,  his  eyes 
would  be  opened. 

''Pardieu!  Paris  1"  cried  the  little 
man,  getting  very  excited.  "The 
whole  civilised  world  dresses  itself  out 
in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  Paris.  What 
has  Paris  not?  Do  you  wish  reli- 
gion ?  There  are  Lacordaire,  Lamen- 
nais,  and  the  Un'vers,  Religion  of 
all  sorts.    Are  you  a  lover  of  philo* 
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iophyT  Go  to-Proudhon.  For  my 
pari,  to  speak  candidly,  I  oare  neither 
for  philosophy  nor  religion ;  both  are 
mauvais  genre^  and  I  should  not  mind 
if  M.  Proudhon  were  hung ;  but  that 
does  not  prevent  me,  as  a  Frenchman, 
from  being  proud  of  him.  In  a  word, 
you  will  convince  yourself  that  Mie 
whole  world  beside  is  but  a  bad  imi- 
tation of  Paris.  There  you  find  hea^ 
ven  and  the  other  place,  order  and 
freedom,  the  romance  of  orgies  and 
the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  all  com- 
bined in  the  most  beautiful  harmony 
— ^in  the  most  magnificent  and  elegant 
form.  Of  one  thing  especially  ^ — and 
Tremplin  hud  his  Imnd,  with  the  ear- 
nestness of  an  apostle,  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  the  astounded  Keif—- '^  be  well 
assured,  and  that  is,  that  nowhere 
but  in  Paris  can  you  learn  to  speak 
French.  Impossible.  You  never 
catch  the  accent  England's  climate 
10  the  most  dangerous  of  all  for  the 
pronunciation.  1,  an  old  Parisian, 
•till  am  sensible  of  the  pestilential 
influence  the  jargon  here  spoken  has 
upon  my  tongue ;  and  whenever  I  re- 
turn to  Paris  from  London,  I  feel 
ashamed  before  my  own  porter.** 

The  hour  was  come  for  Keif  to  bend 
his  steos  theatrewards.  Sir  John 
escortea  him  to  the  door,  and  apolo- 
gised, by  the  way,  for  the  provocation 
Tremplin  had  given  him  at  dinner. 
It  was  some  slighting  remark  about 
Grermans — an  intimated  opinion  that 
they  would  never  be  accessory  to  the 
combustion  of  the  Thames — that  had 
first  roused  the  ire  of  Keif,  and  pro- 
voked his  tremendous  denunciation 
of  Frenchmen  as  all  that  is  firivolous, 
unstable,  and  contemptible. 

*"What  can  you  expect  from  a 
Frenchman?  said  Sir  John.  *He 
is  a  harmless  soul,  but  a  sresit  oddity ; 
one  might  make  money  by  exhibiting 
him  in  Piccadilly.  When  1  first  knew 
him  I  took  some  trouble  with  him, 
and  tried  to  cive  him  an  idea  of  what 
England  is ;  out,  as  the  proverb  says, 
you  cannot  argue  a  dog*s  hind-leg 
straight.  You  will  never  catch  me 
ar^uin^  with  him  again.'  " 

Keif  went  his  way,  chucklmg  at 
the  notion  of  this  precious  pair  of 
mortals  taxing  each  other  with  oddity, 
and  totally  unconscious  that  he  him- 
self was  as  great  an  oddity  as  either 
of  them.  It  was  long  after  midnight 
when  he  returned  home.    Everybody 


was  gone  to  bed,  the  aenraat  told 
him,  except  Sir  John  and  MoDBienr. 
He  found  them  at  thor  chamber- 
doors;  with  candles,  burnt  low,  in 
their  hands.  The  baronet  bad  for- 
gotten his  resolution ;-— he  was  tiymg 
to  ai'gue  the  dog's  hind-leg  atia^t 
The  pair  were  in  the  heat  and  fervour 
of  a  discussion,  which  had  evidently 
been  of  long  duration.  Shakeapeare 
and  Frenchwomen  were  its  rather 
strangely  assorted  suhjects.  The 
doctor  caught  a  few  sentenees  aa  be 
passed,  wished  the  disputants  good 
night,  and  turned  into  bed.  Fi:dly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  they 
evacuated  the  lobby  to  follow  bis 
example.    Keif  laughed  to  himself. 

*^  '  So,'  he  sai^  *  in  Monsieur 
Tremplm's  eyes,  Shakespeare  is  defi- 
cient m  power;  and  Sir  John  denies 
that  Frenchwomen  are  graceful  I  Was 
there  ever  such  a  pair  of  originals  ? ' 
And  so  saying,  the  third  origimU  went 
to  sleep." 

Wo  need  hardly  say  that  the  ram- 
ble of  Dr.  Keif  (by  whom  we  aospeet 
Mr.  Schlesinger  himself  is  meant) 
through  the  theatrical  purlieoa,  fur- 
nished abundant  materials  for  a  chap- 
ter. It  was  Saturday— the  very  night 
to  see  the  Drury  district  in  its  glory  ; 
for  wages  had  been  paid,  and  after 
twelve  no  liquor  would  be  sold ;  so 
the  fortunate  recipients  of  cash  were 
making  the  most  of  the  short  night. 

This  chapter  like  some  others  in  the 
book  shows  such  a.  thorough  familiar- 
ity with,  and  correct  perception  of, 
liondon  low  life—is  so  totally  diff^- 
ent,  in  short,  from  the  blundering 
and  exaggerated  pictures  one  usually 
meets  wi&  in  accounts  of  London  by 
foreigners — that  we  are  more  than 
once  tempted,  whilst  reading  it,  to 
suspect  the  writer  of  unacknowledged 
obligations  to  English  authors  6nt 
Mr.  Schlesinger  has,  we  have  no  doubt, 
been  long  readout  in  England,  and 
as  he,  moreover,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances,  indicates  by  a  note  tus  ap- 

Sropriation  of  English  materials,  we 
ismiss  firom  our  mind  the  idea  of 
unconfessed  plagiarism.  Since  we 
do  so,  we  must  not  refuse  him  the 
praise  to  which  his  faithful  and  strik- 
ing sketches  fairly  entitle  him.  With 
him  and  Frolick,  we  turn  out  of  the 
Strand,  through  a  narrow  court,  into 
Drury  Lane. 
**In  the  shops  which   occupy  the 
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ground  floor  of  almoct  all  the  houses, 
are  exposed  for  sale,  at  low  priees, 
shabby  female  apparel,  coarse  eat- 
ables, low  literature  with  horrible 
fllastratioDS,  strong  shoes,  old  clothes, 
abominable  segars,  cold  and  hot  meat 
But  the  most  prominent  feature  in' 
the  whole  of  Drary  Luie  is  the  gin 
palace,  whose  favourite  station  is  at 
comers,  where  the  lane  is  intersected 
\fj  cross  streets.  The  gin  palace  con- 
trasts with  the  sdjacent  buildings 
pretty  much  as  does  a  Catholic  church 
with  the  cottages  of  a  Slavonian  vil- 
lage. From  anur  it  looms  like  a  light- 
house to  the  thirsty  working  man; 
for  it  is  sumptuous  with  plate  glass 
snd  gilt  cornices,  and  dazzling  with 
a  hundred  many-coloured  inscrip- 
tions. Here,  in  the  window,  is  the 
portrait  of  a  giant  from  Norfolk,  who 
IS  employed  in  the  house  to  draw 
liquor  and  customers;  yonder,  in 
green  letters  upon  the  pane,  we  read 
— •  The  Only  Genuine  Brandy  in  Lon- 
don;' or,  m  red  letters— '  Here  is 
sold  the  celebrated  strengthening 
wholesome  Gin,  recommended  by  afi 
the  doctors'— *  Cream  Gin'— *  Honey 
Gin'— *  Genuine  Porter'— •  Rum  that 
would  knock  down  the  Devil,'  &c 
&e.  Often  the  varnished  door-posts 
we  painted  from  top  to  bottom  with 
suchlike  spirited  announcements.  It 
IS  to  be  remarked,  that  even  those 
gin  shops  which  externally  are  the 
most  brilliant,  within  are  utterly  com- 
fortless. The  landlord  intrenches 
Inmself  behind  the  bar,  as  in  a  fortress 
where  his  customers  must  not  enter. 
The  walls  in  this  sanctuary  are  co- 
vered with  a  whole  library  of  large 
and  small  casks,  painted  of  various 
eolours.  The  place  thus  partitioned 
off  is  sometimes  a  picture  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort,  and  within  it  an 
arm-chair  invites  to  repose;  but  in 
front  of  the  bar,  for  the  customers, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  narrow  dirty 
standing  place,  rendered  yet  more 
^Hsagreeable  by  the  continual  opening 
and  ahutting  of  the  doors,  and  where 
the  only  seat,  if  there  be  one  at  all, 
is  afforded  by  an  empty  cask  in  a  cor- 
ner. Nevertheless  the  palace  re- 
eeives  a  constant  succession  of  worthy 
guests,  who,  standing,  reeling,  crouch- 
mg  or  lying,  muttering,  groaning  or 
enraing,  drink  and — forget* 

"On  sober  working-days,  and   in 
general,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  very 


remarkable,  to  the  uninitiated,  in  the 
appearance  of  Drurv  Lane.  Many  a 
little  German  capital  is  worse  lighted, 
and  not  so  well  paved.  Misery  la  less 
plainly  legible  upon  the  pbysiognomv 
of  this  district  than  upon  that  of  Spa* 
talfields,  St  Giles's,  Safiron  Hill,  and 
other  wretched  comers  of  London. 
But  at  certain  times  it  oozes,  like  Mis- 
sissippi slime,  out  of  every  pore.  On 
Saturday  evenings,  after  working- 
hours,  on  the  evening  of  holiday- 
Monday,  and  after  church  on  Sunday, 
Drury  Lane  is  seen  in  its  glory.  Oin 
the  other  hand,  Sunday  morning  in 
Drury  Lane  is  enough  to  give  the 
most  cheerful  person  the  spleen.  For 
the  poorer  classes  of  labourers  the 
Loras  day  is  a  day  of  penance,  with- 
out church  to  go  to  or  walk  to  take. 
The  well-dressed  throngs  that  fill 
parks  and  churches,  scare  smock-frock 
and  fustian-jacket  into  the  beer- shops. 
For  the  English  proletarian  is  asham- 
ed of  his  rags,  and  knbws  not  how  to 
drape  himself  with  them  picturesquely, 
like  the  Spanish  or  Italian  lazzarone, 
who  holds  beggary  to  be  an  honourable 
calling.  In  £e  deepest  misery,  the 
£ngliah|nan  has  still  pride  enough  t6 
shun  the  society  of  those  even  half  a 
grade  auperior  to  himself,  and  to  con- 
nne  himself  to  that  of  bis  equals, 
amongst  whom  he  may  freely  raise 
his  head.  And  then  church  and  park 
have  no  charm  for  him.  His  legs  are 
too  weary  for  a  walk  into  the  country ; 
boat,  omnibus,  and  railway,  are  too 
dear.  His  church,  his  park,  his  club, 
his  theatre,  his  refuge  from  the  exha- 
lations of  the  sewers  above  which  he 
dwells  and  sleeps,  are  the  gin-palace." 
This  is  a  gloomy,  but  we  fear,  to  a 
certain  extent,  too  true  a  picture.  In 
every  large  city,  and  particulaHy  in 
auch  an  overgrown  one  as  London,  a 
certain  amount  of  misery  of  the  kind 
above  depicted  must  exist;  there  must 
be  a  certain  number  of  human  beings 
living  in  a  state  of  almost  total  de- 
privation of  those  blessings  which 
God  intended  all  his  creatures  to 
share — of  a  pure  air,  of  the  sight  of 
fields  and  flowers,  of  opportunities  to 
praise  His  name  in  the  society  of  their 
fellow- men.  But  we  are  pretty  sure 
Mr.  Schlesinger  has  lived  long  enough 
in  England  to  discern,  and  has 
candour  enough  to  admit,  that  in  no 
country  in  the  world  are  such  gener- 
ous  and    such  well-directed   efforts 
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made  bj  the  more  fortanate  ekesefl 
for  the  moral  and  physical  betterment 
of  the  unfortunates  whose  degraded 
condition  he  graphicallj  and  truly  de- 
scribes. That  which  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries  is  left  almost  entirely 
to  the  charge  of  government,  and 
which  is  consequently  often  left  un- 
done, or  at  best  half-done,  is  effected 
in  England  by  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  government  and  the  nation, 
aided  by  a  press  which  must  in  justice 
be  admitted  to  be  ever  ready  to  give 
publicity  to  social  ffrievancea,  to  the 
sufferinsfs  of  particular  classes,  and  to 
practical  suggestions  for  their  allevia- 
tion or  remedy.  Fortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  a  favoured  land,  we  must  not 
allow  the  difference  just  pointed  out 
to  inflate  our  national  vanity  over- 
much. In  no  conntrv  is  there  so  much 
private  wealth  as  m  England,  and 
thus,  when  we  seem  to  give  much,  we 
may  be  giving  not  more  than  others 
whose  means  are  less,  but  their  will 
as  good.  Then  there  is,  undeniably, 
another,  and  we  should  perhaps  say 
a  selfish,  motive  for  the  energetic, 
efficient,  and  liberal  manner  in  which 
the  opulent  and  well-to-do  classes  of 
Englishmen  take  up  and  prosecute 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
poorer  countrymen.  An  observant 
people,  shrewd  in  deduction,  and  set- 
ting common-sense  above  every  other 
mental  quality,  we  take  wammg  by 
our  neighbours.  And  we  feel  that  the 
best  safeguard  for  institutions  we  all 
revere  and  cherish — ^the  best  security 
against  sedition  and  revolution,  and 
against  the  propagation,  by  designing 
knaves  and  misguided  enthusiasts,  of 
that  jacobinism  whose  manoeuvres  and 
excesses  have  proved  so  fatal  in  other 
lands — ^is  a  generous  and  humane  con- 
sideration of  the  wants  and  sufferings 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  elevate  their  condition. 

And  let  us  acknowledge,  with  thank- 
fulness, that  we  have  food  stuff  to 
work  upon ;  that  if  the  higher  classes 
show  themselves  prompt  in  sacrifices, 
a  praiseworthy  patience  is  displayed 
by  those  they  strive  to  succor.  The 
Parisian  artisan  or  day-labourer,  al- 
though probably  less  of  a  bellygod 
than  the  Londoner  of  the  same  class, 
quickly  gets  irate  when  he  finds  bread 
dear  and  commons  short ;  and,  upon 
the  first  suggestion  from  any  demo- 


crat who  promises  him  a  big  loaf,  b 
ready  enough  to  <*  descend  into  the 
street,"  tear  up  the  pavement,  build  a 
barricade,  and  shoot  tiis  brother  from 
behind  it  Contrast  this  with  the 
fortitude  and  long-suffering  of  the 
poor  gin -and -beer -drinking  people 
whom  Mr.  Schlesinger  qualifies  («id 
the  terms,  perhaps,  may  not  be  justly 
gainsaid)  as  besotted  and  obtuse  of 
sense.  Urant  that  they  be  so ;  they 
yet  have  qualities  which  constitute 
them  valuable  citizens  of  a  free  conn- 
try.  They  will  toil,  when  work  is  to 
be  had;  they  have  an  innate  respect 
for  law  and  order,  and  a  manlv  pride 
which  makes  them  shun  a  workhouse 
coat  as  an  abject  livery ;  they  loathe 
the  mendicancy  in  which  the  soutbem 
lazzarone  luxuriates;  they  are  not 
insensible  to  the  benevolent  efforts 
constantly  making  in  their  behalf; 
and  they  take  little  heed  of  the  demiu 
gogue's  artful  incitements. 

^  There  is  hardly  any  people," 
muses  Mr.  Schlesinger,  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent part  of  his  book  and  of  London, 
(when  strolling  at  the  Hyde  Park  end 
of  Piccadilly),  ''that  loves  a  men 
tree  and  an  open  lawn  so  heartuy  as 
the  English.  They  have  not  less  re- 
verence for  the  noble  trees  in  their 
parks  than  had  the  Druids  for  the 
sacred  oaks  in  their  consecrated 
groves ;  and  it  does  one's  heart  good 
to  see  that  the  struggle  with  Na- 
ture, the  striving  to  appijr  her  powers 
to  wool-carding  and  spmdle-tuming, 
does  not  destroy  the  feeling  for  those 
of  her  beauties  which  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  capital  and  interest  The 
English  nation  refute,  in  their  own 
persons,  the  oft-repeated  lie  that 
•excessive'  cultivation  (civilisation) 
estranges  men  from  then:  primilivB 
childish  feelings.  In  England,  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
are  fire  and  water,  earth  'Smd  air, 
made  use  of  as  bread-winners;  in 
England,  the  ploughed  field  is  fattened 
with  manure  gathered  on  barren  reels 
thousands  of  miles  distant;  in  Eng^ 
land,  nature  is  forced  to  produce  the 
enormous  water-lilies  of  the  tropics, 
and  to  ripen  fruits  of  unnatural  size; 
in  England,  one  eats  grapes  from 
Oporto,  oranges  from  Malta,  peaches 
from  Provence,  pine-apples  from  Ja- 
maicfl,  bananas  from  St.  Domingo,  and 
nuts  from  Brazil     That  wfakh  the 
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nattye  soil  produces  only  upon  com- 
pulsion,  and  at  great  coat,  ia  oorrowed 
from  other  zones,  but  not  on  that  ac* 
count  are  his  native  trees  and  mea- 
dows, woods  and  shrubberies,  less 
dear  to  the  Englishman." 

Mr.  Schleainger  will  not  doubt  that 
this  love  of  rural  scenes  and  nature's 
beauties,  which  he  so  happily  and 
gracefully  discriminates  and  defines,  is 
common  to  all  classes  of  Englishmen. 
We  believs  that  it  is,  and  we  recog- 
nise  in  it  a  propitious  sign.  The  poor 
people  he  has  seen,  during  his  Sab- 
l)ath  rambles  in  London's  **back. 
slums,**  losing  sight  of  the  blessed 
sunshine,  and  immuring  themselves  in 
a  tap-room  or  gin-palace,  would  per- 
haps, but  for  their  ragged  garments, 
weary  limbs,  and  scantily  furnished 
pockets,  have  preferred,  like  their  bet- 
ters, a  country  ramble,  to  the  cheap 
and  deleterious  excitement  provided 
for  them  by  Booth  and  Barclay.  But 
we  feel  that  we  are  arguing  without 
an  opponent.  We  can  only  trust,  and 
we  do  so  trust,  seriously  and  gladly, 
that  the  day  will  never  come  when 
the  consciousness  that  the  attainment 
of  perfection  is  impossible  will  deter 
English  legislators  and  philanthropists 
from  devoting  their  utmost  energies 
and  abilities  to  the  improvement  of 
the  meanest  and  most  depraved  classes 
of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

The  conviction  that  Shakespeare  is 
better  known,  better  understood,  and, 
above  all,  better  acted  in  Germany  than 
in  England,  is  very  prevalent  m  the 
former  country,  where  we  have  often 
heard  it  boldly  put  forward  and  sus- 
tained. When  in  Shakespeare's  native 
land,  Grermans  may  possibly  be  more 
modest  in  their  pretensions;  and  yet 
we  must  not  be  too  confident  of  that, 
when  we  see  a  German  company  se- 
lecting Shakespeare's  plays  for  per- 
formance before  a  refined  and  critical 
London  audience.  The  recent  per- 
formances of  Emil  Devrient  and  his 
companions,  give  especial  interest  to 
some  theatrical  criticisms  put  forth  by 
Dr.  Keif  for  the  benefit  of  his  friend 
Frolick,  seated  by  his  side  in  the  pit 
of  the  Olympic  Theatre.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  English  actors,  when  ren- 
dering Shakespeare's  characters,  cling 
too  tenaciously  to  tradition,  and  aim 
too  little  at  originality.  After  a  visit 
to  a  penny  theatre,  of  the  proceedings 


at  which  he  gives  a  most  laughable 
account,  he  returns,  at  some  length,  to 
the  subject  of  the  English  stage,  and 
highly  praises  certain  English  comic 
actors  as  excellent,  and  superior  to 
any  of  the  same  class  in  Germany. 
•*I  know  nothing  better,"  he  says, 
**  than  Matthews  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
Mrs.  Keeley.  There  you  have  natural 
freshness,  vigour,  ease,  and  finesse,  all 
combined  in  right  proportions.  There 
is  less  heartiness  about  our  German 
comic  performances;  they  always  re- 
mind me  of  the  strained  vivacity  of  a 
bookworm  in  a  drawing-room;  now 
the  author,  then  his  interpreter,  is  too 
visibly  forced  in  his  condescension." 
What  follows  is  less  complimentary. 
*'When  I  for  the  first  time,  at  Sad- 
ler's Wells,  saw  Romeo  and  Juliet 
performed,  I  bit  mv  lips  all  to  pieces. 
Juliet  looked  as  if  she  came  from  a 
ladies'  school  at  Brompton,  instead  of 
an  Italian  convent;  the  orthopedical 
stays  and  backboard  were  unmistak- 
able: as  to  Romeo,  I  would  unhesi- 
tatingly have  confided  to  him  the 
charge  of  an  express  train,  so  sober 
and  practical  was  his  air,  so  solid  and 
angular  each  one  of  his  movements. 
The  same  impression  was  made  upon 
me  by  Mercutio,  Tybalt,  Lorenzo.  It 
was  not  that  they  displayed  too  little 
vocal  and  mimic  power;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  because  they  gesticulated 
like  madmen,  and  ranged  up  and  down 
the  entire  gamut  of  human  tones,  from 
a  whistle  to  a  roar,  that  I  too  plainly 
saw  that  no  tragic  passion  was  in 
them.  The  same  company  afterwards 
delighted  me  in  comic  pieces."  In 
English  theatricals  Mr.  Schlesinger's 
taste  is  strongly  for  the  humorous; 
the  broader  the  farce  and  the  thicker 
the  jokes,  the  better  he  is  pleased.  A 
Christmas  pantomime,  with  its  prac- 
tical fun  and  methodical  folly,  delights 
him.  He  is  wonderstruok  and  en- 
chanted by  the  mischievous  agility  of 
clown,  and  the  only  drawback  to  his 
pleasure  is  the  inappropriate  introduc- 
tion of  a  ballet.  **  To  see  twenty  or 
thirty  Englishwomen,  of  full  grenadier 
stature,  perform  a  ballet-dance  ten 
minutes  m  length,  is  an  enjoyment 
from  which  one  does  but  slowly  re- 
cover. To  this  day  I  live  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  woithy  young  wo- 
men had  not  the  least  idea  that  they 
were  called  upon  for  an  artistical  per- 
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formance,  but  took  their  lon^  legs  for 
mathematical  instruments,  with  which 
to  demonstrate  problems  relating  to 
right  angles,  the  nypothenuse,  and  the 
squaring  of  the  circle."  This  sarcasm 
elicited  a  long  reply  from  Frolick,  who 
had  onoe,  it  seems,  been  a  fideUr 
hursch  in  Heidelberg,  who  knew  Ger- 
man well,  and  had  seen  Shakespeare 
acted  in  both  countries.  In  some  re- 
spects he  preferred  the  German  per- 
formance of  Hamlet  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  but  Richard  III.  and  Falstaff 
were  to  be  seen  best  in  England.  The 
decline  of  the  drama  in  this  country 
he  attributed  to  a  complication  of 
causes,  of  which  he  cited  two— the 
nation*s  preoccupation  with  matters 
more  practical  and  important,  and 
the  waDt  of  a  government  support. 
"  In  your  country,"  he  said,  "  tnirty 
courts  cherish,  foster  and  patronise 
the  theatre;  here,  every  theatre  is  a 
private  speculation.  When  the  Queen 
has  taken  a  box  at  the  Princesses 
Theatre  and  another  at  Covent  Garden, 
she  has  done  all  that  is  expected  from 
her  Majesty  in  the  way  of  patronage 
of  the  arama.  Upon  the  same  boaras 
upon  which  to-day  you  hear  the  swan- 
like notes  of  Desdemona,  you  to-mor- 
row may  behold  an  equestrian  troop 
or  a  party  of  Indian  jugglers.  If  you 
complain  of  such  desecration  of  the 
muse's  temple,  you  are  simply  laughed 
at  Aubry^s  aog,  which  so  excited 
the  holy  indignation  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  would  be  welcomed  at  any  of 
our  theatres,  so  long  as  he  filled  the 
house."  Without  going  the  length  of 
restricting  theatrical  performances  to 
what  is  termed  the  legitimate  drama, 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  illegiti- 
macy, and  unquestionably  the  intro- 
duction upon  our  stage  of  tumblersi 
jugglers,  and  posture-masters,  circus- 
downs,  rope-dancers,  and  wild  In- 
diana, has  powerfully  contributed  to 
lower  its  character,  and  to  wean  many 
lovers  of  the  drama  from  the  habi- 
tual frequenting  of  theatres.  But 
the  stage  in  England  has  not  the  im- 
portance and  weight  it  enjoys  in  some 
foreign  countries;  notably  in  France, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  means  used  to 
distract  from  politics  the  attention  of 
the  restless  excitement- loving  people; 
where  ministers  of  state,  and  imperial 
majesty  itself,  condescend  to  interfere 
in  mlnate   dramatic   details,  and  to 


command  the  siq>preMioa  of  pieces 
whose  merits  they  deem  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  theatre  at  which  they 
are  produced.  Theroi  it  is  worth  a 
government's  while  to  subsidise  the 
tiieatres;  in  England  such  an  item 
would  4iever  be  tolerated  in  a  cban- 
cellor  of  the  exohequer's  budget  Nor 
is  it  needed.  Public  demand  will 
always  create  as  large  a  supply  as  is 
really  required. 

Pleasantly  and  intelligently  criti. 
cising  and  discoursing,  the  Grennan 
doctor  and  his  companion  took  their 
way  agam  through  Dmry  Lane, 
witnessing  more  than  one  disgusting 
scene  of  drunkenness,  riot,  and  bn&- 
tality.  It  was  hard  upon  midnight: 
the  gin  paUces  and  their  frequenters 
were  making  the  most  of  their  last 
few  minutes ;  the  barrows  of  battered 
fruit  and  full-flavoured  shell-fish  were 
trading  at  reduced  prices,  upon  the 
principle  of  small  profits  and  quick 
returns;  oysters  as  big  as  a  fist 
were  pUed  up  by  threes  and  fours,  at 
a  penny  a  heap — poverty  and  oysters, 
Mr.  Weller  has  informed  us,  invariably 
walk  hand  in  hand ;  here  was  a  girl 
carried  away  dead  drunk  upon  a 
stretcher — ^"it  was  the  hunger,"  an 
old  Irishwoman  with  a  glowing  pipe 
in  her  mouth,  assured  the  gentleman, 
^  that  had  done  it — oh !  only  the  hun- 
ger— the  smallest  drop  had  been  too 
much  for  poor  Sail ;"  here  a  brace  of 
Amazons  were  indulging  in  a  **  mill" 
in  the  centre  of  an  admiring  ring;  in 
front  of  a  public-house  a  half>famisbed 
Italian  ground  out  the  air  of  **  There's 
a  good  time  coming,  boys — wait  a  little 
longer,"  the  orgatiist  looking  the  while 
as  if  he  had  great  need  of  the  **  good 
time,"  and  very  little  power  to  wait 
Suddenly  the  lights  went  out  in  the 
gin  palaces,  ballad-sittgers  and  hurdy- 
gurdy  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of 
Sieir  melodies,  shouts  and  curses  sub- 
sided into  a  hoarse  murmur,  and  the 
mob  dispersed  and  disappeared,  to 
adopt  Mr.  Schlesinger's  severe  com- 
parison, **  like  dirty  rain-water  that 
rolls  into  gutters  and  sewers."  The 
amateur  OMervers  of  London's  black- 
guardism pursued  their  homeward 
way. 

<'  Suddenly,  from  a  side  street  ft 
tall  figure  emerged  with  lofig  noiseless 
steps,  and  cast  a  glance  right  and 
left^no  policeman  was  in  sight  Then 
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■fao  npidly  approached  our  two  friends 
sad  fixed  ber  glassy  eyes  upon  tiiem. 

^  It  is  no  midnight  spectre,  hut 
neither  is  it  a  heing  of  flesh  and  blood, 
it  consists  but  of  skin  and  bone.  Upon 
ler  arm  is  an  infant,  to  which  the 
bony  hand  aflfbrds  but  a  hard  dying- 
bed.  For  a  few  seconds  she  gazes  at 
the  strangersw  They  put  some  eilyer 
into  her  hand.  Without  a  word  of 
thanks,  or  of  surprise  at  the  liberality 
of  the  alms,  she  walks  away. 

'''The  holy  Sabbath  has  com- 
menced,'  said  Keif,  after  they  had 
proceeded  for  some  distance  in  silence, 
'the  puritanical  Sabbath,  on  which 
misery  feels  itself  doubly  and  trebly 
forlorn.' 

*"My  dear  friend,' replied  Frolick, 
'fire-and- twenty  years  ago  you  might 
have  paved  Oxford  Street  with  such 
unhappy  wretches  as  that  we  just  now 
met  Now  you  must  seek  them  out 
in  a  nook  of  Drury  Lane.  And  the 
paritanism  of  the  present  day  is  a 
rose-eoloured  fnlUblooded  worldling, 
compared  to  that  of  the  Roundheads ; 
it  is  nothing  but  the  natural  reaction 
against  the  licentious  cavalier  spirit, 
created  by  the  gloomy  hypocrisy  that 
prevailed  before  the  Kestoration,  and 
handed  down  even  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  English 
nature  to  cure  one  extreme  by  run- 
ning into  the  other.  Either  wildly 
jovial  or  prudishly  refined;  drunkarcis 
or  teetotallers;  prize-fighters  or  peace- 
society-men.  If  the  perception  of  a 
harmonious  happy  medium,  and  the 
instinct  of  beauty  of  form,  were  in- 
nate in  us,  either  we  should  no  longer 
be  tiie  tough,  hard-working,  one- 
sided, powemil  John  Bull,  or  we 
should  ere  now  have  proved  the  un- 
truth of  your  German  proverb  that  in 
no  country  under  the  sun  do  trees 
grow  until  their  branchea  reach  the 
aky.'" 

After  which  modest  intimation 
(somewhat  Teutonic  in  style)  of  his 
pitriotie  and  heartfelt  conviction  that 
if  England  were  a  little  better  than 
she  is,  she  would  be  too  good  for  this 
world,  Frolick  took  leave  of  his  friend. 
We  shall  soon  follow  his  example. 
Before  doing  so,  we  recommend  to 
all  English  readers  of  German,  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Mr.  Schlesinger's 
second  volume,  both  as  very  interest- 
ing and  aa  containing  many  sensible 


observations  and  home-truths.  No 
extraordinary  acuteness  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  between  the  writer^ 
jest  and  earnest 

''The  reader  acquainted  with 
English  domestic  arrangements,"  says 
Mr.  Schlesinger  in  a  note  to  his  first 
volume,  "  will  long  ago  have  found 
out  that  the  house  we  live  in  is  that 
of  a  plain  citizen.  So  we  may  aS 
well  confess  that  Sir  John  is  neither 
knight  nor  baronet,  but  wtto  dubbed- 
by  ourselves,  in  consideration  of  his 
services  to  the  reader,  without  licence 
from  the  Queen,  and  with  a  silver 
spoon  instead  of  a  sword."  Sir  John 
is  not  the  less — ^if  Mr.  Schlesinger's 
sketch  be  a  portrait — a  good  fellow 
and  a  worthy  simple-hearted  English- 
man; and  we  find  with  pleasure,  at 
the  close  of  the  book,  a  letter  from 
him,  dated  from  his  cottage  in  the 
country,  and  addressed  to  the  cyni- 
cal Keif,  who  waa  braving  Novem- 
ber's fogs  in  Guildford  Street  The 
doctor  had  sent  to  his  friend  and 
host  the  oroof-sheets  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Wanderings  through 
London ;  Sir  John  writes  back  his 
thanks,  his  opinion  of  the  work,  and 
his  cordial  forgiveness  of  the  jokes  at 
his  expense  that  it  contains.  "  Never 
mind,'^  he  says ;  "  we  Englishmen 
can  stomach  the  truth ;  and  if  you  will 
promise  me  to  abjure  some  portion  of 
your  German  stiffneckedness,  I  will- 
ingly pledge  myself  never  agam  to 
try  to  reason  a  Frenchman's  hind-leg 
straight  Between  ourselves,  that 
was  the  greatest  absurdity  our  friend 
has  exposed.  As  to  all  the  rest,  I 
will  maintain  my  words  before  God, 
the  Queen,  and  my  countrymen. 
But,"  continues  Sir  John,  quitting 
personal  considerations,  ''as  regards 
our  friend's  book — ^which,  you  tell  me, 
is  to  be  published  at  Christmas  in 
Berlin,  the  most  enlightened  of  Grer- 
man  cities — I  really  fear,  my  dear 
doctor,  that  it  is  a  bad  busmess. 
How,  in  heaven's  name,  are  Germans 
to  Ibrm  an  idea  of  London  from  those 
two  meagre  volumes  1  Many  things 
are  depicted  in  them,  but  how  many 
are  neglected,  and  these  the  very 
things  in  which  you  Germans  should 
take  a  lesson  from  us !  Not  a  word 
about  our  picture-galleries,  which, 
nevertheless,  impartially  speaking, 
are  the  first  in  the  worid!    Not  a 
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word  about  the  British  Mnaeam, 
about  the  Bridgewater,  Vemou,  aud 
Hampton  Court  Galleries  1  Not  a 
word  about  St.  Paul's,  nor  a  sellable 
eoncerning  the  Colosseum,  Madame 
Tussaud,  or  Barclay  and  Perkins' 
Brewery!  No.  mention  of  our  finest 
streets — Regent  Street,  Bond  Street, 
Belgravia,  and  Weatboume  Terrace; 
of  our  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall,  our 
markets,  our  zoological  and  botanical 
gardens,  Kew,  Richmond,  Windsor, 
art,  literature,  benevolent  institu- 
tions," d&c.  d&c.  Sir  John  continues 
his  enumeration  of  omissions,  until  it 
seems  to  comprise  everything  worth 
notice  in  London;  and  we  ask  our- 
selves with  what  Mr.  Schlesinger  has 
filled  the  eight  hundred  pages  we 
have  read  with  so  much  satisfaction 
and  amusement.  We  perceive  that 
he  has  given  his  attention  io  men 
rather  than  to  things,  that  his  vein 
has  been  reflective  and  philosophical, 
and  that  he  has  not  mistaken  himself 
for  the  compiler  of  a  London  ^ide. 
But  still  Sir  John  is  diRsatisfied.  In 
Berlin,  he  sajs,  **  people  will  imagme 
England  has  no  picture-galieries— ha  I 
ha !  and  no  hospitals ! — ha  I  ha !  ha ! 
In  ten  such  volumes,  the  materials 
would  not  be  exhausted." 

^  It  is  delightful  here  in  the  countrv,*' 
concludes  Sir  John,  breakin|[  off  his 
criticism.  *'  Where  do  you  find  such 
fresh  green,  and  such  mild  air  in  No- 
vember as  in  our  England  ?  I  go  out 
walking  without  a  greatcoat,  and  say 
to  myself, '  Across  the  water,  in  Ger- 
many, the  snow  lies  deep,  and  the 
wolves  walk  in  and  out  of  Cologne 
Cathedral.'  Here  it  is  a  little  damp 
of  a  rooming  and  evening,  but  then 
one  sits  by  the  fire  and  reads  the 
newspaper.  Nowhere  is  one  so  com- 
fortable as  in  the  country  in  England. 
Come  and  see  us  in  our  cottage ;  the 
children  are  longing  to  see  you,  and  so 
ami." 

Then  comes  a  postscript,  which, 
like  many  postscripts,  is  not  the  least 
important  part  of  the  letter.  ^  At 
this  damp  time  of  the  year,"  says  the 
spoon-duobed  baronet,  **  I  advise 
you  to  take  a  small  glass  of  cognac  of 
a  morning — there  must  still  be  some 
bottles  of  the  right  sort  in  the  cellar — 
and  every  night  one  of  my  pills.  You 
will  find  a  boxful  on  the  chimney- 
piece    in    my   study.     Do   not    £)e 


obstinate:  you  do  not  know  how 
dangerous  this  season  of  the  year  is 
in  England." 

So  kind  and  hospitable  a  letter  de- 
manded a  prompt  reply,  and  accord- 
ingly we  ^t  Dr.  Keifs  by  return  of 
post  It  IS  pretty  evident,  however, 
that  the  motive  of  his  haste  ia  rather 
anxiety  to  answer  the  charge  of  in- 
completeness brought  against  Max 
Schlesinger's  book,  than  generous 
impatience  to  thank  Sir  John  for 
placing  the  pill-box  at  his  disposal 
The  author  of  the  Wandering.^  he 
says,  preferred  dissecting  and  dwell- 
ing upon  a  few  subjects  to  slightlv 
touching  upon  a  large  number;  ana, 
in  his  usual  caustic  strain,  he  reminds 
his  friend,  that  if  some  things  of 
which  London  has  a  ri^ht  to  be  proud 
have  been  left  unnoticed,  the  same 
has  been  the  case  with  other  things 
of  which  she  has  reason  to  be  ashamra. 
He  then  enumerates  the  blots,  as  Sir 
John  had  detailed  the  glories.  Hav- 
ing done  so :  **  it  is  horrible  here  in 
London,"  he  says.  "Where  do  you 
find  such  fogs  and  such  a  pestilential 
atmosphere,  in  November,  as  in  your 
London  ?  That  the  wolves  now  walk 
in  and  out  of  Cologne  Cathedral  is  a 
mere  creation  of  your  Britannic  ima- 
gination ;  and,  since  you  talk  of  doing 
withput  a  greatcoat,  why,  the  English 
walk  about  the  whole  winter  through, 
in  Germany,  in  black  dreascoats,  but 
they  are  cunning  enou&h  to  carrr 
several  layers  of  flannel  underneath 
them.  Have  you  by  chance  discarded 
yours  1  That  you  are  comfortable  in 
your  country-house  I  have  no  doubt 
That  I  never  disputed." 

In  his  turn.  Dr.  Keif  treats  himself 
to  a  postscript  "  Since  this  momioff," 
he  says,  **  [  have  followed  your  mrai- 
cal  prescription,  and  will  keep  to  it — 
partially,  that  is  to  say.  I  found  the 
cognac,  and  will  take  it  regularly. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  you  re^ 
turn  to  London,  you  will  find  your 
pills  untouched  upon  your  chimney- 
piece." 

And  BO  we  come  to  "Finis."  Mr. 
Schlesinger  is  a  genial  and  unprejudiced 
critic  of  a  foreign  capital's  customs 
and  character,  and  we  thank  him  for 
his  agreeable,  spirited,  and  impartial 
volumes.  By  his  own  countrymen 
thev  will,  or  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
be  highly  and  deservraly  prized. 
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NEW  READINGS  IN  SHAKESPEARE. 


NO.  n. 


If  the  ^lory  of  Shakespeare  is  a 
theme  for  Dational  coDgratulatioii,  the 
purity  of  his  text  ought  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  natioDai  coDcem.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  general  effect  of  his 
writings  should  impress  itself  clearly 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  classes 
of  readers ;  that  the  grander  and 
broader  features  of  his  genius  should 
commend  themselves  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  mankind.  This  they  can 
never  fail  to  do.  The  danger  to  which 
Shakespeare  is  exposed  is  not  such  as 
can  ever  materially  affect  the  soul  and 
substance  of  his  compositions.  Here 
be  stands  pre-eminent  and  secure.  But 
he  is  exposed  to  a  danger  of  another 
kind.  As  time  wears  on,  his  text 
runs  periodically  the  risk  of  being  ex- 
tensively tampered  with ;  whether  by 
the  introduction  of  new  readings,  pro- 
perly so  called,  or  by  the  insertion  of 
glosses  of  a  comparatively  ancient 
date.  The  carelessness  with  which  it 
is  alleged  the  earlier  editions  were 
printed,  is  pleaded  as  an  apology  for 
these  conjectural  corrections  ; — one 
man's  ingenuity  sets  to  work  the  wits 
of  another ;  and  thus,  unless  the  coco- 
ethes  emewiandi  be  checked  betimes,  a 
distant  posterity,  instead  of  receiving 


our  great  poet's  works  in  an  authentic 
form,  may  succeed  to  a  very  adulter- 
ated inheritance. 

This  consideration  induces  us  to 
exert  such  small  power  as  we  may 
possess  to  check  the  growing  evil,  and 
in  particular  to  repress  that  deluge  of 
innovations  which  Mr.  Collier  has  lately 
let  loose  upon  the  gardens  of  Shake- 
speare, from  the  margins  of  his  correct- 
ed folio  of  1632,  and  which,  if  they 
do  not  shake  the  everlasting  land- 
marks, at  any  rate  threaten  with  de- 
struction many  a  flower  of  choicest 
fragrance  and  most  celestial  hue.  We 
believe  that  when  Mr.  Collier's  volume 
was  first  published,  the  periodical 
press  was  generally  very  loud  in  its 
praises.  **  Here  we  have  the  genuine 
Shakespeare  at  last,"  said  the  jour- 
nals, with  singular  unanimity.  But 
when  the  new  readings  have  been 
dispassionately  discussed,  and  when 
the  excitement  of  their  novelty  has 
subsided,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Col- 
lier's "Shakespeare  restitutus,"  ^o 
far  from  being  an  acceptable  pre- 
sent to  the  community,  will  be  per- 
ceived to  be  such  a  book  as  very  few 
readers  would  like  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with. 


Curiotiiiet  of  Modem  Shakttperian  CriiiciMtn,    By  J.  O.  Halliwkll,  Esq.    1853. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  manuscript  Emendations  of  Shakespeare,  and  are  they 
Copyright?    By  J.  O.  Halliwkll,  Esq.     1853. 

J.  Payne  Collier's  alte  handschriftliche  Emendatumen  zum  Shakespeare  geumrdigt 
von  Dr.  Nicolaus  Delius.    Bonn,  1853. 

The  original  text  of  Shakespeare  has  obtained  two  stanch  and  able  defenders  in  the 
persons  of  these  two  gentlemen.  Mr.  Halliwell's  competency  to  deal  with  the  text 
of  our  great  poet,  and  with  all  that  concerns  him,  is,  we  believe,  all  but  universally 
acknowledged — the  best  proof  of  which  is  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  magnificent  edition  now  publishing  under^  his  auspices  ^  a  confidence 
which,  we  are  convinced,  he  will  not  betray  by  any  ill-judged  deviations  from  the 
authentic  readings.  Dr.  Delius's  pamphlet  contains  a  very  acute  dissection  of  the 
pretended  evidence  by  which  Mr.  Collier  endeavours  to  support  the  pretended  emen- 
dations of  his  MS.  corrector.  It  is  characterised  by  great  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  displays  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  English  laftguage  altogether  astoQis^^ng  in 
a  foreigner.  He  may  be  at  fault  in  one  or  two  small  matters,  but  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  observations  proves  that  he  is  highly  competent  to  execute  the  task  which,  as 
we  learn  from  his  announcement,  he  has  undertaken— the  publication,  namely,  of  an 
edition  of  the  English  text  of  Shakespeare  with  Crerman  notes.  We  look  forward 
with  much  interest  to  the  publication  of  this  work,  as  affording  further  evidence  of 
the  strong  bold  which  Shakespeare  has  taken  in  the  minds  of  Germany,  and  as  a 
forther  tribute  of  admiration,  added  to  the  many  which  they  have  already  paid  to 
the  genius  of  our  immortal  countryman. 
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In  order,  then,  to  cany  out  what 
we  conceive  to  be  a  good  work-^ 
the  task,  namely,  of  defending  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  from  the  impurities 
with  which  Mr.  Collier  wishes  to  ino- 
culate it — we  return  to  the  discussion 
(which  roust  necessarily  be  of  a  minute 
and  chiefly  verbal  character)  of  the 
new  readings.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
do  justice  to  the  old  corrector,  by 
bringinff  forward  every  alteration 
which  looks  like  a  real  emendation. 
Two  or  three  small  matters  may  per- 
haps escape  us,  but  the  reader  may 
be  assured,  that  they  are  very  small 
matters  indeed.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  unwise  substitutions  constitute  an 
overwhelminpf  maiority.  The  play  that 
stands  next  m  order  is  '^King  John." 

King  John. — Act  IL  Scene  1. — ^In 
this  play  the  new  readings  are  of  no 
great  importance.  A  few  of  them  may 
equal  the  original  text —one  or  two  may 
excel  it— but  certainly  the  larger  por- 
tion fall  considerably  below  it  in  point 
of  merit  The  best  emendation  oc- 
curs in  the  lines  imwhich  young  Arthur 
expresses  his  acknowledgments  to 
Austria — 

"  I  give  ^ou  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand. 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  utuiauiad  lore." 

The  MS.  corrector  proposes  « un- 
strained  love,"  which  perhaps  is  the 
better  word  of  the  two,  though  the 
change  is  by  no  means  necessary.  The 
same  commendation  cannot  be  extend- 
ed to  the  alteration  which  is  proposed 
in  the  lines  where  Constance  is  endea- 
vouring to  dissuade  the  French  king 
from  engaging  precipitately  in  battle. 
She  says— 

"  Kv  lord  Chatillon  may  from  En^fland  brinu 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in 

war; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood. 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed." 

••  Indirectly "  ie  Shakespeare's  word. 
The  MS.  corrector  suggests  ^^iodis- 
oieetly'^-^  most  unhappy  substitn- 
tkm,  which  we  are  surprised  that  the  ge- 
nerally judicious  Mr.  Singer  should  ap- 
prove of.  "  Indiscreetly"  means  impru- 
dently, inconsiderately.  "Indirectly" 
means  wrongfully,  iniquitously,  as  may 
be  learnt  £om  these  lines  in  King 
Henry  V.,  where  the  French  king  is 
denounced  as  a  usuiper,  and  is  toid 
that  Henry 


"  bids  yon,  then,  resign 
Tour  crown  and  kingdom,  mdineth  held 
From  him  the  natire  and  true  challenger." 

It  was  certainly  the  purpose  of  Con- 
stance to  condemn  the  rash  shedding 
of  blood  as  something  worse  than  in- 
discreet— ^as  criminal  and  unjust— and 
this  she  did  by  employing  the  term 
**  indirectly "  m  the  Shakeapearean 
sense  of  that  word. 

In  this  same  Act,  Scene  3,  a  new 
readmg— also  approved  of  by  Mr.  Sin- 
^r,  and  pronounced  **  unquestionably 
nght "  by  Mr.  Collier— is  proposed  in 
the  lines  where  the  citizen  says — 

"That  daughter  tliere  of  Spain,  the    Lady 
Blanch,  *^  ' 

Is  near  to  England." 

For  "near"  the  MS.  correction  is 
niece.  But  the  Lady  Blanch  is  re- 
peatedly, throughout  the  play,  spoken 
of  as  niece  to  King  John  and  the 
Queen-mother.  Therefore,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  varying  the 
expression,  we  must  give  our  suffrage 
most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  ori- 
ginal reading.  «  Near  to  England " 
of  course  means  nearly  related  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  seems  much  more  natural, 
as  ^  well  as  more  poetical,  that  the 
citizen  should  speak  in  this  general 
way  of  Lady  Blanch,  than  that  he 
should  condescend  on  her  particular 
degree  of  relationship,  and  style  her 
the  "niece  to  England." 

At  the  end  of  this  Act,  in  the  solilo- 
quy of  Faulconbridge,  a  very  strange 
perversion  on  the  part  of  the  MS.  cor- 
rector comes  before  us.  Faulconbridge 
is  railing  against  what  he  calls  "  com- 
modity''--that  is,  the  morality  of  self- 
interest.  He  then  goes  on  to  represent 
himself  as  no  better  than  his  neigb- 
hours,  in  these  words — 

"  And  whr  rail  I  on  this  commodity  T 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet  ; 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 
When   his    fair  angels   would  salute  my 
palm." 

The  meaning  of  these  lines  is  eer- 
tainljr  sufficiently  obvious.  Yet  Mr. 
Collier's  corrector  is  not  satisfied  with 
them.    He  reads — 

"Not  that  I  have  no  power  to  clutch  my 
hand,"  «tc. 

But  unless  Mr.  ColKer-eon  prove— 
what  will  be  difficult--that  "power" 
here  means  inclination,  it  is  evident 
that  this    reading   direetly  revwses 
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Sbakespeare^s  mewing.  If  **  power  " 
meoDS  inclinationj  the  sense  would  be 
this— -I  rail  on  this  commodity,  not 
because  I  have  no  inclination  to  clutch 
mT  hand  on  the  fair  angels  that  would 
laJute  my  palm,  but  because  I  have 
Dotyetlieen  tempted;  when  tempta- 
tion comes,  I  shall  doubtless  yield  like 
my  neighbours.  But  power  never 
means,  and  cannot  mean  inclination  ; 
and  Mr.  Collier  has  not  attempted  to 
•how  that  it  does ;  and  therefore  the  new 
reading  must  be  to  this  effect — ^  I  rail 
on  this  commodity,  not  because  I  am 
unable  to  close  my  hand  against  a 
bribe,"  &c.  But  Faulconbridffe  says 
the  very  reverse.  He  says — **  Trail  on 
this  commodity,  not  because  I  have 
the  power  to  resist  temptation,  or  am 
oMe  to  shut  my  hand  against  the  fair 
angels  that  would  salute  my  palm ;  for 
I  have  no  such  power :  in  this  respect 
I  am  just  like  other  people,  and  am  as 
easily  bribed  as  they  are."  The  new 
reading,  therefore,  must  be  dismissed 
as  a  wanton  reversal  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  Shakespeare. 

Act  III.  Scene  3.— We  approve  of 
the  corrector's  change  of  the  word 
'■race,*'  the  ordinary  reading,  into 
ear,  in  the  following  line  about  the 
midnight  bell — 

"  Sound  one  unto  the  drowsj  ear  of  night." 

The  old  copies  read  on  instead  of  onef 
which  was  supplied — rightly,  as  we 
thiuk—by  Warburton.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector makes  no  change  in  regard  to 
on. 

Act  III  Scene  4.— The  passionate 
vehemence  of  Constance's  speech  is 
much  flattened  by  the  corrector's  ill- 
judged  interference.  Bewailing  the 
loss  of  her  son,  she  says — 

"O,  that  my  toDKne  were  in  the  thunder's 

mouth  ; 
Then   with    a   passion  would    I   shalce   the 

world  : 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomj, 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice, 
Which  iconw  a  imfJem  inToeation." 

For  **  modem "  the  MS.  corrector 
would  read  "widow's"!  And  Mr. 
Collier,  defending  the  new  reading, 
I  observes  that  Johnson  remarks,  ^  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  Shakespeare 
means  by  mod/emT  Johnson  does 
make  this  remark.  Nevertheless  the 
meaning  of  the  word  " modem"  is 
perfectly  plain.    It  signifies  moderate 


— not  sufficiently  impassioned;  and 
we  are  called  ujpon  to  give  up  this 
fine  expression  for  the  inanity  of  a 
** widow's  invocation"!  In  the  same 
lines  this,  reckless  tamperer  with  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  would  change 

*'Thcn  with  a  passion  would   I  shake   the 
world," 

into 

"  TMha  with  what  passien  would  I  shake  the 
world." 

Act  IV,  fifceTie  2.— In  the  following 
lines  a  difficulty  occurs  which  seems 
insuperable,  and  which  the  MS.  cor- 
rector has  certainly  not  explained, 
although  Mr.  Collier  says  that  his 
reading  makes  ''the  meaning  appa- 
rent" King  John,  in  reply  to  some 
of  his  lords,  who  have  tried  to  dis- 
suade him  from  having  a  double  coro* 
nation,  says — 

"  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 

I  have  possessed  jou  with,  and  think  them 

strong  ; 
And    more,    more    stroBir   (Mfkm  leg$er  i$  my 

ffmr) 
I  shall  endue  you  with." 

This  is  the  common  reading;  but 
wbv  the  king  should  give  them  more 
ana  stronger  reasons  for  his  double 
coronation,  when  his  fears  were  dimi- 
nished, is  not  at  all  apparent  The 
strength  of  his  fears  should  rather 
have  led  him  at  once  to  state  his 
reasons  explicitly.  The  MS.  corree- 
tion  is 


••  And  more,  more  strong,  thus  lasming  my 

fear, 
I  shall  endue  you  with." 

But  how  the  commumcaium  of  his 
stronger  reasons  should  have  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  king's  fear,  ie 
a  Tiddie  still  darker  than  the  other. 
The  jfossesnon  of  these  reasons  might 
lessen  the  usurper's  fears ;  but  surely 
the  mere  utterance  of  them  could 
make  no  difference.  If  the  MS.  cor- 
rector had  written,  "thus  lessening 
yovr  fears,"  there  would  have  been 
some  sense  in  the  emendation ;  and,  if 
a  new  reading  be  required,  this  is  the 
one  which  we  venture  to  suggest 

Act  rV.  Scene  3.— We  confess  that 
We  prefer  the  MS.  corrector's  Ime, 

"Whose   private   mitrive  of    the   Dauphin*t 
love," 

to  the  ordinary  reading, 

••  Whose   prirate  irtM  Me  of  the   Dauphin*! 

lOTf." 
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brother  -  eonspintor,     Northnmber. 
land, 

"Nay,  let  lu  chuv  thj  Uumghts  u  thoa  dost 
oura," 


But  we  are  not  prepared  to  aaj  that 
the  latter  ia  unintelligible,  or  that  it 
la  not  in  accordance  with  the  diploma- 
tic  phraaeology  of  the  time. 

The  following  new  reading  haa 
aoroethin^  to  recommend  it ;  but  much  Roaa  alao  preaaea  him  to  apeak 
alao  may  be  aaid  in  defence  of  the  old 
text  Salisbury,  indignant  with  the 
fang,  aaya,  aa  the  ordmaiy  copiea 
give  It,  J       r 


[Sept 


"The  King  hath  diipoueised  himself  of  as ; 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  heataintd  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours." 

Th^  margins  propose  "  sin-bestain- 
ed,  which  is  plausible.  But  there 
la  also  a  propriety  in  the  nse  of  the 
word  "thin."  The  king's  cloak  (that 
la,  his  authority)  was  thin,  because 
not  lined  and  strengthened  with  the 
power  and  honours  of  bis  nobles.  The 
text  ought  not  to  be  altered. 

We  conclude  our  obiter  dicta  on 
this  play  with  the  remark,  that  Pope's 
change  of  "  hand  "  into  «  head,"  which 
la  also  proposed  by  the  MS.  corrector 
^TTT^  ^o^owing  lines,  {Act  IV.  Scene 
III.)  seems  to  us  to  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  entitled  to  admission  into 
the  text    Saliabury  vows 

"Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness. 
n^iU  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  head 
Bj  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge," 

--that  18,  the  head  of  young  Arthur, 
whose  dead  body  had  just  been  dis- 
covered  on  the  ground. 

Kctg  Richard  U.-^Act  II.  Scene 
1.— Ritson's  emendation,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Singer,  is  unquestionably 
to  be  preferred  to  the  MS.  corrector's 
m  these  lines — 

"^Vou'tii"^  *"  *'°°*''  ^*^  ""^^^  ^*"»  *»*• 

*^^''morei^°'  ''*'^'*'  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^"^  ™ff«  '»»• 

"Raged,"  the  common  readmg,  can 
scarcely  be  right  Ritson  proposed 
"being  remed."  The  margins  suff- 
gest  **  being  urg'd."  ^ 

We  differ  fronj  the  MS.  corrector, 
Mr.  Collier,  and  Mr.  Singer,  in  think- 
ing that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
disturbing  the  received  text  in  the 
lines  where  the  conspirators,  Wil- 
loughby,  Ross,  and  Northumberland, 
are  consulting  together;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  good  reasons  for  leav- 
ing It  alone.    WiUoughby  says  to  hia 


•Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland  ; 
We  three  are  bat  thyself;  and  speaking  ^ 
'*^.Ti^*1."  *"  *»"*  ••  tlwrogktj,  therefore  be 

tM>ld." 

The  change  proposed  ia  €mr  for  •*  aa." 
"Thy  words  are  but  our  thoughts." 
The  difference  of  meaning  in  the  two 
readings  is  but  alight;  but  the  old 
text  seems  to  us  to  have  the  advan- 
tage  in  depth  and  finenesa    Ross's 
argument    with    Noithumberland   to 
speak   was  not   merely  because  hia 
words  were  aa  their  tboughta.     That 
waano  doubt  true;  but  the  point  of 
his  persuasion  by  in  the  consideration 
that   Northumberland'a  words  would 
he  as  good  as  not  spoken.    "We  three 
are  but  yourself,  and,  in  these  circum- 
stances,   your    words    are    but    os 
thoughU— that  is,  you  are  as  safe  in 
uttering  them  as  if  you  uttered  them 
not,  inasmuch  as  you  will  be  merely 
speaking  to  yourself"    The  substitu- 
tion  of  "  our  "  for  "  aa  "  seems  to  bring 
out  this  meaning  less  clearly. 

Act  IL  Scene  2.— The  followmg 
hues  (part  of  which,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  we  print  within  a  paren- 
thesis,  contrary,  we  believe,  to  the 
common  arrangement)  require  no 
emendation.  The  queen,  labouring 
under  "the  involuntary  and  unac- 
countable depression  of  mind  which, 
Bays  Johnson,  every  one  has  aome 
time  felt,"  remarks— 

"Howe'eritbe, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad  ;  so  heavy  sad, 

tW°kf*^'  '°  ^'^^'^'og.  on   no  thought  I 

Makes   me   with   heavy   nothing   faint   and 

sAnnk. ' 

The  MS.  corrector  reads  "unthink- 
ing" for  "  in  thinking]"  but  this  is  by 
no  means  necessary.  The  old  text  is 
quite  as  good,  indeed  rather  better 
than  the  new. 

Scene  3. — Much  dissatisfaction  haa 
been  expressed  with  the  word  despised 
in  the  lines  in  which  York  severely 
rates  his  traitorous  nephew  Bolin^- 
broke:  * 

"Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 

Dared    once   to  touch   a   dust   of    EuirliSi 

ground  ?  "6"~» 
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But  more  than  whj,— why  hare  they  dared 

to  inarch 
So  many  milefl  npoo  her  peaceful  bosom, 
Frirhtin^  her  pale-faced  viUaKea  with  war, 
And  Ofteatatioa  of  detpued  Arms  ?" 

•  But  sure,"  says  Warburton,  "  the 
ostentation  of  despised  arms  would 
not  fright  any  one.  We  should  read 
*  disposed  arms' — Le.,  forces  in  battle 
array."  "  Despoiling  arms"  is  the 
readins^  recommended  by  the  margins. 
**  Displayed  arms''  is  the  right  ex- 
pression, according  to  Mr.  Singer.  But 
surely  no  emendation  is  required.  The 
ostentation  of  despised  arms  was  quite 
sufficient  to  frighten  the  harmless  vil- 
lagers; and  this  is  all  that  Shakespeare 
says  it  did.  And  then  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent that  York  should  give  his 
nephew  to  understaild  that  his  arms 
or  forces  were  utterly  despicable  in  the 
estimation  of  all  loyal  suojects,  of  all 
honourable  and  right-thinking  men. 
Hence  his  words, 

*'  >Tiehtinf;  hwpak-faeed  villagef  with  war, 
And  oatmtation  oSdetpited  arms," 

mean — ^alarming  with  war  only  pale- 
£iced  villagers,  who  never  smelt  the 
sulphurous  breeze  of  battle,  and  mak- 
ing a  vain  parade  of  arms  which  all 
true  soldiers  must  despise. 

Act  III.  Scene  3.~The  substitution 
of  storm  for  *^  harm,"  in  the  following 
lines,  is  an  exceedingly  doubtful  emen- 
dation.    York  says  or  Richard-* 

"  Tet  looks  he  Hke  a  king  ;  behold,  his  eye. 
As  briffht  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  migesty.    Alack,  alack  for  woe, 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show  !" 

It  is  true  that,  in  a  previous  part  of 
the  speech,  the  king  is  likened  to  the 
setting  sun,  whose  glory  **  the  envious 
clouds  are  bent  to  dim ;''  and  therefore 
the  word  storm  has  some  show  of  rea- 
son to  recommend  it,  and  **  harm" 
may  possibly  have  been  a  misprint. 
Bat  we  rather  think  that  it  is  the 
right  word,  and  that  it  is  more  natu- 
ral and  pathetic  than  the  word  storm. 
Nothing  else  worthy  of  note  or  com- 
ment presents  itself  in  the  MS.  correc- 
tions of  King  Richard  II. 

The  FmsT  Part  of  Kino  Henry 
IV.— ^rf  /.  Scene  1.— "  No  new 
light,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  **  is  thrown 
upon  the  two  lines  which  have  pro- 
duced so  many  conjectures : 


'  No  more  the  thirsty  entnnce  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's 
blood.* » 

The  MS.  corrector  has  in  this  instance 
shown  his  sense  by  not  meddling  with 
these  lines  ;  for  how  any  light  l^yond 
their  own  inherent  lustre  should  ever 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  ren- 
der them  luminous,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  As  a  specimen  of  the  way  - 
in  which  the  old  commentators  occa- 
sionally darkened  the  very  simplest 
matters,  their  treatment  of  these  two 
lines  may  be  adduced.  The  old  quar- 
tos, and  the  folio  1623,  supply  the  ' 
text  as  given  above.  By  an  error  of 
the  press,  the  folio  1632  reads  damb 
instead  of  daub.  This  damb  the  earlier 
commentators  converted  into  damp. 
Warburton  changed  *^  damp "  into 
trempe — i.e.,  moisten.  Dr.  Johnson, 
although  very  properly  dissatisfied 
with  this  Frenchified  reading,  is  as 
much  at  fault  as  the  bishop.  With 
the  authentic  text  of  the  older  editions 
before  him,  he  says,  **  the  old  reading 
helps  the  editor  no  better  than  the 
new"  (in  other  words,  davb  is  no  bet- 
ter than  damb,  and  damp,  and  trempe^ ; 
^  nor  can  I  satisfactorily  re-form  tne 
passage.  I  think  that  Uhirsty  en- 
trance' must  be  wrong,  yet  know  not 
what  to  offer.  We  may  read,  but  not 
very  elegantly — 

*  So  more  the  thirsty  enfrotZrof  this  soil 
Shall   daubed  be  with    her    own    chUdxen't 
blood.' " 

Truly  this  reading  is  by  no  means  ele- 
gant ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  mon- 
strous. To  say  nothing  of  the  physical 
impossibility  of  the  blood  penetrating 
to  the  **  entrails"  of  the  earth,  the 
expression  violates  the  first  principles 
of  poetical  word-painting.  The  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  earth  are  not  seen, 
and  therefore  to  talk  of  them  as  daubed 
with  blood,  is  to  attempt  to  place  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  mind  a  picture 
which  cannot  be  placed  before  it.  In 
science,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
may  be  admissible ;  but  in  poetry, 
where  the  imagination  is  addressed,  it 
is  simply  an  absurdity.  Steevens, 
with  some  hesitation,  proposes — 

"  No  more  the  thirsty  entrants  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children*i 
blood." 

"Entrants,"  that  is,  ••invaders." 
••  This,"  says  Steevens,  •*  may  be 
thought    very    far-fetched."     ,Jt    is 
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worse  thanfar-fetehed — ^itis  ludicrona- 
ly  despicable.  Conceive  Shakespeare 
saying  that  **  a  parcel  of  drouthy 
Frenchmen  shall  no  more  danb  the 
lips  of  Eogland  with  the  blood  of  her 
own  children"!  What  renders  this 
reading  ail  the  more  inexcusable  is, 
that  Steevens  perceived  what  the  true 
and  obvious  meaning  was,  although 
he  had  not  the  steadiness  to  stand  to 
it  He  adds— "or  Shakespeare  may 
mean  the  thirsty  entrance  of  the  soil 
for  the  poroxM  iurface  of  the  earth 
through  which  all  moisture  enters, 
and  is  thirstily  drunk  or  soaked  up." 
Shakespeare's  words  cannot  by  any 
possibility  mean  anything  except  this. 
**Porott8  surface,"  as  must  be  obvious  to 
all  mankind,  is  the  exact  literal  prose 
of  the  more  poetical  phrase,  **  thirsty 
entrance."  Yet  obvious  as  this  in- 
terpretation is,  Malone  remained  blind 
to  it,  even  after  Steevens  had  pointed 
it  out.  lie  prefers  Steevens'  first 
emendation.  lie  says,  **  Mr.  Steevens* 
eonjecture  (that  is,  his  suggestion  of 
enlrantM  for  entrance)  is  so  likely  to  be 
true,  that  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  it  into  the  text" 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  vagaries, 
we  believe  that  the  right  reading,  as 
given  above,  has  kept  its  place  in 
tile  ordinary  editions  of  Shakespeare. 
This  instance  may  show  that  our  MS. 
corrector  is  not  the  only  person  whose 
wits  have  gone  a>woolgathering  when 
attempting  to  mend  the  language  of 
Shakespeare. 

Before  returning  to  Mr.  Collier's 
corrector,  we  wish  to  make  another 
digression,  in  order  to  propose  a  new 
reading — one,  at  least,  which  is  new 
to  ourselves,  and  not  to  be  found  in 
the  variorum  edition  1785.  The  king 
says,  in  reference  to  the  rising  in  the 
north,  which  has  been  triumphantly 
put  down — 

"Ten  thousand  bold  Scots, — ^two-and -twenty 

knights, 
B^Uted  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains." 

For  "balked"  Steevens  conjectured 
either  "b^ithed"  or  "baked."  War- 
ton  s  lys  that  balk  is  a  ridge,  and  that 
therefore  "  btilked  in  their  own  blood" 
means  "  piled  up  in  a  ridge,  and  in  their 
own  blood."  Toilet  says,  « 'balked 
in  their  own  blood,'  I  believe,  means, 
lay  in  heaps  or  hillocks  in  their  own 
blood."    We  propose — 


**  Ten  thcHisand  bold  Scott,— two-tad-tweotj 

knights. 
Bark'd  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  m« 
On  H(rimedon*s  plains." 

"Barked,"  that  is,  coated  with  dry 
and  hardened  blood,  as  a  tree  is  coated 
with  bark.  This  is  picturesque.  To 
hark  or  inirken  is  undoubtedly  an  old 
English  word  ;  and  in  Scotland,  even 
at  this  day,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  the  country  people  talk  of  blood 
barkentng,  that  is,  hardening,  npon  a 
wound. 

Act  L  ScfneS. — ^The  following  lines 
present  a  difficulty  which  the  commen- 
tators— and  among  them  our  anony- 
mous scholiast-— have  not  been  very 
successful  in  clearing  up.  The  king, 
speaking  in  reference  to  the  revolU^ 
Mortimer  and  his  accomplices,  says — 

"  Shall  we  buj  treason,  and  indent  teiih  hm% 
When  they    have   lost   and    forfeited   tbem- 

s«lTes  7 
No^  on  the  barren  monntaiaa  let  him  steire.'* 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
word  "indent;"  it  means,  to  enter 
into  a  compact — to  descend,  as  John- 
son says,  to  a  composition.  But  what 
is  the  meaning  of  "to  indent,  or  enter 
into  a  compact  %nth  feariP  f  John- 
son suggests  "with  peers" — that  is, 
with  the  noblemen  who  have  lost  and 
forfeited  themselves.  But  this  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  and  improbable 
reading.  The  MS'  corrector  proposes 
"with  foes;"  and  Mr.  Collier  remarks, 
"  It  seems  strange  that,  in  the  coorse 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  nobody 
should  ever  have  even  guessed  at  foet 
for fenrs^  It  is  much  more  strange 
that  Mr.  Collier  should  be  ignorant 
that  "  foes"  is  the  reading  of  the  Ox- 
ford  editor.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer— « 
reading  which  was  long  ago  condemn* 
ed«  Mr.  Singer  adheres  rightly  to  the 
received  text ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  his 
explanation  of  the  word  "  fears."  He 
says  that  it  means  "  objects  of  fear." 
But  surely  the  king  can  never  have 
regarded  MoKimer  and  his  associates 
as  objects  of  fear.  He  had  a  spirit 
above  that  He  had  no  dread  of  them. 
Steevens  is  very  nearly  riffht  when  ha 
says  that  the  word  "  fears"  here  means 
terrors :  he  would  have  been  qaite 
right  had  he  said  that  it  signifies 
cowardice^  or  rather,  by  a  poetioal 
licence,  "cowards"— (/«artfr»,  if  there 
were  such  a  word.)  The  meaning  is, 
stiall  we  buy  treason,  and  enter  into  a 
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eompoaition  with  cowardice,  when 
they  (the  traitors  aod  cowvds)  have 
lost  and  forfdtedthemaelves?  Treaaon 
and  cowardice  are  undoubtedly  the 
two  offences  which  the  kmg  intends  to 
brand  with  his  indignation.  '^Foes" 
is  quite  inadmisaible. 

In  Act  IL  Scene  1— Gadshill,  talk- 
ing  in  a  lofty  vein  of  his  high  acquain- 
tances, says,  *'I  am  joined  with  no 
foot  land-rakers,  no  long-staff,  six- 
penny strikers;  none  of  these  mad, 
mustachio,  purple-hued  maltworms ; 
but  with  nobiiitv  and  tranquillity; 
burgomasters  and  great  oneyers ;  such 
as  can  hold  in;  such  aa  can  strike 
sooner  than  speak,"  &c.  The  change 
of**  tranquillity"  into  sanguinity,  as 
proposed  by  the  MS.  corrector,  we 
dismisB  at  once  as  unworthy  of  any 
consideration.  '*  Oneycrs  "  is  the  onlj 
word  about  which  there  is  auy  diffi- 
culty; and  it  has  puzzled  the  big- 
wigs. Theobald  reads  "  moneyers" — 
that  is,  officers  of  the  mint — bankers. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  •*  great  owners." 
Malone  reads  **onyers,"  which,  he 
says,  meana  public  accountants.  **  To 
settle  accounts  is  still  called  at  the 
exchequer  to  ony,  and  hence  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  formed  the  word 
cnyers/*  Johnson  has  hit  upon  the 
right  explanation,  although  he  ad- 
vances it  with  considerable  hesitation. 
"I  know  not,"  says  he,  "whether 
any  change  is  necessary;  Gadshill 
tells  U)e  chamberlain  that  he  is  joined 
with  no  mean  wretches,  but  with  bur- 
gomasters and  great  ones,  or,  as  he 
terms  them  in  merriment,  by  a  cant 
termination,  great  oneyers,  or,  great 
one-eeis — as  we  say  privateer,  auc- 
tioneer, eircuiteer.  This  is,  I  fancy, 
tiie  whole  of  the  matter."  That  this 
is  the  true  explanation,  or  very  near 
it,  and  that  no  change  in  the  text  is 
necessary,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  following  extract  from  the 
writings  of  one  whose  genius,  while  it 
devates  the  noblest  subjects,  can  also 
illustrate  the  most  small.  *<I>o  they 
often  go  where  glory  waits  them,  and 
leave  yon  here!"  says  Mr.  Swivel- 
ler,  alluding  to  Brass  and  his  charm- 
ing sister,  in  Dickens'  Old  Curiosity 
Shop.  "'O,  yes,  I  believe  they  do,' 
returned  the  marchioness,  alias  the 
small  servant;  'Miss  Sally's  such  a 
cne^er  for  that*  'Such  a  what?' 
said   Dick,   as   much   puzzled  as  a 


Shakespearean  eommentat6r.  ^Suoh 
a  one-er,'  returned  the  marchioneas. 
After  a  moment'a  reflection,  Mr.  Swiv- 
eller  determined  to  forego  his  respon- 
sible duty  of  setting  her  rights  [why 
should  he  have  wished  to  set  her 
right?  she  vnts  right;  she  wss  speak- 
ing the  laoffuage  and  illustrating  the 
meaning  of  Shakespeare]— and  to  suf- 
fer her  to  talk  on ;  as  it  waa  evident  that 
her  tongue  was  loosened  by  the  purl, 
and  her  opportunitiea  for  conversation 
were  not  so  frequent  as  to  render  a 
momentary    check    of    little    conse* 

Suence.  *  They  sometimes  go  to  see 
Ir.  Quilp,'  said  the  small  servant, 
with  a  shrewd  look:  *they  go  to  a 
many  places,  bless  vou.'  '  Is  Mr, 
Brass  a  imitmerV  said  Dick.  *Not 
half  what  Miss  Sally  is,  be  isn't,'  re- 
plied  the  small  servant"  Here  is 
the  very  word  we  want.  Shake-  < 
speare's  **oneyer"  is  Dickens'  cne-er 
or  timnner— that  is,  a  one  pur  exceU 
Itnu  a  one  with  an  emphasis — a  top- 
sawyer^— and  the  difficulty  is  resolved. 
Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief;  and  leave 
one  great  intellectual  luminary  to 
throw  light  upon  another.  After  Mr. 
Dickens'  lucid  commentary,  *<  oney«r*' 
becomes  quite  a  household  word,  aaad 
we  suspect  that  the  MS.  corrector'a 
emendation  will  scarcely  go  down.  He 
reads,  ^  burgomasters  and  great  (me$^ 
'--'yes  Buch  as  can  hold  in."  **  This  will 
never  do,"  to  quote  a  favourite  aphoiw 
iam,  and  literary  canon  of  the  late  Lord 
Jeffrey,  when  speaking  of  the  Lake 
School  of  poetry. 

Act  IL  Scene  4. — ^The  complacency 
with  which  Mr.  Collier  sets  the  autho- 
rity of  his  MS.  corrector  above  that 
of  the  other  commentators  on  Shake- 
speare, is  one  of  the  most  curious  fesr 
tures  in  his  literary  character.  The 
following  is  an  instance  of  his  margin- 
olatry.  "Rowe,"  says  Mr.  Collier, 
**  seems  to  have  been  right  (indeed, 
the  emendation  hardiv  admits  of 
doubt)  in  reading  triilfid  for  *  trust- 
ful '  in  Falstaff 's  speech,  as  we  learn 
from  the  alteration  introdaced  in  the 
folio  1632.  *  For  Heaven's  uake,  lords, 
convey  mjr  trisiful  queen.'"  As  if 
the  authority  of  Rowe,  or  of  any  other 
person,  was  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
just  as  good  as  that  of  the  anonymous 
corrector,  who,  by  the  blunders  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  has  proved  him- 
self signally  disqualified  for  the  task 
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of  rectifying  Shakespeare  where  his 
text  may  happen  to  be  corrupted. 

Au  III.  Scene  1. — Now  and  then, 
however,  as  we  have  all  along  ad- 
mitted, the  old  corrector  makes  a 
good  hit  A  very  excellent  emenda- 
tion, about  the  best  which  he  has  pro- 
duced, occurs  in  the  scene  where  Mor- 
timer says— 

"  My  wife  can  ipoak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh." 

The  lady  then  speaks  to  him  in  Welsh, 
being  at  the  same  time  in  tears; 
whereupon  her  husband  says — 

"  I  understand  thy  looks,  that  pretty  Welsh 
Which  thou  poorest  down  from  the  swelling 
heavens." 

"The  swelling  heavens" — her  eyes 
miglit  no  doubt  be  swollen ;  but  that 
is  not  a  pretty  picture.  The  correc- 
tion, which  is  a  manifest  improvement, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  text,  is 
**  from  these  welling  heavens."  This 
correction  is  taken  from  Mr.  Collier's 
appendix,  or  **  notes,"  where  it  might 
be  easily  overlooked. 

Ad  V.  Scene  1.— The  MS.  corrector 
is  very  fond  of  eking  out  imperfect 
lines  with  conjectural  interpolations, 
and  of  curtailing  others  which  present 
a  superfluity  of  syllables.  This  is  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  permitted 
even  in  cases  where  the  alteration  im- 
proves the  verses,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens; much  less  can  it  be  tolerated 
in  cases,  which  are  still  more  frequent, 
where  the  verses  are  manifestly  en- 
feebled by  the  change.  A  conspicuous 
instance  of  the  latter  occurs  in  these 
lines.  The  rebellious  Worcester  says 
to  the  king, 

"  I  do  protest 

I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 
K.   ifefiry.— You   have   not  sought   it— How 
comes  it  then  ?" 

Here  the  words,  "How  comes  it 
then  1 "  are  vehement  and  abrupt,  and 
the  verse  is  purposely  defective.  Its 
impetuosity  is  destroyed  by  the  cor- 
rector's stilted  and  unnatural  interpo- 
lation— 

"  You  have  not  sought  it— My,  how  comes  it 
then  ?" 

That  word  say  takes  oif  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  king's*  wrathful  interrogative, 
and  converts  him  from  a  flesh  and 
blood  monarch  into  a  mouthing  rnnter, 
a  mere  tragedy-king. 


The  Secohd  Past  of  Hehrt  TV. 
—-Art  J.  Scene  2. — We  agree  with  Mr. 
Collier  and  Mr.  Singer  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  diseases  for  "  degrees"  in 
Falstaff 's  speech  is  a  good  and  legiti- 
mate  emendation,  and  we  willingly 
place  it  to  the  credit  of  the  MS.  cor- 
rector. 

Aa  I.  Scene  3.— The  MS.  corrector 
attempts  to  amend  the  following  pas- 
sage in  several  places — ^not  very  suc- 
cessfully, as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show.  The  rebellious  lords  are  talk- 
ing about  their  prospects  and  resources. 
Bardolph  counsels  aelay,  and  warns  his 
friends  against  being  over-sanguine. 

"  Ha$ting». — But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet 

did  hurt, 
To  lav  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 
Bardolph. — Yes,  in   this  present    quality  of 

war; 
Indeed,  of  instant  action.    A  cause  on  foot 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds  ;  which,  to  prove 

fruit, 
Hope  KiTes  not  so  much  warrant  as  des]»ir. 
That  nxMts  will  bite  them.    Whea  we  mean 

to  build. 
We  first  survey  the  plot,    then  draw  the 

model ; 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  ; 
Which,  if  we  find  outweighs  abilitF, 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices  ;  or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?    Much  more  in  this  great 

work 
(Which  Is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down 
And  set  another  up),  should  we  survej 
The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model ; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 
Question  surveyors ;  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 
To  weigh  against  Am  opposUe  ;  or  else 
We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures. 
Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men.*' 

In  this  speech  of  Bardolph'a  we  shall 
confine  our  attention  to  the  two  main 
points  on  which  the  corrector  has  tried 
his  hand.  These  are  the  two  first 
lines,  and  the  verse  printed  in  italics. 
The  two  first  lines  are  somewhat  ob- 
scure; but  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
much  better  sense  may  be  obtained 
from  them  than  is  afforded  by  the 
corrector's  emendation,  which  we  shall 
presently  advert  to.  **Hope,''  says 
Hastings,  "  never  yet  did  harm.** 
**Yes,"  says  Bardolph,  «*in  a  state 
of  affairs  like  the  present,  where  ac- 
tion seems  imminent,  it  has  done  harm 
to  entertain  (unfounded)  hopes."  He 
then  proceeds  to  press  on  his  friends, 
as  their  only  chance  of  safety,  the 
necessity  of  making  the  war  not  immi- 
nent—of  postponing  it  until  they  have 
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pondered  well  their  resourees,  and  re- 
ceived further  supplies.  All  this  is 
intelligible  enough,  and  may  be  elicited 
with  perfect  ease  from  the  ordinary 
text  which  was  adjusted  by  Dr.  John- 
flon-^the  original  reading  of  the  two 
lines  in  question  being  obviously  dis- 
figured by  typographical  errors.  There 
is  therefore  no  call  whatever  for  the 
MS.  corrector's  amendment,  which 
seems  to  us  infinitely  more  obscure 
and  perplexing  than  the  received  read- 
ing.   He  writes — 

"Tm,  in  tbia  present  qaalitj  of  war  ; 
Indeed  the  instant  art  and  cause  on  foot 
Lires  lo  in  hope,"  &c. 

Mr.  Collier  says  that  this  emendation 
** clears  the  sense"  of  the  passage. 
We  should  have  thanked  him  had  he 
shown  us  how;  for,  if  the  old  readmg 
he  obscure,  the  only  merit  of  the  new 
one  seems  to  be  that  it  lends  an  addi- 
tional gloom  to  darkness.  In  regard 
to  the  other  point — the  line  printed  in 
italics — ^the  MS.  corrector  breaks  the 
back  of  the  difficulty  by  means  of  the 
following  interpolated  forgery — 

**A  earejvl  leader  tumt  what  force  he  brings 
To  wei|fh  against  hit  opjKMite." 

This,  and  the  other  similar  delinquen-r 
cies  of  which  the  MS.  corrector  is  fre- 
quently goill^,  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  swindlmg— and  swindling,  too, 
without  an  object  Nothing  is  gained 
by  the  rascality ;  for  the  sense  of  the 
passage  may  oe  opened  without  re- 
sorting to  the  use  of  such  a  clumsy 
crowbar,  such  a  burglarious  imple- 
ment as 

"A  careful  leader  anras  what  force  he  brings." 

It  means,  before  we  engage  in  any 
great  and  perilous  undertaking,  we 
should  know  how  able  we  are  to  un- 
dergo such  a  work — ^how  able  we  are 
to  weigh  against  the  opposite  of  such 
a  work ;  that  is,  to  contend  successfully 
against  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Mr. 
Smger  says  that,  if  any  change  is  ne- 
cessary, we  should  read  ^this  oppo- 
site,'' instead  of  "  his  opposite."  With 
submission  we  beg  to  say,  that,  if  any 
change  is  necessary,  '*its"  and  not 
'^this"  is  Uie  word  which  must  be 
substituted  for  ^  his."  But  no  change 
is  necessary;  ''his  opposite"  means 
the  work's  opposite ;  and  it  is  no  un- 
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frequent  idiom  with  Shakespeare  to 
use  « his"  for  "its." 

Act  II.  Scene  1. — ^Hostess  Qoickly 
says,  according^  to  the  old  copies — 

"  A  hundred  marks  Is  a  long  one  for  a  poor 
lone  woman  to  bear." . 

"One"  being  obviously  a  misprint, 
Theobald  substituted  **  loan ;"  and  this 
is  the  usual  reading.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  ^  score ;"  and  this,  we 
think,  ought  to  go  into  the  text  But 
it  will  be  long  before  the  MS.  correc- 
tor, by  means  of  such  small  instal- 
ments, clears  his  ** score"  with  the 
fhost  of  Shakespeare.  As  a  help, 
owever,  towards  that  consummation, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  place  to  his 
credit  the  substitution  of  high  for  the 
in  the  line^ 

**  Under  lAe  cenopies  of  cortlj  state." 

Jlct  m.  Scene  1. 

Perhaps,  also,  he  ongfht  to  set  credit 
for  "  shrouds  "  instead  of  **  clouds  "— 
although  the  former  is  now  no  novelty, 
having  been  started  long  ago  by  some 
of  the  early  commentators.  The  origi- 
nal reading  is  "clouds;"  but  the  epi- 
thet "slippery"  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  this  is  a  misprint  for 
shrouds— ihtii  is,  the  ship's  upper 
tacklmg ;  and  that  "  slippery  shrouds  " 
is  the  genuine  reading.  It  seems  pro- 
bable also  that  rags,  the  MS.  correc- 
tion, and  not  rage,  the  ordinary  read- 
ing, is  the  right  word  in  the  lines  where 
rebellion  is  spoken  of  (Act  IV.  Scene 
l)as 

"  Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  ran. 
And  countenanced  by  boys  and  beggary." 

The  MS.  corrector  seems  to  be  re- 
trieving his  character.  We  are  also 
willing  to  accept  at  his  hands  "  seal " 
instead  of  "  zeal "  in  the  Ime — 

"Under  the  counterfeited  moI  of  hearen.'* 

We  cannot,  however,  admit  that 
there  is  any  ground  for  emendation  in 
the  following  passage  {Act  IV.  Scene 
1)  where  the  king  is  spoken  of,  and 
where  it  is  said  that  he  will  find  much 
difficulty  in  punishing  his  enemies 
without  compromising  his  friends : — 

"  His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 
He  dotn  unfasten  so,  and  shake  q  friend, 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife. 
That  hath  enraged  him  an  to  offer  strokes  $ 
As  he  is  strikine,  holds  his  infant  up, 
And  hangs  resoTved  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprearM  to  execution.'* 
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The  question  is,  who  is  the  **  him  " 
referred  to  in  the  fifth  of  these  lines'? 
It  can  be  no  other  than  the  king.  He^ 
the  husband,  being  excited  to  chastise 
his  wife — ^that  is,  the  rebellious  coun- 
try— she,  as  he  is  striking,  holds  his 
in£uit  (that  is,  certain  of  his  friends) 
up,  ana  thus  stays  his  arm,  and  sus- 
pends the  execution  of  his  vengeance. 
The  MS.  corrector  substitutes  "her 
man  "  for  the  words  **  him  on.*'  Mr. 
Collier  approves,  and  even  Mr.  Singer 
says  that  this  "is  a  very  plausible 
correction,  and  is  evidently  called  for." 
If  these  gentlemen  will  reconsider  the 
passage,  they  will  find  that  it  cannot 
be  construed  with  the  new  reading, 
unless  several  additional  words  are 
inserted;  thus,  "So  that  this  land 
(is),  like  an  offensive  wife  who  hath 
enraged  her  man  to  offer  strokes,  (and 
who)  as  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant 
up,  and  hangs  resolved  correction  in 
the  arm  that  was  upreared  to  execu- 
tion." This  is  as  intelligible  as  the 
ordinary  text,  though  not  more  so; 
but  the  introduction  of  so  many  new 
words — ^which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  grammar  and  the 
sense  —  is  quite  inadmissible;  and 
therefore  the  MS.  correction  must  be' 
abandoned. 

King  Henry  V. — In  this  play 
none  of  the  MS.  corrector's  emenda- 
tions are  entitled  to  go  into  the  text. 
First,  we  shall  call  attention  for  a 
moment  to  a  very  small  correction  of 
our  own,  which  perhaps  may  have 
been  made  in  some  of  the  editions, 
but  not  in  that  which  we  use,  the 
variorum  of  1785.  In  Act  I.  Scene  2, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  says — 

"For  eorernment,  though  high,  and  low,  and 
lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent 
Congruine  to  a  full  and  natural  close, 
Like  music." 

Surely  "  though  "  ought  to  be  throv^h. 
"  For  government,  put  into  parts,  like 
a  piece  of  music,  doth  keep  in  one  con- 
sent or  harmony,  ihroveh  high,  and 
low,  and  lower,''  &«.  In  the  same 
Act,  same  scene,  an  emendation  is 
proposed  by  the  MS.  corrector,  which, 
though  specious,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  endorse.  King  Henry,  in 
reply  to  the  dauphin's  taunting  mes- 
sage,  says— 


"  But  tell  the  Dauphin,  I  will  keep  my  state, 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  mj  tail  of  ^reatQe«9. 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France." 


imy  1 

The  corrector  proposes  soxd  for  "  sail." 
But  Shakespeare's  is  a  grand  expres- 
sion— ^"  I  will  show  my  sail  of  great- 
ncs5,"— -will  set  all  my  canvass—will 
shine, 

"  Like  a  proud  ship  with  all  hor  bravery  on."  ! 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  write  koi^ 
or  spread^  which  would  have  removed         I 
all    doubt    as    to    the  word    "sail." 
"Show,"  however,  is,  on   some    ac-         , 
counts,   better  than   hoist  or   spread. 
Neither  do  wo  perceive  any  necessity 
for  adopting  the  MS.  correction  "  sea-         I 
sonable  swiftness"  instead   of  "rea^ 
sonable  swiftness."    Nor  is  it  by  any 
means    necessary    to    change    "now 
thrive   the    armourers"    into    "now 
strive    the    armourers."    In    Act   IL 
Scene  2,  the  king  says,  in  reference  to 
a  drunkard  who  had  railed  on  him —  , 

"  It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on, 
And  on  hi$  more  advice,  we  pardon  him.** 

The  margins  read,  "on  our  more 
advice,"  overturning  the  authentic 
language  of  Shakespeare,  who  by  the 
words  "on  his  more  advice,"  means 
on  his  having  returned  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable state  of  mind,  and  shown 
some  sorrow  for  his  ofience. 

Act  IL  Scene  3.— We  now  come  to 
one  of  the  most  memorable  correc- 
tions— we  might  say  to  the  most  m<v 
morable  correction  ever  made  on  the 
text  of  our  great  dramatist  In  Dame 
" Quick ly's  description  of  the  death  of 
Falstaff  she  says,  as  the  old  copies 
give  it,  "for  after  I  saw  him  fumble 
with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers, 
and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I 
knew  there  was  but  one  way;  for  his 
nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a 
tabu  of  green  fields,^  There  is  evi- 
dently something  very  wrong  here. 
Theobald  gave  out  as  a  new  reading, 
"  and  a'  (he)  babbled  of  green  fields," 
the  history  and  character  of  which 
emendation  he  explained  as  follows: 
"I  have  an  edition  of  Shakespeare 
by  me  with  some  marginal  conjectures 
by  a  gentleman  some  time  deceased, 
and  he  is  of  the  mind'  to  correct  this 
passage  thus:  *for  his  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  talked  of  green 
fields.'  It  is  certainly  observable  of 
people  near  death,  when  they  are  de- 
lirious by  a  fever,  that  they  talk  of 
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moTm^,  as  It  is  of  those  in  a  calenture 
that  their  heads  run  on  gyten  jiMs, 
The  variation  from  idbU  to  tajlk£d  is 
not  of  very  great  latitude ;  though  we 
may  come  still  nearer  to  the  traces  of 
the  letters  by  restoring  it  thus — *'  for 
his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and 
a'  laMiUd  of  green  fields.'"— (Vic/« 
Singer's  Shakespeare  Vindicated,  p. 
127.) 

This,  then,  is  now  the  received 
reading;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  highly  ingenious — ^indeed, 
singularly  felicitous.  But  the  MS. 
corrector's  emendation  is  also  entitled 
to  a  hearing.  He  reads :  *  for  his  nose 
was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  on  a  table  of 
green  frieze?^  This,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  a  lamentable  falling  off,  in 
point  of  sentiment,  from  the  other 
conjectural  amendment.  We  sympa^ 
thise  most  feelingly  with  the  distress 
of  those  who  protest  vehemently 
against  the  new  reading,  and  who 
cling  almost  with  tears  to  the  text  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
We  admit  that  his  babbling  of  green 
fields  is  a  touch  of  poetry,  if  not  of 
nature,  which  fills  up  the  measure^  of 
our  love  for  Falstafi^,  and  affords  the 
finest  atonement  that  can  be  ima- 
gined for  the  mixed  career — which  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close — of  the  hoary 
debauchee.  It  is  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance that  w*e  throw  a  shade  of 
suspicion  over  Theobald's  delightful 
emendation.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
possessed  with  the  persuasion  that 
the  MS.  corrector's  variation  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  what  Darae  Quickly 
uttered,  and  what  Shakespeare  wrote. 
Our  reasons  Are— first,  the  calenture, 
which  causes  people  to  rave  about 
green  fields,  is  a  distemper  peculiar 
to  sailors  in  hot  climates;  secondly, 
Falstsiff's  mind  seems  to  have  been 
running  more  on  sack  than  on  green 
fields,  as  Dame  Quickly  admits  fur- 
ther on  in  the  dialogue ;  thirdly,  how- 
ever pleasing  the  supposition  about 
his  babbling  of  green  fields  may  be, 
it  is  still  more  natural  that  Dame 
Quickly,  whose  attention  was  fixed 
on  the  sharpness  of  his  nose  set  ofi* 
against  a  countenance  already  dark- 
ening with  the  discoloration  of  death, 
should  have  likened  it  to  the  sharp- 
ness of  a  pen  relieved  against  a  table, 
or  background,  of  green  frieze.  These 
reasons  may  be  very  insufiicient;  we 


are  not  quite  satisfied  with  them  our- 
selves. But,  be  they  good  or  bad, 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  im- 
pression (as  we  most  willingly  would) 
that  the  marginal  correction,  in  this 
instance,  comes  nearer  to  the  genuine 
language  of  Shakespeare  than  does 
the  ordmary  text 

Should,  then,  the  MS.  corrector's 
emendation  be  admitted  into  the  text 
of  the  poet  ?  That  is  a  very  different 
question ;  and  we  answer  decidedly — 
No.  Its  claim  is  not  so  absolutely^un- 
doubted  as  to  entitle  it  to  this  eleva- 
tion. It  is  more  probable,  we  think, 
than  Theobald's.  But  Theobald's  has 
by  this  time  acquired  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  pUce  which  it  enioys. 
Although  originally  it  may  have  been 
a  usurpation,  it  is  now  strong  with 
inveterate  occupancy;  it  is  conse^ 
crated  to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind, 
and  it  ought  on  no  account  to  be  dis- 
placed. It  is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
earliest  associations  with  Falstaff,  and 
its  removal  would  do  violence  to  the 
feelings  of  universal  Christendom. 
This  consideration,  which  shows  how 
difficult,  indeed  how  injudicious,  it  is 
to  eradicate  anything  which  has  once 
fairly  taken  root  io  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare, ought  to  make  us  all  the  more 
scrupulous  in  guarding  his  writings 
against  such  innovations  as  the  MS. 
corrector  usually  proposes ;  for,  how- 
ever little  these  may  have  to  recom- 
mend them,  succeeding  generations 
may  become  habituated  to  their  pre- 
sence, and,  on  the  plea  of  prescription, 
may  be  indisposed  to  give  them  up. 

"  PrincifiU  obata,  iero  medicina  paratw.*^ 

Act  III,  chorus. 

"Behold  the  thrcaden  sails, 
Bomt  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrowed 
sea." 

**  Borne  "  is  here  a  far  finer  and  more 
expressive  word  than  "blown,"  the 
MS.  corrector's  prosaic  substitution. 

Act  IV.  Scene  1. — In  the  fine  lines 
on  ceremony,  the  MS.  corrector  pro- 
poses a  new  reading,  which  at  first 
sight  looks  specious,  but  which  a  mo^ 
derate  degree  of  reflection  compels  us 
to  reject.  The  common  text  is  as 
follows : — 

"  And  what  art  thou,  thou  Idol  ceremony  7 
What  kind  of  good  art  thou,  that  suffereft 
moz» 
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thVtt  do  thT  wonbippen  7 
rental— what  are   tkj  com- 


Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  th' 
What  are   thy  ^       ' 

inga  in  ? 

O  eeremonj,  show  me  but  thy  worth! 

What  is  thy  soul,  O,  adoration  7 

Art  thon  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and 

form, 
Creating  awe  and  fear  In  other  men  ? 
Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  feared. 
Than  they  in  fearing." 

The  MS.  corrector  gives  us— 

"O,  ceremony,  show  roe  but  thy  worth  ! 
What  is  thy  soul  but  aduUUum  7" 


The  Fibst  Pakt  of  Knro  Herbt 
VI. — A  difficulty  ocean  in  the  Isst 
line  of  Act  IL  Scene  5,  where  Plaii^ 
tagenet  says — 

*'  And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  Parliament, 

Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood, 

Or  make  myittthe  advaniage  ^  my  good.*' 

This  ia  the  common  reading,  and  it 
means,  <*  or  make  my  ill  the  occasion 
of  my  good."  The  earlier  copies  hsTe 
"will  "for  "ill."    The  MS.  correction 


"*  Or  make  my  will  th*  advancer  of  my  good." 


The  objection  to  this  reading  is  that 

Shakespeare^s  lines  are  equivalent  to — 

O,  ceremony,  thou  hast  no  worth; 

O,  adoration,  thou    hast   no  soul —   tj„.  *u»   •         •  *  ax. 

absolutely  none.    This  reading,  which   ^°^  *^"  "^ ""%  improvement  upon  the 

denies  to  ceremony  and  adoration  aU   ^^'?'°^°  J!®*^?^'  "^^^  ^^S*^*  *^.'^ 


soul  and  substance — all  worth  and 
reality — ^ia  more  emphatic  than  the 
corrector's,  which  declares  that  adu- 


main  unaltered. 

Act  IV,    Scene  1.— A  small    but 
very  significant  instance,  illustrative 


of  as 


lation  is  the  soul  of  ceremony;  and  Sf  what  we  are  convmced  is  the  true 
we  therefore  vote  for  allowing  the  JJeoiy  of  these  new  readings,  naniely, 
text  to  remain  as  we  found  it.  ^^^  }^^y  ^«  **^"P*^  ^«*  ^  '"^''^^ 

Act  IV,  Scene  3.-In  the  following  M  *^  tnoderntse  Shakespeare,  comes 
KneeShakespearcpaysacompliment-^  If^T-T*"  ^'l^^^'^r^g  hnes, where 
not  of  the  most  elegant  kind,  we  ad-  ^1?°"^^*^  ^^  ^^^  «*^'  ^  ^^^"^ 
mrt — ^to  the  Endish,  whose  valour,  he 
■ays,  is  such,  Uiat  even  their  dead 
bodies  putrefying  in  the  fields  of 
France  will  carry  death  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy. 

Mark,  then,  abounding  Talour  in  the  Eng-    guage  might  be  apt  to  suppose)  **  in 

the  greater  number  of  extremes  :**  it 
means,  in  exlremest  cases,  or  dangers. 
The  same  idiom  occurs  in  the  •*  Tem- 
pest," where  it  is  said — 


"  Not  fearing  death,  nor  ahrinking  from  dis- 
tress, 
But  always  resolute  in  most  eatrtaius.** 

**  Most  extremes  "  does  not  mean  (as 
one  ignorant  of  Shakespeare's  lan- 


"Some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone,  and  moH  poor  matten 
Point  to  rich  ends  j »» 

which  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the 
(rroater  number  of  poor  matters  point  to 


lish. 
That  being  dead,  like  to  a  bullet's  grazing, 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality." 

The  similitude  of  *<  the  bullet's  graz- 
ing" has  led  the  MS.  corrector  into 
two  execrable  errors.  By  way  of 
carrying  out  the  metaphor,  he  pro- 
poses to  read  "rebounding  valour," 

and  "killing  in  rc/fer  of  mortality."  _.                          .                   . 

But  Shakespeare  knew  full  well  what  ^^^  ends,  but  that  the  poorest  matters 

he  was  about    He  has  kept  his  simi-  ^^°  ^^  ^^'  ^^  would  be  well  if  the  two 

litude  within  becoming  bounds,  while  ^^r^s  were  always  printed  as  one — 

the  corrector  has  driven  it  over  the  most-extremes,  and  most-poor.    Now, 

verge  of  all  propriety.    Both  of  his  »«rely  Mr.  Collier  either  cannot  know 

corrections  are  wretched,  and  the  lat-  ^^  ^^i^    phraseology    is    peculiarly 

ter  of  them  is  outrageous.     We  are  Shakespearean,  or  he  must  be  desirous 

surprised  that  he    did   not   propose  ^^  blotting  out  from  the  English  lan- 

"  killing  in  reflex  off  mortality,"  for  g^^ag®  our  great  poet's  favourite  forms 

this  would  bring   out  his    meaning  p^.  speech,  when  he  says  **  there  is  an 

much  better  than  the  expression  which  injurious  error  of  the  printer  in  the 

he  has  suggested.    Bat  we  may  rest  b^od<1  line ; "  and  when  he  recom- 

aasured  that  *'  killing  in  relapse  of  fiends  us  to  accept  the  MS.  marginal 

mortality"  merely  means,  killing  in  correction,   by  which    Shakespeare's 

their  return  to  the  dust  from  whence  A<^haism  is  exchanged  for  this  mo- 

they  were  taken ;  and  that  this  is  the  ^^fffi^^m — 

right  readmg.  «But  always  resolute  in  »rr«l  extremea.'* 
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Act  V.  Scene  l.—How  much  more 
forcible  are  Shakespeare's  lines — 

**  See  where  he  lies  inhersed  in  the  arma 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harnu," 

than  the  MS.  substitutioii — 

**  Of  the  ttiU  bleeding  nuncr  of  his  harms.*' 

Scene  4. — Four  competing  readings 
of  the  following  lines  present  them- 
selves for  adjudication — 

"Ay,  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such, 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses 

TifUgk." 

This  is  the  text  of  the  earlier  editions* 
and  it  evidently  requires  amendment- 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — 

*Ay,  Ijeauty's  princely  majesty  is  such. 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses 


Our  MS.  corrector  proposes — 

*  Ay,  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such. 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  mock*  the  m 


Mr.  Singer,  who  also,  it  seems,  has  a 
folio  with  MS.  corrections,  gives  us, 
as  a  gleaning  from  its  margins, 

**  Ay,  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such, 
Confounds  the  tongue  and  waheo  the  sowe's 


It  may  assist  us -in  coming  to  a  de- 
cision, if  we  view  this  sentiment 
through  the  medium  of  prose.  First, 
accormng  to  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  the  pre- 
sence of  beauty  is  so  commanding  that 
it  confounds  the  tongue  and  overatoes 
the  senses.  Secondly,  *•  The  princely 
jnajesty  of  beauty,"  says  Mr.  Collier, 
expounding  his  protege's  version, 
**  confounds  the  power  of  speech,  and 
mocks  all  who  wovU  attempt  to  totu:h 
ii/*  Thirdly,  •'Beauty,"  says  Mr. 
Singer,  taking  up  the  cause  of  his 
MS.  corrector,  **  although  it  confounds 
the  tongue,  awakes  desire.  This  must 
have  been  the  meaning  of  the  poet" 
How  peremptory  a  man  becomes 
in  behalf  of  M».  readings  of  which 
he  happens  to  be  the  sole  depository. 
We  confess  that  we  prefer  Sir  T. 
Hanmer^s  to  either  of  the  other  emen- 
dations, as  the  most  intelligible  and 
dignifi^  of  the  three. 

The  Secowd  Paet  of  Kino 
Heitrt  VI.— A:f . /.  Scene  3.  (Enter 
three  or  four  petitioners.) 


"  Fk-tt  BiUiflnfr.-^j  masters,  let  us  stand 
close,  my  Lord  Protector  will  come  this  way 
by  and  by,  and  then  we  may  dellTer  our  sup- 
plications  m  the  quilL 

"In  the  quill"  — what  does  that 
meant  Nobody  can  tell  us.  The 
margins  furnish  "in  sequel."  Mr. 
Singer  advances,  "in  the  quoil,  or 
coil,"— "that  is,"  says  he,  "in  the 
bustle  or  tumult  which  would  arise  at 
the  time  the  Protector  passed,"  And 
this  we  prefer. 

Act  IL  Scene  3.— Anything  viler 
than  the  following  italicised  interpo- 
lation, or  more  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  speaker  and  the 
dignity  of  the  scene,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive.  Queen  Mary  says  to  the 
Duke  of  Glo*ster— 

*<  Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  King  his 
realm.  , 

Glo'ster.    My  staff  1— here,  noble  Henry,  li 

my  staff! 
7h  think  I  fain  would  keep  U  makee  me  feujA  ; 
As  willingly  I  do  the  same  resign 
As  e'er  thy  lather,  Henry,  made  it  mine." 

Yet  Mr.  Collier  has  the  hardihood  to 
place  this  abominable  forgeir  in  the 
front  of  his  battle,  by  introaucing  it 
into  his  preface,  where  lie  says, 
"Ought  we  not  to  welcome  it  with 
thanks  as  a  fortunate  recovery  and  a 
valuable  restoration  T  No,  indeed, 
we  ought  to  send  it  to  the  right  about 
instanter,  and  order  the  apartment  to 
be  fumi£;ated  from  which  it  had  been 
expellecL  ^  ^ 

Act  III  Scene  2.— The  MS.  cor- 
rector seems  to  be  right  in  his  amend- 
ment of  these  lines.  Suffolk  says  to 
the  Queen, 

"  Lire  thou  to  joy  in  life. 
Myself  to  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou  liv'st." 

The  ordinary  reading  is  "  no"  for 
"  to."  This  ought  to  go  into  the  text ; 
and  the  same  honour  ought  to  be  ox- 
tended  to  "rebel"  for  "rabble"  in 
Clifford's  speech.  Act  IV.  Scene  8. 

The  Third  Paxt  or  King  Henby 
VI. — ^In  this  play  two  creditable  mar- 
ginal emendations  come  before  us,  one 
of  which  it  might  be  safe  to  admit  into 
the  text.  The  safe  emendation  is  ei/n, 
in  the  lines  where  the  father  is  1ft- 
mentmg  over  his  slain  son,  {Act  IL 
Scene  6) — 

•*  And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be, 
£o-n  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  moi«i 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons." 
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The  ancient  copies  have  "  men,"  and 
the  modern  ones  **  sad."  JEJv'n  was  also 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dyce  some  little  time 
ago.  The  other  specious  correction  is 
^bitter-flowinff"  for  **  water-flowing," 
in  the  lines  wnere  the  king  says  (^Act 
IV.  Scene  8), 

"My  mildness  hath  allayed  their  swelling 
griefs. 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears." 

But  "water-flowing"  may  simply 
mean  flowing  as  plentifully  as  water, 
and  therefore  our  opinion  is,  that  the 
corrector's  substitution  ought  not  to 
be  accepted.  ^  Soft  carriage  "  (Act  II. 
Scene  2),  recommended  by  the  margins, 
instead  of  "  soft  courage,"  is  not  by  any 
means  so  plausible.  **"  Soft  courage  " 
may  be  a  Shakespeareanism  for  soft 
spirit.  The  Germans  have  a  word, 
sanftmuih — literally  soft  courage — t.c, 
gentleness ;  and  therefore  Shakespeare's 
expression  is  not  what  Mr.  Collier  calls 
it,  a  "  contradiction  in  terms." 

Act  V.  Scene  6. — ^The  vounj?  prince 
having  been  stabbed  by  Edward, 
Clarence,  and  Glo'ster,  Margaret  ex- 
claims—« 

"  O,  traitors  !  murderers  ! 
They  that  stabbed  Cssar  shed  no  blood  at  all, 
Bid  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  ejual  it  ^'— 

which,  of  course,  means  that  Caesar's 
murderers  would  be  pronounced  com- 
paratively innocent,  if  this  foul  deed 
were  set  alongside  their  act.  The 
margins  propose, 

"  If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  atqud  it  **— 

than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
inept 

King  Richard  HI. — Act  I.  Scene  3. 
—Richard  is  thus  agreeably  depicted : 

**  Thou  elvish-marked,  abortive,  rooting  hog, 
Thou  that  wast  seel'd  in  thy  nativity, 
The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell ! " 

The  correction  here  proposed  is— 

*•  The  ttet'n  of  nature,  and  the  $cam  of  hell." 

But  the  allusion,  as  Steevens  says,  is 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  masters 
branding  their  profligate  slaves;  and, 
therefore,  "slave"  is  unquestionably 
the  right  word.  As  for  the  "  scorn  of 
hell,"  that,  in  certain  cases,  might  be 
a  compliment,  and  is  no  more  than 
what  a  good  man  would  desire  to  be. 

Act  III.  Scene  1. — Buckingham  is 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Cardinal 
to  refuse  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  to 


the  Duke  of  York.  The  Car^Bnal 
says — 

"  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilc^ 
Of  blessed  sanctuary  !  not  for  all  this  land 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  deep  a  criime. 
Buckingham.    You  are  too  senseless-obitlnale, 
my  lord, 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grotnie»$  of  this  age, 
You  i)reak  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him.»* 

That  is,  do  not  go  to  your  traditions, 
but  take  into  account  the  unre6ning 
character  and  somewhat  licentious 
practice  of  this  age,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive that  you  break  not  sanctuary  in 
seizing  him;  for  common  sense  de- 
clares that  a  youth  of  his  years  cannot 
claim  this  privilege.  This  interpre- 
tation renders  the  MS.  corrector's  inept 
substitution, "  the  goodness  of  hi^  age," 
quite  unnecessary.  Strict  and  absti- 
nent for  **  senseless-obstinate  "  is  still 
worse. 

Act  III  Scene  7.— To  change  "his 
resemblance"  into  disre^emblancej  is 
to  substitute  a  very  forced  and  unna- 
tural reading  for  a  very  plain  and 
obvious  one.  Glo'ster  a^s  Bucking- 
ham, 

"  Touched  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  chil- 
dren ?  " 

**I  did,"  answers  Buckingham,  who 
then^oes  on  to  sav,  **  I  also  touched 
upon  his  own  (t.  e.  Edward  the 
Fourth's)  bastardy." 

"  As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France, 
And  hit  retcmUance  not  being  like  the  Duke," 

^that  is,  I  also  touched  upon  his  re- 
semblance (which  is  no  resemblance) 
to  his  (reputed)  father  the  Duke. 
<*  Disresemblance  has  not  a  shadow 
of  probability  in  its  favour. 

Aa  IV,  Scene  3.— Mr.  Collier  seri- 
ously advocates  the  change  of  "  bloody 
dogs"  into  ** blooded  dogs,"  in  the 
lines  about  the  two  ruffians. 

*<  Albeit   they   were   fleshed   villains,   Uooim 
dog8.»' 

^  Blooded  dogs "  means,  if  it  means 
anything,  dogs  that  have  been  lei 
blood,  and  not  dogs  that  are  about  to 
draw  blood  as  these  dogs  are.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  other  cor« 
rections  of  this  play  which  calls  for 
further  notice. 

King  Henry  YlU.-^Act  I  Scene  1. 
-—Speaking  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Buck- 
ingham says, 
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"  A  beggar's  hook 
Outworths  a  noble's  blood." 

The  margins  offer — 

"  A  beggar's  brood 
Outworths  a  noble-s  bLood.'* 

Thia  emendation  looks  plausible ;  but 
read  Johnson's  note,  and  you  will  be 
of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  He 
says — ^"that  is,  the  literary  qualifica- 
tions of  a  bookish  beggar  are  more 
prized  than  the  hi^h  descent  of  heredi- 
tary greatness.  This  is  a  contemptu- 
ous exclamation  very  naturally  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  ancient, 
unlettered,  martial  nobility."  In  scene 
2,  the  change  of  ••  tremblmg  contribu- 
tion" into  **  trebling  contribution," 
where  the  increase  of  the  taxes  is 
spoken  of,  is  a  proper  correction,  and 
we  set  it  dow^n  to  the  credit  of  the 
MS.  corrector  as  one  which  ought  to 
go  into  the  text 

Act  II.  Scene  3. — What  a  fine  poeti- 
clsm  comes  before  us  in  the  use  of  the 
word  salute  in  the  lines  where  Anne 
Bullen  declares  that  her  advancement 
gives  tier  no  sutisfaction. 

Would  I  had  no  being, 
'  my  blood  a  jot," 


If  this 

—that  is,  this  promotion  is  not  like  a 
peal  of  bells  to  my  blood ;  it  is  not 
like  the  firing  of  cannon ;  it  is  not  like 
the  huzzaing  of  a  great  multitude: 
it  rather  weighs  me  down  under  a  load 
of  anxiety  and  oppression ;  or,  as  she 
herself  expresses  it — 

"  It  faints  me 
To  think  what  follows." 

The  MS.  corrector,  turning,  as  is  his 
way,  poetry  into  prose,  reads— 

"  Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  ebtu  mj  blood  a  jot." 

This  must  go  to  the  debit  side  of  the 
old  correctors  account. 

In  Seine  4  of  the  same  act,  the 
queen,  on  her  trial,  adjures  the  king, 
if  she  be  proved  guilty—- 

"In  God's  name 
Turn  me  awaj  ;  and  let  the  fouPst  contempt 
fifaut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice." 

The  MS.  corrector  writes — "to  the 
sharpest  knife  of  justice."  But  the 
queen  is  hefe  speaking  of  a  kind  of 
justice  sharper  even  than  the  knife- 
to  wit,  the  contempt  and  ignominy 
which  she  imprecates  on  her  own  head 
if  she  be  a  guilty  woman ;  and  there- 
fore "kind  of  justice"  is  the  proper 
expression  for  her  to  use,  and  the  MS. 


substitution  is  unquestionably  out  of 
place. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. — ^Mr.  Singer  says, 
"  *  Now  may  all  joy  trace  the  conjunc- 
tion,' instead  of, '  Now  all  my  joy,'  &c. 
is  a  good  conjecture,  and  may,  I  think, 
be  safely  adopted."  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Singer. 

Act  III.  Scene  2.— The  following  is 
one  of  the  cases  on  which  Mr.  Collier 
most  strongly  relies  as  proving  the 
perspicacity  and  trustworthiness  of  his 
corrector.  He  brings  it  forward  in  his 
introduction  (p.  xv.),  where  he  says, 
«*  When  Henry  VIII.  tells  Wolsey— 

*  You  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  sjnriiual  Uisun  a  brief  spaa 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit,' 

he  cannot  mean  that  the  cardinal  baa 
scarcely  time  to  steal  from  *  leisure,' 
but  from  *  labour,'  (the  word  wa« 
misheard  by  the  scribe);  and  while 
<  leisure'  makes  nonsense  of  the  sen- 
tence, labour  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
place. 

'  You  scarce  hare  time 
To  ateal  from  spiritual  labour  a  brief  span.* 

The  substituted  word  is  found  in 
the  margm  of  the  folio  1632.  This 
instance  seems  indisputable."  Did 
Mr.  Collier,  we  may  here  ask,  never 
hear  of  learned  leisure,  when  he  thus 
brands  as  nonsensical  the  expression 
** spiritual  leisure"?  Is  it  nonsense 
to  say  that  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
has  been  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Collier's 
^  learned  leisure"  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  that  he  has  bad  little  time 
to  spare  for  any  other  pursuit  ?  And 
if  that  be  not  nonsense,  why  should  it 
be  absurd  to  talk  of  the  '*  spiritual 
leisure"  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  that 
which  left  him  little  or  no  time  to  at- 
tend to  his  temporal  concerns  ?  Spi- 
ritual leisure  means  occupation  with 
religious  matters,  just  as  learned  lei- 
sure means  occupation  with  literary 
matters.  Leisure  does  not  necesssr 
rily  signify  idleness,  as  boys  at  school 
(<rxoX»7 — leisure)  know  full  well.  It 
is  a  polite  synonym,  perhaps  slightly 
tinged  vnth  irony,  for  labour  of  an 
unmenial  and  unprofessional  character. 
It  stands  opposed,  not  to  every  kind 
of  work,  but  only  to  the  work  of 
**  men  of  business,  as  they  are  called. 
And  it  is  used  in  this  place  by  Shake- 
speare with  the  very  finest  propriety. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  flower  of 
speech  is  concerned,  we  must  insist  on 
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turning  "the  weeder-clips  aside"  of 
Mr.  Collier's  ruthless  spoliator,  and  on 
rejecting  the  vulgar  weed  which  he 
offers  to  plant  in  its  place. 

Act  IV.  Scene  2.— In  the  following 
passage,  however,  we  approve  of  the 
spoliator's  punctuation,  which  it  seems 
Mr.  Singer  has  adopted  in  his  edition 
1826. 

*•  This  Carfinal, 
xaotiffh  from  an  hnmblo  stock  undoubtedlr, 
Wm  fashioned   to  much  honour  iiom    hia 

oradie. 
He  waa  a  s^^olar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one." 

All  the  common  copies  place  a  full 
stop  after  honour,  and  represent  the 
«irdinal  as  a  scholar  **ripe  and  good 
from  his  cradle,"  as  if  he  had  been 
born  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latis. 

Act  V.  Scene  2.— -It  is  Yery  difficult 
to  say  what  should  be  made  of  the 
foUowmg :— - 

"  Bttt  we  all  are  men. 
In  onr  natures  frail ;  and  captibk    ' 
QfourfltMhi  few  are  angeU.*> 


"Achievement  is,  command— anftained.  be- 
seech." 

This  line  is  probably  misprinted.    Mr. 
Harness  long  ago  proposed, 

''Jlckleved, 
seech.' 


Malone  proposed — 

"  In  oar  natures  frail  :  tncowOle: 
Of  our  flesh  few  are  angels." 

The  margins  propose  «  culpable  of  our 
flesh,"  which  was  also  recommended 
by  Mr.  Monck  Mason.  We  venture 
to '- 


"In  oar  natures  frail ;  incapable 
Of  our  flesh," 

t. «.,  Incontinent  of  our  flesh.  But 
whatever  may  bo  done  with  this  new 
jeading,  the  next  ought  certainly  to 
be  rigorously  excluded  from  the  text 
Loquitur  Cranmer — 

IT        v.*     .,.    "Nor  is  there  living 
g  «pcak  jt  with  a  single  heart,  my  Lords) 
A  man  that  more  detests,  mors  $tir»  against, 
^tn  in  his  private  conscience  and  his  place. 
Dcfacera  of  a  public  peace,  than  I  do." 

•*  The  substitution  of  strives  for 
*  stirs,"*  as  Mr.  Singer  very  properly 
remarks,  "would  be  high  treason 
against  a  nervous  Shakespearean  ex- 
pression." 

Scene  3.— The  MS.  emendation  in 
the  speech  of  the  porter's  man  (queen 
for  **  chine,"  and  crown  for  "  cow ") 
is  certainly  entitled  to  consideration; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  lan- 
ffuage,  being  that  of  a  clown,  may  be 
designedly  nonsensical. 

TROtLtrS     AND    CnESSWA.—Act   I. 

Scene  2. — Crcsaida  says^ 


mm  m  command— ungained,  be- 

L." 

—that  is,  men  command  us  (women) 
when  we  are  achieved  or  gained  over 
— they  beseech  us,  so  long  as  we  are 
nn^ained.  The  MS.  corrector's  emen- 
dation falls  very  far  short  of  the  per- 
spicuity of  this  am^idment  He  gives 
us — 

**»^ehiev0i,  men  tttU  command— ongained,  be* 
seech."  * 

Scene  3. — ^We  may  notice,  in  pass- 
ing,  a  "new  reading*  proposed  by 
Mr.  Singer,  which,  though  ingenious, 
we  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept. 
It  occurs  in  the  following  lines,  whm 
Ulysses  says — 

"The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and 

this  centre 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Innisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  foraa* 
Ofiice,  and  custom  in  all  line  of  order  ; 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  splMred 
Amidst  the  other;  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 
And  posts  like  the  commandment  of  a  kingv 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad.* 

Instead  of  "  other,"  Mr.  Smg&r  pro- 
poses to  read  "  ether."  Bat  "  other  ** 
IS  more  in  harmony  with  the  context, 
in  which  the  sun  is  specially  described 
as  exercising  a  dominion  over  the  other 
celestial  luminaries.  The  parallel  pas- 
sage from  Cicero,  which  Mr.  Singer 
quotes,  tells  just  as  much  against  him 
as  for  him.  "  Medium  fere  regionem 
sol  obtinet,  dux,  et  princeps,  et  mo- 
derater  luminum  rdiqaiorumJ*  We 
therefore  protest  against  tho  esta- 
blished text  being  disturbed. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Collier.  He  must 
have  very  extraordinary  notions  of 
verbal  propriety  when  he  can  say  that 
"  a  fine  compound  epithet  appears  to 
have  escaped  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
printer,  and  a  small  manuscript  cor- 
rection in  the  margin  converts  a  poor 
expression  into  one  of  great  force  and 
beauty  in  these  lines— 

*  What  the  repining  enemy  commends 
That  breath  fame  blows  :  that  nraise.  mU  ncraL 
transcends  j' "  r-       »        i«-«* 

— ^that  is,  praise  from  an  enemy  is  praise 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  is  the  on/y 
pure  kind  of  praise.  The  poor  expres- 
aion  here  condemned  is  "  sole  pure/* 
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and  the  fine  compoand  epithet  which 
is  supposed  to  have  escaped  the  fingers 
of  the  old  compositor,  is  soul  pure. 
We  venture  to  think  that  Shakespeare 
nsed  the  right  words  to  express  his 
own  meaning,  and  that  the  MS.  cor- 
rector's fine  compound  epithet  is  one 
of  the  most  lack-a-daisical  of  the 
daisies  that  peer  out  upon  us  from  the 
margins  of  the  folio  1632. 

Act  III.  Scene  1.— The  words,  "  my 
disposer  Cressida,"  have  been  satis- 
bctorily  shown  by  Mr.  Singer  to  mean, 
my  handmaiden  Cressida.  Therefore 
the  change  of  "  disposer"  into  dis- 
prais^ry  as  recommended  by  the  MS. 
corrector,  is  quite  uncalled  for.  The 
speech,  however,  in  which  these-words 
occur,  must  be  taken  from  Paris,  and 
given  to  Helen. 

Acl  III.  Scene  2. — In  the-<lia]ogue 
between  Troilusand  Cressida,  the  lady 
says,  that  she  must  take  leave  of  him : 

"  TroUut.—WhAt  offends  you,  lady  ? 
Cressida. — Sir,  mine  own  company. 
TVoUus. — You  cannot  shun  yourself. 
Cressida. — ^Let  me  so  and  try. 
I  hare  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you, 
But  an  unkind  self  that  itself  will  leave 
To  be  aiiother's  fix)l." 

This  conversaUon  is  not  very  clear; 
yet  sense  may  be  made  of  it.  The  lady 
says,  that  she  is  ofiended  with  her  own 
company :  the  gentleman  rejoins,  that 
she  cannot  get  rid  of  herself.  ^  Let 
me  try,"  says  the  lady ;  "  I  have  a  kind 
of  self  which  resides  with  you— 
&n  unkind  self,  because  it  leaves  me 
to  be  your  fool ;  of  that  self  I  can  get 
rid,  because  it  will  remain  with  you 
when  I  leave  you."  The  MS.  emen- 
dation affords  no  kind  of  sense  what- 
soever. 

"  I  have  a  kind  sdfthat  resides  with  you, 
But  an  unkind  self  that  itself  will  leave 
To  be  another's  fool." 

Scene  3. — In  the  following  passage, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  the  eye  is  un- 
able to  see  itself  except  by  reflection, 
these  lines  occur : 

"  For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself 
Till  it  hath  travelled,  and  is  married  there, 
Whore  it  may  see  itself." 

Mirrored,  for  ••married,"  is  certainly 
a  very  excellent  emendation;  but  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
fttirror  was  used  as  a  verb  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  "  To  mirror"  does  not 
occur  even  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
This  consideration  makes  ua  hesitate 


to  recommend  it  for  the  text;  for 
"  married,"  though,  perhaps,  not  so 
good,  still  makes  sense.  On  further 
reflection  we  are  satisfied  that  ^  mar- 
ried" was  Shakespeare's  word.  In 
this  Scene  Shakespeare  says,  ^that 
the  providence  that's  in  a  watchful 
state"  is  able  to  unveil  human  thoughts 
**  in  their  dumb  cradles,^  in  their  very 
incunabulor—SL  finer  expression  cer- 
tainly than  the  MS.  corrector's  sub- 
stitution "  in  their  dumb  crudities/* 

Act  IV.  Scene  4.— Between  Mr.  Col- 
lier and  his  corrector  the  foUowmg  pas- 
sage would  be  perverted  into  non- 
sense, if  they  were  allowed  to  have 
their  own  way : 

"  And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency  ; 

— ^that  is,  trusting  rashly  to  their  po- 
tency,  which  is  better  than  tmpotency^ 
and  yet  falls  far  short  of  perfect  po- 
tency. Mr.  Collier  hazards  the  opm- 
ion,  that  **  unchangeful  potency"  would 
be  a  better  reading.  We  cannot  agree 
with  him  except  to  tills  extent  that 
it  would  be  a  better  reading  than  the 
one  which  the  MS.  corrector  proposes, 

"  Presuming  on  their  thainfid  potency ,»» 

which  we  leave  to  the  approbation  of 
those  who  can  understand  it. 

Scene  6. — The  lines  in  which  cer- 
tain ladies  of  frail  virtue,  or,  in  the 
stronger  language  of  Johnson,  ^  cor- 
rupt wenches,"  are  spoken  of,  have 
given  rise  to  much  comment. 

**  Oh  !  these  encounterers  so  glib  of  tongue, 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes." 

This  is  the  ordinary  readmg.  The 
margins  propose, 

"  That  give  occasion  welcome  ero  it  comes." 

We  prefer  the  emendation  suggested 
by  Monck  Mason  and  Coleridge. 

"  That  give  accosting  welcome  ere  it  comes  ;" 

— ^that  is,  who  take  the  initiative,  and 
address  before  they  are  addressed. 

CoRioLANUs. — Act  L  Scene  1. — ^In 
his  first  emendation,  the  MS.  corrector 
betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  right 
meaning  of  words.  The  term  "  ob- 
ject," which  nowadays  is  employed 
rather  loosely  in  several  acceptations, 
is  used  by  Shakespeare,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  in  its  proper  and  original 
signification.    One  of  the  Roman  oiti- 
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2eM,  nferring  to  the  porertj  of  the 
plebeians  sa  eoDtnsted  with  the  wealth 
of  the  patricians,  remarks,  •*  The  lean- 
ness  that  affliets  ns,  the  o^yect  of  our 
miserj,  is  an  inventory  to  particularise 
their  abundance ;  oor  snffering  is  a  gain 
to  them."  For  "object"  we  shonld, 
oowadajs,  saj  fpectacle.  But  the 
eorreetor  cannot  hare  known  that 
this  was  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
otherwise  he  sorely  never  would  have 
been  so  misguided  as  to  propose  the 
term  ahjectne^s  in  its  place.  "  This 
substitution,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  **  could 
hardly  have  proceeded  from  the  mere 
taste  or  discretion  of  the  old  corrector." 
No,  truly :  but  it  proceeded  from  his 
want  of  taste,  his  want  of  discretion, 
and  his  want  of  knowledge. 

The  ink  with  which  these  MS.  cor- 
rections were  made,  being,  as  Mr.  Col- 
lier tells  us,  of  various  shades,  differing 
Bometimes  on  the  same  page,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  they  **must  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time  during, 
nerhaps,  the  course  of  several  years." 
We  think  this  a  highly  probable  sup- 
position ;  only,  instead  of  seteral  years, 
we  would  suggest  sixty  or  seventy  yeais. 
So  that,  supposing  the  MS.  corrector 
to  have  begun  his  work  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  he  may  have  completed 
it  when  he  was  about  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  At  any  rate,  he 
must  have  been  m  the  last  stage  of 
second  childhood  when  he  jotted  down 
the  following  new  reading  in  the  fa- 
mous fable  of  the  "belly  and  the 
members."  The  belly,  speaking  of  the 
food  it  receives,  says — 

**  I  lend  it  through  the  river*  of  the  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  teat  o"  tht 

brain. 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man." 

And  so  on ;  upon  which  one  of  the  citi- 
zens asks  Menenius,  the  relator  of  the 
fable,  "  How  apply  you  this  ?" 

"  Menenius.     The  eenattfra  of  Rome  are    thii 
good  beOy, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members." 

Yet,  with  this  line  staring  him  in  the 
face,  the  old  corrector  proposes  to 
read, 


"  I  send  it  through  the 
Even  to  the  court,  the 

The  senate  brain ! 
has  distinctly  told 
i«  the  belly.  This 
j»oin(  of  the  fable. 


.  rivers  of  the  blood, 
heart,  the  Benate  brain.^* 

when  Shakespeare 

us  that  the  senate 

indeed  is  the  very 

Surely  nothing  ex- 


cept the  roost  extreme  degree  of  dot- 
age can  account  for  such  a  manifest 
perverdon  as  that ;  yet  Mr.  Collier 
says  that  "  it  much  improves  the 
sense." 

The  MS.  corrector  cannot  have  been 
nearly  so  old  when  he  changed  "  al- 
most** into  aU  most  in  the  line, 

"Nar,  these  are   off   moat   thoroughly    per- 
suaded ;** 

for  this  is  decidedly  an  improvement, 
and  ought,  we  think,  to  get  admission 
into  the  text 

Scene  3. — Unless  we  can  obtain  a 
better  substitute  than  contemning^  we 
are  not  disposed  to  alter  the  received 
reading  of  these  lines : 

"  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  looked  not  love- 
lier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  vhen  it  spit  forth 

blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contendrngJ'* 

Scene  6. — In  the  following  passage 
a  small  word  occasions  a  great  diffi- 
culty. Coriolanus,  wishing  to  select  a 
certain  number  out  of  a  large  body  of 
soldiers  who  have  offered  him  their 
services,  says — 

"  Please  you  to  march. 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw   out  my  com^ 

mand, 
Which  men  arc  best  inclined." 

But  why  "fourT  Surely  four  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attack 
which  he  meditated.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector gives  us — 

'•  Please  you  to  march  b^ore, 
And  /shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
'Which  men  are  bc£t  inclined." 

The  second  line  is  unintelligible,  and 
not  to  be  construed  on  any  known 
principles  of  grammar.  Mr.  Singer 
proposes — 

"  Please  you  to  march, 
And  gome  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

We  would  suggest — 

'*  Please  you  to  march. 
And  those  shall  quickly  draw  out   my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined," 

— ^that  is :  And  my  command  shall 
quickly  draw  out,  or  select,  those  men 
which  (men)  are  best  inclined  to  be 
of  service  to  me.  The  construction 
here  is  indeed  awkward,  but  less 
awkward,  we  think,  than  that  of  the 
other  emendations. 
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HuBM  9. — ^The  pnnctnatioii  of  the 
following  passage  requires  to  be  pat 
right.  Coriolanus  is  declaring  how 
much  disgusted  he  is  with  the  flat- 
teries, the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  applause  with 
which  he  is  saluted — 

*'  May   these   same  instruments   which   you 

profane 
Never    sound    more !       When    drums    and 

trumpets  shall 
I'  the  field    prove  flatterers,   let   courts   and 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing.    When  steel 

grows 
Soil  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
A  coverture  for  the  wars !  " 

But  what  is  the  sense  of  saying — let 
courts  and  cities  be  made  up  of  hypo- 
crisy, when  drums  and  trumpets  in 
the  field  shall  prove  flatterers  1  This 
has  no  meaning.  We  should  punctu- 
ate the  lines  thus — 

"Vlay   these   came   instruments  which  you 

profane, 
Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets 

shall 
I'  the  fields  prove  flatterers.    Let  courts  and 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing,"  &o. 

The  meaning  is — When  drums  and 
trumpets  in  Sie  field  shall  prove  flat- 
terers (as  they  are  doing  at  present), 
may  they  never  sound  more!  Let 
courts  and  ckies  be  as  hollow-hearted 
as  they  please ;  but  let  the  camf  en- 
joy an  immunity  from  these  fulsome 
observances.  When  steel  grows  soft 
as  the  parasite^s  silk  (that  is,  when 
the  warrior  loses  his  stubborn  and 
unbending  character),  let  silk  be  made 
a  coverture  for  the  wars,  for  it  will 
then  be  quite  as  useful  as  steel.  The 
only  alteration  which  the  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  in  this  passage,  is  the 
substitution  of  coniefture  for  the  origi- 
nal reading  "overture" — a  change 
which  was  long  ago  made. 

Act  IL  Scene  1. —  The  margins 
make  an  uncommonly  good  hit  in  the 
speech  of  Menenius,  who  says,  "I  am 
known  to  be  a  humourous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine 
with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber 
inH:  said  to  be  something  imperfect 
in  fiivouring  the  first  complaint."  No 
sense  can  oe  extracted  from  this  by 
any  process  of  distillation.  The  old 
corrector,  brightening  up  for  an  in- 
stant^  writes  **  thirst  complamt;"  on 
which   Mr.    Smger   remarks,    ''The 


alteration  of  'first'  into  thhst  is  not 
necessary,  for  it  seems  that  thirst 
was  sometimes  provincially  pro- 
nounced and  spelt  first  nnd  fur sL^ 
Come,  come,  Mr.  Singer,  that  is  hard- 
ly fair.  Let  us  give  the  devil  his  due. 
What  one  reader  of  Shakespeare  out 
of  every  million  was  to  know  that 
•*  first "  was  a  provincialism  for  thirst  ? 
We  ourselves,  at  least,  had  not  a  sus- 
picion of  it  till  the  old  corrector 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  right  reading 
— the  meaning  of  which  is,  «*I  am 
said  to  have  a  failing  in  yielding  rather 
too  readily  to  the  thirst  complaint." 
This  emendation  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,  and  ought,  beyond  a  doubt, 
to  be  promoted  into  the  text. 

We  also  willingly  accept  empirick 
physic  for  "empirick  qutique"  the 
orainary,  but  unintelli^ble  reading. 

A  difficulty  occurs  in  the  admirable 
verses  in  which  the  whole  city  is  de- 
scribed as  turning  out  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  triumphant  Coriolanus: 

"  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 

sights 
Are  8i>cctaclod  to  see  him.     Your  prattling 

nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry 
While  she  chatt  him.     The  kitchen  malkin 

pins 
Her  richest  lockram  *bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him." 

Cheers  instead  of  chats"  is  proposed 
by  the  old  corrector.  Mr.  Singer  says 
that  cheers  "  savours  too  much  of  mo- 
dem times,"  and  suggests  claps;  but 
a  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms 
would  find  some  difficulty,  we  fancy, 
in  clapping  her  hands;  though,  per- 
haps, this  very  difficulty  and  her  at- 
tempt to  overcome  it  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  her  baby  crying  himself 
"into  a  rapture."  We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  adhere  to  the  old  lection— 
'•  while  she  chats  Wm" — that  is,  while 
she  makes  Coriolanus  the  subject  of 
her  gabble.  For  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Coriolanus  has  not,  as 
yet,  made  his  appearance :  and,  there- 
fore, both  clieering  and  dapping  would 
be  premature.  We  observe  that,  in- 
stead of  a  "  rapture" — i  «.,  a  fit — one 
of  the  wiseacres  of  the  variorum  pro- 
poses to  read  a  rupture  !  The  nurse 
lets  the  baby  cry  niraself  into  a  rup* 
ture !  This  outflanks  even  the  mar- 
gins. The  annotator  subscribes  him- 
self ••  S.  W."— which  means,  we  pro- 
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zens,  referring  to  the  poverty  of  the 
plebeians  as  contrasted  with  the  wealth 
of  the  patricians,  remarks,  *•  The  lean, 
ness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our 
misery,  is  an  inventory  to  particularise 
their  abundance ;  our  suflfering  is  t  gain 
to  them."  For  "object"  we  should, 
nowadays,  say  spectacle.  But  the 
corrector  cannot  have  known  that 
this  was  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
otherwise  he  sorely  never  would  have 
been  so  misguidea  as  to  propose  the 
term  ahfectness  in  its  place.  "  This 
substitution,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  **  could 
hardly  have  proceeded  from  the  mere 
taste  or  discretion  of  the  old  corrector." 
No,  truly :  but  it  proceeded  from  his 
want  of  taste,  his  want  of  discretion, 
and  his  want  of  knowledge. 

The  ink  with  which  these  MS.  cor- 
rections were  made,  being,  as  Mr.  Col- 
lier tells  us,  of  various  shades,  differing 
sometimes  on  the  same  page,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  they  "  must  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time  during, 
perhaps,  the  course  of  several  years." 
We  think  this  a  highly  probable  sup- 
position ;  only,  instead  of  several  years, 
we  would  suggest  sixty  or  seventy  years. 
So  that,  supposing  the  MS.  corrector 
to  have  begun  his  work  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  he  may  have  completed 
it  when  he  was  about  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  At  any  rate,  he 
must  have  been  in  the  last  stage  of 
aecond  childhood  when  he  jotted  down 
the  following  new  readings  in  the  fa- 
mous fable  of  the  "belly  and  the 
members."  The  belly,  speaking  of  the 
food  it  receives,  says — 

*'  I  send  it  through  the  riverg  of  the  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  teat  o'  the 

brain, 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man." 

And  SO  on ;  upon  which  one  of  the  citi- 
zens asks  Menenius,  the  relator  of  the 
fable,  "  How  apply  you  this  ?" 

"  MenmiuB.     The  craotorc  of  Rome  are    this 
good  belly, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members.'* 

Yet,  with  this  line  staring  him  in  the 
face,  the  old  corrector  proposes  to 
read, 

"  I  send  it  through  the  rirers  of  the  blood, 
Eren  to  the  court,  the  heart,  the  senate  brain.^* 

The  senate  brain !  when  Shakespeare 
has  distinctly  told  us  that  the  senate 
is  the  belly.  This  indeed  is  the  very 
point  of  the  fable.    Surely  nothing  ex- 


cept the  most  extreme  degree  of  dot. 
age  can  account  for  such  a  manifest 
perversion  as  that ;  yet  Mr.  Collier 
says  that  "  it  much  improves  the 
sense." 

The  MS.  corrector  cannot  have  been 
nearly  so  old  when  he  changed  "  al- 
most  into  all  most  in  the  line, 

"Nay,  these  are    aU   mo$t   thoroughly   per- 
suaded j" 

for  this  is  decidedly  an  improvement, 
and  ought,  we  think,  to  get  admission 
into  the  text. 

Scene  3. — Unless  we  can  obtain  a 
better  substitute  than  contemning,  wo 
are  not  disposed  to  alter  the  recdved 
reading  of  these  lines : 

"  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suclcle  Hector,  looked  not  loTe- 

lier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth 

blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contending." 

Scene  6. — In  the  following  passage 
a  small  word  occasions  a  great  diffi- 
culty. Coriolanus,  wishing  to  select  a 
certain  number  out  of  a  large  body  of 
soldiers,  who  have  offered  him  their 
services,  says — 

"  Please  you  to  march. 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 

roand. 
Which  men  are  best  inclined.'* 

But  why  "four?"  Surely  four  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attack 
which  he  meditated.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector gives  us — 

•■  Please  you  to  march  before. 
And  /shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

The  second  line  is  unintelligible,  and 
not  to  be  construed  on  any  known 
principles  of  grammar.  Mr.  Singer 
proposes— 

"  Please  you  to  march, 
And  some  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand. 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

We  would  suggest — 

"  Please  you  to  march, 
And  thorn  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 

mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined," 

— ^that  is :  And  my  command  shall 
quickly  draw  out,  or  select,  those  men 
which  (men)  are  best  inclined  to  be 
of  service  to  me.  The  construction 
here  is  indeed  awkward,  bat  less 
awkward,  we  think,  than  that  of  the 
other  emendations. 
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&»K  9.— -The  ponetiutkMi  of  the 
loUowinor  pustge  miiiires  to  be  put 
right.  CoriolaniB  is  declaring  how 
miieh  dtsgastcd  be  is  with  the  flat- 
teries, the  flourish  of  tnunpeta,  and 
other  demoDstratioiis  of  appbnse  with 
whidi  he  is  salntcrd— 

"Maj    tkese 

profane 
Nerer    sonnd    iihmv 

tranpets  shall 
r  the  fieli    prore  flatterers,  let   conxts   and 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  fals*-faced  •ootliins.    Wben  steel 

prows 
Soft  as  the  parasite^  silk,  let  kim  be  made 
A  covertaxe  fat  the  van ! " 

But  what  ]«  the  sense  of  aaying — let 
cohtIb  and  cities  be  made  up  of  hypo- 
crisy, vKtfi  drams  and  trumpets  in 
the  field  shall  prove  flatterers?  This 
has  no  meaning.  We  should  punctu- 
ate the  lines  thus— 

*'  ^ay    these   same   instnunents  vhich  yoa 

profane, 
NeTer  soand  more,  when  drums  and  trampets 

shall 
I*  the  fields  prove  flatterers.    Let  cooits  and 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  lalse-laced  soothing,"  fto. 

The  meaning  is — ^When  drums  and 
trumpets  in  Uie  field  shall  prove  flat- 
terers (as  they  are  doing  at  present), 
may  they  never  sound  more!  Let 
c€mrts  and  diies  be  as  hollow-hearted 
as  they  please ;  but  let  the  camp  en- 
joy an  immunity  from  these  fulsome 
observances.  When  steel  grows  soft 
as  the  parasite's  silk  (that  is,  when 
the  warrior  loses  his  stubborn  and 
unbending  character),  let  silk  be  made 
a  coverture  for  the  wars,  for  it  will 
then  be  quite  as  useful  as  steel.  The 
only  alteration  which  the  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  in  this  passage,  is  the 
substitution  of  coverture  for  the  origi- 
nal reading  "overture" — a  change 
which  was  long  ago  made. 

Aa  IL  Scene  1.  — The  margins 
make  an  uncommonly  good  hit  in  the 
speech  of  Menenius,  who  says,  **  I  a™ 
known  to  be  a  humourous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  bot  wme 
with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber 
in't:  said  to  be  somethinfi:  imp^rf^t 
in  favouring  the  Jirst  complaint.  Wo 
sense  can  be  extracted  froDi*^^"  ,  J 
any  process  of  distillation.  The  old 
c'*'— '♦'^^  i.n>htening  up  for  an  m- 
ihirsl  complamt;  on 
rer    remarks,    "The 


sHention  tf  •fiist'  into  l*-rrf  is  wA 
necessary,  for  it  seems  th.At  tirin* 
was  sometimes  provinmHy  pt^ 
nouneed  and  spelt  ^rsT  and  /^^^ 
Come,  come,  3^Ir.  Snger,  that  is  te«l- 
1t  fair.  Let  us  give  the  devil  his  d«e. 
What  one  reader  of  Shakespeare  c«t 
of  every  million  was  to  know  that 
•»  first "  was  a  provincialism  for  tWrsf  J 
We  ourselves,  at  least,  had  not  a  s». 
IHcion  of  it  till  the  old  correetor 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  riirhtieadmg 
— the  me-ining  of  which  >^  "^  J™ 
said  to  have  a  failing  in  yieldinsr  rathe* 
too  readily  to  the  thirst  complamt 
This  emendation  covers  a  multitode 
of  sins,  and  ought,  beyond  a  douUk 
to  be  promoted  into  the  text. 

We  also  ^-illingly  accept  fmjftrt^ 
physic  for  "empirick  qutique,"  the 
oidinarv,  but  unintelligible  reading. 

A  diflSculty  occurs  in  the  admirable 
verses  m  whkh  the  whole  city  is  de- 
scribed as  turning  out  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  triumphant  Coriolanus: 

«  All  tongnes  speak  of  him.  and  the  bleared 
sisrhts  ,. 

Are  spectacled  to  see  him.  Yoar  piattliag 
narse 

Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  ciy  _.,V8« 

WhUe  she  chats  him.     The  kitchen  m«lkm 

Her  richest  lockram  Twut  her  njechy  neck. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eje  him. 

Cheers  instead  of"  chats"  is  proposed 
by  the  old  corrector.   Mr.  Singer  says 
that  cheers  "  savours  too  much  of  mo- 
dem times,"  and  suggeste  daps;  but 
a  woman  with  an  infant  m  her  arms 
would  find  some  difficulty,  we  fancy, 
in  clapping  her  hands;  though,  per- 
haps,  this  very  difficulty  and  her  at- 
tempt to  overcome  it  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  her  baby  crying  himself 
«into  a  rapture."     We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  adhere  to  the  old  lection— 
*•  while  she  chats  fctm"— that  is,  while 
she  makes  Coriolanus  the  subjWJt  ol 
her  gabble.    For  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Coriolanus  h«a  not,  as 
yet,  made  his  appearance:  and,  there- 
fore, both  cluerine  and  clapping  would 
be  premature.    We  observe  that,  in, 
stead  of  a  "  rapture"--*,  e-,  a  fit— one 
of  the  wiseacres  of  the  varfcrum  pro- 
poses to  read  a  rupture!    The  nutae 


poses  lO   reau  c»  / 1*/^:        ,  -     -  "<«   uui^e 

lets  the  baby  cry  himself  tnio  a  rup, 
ture!  This  outflanks  even  the  ni^ 
ffins.  The  annotator  subscriber  bim 
Self  «  S.  W."-which  meana,  ^^  ^^ 
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zens,  referring  to  the  poverty  of  the 
plebeians  as  contrasted  with  the  wealth 
of  the  patricians,  remarks,  "  The  lean- 
ness that  afflicts  us,  the  ckjtd  of  our 
misery,  Is  an  inventory  to  particularise 
their  abundance ;  our  suffering  is  a  gain 
to  them."  For  "object"  we  should, 
nowadays,  say  spectacle.  But  the 
corrector  cannot  have  known  that 
this  was  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
otherwise  he  surely  never  would  have 
been  so  misguidea  as  to  propose  the 
term  ah/ectne^s  in  its  place.  "  This 
substitution,"  says  Mr.  Collier, "  could 
hardly  have  proceeded  from  the  mere 
taste  or  discretion  of  the  old  corrector." 
No,  truly :  but  it  proceeded  from  his 
want  of  taste,  his  want  of  discretion, 
and  his  want  of  knowledge. 

The  ink  with  which  these  MS.  cor- 
rections were  made,  being,  as  Mr.  Col- 
lier tells  U8,of  various  shades,  differing 
sometimes  on  the  same  page,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  they  ''must  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time  during, 
perhaps,  the  course  of  several  years." 
We  think  this  a  highly  probable  sup- 
position ;  only,  instead  of  several  years, 
we  would  suggest  sLT/i/  or  seventy  ye&ra. 
So  that,  supposing  the  MS.  corrector 
to  have  begun  his  work  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  he  may  have  completed 
it  when  he  was  about  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  At  any  rate,  he 
must  have  been  in  the  last  stage  of 
second  childhood  when  he  jotted  down 
the  following  new  reading  in  the  fa- 
mous  fable  of  the  "belly  and  the 
members."  The  belly,  speaking  of  the 
food  it  receives,  says — 

"I  lend  it  through  the  riven  of  the  hlood, 
£ven  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  Uu  teal  o^  the 

braiD, 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man." 

Aod  80  on ;  upon  which  one  of  the  citi- 
zens asks  Menenius,  the  relator  of  the 
fable,  "  How  apply  you  this  1" 

"  Menenius.     The  $enatora  of  Rome  are    this 
good  bdh/. 
And  you  the  mutinous  members." 

Yet,  with  this  line  staring  him  in  the 
face,  the  old  corrector  proposes  to 
read, 

"  I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  the  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  the  senate  brain.** 

The  senate  brain  I  when  Shakespeare 
has  distinctly  told  us  that  the  senate 
is  the  belly.  This  indeed  is  the  very 
point  of  the  fable.    Surely  nothing  ex- 


cept the  most  extreme  degree  of  dot- 
age can  account  for  such  a  manifest 
perversion  as  that ;  yet  Mr.  Collier 
says  that  "  it  mucn  improves  the 
sense." 

The  MS.  corrector  cannot  have  been 
nearly  so  old  when  he  changed  "  al- 
most" into  all  most  in  the  line. 


"  Naj,  these  are    all 
suaded  ;" 


thoroughly    per- 


for  this  is  decidedly  an  improvement, 
and  ought,  we  think,  to  get  admission 
into  the  text. 

Scene  3. — Unless  we  can  obtain  a 
better  substitute  than  contemning^  we 
are  not  disposed  to  alter  the  received 
reading  of  these  lines : 

*'  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  looked  not  lore- 

lier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth 

blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contending." 

Scene  6. — In  the  following  passage 
a  small  word  occasions  a  great  dim- 
culty.  Coriolanus,  wishing  to  select  a 
certain  number  out  of  a  large  body  of 
soldiers,  who  have  offered  him  their 
services,  says — 

"  Please  you  to  march. 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

But  why  "four?"  Surely  four  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attack 
which  he  meditated.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector gives  us — 

••  Please  you  to  march  before^ 
And  /shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

The  second  line  is  unintelligible,  and 
not  to  be  construed  on  any  known 
principles  of  grammar.  Mr.  Singer 
proposes— 

"  Please  you  to  march. 
And  sotM  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

We  would  suggest — 

"  Please  you  to  march, 
And  thoae  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined,** 

-—that  is :  And  my  command  shail 
quickly  draw  out,  or  select,  those  men 
which  (men)  are  best  inclined  to  be 
of  service  to  me.  The  constroction 
here  is  indeed  awkward,  bat  less 
awkward,  we  think,  than  that  of  the 
other  emendations. 
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Scene  9. — ^The  punctuation  of  the 
following  passage  requires  to  be  put 
right.  Coriolanus  is  declaring  how 
mDch  disgusted  he  is  with  the  flat- 
teries, the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  applause  with 
which  he  is  saluted— 

"May   these   same  instruments   which   you 

profane 
Nerer    sound    more!       When    drums    and 

trumpeta  shall 
r  the  field    prove  flatterers,   let   courts   and 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  false* faced  soothing.    When  steel 

grows 
Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
A  coverture  for  the  wars ! " 

But  what  is  the  sense  of  saying — let 
courts  and  cities  be  made  up  of  hypo- 
crisy, when  drums  and  trumpets  in 
the  field  shall  prove  flatterers]  This 
has  no  meaning.  We  should  punctu- 
ate the  lines  thus— 

"Itfay    these   same   instruments  which  you 

profane, 
Nerer  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets 

shall 
r  the  fields  prove  flatterers.    Let  courts  and 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing,"  &o. 

The  meaning  is — ^When  drums  and 
trumpets  in  the  field  shall  prove  flat- 
terers (as  they  are  doing  at  present), 
may  they  never  sound  more!  Let 
courts  and  cities  be  as  hollow-hearted 
as  they  please ;  but  let  the  camp  en- 
joy an  immunity  from  these  fulsome 
observances.  When  steel  grows  soft 
as  the  parasite's  silk  (that  is,  when 
the  warrior  loses  his  stubborn  and 
unbending  character),  let  silk  be  made 
8  coverture  for  the  wars,  for  it  will 
then  be  quite  as  useful  as  steel.  The 
only  alteration  which  the  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  in  this  passage,  is  the 
substitution  of  coverture  for  the  origi- 
nal reading  "overture" — a  change 
which  was  long  ago  made. 

Aa  II,  Scene  1. —  The  margins 
make  an  uncommonly  good  hit  in  the 
speech  of  Menenius,  who  says,  "  I  am 
known  to  be  a  humourous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine 
with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber 
in't:  said  to  be  somethins;  imperfect 
in  favouring  the  first  complaint"  No 
sense  can  be  extracted  from  this  by 
any  process  of  distillation.  The  old 
corrector,  brightening  up  for  an  in- 
stant, writes  ^thirst  complamt;"  on 
which   Mr.    Smger   remarks,    "The 


alteration  of  'first'  into  thhst  is  not 
necessary,  for  it  seems  that  thirst 
was  sometimes  provincial  ly  pro- 
nounced and  spelt  first  and  /ursf." 
Come,  come,  Mr.  Singer,  that  is  hard- 
ly fair.  Let  us  give  the  devil  his  due. 
What  one  reader  of  Shakespeare  out 
of  every  million  was  to  know  that 
"  first "  was  a  provincialism  for  thirst  ? 
We  ourselves,  at  least,  had  not  a  sus- 
picion of  it  till  the  old  corrector 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  right  reading 
— the  meaning  of  which  is,  "1  am 
said  to  have  a  failmg  in  yielding  rather 
too  readily  to  the  thirst  complaint." 
This  emendation  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,  and  ought,  beyond  a  doubt, 
to  be  promoted  into  the  text. 

We  also  willingly  accept  empiruk 
physic  for  "empirick  qutique,"  the 
ordinary,  but  unintelligible  reading. 

A  difficulty  occurs  in  the  admirable 
verses  in  which  the  whole  city  is  de- 
scribed as  turning  out  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  triumphant  Coriolanus : 

"  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 

sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.     Your  prattling 

nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry 
While  she  chats  him.     The  kitchen  malkin 

pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him." 

Cheers  instead  of"  chats"  is  proposed 
by  the  old  corrector.  Mr.  Singer  says 
that  cheers  "  savours  too  much  of  mo- 
dem times,"  and  suggests  claps;  but 
a  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms 
would  find  some  difficulty,  we  fancy, 
in  clapping  her  hands;  though,  per- 
haps, this  very  difficulty  and  her  at- 
tempt to  overcome  it  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  her  baby  crying  himself 
«*into  a  rapture."  We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  adhere  to  the  old  lection— 
'•while  she  chats  Wm" — that  is,  while 
she  makes  Coriolanus  the  subject  of 
her  gabble.  For  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Coriolanus  has  not,  as 
yet,  made  his  appearance :  and,  there- 
fore, both  cheering  and  dapping  would 
be  premature.  We  observe  that,  in- 
stead of  a  "  rapture" — i  «.,  a  fit — one 
of  the  wiseacres  of  the  variorum  pro- 
poses to  read  a  rupture  !  The  nurse 
lets  the  baby  cry  himself  inXo  a  rup* 
ture!  This  outflanks  even  the  mar- 
gins.  The  annotator  subscribes  him- 
self "  S.  W."— which  means,  we  pro- 
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zeDs,  referring  to  the  poverty  of  the 
plebeians  aa  contrasted  with  the  wealth 
of  the  patricians,  remarks,  "  The  lean- 
ness that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our 
misery,  is  an  inventory  to  particularise 
their  abundance ;  our  suflfering  is  a  gain 
to  them."  For  "object"  we  should, 
nowadays,  say  spectacle.  But  the 
corrector  cannot  have  known  that 
this  was  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
otherwise  he  surely  never  would  have 
been  so  misguided  as  to  propose  the 
term  ahjectne'^s  in  its  place.  "  This 
substitution,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  **  could 
hardly  have  proceeded  from  the  mere 
taste  or  discretion  of  the  old  corrector." 
No,  truly :  but  it  proceeded  from  his 
want  of  taste,  his  want  of  discretion, 
and  his  want  of  knowledge. 

The  ink  with  which  these  MS.  cor- 
rections were  made,  being,  as  Mr.  Col- 
lier tells  us,  of  various  shades,  differing 
sometimes  on  the  same  page,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  they  "  must  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time  during, 
perhaps,  the  course  of  several  years." 
We  thmk  this  a  highly  probable  sup- 
position ;  only,  instead  of  several  years, 
we  would  suggest  sixty  or  seventy  years. 
So  that,  supposing  the  MS.  corrector 
to  have  begun  his  work  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  he  may  have  completed 
it  when  he  was  about  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  At  any  rate,  he 
must  have  been  in  the  last  stage  of 
second  childhood  when  he  jotted  down 
the  following  new  reading  in  the  fa- 
mous  fable  of  the  "belly  and  the 
members."  The  belly,  speaking  of  the 
food  it  receives,  says — 

*•  I  iend  it  through  the  riverg  of  the  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  »eat  o'  the 

brain. 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man." 

And  80  on ;  upon  which  one  of  the  citi- 
zens asks  Menenius,  the  relator  of  the 
fable,  "  How  apply  you  this  ?" 

*'  MmeniuM.     The  MuaUfn  of  Rome  are    this 
good  heUy, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members." 

Yet,  with  this  line  staring  him  in  the 
face,  the  old  corrector  proposes  to 
read, 

"  I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  the  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  the  tenale  brain.'** 

The  senate  brain !  when  Shakespeare 
has  distinctly  told  us  that  the  senate 
is  the  belly.  This  indeed  is  the  very 
point  of  the  fable.    Surely  nothing  ex- 


cept the  most  extreme  degree  of  dot- 
age can  account  for  such  a  manifest 
perversion  as  that ;  yet  Mr.  Collier 
says  that  "  it  much  improves  the 
sense." 

The  MS.  corrector  cannot  have  been 
nearly  so  old  when  he  changed  "  al- 
most  into  all  most  in  the  line, 

"Nay,  these  are   aB   mott  thoroughlj    per- 
suaded i" 

for  this  is  decidedly  an  improvement, 
and  ought,  we  tliink,  to  get  admission 
into  the  text. 

Scene  3. — Unless  we  can  obtain  a 
better  substitute  than  contemning^  we 
are  not  disposed  to  alter  the  received 
reading  of  these  lines : 

"  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
"^nicn  she  did  suckle  Hector,  looked  not  love- 
lier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth 

blood 
At  Grecian  swords  cmUendingJ** 

Scene  6. — In  the  following  passage 
a  small  word  occasions  a  great  diffi- 
culty. Coriolanus,  wishing  to  select  a 
certain  number  out  of  a  large  body  of 
soldiers  who  have  offered  him  their 
services,  says — 

"  Please  you  to  march. 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com* 

mand. 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

But  why  "four?"  Surely  four  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attack 
which  he  meditated.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector gives  us — 

••  Please  vou  to  march  before^ 
And  /shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  beit  inclined.'* 

The  second  line  is  unintelligible,  and 
not  to  be  construed  on  any  known 
principles  of  grammar.  Mr.  Singer 
proposes— 

"  Please  you  to  march, 
And  aome  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand. 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

We  would  suggest — 

"  Please  you  to  march. 
And  thoae  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined," 

—•that  is :  And  my  command  shall 
quickly  draw  out,  or  select,  those  men 
which  (men)  are  best  inclined  to  be 
of  service  to  me.  The  construction 
here  is  indeed  awkward,  but  less 
awkward,  we  think,  than  that  of  the 
other  emendations. 
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SceM  9. — ^The  punctuation  of  the 
following  passage  requires  to  be  pat 
right  Coriolanus  is  declaring  how 
much  disgusted  he  is  with  the  flat- 
teries, the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  applause  with 
which  he  is  saluU^d^ 

"May   these   same  inftrumeota   which   you 

profane 
Nerer    sound    more !       When    drums    and 

trumpets  shall 
V  the  field    prove  flatterers,   let   courts   and 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing.    When  steel 

grows 
Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
A  coverture  for  the  wan  !  " 

But  what  is  the  sense  of  saying — let 
courts  and  cities  be  made  up  of  hypo- 
crisy, when  drums  and  trumpets  in 
the  field  shall  prove  flatterers?  This 
has  no  meaning.  We  should  punctu- 
ate the  lines  thus— 

"Vlay    these   same  instruments  which  you 

profane, 
Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets 

shall 
r  tlie  fields  prove  flatterers.    Let  courts  and 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing,"  &o. 

The  meaning  is — ^When  drums  and 
trumpets  in  Sie  field  shall  prove  flat- 
terers  (as  they  are  doing  at  present), 
may  they  never  sound  more!  Let 
courts  and  cities  be  as  hollow-hearted 
as  they  please ;  but  let  the  camp  en- 
joy an  immunity  from  these  fulsome 
observances.  When  steel  grows  soft 
as  the  parasite's  silk  (that  is,  when 
the  warrior  loses  his  stubborn  and 
unbending  character),  let  silk  be  made 
a  coverture  for  the  wars,  for  it  will 
then  be  quite  as  useful  as  steel.  The 
only  alteration  which  the  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  in  this  passage,  is  the 
substitution  of  coverture  for  the  origi- 
nal reading  "overture" — a  change 
which  was  long  ago  made. 

Aa  IL  Scene  1. —  The  margins 
make  an  uncommonly  good  hit  in  the 
speech  of  Menenius,  who  says,  "  I  am 
known  to  be  a  humourous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine 
with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber 
inH:  said  to  be  something  imperfect 
in  Cjvouring  the  Jirsi  complaint  No 
sense  can  be  extracted  from  this  by 
any  process  of  distillation.  The  old 
corrector,  brightening  up  for  an  in- 
stant, writes  ^^  thirst  complaint;"  on 
which   Mr.    Smger   remarks,    ^The 


alteration  of  'first'  into  thirst  is  not 
necessary,  for  it  seems  that  thirst 
was  sometimes  provincially  pro- 
nounced and  spelt  first  and  furstJ* 
Come,  come,  Mr.  Singer,  that  is  hard- 
ly fair.  Let  us  give  tne  devil  his  due. 
What  one  reader  of  Shakespeare  out 
of  every  million  was  to  know  that 
"first"  was  a  provincialism  for  thirst t 
We  ourselves,  at  least,  had  not  a  sus- 
picion of  it  till  the  old  corrector 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  right-reading 
— the  meaning  of  which  is,  **1  am 
said  to  have  a  failing  in  yielding  rather 
too  readily  to  the  thirst  complaint" 
This  emendation  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,  and  ought,  beyond  a  doubt, 
to  be  promoted  into  the  text. 

We  also  willingly  accept  empiriek 
physic  for  "empiriek  qutique,"  the 
ordinary,  but  unintelligible  reading. 

A  difficulty  occurs  in  the  admirable 
verses  in  which  the  whole  city  is  de- 
scribed as  turning  out  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  triumphant  Coriolanus : 

"  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 

sights 
Are  8i>cctacled  to  see  him.     Your  prattling 

nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry 
While  she  chats  him.     The  kitchen  malkin 

pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him." 

Cheers  instead  of  "  chats"  is  proposed 
by  the  old  corrector.  Mr.  Singer  says 
that  cheers  "  savours  too  much  of  mo- 
dem times,"  and  suggests  claps;  but 
a  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms 
would  find  some  difficulty,  we  fancy, 
in  clapping  her  hands;  though,  per- 
haps, this  very  difficulty  and  her  at- 
tempt to  overcome  it  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  her  baby  crying  himself 
"into  a  rapture."  We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  adhere  to  the  old  lection— • 
*' while  she  chats  Mm" — that  is,  while 
she  makes  Coriolanus  the  subject  of 
her  gabble.  For  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Coriolanus  has  not,  as 
yet,  made  his  appearance :  and,  there- 
fore, both  cheering^  and  clapping  would 
be  premature.  We  observe  that,  in- 
stead of  a  "  rapture"-^  f.,  a  fit — one 
of  the  wiseacres  of  the  variorum  pro- 
poses to  read  a  rupture  /  The  nurse 
lets  the  baby  cry  himself  into  a  rup* 
ture!  This  outflanks  even  the  mar- 
gins.  The  annotator  subscribes  him- 
self "  S.  W." — which  means,  we  pro- 
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zens,  referring  to  the  poverty  of  the 
plebeians  as  contrasted  with  the  wealth 
of  the  patricians,  remarks,  "  The  lean, 
ness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our 
misery,  is  an  inventory  to  particularise 
their  abundance ;  our  suffering  is  a  gain 
to  them."  For  "object"  we  should, 
nowadays,  say  spectacle.  But  the 
corrector  cannot  have  known  that 
this  was  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
otherwise  he  surely  never  would  have 
been  so  misguidea  as  to  propose  the 
term  ahjectne^s  in  its  place.  **  This 
substitution,"  says  Mr.  Collier, "  could 
hardly  have  proceeded  from  the  mere 
taste  or  discretion  of  the  old  corrector." 
No,  truly :  but  it  proceeded  from  his 
want  of  taste,  his  want  of  discretion, 
and  his  want  of  knowledge. 

The  ink  with  which  these  MS.  cor- 
rections were  made,  being,  as  Mr.  Col- 
lier tells  us,  of  various  shades,  differing 
Boroetimes  on  the  same  page,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  they  "must  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time  during, 
perhaps,  the  course  of  several  years." 
We  think  this  a  highly  probable  sup- 
position ;  only,  instead  of  several  years, 
we  would  suggest  sta:/^  or  5«DCrt/y years. 
So  that,  supposing  the  MS.  corrector 
to  have  begun  his  work  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  he  may  have  completed 
it  when  he  was  about  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  At  any  rate,  ho 
must  have  been  in  the  last  stage  of 
second  childhood  when  he  jotted  down 
the  following  new  reading  in  the  fa- 
mous  fable  of  the  "belly  and  the 
members."  The  belly,  speaking  of  the 
food  it  receives,  says — 

**  I  lend  it  through  the  rlrers  of  the  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  Mat  o'  the 

brain, 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man." 

And  so  on ;  upon  which  one  of  the  citi- 
zens asks  Menenius,  the  relator  of  the 
fable,  "  How  apply  you  this  ?" 

"  MenemvM.     The  $mator»  of  Rome  are    this 
good  belly. 
And  you  the  mutinous  members." 

Yet,  with  this  line  staring  him  in  the 
face,  the  old  corrector  proposes  to 
read, 

"  I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  the  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  the  »enaU  brain.** 

Hie  senate  brain !  when  Shakespeare 
has  distinctly  told  us  that  the  senate 
is  the  belly.  This  indeed  is  the  very 
point  of  the  fable.    Surely  nothing  ex- 


cept the  most  extreme  degree  of  dot- 
age can  account  for  such  a  manifest 
perversion  as  that ;  yet  Mr.  Collier 
says  that  "  it  mucn  improves  the 
sense." 

The  MS.  corrector  cannot  have  been 
nearly  so  old  when  he  changed  "  al- 
most  into  all  most  in  the  line, 

"Naj,  these  are    aB   moat   thoroughly    per- 
suaded }*' 

for  this  is  decidedly  an  improvement, 
and  ought,  we  tliink,  to  get  admission 
into  the  text. 

Scene  3. — Unless  we  can  obtfdn  a 
better  substitute  than  contemning^  we 
are  not  disposed  to  alter  the  received 
reading  of  these  lines : 

"  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
"^Hicn  she  did  suckle  Hector,  looked  not  love- 

lier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth 

blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contendingJ** 

Scene  6. — In  the  following  passage 
a  small  word  occasions  a  great  diffi- 
culty. Coriolanus,  wishing  to  select  a 
certain  number  out  of  a  large  body  of 
soldiers  who  have  offered  him  their 
services,  says — 

"  Please  you  to  march. 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 

mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

But  why  "four?"  Surely  four  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attack 
which  he  meditated.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector gives  us — 

'■  Please  you  to  march  before. 
And  J  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  be<t  inclined." 

The  second  line  is  unintelligible,  and 
not  to  be  construed  on  any  known 
principles  of  grammar.  Mr.  Singer 
proposes— 

"  Pleaxc  you  to  march. 
And  aome  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

We  would  suggest — 

"  Please  you  to  maix^h, 
And  fAose  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined," 

— ^that  is :  And  my  command  shall 
quickly  draw  out,  or  select,  those  men 
which  (men)  are  best  inclined  to  be 
of  service  to  me.  The  construction 
here  is  indeed  awkward,  but  less 
awkward,  we  think,  than  that  of  the 
other  emendations. 
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Scene  9.— The  punctuation  of  the 
followingr  passage  requires  to  be  put 
right  Coriolanus  is  declaring  how 
xnach  disgusted  be  is  with  the  flat- 
teries, the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  applause  with 
which  he  is  sainted — 

"May   these    lame  instramenta   which   you 

profane 
Nerer    sound    more !       When    drums    and 

trumpets  shall 
I'  the  field    prove  flatterers,   let   courts   and 

cities  be 
Made  ail  of  false-faced  soothing.    When  steel 

grows 
Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
A  coverture  for  the  wan  !  " 

But  what  is  the  sense  of  saying — let 
courts  and  cities  be  made  up  of  hypo- 
crisy, when  drums  and  trumpets  in 
the  fleld  shall  prove  flatterers?  This 
has  no  meaning.  We  should  punctu- 
ate the  lines  thus — 

"May    these   same   instruments  which  you 

profane. 
Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets 

shall 
r  the  fields  prove  flatterers.    Let  courts  a&d 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing,"  &o. 

The  meaning  is — When  drums  and 
trumpets  in  Sie  fleld  shall  prove  flat- 
terers  (as  they  are  doing  at  present), 
may  they  never  sound  niore!  Let 
courts  and  cilies  be  as  hollow-hearted 
as  they  please ;  but  let  the  cam'p  en- 
joy an  immunity  from  these  fulsome 
observances.  When  steel  grows  soft 
as  the  parasite's  silk  (that  is,  when 
the  warrior  loses  his  stubborn  and 
unbending  character),  let  silk  be  made 
a  coverture  for  the  wars,  for  it  will 
then  be  quite  as  useful  as  steel.  The 
only  alteration  which  the  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  in  this  passage,  is  the 
substitution  of  coverture  for  the  origi- 
nal reading  "overture" — a  change 
which  was  long  ago  made. 

Aa  IL  Scene  1. — The  margins 
make  an  uncommonly  good  hit  in  the 
speech  of  Menenius,  who  says,  **  I  am 
known  to  be  a  humourous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine 
with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber 
in't:  said  to  be  something  imperfect 
in  fiivouring  the  first  complaint"  No 
sense  can  be  extracted  from  this  by 
any  process  of  distillation.  The  old 
corrector,  brightening  up  for  an  in- 
stant, writes  ^thirst  complamt;"  on 
which   Mr.    Smger   remarks,    **The 


alteration  Qf  'first'  into  thirst  is  not 
necessary,  for  it  seems  that  thirst 
was  sometimes  provincially  pro- 
nounced and  spelt  first  and  furstJ* 
Come,  come,  Mr.  Singer,  that  is  hard- 
ly fair.  Let  us  give  the  devil  his  due. 
What  one  reader  of  Shakespeare  out 
of  every  million  was  to  know  that 
•*  first "  was  a  provincialism  for  thirst  f 
We  ourselves,  at  least,  had  not  a  sus- 
picion of  it  till  the  old  corrector 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  right  reading 
— the  meaning  of  which  is,  "1  am 
said  to  have  a  failing  in  yielding  rather 
too  readily  to  the  thirst  complaint." 
This  emendation  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,  and  ought,  beyond  a  doubt, 
to  be  promoted  into  the  text. 

We  also  willingly  accept  empirick 
j^vsic  for  "empirick  qutique,"  the 
orainary,  but  unintelli^ble  reading. 

A  dimculty  occurs  in  the  admirable 
verses  in  which  the  whole  city  is  de- 
scribed as  turning  out  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  triumphant  Coriolanus : 


"  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 

sights 
Are  si>cctaclod  to  see  him.     Your  prattling 

nurse 


Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry 
While  she  chatt  him.     The  ' 
pins 


chats  him.     The  kitchen  malkin 


Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him." 

Cheers  instead  of  "  chats"  is  proposed 
by  the  old  corrector.  Mr.  Singer  says 
that  cheers  "  savours  too  much  of  mo- 
dem times,"  and  suggests  claps;  but 
a  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms 
would  find  some  difficulty,  we  fancy, 
in  clapping  her  hands;  though,  per- 
haps, this  very  difiiculty  and  her  at- 
tempt to  overcome  it  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  her  baby  crying  himself 
"into  a  rapture."  We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  adhere  to  the  old  lection-^ 
'*  while  she  chats  ^tm" — that  is,  while 
she  makes  Coriolanus  the  subject  of 
her  gabble.  For  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Coriolanus  has  not,  as 
yet,  made  his  appearance :  and,  there- 
fore, both  cheerine  and  clapping  would 
be  premature.  We  observe  that,  in- 
stead of  a  "  rapture" — i.  f.,  a  flt — one 
of  the  wiseacres  of  the  variorum  pro- 
poses to  read  a  rupture  I  The  nurse 
lets  the  baby  cry  himself  into  a  tup* 
ture!  This  outflanks  even  the  mar- 
gins. The  annotator  subscribes  him- 
self "  S.  W."— which  means,  we  pre- 
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zens,  referring  to  the  poverty  of  the 
plebeians  as  contrasted  with  the  wealth 
of  the  patricians,  remarks,  **  The  lean, 
ness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our 
misery,  is  an  inventory  to  particularise 
their  abundance ;  our  suffering  is  a  gain 
to  them."  For  «* object"  we  should, 
nowadays,  say  spectacle.  But  the 
corrector  cannot  have  known  that 
this  was  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
otherwise  he  surelv  never  would  have 
been  so  misguidea  as  to  propose  the 
term  ahfectness  in  its  place.  "  This 
substitution,"  says  Mr.  Collier, "  could 
hardly  have  proceeded  from  the  mere 
taste  or  discretion  of  the  old  corrector." 
No,  truly :  but  it  proceeded  from  his 
want  of  taste,  his  want  of  discretion, 
and  his  want  of  knowledge. 

The  ink  with  which  these  MS.  cor- 
rections were  made,  being,  as  Mr.  Col- 
lier tells  us,  of  various  shades,  differing 
sometimes  on  the  same  page,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  they  "  must  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time  during, 
Derhaps,  the  course  of  several  years." 
We  think  this  a  highly  probable  sup- 
position ;  only,  instead  of  several  years, 
we  would  suggest  sixty  or  seventy  yeios. 
So  that,  supposing  the  MS.  corrector 
to  have  begun  his  work  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  he  may  have  completed 
it  when  he  was  about  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  At  any  rate,  ho 
must  have  been  in  the  last  stage  of 
second  childhood  when  he  jotted  down 
the  following  new  reading  in  the  fa- 
mous fable  of  the  "belly  and  the 
members."  The  belly,  speaking  of  the 
food  it  receives,  says — 

**  I  send  It  through  the  rivers  of  the  blood, 
£ven  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  $eat  o^  the 

brain, 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  mazL" 

And  80  on ;  upon  which  one  of  the  citi- 
zens asks  Menenius,  the  relator  of  the 
fable,  "  How  apply  you  this  V* 

"  Mrneniut.     The  tenatore  of  Rome  are    this 
good  beliy, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members." 

Yet,  with  this  line  staring  him  in  the 
face,  the  old  corrector  proposes  to 
read, 

"  I  send  it  through  the  rlrert  of  the  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  the  eenate  brain.** 

The  senate  brain !  when  Shakespeare 
has  distinctly  told  us  that  the  senate 
is  the  belly.  This  indeed  is  the  very 
point  of  the  &ble.    Surely  nothing  ex- 


cept the  most  extreme  degree  of  dot- 
age  can  account  for  such  a  manifest 
perversion  as  that ;  yet  Mr.  Collier 
says  that  •*  it  much  improves  the 
sense." 

The  MS.  corrector  cannot  have  been 
nearly  so  old  when  he  changed  ^  al- 
most" into  all  most  in  the  line, 


thoroughly    per- 


"  Nay,  these  are    aB 
■uadcd  }" 

for  this  is  decidedly  an  improvement, 
and  ought,  we  tliink,  to  get  admission 
into  the  text. 

Scene  3. — Unless  we  can  obtain  a 
better  substitute  than  contemning^  we 
are  not  disposed  to  alter  the  received 
reading  of  these  lines : 

"  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  looked  not  love- 
lier 
Than  Hector^s  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth 

blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contending." 

Scene  6. — In  the  following  passage 
a  small  word  occasions  a  great  dim- 
culty.  Coriolanus,  wishing  to  select  a 
certain  number  out  of  a  large  body  of 
soldiers,  who  have  offered  him  their 
services,  says — 

"  Please  you  to  march, 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand. 
Which  men  are  best  inclined.'* 

But  why  "four?"  Surely  four  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attack 
which  he  meditated.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector gives  us — 

'*  Please  rou  to  march  before. 
And  /shall  quickly  draw  out  my  comznmnd. 
Which  men  are  beat  inclined.** 

The  second  line  is  unintelligible,  and 
not  to  be  construed  on  any  known 
principles  of  grammar.  Mr.  Singer 
proposes — 

"  Please  you  to  march. 
And  some  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand. 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

We  would  suggest — 

"  Please  you  to  march. 
And  thoae  shall  quickly  draw  out   my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined," 

— ^that  is :  And  my  command  shall 
quickly  draw  out,  or  select,  those  men 
which  (men)  are  best  inclined  to  be 
of  service  to  me.  The  construction 
here  is  indeed  awkward,  but  leas 
awkward,  we  think,  than  that  of  the 
other  emendations. 
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Scene  9. — ^Th©  punctuation  of  the  alteration  of  'first*  into  thirst  is  not 

following  passage  requires  to  be  put  necessary,  for    it  seems    that   thirst 

right     Coriolanus  is  declaring  how  was     sometimes     provincially     pro- 

much  disgusted  he  is  with  the  flat-  nounced  and  spelt  first  and  far  si  ^ 

teries,  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  Come,  come,  Mr.  Singer,  that  is  hard- 


other  demonstrations  of  applause  with 
which  he  is  saluted— 


•ame  initrumenta   which   you 

When    drams    and 

and 


"May   these 

profane 
Nerer    sound    more ! 

trumpets  shall 
r  the  field    prove  flatterers,   let   courts 

cities  be 


ly  fair.  Let  us  give  the  devil  his  due. 
What  one  reader  of  Shakespeare  out 
of  every  million  was  to  know  that 
•*  first "  was  a  provincialism  for  thirst  t 
We  ourselves,  at  least,  had  not  a  sus- 
picion of  it  till  the  old  corrector 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  right  reading 

Made  all  of  faise-faced  soothing.    When  steel    — the   meaning   of  which    is,    **  I    am 

grows         .,  ,    .„   i*v.    V      M  said  to  have  a  failing  in  yielding  rather 

Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made  .  j-i      *      *v>      <!.-•-.*    Ar%mn1oint** 

A  coverture  for  the  wars!"  too  readily  to  the  thirst  compIaint. 

This  emendation  covers  a  multitude 

But  what  is  the  sense  of  saying — ^let  of  sins,  and  ought,  beyond  a  doubt, 

courts  and  cities  be  made  up  of  hypo-  to  be  promoted  into  the  text, 
crisy,  when  drums  and  trumpets  in       We  also  willingly  accept  empirick 

the  field  shall  prove  flatterers  1    This  physic    for   «*  empirick  qutique,"    the 

has  no  meaning.    We  should  pnnctu-  ordinary,  but  unintelligible  reading, 
ate  the  lines  thus —  A  difficulty  occurs  in  the  admirable 

verses  in  which  the  whole  city  is  de- 

*'  kay  these  same  instruments  which  you  scribed  as  turning  out  in  order  to  get 

Nerr^'and  mo™,  whea  drum.  «d  trumpet.  *  Big"  of  the  triumphant  CoriolanttS : 


shall 
I'  the  fields  prove  flatterers. 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing, 


Let  courts  and 
'&o. 


The  meaning  is — ^When  drums  and 
trumpets  in  Sie  field  shall  prove  flat- 


"  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 

sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.     Your  prattling 

nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry 
While  she  chats  him.     The  kitchen  malkin 

^ ,  pins 

terers  (as  they  are  doing  at  present).    Her  richest  lockram 'bout  her  rcechy  neck, 

^t  ^  :x  I       T  JTa    Clamberinff  the  walls  to  eye  him." 

may  they  never  sound  more !     Let   ^"^""«""b  ^  *"»  ^ 

courts  and  cities  be  as  hollow-hearted  ,       „ .                a 

as  they  please;  but  let  the  camp  en-  Cheers  instead  of"  chats"  is  proposed 

joy  an  unmunity  from  these  fulsome  by  the  old  corrector.   Mr.  Singer  says 

observances.    When  steel  grows  soft  that  cheers  "  savours  too  much  of  mo- 

as  the  parasite's  silk   (that  is,  when  dem  times,"  and  suggeste  cUps ;  but 

the  warrior  loses  his  stubborn  and  a  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms 

unbending  character),  let  silk  be  made  would  find  some  difficulty,  we  fancy, 

a  coverture  for  the  wars,  for  it  will  in  clapping  her  hands;  though,  per- 

then  be  quite  as  useful  as  steel.    The  haps,  this  very  difficulty  and  her  at- 

only  alteration  which  the  MS.  cor-  tempt  to  overcome  it  may  have  been 

rector  proposes  in  this  passage,  is  the  the  cause  of  her  baby  crying  himself 

substitution  of  c&verture  for  the  origi-  "into  a  rapture."     We  are  disposed, 

nal    reading    "overture"— a    change  however,  to  adhere  to  the  old  lection— 

which  was  long  ago  made.  *'  while  she  chats  Wm"— that  is,  while 

Aa  IL    Scene   1.— The    margins  she  makes  Coriolanus  the  subject  of 

make  an  uncommonly  good  hit  in  the  her  gabble.    For  it  ought  to  be  borne 

speech  of  Menenius,  who  says,  «  I  am  in  mind  that  Coriolanus  h«8  not,  as 

known  to  be  a  humourous  patrician,  yet,  made  his  appearance:  and,  therj> 

and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  fore,  both  duerine  and  c/fl;?ptng  would 

with  not  a  drop   of  allaying  Tiber  be  premature.    We  observe  that,  m- 

in't ;  said  to  be  something  imperfect  stead  of  a  "  rapture"-— i.  e.,  a  fit— one 

in  favouring  the  first  complaint."    No  of  the  wiseacres  of  the  variorum  pro- 


sense  can  be  extracted  from  this  by 
any  process  of  distillation.  The  old 
corrector,  brightening  up  for  an  in- 
stant, writes  *^  thirst  complamt;"  on 


poses  to  read  a  rupture !  The  nurse 
lets  the  baby  cry  himself  into  a  rup' 
ture !  This  outflanks  even  the  mar- 
gins.   The  annotator  subscribes  him- 


which   Mr.    Singer   remarks,    "The   self  " S.  W."— which  means,  we  pro- 
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sume,  Somethiog  Wanting  in  the 
upper  story. 

We  accept  touch  for  "reach"  in  the 
sentence  where  it  is  said,  *^  his  soaring 
insolence  shall  reack  (the  oldest  rea£ 
ing  is  **  teach")  the  people.  This 
correction  had  been  already  proposed 
by  Mr.  Knight  But  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of  the  following  change  {prest 
for  "blest,"  Scene  2)  which  has  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  Mr.  Singer.  Si- 
cinius  has  just  remarked  that  the  se- 
nate has  assembled  to  do  honour  to 
Coriolanus,  on  which  Brutus  says — 

"  Whiclv  the  rather 
We  shall  be  Uest  to  do,  if  ho  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  prized  them  at." 

Does  not  this  mean— which  honour 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  to  Co- 
riolanus, if  &c.?  Why  then  change 
*  blest"  into  prest?  a  very  unnatural 
mode  of  speech. 

Scene  3. — In  the  next  instance, 
however,  we  side  most  cordially  with 
the  margins  and  Mr.  Collier,  against 
Mr.  Singer  and  the  ordinary  text.  The 
haughty  Coriolanus,  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  says — 

*'Wh7  in  thlf  wohith  gown  should  I  stand 
here, 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  ?  "  &c. 

Now  Shakespeare,  in  a  previous  part 
of  the  play,  has  described  the  candi- 
date's toga  as  ^  the  napless  vesture  of 
humility;"  and  it  is  well  known  that 
this  toga  was  of  a  different  texture 
from  that  usually  worn.  Is  it  not 
probable,  therefore — ^nay  certain — that 
Coriolanus  should  speak  of  it  as  vjool- 
&s«,  the  word  wolvish  being  altogether 
unintelligible  ?  Accordingly,  the  MS. 
corrector  reads — 

'  Why  in  this  wooOum  gown  should  I  stand 
here?" 

Mr.  Singer,  defending  the  old  reading, 
says,  it  is  sufficient  that  his  invesU- 
ture  in  this  gown  "was  simulatif^ 


humility  not  in  his  nature,  to  bring  to 
mind  the  fable  of  the  icoif."  Oh,  Mr. 
Singer!  but  must  not  the  epithet  in 
that  case  have  been  sheefish  ?  Surely, 
if  Coriolanus  had  felt  himself  to  be  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  be  never 
would  have  said  that  he  was  a  she^ 
in  ioolve^  clothing!  * 

Act  III  Scene  1.— In  the  foUowmg 
speech  of  Coriolanus  several  correc- 
tions are  proposed,  one  of  which,  and 
perhaps  two,  might  be  admitted  into 
the  text: — 

"  O,  good  but  most  qnwise  patricians  !  why. 
You  grave  but  reckless  senators,  haTe  yoa 

thus 
Given  Hydra  hart  to  choose  an  officer 
That  with  his  peremptory  *  shall  ^   (being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  of  the  monsters),  wants 

not  spirit 
To  say  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch, 
And  make  your  channel  his?      If  he  har« 

power, 
Then  vail  your  ignorance  :  if  none,  owdkc 
Your  dangerous  lenity." 

Leave  for  **  here"  is,  we  think,  a  good 
exchange;  and  revoke  for  "awake," 
an  improvement  which  can  scarcely 
be  resisted.  Further  on,  Coriolanua 
ask^— 

"Well,  what  then? 
How  shall  this^MMR  muUiplied  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  1 " 

There  is,  it  seems,  an  old  word  bissaUf 
signifying  blind;  and  therefore  we 
see  no  good  reason  (although  such 
may  exist)  against  accepting,  as  en- 
titled to  textual  advancement,  the 
old  corrector's  substitution  of  bisson 
multitude  for  **  bosom  multiplied."  The 
latter,  however,  is  defended,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Singer,  "  by  one  stren- 
uous dissentient  voice."  Why  did 
he  not  tell  us  by  whom  and  where! 
One  excellent  emendation  by  Mr. 
Singer  himself  we  must  here  notice. 
Conolanus  speaks  of  those  who  wish 

"  To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physio 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it." 


*  The  German  translators  Tieck  and  Schlegel  adopt  the  reading  of  the  first  folio, 
tongue^  for  ^  gown,"  and  traoslate, 

Wamm  soil  hier  mit  IToZ/sgetod  ich  stehen. 

Dr.  Beliufl  concurs  with  his  countrymen,  and  remarks  that  the  boldness  of  Shake- 
speare's constructions  readily  admits  of  our  connecting  the  words  ^'  in  this  wolfish 
tongue"  with  the  words  "  to  beg."  Now,  admirable  as  we  believe  Dr.  Delius' 
English  scholarship  to  be,  he  must  permit  us  to  say  that  this  is  a  point  which  can  be 
detennined  only  by  a  native  of  this  country,  and  that  the  construction  which  he  pro- 
poses is  not  consbtent  with  the  idiom  of  oar  language.  Even  the  German  idiom 
^requires  with  (mit,)  and  not  in,  a  wolfs  cry.  We  cannot  recommend  him  to  intro- 
duce Umgttt  into  hjs  text  of  our  poet. 
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No  sense  can  be  mtde  of  this.  Some 
copies  have  ramp,  which  is  not  a  bad 
reading;  but  tnere  is  an  old  word 
impy  which  signifies  to  piece  or  patch. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Singer  reads — "To 
imf  a  body,''  &c.  This  Is  the  word 
which  ooght  to  stand  in  the  text 

Scene  2^— Here  the  old  corrector  is 
again  at  hie  forging  tricks  npon  a 
lu'ge  scale.  Volamnia  says  to  Corio* 
luus,  her  son — 

••  Pray  be  connteird, 
I  bare  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  joun 
TV  brook  eaiUnl  without  theum<^  onger  ; 
Bnt  yet  a  biuin  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vaatage." 

The  interpolated  line  is  very  nnlike 
the  diction  of  Shakespeare,  and  is  not 
at  all  called  for.  ^'Apf  here  means 
pliant,  accommodating.  **  I  have  a 
heart  as  stubborn  and  unaccommo- 
dating as  your  own;  but  yet,"  &c. 
Mr.  Singer  pfoposes  soft  for  **•  apt  f 
hut  this  seems  unnecessary. 

Ad  IV.  Scene  1.— Although  the 
construction  of  the  latter  part  of  these 
Imes  is  somewhat  involved,  it  is  far 
more  after  the  manner  of  Shakespeare 
than  the  correction  which  the  mar- 
gins propose.  Coriolanus  says  to  his 
mother— 

\ 

"  Nay,  mother, 
Where  it  yonr  ancient  courage  ?    You  were 

used 
To  fay  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits  ; 
That  common  chances  common  men    could 

bear. 
That  when  the  sea  was  oalm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd    mastership    in    floating  ;    fortune's 

blows. 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentU  wounded^ 

craves 
A  noble  cunning." 

Gentle-minded  IS  the  new  reading;  but 
It  is  quite  uncalled  for.  The  meaning 
is — ^You  were  used  to  say  that  when 
fortune's  blows  were  most  struck 
home,  to  be  gentle,  though  wounded, 
craves  a  noble  cunning — that  is,  a 
high  degree  of  self-command. 

Scene  5. — It  is  curious  to  remark 
how  cleverlv  Shakespeare  has  antici- 
pated old  Hobbes'  theory  .of  human 
nature  and  of  society,  in  the  scene 
where  the  serviog-men  are  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  peace  and  war. 
«*  Peace,"  says  one  of  them,  "  makes 
men  hate  one  another."  **  The  rea^ 
son  T  asks  another.  Answer — **  Be- 
cause they  then  less  need  one  an- 
other."   This,  in  a  very  few  words, 


is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury. 

5fcew  6.— "  GorfMarcius"  for  «  good 
Marcius,"  is  a  commendable  emenda- 
tion ;  and  perhaps,  also,  it  may  be 
proper  to  read — 

"  You  hare  made  fair  hands, 
You  and  your  hmdyarafu  have  crafted  fair," 

instead  of 

"  Yon  and  your  crafts,  you  have  crafted  fair.** 

The  following  passage  {Scene  7)  has 
given  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the 
commentators.  Aufidiusis  describing 
Coriolanus  as  a  man  who,  with  all  his 
merits,  had  failed,  through  some  un- 
accountable perversitv  of  judgment, 
in  attaining  the  position  which  his 
genius  entitled  him  to  occupy.  Ue 
then  sayfr— 

"  So  our  yirtuei 
Lie  in  the  intentretation  of  the  time  ; 
And  power,  uxito  itself  most  commendable, 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  dudr 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire,  one  nail  one  nail, 
Right's  bv  rigbtybuJer,  strengths  by  strength 
do  fail." 

Onr  virtues,  says  Aufidius,  consist  in 
our  ability  to  interpret,  and  turn  to 
good  account,  the  signs  of  the  times.  ' 
**  And  power,  unto  itself  moat  com- 
mendable, hath  not  a  tomb  so  evi- 
dent as  a  chair  to  extol  what  it  hath 
done ;"  that  is, — and  power,  which 
delights  to  praise  itself,  is  sure  to 
have  a  downfall,  so  soon  as  it'  bla- 
zons forth  its  pretensions  from  the 
rostrum.  The  MS.  corrector  pro- 
poses— 

"  Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  cheer,"  &o. 

The  original  text  is  obscurely  enough 
expressed,  but  the  new  reading  seems 
to  be  utter  nonsense.  What  can  Mr. 
Singer  mean  by  bis  reading — 

*'  Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  hair  "  1 

The  old  corrector  also  reads,  unneces- 
sarily, as  we  think,  suffer  for  **  fouler." 
"Rigjits  by  rights  suffer."*  There 
seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  changing 
the  received  text.  **  Right  is  fouler 
bv  right," — which  Steevens  thus  ex- 
plains: **what  is  already  right,  and 
IS  received  as  such,  becomes  less  clear 
when  supported  by  supernumerary 
proof." 
Act  V.  Scene  3.— An  emendation, 
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good  80  far  as  it  goes,  comes  before 
us  in  the  speech  of  Volumnia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus.  She,  his  wife, 
and  young  son,  are  supplicating  the 
triumphant  renegade  to  spare  his  na- 
tive country.  She  says  that,  instead 
of  his  presence  being  a  comfort  to 
them,  it  is  a  sight — 

"  Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.    And  to  podr  we 
Thine  mmity^t  most  capital." 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  ordmary 
copies,  but  it  is  neither  sense  nor 
grammar.  The  old  corrector  removes 
the  full  stop  after  ou/,  and  reads — 

"  His  country's  bowels  out ;  and  so  poor  we 
Thine  enemies  most  capital." 

But  if  this  is  the  right  reading,  it 
must  be  completed  by  changing  *' we" 
into  us.  The  meaning  will  then  be — 
making  thy  mother,  wife,  &.c. ;  and  so 
(making)  poor  us  (that  is,  those  whom 
you  are  bound  to  love  and  protect  be- 
fore all  others)  thy  chief  enemies. 

Scene  6. — Aufidius,  speaking  of  Co- 
riolanus, says,  I 

"Served  his  designmenti 
In  mine  own  person,  holp  to  i^eap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  end  all  his." 

The  word  **end**  has  been  a  stum- 


bling-block to  the  commentators.  The 
old  corrector  reads — 

"  Holp  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  ear  all  his." 

On  which  Mr.  Singer  remarks,  with  a 
good  deal  of  pertinency, '« The  substi- 
tution  of  ear  for  *end'  is  a  good 
emendation  of  an  evident  mbprint; 
but  the  correctors  have  only  half  done 
their  work  :  ear — i.  e,  plough — and 
reap  should  change  places ;  or  Aufi^ 
dius  is  made  to  say  that  he  bad  a 
share  in  the  harvest,  while  Coriolanus 
had  all  the  labour  of  ploughing,  con- 
trary to  what  is  intended  to  be  said. 
The  passage  will  then  run  thus — 

•Served  his  designmenta 
In  mine  own  person  :  holp  to  ear  the  fame 
Which  he  did  rmp  all  his.' 

This,"  adds  Mr.  Singer,  "is  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  correspondent  of  Notes 
and  Queries^  vol.  vii.  p.  378." 

Ten  plays,  as  revised  by  the  old 
corrector,  still  remain  to  be  over- 
hauled.  These  shall  be  disposed  of 
in  our  next  Number,  when  it  will 
appear  that  the  MS.  emendations 
offer  no  symptoms  of  improvement, 
but  come  out  worse  and  worse  the 
more  fully  and  attentively  they  are 
considered. 
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THE   DUKS  S  DILEMMA. 


A  CHRONICLE   OF   MIESENSTEIN. 


The  close  of  the  theatrical  year, 
which    in     France    occurs  Id   early 
spring,  annually  brings    to    Paris  a  < 
throng  of  actors  and  actresses,  the 
disorganised  elements    of   provincial 
companies,  who  repair  to  the  capital 
to  contract  engagements  for  the  new 
season.    Paris  is  the  grand  centre  to 
which    all    dramatic    stars    converge 
— the  great  bazaar  where  managers 
recruit  their   troops  for  the  summer 
campaign.     In  bad  weather  the  mart 
for  this  human  merchandise  is  at  an 
obscure  coifeehouse  near  the  Rue  St. 
Ilonore;    when  the  sun  shines,  the 
place  of  meeting  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  Palais  Royal.    There,  pacing    to 
and   fro  beneath  the  lime-trees,  the 
high   contractinjj  parties  pursue  their 
negotiations  and  make  their  bargains. 
It  is  the  theatrical  Exchange,  the  his- 
trionic Bourse.    There  the  conversa- 
tion and  the  company  are  alike  curious. 
INIany  are  the  strange  discussions  and 
original     anecdotes    that    there    are 
heard;  many  the  odd    figures    there 
paraded.        Tragedians,      comedians, 
singers,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  flock  thither  in  quest  of  fortune 
and  a  good  engagement.     The  thread- 
bare coats  of  some  say  little  in  favour 
of  recent  success  or  present  prospe- 
rity ;   but  only  hear  them  speak,  and 
you  are  at  once  convinced  that  they 
have  no  need  of  broadcloth  who  are 
so  amply  covered  with  laurels.     It  is 
delightful  to  hear  them  talk  of  their 
triumphs,  of  the  storms  of  applause, 
the  rapturous  braves,  the  boundless 
enthusiasm,  of   the    audiences    they 
lately  delighted.    Their  brows  are  op- 
pressed   with   the    weight    of    their 
Days.    The  south  mourns  their  loss : 
if  they  go  west,  the  north  will  be  en- 
vious and  inconsolable.     As  to  them- 
selves—north,  south,  east,  or   west — 
they  care   little  to  which  point  of  the 
compass  the  breeze  of  their  de.*tiny 
may  waft  them.    Thorough  gypsies  in 
their  habits,  accustomed  to  make  the 
best  of  the  passing  hour,  and  to  take 
small  care  for  the  future  so  long  as 
the  present  is  provided  for,  like  sol- 
diers they  heed  not  the  name  of  the 


town    so    long   as    the  quarters  be 
good. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  April. 
The  sun  shone  brightly,  and,  amongst 
the  numerous  loungers  in  the  garden 
of  the  Palais  Royal  were  several 
groups  of  actors.  The  season  was 
already  far  advanced ;  all  the  compa- 
nies were  formed,  and  those  players 
who  had  not  secured  an  engagement 
had  but  a  poor  chance  of  finding 
one.  Their  anxiety  was  legible  upon 
their  countenances.  A  roan  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age  walked  to  and 
fro,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and 
to  him  when  he  passed  near  them, 
the  actors  bowed — respectfully  and 
hopefully.  A  quick  glance  was  his 
acknowledgment  of  their  salutation, 
and  then  his  eyes  reverted  to  his 
paper,  as  if  it  deeply  interested  him. 
When  he  was  out  of  hearing,  the 
actors,  who  had  assumed  their  most 
picturesque  attitudes  to  attract  his  at- 
tention, and  who  beheld  their  labour 
lost,  vented  their  ill-humour. 

"Balthasar  is  mighty  proud,"  said 
one ;  **  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  to 
us." 

"Perhaps  he  does  not  want  any- 
body," remarked  another;  "I  think 
he  has  no  theatre  this  year." 

"That  would  be  odd.  They  say 
he  is  a  clever  manager." 

"  He  may  best  prove  his  cleverness 
by  keeping  aloof.  It  is  so  difficult 
nowadays  to  do  good  in  the  provinces. 
The  public  is  so  fastidious !  the  autho- 
rities are  so  shabby,  so  unwilling  to 
put  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Ah, 
my  dear  fellow,  our  art  is  sadly 
fallen!" 

Whilst  the  discontented  actors  be- 
moaned themselves,  Balthasar  eagerly 
accosted  a  young  man  who  just  then 
entered  the  garden  by  the  passage  of 
the  Perron.  The  coff'eehouse- keepers 
had  already  begun  to  put  out  tables 
under  the  tender  foliage.  The  two 
men  sat  down  at  one  of  them. 

"Well,  Florival,"  said  the  mana- 
ger, "does  my  oflTer  suit  you?  Will 
you  make  one  of  us  ?  I  was  glad  to 
hear  you  had  broken  ofiT  with  Ricardin. 
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With  your  qnalifications  you  ought 
to  have  an  engagement  in  Paris,  or 
at  least  at  a  first-rate  proyincial 
theatre.  But  you  are  young,  and,  as 
you  know,  managers  prefer  actors  of 
greater  experience  and  established 
reptutation.  Your  parts  are  gene- 
rally taken  by  youths  of  five-and- 
forty,  with  wrinkles  and  grey  hairs, 
l>ut  well  versed  in  the  traditions  of 
the  stage— with  damaged  voices  but 
an  excellent  style.  My  brother  ma- 
nagers are  greedy  of  great  names ; 
yours  still  has  to  become  known— ^ 
as  yet,  you  have  but  your  talent 
to  recommend  you.  I  will  content 
myself  with  that;  content  yourself 
with  what  I  offer  you.  Times  are 
bad,  the  season  is  advanced,  en- 
gagements are  hard  to  find.  Many 
of  your  comrades  have  gone  to  try 
their  luck  beyond  seas.  We  have 
not  so  far  to  go  ;  we  shall  scarcely 
overstep  the  boundary  of  our  ungrate- 
ful country.  Germany  invites  us ;  it 
is  a  pleasant  land,  apd  Rhine  wine 
is  not  to  bo  disdained.  I  will  tell 
you  how  the  thing  came  about.  For 
many  years  past  I  have  managed 
theatres  in  the  eastern  departments, 
in  Alsatia  and  Lorraine.  Last  sum- 
mer, having  a  little  leisure,  I  made 
an  excursion  to  Baden-Baden.  As 
usual,  it  was  crowded  with  fashion- 
ables. One  rubbed  shoulders  with 
princes  and  trod  upon  highnesses' 
toes;  one  could  not  walk  twenty 
yards  without  meeting  a  sovereign. 
All  these  crowned  heads,  kings,  grand- 
dukes,  electors,  mingled  easily  and 
affably  with  the  throng  of  visitors. 
Etiquette  is  banished  from  the  baths 
of  Baden,  where  without  laying  aside 
their  titles,  grcAt  personages  enjoy 
the  liberty  and  advantages  of  an  in- 
cognito. At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a 
company  of  very  indifferent  German 
actors  were  playing,  two  or  three 
times  a^week,  in  the  little  theatre. 
They  played  to  empty  benches,  and 
must  have  starved  but  for  the  assist- 
ance afforded  them  by  the  directors 
of  the  gambling-tables.  I  often  went 
to  their  performances,  and,  amongst 
the  scanty  spectators,  I  soon  re- 
marked one  who  was  as  assiduous  as 
myself.  A  gentleman,  very  plainly 
dressed,  but  of  agreeable  counte- 
nance and  aristocratic  appearance, 
invariably  occupied    the    same  stall, 


and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  perform- 
ance, which  proved  that  he  was  easily 
pleased.  One  night  he  addressed  to 
me  some  remark  with  respect  to  the 
play  then  acting;  we  got  into  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  dramatic 
art;  he  saw  that  I  was  specially 
competent  on  that  topic,  and  after 
the  theatre  he  asked  me  to  take  re- 
freshment with  him.  1  accepted.  At 
midnight  we  parted,  and,  as  I  was 
going  home,  I  met  a  gambler  whom  I 
slightly  knew.  *I  congratulate  you,' 
he  said;  *you  have  friends  in  high 
places!'  He  alluded  to  the  gentle- 
man  with  whom  I  had  passed  the 
evening,  and  "whom  I  now  learned 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  his 
Serefte  Highness  Prince  Leopold, 
sovereign  ruler  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Niesenstein.  I  had  had  the  hon- 
our of  passing  a  whole  even'n^  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  a  crowned 
head.  Next  day,  walking  in  the  park, 
I  met  his  Highness,  I  made  a  low 
bow  and  kept  at  a  respectful  distance, 
but  the  Grand  Duke  came  up  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  walk  with  him.  Be- 
fore accepting,  I  thought  it  right  to 
inform  him  who  I  was.  *I  guessed 
as  much,'  said  the  Prince.  *From 
one  or  two  things  that  last  night 
escaped  you,  I  made  no  doubt  you 
were  a  theatrical  manager.'  And  by 
a  gesture  he  renewed^his  invitation 
to  accompany  him.  In  a  long  con- 
versation he  informed  me  of  his  in- 
tention to  establish  a  French  theatre 
in  his  capital,  for  the  nerformance 
of  comedy,  drama,  vaudeville,  and 
comic  operas.  He  was  then  build- 
ing a  large  theatre,  which  would  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  the  winter,  and 
he  offered  me  its  management  on  very 
advantageous  terms.  I  had  no  plans 
in  France  for  the  present  year,  and 
the  offer  was  too  good  to  be  refused. 
The  Grand  Duke  guaranteed  my 
expenses  and  a  gratuity,  and  there 
was  a  chance  of  very  large  profits. 
I  hesitated  not  a  moment;  we  ex- 
chan£[ed  promises,  and  the  affair  was 
concluded. 

"According  to  our  agreement,  I 
am  to  be  at  Karlstadt,  the  capital  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Niesenstein,  in 
the  first  week  in  May.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose.  My  company  is  almost 
complete,  but  there  are  stifi  some  im- 
portant gaps  to  fill.    Amongst  others, 
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I  want  a  lover,  a  light  comedbiD,  and 
A  first  atnger.  I  reckon  upon  yon  to 
fi]]  these  important  posts.** 

**!  am  quite  willin|;,"  replied  the 
actor,  **  bnt  there  ia  still  an  obstacle. 
You  mnst  know,  my  dear  Balthasar, 
that  I  am  deeplv  in  love — serionsly, 
this  time — and  I  broke  off  with  m- 
cardin  solely  because  he  would  not 
engage  her  to  whom  I  am  at- 
tached." 
*•  Oho !  she  is  an  actress  ?  ** 
''Two  years  upon  the  stage;  a 
lovely  ^rl,  full  of  ^race  and  talent, 
and  with  a  charming  voice.  The 
Opera  Comique  has  not  a  singer  to 
compare  with  hpr." 
**  And  she  is  disengaged  1  ** 
**  Yes,  ^  my  dear  fellow  ;  strange 
though  it  seems,  and  by  a  combioa- 
tion  of  circumstances  which  it  were 
tedious  to  detail,*the  fascinating  Delia 
ii  still  without  an  engagement.  And 
I  give  you  notice  that  henceforward 
I  attach  myself  to  her  steps :  where 
she  go^  1  go ;  I  will  perform  upon 

00  boards  which  she  does  not  tread. 

1  am  determined  to  win  her  heart, 
and  make  her  my  wife." 

"Very  good!"  cried  Balthasar, 
rising  from  his  seat;  "tell  me  the 
address  of  this  prodigy :  I  run,  I  fly, 
I  make  every  sacrifice;  and- we  will 
start  to-morrow." 

People  were  quite  right  in  saying 
that  Balthasar  was  a  clever  manager. 
None  better  knew  how  to  deal  with 
actors,  often  ci4)ricious  and  difficult  to 
guide.  He  possessed  skill,  taste,  and 
tact  One  hour  after  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  he  had  obtained  the  signatures 
of  Delia  and  Florival,  two  excellent 
acquiaitionis,  destined  to  do  him  in- 
finite honour  in  Germany.  That 
night  hia  little  company  was  com- 
plete, and  the  next  day,  after  a  good 
dinner,  it  started  for  Strasburg.  It 
was  composed  as  follows : 

Balthasar,  manager,  was  to  play 
the  old  men,  and  take  the  heavy 
business. 

Florival  was  the  leading  man,  the 
lover,  and  the  first  singer. 

Rigolet  was  the  low  comedian,  and 
took  the  parts  usually  played  by  Ar- 
nal  and  Bouffe. 

Similor  was  to  perform  the  valets 
m  Moliere^s  comedies,  and  eccentric 
low  eomedy  characters. 
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Anselmo  was  the  walking*  gentle- 
man. 

Lebel  led  the  band. 

Miss  Delia  was  to  display  her 
charma  and  talents  aa  prima  donna, 
and  in  genteel  comedy.^ 

Miss  Foligny  waa  the  singing  cham- 
bermaid. ' 

Miss  Alice  waa  the  walking  lady, 
and  made  heraelf  generally  useful. 

Finally,  Madame  Pastorale,  the 
duenna  of  the  company,  was  to  per- 
form the  old  women,  and  look  after 
the  young  ones. 

Although  80  few,  the  company 
trusted  to  atone  by  zeal  and  industry 
for  numerical  deficiency.  It  would 
be  easy  to  find,  In  the  capital  of  the 
Grand  Duchy,  persons  capable  of  fill- 
ing mute  parts,  and,  in  most  plays,  a 
few  unimportant  charactera  might  be 
suppressea. 

The  travellers  reached  Strasburg 
without  adventure  worthy  of  not^ 
There  Balthasar  allowed  them  six-and- 
thirty  hours*  repose,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  halt  to  write  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold,  and  inform  him  of  his 
approaching  arrival;  then  they  again 
started,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl, 
and  in  thirty  days,  after  traversing 
several  small  German  states,  reached 
the  frontier  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Niesenstein,  and  stopped  at  a  little 
village  called  Krusthal.  From  this 
village  to  the  capital  the  distance  waa ' 
only  four  leagues,  but  means  of  con- 
veyance we^  wanting.  There  was 
but  a  single  stage-coach  on  that  line 
of  road ;  it  would  not  leave  Krusthal 
for  two  days,  and  it  held  but  six  per- 
sons. No  other  vehicles  were  to  be 
had ;  it  was  necessary  to  wait,  and 
the  necessity  was  anything  but  plea- 
sant. The  actors  made  wry  faces  at 
the  prospect  of  passing  forty-eifbt 
hours  in  a  wretched  village.  ^  The 
only  persons  who  easily  made  up  their 
minds  to  the  wearisome  delay  were 
Delia  and  Florival.  The  first  singer 
was  desperately  in  love,  and  the  prima 
donna  was  not  msensible  to  his  delicate 
attentions  and  tender  discourse. 

Balthasar,  the  most  impatient- and 
persevering  of  all,  went  out  to  explore 
the  village.  In  an  hour's  time  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  his  friends,  in 
a  light  cart  drawn  by  a  stronj;  horse. 
Unfortunately  the  cart  held  mii  two 
persons. 
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*^I  witt  set  out  alone,''  said  Bal- 
thaaar.  *Oo  reaching  Karlstadt,  I 
will  go  to  the  Graod  Duke,  explain 
our  position,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  immediately  send  carriagea  to 
convey  you  to  his  capital," 

These  consolatory  words  were  re- 
ceived with  loud  cheers  by  the  actors. 
The  driver,  a  peasant  lad,  cracked 
bis  whip,  and  the  stout  Mecklenburg 
horse  set  out  at  a  small  trot.  Upon 
the  way,  Balthasar  questioned  his 
guide  as  to  the  cxteqt,  resources,  and 
prosperity  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  but 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  replv : 
the  young  peasant  was  profoundly 
krnorant  upon  all  these  subjects.  The 
£ur  leagues  were  got  over  in  some- 
thing less  than  three  hours,  which  i^ 
rather  rapid  travelling  for  Germany. 
It  V(as  nearly  dark  when  Balthasar 
entered  Karlstadt.  The  shops  were 
shut,  and  there  were  few  persons  in 
the  streets :  people  are  early  in  their 
habits  in  the  happy  lands  on  the 
Rbine*s  right  bank.  Presently  the  cart 
stopped  before  a  good- sized  house. 

*^  You  told  me  to  take  you  to  our 
prince's  palace,"  said  the  driver,  **  and 
here  it  is."  Balthasar  alighted  and 
entered  the  dwelling,  uachallenged 
and  unimpeded  by  the  sentry  who 
passed  lazily  up  and  down  in  its  front 
In  the  entrance  hall  the  manager  met 
a  porter,  who  bowed  gravely  to  him 
as  he  passed;  he  walked  on  and 
passed  through  an  empty  anteroom. 
In  the  first  apartment,  appropriated 
to  gentlemen -in -waiting,  aides- de- 
camp, equerries,  and  other  dignita- 
ries of  various  degree,  he  foond  no- 
body ;  in  a  second  saloon,  lighted  by 
a  dim  and  smoky  lamp,  was  on  old 
gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  with 
powdered  hair,  who  rose  slowly  at  his 
entrance,  looked  at  him  with  surprise, 
and  inquired  his  pleasure. 

*^I  wish  to  see  his  Serene  High- 
ness, the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,"  re- 
plied Balthasar. 

^  The  prince  does  not  grant  audi- 
ences at  this  hour,"  the  old  gentleman 
drily  answered. 

**His  Highness  expects  me,"  was 
the  confident  reply  of  Balthasar. 

^  That  is  another  thing.  I  will  in- 
quire if  it  be  his  Highnesa's  pleasure 
to  riceive  you.  Whom  sliall  I  an- 
nounce 1 " 

•*  The  manager  of  the  Court  theatre." 


The  gentleman  bowed,  and  left  Bal- 
thasar alone.  The  pertinacious  man- 
ager already  be£;an  to  doubt  the  sac 
cess  of  his  audacity,  when  he  heard 
the  Grand  Duke's  voice,  saying, 
**  Show  him  in." 

He  entered.  The  sovereign  of 
Niesenstein  was  alone,  seated  in  a 
large  arm-chair,  at  a  table  covered 
wiui  a  green  cloth,  upon  which  were 
a  confused  medley  of  letters  and  news- 
papers, an  inkstand,  a  tobacco-baff, 
two  wax-lights,  a  sugar-basin,  a  sword, 
a  plate,  gloves,  a  bottle,  books,  and  a 
goblet  of  Bohemian  glass,  artistically 
engraved.  His  Highness  was  en- 
grossed in  a  thoroughly  national  oc- 
cupation ;  he  was  smoking  one  of 
those  long  pipes  which  Germans 
rarely  lay  aside  except  to  eat  or  to 
sleep. 

The  manager  of  the  Cpwi  theatre 
bowed  thrice,  as  if  he  had  been  ad- 
vancing to  the  foot-lights  to  address 
the  public;  then  he  stood  still  and 
silent^  awaiting  the  prince's  pleasure. 
But,  although  he  said  nothinSf,  his 
countenance  was  so  expressive  that 
the  Grand  Duke  answered  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "here  you  are. 
I  recollect  you  perfectly,  and  I  have 
not  forgotten  our  agreement  Bat 
you  come  at  a  very  unfortunate  mo- 
ment, my  dear  sir  I " 

'^  I  crave  your  Highneas's  pardon  if 
I  hava  chosen  an  improper  hour  to 
seek  an  audience,"  replied  Balthasar 
with  another  bow. 

''  It  is  not  the  hour  that  I  am  think- 
ing  of,"  answered  the  prince  quickly. 
**  Would  that  were  all  I  See,  here  b 
your  letter;  I  was  just  now  reading  it, 
and  regretting  that,  instead  of  writing 
to  me  only  three  days  ago,  when  you 
were  half-way  here,  you  had  not  done 
80  two  or  three  vreekA  before  starting:" 

"  I  did  wrong." 

*^  More  so  than  tou  think,  for,  had 
you  sooner  warned  me,  I  would  have 
spared  you  a  useless  journey." 

''  Useless  ! "  exclaimed  Balthasar 
aghast  "  Has  your  Highness  chang^ 
your  mind  ? ". 

"^  Not  at  all ;  I  am  still  passionately 
fond  of  the  drama,  and  should  be  de- 
lighted to  have  a  French  theatre  here. 
As  far  as  that  goes,  my  ideas  aad 
tastea  are  in  no  way  altered  since  last 
summer;  but,  unfortunately,  I  am 
unable  to  satisfy  them.    Look  here," 
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oontiiia6(ii  the  prinoe,  riaag  from  lug 
anQ«-chair.  He  took  Balthasar's  arm 
uidled  him  to  a  window:  **  (.told you, 
last  year,  that  I  was  boildioe  a  m^ 
niioent  theatre  in  my  capital" 

"  Your  Highneae  did  tell  me  bo." 
^  "WeM,  look  yonder,  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  square:  there  the  theatre 
is!" 

*^  Your  Highness,  I  see  nothing  but 
an  open  space;  a  building  com-. 
menced,  and  as  yet  scarcely  risen 
above  the  foundation." 

*^  Precisely  so ;  that  is  the  th^tre." 

*"  Your  Highness  told  me  it  would 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  win- 
ter." 

^^  I  did  not  then  foresee  that  1  should 
bare  to  stop  the  works  for  want  of 
cash  to  pay  the  workmen.  Such  is 
my  present  position.  If  I  have  no 
theatre  re&dy  to  receive  you,  and  if  I 
cannot  take  jrou  and  your  company 
into  my  pay,  it  is  because  I  have  not 
the  means.  The  coffers  of  the  Stato 
and  my  privy  purse  are  alike  empty. 
You  are  astounded ! — Adversity  re- 
spects nobody —not  even  Grand  Dukes. 
But  I  support  its  assaults  with  philo- 
sophy: try  to  follow  my  example; 
and,  by  way  of  a  beginning,  take  a 
chair  and  a  pipe,  fill  yourself  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  drink  to  the  return  of  my 
prosperity.  Since  you  suffer  for  my 
misKHrtunea,  I  owe  vou  an  explanation. 
Although  I  never  had  much  order  in 
my  expenditure,  I  had  every  reason, 
at  the  time  1  first  met  with  you,  to 
believe  my  finances  in  a  flourishiog 
condition.  It  was  not  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  that  I 
discovered  the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 
Last  year  was  a  bad  one ;  hail  ruined 
our  crops  and  money  was  hard  to  get 
in.  The  salaries  of  my  household  were 
in  arrear,  and  my  officers  murmured. 
For  the  first  time  1  ordered  a  state- 
ment of  my  affairs  to  be  laid  before 
me,  and  1  found  that  ever  since  my 
accesnon  I  had  been  exceeding  my 
revenue.  My  first  act  of  sovereignty 
had  been  a  considerable  diminution  of 
the  taxes  paid  to  my  predecessors. 
Hence  the  e^.  which  had  annually 
augmented,  and  now  1  am  ruined, 
loiMled  with  debts,  and  without  means 
of  repairing  the  disaster.  My  privy- 
counters  certainly  proposed  a  way  ; 
it  was  to  double  the  taxes,  raise  ex* 
traofdioary  oontributions--to  squeeze 


mysnbiects,  in  short.  A 
indeed  f  to  make  the  poor  -^ 
improvidence   and    (usorder'I     SucL 


le  plan, 
pay  for  my 


things  may  occur  in  other  States^ 
but  Iney  shall  not  occur  in  mine.  Jus- 
tice be&re  ever}  thing.  I  prefer  en- 
during my  difliculties^  to  making  my 
subjects  suffer." 

^^  Excellent  prince!"  exclaimed  Bal- 
thasar,  touched  by  these  generous 
sentiments.    The  Grand  Duke  smiled. 

"Do  you  turn  flatterer?"  he  said. 
*^  Beware !  it  is  an  arduous  post,  and 
you  will  have  none  to  help  you.  I 
have  no  longer  wherewith  to  nay 
flatterers';  my  courtiers  have  iaa. 
You  have  seen  the  emptiness  of  my 
anterooms;  you  met  neither  cham- 
berlain nor  equerry  upon  your  en- 
trance. All  those  gentlemen  have 
given  in  their  resignations.  The  civil 
and  military  officers  of  my  house,  se- 
cretaries, aides-de-camp,  and  others, 
left  me,  because  I  could  no  longer 
pay  them  their  wages.  I  am  alone ; 
a  few  faithful  and  patient  servants 
are  all  that  remain,  and  the  most  im- 
portant personage  of  my  court  is  now 
honest  Sigismund,  my  old  valet-de- 
chambre." 

These  la«t  words  were  spbken  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  which  pained  Bal-  ' 
thasar.    The  eyes  of  the  honest  man- 
ager glistened.    The  Grand  Duke  de- 
tected his  sympathy. 

"  Do  not  pity  me,"  he  said  with  a 
smile .  *-  It  IS  no  sorrow  to  me  to  have 
got  rid  of  a  wearisome  etiquette,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  pack  of  spies  and 
hypocrites,  by  whom  1  was  formerly 
from  mornine  till  night  beset." 

The  cheerful  frankness  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  manner  forbade  doubt  of  his 
sincerity.      Balthasar  congratulated  • 
him  on  his  courage. 

"  I  need  it  more  than  you  think!" 
replied  Leopold,  "and  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  having  enough  to  support  the 
blows  that  threaten  me.  T^e  dcser^ 
tion  of  my  courtiers  would  be  nothing, 
did  I  owe  it  only  to  the  bad  state  of 
my  finances :  as  soon  as  I  found  my- 
self in  funds  again  1  could  buy  others 
or  take  back  the  old  ones,  and  amuse 
myself  by  putting  my  foot  upon  their 
servile  necks.  Tnen  they  would  be  as 
humble  as  now  they  are  insolent.  But 
their  defection  is  an  omen  of  other 
dangers.  As  the  diplomatists  say, 
clouds  are  at  the  peliticai  horison. 
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PoTerty  atone  woald  not  hate  sctfficed 
to  clear  mj  palace  of  men  who  are 
as  greedy  of  honours  as  they  are  of 
money ;  they  "would  have  waited  for 
hotter  days ;  their  vanity  would  have 
.  consoled  their  avarice.  If  they  fled, 
it  was  hecause  ,they  felt  the  ground 
shake  beneath  their  feet,  and  because 
they  are  in  league  with  my  enem.es. 
I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  impending 
dangers.  I  am  on  bad  terms  with 
Austria ;  Metternich  looks  askance  at 
me;  at  Vienna  I  am  considered  too 
liberal,  too  popular :  they  say  that  I 
set  a  bad  example ;  they  reproach  me 
with  cheap  government,  and  with  not 
making  my  subjects  sufficiently  feel  the 
yoke.  Thus  do  they  aconmulate  pre- 
texts for  playing  me  a  scurvy  tnck. 
One  of  my  cousins,  a  colonel  in  the 
Austrian  service,  covets  my  Grand 
Duchy.  Although  I  say  grand,  it  is 
but  ten  leagues  long  and  eight  leagues 
broad  ]  but,*  such  as  it  is,  it  suits  me ; 
I  am  accustomed  to  it,  I  have  the 
habit  of  ruling  it,  and  T  should  miss 
it  were  I  deprived  of  it.  My  cousin 
has  the  audacity  to  dispute  my  incon- 
testible  riehts;  this  is  a  mere  pre- 
text for  liffgation,  but  he  has  carried 
the  case  before  the  Aulic  Covncil,  and 
notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  my 
right  I  still  may  lose  my  cause,  for  1 
have  no  money  wherewith  to  enlighten 
my  judges.  My  enemies  are  power- 
ful, treason  surrounds  mo;  they  try  to 
take  advantage  of  my  ^nancial  em- 
barrassments, first  to  make  me  bank- 
rupt and  then  to  depose  me.  In  this 
critical  conjuncture,  I  should  be  only 
too  delighted  to  have  a  company  of 
players  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  my 
troubles — ^but  I  have  neither  theatre 
nor  money.  So  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  keep  you,  my  dear  manager, 
and,  believe  me^  I  am  as  grieved  at  it 
as  you  can  be.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give 
.you,  out  of  the  little  I  have  le^,  a 
small  indemnity  to  cover  your  travel- 
ling expenses  and  take  you  back  to 
France.  Come  and  see  me  to-mor- 
row morning  ;  we  will  settle  this  mat- 
ter, and  you  shall  take  your  leave." 

Baltkasar's  attention  and  sympathy 
had  been  so  completely  engrossed  by 
the  Grand  Duke's  misfortunes,  and  by 
his  revelations  of  his  polidcal  and 
financial  difficulties,  that  his  own 
troubles  had  quite  gone  out  of  his 
thoughts.    When  he  quitted  the  pal- 


ace they  came  back  upon  him  l^jke  a 
thunder-cloud.  How  was  he  to  satisfy 
the  actors,  whom  he  had  brought  l^o 
hundred  leagues  away  from  Paris? 
What  could  he  say  to  them,  how  ap- 
pease them  '^  The  unhappy  manager 
passed  a  miserable  night.  At  day- 
break he  rose  f(nd  went  out  into  the 
open  air,  to  calm  his  agitation  and 
seek  a  mode  of  extrication  from  his 
difficulties.  Durine  a  two  hourjf 
walk  he  had  abundant  time  to  vimt 
every  corner  of  Karlstadt,  and  to  ad- 
mire the  beauties  of  that  celebrated 
capital.  He  found  it  an  elegant  town, 
with  wide  straight  streets  cutting  com- 
pletely across  it,  so  that  he  could  see 
through  it  at  a  glance.  The  houses 
were  pretty  and  uniform,  and  the 
windows  were  provided  with  small  in- 
discreet mirrors,  which  reflected  the 
passers-by  and  transported  the  street 
into  the  drawing-room,  so  that  the 
worthy  Karlstad ters  could  satisfy  their 
curiosity  without  quitting  their  eaav 
chairs.  An  innocent  recreation,  muen 
affected  by  German  burghers.  As 
regarded  trade  and  manufactures,  the 
capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Niee- 
enstein  did  not  seem  to  be  very  mach 
occupied  with  either.  It  was  any- 
thing but  a  bustling  city  ;  luxury  had 
made  but  little  progress  there ;  and  its 
prosperity  wns  due  chiefly  to  the  mo- 
derate desires  and  phlegmatic  philo- 
sophy of  its  inhabitants. 

in  such  a  country  a  company  of 
actors  had  no  chance  of  a  livelihood. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  return 
to  France,  thought  Balthasar,  after 
making  the  circuit  of  the  city :  then  he 
looked  at  his  watch,  and,  deeming 
the  hour  suitable,  he  took  the  road  to 
the  palace,  which  he  entered  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  upon  the  preceding 
evening.  The  faithful  Sigismano, 
doing  duty  as  gentleman-in-waiting, 
received  him  as  an  old  acquaintanoe, 
and  forthwith  ushered  him  into  the 
Grand  Duke's  presence  His  High- 
ness seemed  more  depressed  than  upon 
the  previous  day.  He  was  pacing 
the  room  with  long  strides,  his  eyes 
cast  down,  his  arms  foWod.  In  his 
hand  he  held  papers,  whose  perusal  it 
apparently  was  that  had  thus  discom- 
posed him.  For  some  moments  he 
said  nothinff ;  then  he  suddenly  stopped 
before  Balthasar. 

"  You  find  me  less  oalm,''  he  said, 
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""than  I  was  Iwt  night  I  have  jost 
reoeived  unpleasant  news.  I  am 
heartily  siok  of  these  perpetaal  vexa- 
tions, and  gladly  would  I  resign  this 
poor  sovereignty,  this  crown  of  thorns 
they  seek  to  snatch  from  me,  did  not 
honour  command  me  to  maintain  to 
the  last  my  legitim4te  rights.  Yes,'' 
vehemently  exclaimed  the  Grand 
Duke,  *^at  this  moment  a  tranquil 
existence  is  all  I  oovet,  and  I  would 
willingly  give  up  my  Grand  Duchy, 
my  tiUe,  my  crown,  to  live  quietly  at 
Paris,  as  a  private  gentleman,  upon 
thirty  thousand  francs  a-year." 

^*  I  believe  so,  indeed !''  cried  Bal- 
thasar,  who,  in  his  wildest  dreams  of 
fortune,  had  never  dared  aspire  so 
high.  His  artless  exclamation  made 
the  prince  smile.  It  needed  but  a 
trifle  to  dissipate  his  vexation,  and  to 
restore  that  upper  current  of  easy 
good  temper  which  habitually  floated 
ap<ni  the  surface  of  his  character. 

"  You  think,"  he  gaily  cried,  **that 
some,  in  my  place,  would  be  satisfied 
with  less,  and  that  thirty  thousand 
francs  a-year,  vrith  independence  and 
the  pleasures  of  Paris,  compose  a  lot 
more  enviable  than  the  government 
of  all  the  Grand  Duchies  In  the 
world.  My  owo  experience  tells  me 
that  you  are  right ;  tor,  ten  years  ago, 
when  I  was  but  hereditary  prince, 
I  passed  flax  months  at  Paris,  noh,  in- 
dependent, careless;  and  memory 
declares  those  to  have  been  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life." 

"  Well !  if  you  were  to  sell  all  you 
have,  could  you  not  realise  that  for- 
tune ?  Besides,  the  cousin,  of  whom 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  speak  to 
me  yesterday,  would  probably  gladly 
insure  you  an  income  if  you  yielded 
him  your  place  here.  But  wul  your 
Highness  permit  me  to  speak  plainly?" 

''  By  all  means" 

"Tne  tranquil  existence  of  a  private 
gentleman  would  doubtless  have  manv 
charms  for  vou,  and  you  say  so  in  all 
sinoerityofneart;  but,  upon  the  other 
hand,  you  set  store  by  your  crown, 
though  you  may  not  admit  it  to  your- 
aelf.  In  a  moment  of  annoyance  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  charms  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  pleasures  of  pri- 
vate life ',  but  a  throne,  however  rick- 
ety, is  a  seat  which  none  willingly 
auit.  That  is  my  opinion,  formed  at 
the  dramatio  school :  it  is  perhaps  a 


reminisoenoe  of  some  old  part,  bat 
truth  is  sometimes  found  upon  the 
stage.  Since,  therefore,  all  thinp 
considered,  to  stay  wbare  you  are  is 
thai  which  best  becomes  you,  you 

ought But  I  crave  your  Hi^h- 

ness's  pardon,  I  am  perhaps  speakmg 
too  freely ^'* 

^'  Speak  on,  my  dear  manager,  free- 
ly ana  fearlessly ;  I  listen  to  you  with 
pleasure.  I  ought— you  were  about 
to  say  1 ^' 

*' Instead  of  abandoninfi;  yourself 
to  despair  and  poetry,  instead  of 
contenting  yourself  with  succumbing 
nobly,  like  some  ancient  Roman,  you 
ought  boldly  to  combat  the  peril. 
Circumstances  are  favourable;  you 
have  neither  ministers  nor  state- 
councillors  to  mislead  you,  and  em- 
barrass your  plans.  Strong  in  your 
^ood  right,  and  in  your  subjects*  love, 
it  is  impoasible  you  should  not  find 
means  of  retrieving  your  finances  and 
strengthening  your  position." 

"  There  is  bat  one  means,  and  that 
is-^  good  marriage." 

*'  Excellent !  I  had  not  thought  of 
iL  You  are  a  bachelor!  A  good 
marriage  is  salvation.  It  is  thus  that 
great  houses,  menaoed  with  ruin,  re- 
gain their  former  splendour.  ,  You 
must  mary  an  heiress,  the  only 
dauffhter  of  some  rich  banker." 

"You  foreet — it  would  be  deroga- 
tory. I  am  tree  from  such  prejudices, 
but  what  would  Austria  say  if  I  thus 
condescended  ?  It  would  be  another 
charge  to  bring  against  me.  And 
then  a  banker's  millions  would  not 
suffice;  [  must  ally  myself  with  a 
powerful  family,  whose  influence  will 
strengthen  mine.  Only  a  few  days 
ago,  1  thought  such  an  alliance  with- 
in my  {prasp.  A  neighbouring  prince, 
Maxinulian  of  Hanau,  who  is  in  high 
favour  at  Vienna,  has  a  rister  to 
marry.    The  Princess  WUhelmina  is 

foung, 'handsome,  amiable,  and  rich ; 
have  already  entered  upon  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  matrimonial  negotia- 
tion, but  two  despatches,  received 
this  morning,  destroy  all  my  hopes. 
Hence  the  low  spirits  in  whioh  you 
find  me." 

^'  Perhaps^"  said  Balthasar,  "  your 
Highness  too  easily  gives  way  to  dis- 
couragement." 

(<  Judge  for  yourself.     I  have  a  " 
rival,  the  Elector   of  Saxe-Tolpel- 
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bauBea ;  his  territories  are  less  con- 
siderable than  mine,  but  be  is  more 
solidly  established  in  bis  little  elector- 
ate than  I  am  in  my  grand-duchy." 

"Pardon  me,  your  Highnesa;  I 
saiT  the  Elector  of  Saxe-Tolpelhausen 
last  year  at  Baden-Baden,  and  with- 
out flattery,  he  cannot  for  an  instant 
be  compared  with  your  Highness. 
You  are  hardly  thirty,  and  be  is  more 
than  forty ;  you  have  a  good  figure, 
he  is  heavy,  clumsy,  and  ill-made ; 
your  countenance  is  noble  and  a^ee- 
able,  his  common  and  displeasing; 
your  hair  is  li^ht  brown,  his  bright 
red.  The  Princess  Wilhelmina  is 
sure  to  prefer  you." 

"  Perhaps  so,  if  she  were  asked ; 
but  she  is  m  the  power  of  her  august 
brother,  who  will  marry  her  to  whom 
he  pleases.'* 

**  That  must  be  pevented," 
"  How  ?*' 

"Bj^  winning  the  young  lady^s 
affections.  Love  has  so  many  re- 
sources. Every  day  one  sees  mar- 
riages for  money  broken  off,  and  re- 
placed by  marriages  for  love." 

"  Yes,  one  sees  that  in  plays -" 

"  Which  afford  excellent  lessons." 
"  For  people  of  a  certain  class,  but 
not  for  princes." 

•*  Why  not  make  the  attempt  ?  If 
I  dared  advise  you,  it  would  be  to  set 
out  to-morrow,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Prince  of  Hanau." 

"  Unnecessary.  To  see  the  prince 
and  his  sister,  I  need  not  stir  nence. 
One  of  these  despatches  announces 
their  early  arrival  at  Karlstadt.  Thej 
are  on  their  way  hither.  On  their 
return  from  a  journey  into  Prussia, 
they  pass  through  my  territories  and 
pause  in  my  capital,  inviting  them- 
selves as  my  guests  for  two  or  three 
days.  Their  visit  is  my  ruin.  What 
will  they  think  of  me  when  they  find 
me  alone,  deserted,  in  my  enipty  pal- 
ace ?  Do  you  suppose  the  Fnncess 
will  be  tempted  to  share  my  dismal 
solitude  ?  Last  year  she  went  to 
Saxe-Tolpelhausen .  The  Elector  en- 
tertained her  well,  and  made  his  court 
agreeable.  He  could  place  chamber- 
lains and  aides  -de  -  camp  at  her 
orders,  could  give  concerts,  balls,  and 
festivals.  But  I — ^what  can  /do"? 
What  a  humiliation !  And,  that  no 
affront  maybe  spared  tome,  my  rival 
proposes  negotiating  his  marriage  at 


my  own  court  1  Nothing le6s,it  seems, 
will  satisfy  him  !  He  has  just  sent 
me  an  ambassador,  Baron  Pippinstir, 
deputed,  he  writes,  to  conclude  a  com- 
mercial treaty  which  will  be  extreme- 
ly advantageous  to  me.  The  treaty 
is  but  a  pretext.  The  Baron^s  trae 
mission  is  to  the  Prince  of  Hanau. 
The  meeting  is  skilfully  contrived, 
for  the  secret  and  unostentatious  con- 
clusion of  the  matrimonial  treaty. 
This  is  what  T  am  condemned  to  wit- 
ness! I  must  endure  this  outrage 
and  mortification,  and  display,  belbre 
the  prince  and  his  sister,  my  misery 
and  poverty.  I  would  do  anything 
to  avoid  such  shame  !^ 

*'  Means  might,  perhaps,  be  found,'' 
said  Balthasar,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection. 

•*  Means  ^  Speak,  and  whatever 
they  be,  I  adopt  them." 

"The  plan  is  a  bold  one !"  contin- 
ued Balthasar,  speaking  half  to  the 
Grand  Duke  and  half  to  himself,  as 
if  pondering  and  weighing  a  project. 

"No  matter!  I  will  risk  every- 
thing." 

'^  You  would  Kke  to  conceal  your 
real  position,  to  re-people  this  palaee, 
to  have  a  court  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  think  the  courtiers  who 
have  deserted  you  v^uld  return  V* 

«  Never  Did  I  not  tell  you  they 
are  sold  to  my  enemies  ?" 

"  Could  you  not  select  others  from 
the  higher  classes  of  your  subjects?" 

"Impossible !  There  are  very  few 
gentlemen  amongst  my  subjects. 
Ah  !  if  a  court  could  be  got  up  at  a 
day's  notice !  though  it  were  to  be 
coniposed  of  Hie  humblest  cttizens 
of  Karlstadt '* 

"  1  have  better  than  that  to  offer 
you." 

"  You  have  1  And  whom  do  you 
offer  ?"  cried  Duke  Leopold,  greatly 
astonished. 

"My  actors.'* 

**  W  hat !  you  would  have  me  make 
up  a  court  of  your  actors  ?" 

"Yes,  your  Highness,  and  you 
could  not  do  better.  Observe  that 
my  actors  are  accustomed  to  play  all 
manner  of  parts,  and  that  they  will 
be  perfectly  at  their  ease  when  ])e^ 
forming  those  of  noblemen  and  high 
officials.  1  answer  for  their  talent, 
discretion,  and  probity.    As  soon  as 
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yoar  iUnstarious  gtiestB  bftve  departed, 
and  you  no  longer  need  their  ser- 
▼ices,  they  shall  resign  their  poets. 
Bear  in  mind  that  yoa  have  no  other 
alternative.  Time  is  short,  danger 
at  your  door,  hesitation  is  destruc- 
tion." 

*'  But  if  such  a  trick  were  dis- 
covered !      '  ^^ 

"  A  mere  supposition,  a  chimerical 
fear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do 
not  run  the  risk  I  propose,  your  ruin 
is  certain." 

The  Grand  Duke  was  easily  per- 
suaded. Careless  and  easy-going,  he 
yet  was  not  wanting  in  determina- 
tion, nor  in  a  certain  love  of  hazard- 
ous enterprises. .  He  remembered  that 
fortune  is  said  to  favour  the  bold,  and 
his  desperate  position  increased  his 
courage.  Witn  joyful  intrepidity  he 
accepted  and  adopted  Balthasar's 
scheme. 

" Bravo i"  cried  the  manager; 
"  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent. 
You  behold  in  me  a  sample  of  your, 
future  courtiers;  and  since  honours 
and  dignities  are  to  be  distributed,  it 
is  with  me,  if  you  please,  that  we  will 
begin .  In  this  request  1  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  my  part.  A  courtier  should 
always  be  asking  for  something, 
should  lose  no  opportunity,  and  should 
profit  by  his  rivals^  absence  to  obtain 
the  best  place.  I  entreat  your 
Highness  to  have  the  goodness  to 
name  me  prime  minister." 

'*  Granted !"  gaily  replied  the  prince. 
"  Your  Excellency  may  immediately 
enter  upon  your  functions," 

"  My  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  do 
so,  and  begins  by  requesting  your 
Hgnature  to  a  few  decrees  I  am  aoout 
to  draw  up.  But  in  the  first  place, 
your  Highness  must  be  so.  good  as  to 
answer  two  or  three  questions,  that  I 
may  understand  the  position  of  affairs. 
A  new-comer  in  a  country,  and  a 
novice  in  a  minister's  office,  has  need 
of  instruction .  1  f  it  became  necessary 
to  enforce  your  commands,  have  you 
the  means  of  so  doing  ?" 

''  Undoubtedly." 

"^  Your  Hi|(hness  has  soldiers  ?" 

"  A  regiment.". 

**  How  many  men  ?" 
*  "One  hundred  and  twenty,  besides 
the  musicians." 

**  Are  they  obedient,  devoted  1" 

"Passive obedience,  unbounded  de- 


Yotion ;  soldiers  and  officers  would 
die  for  me  to  the  last  man." 

"  It  is  their  duty.  Another  ques- 
tion :  Have  you  a  prison  in  your  do- 
minions ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  mean  a  good  prison,  strong  and 
w.ell- guarded,  with  th^5k  walls,  solid 
bars,  stern  and  incorruptible  jailors  1" 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  JCastle  of  Zwingenberg  com- 
bines all  those  requisites.  The  fact 
is,  I  have  made  very  little  use  of  it ; 
but  it  was  built  by  a  man  who  under- 
stood such  matters — by  my  father's 
^eat-grandfather,  Rudolph  the  In- 
flexible." 

^  A  fine  surname  for  a  sovereign  ! 
Your  inflexible  ancestor,  I  am  very 
sure,  n€ver  lacked  either  cash  or  cour- 
tiers. Your  Highness  has  perhaps 
done  wrong  to  leave  the  state-prison 
untenanted.  A  prison  requires  to  be 
inhabited,  like  any  other  buildine; 
and  the  first  act  of  the  authority  witn 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  in- 
vest me,  will  be  a  salutary  measure 
of  incarceration.  I  presume  the  Castle 
of  Zwingenberg  will  accommodate  a 
score  of  prisoners  1** 
.  "  What !  you  are  going  to  imprison 
twenty  persons  ?" 

"  More  or  less.  I  do  not  yet  know 
the  exact  number  of  the  persons  who 
composed  your  late  court.  They  it  is 
whom  I  propose  lodging  within  the 
lofty  walw  constructed  by  the  Inflex- 
ible Rudolph.  The  measure  is  indis- 
pensable." 

"  But  it  is  illegal !" 

"  I  crave  your  Highness's  pardon ; 
you  use  a  word  f  do  not  understand. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  every  good 
German  government,  that  whicn  is 
absolutely  necessary  is  necessarily 
legal.  That  is  my  policy.  Moreover, 
as  prime  minister,  1  am  responsible. 
What  would  you  have  more  ?  It  is 
plain  that,  if  we  leave  your  courtiers 
their  liberty,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
perform  our  comedy ;  they  will  betray 
us.  Therefore  the  welfare  of  the  state 
imperatively  demands  their  imprison- 
ment. Besides,  you  yourself  have 
said  that  they  are  traitors,  and  there- 
fore they  deserve  punishment.  For 
your  own  safety's  sake,  for  the  succeas 
of  your  project — which  will  insure  the 
happiness  of  your  subjects — ^write  the 
names,  sign  the  order,  and  inflict  up<m 
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tli6  deaerteis  the  lenient  ohastisement 
of  a  week's  captivity." 

The  Grand  Duke  wrote  the  names 
and  signed  several  ordeni,  which  were 
forthwith  intrusted  to  the  most  active 
and  determined  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, with  instructions  to  make  the 
arrests  at  once,  and  to  take  their  pri- 
soners to  the  Castle  of  Zwingenherg, 
at  three  quarters  of  a  league  from 
Karlstadt 

"  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  send  for  your  new  court,"  said 
Balthasar,  ''  Has  your  Highness  car- 
riages T 

''  Certainly !  a  berlin,  a  barouche, 
and  a  cabriolet." 

"And  horses?" 

"  Six  draught  and  two  saddle." 

"I  take  the  barouche,  the  berlin, 
and  four  horses ;  I  go  to  Krusthal, 

Ely  actors  up  to  their  parts,  and 
them  here  this  evening.  We 
ourselves  in  the  palace,  and 
shall  be  at  once  at  your  Highnesses 
orders." 

*•  Very  good  j.  but,  before  ^oing, 
write  an  answer  to  Baron  Fippmstir, 
who  asks  an  audience." 

"  Two  lines,  very  dry  and  official, 
putting  him  off  till  to-morrow.  We 
must  be  under  arms  to  receive  him. 

.  .  .  Here  is  the  note  written, 
bat  how  shall  I  sign  it  I  The  name 
of  Balthasar  is  not  very  suitable  to  a 
German  Excellency." 

"  True,  you  must  have  another 
name,  and  a  title ;  I  create  you  Count 
lipandorf." 

"  Thanks,  your  Highness.  I  will 
bear  the  title  nobly,  and  restore  it  to 
you  faithfully,  with  my  seals  of  office, 
when  the  comedy  is  played  out." 

Count  Lipandorf  signed  the  letter, 
which  Si^smund  was  ordered  to  take 
to  Baron  Pippinstir ;  then  he  started 
for  Krusthal. 

Next  morning,  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  held  a  levee,  which  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  officers  of  his  new 
oourt.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed 
he  received  the  ladies,  with  infinite 
grace  and  affability. 

Ladies  and  officers  were  attired  in 
their  most  elegant  theatrioiil  cos- 
tumes; the  Grand  Duke  appeared 
greatly  satisfied  with  their  oearing 
and  manners.  The  first  complimen  ts 
over,  there  came  a  general  distribution 
oftiUes  and  offices. 


The  lover,  Florival,  was  wpokited 
aide-de-camp  to  the   Grana  Dake, 
'  colonel  of  hussars,  and  Count  Reiii»- 
berg. 

lugolet,  the  low  comedian,  was 
nam^  grand  ohamberlaiuyand  B&ioa 
Fidibus. 

Similor,  who  performed  the  valets, 
was  master  of  the  horse  and  Baron 
Kockemburg. 

Anselmo,  walking  gentleman,  was 
promoted  to  bo  gentleman-in-waiUog 
and  Chevalier  Grillenfanger. 

The  leader  of  the  band»  Lebel,  was 
appointed  superintendant  of  the  mosic 
and  amusements  of  the  court,  with 
the  title  of  Chevalier  Arpeggia 

The  prima  donna.  Miss  Delia,  was 
created  Countess  of  Rosenthal,  an  in- 
teresting orphan,  whose  dowry  was  to 
be  the  hereaitary  office  of  first  lady  of 
honour  to  the  future  Grand  Duchess. 

Miss  Foligny,  the  sin^ng  chamber- 
maid, was  appointed  widow  of  a  ge- 
neral and  Baroness  Allensau. 

Miss  Alice,  walking  lady,  became 
Miss  Fidibus,  daughter  of  the  cham- 
berlain, and  a  riqh  heiress. 

Finally,  the  dueona,  Madame  Pa»' 
torale,  was  caHed  to  the  responsible 
station  of  mistress  of  the  robes  and 
governess  of  the  maids  of  honour, 
under  the  imposing  title  of  Baroness 
Schicklick. 

The  new  dignitaries  received  deco- 
rations in  proportion  to  their  rank. 
Count  Balthasar  von  Lipandorf^  prime 
minbter,  had  two  stars  and  three  grand 
crosses.  The  aide-decamp,  Florival 
von  Reineberg,  fastened  nve  crosses 
upon  the  breast  of  hi^  hussar  jacket. 

The  parts  duly  distributed  and 
learned,  there  was  a  rehearsal,  which, 
went  off  excellently  well.  The  Grand 
Duke  deigned  to  superintend  the  get- 
ting up  of  the  piece,  and  to  give  the 
actors  a  few  useful  hints. 

Prince  Maximilian  of  Hanau  and 
his  august  sister  were  expected  that 
evening.  Time  was  precious.  Pend- 
ing their  arrival,  and  by  way  of  prao- 
tsiing  his  court,  the  Grand  Duke  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassador  from 
Saxe-Tolpelhausen . 

Baron  Pippinstir  was  ushered  into 
the  Hall  of  the  Throne.  He  had  asked 
permission  to  present  his  wife  at  the 
same  time  as  his  credentials,  and  that 
favour  had  been  granted  him. 
At  aght  of  the  diplomatist,  the  new 
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conrliers,  asvei  anaoeustomed  torigid 
decorunifhad  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
coantenances.  The  Baron  was  a  man 
of  fiflj,  prodigiously  tall,  singularly 
thin,  abundantly  powdered,  with  legs 
like  hof>- poles,  clad  in  knee  breeches 
and  white  silk  stockings.  A  long 
slender  pigtail  danced  upon  his  flex- 
ible back  He  had  a  face  like  a  bird 
of  prey— little  round  eyea^  a  receding 
chin,  and  an  enormous  hooked  nose. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  look  at  him 
without  laughing,  especially  when  one 
saw  him  for  the  first  time.  His  apple- 
green  coat  glittered  with  a  profusion 
of  embroidery.  His  chest  being  too 
iniiTOw  to  admit  of  a  horizon t«a  de- 
velopment of  his  decorations,  he  wore 
them  in  two  colnms,  extending  from 
his  collar  to  his  waist.  When  he  ap- 
pr(mched  the  Grand  Duke,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  simper  and  a  jaunty  air,  his 
Bword  by  his  side,  his  cocked  hat  un- 
der his  arm,  nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  caricature. 

The  Baroness  Pippinstir  was  a 
total  contrast  to  her  husband.  She 
was  a  pretty  little  womi^n  of  five-and- 
twenty,  as  plump  as  a  partridge,  with 
a  lively  eye,  a  nice  figure,  and  an  en- 
f^aging  smile.  There  was  mischief  in 
her  glance,  seduction  in  her  dimples 
and  the  rose's  tint  upon  her  cheeks. 
Her  dress  was  the  #nly  ridiculous 
thing  about  her.  To  come  to  court, 
the  little  Baroness  had  put  on  all  the 
finery  she  could  muster;  she  sailed 
into  the  hall  under  a  cloud  of  ribbons, 
s{>arkling  with  iewels  and  fluttering 
with  plumes— the  loftiest  of  which, 
however,  scarcely  reached  to  the 
shoulder  of  her  lanky  spouse. 

Completely  identifying  himself  with 
his  pscrt  of  prime  minister,  Balthasar, 
as  soon  as  this  oddly-assorted  pur 
appeared,  decided  upon  his  plan  of 
campaign.  His  natural  penetration 
told  him  the  diplomatist's  weak  point. 
He  felt  that  the  Baron,  who  was  old 
and  ugly,  must  be  jealous  of  his  wife, 
who  was  young  and  pretty.  He  was 
not  mistaken.  Pippinstir  was  as 
jealous  as  a  tiger-cat.  Recently  mar- 
ried, the  meagre  diplomaUst  had  not 
dared  to  leave  his  wife  at  ^'axe-Tol- 
pelhausen,  for  fear  of  accidents ;  he 
would  not  lose  sight  of  her,  and  had 
brought  her  to  Karlstadt  in  the  arro- 
gant belief  that  danger  vanished  in 
his  presence. 
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After  exchanffing  a  few  diplomatie 
phrases  with  the  ambassador,  Bal- 
thasar took  Colonel  Florival  ande 
and  gave  him  secret  instructions.  The 
dashing  officer  passed  his  hand  through 
his  richly- curUng  locks,  adjusted  hk 
splendid  pelisse,  and  approached  Ba- 
roness Pippinstir.  The  ambassadress 
received  him  graciously;  the  hand- 
some colonel  had  already  attracted  her 
attention,  and  soon  she  was  delighted 
with  his  wit  and  gallant  s]3eeohe8. 
Florival  did  not  lack  imagination, 
and  his  memory  was  stored  with 
well-turned  phrases  and  sentimental 
tirades,  borrowed  from  sta^e-plays. 
He  spoke  half  from  inspiration,  half 
from  memory,  and  he  was  listened  to 
with  favour. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
French — for  the  best  of  reasons. 

^'It  is  the  custom  here,^^  said  the 
Grand  Duke  to  the  arobassfulor; 
^*  French  is  the  only  language  spoken 
in  this  palace ;  it  is  a  regulation  1  had 
some  difficulty  in  enforcing,  and  I  was 
at  last  obliged  to  decree  tnat  a  heavy 
penalty  should  be  paid  fur  every  Ger- 
man word  spoken  by  a  person  attached 
to  jny  court.  That  proved  effectual, 
and  you  will  not  easily  catch  any  of 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  trippmg. 
My  prime  minister.  Count  Balthasar 
von  Lipandorf,  is  the  only  one  who  is 
permitted  occasionally  to  speak  his 
native  language.^^ 

Balthasar,  who  had  long  managed 
theatres  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  spoke 
German  like  a  Frankfort  brewer. 

Meanwhile,  Baron  Pinpinstir's  un- 
easiness was  extreme.  Whilst  his  wife 
conversed  in  a  low  voice  with  the 
young  and  fascinating  aide-de-camp, 
the  pitiless  prime  minister  held  his 
arm  tight,  and  explained  at  great 
length  his  views  with  respect  to  the 
famous  commercial  treaty.  Caught 
in  his  own  snare,  the  unlucky  diplo- 
matist ^as  in  agony ;  he  fidgeted  to 
get  away,  his  countenance  expressed 
grievous)  uneasiness,  his  lean  legs  were 
convulsively  agitated.  But  in  vain 
did  he  endeavour  to  abridge  his  tor- 
ments ;  the  remorseless  Biuthasar  re- 
linquished not  his  prey. 

Sigismund,  promoted  to  be  steward 
of  tl^  household,  announced  dinner. 
The  ambassador  and  his  lady  had 
been  invited  to  dine,  as  well  as  all  the 
courtiers.     The   aide-de-camp   was 
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placed  next  to  the  Baroneff*,  the  Ba- 
ron at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
The  torture  was  prolonged.  Florival 
continued  to  whisper  soft  nonsense  to 
the  fair  and  well-pleased  Pippinslir. 
The  diplomatist  could  not  eat. 

There  was  anothw  person  present 
"whom  Florival's  flirtation  anni>yed, 
and  that  person  was  Delia,  Counted 
of  Rosenthal.  After  dinner,  *  Baltha- 
ear,  whom  nothing  escaped,  took  her 
aside. 

"You  know  very  well,"  said  the 
minister,  "that  he  is  only  acting  a 
part  in  the  comedy.  Should  you  feel 
nurt  if  he  declared  his  love  upon  the 
stage,  to  one  of  your  comrades'? 
Here  it  is  the  same  thing :  all  this  is 
but  a  play;  when  the  curtain  falls,  he 
will  return  to  you." 

A  courier  announced  that  the  Prince 
of  Hanau  and  his  sister  were  within  a 
league  of  Karlstadt.  The  Grand 
Duke,  attended  by  Count  Reinsberg 
and  some  officers,  went  to  meet  them. 
It  was  dark  when  the  illustrious  guests 
reached  the  palace;  they  passed 
through  the  great  saloon,  where  the 
whole  court  was  assembled  to  receive 
them,  and  retired  at  once  to  their 
apartments. 

"  The  game  is  fairly  begun,"  said 
the  Grand  Duke  to  his  prime  minis- 
ter; **and  now,  may  Heaven  help 
us!" 

"Fear  nothing,"  replied  Balthasar. 
"The  glimpse  I  caught  of  Prince 
Maximilian's  physiognomy  satisfied 
me  that  everything  will  pass  off  per- 
fectly well,  and  without  exciting  the 
least  suspicion.  As  to  Baron  Pippin- 
Btir,  he  iti  already  blind  with  jealousy, 
and  Florival  will  give  him  so  much  to 
do,  that  he  will  have  no  time  to  attend 
to  his  master's  business.  Things  look 
well."  * 

Next  morning,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Hanau  were  welcomed, 
on  awakening,  by  a  serenade  from 
the  regimental  band.  The  weather 
was  beautiful ;  the  Grand  Duke  pro- 
posed an  excursion  out  of  town ;  he 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  guests  the  best  features  of  his 
duchy  —  a  delightful  country,  and 
manv  [picturesque  points  of  view, 
much  prized  and  sketched  by  Gel-man 
landscape  painters.  The  proposal 
agreed  to.  the  party  set  out,  in  car- 
nages and  on  norseback,  for  the  old 


Castle  of  Raubenell — ma^ificent 
ruins,  dating  from  the  middle  ages, 
and  famous  far  and  wide.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  castle,  which  lifted 
its  grey  turrets  upon  the  summit  of  a 
wo^ed  hill,  the  Princess  Wilbelmina 
expressed  a  widi  to  walk  the  remain- 
der of  the  way.  Everybody  followed 
her  example.  The  Grand  Dake  of- 
fered her  his  arm ;  the  Prince  gave  hia 
to  the  Countess  Delia  voU'Rosentbal; 
and,  at  a  sign  from  Balthasar,  Baron- 
ess Pastorale  von  Schicklick  took  pos- 
session of  -  Baron  Pippinstir;  whilst 
the  smiling  Baroness  accepted  Flori- 
val's escort.  The  young  people  walked 
at  a  brisk  pace.  The  unfortunate 
Baron  would  gladly  have  availed  of 
his  long  legs  to  keep  up  with  his  co- 
quettish wife;  but  the  auenna,  portly 
and  ponderous,  hung  upon  his  arm, 
checked  his  ardour,  and  detained  him 
in  the  rear.  Respect  for  the  mistress 
of  the  robes  forbaae  rebellion  or  com- 
plaint. 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  venerable 
castle,  the  distinguished  party  found 
a  table  spread  with  an  elegant  colla- 
tion. It  was  an  agreeable  surprise, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  bad  all  the  cre- 
dit of  an  idea  suggested  to  him  by  his 
prime  minister. 

The  whole  day  was  passed  in  ram- 
bling through  the  beautiful  forest  of 
Rauberzell.  The  Princess  was  charm- 
ing; nothing  could  exceed  the  high 
breeding  of  tne  courtiers,  or  the  fasci- 
nation and  elegance  of  the  Jadies; 
.and  Prince  Maximilian  warmly  con- 
gratulated the  Grand  Duke  on  having 
a  court  composed  of  such  agreeable 
and  accomplished  persons.  Baronets 
Pippinstir  declared,  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  that  the  court  or  Saxe- 
Tolpelhausen  was  not  to  compare 
with  thai  of  Niesenstein.  She  could 
hardly  have  said  an^hing  more  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  object  of 
ber  husband's  mission.  The  Baron 
.was  near  fainting. 

Like  not  a  few  of  her  country- 
women, the  Princess  Wilhelmina  had 
a  strong  predilection  for  Parisian  fa- 
shions. She  admired  everything  that 
came  from  France ;  she  spoke  French 
perfectly,  and  greatly  approved  the 
Grand  Duke's  decree,  forbidding  an^ 
other  language  to  be  spoken  at  his 
court.  Moreover,  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  such  a  regulation; 
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French  m  tlie  language  of  all  the 
northern  courts.  But  she  was  greatly 
tickled  at  the  notion  of  a  fine  heing 
inflicted  for  a  single  GJerman  word. 
She  amused  herself  hy  trying  to  catch 
some  of  the  Grand  Dnke^s  courtiers 
transgressing  in  this  respect.  Her 
Isbonr  was  completely  lost. 

That  evening,  at  the  palace,  when 
conversation  bSgan  to  languish,  the 
Chevalier  Arpeggio  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  the  Countess  Delia  von 
Kosenthal  sangan  air  out  of  the  last 
new  opera.  The  guests  were  en- 
chanted with  her  performance.  Prince 
Maximilian  had  Deen  extremely  at- 
tentive to  the  Countess  during  their 
excursion ;  the  young  actress's  grace 
and  beauty  had  captivated  nim,  and 
the  charm  of  her  voice  completed  his 
subjugation.  Passionately  fond  of 
music,  every  note  she  sang  went  to 
his  very  heart.  When  she  had  finished 
one  song,  he  petitioned  for  another. 
The  amiable  prima  donna  sang  a  duet 
with  the  aide-de-camp  Florival  von 
Reinsberg,  and  then,  being  further 
entreated,  a  trio,  in  which  Similor — 
master  of  the  horse,  barytone,  and 
Baron  von  Kookemburg — ^took  a  part. 

Here  our  actors  were  at  home,  and 
their  success  was  complete.  Deviat- 
ing from  his  usual  reserve,  Prince 
Maximilian  did  not  disguise  his  de- 
light ;  and  the  imprudent  little  Ba- 
roness Pippinstir  <feclared  that,  with 
such  a  beautrful  tenor  voice,  an  aide- 
de-camp  might  aspire  to  anything. 
A  cemetery  on  a  wet  day  is  a  cheer- 
ful sight,  compared  to  the  Barents 
countenance  when  he  heard  these 
words. 

Upon  the  morrow,  a  hunting  party 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  dance.  It  had 
been  proposed  to  invite  the  principal 
families  of  the  metropolis  or  Niesen- 
stein,  but  the  Vrince  and  Princess 
begged  that  the  circle  might  not  be 
increased 

"We  are  four  ladies,"  said  the 
Princess,  glancing  at  the  prima  donna, 
the  singing  chambermaid,  and  the 
walking  lady,  "it  is  enou^  for  a 
quadrille." 

There  was  no  Jacl^  of  gentlemen. 
There  was  the  Grand  Duke,  the  aide- 
de-camp,  the  grand  chamberlain,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  the  gentleman- 
in-waiting,  and  Prince  Imlximilian's 


aide  -de  -  camp.  Count  Darius  von 
Sturmhaube,  who  appeared  greatly 
smitten  by  the  charms  of  the  widowed 
Baroness  AUenzau. 

"  I  am  sorry  my  court  is  not  more 
numerous,"  said  the  Grand  Duke, 
"but,  within  the  last  three  days,  I 
have  heen  compelled  to  diminish  it 
by  one-hal£'* 

"  How  so  ?"  inquired  Prince  Ma»- 
milian. 

"A  dozen  courtiers,"  replied  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold,  ••  whom  I  had 
loaded  with  favours,  dared  conspire 
against  me,  in  favour  of  a  certain 
cousin  of  mine  at  Vienna.  I  disco- 
vered the  plot,  and  the  plotters  are 
now  in  the  dungeons  of  my  good  for- 
tress of  Zwingenberg." 

"  Well  done ! "  cried  the  Prince  ; 
•*  I  like  such  energy  and  vigour.  And 
to  think  that  people  taxed  you  with 
weakness  of  character  !  How  we 
princes  are  deceived  and  calumni- 
ated." 

The  Grand  Duke  cast  a  grateful 
glince  at  Balthasar.  That  able  mini- 
ster by  this  time  felt  himself  as  much 
at  his  ease  in  his  new  office  as  if  he 
had  held  it  all  his  life ;  he  even  begati 
to  suspect  that  the  government  of  a 
grand-duchy  is  a  much  easier  matter 
than  the  management  of  a  comnany 
of  actors.  Incessantly  engrossed  by 
his  master's  interests,  ne  manoeuvred 
to  bring  about  the  marriage  which 
was  to  give  the  Grand  Duke  happi- 
ness, wealth,  and  safety  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  skill,  notwithstand- 
ing the  torments  with  which  he  had 
filled  the  jealou*;  soul  of  Pippinstir, 
the  ambasisador  devoted  the  scanty 
moments  of  repose  his  wife  left  him 
to  furthering  the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  alliance  with  the  Saxe-Tolpel- 
hausen  was  pleasing  to  Prince  Maxi- 
milian ;  it  offered  him  various  advan- 
tages :  the  extinction  of  an  old  law- 
suit between  the  two  states,  the 
cession  of  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
and,  finally,  the  commercial  treaty, 
which  the  perfidious  Baron  had 
brought  to  the  court  of  Niesenstein, 
with  a  view  of  concluding  it  in  favout^ 
of  the  principality  of  Hanau.  In- 
vested with  unlimited  powers,  the 
diplomatist  was  ready  to  insert  in 
the  contract  almost  any  conditions 
Prince  Maximilian  chose  to  dictate 
to  him. 


The  Jhtke^B  Dilemma. 


It  is  neoessarr  here  to  remark  that, 
the  £leotor  of  Saxe-TolpelhaaseQ  was 
desperately  in  love  with  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina. 

It  'was  evident  that  the  Baron 
would  carry  the  day,  if  the  prime 
minister  did  not  hit  upon  some  sdieme 
to  destroy  his  credit  or  force  him  td 
retreat.  Balthazar,  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, was  teaching  Florival  his  part 
in  the  palace  garden,  when  Pnnce 
Maximilian  met  him,  and  requested  a 
mementos  private  conversation. 

"  I  am  at  your  Hiehness's  orders," 
respectfully  replied  the  minister. 

"I  will  go  straight  to  the  point. 
Count  Lipandorf,"  the  Prince  began. 
"  I  married  my  late  wife,  a  princess 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  from  political 
motives.  She  has  left  me  three  sons. 
I  now  intend  to  marry  aeain  ;  but 
this  time  I  need  not  sacrifice  myself 
to  state  considerations,  and  I  am 
determined  to  consult  my  heart 
alone." 

'^If  your  Hiehness  does  me  the 
honour  to  consult  m«,  I  have  meoely 
to  say  that  you  are  perfectly  justified 
in  acting  as  you  propose.  After  once 
sacrificing  himself  to  his  people's  hap- 
piness, a  prince  has  surely  a  right  to 
think  a  little  of  his  own." 

. "  Exactly  my  opinion  !  Count,  I 
will  tell  you  a  secret.  I  am  in  love 
with  Miss  von  Rosenthal." 

"Miss  Delia?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  with  Miss  Delia,  Coun- 
tess of  Rosenthal ;  and,  what  is  more, 
I  will  tell  you  that  I  know  every- 
Mmfif." 

"What  may  it  be  that  your  High- 
ness knows  1 " 

"  I  know  who  she  is." 

«Ha!" 

"It  was  a  great  secret ! " 

"  And  how  came  your  Highness  to 
discover  it  ? " 

"The  Grand  Duke  revealed  it  to 
me." 

**  I  might  have  ffuessed  as  much !  " 

"  He  alone  could  do  so,  and  I  re- 
joice that  I  addressed  myself  directly 
to  him.  At  first,  when  I  questioned 
him  concerning  the  youne  Countess's 
family,  he  ill  concealed  tiis  embar- 
rassment :  her  position  struck  me  as 
strange ;  young,  beautiful,  and  alone 
in  the  world,  without  relatives  or 
guardians — all  that  seemed  to  me  sin- 
gular, if  not  suspicious.    I  trembled, 
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as  the  posnlnlity  of  an  intrigoe  flashed 
upon  me ;  but  the  Grand  Duke,  to 
dissipate  my  unfounded  sospicioD, 
told  me  all" 

"  And  what  is  your  Highncss's  de- 
cision ?  .  .  .  After  such  a  revel- 
ation " — 

"  It  in  no  way  changes  my  inten- 
tions.    I  shall  marry  the  lady.'^ 

"  Marry  her  ?  .  .  .  But  no ;  your 
Highness  jests." 

*' Count  Lipandorf,  I  never  jest. 
What  is  there,  then,  so  strange  in  my 
determination?  The  Grand  Duke's 
father  was  romantic,  and  of  a  roving 
disposition ;  in  the  course  of  hia  lira 
he  contracted  several  left-haDded 
alliances — Miss  von  Rosenthal  is  the 
issue  of  one  of  those  unioDs.  1  care 
not  for  the  illegitimacy  of  her  birth ; 
she  is  of  noble  blood,  of  a  princely 
race— that  is  all  I  require." 

"  Yes,"  replied  BaUhasar,  who  bad 
concealed  bis  surprise  and  kept  his 
countenance,  as  became  an  experi- 
enced statesman  and  a  consummate 
comedian.  '-Yes,  I  now  understand; 
and  I  think  as  you  do.  Your  High- 
ness has  the  talent  of  bringing  every- 
body over  to  your  way  of  thinking." 

"  The  greatest  piece  of  good  tor- 
tune,"  continued  the  Prince,  "  is  that 
the  mother  remained  unknown ;  she 
is  dead,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
family  on  that  side." 

"  As  your  Highness  says,  it  is  very 
fortunate.  And  doubtless  the  Grand 
Duke  is  informed  of  your  august  ia- 
tentions  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
marriage  1 " 

"  No ;  I  have  as  yet  said  nothing 
either  to  him  or  to  the  Countess,  i 
reckon  upon  you,  my  dear  Count,  to 
make  my  offer,  to  whose  acceptance 
I  trust  there  will  not  be  the  shghtest 
obstacle.  I  give  you  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  arrange  everything.  1  will 
write  to  Miss  von  Rosen  thu;  I  hope 
to  receive  from  her  own  lips  the  assur- 
ance of  my  happiness,  and  I  will  be| 
her  to  bring  me  her  answer  herself, 
this  evening,  in  the  summerhouse  in 
the  park.  Lover-like,  you  see — a  ren- 
dezvous, a  mysterious  interview!  But' 
come,  Count  Lipandorf,  lose  no  time ; 
a  double  tie  shall  bind  me  to  your 
sovereign.  We  will  sign,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  my  marriage-contract 
and  his.  On  that  condition  alone  will 
I  grant  him  my  sister's  hand ;  other- 
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wiae  I  treat,  fhis  yerj  evening,  with 
the  envoy  from  Saxe-Tolpelhausen.** 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Prince 
MazimiHan  had  made  his  overture, 
BalthasBT  and  Delia  were  closeted 
with  the  Grand  Duke. 

What  was  to  he  done?  The  Prince 
of  Hanaa  was  noted  for  his  ohstinacy. 
He  wouid  have  excellent  reasons  to 
oppose  to  all  ohjecttons.  To  confess 
tbe  deception  that  had  heen  practised 
upon  him  waa  equivalent  to  a  total 
and  eternal  rupture.  But  upon  the 
other  hand,  to  leave  him  in  his  error, 
to  suiTer  him  to  marry  an  actt'ess  I 
it  was  a  serious  matter.  If  ever  he. 
discovered  the  truth,  it  would  he 
enough  to  raise  the  entire  German 
Confederation  against  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Niesenstein. 

"  What  is  my  prime  minister's 
opinion  ?  "  asked  the  Grand  Duke. 

'^A  prompt  *  retreat  Delia  must 
mstantly  quit  the  town ;  we  will  de- 
vise an  explanation  of  her  sudden  de- 
parture.** 

**Ye8;  and  this  evening  Prince 
Maximilian  vnll  sign  his  sister's  mar- 
riage-con tract '  with  the  Elector  of 
Saxe-Tolpelhausen.  My  opinion  is, 
that  we  have  advanced  too  far  to  re- 
treat If  the  prince  ever  discovers  the 
truth  he  will  he  the  person  most  in- 
terested to  conceal  it.  Besides,  Miss 
Delia  is  an  orphan— she  has  neither 
parents  nor  family.  I  adopt  her — ^I 
acknowledge  her  as  mysister." 

"Your  liighness's    goodness   and 

eondescenaion ^  lisped  the  pretty 

prima  donna. 

•*  You  agree  with  me,  do  you  not, 
Miss  Delia?"  continued  the  Grand 
Duke.  **You  are  resolved  to  seize 
the  good  fortune  thus  offered,  and  to 
lisk  the  consequences  ? " 

**  Yes,  your  Highness." 

The  ladies  will  make  allowance  for 
Delia's  faithlessness  to  Florival.  How 
few  female  heads  would  not  be  turned 
by  the  prospect  of  wearing  a  crown  1 
The  heart's  voice  is  sometimes  mute 
in  presence  of  such  hrilliant  tempta- 
tions. Besides,  was  not  Florival  faith- 
less ?  Who  could  say  whither  he  miffht 
be  led  in  the  course  of  the  tender 
scenes  he  acted  with  the  Baroness 
Pippinstir?  Prince  Maximilian  was 
neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  he 
offered  a  throne.  Not  only  an  actress, 
bat  many  a  high-bom  dame,  might 


possibly,  in  such  circumstances,  forget 
her  love,  and  think  only  of  her  ambi- 
tion. 

To  her  credit  he  it  said,  Delia  did 
not  yield  without  some  reluctance  to 
the  Grand  Duke's  arguments,  which 
Balthasar  hacked  with  M  his  elo« 
qnence;  but  she  ended  hy  agreeing 
to  the  interview  with  Pnnce  Maxip 
milian. 

•*!  accept,"  she  resolutely  exclaim- 
ed; ''I  shall  be  Sovereign  Princess 
of  Hanau.*^ 

••And  I,"  cried  the  Grand  Duke, 
"shall  marry  Princess  Wilhelmina, 
and,  this  very  evening,  poor  Pippin- 
stir,  disconcerted  and  defeated,  will 
go  back  to  Saxe-Tolpelhausen." 

"  He  would  have  done  that  in  any 
case,"  said  Balthasar;  "for,  this 
evening,  Florival  was  to  have  run 
away  with  his  wife." 

i*  That  is  carrying  things  rather 
far,"  Delia  remarked. 

"Such  a  scandal  is  unnecessary," 
added  the  Grand  Duke. 

Whilst  awaiting  the  hour  of  her 
rendezvous  with  the  prince,  Delia, 
pensive  and  agitated,  was  walking  in 
the  park,  when  she  came  suddenly 
upon  Florival,  who  seemed  as  much 
discomposed  as  herself.  In  spite  of 
her  newly-horn  ideas  of  grandeur,  she 
felt  a  pain  at  her  heart.  With  a  forced 
smile,  and  in  a  tone  of  reproach 
and  irony,  she  greeted  her  former 
lover. 

"  A  pleasant  journey  to  you,  Colo- 
nel Florival,"  she  said. 

"I  may  wish  you  the  same,"  re- 
plied Florival;  "for  doubtless  you 
will  soon  set  out  for  the  principality 
of  Hanau!" 

"Before  long,  no  douht." 

"You  admit  it,  then  r 

"Where  is  the  harm?  The  wife 
must  follow  her  husband — a  princess 
must  reign  in  her  dominions." 

"Princess!  What  do  you  mean? 
Wife!  In  what  ridicnlous  promises 
have  they  induced  you  to  confide  ?" 

Florival's  offensive  doubts  were  dis- 
sipated by  the  formal  explanation 
which  Delia  took  malicious  pleasure 
in  giving  him.  A  touching  scene  en- 
sued ;  the  lovers,  who  had  both  gone 
astray  for  a  moment,  felt  their  former 
flame  bum  all  the  more  ardently  for 
its  partial  and  .temporary  extinotion. 
Pardon    was    mutnally    asked    and 
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"You  shall  see  vheti^l  i™  I^pwdoif  liMd«wB^o»» 

?r  °»t."  ""dPlorivlKi'^W-  :  I  consent  to  d^^.'^^' 

dw  copes.  Baron  Pippiastii.  I  ^I  J^""*  «  "»»  ««=  Jo.  .yi  uk, 

take  him  into  the  suShiuse-  i  T  ^^^  ?*  *^  rend^WHis,  «t  hto 

closet  IS  there,  where  von  o^^  I'j"  *''^  Post-chaise,  and  nuTawTdtk 

you  shall  decide  my  fite."  *"   5f„^  table  and  write  a  letter,  k  do, 

MO  iJid  herself  in  the  clnanf     'ru         •     •  W'ormmg  him  that,  finding  it 

Wv  y    ^^^P^  to  yonr  Excel-  in,*™  5  Colonel,  remember  thit  m 

i»f '"■^"^'-^™  "^^-srl,^  ^  ^. 

have  such  another  chance.  Baron!  A 
Drettv  urifta  ..J .•II.      '  «  ^    .     . 


cept'  _      _ 

me  the  honour  to  write  to  me^    wt   «  ^he  Baron  really  wasinadiwrffol 

Yon  P^n„Tl^®?*'°"*  thanyontbink    m» »  .  m  ?i°*^ °""*  y**"  mostpromise 
iou  cannot  but  be  awara  th.t   «Z^      ?*>   *"d  ""«  youmj  man.    "and  thsl 

llZli'V.'^'y  i-7ou^tS.  1!*^'  y""  Win  »>e''.ve\e.'°lt 
contract,  nothingr  would  be  tZil^V^  ""^  *"  y""  wife,  and  not  aeold  her 
to  get  it  ann'ullJd  This  "/^  over-much.  Remember tte&w in SS 
h«vedone;wethen;btinad.W  contrast  She  may  find  f^me^ 
and  I  marrv  thA  n Jfl"  "„<"^orBe,   else  in  whoaa  &,/>»/♦ JTT^°°r' 


-*-    1   —       "    ««ui-CDair.      Ha    «.«-.      I  .    "—""-vj.     X  ooau  nave  to  px- 
struck  speechless.  ""'""    P^""  "r  conduct,  and  ask  her  „". 

ar«.gen.e4  ^a^n'^'^ontintaX'   hi<£ft '^  "^^T^.  »««»  '««  her 
•^S"--  ,..  :  You  We  behaved  well,"  she  .aid. 

-yofrisEmTSaftr.*""--"^-'  wiill^.^-"  """«  '-  *•  «— 

•    **  Ves,  but  I   wiJl  nnt  p«.f «.  "  ^^^   deserves  the  leasnn     U  ;. 

5t-re^«cept--s/r  prv^^Strii 

"«Wr{^Jy-J-»dr     ^^Erhia-footstep."    . 
««ty  of  commerce,   nral  was  quickly  eoniekled 


And  Flo. 
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"Charming  Countess!"  said  the 
prince  on  entering,  *^  I  come  to  know 
my  fate." 

"  What  does  your  Highness  mean  1" 
said  Delia,  pretending  not  to  under- 
stand him. 

"  How  can  you  ask  1  Has  not  the 
Grand  Duke  sjpoken  to  you  1" 

"  No,  your  Highness." 

"  Nor  the  prime  minister  1" 

"  Not  a  word.  When  I  received 
j^our  letter,  [  was  on  the  point  of  ask* 
ing  you  for  a  private  interview.  I 
have  a  favour — a  service— to  implore 
of  your  Highness." 

"It  is  granted  hefore  it  is  asked. 
T  place  my  whole  influence  and  power 
at  your  feet,  charming  Countess !" 

^'A  thousand  thanks,  illustrious 
prince.  You  have  already  shown  me 
80  much  kindness,  that  1  venture  to 
ask  you  to  make  a  communication  to 
my  brother,  the  Grand  Duke,  which  I 
dare  not  make  myself.  I  want  you 
to  inform  him  that  1  have  been  for 
three  months  privately  married  to 
Count  Reinsberg." 

''Good  heavens!"  cried  Maximi- 
lian, bulling  into  the  arm-chair  in 
which  Pippinstir  had  recently  reclined. 
On  recovering  from  the  shook,  the 
prince  rose  again  t(^his  feet. 

"  'Tis  well,  madam,"  he  said,  in  a 
faint  voice.     "'Tiswell!" 

And  he  lefl  the  summerhouse. 

After  reading  Baron  Pippinstir^s 
letter,  Prince  Maximilian  fell  a-think- 
ing.  It  was  not  the  Grand  Duke's 
fault  if  the  Countess  of  Rosenthal  did 
not  ascend  the  throne    of  Hanau. 
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There  was  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle. Then  the  precipitate  departure 
of  the  ambassador  of  Saxe-Tolpelhau- 
sen  was  an  affront  which  demanded 
instant  vengeance.  And  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  was  a  most  estimable 
sovereign,  skilful,  energetic,  and  bleasr 
ed  with  wise  councillors ;  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  liked  him,  and  thought- 
nothing  could  compare,  for  pleasant- 
ness, With  his  lively  court,  where  all 
the  men  were  amiable,  and  all  tbe 
women  charming.  These  various  mo- 
tives duly  weighed,  the  Prince  made 
up  his  mind,  and  next  day  was  signed 
the  marriage-contract  of  tbe  Grand 
Duke  of  Niesensteln  and  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  of  Hanau. 

Three  days  later  the  marriage  itself 
was  celebrated. 

The  play  was  played  out. 

The  actors  had  performed  their  parts 
vrith  wit,  intelligence,  and  a  noble 
disinterestedness.  7  bey  took  their 
leave  of  the  Grand  Duke,  leaving  him 
with  a  rich  and  pretty  wife,  a  power- 
ful brother-in-law,  a  serviceable  alli- 
ance, and  a  commercial  treaty  which 
could  not  fail  to  replenish  his  treasury. 

Embasdes,  special  missions,  ban- 
ishment, were  alleged  to  the  Grand 
Duohess  as  the  causes  of  their  depar- 
ture. Then  an  amnesty  was  publish- 
ed on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  3 
the  gates  of  the  fortress  of  Zwingen- 
berg  opened,  and  the  former  courtiers 
resumed  their  respective  posta 

The  reviving  fortunes  of  the  Grand 
Duke  were  a  sure  guarantee  of  their 
fidelity. 
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PART  IX.  —  CHAPTER  XLIII. 


A  SHORT  time  after  the  loss  of  poor 
Julius,  Bagot  had  gone  to  town  with- 
out seeing  Lady  Lee  in  the  interval. 
The  night  of  his  arrival  he  wrote  a 
note  to  Seager,  desiring  that  gentle- 
man to  come  to  him  in  the  morning. 

Seager  came  about  ten  o'clock  to 
the  lodgings  occupied  by  Bagot,  ex- 
pecting to  find  him  up  and  cb^ssed. 
As  he  was  rfot  in  the  sitting-room, 
Seager  proceeded  up-stairs  to  his  bed- 
room. He  was  met  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  by  Wilson,  the  Colonel's 
servant,  who  told  him  he  feared  his 
master  was  ill.  *^  He  had  been  talking 
queer,"  Wilson  said, — **  very  queer.'' 

Seager  entered  the  bed-room  The 
Colonel  was  in  bed,  and  did  not  look 
ill,  but  his  friend  observed  that  he 
cast  a  peculiar  hurried  anxious  glance 
at  the  door  as  he  entered.  He  went 
up  to  him,  shook  hands,  congratulated 
him  on  the  late  event,  and  then  seated 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 

**  What  makes  you  so  late  in  bed  ?" 
asked  Beager ;  *'  keeping  it  up  late  last 
night,  eh  '*'' 

"  No,"  said  Bagot,  ''  no.  I  want 
to  get  up— but  how  can  f,  you  know, 
with  these  people  in  the  room  ?"  (cast- 
ing a  quick  nervous  glance  towards  a 
corner  of  the  apartment.) 

"Very  odd,"  thought  Seager,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  Colonel's 
eyes,  and  seeing  no  one.  ^  He  has  n't 
lost  his  wits,  1  hope.  A  little  feverish, 
perhaps.  I'm  afraid  you're  out  of 
sorts,  Lee,"  he  said.  "  You  don't  look 
well." 

"Quite  well,"  said  Bagot;  ** never 
better.  I'll  get  up  in  a  minute,  my 
good  fellow,  as  soon  as  theyVe  gone. 
Couldn't  you" — (in  an  under  tone), — 
•■  couldn't  you  get  'em  to  go  1" 

"Who?"  inquired  Seager,  again 
following  the  glance  tl^e  Colonel  cast 
towards  the  same  part  of  the  room. 

"  Who  !"  cried  bagot ;  ^*  why,  that 
tea-party  there.  They've  been  drink- 
ing tea  the  whole  morniog — two  wo- 
men and  a  man." 

"By  Jove,  he's  mad,"  thought  Sea- 
ger to  himself— "mad  as  a  March 
hare." 

"I've  asked  'em  as  civilly  as   I 


could  to  go  away,"  said  Bagot,  "  bat 
they  don't  mind  that.  It's  very  cu- 
rious, too,  where  they  got  the  tea,  for 
1  don't  take  much  of  it.  Fancjr  them 
coming  to  me  for  tea,  eh  V'  said  Ba- 
got.    "  Absurd,  you  know." 

"Why,  'tis  rat]ier  a  good  loke," 
said  Seager,  affecting  to  laugh,  but  in 
great  consternation.  Since  readiig 
the  accident  to  the  poor  little  Baronet 
in  the  papers,  he  had  counted  on  Ba- 
got as  the  source  from  whence  all 
the  funds  required  for  the  conduct  of 
the  coming  trial  (without  mentioning 
other  more  immediate  wants)  were  to 
be  supplied.  And  here  was  the  Co- 
lonel evidently  out  of  his  mind — unfit, 
perhaps,  to  transact  even  so  simple  a 
Dusiness  as  drawing  money. 

"  Have  you  got  much  money  in  the 
house,  Lee  ?"  asked  Seager  presently. 

"  Money,"  said  Bagot,  who  seemed 
to  answer  some  questions  rationally 
enough;  "no,  I  don't  think  I  have; 
I'm  going  to  draw  some  as  soon  as 
I've  seen  my  lavryer." 

"Just  so,"  said  aSeager,  "and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Where's  your 
check-book  ?  Just  sign  your  name, 
and  I'll  fill  it  up.  We  must  have 
some  funds  to  carry  on  the  war.  The 
trial  comes  on  the  beginning  of  next 
month,  and  there's  a  great  deal  to  bo 
done  beforehand." 

"  Ah,  that  cursed  trial !"  said  the 
Colonel,  grinding  bis  teeth ;  "  but  I've 
been  thinking  it  over,  Seager.  and  it's 
my  belief  that,  if  we  bribe  the  Crown 
lawyers  high  enough,  we  maj  get 
'em  to  lay  the  indictment  foi'  tnnn- 
slauehUry 

"Manslaughter!"  repeated  Seager 
to  himself,  as  he  took  the  check-book 
from  Bagot's  writing-desk.  "Oh,  by 
Jove,  he's  stark  staring!  Now,  old 
fellow,"  he  continued,  coming  to  the 
bedside  with  the  inkstand  and  check- 
book, "here  you  are.  Just  take  the 
gen  and  write  your  name  here.  I'll 
11  it  up  afterwards." 

Bagot  took  the  pen,  and  tried  to 
write  his  name  as  Seager  directed ;  but 
his  hand  shook  so  that  he  could  not, 
and  affier  an  attempt  or  two,  he  threw 
the  pen  from  him. 
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^'Come,   try   oace  more,  Ad  IH 

C)  your  baDd,"  said  Seager.  But 
t  refuaed  ao  teatily  that  he  did 
notneaahinoL 

''bo  you  know,"  aaid  Seager  pre- 
sently, puzzled  at  Bagot's  extraordi- 
nary demeanour,  ^  I  don't  think  you're 
half  awake  yet,  Lee.  YouVe  been 
dreaming,  haven't  you  f ' 

''Not  a  bit,"  aaid  Bagot;  <'!  didn't 
sleep  a  wink  aU  night" 

''  I  wonder  if  that'a  troet"  thought. 
Seager.  *^  You  don't  aee  the  tea-puty 
now,  do  you  T 

Bagot,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
them,  looked  quickly  towards  the  cor- 
ner where  he  had  fancied  them  seated. 
**  No,"  said  he,  with  a  kind  of  doubt- 
ful pleasure ;  "  they^re  gone — gone,  hj 
Jofe !"  Hien,  raising  himself  on  his 
dbow,  he  cast  a  searching  glance  all 
roond  the  room,  and  at  mt  behind 
his  bed,  when  he  started,  and,  falling 
hack  aghast  on  his  pillow,  muttered 
''There  they  are  behind  the  curtains, 
drinking  tea  as  hard  as  ever,  and 
ihe^tegot  a  liule  boy  wUh  'em  now.''* 

**  Ah,  said  Seager  humouring  him, 
"  what's  the  boy  like  r 

^l  eould  only  see  his  back,"  an- 
swered Bagot  in  a  wlusper,  "but  I 
wonldnH  look  asain  for  the  world," 
(shuddering,  and  turning  his  face 
away.) 

Seager  now  went  to  the  door,  and, 
Galling  Wilson,  desired  him  to  fetch  a 
phyaieian  who  lived  in  the  street,  to 
aee  his  master. 

The  physieian,  a  brisk  man,  of  few 
years,  considering  his  eminence,  and 
who  piqued  himself  on  suiting  his  tone 
to  that  of  his  patients  and  their  friends, 
aoon  anived.  He  came  in  jauntily, 
asked  Bagot  how  he  was,  heard  ail 
about>  the  intruaive  tea-party,  felt  his 
poise,  looked  at  hun  attentively,  and 
then  took  Seager  aside. 

**  The  Colonel,  now»  isn't  the  most 
abstemious  man  in  the  world,  is  he  1" 
he  inqnited,  with  a  jocular  air. 

''No,  by  Gad,"  said  Mr.  Seager; 
"he's  a  pretty  hard  liver." 

" Drinks  pretty  freely,  eh  1  Wine? 
—brandy  1" 

"More  than  I  should  like  to,"  re- 
plied Seager.  "  Fve  often  told  him 
he'd  have  to  pull  up  some  day." 

"Ah,  yes,  he'll  have  to"— said  the 
other  nodding.  "He's  got  delirium 
tremena** 


"  Has  he,  by  Jove  I"  ezdaimed 
Seager — adding,  with  an  oath,  "  what 
a  fool  I  was,  that  it  never  occurred  to 
me,  knowing  him  as  I  do." 

"  The  attack's  iust  beginnmg  now, 
and  promises  to  be  violent,"  said  the 
doctor. 

(•What— yon  think  'twill  go  hard 
with  him,  eht" 

The  phjTsician  said,  "Perhaps  it 
might ;  'twas  impossible  to  say ;'  how- 
ever," he  added,  "you  wont  be  long 
in  suspense— «  few  days  will  settle  the 
matter." 

"  Come,  that's  a  comfort,"  said  Sea^ 
ger,  remembering  how  impoi'tant  it 
was  that  Baffot  would  be  able  to  ex- 
ert himself  Dofore  the  trial.  "Poor 
devil,"  he  added,  "what  a  jHty— juat 
come  mto  a  fine  property !" 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  try  to  keep  him 
in  possession,"  said  the  doctor.  "  111 
leave  a  prescription,  and  look  in  again 
shortly.* 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Seager,  detaining 
him,  "people  who've  got  this  com- 
plaint sometimes  talk  confounded  stu^ 
don't  they  f '  The  doctor  said  they  did. 

"  And  let  out  secrets  about  their 
own  afiTairs  and  other  people's  T 

"Possibly  they  might,"  the  doctor 
said — ^"  their  delusions  were  various, 
and  often  mixed  strangely  with  truth. 
I've  heard  patients,"  ne  added,  "  in 
this  state  talk  about  private  matters, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  as  well  to  let 
no  strangers  come'  about  him,  if  you 
can  avoid  it" 

Seager  thought  the  advice  good, 
and  assured  the  doctor  that  he  would 
look  after  him  himself.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  to  his  own  lodginffs  for  a  sup- 
ply of  necessaries,  and  established  him- 
self as  Bagot's  attendant 

In  this  capacity  Mr.  Sealer's  energy 
and  vigilant  habits  enabled  him  to  act 
withr  great  effect ;  in  fiaet,  if  he  had 
been  me  poor  Colonel's  warmly-at- 
tached brother,  he  could  not  have 
taken  better  care  of  him.  He  admin- 
btered  his  medicine,  which  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  take,  as 
it  consisted  principallv  of  large  doses 
of  brandy :  he  held  him  down,  wi& 
Wilson's  assistance^  in  his  violent  fits, 
and  humoured  the  strange  hallucina- 
tions which  now  began  to  crowd  upon 
him  thick  and  fest 

Some  of  these  Mr.  Seager  found  ra- 
ther diverting,  eapecially  an  attendant 
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imp  wfddi  Bagot  oonoeived  wns  per- 
petually hovering  about  the  bed,  aod^fai 
whose  motions  he  took  vast  interest 

''  Take  care,**  sakl  Bagot,  starting 
np  in  bed  on  one  occasion  as  Seager 
approached  lum ;  ^  mind,  mind  1  y  ouH 
tread  on  him." 

"Tread  on  wha<r  said  Seager, 
looking  down,  deceived  by  the  eainest- 
ness  0?  the  appeal. 

«  Why  the  little  devil— poor  little 
fdlow,  don't  hurt  him.  YonVe  no 
idea  how  lively  he  is.  I  wouldn't  have 
him  ii^ured,"  added  Bagot  tenderly, 
•*  on  any  account**  * 

'*  Certftinlv  not,"  said  Seaffer;  ''not 
whUe  he  behaves  himself.  What's  he 
like,ehr 

•*  He's  about  the  rize,"  returned 
Bagot,  "of  a  printer's  devil,  or  per- 
haps  a  little  smaller;  and,  consider- 
ing his  inches,  he's  uncommonly  active. 
He  was  half-way  up  the  bed-post  tUs 
morning  at  one  spring."        ^ 

All  mis  nonsense,  delivered  with 
perfect  eamesfeneas  and  gravity,  con- 
trasted so  oddly  with  the*  Colonel's 
red  nose  and  bristly  unshaven  face, 
that  it  greatly  amusea  Mr.  Seager,  and 
helped  him  to  pass  the  time.  By  and 
by,  however,  both  the  tea-party  and 
the  imp  disappeared,  and  their  place  ' 
was  taken  by  spectres  of  more  for- 
midable stamp.  In  particular,  there 
was  a  demon  disguised  as  a  bailiff  in 
top-boots,  who  was  come,  as  Bagot 
&inly  believed,  to  take  his  soul  in 
execution,  he  havmg  unfortunately 
lost  it  at  chicken  hazud  to  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  which  latter  personage  he 
paid  Mr.  Seager  the  compliment  of 
taking  him  for. 

It  was  now  that  Seager  began  to 
appreciate  the  soundness  of  the  dooi- 
tor's  advice  with  respect  to  excluding 
strangers  from  the  hearing  of  Bagot's 
delusions.  He  began  to  talk,  some- 
times pertinently,  sometimes  wildly, 
of  the  ^>proaching  trial,  genendly 
ending  in  absurd  ravings;  some^es 
charging  Seager  with  dreadful  crimes, 
sometimes  inufiining  himself  the  cuU 
pAt  On  the  tbird  day  of  his  attack, 
Seager  remarked  that  a  showman 
figured  largely  in  his  discourse,  and, 
finding  the^tient  in  a  tractable  mood, 
he  questioned  faim  as  to  who  this  show- 
man might  be. 

•'I  know,"  said  the  Colonel,  still 
taking  Mr.  Seager  for  the  distinguished 


persoD%e  aforesaid— ^I  know  it's  of 
no  use  to  tnr  to  keepaoythlnff  a  teeret 
from  you.  But  suppose  now  I  tell  y<m 
all  aliout  Holmes,  will  vpu  let  me  off 
what— what  I  lost,  you  knewT 

*«  What  was  tiiatl"  asked  Seager, 
forgetting  the  imaginary  forfeit 

*•  Why  tiie— tiie  soul,"  said  Bagot 
**  It's  of  no  use  to  you,  you  know." 

<*(%,  ah,  rd  ibrgotten  that,"  Bud 
Seager.  **Pray,  dont  mentioii  it; 
^tisn't  of  the  least  consequence.  Yea, 
well  cry  quits  about  that" 

Then,  to  his  hearer's  surprise,  Bagot, 
apparently  satisfied  with  the  eoadi- 
tions,  related  all  the  particuhm  of  hit 
nocturnal  interview  with  Mr.  Hotmea, 
compridnff  what  had  passed  between 
them  inside  the  caravan. 

Seager  listened  in  breatMeaa  aaton- 
ishment  The  deluMon,  if  dehuioD 
there  was  in  this  instance,  was  the 
most  j^ausiUe  and  *  coherent  of  aay 
tiiat  had  yet  haunted  Bagot  It  had 
touched,  too,  on  some  previous  sns- 
pidons  in  'Seager's  own  mmd,  aod  he 
resolved,  if  Ba^t  recovered,  to  aoand 
hun  on  the  subject 

Meantime  he  tried  to  lead  \m  to 
talk  more  freely  on  the  sulneet  Bnt 
Bagot  now  began  to  wander,  talked 
all  kinds  of  nonsense,  and  ^hded,  as 
usual,  in  violent  ravings. 

All  this  time  the  demon  in  top> 
boots  and  lus  bretfaoren  were  in  oon- 
stont  attendance.  Never  for  a  mo- 
ment was  Bagot  free  from  the  horror 
of  their  presence ;  and  if  all  the  fiigfat- 
frd  spectres  of  romance  and  supersti- 
tion had  been  actually  Crowded  roimd 
his  bed,  the  poor  (5olonel  could  not 
have  suffered  more  than  from  the  ho^ 
rible  phantasms  that  his  imagination 
summoned  to  attend  him. 

It  was  beginning  to  be  doubtftil  if 
he  could  hold  out  much  hm^r  under 
the  disease;  but  on  the  third  night 
he  fell  aaleep»  and  woke  the  next 
monifaiig  m  Ms  right  mind. 

"^  Ah,  he's  polled  throujgfa  tide  time,". 
eaid  the  doctor,  when  he  saw  him. 
"  All  rig[ht,  now;  but  he  moirtnt  ro- 
some  his  hard  drinkmg,  or  hell  hxn 
another  attack." 

"  ini  look  after  Idm^  myself,"  said 
Mr.  Seager.  •*  ni  iock  np  tiie  bruidjr 
bottie,  and  put  him  on  short  aXow- 
ance." 

•*  Well,  he  ought  to  be  veiy  grrte- 
M  to  you,  rm  sure,"  said  tiie  doctor, 
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«for  iB  yov  attention.  Really,  I 
never  saw  greater  Idndneae,  even 
among  near  iwdonB."  And  the  doe- 
tor  kavmg  been  paid,  departed,  per^ 
feetly  convinced  that  Mr.  Seager  was 
one  of  the  beet  fellows  that  ever 
breathed,  and  the  sort  of  person  to 
m«ke    any    sacriflee    to    serv«   his 


«Now  ni  ten  yo«  whAt  it  is,  Lee,'* 
odd  Seager,  when  Bagot  wis  on  his 
legs  again,  and  manifested  a  desire  for 
his  cttstomaiy  drama.  ^  Yon  mustn't 
go  60  in  yoor  old  way  yet  awhile.  If 
you  do,  youli  go  to  die  devil  m  no 
time." 

<*  Never  yon  mind,  su*,"  said  Bagot 
with  cEgnity.  **I  pfresimie  Tm  the 
l^est  judge  of  what's  good  for  me.** 

"Ydu  nevM*  made  a  greater  mis- 
iike,"  retained  Mr.  Se^^r.  («Ju8t 
go  and  lodE  in  the  gins,  and  see  what 

rjndgment  of^  what's  good  for  you 
brought  yoa  to,  yon  nnfortxinate 
old  begm.  Von  look  fike  a  cocktail 
«mr  a^r  the  third  heat,  aH  puffing 
and  trembling.  Fll  lay  you  a  five- 
poond  note  yon  don't  look  me  straight 
in  tlie  fine  for  a  mhinte  together. 
Here's  a  sovereign,  now— well,  IH 
I  pot  it  between  year  1^  and  if  yon 
can  hold  it  there  for  mj  seconds,  yon 
ahall  have  it,  and  \l  not,  yon  shall  give 
me  one.    What  d'ye  say  to  that?" 

"Sir,"  said  Bagot,  with  his  fips 
trembling,  and  hb  eyes  roIUhff  more 
than  ever  at  these  delicate  aBuaions 
to  his  infirmilies^'^sir,  yon  are  dis- 
agreeably pewonaL** 

«<  Personal  I"   aoeered  Mr.  Seager. 


^  I  wifljh  yon  could  hear  &e  confoundect 
mbbish  ydu  talked  while  in  bed«  I 
only  wished  Fd  had  a  short-hand 
writer  to  take  it  down — all  about  tiie 
bailiffs,  and  devfls,  and  so  forth.  And 
the  showman,  too— K)ne  Holmes.  He 
struck  me  as  a  real  character ;  and  if 
all  you  said  was  true,  you  nrast  hove 
had  some  queer  dealing  together." 

As  he  spoke  he  fixed  hn  green  eye 
on  Bagot,  who  started,  cast  one  nerv- 
ous glance  at  Mm,  and  then,  in  great 
agitation,  rose  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, whenB  Seager  saw  him  wipe  hia 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief. 

Presentlvhe  looked  stealthily  over 
his  shoulder,  and,  perceiving  that 
Sealer  still  eyed  him,  be  affected  to 
lan^  ^  Cursed  nonsense  I  must  have 
talked,  I  daresay,"  said  he  huskily. 
**0h,  cursed,  you  know,  ha,  ha." 

'^Bat  that  about  the  showman 
Holmes  didn't  sound  so  absurd  as  the 
rest,"  said  Seager.  "It  struck  me  as 
more  fike  some  real  drcumstanees  yon 
were  recollecting.  Come,  suppose  you 
tell  me  all  about  it  sensibly,  now." 

<«No  more  of  this,  sir,'^  said  Bagot, 
waving  the  handkerchief  he  had  l^n 
wiping  his  forehead  with.  **The  sub> 
ject  is  unpleasant  No  man,  I  pre- 
sume, likes  to  be  renunded  that  h» 
has  been  talking  like  a  fool  We 
won't  resume  the  subject  now,  or  at 
any  other  time,  if  you  please." 

**Ah,"  said  Seager  to  himself,  on 
observing  Bagofs  agitation,  **I  was 
right — msre  was  some  truth  in  that* 
I  must  consider  how  to  turn  it  to  ae- 
count" 


CHAFTBR  ZLIT. 


h  his  new  cirenmBtmees  Bagot  was, 
I  of  eoorse,  a  very  different  personage 
ftom  the  Colonel  Lee  known  to  trades- 
I  men  and  moneyJeaders  of  okL  There 
was  no  talk  now.  of  airaeting  him  for 
nnall  debts,  no  hesitation  in  eomply- 
mg  with  fab  oidtis.  The  Jews,  biU- 
hrokers,  and  ether  aeeommodatmg 
persons  ^o  had  LMelybeen  open- 
mouthed  against  him,  now  offered  him 
BBUted  crodh,  of  wUeh  he  did  not 
wl  to  a?a&  hnnaelfl  His  creditor, 
Mr.  Dubbiey,  aeein?  the  very  diflbrent 
PMhion  the  CcrfoDelwonld  now  occupy 
>t  the  Heronry,  and  alive  to  &e  im- 
PoBcy  of  oflMbg  no  important  a 
i6i^bonr,at(qplillpMeeediBgaagainat 


him,  and,  with  the  most  abject  apolo- 
gies and  assurances  of  regard,  en- 
tieated  him  to  take  his  ovm  leisure 
for  Ifae  payment  of  the  debt  Appa* 
rently  satimed  ^th  these  advantaigesy 
tiie  Colonel  showed  no  eagerness  to 
take  upon  him  eitiier  the  dignity  or 
the  emoluments  that  had  now  levcdved 
on  him  in  the  succession  of  inheritaneOk 
The  first  kwyers  in  the  kingdom 
were  retained  for  him  and  Seager.  A 
eensidenble  sum  was  phused  at  tlie 
diiposal  of  the  hitter,  viiio  was  to  eow 
ploy  it  either  in  hrihing  tiiot  very  mw 
portant  witness,  Jim  the  groom,  wIm 
had  chaig«  of  Goaha^  to  peqim 
hiffloeli;  or  hi  getting  bin  ta  abaeoad. 
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Ashe  proved  tractsble,  however,  aod 
agreed,  for  a  sum  i^iieh  he  named,  to 
swear  anything  that  the  gentlemen 
ought  wish,  it  was  resolved  to  produce 
him ;  and  Seager  was  veiy  sanguine  of 
a  favourable  result 

In  the  mean  time  Bagot,  anxious 
and  gloomy,  kept  almost  entirely  in 
his  lodgings,  ana  seldom  spoke  to  any- 
body except  on  business.  He  did  not 
know  what  reports  might  be  abroad 
about  the  coming  trial ;  he  did  not 
know  how  his  associates  would  look 
npon  him ;  and  he  feared  at  present  to 
put  the  matter  to  proof  by  ffoing  among 
them.  This  line  of  conduct  Seager 
thought  highly  impolitic,  and  told  him 
so.  *'  Put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,** 
he  said.  "Go  down  to  the  club — play 
billiards — eo  to  the  opera.  If  you  go 
sneaking  about  with  a  hangdog  face, 
as  if  you  didn't  dare  show  yourself, 
people  will  bring  you  in  guil^  before 
the  trial,  and  the  legal  acquittal  will 
hardly  serve  to  set  you  right  again." 

So  Bagot  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  went  down  to  liis  club. 
Here  he  had  been,  in  days  of  yore,  a 
prominent  character,  and  had  eiqoyed 
an  extensive  popularity  amon?  the 
members.  He  formed  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  fogies  and 
the  youngsters ;  his  experience  allying 
him  with  the  one  dase,  his  tastes 
and  habits  with  the  other.  Here  he 
might  formerly  often  have  been  seen 
entertaining  a  knot  of  immoral  old 
gentlemen  with  jokes  improper  for 
publication,  or  the  centre  of  an  ad- 
ndring  circle  of  fledglings  of  the  sport- 
inff  world,  who  reverenced  him  as  an 
old  bird  of  great  experience  and  sa- 
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iTith  doubtful  and  anxious  feelings, 
he  now  revisited  the  scene  of  his  for- 
mer glory.  Putting  on  as  composed 
a  face  as  posaible,  he  went  upstairs 
and  entered  the  library.  There  were 
several  people  in  it  whom  he  knew. 
One,  well-known  man-about-town, 
with. whom  the  Colonel  was  rather 
intunate,  was  seated  opposite  the  door 
reading  a  Jiewspaper,  snd,  as  Bagot 
could  have  sworn,  fixed  his  eye  on 
him  as  he  entered,  but  it  was  instan- 
taneously dropt  on  the .  paper.  An- 
other member — an  old  gentleman  who 
was  strongly  suspectea  of  a  happy 
knack  of  turning  up  honours  at  critl- 
eal  movements  of  the  gaipe  ot  whist 


— looked  round  at  his  entrance,  tod 
the  Colonel  advanced  to  greet  him,  m 
perfect  confidence  that  he,  at  any  rate, 
was  not  a  likel v  person  to  cast  the  first 
stone  at  him ;  but  Bagot  was  mistaken. 
The  old  gentleman  shifted  hb  chair  so 
as  to  i^aee  his  back  towards  Bagot, 
with  a  loud  snort  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, and,  leaning  forward,  whispered 
to  a  neighbour  some  hmried  woroa,  of 
which  Bagot  could  distinguish— 
**  Deuced  bad  taste  1-— don't  you  think 
80  r 

Crimson  with  zage  and  shame,  Ba- 
got bent  down  over  a  newspaper  to 
recover  himself,  and  fumbled  with 
trembling  hands  at  his  eye-glasses.  He 
heard  a  step  behind  him  presently,  hot 
he  dared  not  look  up.  '' 

"Lee,  my.  boy,  how  are  yonf 
said  a  stout  hearty  man  about  fifty, 
shipping  the  Colonel  on  the  shoulder. 
"Fve  just  come  b^  from  a  tour, 
and  the  first  thing  I  saw  in  the  pap» 
was  about  you — about  your^— the 
stout  gentleman  stopt  to  sneeze,  whkh 
he  did  four  times,  with  terrible  con- 
vulsions of  fiice  and  figure,  during 
which  Bagot  was  in  horrible  suspense, 
while  every  ear  in  the  room  was 
pricked  up— "about  your  good  for- 
tune,** said  the  stout  gentleman,  after 
he  had  blown  and  wipM  his  sonorous 
nose  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  aome 
delicate  musical  instrument  that  he  wu 
going  to  put  by  in  its  ease.  **  I  eon- 
gratulate  you  with  all  my  heart  Floe 
property,  rm  told.  Just  wait  while  1 
ring  the  bell,  and  well  have  a  chat  to- 
getoer." 

He  went  to  the  bell  and  rang  it; 
but,  on  his  way  back  to  Bagot,  he 
was  stopped  by  a  friend  who  had  en- 
tered the  library  with  him,  and  who 
now  drew  him  aside.  Bagot  stole  a 
glance  over  his  paper  at  them.  He 
felt  they  were  tallmig  about  hhn.  He 
heard  his  stout  mend  say— ^  God 
bless  me,  who  would  have  thought  itf 
and  he  perceived  that,  instead  of  re- 
joining him,  according  to  promise,  he 
took  a  chair  at  the  fairther  end  of  tiie 
room. 

Bagot  still  kept  his  own  seat  a  littie 
while,  but  he  could  not  long  endure 
his  position.  He  fancied  every  one 
was  looking  at  him,  though,  whcot 
with  this  impression  strong  on  bun, 
he  ghured  defiance  around,  every  eye 
was  averted.    He  wished— he  only 
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wiahed-^faat  some  one  would  oflfiMr 
Um  some  gross  tangible  insult,  that 
he  migfat  relieve  himself  by  an  out- 
burst— that  he  might  hurl  his  scorn 
and  defiance  at  them  and  the  whole 
world. 

No  one,  however,  seemed  likely  to 
oblifie  him  with  an  opportunity  of  tlus 
ioDiS,  aad  after  a  minute  or  two, 
Bagot  rose,  and,  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  he  could  command,  quitted 
the  nxHU  and  the  house.  As^  he 
walked — In  no  happy  frame  of  mind 
with  himself,  with  the  world,  or  with 
Seager,  whqse  advice  had  entailed 
upon  him  this  mortification — ^towards 
his  lodgings,  along  one  of  the  small 
streets  near  St.  James's,  he  saw  some 
one  wave  his  hand  to  him,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  from  the  opposite  side  of  tiie 
way.  Bagot  was  two  short  sighted 
to  reeofpise  this  acquiuntance ;  but 
seeii^  hmi  prepare  to  cross  the  road 
to  hmo,  and  reflecting  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  drop  any  aoqumtance 
then,  when  all  seemed  deserting 
^,  he  stopped  to  see  who  it  was. 

Mr.  Jack  Sharpe,  the  person  who 
now  drew  near,  had  been  mtended 
for  tiie  Church,  but  happening  to  be 
fast  in  everything  except  in  his  pro- 
gress in  the  different  branches  of  uni- 
versity learning,  in  which  he  was  par- 
ticulariy  slow,  he  never  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  orders.  He  had  for- 
merly moved  in  the  same  circle  as 
Bagot,  but  had  lost  his  footing  there, 
in  consequence  of  strong  suspicions  of 
dishonourable  conduct  on  the  turf. 
These  seemed  the  more  likely  to  be 
just,  as  he  had  never  sought  to  rebut 
the  charse  against  him ;  and  it  was 
nunourea  that,  since  the  occurrence, 
he  had  allied  himself— taking,  at  the 
same  time,  no  great  precautions  for 
secresy  —  with  a  certain  s^dlinff 
confederacy.  Therefore  Bagot  had, 
when  laat  in  town,  in  all  the  mi^ht 
and  majesty  of  conscious  integrity, 
avokled  Mr.  Jack  Sharpe,  sternly  re- 
pelled all  his  attempts  to  renew  their 
acquaintance,  and  returned  hb  greet- 
ing when  they  chanced  to  meet, 
with  the  most  chilling  and  formal 
bows.  Sharpe  appeared  to  think  that 
late  cireumstances  had  bridged  over 
the  gulf  between  them,  for  he  not  onl^ 
aaluted  Bagot  with  unwonted  fami- 
liarity, but  took  his  hand.  The 
Colonel  disengaged  it,  and,  mtrencfa- 


ing  hhnself  behmd  hds  dignity,  endea- 
voured to  pass  on.  Jack  Sharpe, 
nothing  daunted,  walked  cheerfully 
beside  him. 

"  Well,  Colonel,  how  goes  the  trial  T* 
asked  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  had  managed, 
notwithstanding  his  downfall,  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  and  manners  of 
a  gentleman.  "You'll  get  a  verdict, 
I  hope." 

llie  Colonel  inclined  his  head  stiffly. 

"Well,  I  hope  so,"  said  JadK 
Sharpe.  ''It  was  a  deuced  clever 
tiling,  from  what  I  hear  of  it,  and  de- 
serves  success;  and  my  opinion  of  the 
cleverness  of  the  thing  wQl  be  exactiy 
the  same,  whether  you  and  Seager 
get  an  acquittal  or  not."  And  Mr. 
Sharpe  looked  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  Ba^ot  highly  gratified  by  his 
approbation. 

"  Dp  you  presume,  for  a  moment , 
to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  my  innocence 
of  the  charge?"  asked  Bagot  sternly. 

''Oh,  certainly  not,"  returned  Jadk 
Sharpe,  with  a  laugh.  "Quite  n^i 
to  carry  it  high,  Colonel.  Nothmg 
like  putting  a  g^:>d  face  on  it" 

"Sir,"  said, Bagot,  increasing  lua 
pace,  "your  remarks  are  offensive." 

"I  didn't  mean  them  to  be  so," 
answered  the  other.  "But  you're 
quite  right  to  carry  it  off  this  way. 
You've  come  into  a  good  property,  I 
hear,  and  tiiat  will  keep  you  fair  with 
the  world,  however  this  trial,  or  a 
dozen  other  such,  migrht  go.  Some 
people  have  the  devil's  own  luck. 
Yes,  Colonel,  you'll  pull  through  it — 
you'll  never  fall  among  thieves.  It's 
only  the  poor  devils,  added  Jack 
Sharpe  bitterlv,  "  that  get  pitched 
into  and  kicked  into  outer  darkness." 

Bagot  was  perfectly  livid.  By  this 
tame  they  had  reached  a  comer  of 
the  street,  and  stopping  short,  the 
Colonel  said — 

"Oblige  me  by  saying  which  way 
your  roM  lies." 

"  Well,  well,  good  morning,  Colonel. 
Fm  not  offended;  for,  I  daresay,  I 
should  do  the  same  myself  in  vour' 
place.  Politic,  Colonel,  politic!  I 
wish  you  sood  luck  and  food  morn- 
ing." And  Mr.  Jack  ^arpe  took 
hhnself  off. 

This  encounter  grated  on  Bagot's 
feelmgs  more  than  any  other  incident 
that  had  occurred  to  him.  To  be 
hailed  fkmiliariy  as  a  comrade  by  a 
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swfndler— to  be  prejudged  m  one  who 
had  forfeited  his  position  in  socieW,  and 
was  to  retain  it  only  on  new  and  aocir 
dental  grounds— -this  sunk  deep,  and 
diook  that  confidence  of  success  which 
be  had  hitherto  never  permitted  him^ 
self  to  qnestion. 

Just  afterwards  he  met  Seager,  who 
eame  gnily  op  to  ask  nim  how  he  had 
got  on  at  the  club.  Bagot  told  hhn 
aomethmg  of  the  lyipleaaaiit  treat- 
ment he  had  met  with,  and  the  disgust 
and  annoyance  it  had  caused  him  to 
Ibel.    Seager  grinned. 

<*  You're  not  hard  enough,  Lee— 
^ou  think  too  much  of  these  things. 
Tow,  Fm  as  hard  as  a  nail.  I  met 
with  exactly  the  same  treatment  as 
you  do,  but  what  do  I  care  for  it? 
It  doesn't  hurt  me— they  can't  put 
me  down,"  and  Seager  smiled  at  the 
thought  of  his  own  superiority. 
**  What  would  you  do,  I  wonder,  if 
a  thing  which  just  now  happened  to 
me  were  to  happen  to  vou?  I  was 
looking  on  at  a  billiara  match,  and 
Crosaley,  (you  know  Crossley?)  who 
had  been,  nke  the  rest  of  'em,  deuoed 
distant  and  cool  to  me,  offered  to  bet 
on  the  game.  I  took  him  up — he 
declined.  *  Qh,  you  back  out,  do  you  V 
eays  I.  *Not  at  ail,'  savs  Crossley; 
•  but  I  dont  bet  with  everybody/  Now 
what  would  you  have  done  1" 

**  I  should  have'dettred  him  to  vpo^ 
logise  mstantly,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  He'd  have  refused." 

**rd  have  kicked  him,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

*"Twould  have  caused  a  row,  and 
we're  quite  conspicuous  enough  al- 
ready," said  Seager.  "No;  I  turned 
coolly  to  him,  and  says  I,  *  Very  good ; 
as  we're  going  to  close  our  accounts, 
ril  thank  you  for  that  ten-pound  note 
I  won  from  you  on  the  Phoebe  o^^tch.' 
Crossley,  you  know,  is  poor  and 
proud,  and  he  looked  oursedly  dh- 
gusted  and  cut  up  at  this  exposure  of 
his  shortcomings.  FU  bet,  he  wie^es 
he'd  been  civil  now.  You  must  take 
these  things  oeoUy.  Never  mind  how 
they  look  at  you:  go  back  to  the  club, 
now,  and  brave  it  outr— show  'em  you 
don't  care  for  'em." 

"No,**  muttered  Bagot,  "Fd  die 
first,  FU  go  out  no  more  till  'tis  over." 

in  this  resolution  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  lodgings,  only  going  out  hi 
be  dusk  to  waik  in  siuu  tborov^fb- 


fuw  as  were  not  VMf  te  W  fiie> 
qoented  by  any  of  his  acquainUDoe^ 
Never  had  a  week  passed  so  ^HnaUy 
with  bim  as  this.  His  nenresweie 
vet  unstrung  by  his  late  attaek,  and 
his  anxiety  was  augmented  ag  tli» 
day  of  the  trial  apfvoaehed,  until  he 
wondered  how  he  could  eodure  it  h 
spite  of  his  efforts,  Us  thoughts  wm 
impelled  into  traeks  the  most  repo^ 
naot  to  him.  The  lemembnooe  of 
his  reception  hj  the  membeis  of  hh 
club  haunted  hmi  ineessantly,  thoogli 
it  was  what  most  of  aU  he  wished  to 
forget;  for  Bagot,  bemg,  as  we  hm 
seen  him,  a  weaJc-prineqiled  mao  of 
social  habits,  though  he  had  foaad  oo 
difficulty  in  quieting  his  own  con- 
science, was  keenly  ahve  to  the  borran 
of  disgrace. 

He  felt  as  he  remembered  to  haw 
'  often  felt  wtien  a  gieat  race  was  ap- 
proaching, which  waa  to  make  or  loar 
him— only  the  inteveat  now  was  mon 
painfully  str<mg  than  ever  befon. 
There  waa  an  event  of  some  aoit  k 
store — ^why  eould  he  not  divine  it^ 
ah,  if  he  were  only  aa  wise  now  as  he 
would  be  this  day  week,  what  umety 
would  be  saved  him!  He  onlydarat 
oontemplate  the  poaaibility  of  one  re» 
sult-Hm  acquittal  That  woald  lift 
the  weight  from  lus  breast  and  reopen 
life  to  him.  But  a  conviction!— that 
he  dared  not  tlunk  of— ^or  that  can- 
tinffency  he  made  no  provision. 

During  this  week  Harry  Noble  hai 
come  up  fh)m  the  Heronry  on  boom 
business  connected  with  the  stable 
there,  in  which  the  Colonel  bad  been 
interested;  and  Bagot,  eonceiviaghe 
might  be  useful  m  matters  in  whidk 
he  did  not  choose  to  trust  his  ova 
servant  Wilson,  had  desired  him  ie 
remain  in  town  for  the  present  Thb 
Seager  was  glad  of,  for  he  knew  Hanj 
was  to  be  trusted,  and  he  told  him  m 
a  few  words  the  nature  of  the  pre* 
dk»ment  the  Colonel  was  in. 

"  You  must  have  an  eye  to  him," 
said  Seager;  ''don't  let  him  drii^K 
much,  if  you  can  help  it ;  and  if  it 
should  be  neoessary  for  him  to  make 
a  trip  to  France  for  a  time,  you  mint 
go  with  him." 

''FU  go  with  him  to  the  worids  end, 
Mr.  Swger,"  said  Hariv.  He  waa 
n^uch  attached  to  the  Colonel,  having 
known  him  since  the  time  when  NoU^ 
aa  a  boy,  entered  the  Heronry  staUes; 
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lad  though  he  haA  then,  IiIm  tfraKotiMr 
•tabl»tey8,  ibimd  fiagot  very  seven 
md  egnrang:,  yet|  havinff  onee  proved 
innelf  a  caieM  and  trustworthy 
aervant  and  ezeeUeDt  groom,  the 
Colonel  had  honoured  him  once  with 
a  food  deal  of  faia  confidenee. 

Harry  had  the  more  readily  agreed 
to  this  amee,  when  leaving  the  Her- 
onry, he  had  parted  in  ffreat  wrath 
from  Ifias  FWeitt,  who  haa  found  time 
in  the  midst  of  her  religions  seal  to 
harrow  up  NoUe's  soul  with  fresh 
jealonsiea,  and  to  flut  demurely,  but 
eieetoally,  with  maav  htethren  who 
frequented  the  aame  ch^wL 

The  day  before  the  trial  Seager 
eame,  and  Bagot  prevailed  on  !nm  to 
afiiy  andj,dine,  and  pky  torte.  Seacer 
waa  sangume  of  the  result  of  the  tnal, 
which  was  to  commenee  on  the  mor- 
row, in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Beneh-«- 
Bpoke  in  assured  terms  of  the  exeel* 
lanee  of  thdr  ease,  dieir  counsel,  and 
their  witnesses;  and  telfing  him  to 
Juep  up  his  spirits,  wished  mm  good 
night,  promising  to  bring  him  back 
flie  eaiiieet  intelligence  of  how  the 
dayhadgooe. 

Thd  Colond'a  eaffer^ess  for,  sad 
leiror  of,  the  result  had  now  worked 
hun  into  a  state  of  agitation  Itttie 
abort  of  frenzy.  The  trial  waa  ex- 
pected to  bsl  two  days,  but  the  first 
wonkl  probaUy  show  him  how  the 
case  was  likely  to  tennmate.  Both 
Ba^pot  and  Seeiger  preferred  forfeiting 
their  recognisances  to  surrendering  to 
Iske  Hieir  trial,  which  would  have 
shut  out  all  hope  of  escape  in  the  event 
of  an  adverse  verdict 

Rndinfir  it  knposable  to  sit  stfll 
while  ui  ins  state,  the  Colonel  started 
ibr  a  long  walk,  resolving  to  return 
at  the  hour  at  whieh  Seager  mi^t  be 
expeeted*  Arriving  a  lew  mmutee 
later  than  he  intended,  he  went  up- 
stairs to  his  sitting-room,  but  started 
bade  on  seeing  a  person  whom  he  did 
not  recognise  there,  ifis  first  im- 
pression was,  thai  it  was  a  man  come 
toamst  him. 

Hia  viattor,  on  seeinff  his  consterna- 
tion, gave  a  lend  kra^.    It  waa  Mr. 


Mr.  Seager  was  etftaialy  weU  dis- 
guised,  and  it  was  no  wonder  the 
Colonel  had  not  recognised  him.  Low 
on  his  forehead  came  a  black  wig,  and 
whiskers  <^  the  same  met  under  his 
chin.  He  had  a  mustache  also;  hia 
coat  was  Uue,  his  waistcoat  gorgeous, 
with  two  or  three  chains,  evidently 
plated,  meandering  over  it,  and  his 
trousers  wens  of  a  large  and  brilliant 
cheek,  in  his  ehLbora^e  shirt-front 
appeared  aeveral  studs,  like  little 
watches,  and  his'  neck  was  enveloped 
hi  a  black  satin  stock  with  gold  flowers 
and  a  great  pin. 

"What  d*ye  thmk,  Lee»-don*t  I 
look  the  nobby  Israelite,  ehf 

Bagot  shortly  admitted  the  excel- 
lence of  his  disffuise,  and  then  asked} 
*•  What  news  i-4s  it  ov«  r 

"Only  the  prosecution — that's 
ftushed,**  returned  the  metamorphosed 


'Gad,  Lee,**  said  that  worthy,  "it 
must  be  well  done,  if  it  takes  yon  ul 
I  was  in  court  all  day,  and  sat  next 
A  senile  of  our  set,  but  they  hadn't  an 
dea  who  I 


eU,"  said  Bagot  breathlessly, 
*and  how— how  did  it  go  T 

"Sit  doven,^  said  Seager;  ^"givs 
me  a  cigar,  and  Fll  tell  you  all  aTOUt 
it" 

Nothing  «ould  be  more  strongly 
contrasted  than  the  anxiety  of  Baffot 
with  the  composure  of  Seager.  No 
one  would  have  hnagined  them  to  be 
both  eqsally  concerned  in  the  proceed- 
ings that  me  latter  now  proceeded  to 
rehite;  while  Bagot  glared  at  him, 
gnawing  his  nails  and  breathing  hard. 

"  The  court,"  said  Seager,  Uirowing 
hunself  back  m  the  chair  after  he  haia 
lit  his  cigar,  with  his  hands  in  his 
trousers'  fwckets,  and  his  feet  stretched 
to  the  fire-^  the  court  was  crowded. 
Sloperton'a  counsel  opened  the  ball 
by  giving  a  sketch  of  tne  whole  affidr 
-—little  personal  histories  of  you  and 
me  and  Sloperton,  the  sort  of  things 
that  might  be  prefixed  to  our  poeti^ 
works  after  we're  dead — you  know 
the  style  of  thing,  Lee,  birth,  pareni- 
age,  breeding,  so  forth.  Then  came 
out  fiftoperton's  meeting  with  us  at  the 
Bush  at  Doddington~the  adjourn- 
ment to  Oatea's  room— 4he  broiled 
bones,  cards,  and  betting,  and  the 
terms  of  the  wager  with  Sloperton. 

"Our  friend  Sloper  was  the  first 
witness,  and  had  got  hunself  up  a/ 
most  awful  swell,  as  you  may  suppose, 
on  such  a  grand  occasion,  and  there 
wasn't  a  young  lady  in  court  who 
dkln't  sympathise  with  hkn.    I  coidd 
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see  by  his  way  of  giving  eridenoe  he 
was  as  vindictive  as  the  devil.  Onr 
feHows  went  at  hun,  but  they  didn't 
damage  his  evidence  mnch.  He  told 
about  the  bet — how,  by  your  advice, 
he  had  sent  to  me  to  oner  to  compro- 
mise it — and  how  he  had  perfectly 
depended  all  was  fair  till  he  heard  the 
mare  was  lame.  Oates  followed,  and 
corroborated  the  whole  stoiy.  Then 
came  one  of  tiie  vets  who  attended  the 
mare,  and  he  swore,  in  his  opinion, 
she'd  got  narvicular  disease.  Then 
came  a  new  actor''  (Bagot  listened 
more  eagerly  than  ever),  **one  Mr. 
Chick,  who  saw  us  return  to  the  stable 
that  mommg  we  gave  Goshawk  the 
trial ;  and  he  swore  the  mare  was  lame 
then." 

Bagot  drew  a  long  breath,  and  fell 
back  m  his  chair. 

**  Against  all  Uns,"  Sea£;er  went  on, 
"we've  got  to-morrow  tiie  evidence 
of  Jim,  wholl  swear  the  mare  never 
was  lame  while  in  his  charge,  and  of 
the  other  vet,  who'll  swear  she  was 
and  b  soond.  So  cheer  up,  old  boy; 
it  may  go  all  right  yet  Never  say 
die." 

Seager  paused,  and  looked  at  Bagot, 
who  luul  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.    Both  were  silent  for  a  space. 

*'  By  the  by,"  said  Seager  presently, 
In  an  indinerent  tone,  yet  eyeing 
Bagot  with  a  keenness  tliat  showed 
his  interest  in  the  question — ^**by  the 
by,  Where's  Lady  Lee  now?" . 

Bagot  did  not  answer,  and  Seager 
repeated  the  question. 

"What's  Lady  Lee  to  yon,  sttf* 
said  Bagot,  removing  his  hands  from 
his  face,  the  colour  of  which  was  very 
livid. 

**0,  nothfaig  particular;  but  she 
might  be  something  to  you,  you  know, 
in  case  of  the  business  somg  against 
US  to-morrow.  You  aaia  she  hm  left 
the  Heronry,  did'nt  you?" 

Bagot  did  not  reply. 

"It's  no  use  bhnking  the  matter,"' 
said  Seager  testily.  "Things  may 
go  against  us  to-morrow,  in  which 
case  Fm  off,  and  so  are  you,  I  sup- 
pose.   IVe    made    all    my    arrange- 


meiMs;  but  I  thiift  we  had  better 
take  different  roads,  and  i^point  a 
place  to  meet  on  the  Continent  But 
rm  short  of  money  for  a  long  trip, 
and,  of  course,  yonii  aeeommodate 
me.  We  row  in  the  ame  boat,  yon 
know.  Come,  what  will  you  coow 
down  vviA  ?" 

"Not  a  penny,"  said  Bagot  in  a 
low  tluck  voice. 

"Eh!  whatr  said  Seager,  kK>k. 
ing  up  at  him. 

"  Not  a  penny,"  said  Bagot  raiflSff 
his  voHse.  "  Yon  devil,"  he  crie4 
starting  from  his  chair,  "don't  you 
know  you've  mined  me?"  and,  aeiz* 
ing  the  astonished  Seager  by  the 
throat,  he  shook  him  violently. 

"You  cursed  old  lunatic T  cried 
Seager,  as  soon  as  he  had  struggled 
himself  free  from  Bagol's  graspi 
"You're  mad,  yon  old  fool.  Only 
raise  a  finger  agun,  and  m  brun  you 
with  the  poker.  What  d'ye  mean, 
ha?  We  must  talk  about  tiiis,  and 
you  shall  apologise,  or  give  me  aada- 
faetion." 

"  What,  an  affair  of  honour,  ehf 
sneered  Bagot  between  his  groimd 
teelh.  "  Between  two  genSmen ! 
That  sounds  better  than  convicted 
swindlers.  Curse  you,"  he  added,  m 
a  hoarse  whisper,  "you've  been  my 
destruction." 

"He's  dangerous,"  thought  Seager, 
as  he  looked  at  him.  "Come,  Lee," 
said  he,  "  listen  to  reason ;  lend  me 
a  supply,  and  we'll  say  no  more  about 
this  queer  behaviour.  I  know  you've 
been  drinking." 

"  You  have  my  answer,  flfar,"  said 
Bagot  "Not  a  penny,  I  repeat  I 
wiui  you  may  starve — ^rot  in  a  jaO." 

Seager  looked  at  him  keenly  for  a 
minute.  "He's  been  at  the  brandy 
bottie,"  he  thought  "WeU,  let  him 
drink  himself  mad  or  dead,  if  he  likee. 
But,  no  I — ^that  wont  do  either— he 
may  be  useful  yet  The  old  fod!" 
he  muttered  as  he  departed,  "lie 
doesn't  know  how  far  he  has  let  me 
into  his  secrets.  Well,  hell  ehange 
his  note,  perhi^M;"  so  saying,  he  left 
tiie  room  and  the  house. 


CHAPTER  xz.y. 


Disguised  as  before,  Seager  went  to    conclusion  of  the   trial.     The  eourt 
Westmmster  next  day,  to  bear  the    was,  as  on  the  previous  day,  crowded 
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to  excess,  and  Seager  recognised  m 
giest  number  of  his  sad  Bagot's  ac- 
quaintances among  the  spectators. 

The  connsel  for  the  defendants  made 
an  able  address  to  the  jarv.  The  pro- 
secutor, he  said,  had  tried  to  win  Sefb- 
ger's  money,  as  Seacer  had  tried  to 
wm  hia;  and,  nettled  at  finding  he 
had  made  a  rssh  bet,  he  now  brought 
the  action.  The  defendants  were  men 
of  r^wtation,  who  had  'been  engaged 
m  many  betting  transactions  Wore, 
and  Alwflnra  ivithout  blemish  or  suspi- 
cbn.  T^ere  was  no  proof  that  the 
mare  was  unfit  for  ^  feat  she  had 
been  backed  to  perform ;  and,  if  she 
had  attempted  it,  she  could  have  done 
it  with  ease. 

After  caUmg  several  witnesses  to 
apeak  to  nuaer  points,  the  other  vete- 
nnary  surgeon  who  hod  attended  the 
mare  was  put  in  the  box.  He  swore 
the  mare's  lameness  was  trifling  and 
temporary ;  that  he  had  seen  her  trot, 
and  believed  her  certain  to  win  such 
a  match  as  the  one  in  question;  and 
that  he  had  not  detected  in  her  any 
trace  of  navicular  disease. 

This  witness  having  sustained  a 
severe  cros»«xamination  unshaken, 
Mr.  Seager  began  to  breathe  more 
freely.  The  last  witness  was  Jim  the 
poom.  Jim,  though  very  compliant 
m  respect  of  any  evidence  he  might 
he  required  to  give,  had  obetinatelv 
hiaisted  on  payment  beforehand.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  Seager  had  pro- 
mised him  the  money  the  instant  he 
should  come  out  of  court ;  the  cautious 
Jim  was  inflexible  till  the  stipuLited 
sum  was  put  in  his  hands. 

Beager  watched  him  as  he  was  be- 
ing sworn  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion ;  but  Jim's  was  not  an  expressive 
countenance,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
read  there.  But  Mr,  Seager  detected 
treachery  in  his  manner  the  moment 
the  exammatton  began.  Without  atp* 
tempting  to  repeat  the  lesson  he  had 
been  taught,  he  prevaricated  so  much 
that  the  counsel  for  th^  defendants, 
finding  he  was  more  likely  to  damage 
than  to  assist  his.  clients,  abruptly  sat 
down.  In  the  cross-exammation  he 
suffered  (though  with  some  appear- 
ance of  unwillingness)  the  whole  truth 
to  be  elicited;  admitted  the  mare's 
lameness — remembered  the '  Colonel 
and  his  master  tryinff  her,  and  finding 
her  lame— (an  indaent  be  had  * 


eapeeiaUy  desired  to  erase  from  his 
memory) — and  also  remembered  to 
have  heard  them  talk  about  ^^navicup 
Vu"  He  also  recollected  that  Seager 
cautioned  him  to  keep  the  circum- 
stance very  quiet 

Seager  sat  grinding  hia  teeth  with 
rage.  Ha  had  forgotten  the  incident 
of  the  h(nfie-whipping  which  he  had 
adminiatered  to  Jim,  though  the  lat- 
ter had  not,  and  waa  therefore  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  his  treacheir. 
Jim's  revenge  happening  to  coincide 
with  his  duty,  he  had  no  sooner  pock- 
eted the  reward  for  his  intended  per- 
jury, than  he  resolved  to  pursue  the 
paths  of  rectitude,  and  to  speak  the 
truth. 

Ju6t  at  this  time  Seager  caught 
sight  of  one  he  knew  standing  very 
near  him,  and  listening  as  eagerly  aa 
himself.  This  was  Harry  Noble,  who 
had  been  there  also  on  the  previous 
day,  and  who,  firmly  convinced  that 
his  master  was  wrongfully  accused, 
had  heard  the  evidence  bf  the  ffroom 
Jim  with  high  indignation,  ana  waa 
now  burning  to  defy  that  perjured 
slanderer  to  abide  the  ordeal  of  smgle 
combat.  Seager  writing  a  few  words 
on  a  slip  of  psper,  made  his  way  i^i  to 
Harry,  and  pulled  his  sleeve.  Noble 
turned  rouna  and  stared  at  hun,  with* 
out  any  sign  of  recognition. 

'^Look  another  way,"  said  Seager, 
**and  listen.  'Tb  me— ^and  I  want 
you  to  run  with  this  note  to  the  Col- 
onel." 

"What!   are  you  Mr.  Sea r 

began  Harry;  but  Seager  squeezed 
hia  arm. 

*«Hush!"  he  said.  "I  don't  want 
to  be  known ;  and  don't  mention  to 
anybody  but  the  Colonel  that  you've 
seen  me.  Take  this  note  to  him ;  heU 
start  for  France  as  doon  as  he  gets  it, 
and  you  must  get  him  away  with  all 
the  speed  you  can.  Don't  delay  a 
minute." 

Noble  nodded  and  quitted  the  court 
He  got  a  cab,  and  went  with  all  speed 
to  fiagot's  lodgings,  and,  telling  the 
cabman  to  wait,  inmiediately  ran  up- 
stairs with  the  note.  The  Colonel, 
who  was  pacing  the  room,  snatched  it 
eagerl]^,  read  it,  and  let  it  fall,  sinkinff 
back  into  a  chair  quite  collapeecL 
**  It's  all  over,"  he  muttered. 

NoUe  stood  near,  lookmg  at  him  m 
leq^tful  silence  for  a  minute,  or  two. 
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At  leagfli  he  ^ontnred  to  bmt,  ««Slukil 
I  begin  to  pack  up,  sirf  Mr.  Seager 
Mid  we  zmut  be  quick." 

'^DonHnaine  him!"  thundered  Ba« 
got)  starting  from  his  chair.  ^  Cwae 
him!  I  could  tear  him!" 

**ni  never  belieye  twas  yob  aa 
ttthe  trick,  air,"  said  NoUe.  **No 
more  wonH  anybody  elae;  though, 
as  for  Mr,  Seager,  I  couldn't  aay. 
Shall  I  b^  to  padL  up,  airr  he 
repeated. 

<*Do  ^diat  you  pleaae,"  returned 
faia  maater  in  fierce  abstraction. 

Noble,  thus  empowered,  entered  the 
bedroom,  and  began  to  stow  Bagotfa 
clothes  away  in  his  portmanteau. 
Presently  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
i^xurtment,  where  the  Colonri  had 
again  sunk  down  in  his  chair.  Bagot 
was  now  face  to  face  with  the  event 
he  had  so  dreaded;  no  aubterfuffe 
eould  keep  it  off  any  longer — ^no  aide 
look  rid  him  of  its  presence.  He  woukl 
In  a  few  hours  be  a  convicted,  as  he 
waa  already  a  disgraced,  man.  The 
averted  looks— the  whispers— Ifae  cold 
atarea  of  former  friends,  that  had  kite- 
iy  driven  him  almost  mad,  were  now 
to  be  his  for  life.  life !  would  he 
bear  it?  It  had  no  further  hope,  pro- 
mise, or  charm  for  him,  and  he  waa 
naolved  to  be  rid  of  it  and  dishonour 
together. 

*«Beg  pardon,  sh*,"  said  Noble  at 
length,  aeemg  that  Bagot  took  no  no- 
tice of  him.  '^Periiaps  you'd  wish 
to  let  my  lady  know  where  we're  gone^ 
airr 

Bagot  atarted,  and  seemed  to  think 
for  a  minute.  As  soon  as  Nobie^ 
after  delivering  his  suggestion,  had. 
vanished,  the  Colonel  dbew  his  chair 
to  the  table,  and  began  to  vnite,  while 
Harry,  in  the  next  room,  went  on 
with  the  packing. 

He  finished  ms  letter,  directed  and 
sealed  it,  and  laid  it  down,  muttering, 
**  Thank  God  there's  one  act  of  jus* 
fiee  done."  Then  he  went  to  a  cup- 
board in  the  apartment,  fiUed  a  large 
glass  of  brandy,  and  drank  it  ofL 
'^Now,"  he  muttered,  one  mo- 
ment's fimness!  no  delay!  Leave 
tiiat  room,"  he  called  out  to  Noble, 
as  he  went  towards  the  bedroom—- 
<*there'a  something  I  wish  to  pace 
up  mvself." 

NoDle  aoeordiDgly  oaoM  out  Aa 
lie  passed  the  Colonel,  lie  notioed  a 
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wildneaa  fai  his  [ejpiHalen.  Befora 
entering  the  bedroom  the  O^onel 
turned  and  said,  ^Let  that  letsar  be 
aent  to-dajr,"  pointing  to  the  one  he 
had  just  written,  *'and  yon  can 
down  stairs  for  the  present^" 
added. 

Noble'a  susfrfciona  wiere  arouaed. 
Having  got  as  far  aa  the  door,  he  pre» 
tended  to  drat  himself  out,  and  cbbm 
aoftly  back.  listenhig  for  a  moment^ 
he  heard  Bagot  open  aome  sort 'of 
case  that  creaked.  *  Presently  ho 
peeped  in — ^Bagot  was  in  the  very  set 
of  fumbling,  with  trembling  handa,  at 
the  lock  of  a  pistol.  He  was  just 
raising  it  towards  his  head  vdien 
Noble,  with  a  shout,  rushed  in  and 
eaught  his  arm. 

''Don't  ye,  sir,  don't  ye,  for  God's 
sake ! "  he  saJd,  as  Bagot  turned  faia 
face  with  a  bewildered  stare  towaida 
him.    ''Give  it  to  me,  air." 

"Leave  me,  an-,"  said  Bagot,  still 
looking  wildly  at  him — ^"leavto  me  to 
wipe  out  my  dishonour."  He  strug- 
ded  for  a  moment  to  retain  the  pistol, 
but  Noble  wrested  it  irora  him,  took 
off  Hie  cap,  and  returned  it  to  ita 
ease.  The  Colonel  sunk  down  moan- 
ing on  the  bed,  and  covered  his  ftee 
with  his  hands. 

Noble  hastily  fastened  the  portman- 
teau and  carpet-baff,  and  called  to 
Wilson  to  help  to  tuce  them  down  to 
the  cab  in  which  he  had  oome,  and 
whkh  waited  at  the  door. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  whispered  to  Bagot, 
**don't  take  on  so— we  shall  be  saHi 
to-ni^t  You  won't  think  of  doing 
yourself  a  mia(^ef,  air,  will  yon  ? 
don't  ye,  sir  I" 

He  took  him  gently  by  the  aim. 
The  poor  Colonel,  with  his  nerves  afl 
unstrung,  rose  mechanically,  and  stood 
like  a  chikl  while  Noble  put  on  hia 
hat  and  wiped  his  Heko,  whkdi  waa 
moist  with  sweat  and  tears ;  then  he 
followed  faun  down  stain  unresist- 
ingly. Noble  whispered  to  Wilson 
at  the  door,  that  he  and  the  Colonel 
were  going  away  for  a  time,  and  that 
there  waa  a  letter  on  the  table  to  be 
aent  that  nigfat  to  the  post.  Then  he 
put  the  Colonel  and  the  luggage  into 
the  cab,  mounted  himself  to  tbe  box, 
and  they  drove^  off,  Harry  frequentiv 
turning  to  look  at  his  maater  throogn 
the  iVont  giaas. 

Meaatame  Seager  sat  faeaffing  tiw 
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doae  of  thd-Mmeew  The  judge  i 
flMd  Qp,  leaving  it  to  the  jviy  to  fiay 
whether  the  dbfeoduitB  knew  of  the 
mare's  nnfitiHtfin  to  perfonn  her  en- 
gigement  at  the  time  they  persuaded 
tiie  plaintiff  to  pay  a  som  in  oompro- 
miae.  The  jury,  after* a  short  detib^- 
ntion,  found  them  both  gmlty  of  fraud 
^and  oonspiraoy. 

There  waa  aome  technieal  objeetioB 
pat  in  by  the  defendants*  counsel;  but 
this  being  overruled,  the  judse  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  BMitenoe.  lie  was 
grieved  to  find  men  of  Ihe  defendanta^ 
position  in  soctetv  in  such  a  discredit- 
able flituation.  No  one  who  had  heard 
the  evidence  could  doubt  they  had 
oanspired  to  defraud  the  prosecutor  of 
his  money.  He  did  not  Imow  whether 
he  was  justiied  in  refiraming  from  m- 
flieting  the  luffhtat  punishment  allot- 
ted to  their  o£nce,  Dut,  perhi^,  the 
ends  of  justice  might  be  answered  by 
the  lesaer  penal^.  The  sentence 
that  the  de&ndants  should  be 
oned  for  two  years, 
ger,  seeing  how  the  ease  was 
latterly  going,  was  quite  prepared  for 
this.  Just  waiting  to  hear  the  dose 
ef  the  judge's  ad£ees,  be  got  out  of 
court  with  sU  poasiUe  speML 

He  went  to  his  lodmnga,  changed 
his  dress,  and  hurried  to  Bagot's. 
There  he  met  Wilson  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand  which  he  was  about  to  take 
to  the  post  Seager  glanced  at  the 
direction,  and  then  averting  his  eye, 
**  That's  for  Lady  Lee,"  he  said-— 
•"from  the  Coldnel,  is  it  noli "  MTiW 
son  said  it  was. 

^^Ah,"  said  Seager,  *'I  just  met 
him,  and  he  asked  me  to  call  for  it- 
he  wants  to  add  something  he  forgot, 
before  'tis  posted.    Give  it  me." 

Wilson,  supposing  it  was  all  right, 
gave  it  to  him.  Mr.  Seager,  chuckUng 
over  the  dexterity  with  which  he  haia 
obtained  the  tetter,  and  thus  more 
than  aocomphahed  the  design  of  his 
visit  to  Bagot's  lodging^  which  was 
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to  set  Lady  Lee's  address,  drove  off 
to  his  own  lodgmgs,  reassumed  his 
disguise,  and  went  strai^t  to  the 
station. 

Entering  the  raflway  office,  he 
shmnk  anoe  into  a  comer  till  the  train 
ahould  he  ready  to  start — he  wished 
to  leave  as  few  traces  as  possille 
behind  him.  He  was  quite  unencum- 
bered with  baggage,  having  taken  the 
precaution  V)  semi  that  on  to  Dover 
to  await  him  there,  under  a  feigned 
name.  As  he  stood  aside  in  the  made 
a  man  passed  and  looked  narrowly  at 
him.  Seager  thought  he  recognised 
his  face :  afiain  he  passed,  and  &ag«r 
this  time  knew  him  for  a  police  seiv 
geant  in  {dain  clothes.  He  was  rather 
alarmed,  yet  he  wasaMttle  reassured 
by  considering  that  his  cBsguise  was  a 
safe  one.  But  he  reflected  that  it 
might  have  caused  him  to  be  taken 
for  some  other  culprit,  and  it  would 
be  as  awkward  to  be  arrested  as 
the  wrong  man,  as  in  his  own  cha- 
racter. 

The  last  moment  before  the  starting 
of  the  train  was  at  hand,  and  Seager, 
as  the  police  sergeant  turned  upon  his 
walk,  darted  stealthily  to  the  cheek- 
taker's  box  and  demanded  a  ticket, 
not  for  Frewmham,  but  for  the  station 
beyond  it— for  his  habitual  cmft  did 
not  fail  him.  Having  secured  it,  he 
hastened  on  to  the  platform  and  took 
his  place. 

At  the  moment  he  took  his  ticket, 
the  sergeant,  missing  him,  turned  and 
saw  him.  Instantiy  he  went  to  the 
box  «id  asked  where  that  last  gentie- 
man  took  his  ticket  for,  and,  on 
bemg  told,  took  one  for  the  same 
place.  The  bell  had  rung,  and  he 
hastened  out,  but  he  was  too  late. 
The  train  was  already  in  motion ;  the 
last  object  he  caught  sight  of  waa 
Seageri  bead  thrust  out  of  one  of  tiie 
carriages;  and  tiie  baffled  policemaB 
turned  back  to  wait  for  the  next 
train.     , 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Fane  had  spent  some  time  m  dili- 
gent pursuit  of  Onslow ;  at  first  with 
no  great  pronnse  of  success,  but  lat- 
terly with  some  certainty  of  being 
jsfon  his  track.  Just,  however,  as  h» 
h^pes  of  securing  him  were  strongest 


Jie  had  reemved  a  letter  which  had 
been  following  him  Unr  some  time  frtwn 
town  to  town,  annmioning  him  to 
attend  the  sick-bed  of  his  uncle,  who 
had  been  attecked  with  sudden  and 
diBgsBOtts  iUnesa. 
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Of  coTirse  he  set  off  at  onee,  as  in 
duty  boHod;  but  he  was  surprised 
and  ashamed,  knowing  the  obligations 
he  lay  under  to  his  relalive,  to  notice 
how  little  anxiety  and  pain  the  news 
occasioned  him.  Fane  was  very 
honest  in  analysing  his  own  emotioDs, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  laid 
more  blame  to  the  account  of  his  own 
nature,  which  he  accused  of  unsym- 
pathizing  callousness,  than  it  by  any 
means  deserved.  He  would  have 
done  as  much  to  serve  a  friend,  and 
was  capable  of  as  warm  attachment 
as  most  people,  but  his  feelings  re- 
auired  a  congenial  nature  to  call  them 
jorth.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeve  for 
any  daw  to  peck  at,  and  had  none  of 
that  incontinence  of  aifability  which 
insures  a  man  so  many  acauaintaneee 
and  so  few  friends.  Had  he  been 
Lear's  eldest  son,  he  would,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, have  been  disinherited,  along 
with*  Cordelia,  in  favour  of  those  gay 
deceivers,  Goneril  and  Regan. 

Now,  Mr.  Levitt  his  uncle,  though 
naturally  amiable,  was  an  undemon- 
Btrative  character,  full  of  ffood  im- 
pulses which  terribly  embarrassed 
bim.  He  would  read  a  poem  or 
romance  with  the  keenest  enjoyment, 
yet  with  affected  contempt,  turning 
up  his  nose  and  screwing  down  the 
eomers  of  his  moutii,  w^e  his  eyes 
were  watering  and  his  heart  beating. 
He  would  offer  two  fingers  to  a  part- 
ing friend,  nod  good -by  to  him 
slightly,  and  turn  away,  feeling  as  if  a 
shadow  had  come  upon  his  world. 
He  had  been  used  to  write  to  his 
nephews  in  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  or 
S[Mirtan  unde,  ^ving  them  stem  ad- 
vice, and  sending  them  the  most 
liberal  remittances,  in  the  most  un- 
gracious manner — ^throwing  checks  at 
their  heads,  as  it  were — ^while  all  the 
time  he  was  yearning  for  their  pre- 
sence. In  fact,  he  was  so  ashamed  of 
his  best  points,  and  so  anions  to 
conceal  them,  that  the  rigid  mask 
vriierewith  he  hid  his  virtues  had 
become  habitual,  and  he  was  a  very 
sheep  in  wolfs  clothing. 

Those,  however,  who  had  4nown 
liim  long,  rated  him  at  his  trub  value. 
Eane  found  the  household  m  great 
Aiief.  Miss  Betsey,  an  ancient  house- 
Keeper,  distinguished  principally  by 
strong  fidelity  to  the  family  interests, 


ft  passion  for  gijMmdfWater,  and  a 
most  extraordiiMury  cap,  wrung  her 
hands  with  great  decorum;  and  lb. 
Payne  the  minker,  Orclia's  father,  at 
the  first  news  of  his  old  friend's  ili^ 
ness,  had  left  a  great  money  transae- 
tion  unfinished  to  rush  to  his  bedside, 
where  Fane  found  him  on  his  arrival. 
Indeed,  it  was  from  him  he  had  re* 
ceived  mtelligenca  of  his  uncle's    ill- 


Mr.  Payne's  temperament  had  suf- 
fered foul  wrong  when  they  made  htm 
a  banker.  He  had  naturally  an  in- 
tense dislike  to  matters  of  calculs^n, 
his  bent  being  towards  heUa  1eUre$, 
foreign  travel,  and  the  like  pleasant 
paths.  Somehow  or  other  he  had  got 
rich,  and  flourished  in  spite  of  his  want 
of  talent  for  money-making.  His 
worldly  pursuits,  perhaps,  nmde  hk 
tastes  keener,  for  he  fell  upon  all  man- 
ner of  light  reading  with  wonderful 
zest  after  a  busy  day  at  the  bank.  As 
for  his  taste  for  travelling,  it  was 
whispered  among  his  acquaintanoes 
that  its  development  was  not  so  much 
owing  to  an  eratic  and  inq\xiiing 
spirit,  as  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
second  Mrs.  Payne  he  had  cai^t  a 
Tartar,  and  availed  himself  of  any 
dausible  excuse  to  escape  from  her 
domestic  tyranny.  Orelia,  comisff 
home  from  school  one  vacation,  and 
finding  her  stepmother  in  full  exer* 
cise  of  authority,  not  only,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  rebelled  herself,  but  tried  to 
stir  up  her  father  to  join  in  the  mutiny, 
finding  him  averse  to  open  war,  she 
proclaimed  her  intention  forthwith  of 
quitting  the  paternal  mansion,  and 
Uvmg  m  the  house  which  had  become 
hers  by  the  death  of  her  eodmotfaer, 
as  before  related ;  and  Mr.  Payne, 
coming  down  on  Saturdays  after  the 
bank  was  dosed,  would  spend  one* 
half  of  his  weekly  visit  in  lamenting 
the  ill  temper  of  his  spouse,  and  the 
other  in  his  favourite  studies. 

Fane  found  his  uncle  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  the  attack 
which  luid  prostrated  hun,  and  by  no 
means  secure  from  a  relapse.  Mr. 
Levitt  caught  the  sound  of  his  step  on 
the  stair,  and  reeogoiaed  it ;  and  Mr. 
Payne,  seated  by  the  bedside,  saw 
the  invalid  ^anoe  eagerly  at  the  door. 
Nevertheless,  he  received  his  nephew 
almost  coldly,  though  the  latter  testi- 
fied waim  interest  in  his  state. 
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<^Yoa*ye  been  some  time  findiDg 
me  OQt,  Durham,"  said  his  uncle, 
after  shortly  answering  his  inquiries, 
^'Frn  afnai  youVe  men  summoned 
to  tiiis  uninteresting  scene  from  some 
more  agreei^e  pursuit" 

*^It  was  an  important  one,  at  any 
rate,  sir"  returned  Fkne;  "yet  even 
that  did  not  prevent  me  hastening 
hither  the  moment  Mr.  Payne's  letter 
reached  me.  I  only  got  it  this  morn- 
ing." 

**  An  iniportant  one,  hey,  Durham !" 
said  Mr.  Levitt,  with  the  cynical  air 
under  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
veil  lus  interest  in.  his  nephew's  pro- 
ceedings. "  We  may  judge  of  its  im- 
portance, Payne,  by  his  hurrying  away 
from  it  to  look  after  the  ailments  of  a 
stupid  old  fellow  like  me.  Some  non- 
sense, ril  be  bound." 

Mr.  Payne,  a  bald  benevolent  man 
of  fiity,  in  spectacles,  come  round  the 
bed  to  shake  Fane's  hand. 

**  Without  the  pleasure  of  knowmg 
the  Captain,  Fll  answer  for  his  hol£ 

SBf  you  in  due  consideration,"  stud 
r.  rayne.  *'  And  your  uncle  knows 
that  too ;  he's  only  joking,"  he  said  to 
Fane. 

^^  Well,  but  the  important  business, 
Durham?"  said  the  invalid,  as  Fane 
seated  himself  beside  his  pOlow. 

Fane,  remembering  tiiat  his  cousin's 
was  a  prohibited  name,  and  fearing 
the  effect  it  might  produce,  attempted 
to  laugh  off  the  inquiry. 

*«Love!"  said  Mr.  Levitt,  with  an- 
other  cynical  glance  at  Mr.  Payne, 
who  h£bd  resumed  his  station  at  the 
other  side  of  the  bed.  ^  A  charmer, 
for  fifty  pounds;  why,  I  grow  quite 
curious — don't  you,  Pajme?  It's  ex- 
actly what  you  suggested  as  the  cause 
of  his  delay.  Come,  let's  hear  about 
her — ^begin  with  the  eyes — that's  the 
rule,  isn't  it?" 

"Wrong,  sir,  quite  wrong,"  said 
Fane,  ^th  another  disclaiming  laugh. 

"Poor,  bashful  fellow  1"  persisted 
his  uncle.  "But  we  wont  spare  his 
blushes,  Pa3me.  And  how  far  did  you 
pursue  the  nymph,  Durham  ?— iind  why 
did  she  fiy  you  ?  Is  she  at  length  pro- 
pitious? I  hope  so! — ^you  know  my 
wishes." 

"  There's  no  lady  in  the  case,  sir, 
I  assure  you,"  said  Fane  earnestly. 

"Ah!  it's  always  the  way  with 
your   sensitive   lovers,"  punned   his 


questioner,  addressing  Mr.  Payne. 
"  They're  as  shy  of  the  subject  whidi 
occupies  their  thoughts  as  if  they 
Adnt  like  it  Come,  if  you're  afraid 
to  speak  out  before  my  friend  Payne 
(though  I'm  sure  you  needn't  be—  . 
he's  <nscretion  itself),  hell  go  away, 
I  daresay.  What  is  she  mce?  and 
when  is  it  to  be?" 

/  "When  is  what  to  be,  sir?"  asked 
Fane,  trying  to  humour  the  old  gentle- 
man, but  getting  unpatient,  never- 
theless. 

"Why,  the  wedding,  of  course. 
Seriously,  Durham,  iSn  all  unpa* 
tience.  Your  last  letter  seemed  to 
point  at  something  of  the  kind ;  and 
It  was  written  \ons  enough  ago  to 
have  settled  half-a-dozen  love  affairs 
since.  I'm  more  earnest  than  ever  on 
the  subject,  now  that  my  admonitions 
seem  likely  to  be  cut  short ;  and  this 
matrimony  question  may  affect  the  dis^ 
positions  of  my  will,  Durham." 

"Consider  it  settled,  then,  I  be^, 
sir,"  said  Fane  seriously.  "I  shul 
never  marry." 

"I  shall  be  sony  toiind  you  serious, 
Durham.  A  bachelor's  life  is  but  a 
dreary  one.  Just  look  at  the  differ- 
ence between  me  and  my  friend 
Payne — he  b  rosy  and  happy,  and,  if 
he  were  lying  here,  he  would  have 
quite  a  family  meeting  assembled 
round  him — awhile  I  should  be  alone, 
but  for  a  nephew  who  has  no  great 
reason  to  care  about  mo,  and  a  &end 
whose  good-nature  brings  him  to  see 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  the  last  of  an 
old  acquaintance.  My  opinions  on 
the  subject  Pve  so  often  spoken  to 
you  of,  haven't  changed,  you  see,  in 
the  least — and  perlmps  I  shall  act 
upon  them." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"  smd  Fape. 
"  I  speak  my  deliberate  thought  when 
1  say  I  don't  intend  to  marry." 

Here  Miss  Betsy  tapt  at  the  door, 
to  say  that  Mr.  Durham's  supper  was 
ready. 

"Go  down  with  him,  Payne,"  said 
Mr.  Levitt  "  Fll  go  on  with  this  story 
here— 41  silly  thing;  but  swk  people 
mustn't  be  too  critical." 

"An  excellent  novel!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Payne—"  full  of  feeling." 

"Ay,  ay,  well  enough  for  that 
kind  of  trumpery,"  said  the  invalid, 
who  was  secretly  burning  to  know 
how  the  hero  ana  heroine  were  to  be 
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brought  togelhef  throufih  eucfa  a  bm 
of  difficulties ;  and  hia  niend'  and  his 
nephew,  after  Diakmg  a  few  arrange 
menta  for  hia  comrort^  went  down 
atairs  together. 

'Fane  diamiased  the  servant  who 
waited  at  table.  He  wished  to  open 
what  be  intended  to  be,  and  what 
proved,  a  very  hiteresting  conversa* 
tlon. 

«*  You're  a  v«y  old  friend  of  my 
uncle's,  Mr.  Payne,"  he  said.  **I've 
BO  often  heard  him  speak  of  yott)  that 
I  teem  almost  familiar  with  you, 
thoi^[fa  this  is  our  first  meeting." 
r^'^A  school  fiiendship,"  said  Mr. 
Payne;  ^and  it  baa  continued  un- 
broken ever  since." 

^  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Fane,  ^'what 
the  pursuit  was  I  was  really  engaged 
island  you  will  perceive  I  could  not 
mention  it  to  my  uncle.  The  fact  is, 
I  believe  I  was  on  the  pomt  of  dia* 
covering  my  counin  Laneley." 

Mr.  Payjie  dropt  his  Knife  and  fork, 
and  leant  back  in  his  ehaur.  ''You 
don't  say  so ! "  cried  he.  ^  Poor  Lang- 
ley — ^poor,  poor  Langley  1 " 

Fane  told  the  grounds  he  had  for 
smpectinff  Landey  and  the  ex-dnu 
go<«  Ondow  to  DO  one  and  the  same 
person. 

^  FoUowmg  some  fiunt  traces,"  said 
Fane,  "  I  reached  a  town  where,  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  a  ahop  window, 
I  saw  some  dzawinfla  which  I  recog- 
nised for  his.  Yon  Know  hia  gift  that 
way." 

^  Ay,  a  first-rate  draughtsman,  poor 
fellow,"  said  Mr.  Payne. 

*"  He  had  sold  these  for  a  trifle,  fiur 
below  their  value,  and,  as  I  found, 
had  left  the  town  only  tiie  day  before. 
I  therefore  felt  secure  of  bun  when 
your  letter  diverted  me  from  the  pur- 
Juit" 

^Poor    Landey!".  repeated     the 

r pathetic  w.  Payne.  ''Such  a 
sr  fellow  I  Draw,  sir!  he  had  the 
making  of  half-a-dozen  academiciana 
in  him — and  ride! — ^but  you've  seen 
hbn.ride,  of  course.  And  such  an 
actor! — nothing  like  him  off  the  Lon- 
don boards,  and  not  many  on  them 
equal  to  him,  in  my  oinnion.  And  to 
end  that  wa^,  I  don't  know  if  I  should 
like  to  see  him  again." 

"  You  can  perhaps  enlighten  ne  on 
a  point  I've  long  li^en  curious  about," 
■aid  Fane.    "  I  mean  the  real  cause  of 


fflytinele'a  dtepleaaure  to^rards  him — 
the  extravaganee  attribtited  to  lang- 
ley doesn't  sufficiently  account  for  k." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Payne,  "your  uncle 
would  have  foi^ven  lliat  rea^ 
enough.  He  pretended,  as  his  way 
is,  to  be  angner  at  it  than  he  was. 
But  the  real  cause  of  estrangement 
was  more  serious. 

"  Your  undo  finding,  by  Us  frequent 
applications  for  mone^,  that  accounts 
which  had  reached  him  of  Langiey's 
gambling  were  but  too  true,  at  length 
replied  to  a  request  for  a  hundred 
pounda  by  endosmg  a  check  to  that 
amount,  at  the  same  time  sajring  it 
was  the  last  he  must  expect,  fmd  ex- 
pressing his  displeasure  very  hardily. 
The  check  was  brought  to  our  bank 
the  next  day,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
it  had  been  cashed  that  it  was  sus- 
pected  that  the  original  amount,  both 
m  WMds  and  figures,  had  been  altered. 
Four  hundred  pounds  it  now  stood, 
and  that  smn  bad  been  paid  on  it 
The  1  had  eaailv  been  made  mto  a 
4,  and  the  woros  altered  to  coires* 
pond — neatly  enough,  but  not  so  like 
your  unde's  aa  to  pass  with  a  close 
scrutiny.  While  we  were  examining 
it,  your  unde  came  m,  hia  anxiety  on 
Luigley's  aecount  having  brought  hun 
to  town.  He  took  the  check,  looked 
at  it,  and  then  drew  me  aside.  '  lis 
forged,'  said  he;  'mine  was  for  a 
hundred:  but  not  a  word  of  this, 
Payne— let  it  pass  as  refirnlar-— tell  the 
clerks  'tis  all  right.'  iSis  was  a  ter- 
riUe  blow  to  him.  From  that  day  to 
this  we  have  heard  nothmg  of  Langley, 
nor  does  your  undo  ever  mention  his 
name;  aiMl  no  one  but  an  intimate 
friend  like  me  would  ffuess  how  much 
he  felt  the  dishonour.'' 

"But  Landey  must  have  known 
'twould  be  cnscoverod  immediately,'' 
said  Fane,  who  listened  with  deep  at- 
tention. 

"Ay — but  meantime  his  end  ra 
anawered.  The  money  was  paid, 
and  he  doubtless  calculated  that  your 
nnde  would  ratiier  lose  the  sum  than 
suffer  the  disgrace  of  exposure— and 
he  was  right." 

"I  ean^t  believe  hhn  guilty, "  soa 
Fane.     , 

"He  must  have  been  severely 
tempted,  poor  boy,"  said  Mr.  Payne— 
"always  so  open  and  upright;  bat 
there  can,  Fkn  afraid,  be  no  doubt  of 
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bk  gvfll  Goaridnv  hd  htm  aevw 
iboOT^d  his  fiu^  aoee^'' 

Aae  thought  for  a  mmate  or  two, 
•'No,"  he  8«d-*«<]io,  not  guQty,  I 
hope  and  hetieve.  No  gtiutv  num 
could  have  home  himself  as  he  has 
done  fliiioe.  But  there  is  now  more 
lesson  than  ever  for  resuming  my 
sesnih  for  hfan.  Yes,  yes;— I  must 
see  and  question  him  myself." 

"■  Where  do  you  believe  him  to  be  T 
asked  Mr.  Payne. 

"I  tnced  him  to  Frewenham,  in 
ohire>"  answesed  Fane. 

*«Frew«ihaml  God  bless  me  I 
Why,  my  daogfat^a  place.  Larches, 
is  doae  to  that  Fm  going  down 
there  in  a  day  or  two  to  see  Qrelia." 

''Oreliar  exehdmed  Fane;  ^'then 
Miss  Payne  is  your  daughter." 

**  Oh,  you  have  met,  Sien,  perhi^  t" 
said  Mr.  P|[yiie,  with  interest ;  **^  where 
and  when  T 

''At  the  Heronry,"  said  Fane. 
**  My  troop  is  at  Doddkigton,  the  towm 
nearest  to  where  Miss  Payne  was 
slaymg." 

•"Oh,  hoi  this  is  fortunate,"  ssid 
Mr,  Payne.  **  Ab  soon  as  your  unde 
gets  better,  we  will  go  down  together 
to  Frewenhsm.  Wr  friend  Levitt," 
he  resumed  presently,  "is,  I  see, 
much  disi^pointed  to  find  his  sur- 
mises as  to  yoitf  matrimonial  pros- 
peets  incorrect^  He  had  set  his 
heart  on  their  fulfihnent ;  and  some 
eniressions  of  admiration  for  some 
bay  m  a  kte  letter  of  yodrs,  pre- 
uped  hun  to  expect  some^ung  of  the 

Fane  coloured  deq>ly.  He  remem^ 
bered,  indeed,  that  writing  to  his 
nnde  one  evening,  sfter  a  delightful 
afternoon  passed  with  lady  Lm,  he 
had  suffered  his  admiration  to  over- 
flow in  expressions  which,  though 
they  seemed  to  hkn  slight  compared 
Willi  the  merits  of  tbe  subject,  were 
yet,  perhaps,  suflidently  warm  to 
warrant  his  uncle's  inferences.  It 
was  some  comfort  to  remember  that 
he  had  not  mentioned  her  name  in  this 
premature  effustoQ. 

"  My  uncle  seems  to  have  quite  a 
monomania  on  the  suljeot  of  my  be- 
coming a  Benedict,"  he  said  present- 
h,  by  way  of  breaking  an  awkward 
aitonce.  "  His  doctrine  would  have 
seemed  mors  consistent  had  he  incol- 
called  it  by  esample  as  well  as  by 


Itoecept  One  doesn't  often  see  a 
more  detennmed  bachelor." 

**  A  love  affair  vras  the  turning- 
pomt  of  your  uncle's  Hfe,"  said  Aur. 
Payne.  ''He  kAows  snd  feels  thst 
a  different,  and  how  much  happier 
man  he  might  have  been,  but  for  an 
early  disappomtment,  and  that  makes 
hhn  so  deaurous  to  see  you  comfortably 
established." 

"  Now,  do  you  know,"  said  Fane, 
"  I  can't,  by  any  effort  of  imagina- 
lioB,  fancy  my  uncle  m  love.  His 
proposals,  if  he  ever  reached  that 
point,  must  have  been  conveyed  in  an 
epigram." 

"  Your  uncle  is  a  ffood  deal  changed, 
hi  every  respect,  within  the  but  few 
years,  especially  since  that  sad  busi- 
ness of  poor  Langley,"  said  Mr.  Payne : 
"  but  I  scarcely  recosnise  in  him  now 
my  old  (or  rather,  I  iahould  say,  my 
young)  friend  Levitt  However,  y^n 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  Captam 
Durham,  that  your  uncle  knew  what 
it  was,  some  five-and-twenty  yesrs 
ago,  to  be  desperately  in  love.  He 
seemed,  too,  to  be  progressing  &f 
voivablj  with  the  ol^ect  of  his  affec- 
tions, tdl  a  gay  young  captam  in  the 
Guards  tumea  her  head  with  his 
attentions — Ci^ytain,  afterwards  CoU 
onel  Lee." 

''What  I  Bagot!"  said  Fane. 

"Ah,  you  know  hun,  then,"  ssid 
Mr.  Payne ;  "  then  you  also  know  it 
was  no*  great  alleviation  to  your 
uncle's  diaqipointment  to  find  a  msn 
like  Colonel  Lee  preferred  to  hfan. 
Lee,  it  seems,  had  no  serious  inten- 
tions, and  jilted  her— nand  your  uncle 
disdamed  to  renew  his  suit'^ 

This  account  seemed  to  Fsne  to 
throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  parts 
of  his  uncle's  character  wluch  he  had 
hitherto  been  unable  to  fathom. 

"Yes,"  resumed  Mr.  Pavne,  "yes; 
your  uncle  is  a  great  advocate  lor 
marriage,  and  certainly  'tis  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  though,  perhaps,"  he 
added  dubiously,  m  an  under  tone,  to 
hunself— ^'  perhi^M  it  may  be  done  onee 
too  often." 

Here  Mr.  Payne  left  Durham  while 
he  went  up  staus  to  visit  his  sick 
firiend,  and  presently  returned  to  siqr 
he  had  found  him  asleep,  and  thongfat 
he  had  better  not  be  disturbed  again. 
Shortly  afterwards,  finding  Dmam 
disposed  to  ruminate  over  what 
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he  had  heard  Uian  to  convene,  he 
\Ad  him  good  night  and  went  to 
bed. 

Fane's  meditations  were.interrapt- 
ed  by  Miss  Betsey,  Vho  came  in,  not 
altogether  free  from  an  odour  of  gin- 
and-water  to  express  her  gratifica- 
tion at  seeing  him  well.  Miss  Betsey 
was  a  thin  old  lady,  with  an  unsteady 
eye,  and  a  nose  streaked  with  Httie 
veins,  like  a  school-boy's  marble.  She 
wore  on  her  head  the  most  wonderful 
structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  cap,  ever 
seen.  It  was  a  kind  of  tower  of  mus* 
Un,  consisting  of  8ev0ral  stories  orna- 
mented with  ribbons,  and  was  fasten* 
ed  under  her  chin  with  a  broad  band 
like  a  helmet  Her  aged  anna  pro- 
truded through  her  sleeves,  which 
were  tight  as  far  as  the  elbow,  and 
sloped  out  wider  till  they  terminated 
half-way  to.  her  wrist,  where  a  pair  of 
black  mittens  commenced. 

**  Your  dear  uncle's  been  bad,  m- 
deed,"  said  Miss  Betsey,  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  **  I  a'most  thought 
we  would  have  lost  him,  Mr.  Durham  ; 
but  he's  better  now,  poor  dear.  But 
there's  no  knowicfg  what  might  hap- 

Een  yet,"  s<iid  Miss  Betsey,  shakfaig 
er  head;  **and  I've  had  a  thought 
concerning  you,  and  him,  and  another, 
Mr.  Durham."  Here  Miss  Betsey 
closed  her  snuff-box — which  was 
round,  black,  and  shining,  and  held 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  princes' 
mixture — and,  putting  it  in  ner  ample 
pocket,  laid  tne  hand  not  oocu[Hed 
mth  snuff  on  Fane's  shoulder  with 
amiable  frankness,  whteh  gin-and- 
water  generates  in  old  ladies.  **  Mr. 
Duiham,  your  dear-  uncle's  never  for- 
got your  cou«n.  Master  Langley — 
and  Would  be  a  grievous  thing  if  he 
was  to  leave  us''  (a  mild  form  of 
hinting  at  Mr.  Levitt's  decease)  **  with- 
out forgiving  him.  Couldn't  you  put 
in  a  word,  Mr.  Durham,  for  your  dear 
cousin  ?" 

**  The  very  thin^  I  intend,  Miss 
Betsey,"  returned  Fane,  **  as  soon  as 
it  can-  be  done  effectually." 

^'Ah,  Mr.  Durham,"  tiie  old  ladv 
went  on,  waxing  more  confidential, 
**  your  dear  uncle's  fond  of  you,  and 
well  he  may  be,  but  you're  not  to  him 
what  Master  lAugley  was; — ^no," 
repeated  the  old  lady,  shaking  her 
forefinger,  and  looking  sideways  at 
hun,  «'not  what  Biaster  Langley  was; 


and  your  dear  nnole*8  never  beoi  Hie 
the  same  man  since  that  poor  dear  boy 
left  us." 

"  You  seem  to  be  quite  as  fond  of 
him  as  my  uncle  ever  could  have  been^ 
Miss  Betsey,"  Fane  remarked. 

"Fondr  said  Miss  Betsey,  "who 
wasn't?  He  had  that  coaxing  wmy 
with  him  that  he  could" — she  cobi- 
Dieted  the  sentence  by  flourishing  her 
forefinger  in  the  air,  as  if  turning  an 
imaginary  person  round  it  **  Every- 
body was  fond  of  him ; — ^tiie  maias 
(the  pretty  ones  in  particular)  was 
a'most  too  fond  of  him — so  much  so, 
that  it  rather  interfered  with  th^ 
work." 

Fane's  smile  at  this  proof  of  his 
cousin's  irresistibility  called  forth  a 
playful  tap  on  the  shoulder  from  the 
old  vvffin,  who  presentiy  afterwards 
dived  down  into  her  pocket  for  her 
snuff-box,  and  screwing  off  the  lid, 
which  creaked  like  the  axle  of -a  stage 
waggon,  stimulated  her  reminiscencea 
wi£  a  pinch. 

"  Well-a^y  I  your  uncle's  nevw 
been  the  same  man  sbce.  Yon  don't 
know,  peihiqis "  (whispering  in  a  tone 
that  fismned  Fane's  cheek  with  a  ze- 
phyr combined  of  gin-and-water  and 
nrinces'  mixture),  ^  that  he  keeps 
Master  Langley's  room  locked  up  the 
same  as  the  poor  boy  last  left  it,  do 
you  ?  There  now,  I  said  so,"  giving 
him  a  gentie  slap  on  the  back,  and 
retreating  a  pace  as  he  answered  in 
the  negative  ;  ''  for  all  you  lived  here 
weeks  together,  on  and  off,  you  neyer 
knew  that  Come  with  me,"  added 
the  old  lady;  "Fve  got  the  key,  and 
we'll  go  in  there  together." 

Fane  willingly  followed  her,  taking 
deep  interest  in  all  firagments  of  his 
cousin's  history.  Arriving  at  the  door 
of  a  room  lookmg  out  on^the  lawn, 
Miaa  Betsey  stopf^  and,  after  some 
protracted  fumbling  at  the  keyhole, 
opened  it  **  Once  or  twkse,  when  he 
thought  nobody  was  watching  him, 
Fve  seen  your  uncle  coming  out  of 
this  door  with  tears  in  his  blessed 
eyes,"  said  she,  as  she  entered,  pr&> 
ceding  him  with  the  candle. 
*-The  rooms  were,  as  HiGss  Betey 
had  said,  just  as  their  former  occupant 
had  left  them.  The  pieces  of  a  fish- 
ing-rod, with  theu*  bag  lying  beside 
them,  were  scattered  on  the  taUe, 
togetiier  with  haddea,  coloured  worst. 
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eds,  peaeodcs'  heris,  and  other  mate- 
rials  for  fly-making.  An  open  book 
was  oB  the  window-seat,  and  an  un- 
finished sketch  in  oils  stood  on  an 
easel. 

"^  There,"  said  Miss  Betsey,  hold- 
ing the  candle  np  to  a  painting  over 
tlie  mantelpiece,  **  there  you  see  the 
dear  fellow  taking;  a  lep  that  none  of 
liie  others  wonla  fiuse.  Your  nncle 
was  so  proud  of  that  deed  that  he  got 
it  painted,  as  yoa  see — and  a  pretty 
penny  it  cost  him. '  There  were  other 
likenesses  of  him  here,  but  your  uncle 
put  'em  all  away  before  you  came  from 

Fane  iq>proached  to  look  at  the 
picture,  which  set  at  rest  any  uncer- 
tain^ that  might  remain  as  to  his 
cousin's  identity  with  the  rough-riding 
corporaL  There  was  the  same  hand- 
some face,  only  younger,  and  without 
the  mustache.  The  same  gay  air  and 
easy  seat  that  distingnishMi  the  dra- 
goon Onslow  on  horseback  appeared 
m  the  sportsman  there  represented, 
who  rode  a  gallant  bay  at  a  mrmidable 
brook,  with  a  rail  on  the  farther  side. 
The  work  was  highly  artistic,  bdng 
the  production  of  a  famous  animal- 
painter. 

At  this  stajKe  of  the  proceedings 
BiOss  Betsey's  feeling  seemed  to  over- 
power her.  She  wept  copiously,  and 
even  hiccupped  with  emotion;  and, 
setting  the  candle  on  the  table,  ab- 
ruptly retired. 

Fane  lingered  round  the  room,  look- 
ing at  the  backs  of  the  books,  and 
turning  over  portfolios  of  drawings, 
which  would,  of  themselves,  have 
indentified  the  hand  that  produced 
them  with  Onslow's,  as  exhibited  in 
the  sketch-book  of  Orolia.  Among 
these  was  a  coloured  drawing  of  his 
uncle— a  good  likeness — and  anuther 
of  the  artist  himself.  Fane,  looking  at 
tiie  bold  frank  lineaments,  intermillj 
pronounced  it  impossible  that  their 
possessor  could  have  been  guilty  of 
the  mean  and  criminal  action  imputed 
to  him.  He  pictured  to  himself,  and 
contrasted  his  cousin's  condition  be- 
fore he  lost  his  uncle's  favour,  with 
his  life  as  a  soldier,  and  decided  it  to 
be  contrary  to  experience  that  any 
one  could,  under  such  a  startling 
change    of  circumstances,    have   b^ 


haved  so  well,  had  he  been  conscious 
of  guilt 

After  some  time  spent  in  these  and 
similar  meditations,  suggested  by  tbe 
objects  around  him,  he  went  out  and 
locked  the  door.  Passing  the  house- 
keeper's room,  he  went  in  to  leave  the 
key.  Miss  Betsey  appeared  to  have 
been  aootiiing  her  emotions  with  more 
gin-and-water,  for  she  sat  still  in  her 
elbow-Hshair,  with  her  wonderful  struc- 
ture of  cap  fallen  over  one  eye,  in  a 
manner  tluit  rather  iinpaired  her  dig- 
nity, while  she  winked  tiie  remaining 
one  at  him  veith  a  somewhat  imbecile 
smile. 

^  Come,  Miss  Betsey,"  said  Faae, 
''let  me  see  you  to  bed" 

Miss  Betsey  rose,  and,  taking  his 
offered  arm,  they  proceeded  dowly 
along  the  passage  together.  ''By 
Jove,"  thought  Fane, "  if  those  youngs 
sters,  Bruce  and  Oates,  could  see  me 
now,  what  a  story  they'd  make  of  it  I" 

"You  must  make  haste  and  get  a 
wife,  Mr.  Durham,"  said  Miss  Betsey, 
v^ose  thoughts  seemed  to  be  taking  a 
tender  hue — ^  though,  to  be  sure,  yoirre 
not  sudi  a  one  for  the  ladies  as  Mr. 
Lang^ey  was" — and  here  the  old  lady 
commenced  the  relation  of  an  anecdote, 
in  which  a  certain  house-maid,  whom 
she  stigmatised  as  a  hussy,  bore  a  ]^t)- 
minent  part,  but  which  we  will  pot  res- 
cue from  the  obscurity  in  which  h^ 
somewhat  indistinct  utterance  veiled 
it 

Fane  opened  the  old  lady's  bedroom 
door,  and,  putting  the  candle  on  the 
table,  left  her,  not  without  a  misgiving 
that  she  might  possibly  set^  &fe 
to  her  cap,  and  consequently  to  the 
ceiling.  This  fear  impressed  him  so 
much  that  he  went  back  and  removed 
it  from  her  head,  and  with  it  a  row 
of  magnificent  brown  curia,  which 
formed  its  basis,  and,  depositing  the 
edifice,  not  without  vvonder,  on  the 
drawers,  he  wished  her  good  nu[ht, 
and  retreated;  but,  hearinff  her  ooor 
open  when  he  had  got  half-way  along 
the  passage,  he  looked  back,  and  saw 
Miss  Betsey's  head,  deprived  of  the 
meretricious  advantages  of  hair,  gauze, 
and  ribbon,  protruded  ahiningly  into 
the  passace,  as  she  smiled,  with  the 
utmost  Uandness,  a  supplementary 
goodnight 


vou  Lzziy. 
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OOSAL  RIHGS. 


Moittoomert's  well-known  lines 
in  praise  of  the  coral  polyps  have 
given  these  animals  a  tolerable  share 
of  poetical  celebrity.  Mr.  Darwin's 
ingenious  researches  have  invested 
them  with  a  degree  of  importance 
which  elevates  them  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  geological  power.  These  mi- 
nute creatures  are  now  entitled  to  a 
larger  share  of  consideration  than  the 
greatest  and  most  skilful  of  quadru- 
peds can  chiim.  All  the  elephants 
and  lions  which  have  been  quartered 
in  this  world  since  its  creation — all 
the  whales  and  sharks  which  have 
prowled  about  in  its  waters — have 
done  much  less  to  aflfect  its  physical 
features,  and  have  left  tai  slighter 
evidences  of  their  existence,  than  the 
zoophytes  by  whose  labours  the  coral 
•formations  hiave  been  reared.  For  the 
most  colossal  specimens  of  industry 
we  are  indebted  to  one  of  the  least 
promising  of  animated  things.  Com- 
paring their  humble  organization  with 
that  of  other  tribes,  we  feel  pretty 
much  the  same  sort  of  surprise  as  a 
man  might  express  were  he  told  that 
the  pyramids  and  temples  of  antiquity 
had  not  been  constructed  by  Egyp- 
tians or  Romans,  but  by  a  race  hke 
the  Earthmen  of  Africa,  or  by  a  set  of 
pigmies  like  the  Aztecs  now  exhibitmg 
•in  London. 

Though  the  works  now  before  us 
'have  b^n  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  the  substance  of  their  contents 
is  far  from  being  generally  known. 
Yet  ^e  beauty  of  the  results  at  which 
their  authors  have  arrived,  and  the 
interest  vdth  which  they  have  invested 
Ifae  coral  reefs,  may  well  recommend 
tiiese  volumes  to  universal  persual. 
While  Dana,  more  than  all  his  pre- 
decessors, has  illustrated  the  natural 
history  of  the  little  gelatinous  crea- 
tures by  which  ih%  coral  is  secreted, 
Darwin  has  described  the  growth  and 
jconsolidation  of  then-  labours  into 
lofty  and  extended  reefs,  and  con- 
nected these  with  the  broadest  and 
•most  striking  phenomena  of  physical 
geology.    The  toiling  of  the  minute 


zoophytes  in  the  production  of  vast 
masses  of  coral  rock  which  wall  round 
whole  islands,  and  stretch  then-  mund 
barriers  across  deep  and  stormy  seas, 
he  has  shown  to  oe  successful  only 
through  the  conjoined  operation  of 
those  wonderful  physical  forces  which 
are  now  lifting  and  now  lowering  large 
areas  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Mr.  Darwin's  views  not  only  exhibit 
a  charming  sample  of  scientific  induc- 
tion, but  carry  with  them  such  an  air 
of  probability,  that  the  most  cautious 
investigators  may  subscribe  to  them 
without  any  particular  demur.  Being 
the  result  of  very  extensive  inquiries, 
and  confirmed  by  collating  the  pecu- 
liarities of  many  reefs,  they  are 
grounded  upon  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  data  to  entitle  them  to  reasonable 
confidence.  We  propose,  in  the  pre- 
sent article,  to  indicate  some  of  the 
principal  steps  in  the  theory  which 
this  gentleman  has  propounded;  and 
that  the  reader  may  examine  them 
consecutively,  we  shall  imagine  an  in- 
telligent voyager  visiting  the  Padfic 
for  the  first  occasion  in  his  life.  As 
he  sails  across  that  noble  sheet  of 
water,  observing  vnth  a  phHosophic 
eye  every  object  which  presents  itself 
to  his  view,  he  suddenly  perceives  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea  a  long  low  range 
of  rock  against  which  the  surf  is  break- 
ing with  a  tremendous  roar.  He  is 
told  that  this  is  a  coral  reef;  and  hav- 
ing read  a  little  respecting  these  cu- 
rious productions,  he  resolves  to  in- 
vestigate them  carefully,  in  order  to 
fathom,  as  fiu*  as  possible,  the  mystery 
of  their  origin.  As  he  approaches,  the 
spectacle  grows  more  interesting  at 
every  step.  Trees  seem  to  start  up 
from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
flourish  on  a  beach  which  is  strewed 
with  listening  suid,  and  washed  by 
the  spray  of  enormous  billows.  When 
sufficiently  near  to  survey  the  pheno- 
menon 4LS  a  whole,  he  perceives  that 
he  has  before  him  an  extensive  ring 
of  stone,  set  in  an  expanse  of  waters, 
and  exhibiting  the  singular  form  of  an 
annular   island.      Launching   a  boat, 


'The  Structure  and  Dutribuium  of  Coral  Reeft,  By  Chaklks  Dabwix,  M.A., 
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and  fbllowmg  the  curve  of  the  shore 
for  some  dbtanee,  he  finds  at  length 
•B  (^leoing  through  which  he  pene- 
trates into  the  interior  of  the  ring. 
Once  entered,  he  floats  smoothly  on  a 
transparont  lake  of  bright  green  wa- 
ter, which  seems  to  have  been  walled 
in  from  the  rest  of  the  ocean,  as  if  it 
were  a  preserve  for  some  sort  of  nauti- 
cal game,  or  a  retreat  for  the  more 
delicate  chiss  of  marine  divinities. 
Its  bed  is  partudlj  covered  with  pure 
white  sand,  but  partly  also  witii  a 
gay  growth  of  coral — ^the  stems  of  this 
zoophyte  branching  out  like  a  plant, 
and  exhibiting  the  most  brilliant  di- 
versities of  colour,  so  that  the  floor  of 
the  lake  glows  like  a  sunken  grove. 
All  the  hues  of  the  spectrum  may  be 
seen  gleaming  below,  whilst  fishes 
scarcely  less  splendid  in  their  tints 
glide  to  and  fro  in  search  of  food 
amidst  the  shrubbeij  of  stone.  A 
fiinge  of  trees,  consisting  prindpally 
of  graceful  palms,  decorates  the  inner 
portion  of  the  ring,  and  when  sur- 
veyed from  the  centre  of  the  lagoon, 
this  edmng  of  verdure  springing  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pacific  presents  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  sights  the 
voyager  can  conceive.  Indeed,  as  he 
contemplates  the  tranquil  lake  within, 
and  listens  to  the  dash  of  the  surf 
without — as  he  runs  over  the  features 
of  this  beautiful  oasis  in  the  wilderness 
of  waters,  we  may  pardon  him  if  he 
almost  expects  to  be  accosted  by 
ocean  nymphs  or  startled  mermaids, 
and  indignantly  expelled  from  their 
private  retreat 

The  whole  structure  is  so  striking, 
that  the  most  careless  observer  must 
feel  some  ilttle  curiosity  to  ascertain 
its  origin.  Our  voyager  regards  it 
with  nmch  the  same  sort  <^  interest 
as  an  intelligent  wanderer  would  dis- 
play, were  he  to  stumble  upon  a  ring 
of  blocks  like  those  at  Abuiy  or  Stone- 
henge  in  some  distant  desert.  In  or- 
der to  pursue  his  inquiries  svstemati- 
eally,  he  proceeds  to  note  oown  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  scene. 
The  first  peculiarity  which  arrests  his 
consideration,  is  the  circular  form 
which  the  rock  assumes.  Thouch  far 
from  constituting  a  smooth  and  per- 
fect ring,  its  outline  is  suflSciently  de- 
finite to  rivet  the  attention  at  once. 
Then  he  observes  that  the  outer  por- 
tion ef  the  annnlus  scarcely  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  whilst  the  inner 


portion — the  bank  on  which  the  belt 
of  trees  is  mounted — is  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height  at  lAie 
utmost.  From  this  he  infers  that 
the  agency  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  structure  was  probably  restricted 
in  its  upward  range.  Next  he  notices 
that  the  ring  itself— that  is,  the  wall 
of  rock  enveloping  the  lake,  thou^ 
by  no  means  uniform  in  br^th — is 
not  more,  perhaps,  than  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  across  in  any  part  of 
its  extent :  this  seems  to  say,  that  the 
agency  was  also  restrained  by  circum- 
stances in  its  lateral  expansion.  Afain, 
as  he  runs  his  eye  along  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  reef,  he  remarks  that  it 
is  not  quite  continuous,  the  ring  being 
broken  here  and  there  by  openings, 
through  one  of  which  he  himself 
passed  into  the  faigoon.  if  he  then 
endeavours  to  estimate  the  size  of  the 
whole  formation  with  its  included 
lake,  he  may  find  it  in  this  particular 
case  to  be  eight  or  ten  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Should  he  stoop  down 
to  examine  the  material  of  which  the 
reef  is  composed,  he  will  discover  it 
to  be  dead  coral  rock  mixed  with  sand 
where  it  is  not  washed  by  the  sea; 
but  on  breaking  off  a  fragment  where 
it  is  covered  with  water,  he  may  ob- 
serve multitudes  of  little  worms,  or 
curiously  shaped  polyps,  which,  in- 
competent as  they  seem,  are  in  reality 
the  architects  of  the  pUe.  But  perhi^ 
the  most  significant  circumstance  to 
be  noticed  is  ihe  difierence  in  depth 
between  the  internal  lagoon  and  the 
external  ocean.  If  he  takes  soundings 
within  the  reef,  he  ascertains  that  the 
water  is  comparatively  shallow,  the 
slope  of  the  rock  beneath  the  lake 
being  tolerably  gentle,  and  the  depth 
rarely  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
fathoms.  Let  him  cross  the  ring, 
however,  pushing  his  way  throum 
the  belt  of  trees;  and  on  trying  the 
experiment  hi  the  contrary  direction, 
seawards,  he  finds  that  the  ground 
shelves  downwards  gradually  under 
the  water,  until  it  reaves  a  depth  of 
five-and-twenty  fathoms,  after  which 
it  planges  precipitously  into  the  abyss. 
So  abrupt,  indeed,  does  the  descent 
become  when  this  point  has  been  atr 
tained,  that  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  reef  he  cannot 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a 
line  of  two  hundred  fathoms.  K, 
then,  our  explorer  were  capable  of 
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eadBtinff  under  water  for  a  while,  and 
could  be  lowered  to  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  he  would  see  before  him  an 
enormous  cone  or  mound  of  rock 
ahooting  upwards  through  the  liquid 
to  a  prodigious  heisfat,  its  summit 
being  hollowed  into  a Idnd  of  cup  or" 
riiallow  basin,  the  rim  of  this  lofty 
▼ase  just  peering  above  the  level  of 
the  waves,  and  its  interior  being  par- 
tially inlaid  with  a  gorgeous  and 
flower-like  ^owth  of  coral. 

Now,  wiUiout  glancing  at  minor  de- 
tails, it  must  be  admitted  that  our 
voyager  has  stumbled  upon  a  fine  phy- 
sical problem.  As  the  Kound  Towera 
i£  Ireland  have  constituted  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  questions  on  shore, 
so  these  coral  towers  of  the  tropics 
seem  to  jpresent  an  equally  perplexing 
nwstery  for  the  sea.  In  the  course 
of  lus  researches,  however,  he  detects 
a  circumstance  wluch  appears  to  be 
perfectly  paradoxical.  Climbing  the 
oliff  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
he  perceives  that  the  creatures  which 
produce  the  coral  cannot  exist  at 
any  greater  depths  below  the  sur- 
&ce  than  from  twenW  to  five-and- 
twenty  fathoms.  Within  that  limit, 
upwaras,  the  rock  is  covered  with  life ; 
below,  it  is  tenantless  and  dead.  Yet, 
descending  as  the  structure  of  coral 
does  to  inuneasurably  greater  depths, 
the  question  naturally  arises  —  how 
could  the  animal  ever  toil  where  it  can- 
not even  live  %  How  has  that  part  of 
the  edifice,  which  lies  buried  in  a 
region  where  no  sunbeam  ever  pierces, 
been  built  by  architects  whose  range 
of  activity  is  comparatively  so  re- 
stricted? 

Broodlnff  over  an  inquiry,  which 
only  adds  niel  to  his  curiosity,  he  pro- 
ceeds on  his,  cruise.  He  has  already 
noted  the  promuient  features  of  one 
particular  reef,  which  exhibits  a  coral 
construction  in  its  simplest  shap&— 
namely,  as  a  ring  endosmg  a  kigoon. 
He  now  falls  in  with  specimen  after 
qiecimen  of  a  similar  class,  and  care- 
fully observes  the  differences  in  chuac- 
ter  they  present  In  point  of  shape, 
he  finds  that  some  are  oval,  others 
l^reatlv  elon^ted,  and  many  veiy 
VlfS^  ^^  urregular  in  their  form. 
Here  is  one  like  a  bow,  and  there 
another  like  a  horse  shoe,  whilst  none 
ean  be  said  to  be  ceometrically  round. 
in  regard  to  size,1ie  meets  with  ree& 
which  are  a  angle  mile  only  in  cKa- 


meter,  and  then  with  others,  wfaieh 
amount  to  as  many  as  fifty,  sixty,  or 
even  more.  If  he  compares  the 
various  rings,  he  observes  that  some 
are  perforated  by  few  openmgs,  and 
in  rare  cases  there  are  none— the 
fissures  having  apparently  been  filled 
up  with  sand  or  detritus,  so  as  to  foim 
a  continuous  girdle  round  the  lake. 
But,  in  other  instances,  the  reef  is  so 
freely  intersected  by  these  openings, 
that  the  ring  itself  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  small  lalandB 
arranged  upon  an  extensive  curve. 
In  general,  however,  he  perceives  that 
the  channels  connecting  the  ocean 
with  the  lagoon  are  confined  more 
especiallj^  to  that  side  of  the  struc- 
ture wmch  is  least  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  wind ;  and  as  he  is  sail- 
ing within  the  region  of  the  trade- 
winds,  the  portion  of  the  reef  whidi 
fronts  the  breeze  and  the  iMllowper- 
petually,  appeals  to  be  more  lofty  and 
substantial  than  the  other.  Glancing, 
too,  at  the  bank  which  carries  tb» 
fringe  of  trees,  he  observes  that  it 
never  seems  to  rise  higher  than  a  cer- 
tain level  in  any  case  whatever ;  and  as 
he  finds  that  it  'consists  chiefly  of 
sand  and  sediment,  he  concludes  that 
it  has  been  heaped  up  by  the  waves 
themselves.  The  vegetation.  Indeed, 
which  frequently  gives  such  a  gay 
and  graceful  aspect  to  coral  rocks, 
does  not  always  giadd^i  the  eye; 
but,  where  it  is  wanting,  he  infers 
that  the  circumstances  voiich  favour 
the  dissemination  of  seeds  or  the 
growth  of  plants,  have  failed  to  operate 
as  yet,  but  may,  perhaps,  in  process 
of  time  produce  their  accustomed 
effects.  Comparing  also  the  depth  of 
the  lagoons  with  tlmt  of  the  surround- 
ing ocean,  he  ascertains  that  the  strik- 
ing discrepancy  wluch  attracted  his 
attention  in  the  first  reef  he  examined, 
obtains  to  a  considerable  degree  in 
every  subsequent  instance:  however 
shallow  the  sea  may  be  witlun  the 
ring,  its  depth  rapidly  increases,  and 
frequently  becomes  quite  unfathom- 
able at  no  sreat  distance  without 
Findmg,  then,  Siat  though  certain  (fif- 
ferences  exist  in  the  formations  he  has 
abready  inspected,  yet  certain  general 
features  of  resemblance  invariably 
prevail,  he  concludes  that  all  of  these 
structures  are  due  to  the  operation  of 
a  kmdred  agency.  But  here,  there 
ariaea    anotlMr   peiplezing  questioa. 
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If  he  mnat  admit— and  the  admiaaioii 
is  inevitable — ^that  the  coral  pojypa 
have  been  the  builders  of  these  piles, 
how  can  he  suppose  that  a  nnmbidr  of 
small  animals,  each  labouring  sepa- 
rately, as  it  were,  could  erect  an  im- 
mense wall  of  rock,  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, which,  though  far  from 
regular  in  its  composition,  shall  yet 
euibit  any  marked  iqiproach  to  a 
circle,  an  oval,  a  horse  shoe,  or  any 
o^r  symmetrical  form?  Still  more, 
how  could  they  build,  not  one,  but  in- 
numerable reefs,  differing  in  various 
particulars,  but  all  indicating  some 
common  principle  of  construction  t 
How  is  he  to  explain  the  appearance 
of  co-operation,  where,  from  me  nature 
of  the  creatures,  he  cannot  imagine 
any  intentional  co-operation  to  exist? 
A  troop  of  moles  working  beneath  « 
field  will  never  cast  up  a  succession 
of  hillocks  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  all  combine  to  form  a  spacious 
circle,  or  any  other  regular  and  definite 
figure.  K,  therefore,  he  is  compelled 
to  believe  that  a  number  of  insignifi- 
cant creatures  like  the  coral  polyps 
are  capable  of  executing  such  prodi- 

§ious  undertakings,  wanting,  as  they 
o,  the  intelligence  which  enables 
higher  beings  to  carry  out  a  coherent 
scheme,  he  must  look  for  an  explana- 
tion, not  in  the  instincts  of  the  ani- 
mals, but  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  pursue  their  toils. 

Hitherto,  however,  our  voyager  has 
only  encountered  reefs  of  one  class — 
namely,  '^atoUs,"  or  lagoon  islands. 
He  looks  anxiously,  therefore,  in  the 
hope  of  falling  in  with  a  specimen  of 
a  different  description.  He  knows 
that  if  a  process  is  too  slow  in  its  action 
to  admit  of  direct  observation,  yet  its 
character  may  probably  be  ascertained 
by-  comparing  several  cases  where  the 
same  agency  is  employed — ^that  is,  by 
criticising  &e  phenomenon  in  distinct 
stages  of  development.  He  proceeds 
on  his  voyage,  and  at  length  is  fortu- 
nate enou|o;h  to  meet  with  a  coral  for- 
mation which  varies  in  type  from  those 
already  inspected.  There  is  the  same 
sort  of  ring  springing  hastily  from  the 
sea ;  but  instead  of  an  internal  lagoon 
the  central  space  is  occupied  by  sT 
beautiful  and  populous  island,  leaving 
only  a  belt  of  water  between  the  reef 


and  the  shore.  Where  all  the  ele- 
ments of  such  a  scene  are  sufficiency 
cksfined,  a  more  charming  spectacle 
can  hardlv  be  conceived.  The  land 
appears  like  a  pleasant  i»cture  framed 
in  coral.  Round  a  group  of  moun« 
tuns  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  isle, 
there  runs  a  verdant  zone  of  soQ-^ 
next  comes  a  girdle  of  tranquil  water- 
then  a  ring  of  coral — and  last,  a  band 
of  snowy  oreakers,  where  the  swell  of 
the  ocean  is  shattered  into  surf.  The 
island  of  Tahiti,  whose  mountains 
rise  to  tiie  height  of  seven  thousand 
feet,  and  whose  greatest  breadth  is 
about  thirty-six  miles,  is  almost  en- 
compassed by  a  reef  of  this  descrip- 
tion. When  this  spot  is  approached 
so  as  to  make  the  separate  objects 
visible,  the  appearance  oecomes  quite 
striking.  *'£ven  upon  the  steep  sur- 
face of  the  cliff,  vegetation  abounds; 
the  belt  of  low  land  is  covered  with 
the  tropical  trees  peculiar  to  Poly- 
nesia, while  the  hign  peaks  and  wall- 
faced  mountains  in  Sie  rear  are  covered 
with  vines  and  creeping  plants.  Tliis 
verdure  is  seen  to  rise  from  a  quiet 
girdle  of  water,  which  is  again  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  of  breakers  dashing 
in  snow-white  foam  on  the  encircling 
reefs  of  coral.*^  Pertiaps,  however, 
the  descent  of  the  waves  upon  the 
ring—- curiinfi^  and  chafing  like  coursers 
suddenly  curbed— constitutes  the  most 
magnificent  feature  of  the  scene.  '*The 
long  rolling  billows  of  the  Pacific, 
arrested  by  this  natural  barrier,  often 
rise,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  above 
its  surface,  and  then,  bending  over 
it,  their  foaming  tops  form  a  graceful 
liquid  arch,  glittering  in  the  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun,  as  if  studded  wiui  bril- 
liants; but  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectator  can  follow  the  splendid 
aqueous  gallerv  which  they  appear  to 
have  reared,  with  loud  and  hollow  roar 
they  fall  in  magnificent  desolation, 
and  spread  the  gigantic  fabric  in  froth 
and  spray  upon  the  horizontal  and 
gently  broken  surface  of  the  coral,''! 

With  a  reef  like  this  before  him  our 
explorer  may  now  collect  some  addi- 
tional data  which  will  help  him  a  few 
steps  onwards  in  his  inquiry.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  formation  of  this 
class,  and  those  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, consists  principally  in  the  sub- 


*  WiLKics*8  ITnUed  State*  Expiring  Expedition,  voL  ii  p.  U(\  (ed.  1862.) 
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stitiitioli  of  aa  internal  island  for  a 
lagoon.  Were  that  island  pared 
away  or  dug  out,  a  simple  lake  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  coral  rock  would 
be  left.  The  one  structure  would 
pass  into  the  other  by  the  erasure  of 
the  central  land.  But  here  again  he 
has  stumbled  over  a  difficulty  appa^ 
rently  as  great  as  any  he  has  pre- 
viously encountered ;  for  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  lar^ 
areas  or  lofty  hills  could  be  readily 
expunged  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  There  is  a  sta^e,  however — 
call  it  rather  a  pause— m  the  reason- 
ing process,  when  the  great  master  of 
inductive  logic  recommends  that,  after 
having  arranged  all  our  available  facts, 
and  extracted  from  them  all  the  in- 
ferences they  can  legitimately  supply, 
we  should  allow  the  mind  to  take  a 
little  leap  forward,  just  by  way  of 
venture,  and  see  what  conclusions  it 
will  suggest.  In  short,  we  are  to 
send  for  the  imagination,  yoke  it  to 
the  materials  we  have  accumulated, 
and  observe  in  what  direction  it  will 
conduct  us.  Our  explorer  does  this. 
He  sets  that  faculty  to  work — ^with 
due  discretion,  however — and  in  a 
short  time  it  hints  to  him  that  islands 
may  possibly  sink  down  slowly  in  the 
ocean  by  the  action  of  the  subter-^ 
ranean  forces.  And  if  so,  would  not 
that  explain  everything? 

He  proceeds,  therefore,  to  inquiry 
how  this  supposition  will  work;  for 
there  are  many  conditions  which  it 
must  satis^,  and  many  puzzles  which 
it  must  solve,  before  its  probability 
can  be  affirmed.  In  the  first  place, 
the  coral  polyps,  as  we  have  seen,  can 
only  operate  within  a  limited  depth  of 
water,  which  has  been  roughly  fixed 
at  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  fathoms. 
Mr.  Dana,  indeed,  considers  that  six- 
teen fathoms  will  perhaps  measure  the 
whole  extent  of  the  region  assigned 
to  the  principal  artificers.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  creatures  laid  the 
foundation  of  any  particular  reef,  they 
must  have  done  so  in  shoal  water,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  land.  Next, 
where  a  small  isle  issues  from  a  pro- 
found sea,  it  will  in  general  be  toler- 
ably regular  in  shape;  because,  with 
relation  to  the  bed  of  that  sex^  it  must 
in« reality  be  a  kind  of  mountain: 
therefore,  as  the  corjU  builders  find  the 
requisite  range  of  water  in  the  zone 
which  encircles  the  shore,  the  reef  they 


fonn  wUi  be  tolerably  regular  too. 
Hence  the  circular  or  cnrvOinear  out* 
line  which  these  stroctores  generally 
assume.  Then,  if,  after  the  basement 
of  such  a  ring  has  been  made,  the  land 
should  begin  to  descend  slowly,  the 
polype  must  proceed  to  raise  the  edi- 
fice story  after  story,  for  thus  alone 
can  they  keep  themselves  within  the 
region  of  vitality;  and  here  we  have 
an  explanation  of  the  singular  fact, 
that  the  reef,  where  it  constitutes  a 
true  atoll,  or  coral  lasoon,  usually 
ascends  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
singular  fact  we  call  it ;  because,  if  we 
consider  how  variable  are  the  heights 
of  any  series  of  mountains  on  land, 
the  equality  of  stattre  which  distin- 
guishes these  marine  elevations  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  result  K  it 
were  possible  for  some  great  giant  to 
run  the  palm  of  his  laaad  along  the 
tops  of  the  Andes  or  Himalayas,  it 
would  describe  a  very  irregular  sweeps 
rising  or  falling  with  every  peak  it 
visited ;  but  were  he  to  draw  it  over 
the  summits  of  a  succession  of  atolls, 
though  these  might  stretch  through  a 
space  thousands  of  miles  in  length,  he 
would  scarcely  perceive  any  difference 
whatever  in  point  of  altitude.  It  wiU 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  unifonnity 
characterising  these  Alps  of  the  ocean 
is  a  circumstance  whidi  our  explorer^s 
hypothesis  readily  solves.  But  in  rais^ 
ing  their  embankment  higher,  it  is 
clear  that  the  animals  must  build  up 
vertically,  and  hence  the  abrupt  or 
precipitous  face  which  it  presents 
externally  towards  the  deep  water. 
Landwai^,  again — ^that  is,  within  the 
reef — ^the  pigmy  architects  will  labour 
more  feebly,  because  it  is  found  that 
the  kind  of  polyps  which  exist  in 
smooth  still  water  are  more  delicate 
in  their  productions  than  their  gallant 
little  brethren  who  flourish  amoncst 
the  breakers.  This  serves  to  explain, 
again,  why  there  is  an  interval  of  fluid 
left  between  the  rising  reef  and  the 
sinking  shore;  but  as  the  land  sub- 
sides, the  space  which  it  occupies 
vdthin  the  magic  ring  will  obviously 
diminish,  whilst  the  space  covered  by 
water  will  proportionately  increase. 
The  girdle  of  coral  will  not  maintain 
its  original  dimensions,  because  the 
polyps  will  probably  incline  inwards, 
instead  of  building  directly  upwards; 
but  the  contraction  of  the  ring  will 
proceed  slowly,  because  the  wall  is 
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iavariably  steep  seawards,  even  if  it 
should  not  be  altogether  precipitous. 
Finally,  when  the  island  is  fairly 
drowned,  when  we  have  got  its  whole 
body  well  under  water,  we  shall  have 
an  enormous  mass  of  coral  raised  by 
successive  additions  of  coral  skeletons,. 
and  resting  upon  a  ba^  which  may 
be  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  A  zone  of  rock,  constituting 
the  rim  of  the  structure,  will  just' show 
itself  above  ihe  waves,  whilst  within 
this  zone  sleeps  a  shallow  lake,  where 
the  polype,  for  various  reasons,  have 
not  followed  the  ^wth  of  the  ring 
with  equal  rapidity,  or  where  the 
sediment  deposited  has  not  accumu- 
lated in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  up 
the  interior.  And  when  the  lake  is 
obliterated,  as  ultimately  it  may  be, 
ttther  by  the  labours  of  the  feebler 
animals,  or  by  the  deposition  of  de- 
tritus from  the  reef,  we  diall  have  the 
platform  of  a  new  country  where  tro- 
pical forests  may  some  day  flourish, 
vriiere  towns  and  villages  may  here- 
after arise,  and  where  man  may  ex- 
hibit the  strange  and  mingled  play  of 
virtue  and  vice,  which  has  marked  his 
footsteps  from  the  first  **  The  calcare- 
ous sand  lies  undisturbed,  and  offers, 
to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants  cast 
npon  it  by  the  waves,  a  soil  upon  which 
they  rapidly  grow,  to  overshadow  its 
dazzling  white  surface.  Entire  trunks 
of  trees,  which  are  carried  by  the 
rivers  from  other  countries  and  islands, 
find  here,  at  length,  a  resting-place, 
after  many  wanderings:  with  these 
come  some  small  annuals,  such  as  in- 
sects and  lizards,  as  the  first  inhabit- 
ants. Even  before  the  trees  form  a 
wood,  the  sea-birds  nestle  here ;  stray 
land-birds  take  refuge  in  the  bushes ; 
and  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the 
work  has  been  long  since  completed, 
man  appears,  and  builds  his  hut  on  the 
fruitful  soil."* 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sup- 
position of  a  slow  descent  of  the  land 
appears  to  meet  the  prominent  require- 
ments of  the  case ;  and  however  start* 
ling  the  assumption  might  seem  when 
first  suggesteo,  yet  the  pressure  of 
certain  conditions,  which  this  theory 
alone  can  sustain,  renders  its  adoption 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  inevitable. 
But,  says  the  explorer,  if  this  hypo- 
thesis be  correct,  it  should  follow  that. 


as  the  eankmg  isle  may  vary  m  alti- 
tude m  different  parts — as  it  may 
have  several  peaks  or  elevated  dis- 
tricts—all these  higher  portions  must 
be  left  projecting  out  of  the  water  for 
some  time  after  the  lower  lands  have 
been  entirely  submerged.  Accord* 
ingly,  we  may  expect  to  discover 
coral  reefs,  containing  within  their 
drcuit  several  small  isuuids,  the  relics 
of  some  larger  district  which  has  died 
a  watery  ^th.  And  this  is  just 
what  frequently  occurs.  The  two 
isles  of  Raiatea  and  Tahaa,  for  ex- 
ample, are  included  in  one  reef.  The 
group  known  as  Gambler's  Islands 
consists  of  four  large  and  a  few 
■smaller  islets  encirclM  by  a  single 
ring.  The  reef  of  Hogoleu,  which  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  m 
circuit,  contains  ten  or  eleven  islands 
in  its  spacious  lagoon. 

So,  again,  says  our  explorer,  as 
islands  are  frequently  arranged  in  clus- 
ters, it  should  follow  that,  ff  the  areaa 
whereon  any  of  these  groups  were 
stationed,  have  subsided,  whole  arM' 
pda^oes  of  coral  reefs  ought  to  exist 
Ana  some  of  these  archipelagoes  may 
be  expected  to  exhibit  a  series  of  per- 
fect lagoons,  where  the  land  has  been 
fairiy  submerged ;  whilst  others,  where 
the  process  is  less  advanced,  or  the 
ground  more  elevated,  ought  to  pre- 
sent a  series  of  reef-endrded  islands 
merelv.  Here  also  the  theory  is  fully 
corroborated  by  facts.  Low  Archi- 
pelago Lb  composed  of  about  eighty 
atolls;  and  of  the  thirty-two  groups 
examined  by  Captain  Beechy,  twen^- 
nine  then  possessed  the  internal  lakes 
which  we  have  seen  are  characteristic 
of  this  class ;  the  remaining  three  hav- 
ing passed,  as  he  believed,  from  the 
same  condition  originally  to  the  dig- 
nity of  closed  or  consolidated  reefs. 
The  Society  Archipelago,  again,  con- 
sists of  tolerably  elevated  islands,  en- 
circled by  coral  ledges,  and  lying  in  a 
direction  almost  parallel  to  the  Uist 

Indeed,  it  will  be  readily  imagined 
that  the  shape  and  character  of  the 
coral  formations  must  be  considerably 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  site 
upon  which  they  are  reared.  They 
will  assume  different  aspects  accord- 
ing to  the  physical  configuration  of 
the  land  to  be  entombed.  They  must 
be  interrupted  where  the  water  is  too 
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deep^  or  the  ahore  too  preeipitoiw  to 
penoit  the  artificers  to  acquire  a  proper 
footing.  They  will  ezhifatt  breachea 
where  the  deacent  of  cold  streama 
from  the  moiintain  heights,  or  the 
preaeDce  of  mud  carried  down  by 
rivers,  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
the  creatures  to  pursue  their  avoca- 
ticMDS.  They  may  also  adopt  pecu- 
liar forma  where  the  lowering  of  the 
ground  may  not  have  taken  plaee  grad- 
ually, or  where  from  some  eeoentric 
action  of  the  subterranean  force,  one 
portion  may  have  sunk  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  from  the  rest  A 
reef  may,  therefore,  be  submerged  in 
pert,  or,  as  in  some  instances,  tfa^ugh- 
out  its  whole  extent.  Thus,  in  the 
Peros  Banhos  Atoll,  fonning  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chagos  group  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a  portion  of  the  ring  dips  under 
water  for  a  distance  of  about  nine 
miles.  This  sunken  segment  consists 
of  a  wall  of  dead  coral  rock,  lying  at 
an  average  depth  of  five  fathoms  be- 
low the  surface,  but  corresponding  in 
breadth  and  curve  with  the  exposed 
reef,  of  which  it  is  obviously  the  com- 
plement Or  a  ling  may  be  wholly 
submarine.  The  same  group  affords, 
amongst  others,  an  admirable  example 
of  th&  in  the  Speaker's  Bank,  which 
is  described  as  a  well-defined  annulus 
of  dead  coral,  let  down  into  the  sea  to 
a  depth  of  six  or  eight  fathoms,  with 
a  lagoon  twenty-two  fathoms  deep 
and  twenty-four  miles  across.  It  is 
i^parently  a  drowned  aloU.  Hence 
from  these,  or  from  other  causes,  such 
as  the  action  of  the  sea,  the  killing  of 
the  zoophytes  by  exposure  or  other- 
wise, we  may  tiave  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  model  reef. 

As  yet  we  have  only  m^itioned  two 
piincipol  types  of  structure— first,  the 
aU>Us  or  coral-laffoons ;  and,  second, 
the  encircUng  rtqz.  But  we  may  here 
refer,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  to  a  third 
and  an  important  class — namely,  the 
2M>rrter  reef%.  These  are  extensive 
lines  of  coral  masonry,  which  puraue 
their  course  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  but  with  a  degree  of 
conformity  to  its  outline,  sufficient  to 
prove  that  some  relationship  subsista 
oetween  them.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, surround  an  island  like  the  en- 
drding  reefs.  The  West  Coast  of 
New  Caledonia  is  anned  with  a  reef 
of  this  character,  400  miles  in  length ; 
but  in  some  parts  it  is  sixteen  miles 


distant  from  the  shore,  and  aetdom  ap- 
proaches it  nearer  than  eight  mUes  in 
any  other  quarter.  This  great  ledge  of 
coral  rock  is,  moreover,  prolonged  for 
160  miles  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island;  and  then,  returning  in 
the  form  of  a  loop^  and  t^minating  on 
the  opposite  shore,  seems  to  intimate 
that,  in  ancient  days.  New  Caledonia 
was  of  much  greater  extent  in  thia 
direction  than  it  is  at  present  There 
is  a  still  more  magnificent  specimen  of 
the  barrier  reef  on  the  north-east  of 
Australia.  This  noble  coral  lid^  is  a 
thousand  nules  in  length.  Its  distance 
from  the  coast  is  generally  between 
twenty  and  thirty  nmes,  but  occasion- 
ally as  much  as  seventy.  The  depth 
of  the  sea  vdthin  the  barrier  is  finxn 
ten  to  twenty-five  ^kthoms,  but  at  the 
southern  extremity  it  increases  to 
forty,  or  even  sixty.  On  the  other  side» 
without  the  barrier,  the  ocean  is  almost 
unfathomable.  The  breadth  of,  thia 
embankment  varies  from  a  few  hun- 
dred yaids  to  a  mile,  and  it  is  only  at 
distant  intervals  that  it  b  intersected 
by  channels  through  whksh  vessels 
may  enter.  It  is  a  causeway  for 
giants,  and  yet  the  architects  were 
mere  polyps  1 

It  is  time,  however,  that  our  voy* 
ager  should  proceed  to  verify  the  sup- 
position his  fimcy  suggested.  As  yet 
he  has  adduced  no  proof  that  subsi- 
dence is,  or  has  been,  the  order  of  the 
day  where  its  results  are  supposed  to 
appear.  He  knows  that  mountains 
and  islands  must  not  be  sunk  by  a 
mere  assumption,  however  pbiuaibly 
that  assumj^on  may  seem  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  reefs.  Now,  it  la 
an  admitted  fact  that,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  globe,  extenave  redone  have 
been  hoisted  up,  some  sudffenly,  some 
slowly;  wlulst  othera  have  gone  down 
in  the  world  just  as  suddenly  or  as 
slowly.  The  coast  of  Chili  and  the 
adjoining  district,  as  is  well  known, 
were  once  elevated  several  feet, 
throughout  an  area  of  perhaps  100,000. 
square  miles,  in  the  course  of  a  sii^e 
night  Sweden  has  long  been  rising 
in  its  northern  portion,  and  sinking  in 
its  southern,  as  if  it  were  plajrine  at 
see-saw  on  a  magnificent  scale.  But 
we  want  evidence  from  the  coral  local- 
ities themselves.  Of  course,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  testimony  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  limiteid;  be- 
cause the  question  rektes  to  a  tardy 
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mo¥6iiient,  opemtmg  tfaroosli  ages, 
and  occurriiig  in  rc^ona  wnich  may 
be  wholly  amahabitect  or  else  peopled 
by  tattooed  and  nnphilosophk»I  sa- 
vages. But  there  seems  to  be  toler- 
abfe  proof  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
For  instance,  in  an  island  called 
Pouynipate,  in  the  Caroline  Archipe- 
lago, one  Yoyager  describes  the  nuns 
of  a  town  which  is  now  accessible  only 
by  boats,  the  waves  reaching  to  the 
steps  of  the  houses.  Of  oourse,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  founders  of  that 
place  would  build  their  habitations  in 
the  water;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be 
inferred  that  this  spot  is  in  course 
of  depression.  Such,  according  to  the- 
ory, should  be  its  condition,  oecause 
it  consists  of  land  encircled  by  a  reef 
—that  is,  of  land  which  must  all  van- 
ish before  the  formation  easL  be  con- 
verted into  a  true  coral-lagoon.  At 
Keeling  Island,  again,  Mr.  Darwin 
observed  a  storehouse,  the  basemenjt 
of  which  was  originally  above  high- 
water,  but  which  was  then  daily  wash- 
ed by  the  tide.  Many  other  instances 
of  the  same  sort  might  be  advanced; 
but  there  is  still  more  striking  evi- 
dence on  this  point,  perhaps,  m  the 
existence  of  certain  reefs  which  may 
now  be  introduced  as  links  in  the 
theory,  or  rather  as  tests  by  which  its 
validity  may  be  tried.  These  have 
been  s^^led  "shore"  or  "fringing" 
reefs.  They  differ  from  the  other 
dasses  in  the  shallowness  of  the  foun- 
dation on  which  they  rest,  and  in  the 
closeness  of  their  approach  to  the 
land — either  lining  the  shore  itself, 
or,  if  separated,  leaving  a  channel  of 
no  great  depth  between  the  coral  bank 
and  the  coast  Wherever  these  ex- 
ist, it  is  clear  that  the  soil  is  station- 
ary, or  that  it  must  be  in  course  of 
elevation.  It  cannot  be  undergoing 
depression,  because  the  coral  beds 
would  increase  in  thickness,  and  gra- 
duate into  another  class  of  structure. 
And  in  nuiny  instances  where  these 
fringes  abound,  there  is  the  clearest 
proof,  derived  from  organic  remains, 
and  other  geological  evidences,  that 
the  land  has  been  actually  upraised. 
A  resident  at  Oahu,  one  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  (which  are  all  fringed), 
stated  that,  from  changes  effected 
within  a  period  of  sixteen  years  only, 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  work  of  ele- 
vation was  proceeding  at  a  very  per- 
ceptible  rate.    Indeed,   in  numerous 


cases  of  this  kind,  coral  deposits  are 
found  at  a  height  where  it  is  aa  cer- 
tain that  the  polyps  could  never  have 
toiled,  as  it  is  certain  that  fishes  could 
never  have  lived.  But  elevation  in 
one  quarter  implies  depression  in  an* 
other.  And  accordingly,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  Pacihc  and  IncBan 
Oceans  might  almost  be  divided  into 
a  series  of  great  bands,  where  the  bed 
of  the  sea  has  alternately  risen  and 
sunk — just  as  if  in  one  band  tlie  crust 
of  the  earth  had  heen  heaped  up  into 
a  CTeat  solid  wave,  and  in  the  next 
had  subsided  into  a  huge  submarine 
trough  or  valley.  For  it  happens  that 
the  reefs  abounding  over  one  of  these 
areas  belong  almost  umversally  to  the 
class  of  formation  which,  according  to 
theory,  indicates  that  the  ground  is 
subsiding,  whilst  those  which  distin- 
guish the  next  area  are  auite  of  the 
opposite  description,  and  intimate 
that  the  crust  is  rising.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  we  select  the  broadest 
illustration  available,  it  will  be  seen, 
on  referring  to  a  map  of  the  Padfic, 
that  there  is  an  extensive  chain  of 
islands,  beginning  to  the  west  of  the 
Caroline  Archipelago,  and  running 
through  Low.  Archipelago— «  distance 
of  several  thousand  miles — ^the  whole 
family  of  which  belong  to  the  type 
denoting  depression;  whUst  there  is 
another  long  chain  of  islands,  corre- 
sponding or  parallel,  in  some  measure, 
with  the  firet,  and  extending,  say 
from  Sumatra  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Friendly  Isles,  most  of  which  indicate, 
by  their  reefs,  that  they  belong  to  the 
type  denoting  elevation. 

The  general  coincidence,  therefore, 
of  fringmff  reefs  with  raised  or  sta- 
tionary districts,  and  of  atolls  or 
lagoons  with  regions  which  appear 
to  be  subsiding,  affords  considerable 
support  to  the  theory  our  voyager  is 
maturing.  But  there  is  another  re* 
markable  criterion,  which  in  due  time 
he  contrives  to  discover.  In  the  disr 
tricts  where  fringing  reefs  occur,  or 
where  the  coral  has  been  plainly  up* 
lifted,  active  volcanoes  are  frequently 
established.  But  where  reefs  of  the 
contrary  character  prevail,  these 
agents  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found. 
W  course,  where  a  volcano  presents 
itself  in  any  particular  locality,  and 
especially  if  it  happens  to  be  a  vol- 
cano in  a  state  of  activity,  this  show« 
that  ^e,  subterranean  forces  are  dis- 
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posed  to  npheaye  the  soil  above  them ; 
whereas,  if  volcanoes  are  wanting  in 
another  quarter,  or  if,  being  there, 
their  activity  has  ceased,  the  conclu- 
sion is,  that  in  this  region  no  upward  ' 
tendency  at  present  exists.  Now,  this 
test^  too,  Ib  in  striking  accordance 
with  geographical  fact  The  two 
^at  chains  of  reefs  already  men- 
tioned may  again  be  adduced.  In 
the  series  of  atolls  or  subsiding  islands 
extending  from  Carolme  Archipelago 
to  Low  Archipelago,  not  a  ungle 
working  volcano  is  to  be  detected 
within  several  hundred  miles  of  any 
moderate  cluster;  whereas  in  the 
band  or  series  of  isles  which  are  cha^ 
racterized  by  fringes,  numbers  of 
these  powerful  agents  are  busily  en- 
pfaged ;  and  in  some  of  them,  as,  for 
mstance,  in  Java,  the  subterranean 
forces  are  known  to  be  intensely  ener- 
getic. In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
pretty  authentic  conclusion,  that  whilst 
volcanoes  frequently  appear  in  those 
areas  where  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
now,  or  has  recently  been,  in  upward 
motion,  "they  are  invariably  absen\  in 
those  where  the  surface  has  lately 
subsided,  or  is  stHI  subsiding."* 

At  the  same  time,  it  mav  be  in- 
teresting to  remark,  that  whilst  busy 
volcanoes  are  thus  shown  to  be  irre- 
concilable with  the  presence  of  true 
atolls,  yet  at  one  period  the  theory 
most  m  fashion  assumed  that  all  coral- 
laf  oons  were  mere  submarine  craters, 
whose  rims  had  been  coated  with  cal- 
careous matter  by  the  coral  polyps. 
However  plausible  this  hypothesis 
might  seem  when  applied  to  a  few 
particular  cases,  its  insufficiency  was 
soon  discovered  when  a  considerable 
number  of  reefs  had  been  compared, 
and  when  the  order  of  transition  from 
one  type  to  another  was  clearly  un- 
derstood. The  vast  size  of  some  of 
these  atolls — ^the  elongated  shape 
which  many  assume— the  mode  in 
which  they  are  frequently  clustered — 
the  precipitousness  of  theu*  flanks, 
rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  iinpossible, 
to  treat  them  as  drowned  Etnas  or 
Heclas.  Then  the  equal  altitudes 
they  must  have  attained  as  submanne 


mounts,  is  totally  inexplicable,  if  the 
fact  of  the  limited  operations  of  the 
polyps  be  admitted;  for  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  imagine  that  thou- 
sands of  volcanic  cones  could  all  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  withm 
a  range  of  five-and-twenty  fathoms, 
and  yet  never  overtop  the  waves  to 
a  greater  height  than  a  dozen  feet 
But,  above  all,  the  existence  of  coral 
rings,  with  land  in  the  interior— 
where,  if  the  theory  were  correct,  a 
large  cavity  should  have  taken  the 
place  of  pnmitive  rocks,  exhibiting  no 
signs  of  volcanic  action — has  proved 
utterly  fatal  to  the  theory.  It  is 
manifest  that  Tahiti,  for  example,  with 
its  .lofty  mountains,  could  never  have 
been  the  centre-piece  of  a  huge  cra- 
ter; and  it  is  certain  that  a  volcanic 
vent  would  not  assume  the  shape 
of  a  mere  moat,  like  the  girdle  of 
water  which  encompasses  an  andent 
castie. 

Combining,  then,  the  various  data 
already  adduced,  and  observing  that 
there  is  a  general  harmony  in  tiie  re- 
sults, our  voyager  may  reasonably 
conclude^ that  his  theory  has  now  been 
mounted  upon  a  tolerably  fair  basis 
of  facts.  He  has  explained  the  seem- 
ing paradoxes  which  thrust  them- 
selves upon  his  view  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  inquiry.  .He  has  brought 
all  the  different  varieties  of  coral  for- 
mations under  the  grasp  of  one  law, 
and  shown  how,  by  the  continued 
operation  of  a  subsiding  force  and  the 
continued  addition  of  coral  skeletons, 
the  "fringing"  reef  would  pass  into 
an  "encircling"  reef,  and  this  again 
would  graduate  into  a  perfect  "atoll." 
It  is  true  that  in  doing  this  he  has 
been  compelled  to  draw  a  pretty  pic- 
ture of  the  fluctuations  to  which  tho 
earth's  crust  is  exposed.  Large  areas 
are  supposed  to  sink  in  one  quarter, 
and  to  rise  in  another.  Here  and 
there  a  spot  which  has  once  been 
lowered  may  again  be  uplifted;  and 
this  fitful  movement  may,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  be  repeated,  as  if  to  show 
what  "  ups-and-downs"  a  poor  island 
may  be  called  upon  to  endure.  He 
knows,  indeed,  that  this  theory  trenches 


*  Mr.  Darwin's  Coral  Heefy  p.  142.  The  only  supposed  exception  to  Uiis  re- 
markable coincidence,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Darwin  wrote,  in  1842,  was  the  vol- 
cano of  Torres  Strait,  at  the  northern  point  of  Australia,  placed  on  the  borders 
of  an  area  of  subsidence ;  but  it  baa  been  since  proved  that  this  volcaDO  has 
no  existence.    Sir  Cuaeles  Ltell's  Principles  of  Geology,     8  th  edit  p.  767. 
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upon  flie  mmnoOoin.  Were  il  not 
for  the  ligfat  wlueli  geology  hm  ktterty 
thrown  upon  the  pnnks  pbyed  hf  Uie 
Earth  in  its  yontUnl  diys,  hie  is  aware 
that  his  hypotheeiB  woald  be  con- 
demned as  a  thing  hr  too  ramuitie  for 
befief. 

But  periu^  tlie  most  surprising 
drenmstanee,  after  all,  is,  that  such 
stapendons  sinietnres  ahonld  really 
be  fashioned  by  snch  pony  artificets. 
When  he  tains  his  attention  to  the 
boiiders^  tfaemselTes,  he  finds  that  they 
are  little  better  than  Inmps  of  jelly  * 
The  workmen,  who  fiu-  surpass  in  the 
Tastness  of  their  erections  all  the 
prond  masonry  of  man,  belong  to  the 
lowest  dasses  of  animated  thmgs. 
Thej  are  half^lant,  half-animal. 
Until  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  indeed,  their  pretensions  to  a 
higher  dignity  than  that  of  marine 
vegetables  was  denied;  and  when  a 
certain  M.  Peyssonel  interested  him- 
self  on  thdr  bdialf,  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  them  to  a  higher  position  in 
the  scale  of  organisation,  his  proposal 
was  treated  witfi  much  the  same  sort 
of  derision  as  if  he  had  demanded  the 
admission  of  monkeys  into  the  ranks 
of  hmnanity.  Tliese  zoophytes  con- 
sist, in  the  main,  of  a  mere  visceral 
cavity,  containing  no  distinct  system 
of  vessels,  exhibiting  no  decided  ap- 
pearance of  nerves,  possessing  no 
other  senses  than  an  imperfect  touch 
and  taste,  and  certainly  manifesting 
no  distinction  of  sex.  lliey  are  simply 
digestive  sacs,  for  which  a  troop  of 
tentacles  are  continually  foraging : 
they  eat,  drink,  secrete  coral,  throw 
off  young  polyps  and  die,  without  in 
general  wandering  an  inch  from  the 
place  where  they  were  produced 

Of  all  living  things  we  should  least 
expect  that  creatures  so  imbecile  as 
these  would  be  able  to  run  up  great 
embankments  capable  of  repelling  bil- 
lows which  sometimes  roll  along  m  an 
unbroken  ridge  of  a  mile  or  two  in 
length,  or  of  resisting  a  surf  whose 
roar  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
eight  or  nine  miles.  That  a  feeble 
zoophyte  should  have  the  power  of 
breasting  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  did 
we  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  would  ap- 
pear a  more  preposterous  notion  than 
that  of  the  memorable  lady  who  at- 


femptad  to  keep  the  Adantie  out  of 
her  dwelling  with  a  mop.  No  other 
animab  seem  to  possess  a  firulty  at 
all  approaching  to  this:  none  exhibit 
a  constructive  propensity  which  leads 
to  sodi  massive  results.  The  bee,  for 
example,  produces  more  geometrical 
works,  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
honeycomb  as  large  as  a  county,  or  a 
mountain  of  cells  as  tall  as  Skkldaw 
or  Snowdon.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
dream  of  fabricating  a  reef  of  sponge, 
though,  if  its  animal  character  oe  ad* 
mittMl,  thb  creature  will  almost  hold 
as  high  a  rank  in  life  as  the  coral 
polyp ;  nor  would  it  be  pardonable  to 
miagine  that  such  a  miserable  mate- 
rial coukl  ever  become  the  basis  of  a 
new  isbnd.  The  beaver,  it  is  true, 
executes  very  extensive  dams;  he  ia 
an  excellent  carpenter — periiaps  the 
most  skilful  four-footed  artisan  with 
winch  we  are  acquainted ;  but  put 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  boisterous  sea, 
to  erect  a  great  circular  rampart  fifW 
or  a  hundrad  miles  in  diameter,  with 
the  billows  tumbling  about  his  ears 
continually,  and  he  misht  just  as  well 
have  contracted  to  build  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater,  or  the  Eddystone  Light- 
house. In  fact,  if  we  consider  what 
difficulty  men  have  in  achieving  their 
simplest  specimens  of  marine  archi- 
tecture, it  may  be  said  that,  were  a 
whole  nation  of  human  beings  set  to 
work  in  the  Pacific,  they  could  not 
accomplish  one  of  the  colossal  enter- 
prises whkh  these  morsels  of  pulp 
silently  effect 

What  renders  the  undertaking  more 
surprising  is,  that  these  soft-bodied 
things  have  to  make  rock  for  them- 
selves ;  they  have  to  provide  the  very 
stone  which  constitutes  the  edifkse 
they  build ;  they  have  not  only  to  find 
straw  to  produce  their  bricks,  as  it 
were,  but  to  procure  the  clay  itself. 
The  hard  cond  composing  their  edi- 
fices is  the  internal  skeleton  of  the 
aninuds,  and  appears  to  be  a  secretion 
from  their  own  tissues.  Chemical 
ana]3rBis  has  ^own  that  it  consists 
principally  of  carbonate  of  lime — ^up- 
wards of  96  parts  out  of  every  lOO— 
including  also  small  quantities  of  sil- 
ica, alumina,  magnesia,  iron,  fluorine, 
and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  this  secreted  mat- 


*  This  expression,  as  applied  to  many  of  the  coral  polyps,  must  be  taken  in  a 
somewhat  qualified  sense.    Many  of  them  are  of  a  fleshy  consistence. 
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ter  is  harder  than  cakaieous  spar  or 
oommon  marble— much  harder  in- 
deed, aajTS  Mr.  Dana,  than  its  peculiar 
chemical  composition  will  exf^ain. 
**  Using  an  u-on  mortar,"  observes  Mr. 
B.  SilTiman,  junior,  **  in  the  earlier 
trials,  the  iron  pestle  was  roughened 
and  cut  under  the  resistance  of  the 
anffular  masses  of  coral,  to  a  degree 
quite  remarkable,  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  substance  operated  on.  So 
much  iron  was  communicated  to  the 
powder  from  this  source,  that  recourse 
was  had  to  a  mortar  of  porcelain ;  and 
even  this  was  not  proof  against  wear, 
the  porcelain  pestle  being  pitted  by 
the  repeated  blows.  The  more  por- 
ous species,  of  course,  were  cruised 
with  less  ^fficulty.''  Whence,  then, 
do  the  animals  procure  the  materials 
which  they  fashion  into  such  dense 
and  enormous  piles  ?  Here  are  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  calcareous  matter 
heaped  up  by  their  agency,  and  yet 
there  is  no  visible  storehouse  from 
which  they  can  obtain  any  solid  sup- 
plies. For  as  the  land  subsides,  the 
builders  of  the  reef  are  cut  off  from 
.  the  shore  :  there  is  little  but  coral 
beneath  them — ^there  is  nothing  but 
water  around  them.  It  must  there- 
fore be  from  the  bUlows  of  the  ocean 
that  the  creatures  possess  the  power 
of  picking  out  the  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  which  the  fluid  con- 
tafais.  Their  food  may,  of  course,  con- 
tribute to  the  supply ;  but  from  what 
source  again  did  the  minute  animals 
they  devour  procure  their  stock  of  salts 
ana  earths. 

It  is  singular,  too,  to  observe  how 
limited  is  the  sphere  of  activity  assign- 
ed to  these  creatures.  In  order  to 
complete  a  reef,  it  is  not  suflScient  that 
one  tribe  or  species  alone  should  be 
employed;  the  Madrepores,  Astrses, 
and  Gemmipores  are  the  principal  ma- 
sons engaged ;  but  each  structure  exhi- 
bits considerable  diversity  of  workmen. 
There  are  some  polyps,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  love  the  contention  of  the 
surf,  and  thrive  only  when  exposed  to 
the  play  of  the  waves;  there  are 
others  which  covet  a  more  tranquil 
life,  and  prosper  only  in  the  peaceful 
lagoon.  Neither  could  change  places 
with  Safety  any  more  than  the  rein- 
deer could  barter  climates  with  the 
camel.  A  reef  might  almost  be  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  zones,  in  each 
of  which  a   particular  sort  of  coral 


polyp  finds  its  appropriate  habitat 
The  sea-front  of  the  ring  appears  to 
be  partitioned  into  belts,  like  the  ve- 
getable regions  on  the  slope  of  a  monn* 
tain.  ^The  corals  on  the  maigin  of 
Keeling  Island,"  says  Mr  Darwin, 
^  occumd  in  zones  :  thus  the  Poritn 
and  MUUpora  compianaia  grow  to  a 
large  size  only  where  they  are  washed 
by  a  heavy  sea,  and  are  killed  by  a 
short  exposure  to  &e  air ;  whereas 
three  species  of  NuUipora  also  live 
amidst  the  breakers,  but  are  able  to 
survive  uncovered  for  a  part  of  each 
tide.  At  greater  deptlus  a  strong 
Madrepora  and  MUlqwra  akiconnt 
are  the  commonest  kinds,  the  fonuer 
appearing  to  be  confined  to  this  pari 
Beneath  the  zone  of  massive  corals, 
minute  encrusting  corallines  and  other 
organks  bodies  live."  Thus,  ev^  in 
the  limited  range  allotted  to  these 
zoophytes,  we  lu^ve  a  minute  illustra- 
tion of  the  law  which  has  been  so  ad- 
mirably developed  by  Professor  Ed- 
ward  Forbes — ^that  the  bed  of  the  sea 
exhibits  a  series  of  regions,  each 
peopled,  according  to  Its  depth,  by  its 
peculiar  inhabitants. 

But  if  the  creatures  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  reefs  are 
restricted  to  so  narrow  a  field  of  exer- 
tion, a  very  peculiar  provision  has 
fitted  them  for  the  work  they  have  to 
perform.  This  consists  in  what  is 
called  their  acrogenous  mode  of  in- 
crease. If,  for  example,  the  zoophytes 
assume  the  form  of  a  plant,  it  is  not 
the  whole  mass  which  is  alive,  bat 
only  a  very  small  portion  at  the  sum- 
mit and  at  the  extremities  of  tiie 
branches.  All  the  remainder  of  the 
stem  and  boughs  has  been  converted 
into  dead  coral.  To  grow,  with  them, 
is  therefore  to  mount  The  skeleton 
of  the  young  animal  is  hoisted  upon 
that  of  its  defunct  predecessor.  Smne 
zoophytes,  like  the  Goniopores,  spring 
up  iQ  columns  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet;  and  to  each  of  these  coral 
pillars  a  capital  of  live  pol^s,  two  or 
three  inches  in  extent,  is  affixed.  Or 
if  the  creatures  assume  a  more  clus- 
tered or  globular  form,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  Astneae,  Poritea, 
and  others,  the  depth  of  life  in  the 
mass  is  extremely  small.  A  dome  of 
Astrseas,  twelve  feet  m  diameter,  » 
supposed  to  consist  of  a  tlun  film  of 
livmg  polyps,  extending  not  more 
than  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
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below  thfi  sarface— a  solid  nucleus  of 
eoral  beinff,  m  faet,  merely  coated  with 
ntality.  It  is  to  this  property  of  up- 
ward and  outward  growth  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  prodigious  power 
these  animals  possess.  Then*  labours 
-are  eumukuive  ;  and  hence,  though  in 
themselves  the  most  insignificant  of 
creatures,  they  are  enaUed  to  heap 
up  tier  after  tier  of  skeletons,  until  the 
mountain  which  has  sunk  in  the  wa^ 
ters  is  rivalled  by  the  monument  they 
erect  upon  its  site. 

If  we  wish,  however,  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  marvels  which  these 
zoophytes  accomplish,  we  have  only 
to  remember  that  the  coral  fonnations 
in  the  Pacific  occupjr  an  area  of  four 
or  five  thousand  miles  in  length,  and 
then  to  imagine  what  a  picture  that 
ocean  would  exhibit  were  it  suddenly 
dramed.  We  should  walk  amongst 
hnee  mounds  which  had  been  eased 
and  capped  with  the  stone  these  ani- 
mals had  secreted.  Prudiflious  cones 
would  rise  from  the  ground,  all  tower- 
ing to  the  same  altitude,  and  reflect, 
ing  the  light  of  the  sun  from  their 
wMte  summits  with  dazzling  inten- 
sity. Here  and  there  we  should  come 
to  a  huge  phitform,  once  a  large 
island,  whose  peaks,  as  they  sank, 
were  clothed  in  coral,  and  then  pro- 
longed upwards  until  they  rose  before 
Ds  like*  the  columns  of  some  huge 
temple  ^which  had  been  commenced 
by  the  Anakims  of  an  antediluvian 
world.  If,  as  Champolllon  has  said, 
the  edifices  of  ancient  Egypt  seem  to 
have  been  designed  by  men  fifty  feet 


higfi,  here,  whilst  wandering  amongst 
these  strange  monuments,  we  might 
almost  fancy  that  beings  hundreds  of 
yards  in  stature  had  been  planting 
the  pillars  of  some  colossal  city,  ^diich 
they  never  lived  to  complete.  But  the 
builders,  as  we  have  seen,  were  mere 
worms;  the  quarry  from  which  they 
dug  theu'  masonry  was  the  lunpid 
wave;  and  the  vast  structures  which 
have  been  calmly  upreared  in  the 
midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  are  the 
workmanship  of  creatures  which  pos- 
sess neither  bodilystrength  nor  hl^ 
animal  instinct  That  duties  so  im- 
portant should  have  been  assigned  to 
beings  so  lowly,  is  one  of  the  finest 
moru  facts  science  has  unfolded.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  coral  poljrp, 
under  the  present  geological  dispen- 
sation, to  counteract  the  distant  vol- 
cano, and  to  repau*  in  some  degree  the 
ravages  of  the  subterranean  fires.  Its 
task  is  to  fasten  upoi^a  sinking  island, 
and  keep  its  top  on  a  level  with  the 
sea.  The  haughtiest  of  phyucal  forces 
— ^that  which  sometimes  shakes  great 
continents — ^which  lifts  or  lowers  whole 
regions  m  a  night — is  often  kept  in 
check  by  the  industiy  of  these  dimi- 
nutive things.  When  the  earth's  crust 
is  collapsing,  'and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  the  com- 
mission is  not  given  to  any  gigantic 
workmen,  but  a  number  of  mere 
polyps  are  bid  to  labour  upon  the  sub- 
siding soil,  as  if  to  show  that  the 
Creator  could  employ  the  humblest  of 
His  creatures  in  executing  the  largest 
of  physical  undertakings. 


THB  AGED  DISCIPLE   COHFOBTIKG. 

Fear  not,  my  son ;  these  teirors  are  from  God, 
Hast  thou  not  heard  how,  when  Elijah  stood 
On  Horeb,  waiting  while  the  Lord  passed  by, 
Before  the  still  small  voice,  there  came  a  bUist 
That  rent  those  ancient  mountains?  after  the  wind 
An  earthquake,  after  that  again  a  fire  ? 
Aye,  when  Christ  visits  first  a  sinful  heart. 
The  devils  that  abide  there  shake  with  fear ; 
Who  can  abide  his  coming? 

I  remember, 
(How  could  I  not?)  that,  hi  his  days  of  flesh. 
We— even  we,  who  called  ourselves  his  friends — 
As  little  knew  him  as  dost  thou  to-day. 

In  a  dark  night  we  sailed  upon  the  lake. 
Alone,  not  knowing  where  our  Master  was. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  dark  our  lonely  hearts ; 
A  moon  there  was,  but  low,  and  blurred  with  clouds ; 
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Only  upon  the  horizon  lay  a  line, 

A  level  line  of  light,  which,  near  and  far. 

Marked  the  black  outline  of  the  eastern  hillB. 

Stem  was  our  toil,  with  every  art  we  had 
To  speed  our  vessel ;  for  the  breeze  had  sunk, 
Or  onlv  came  by  snatches — ^till  the  rain — 
Then  flashed  the  incessant  lightnings,  then  the  lulls 
Rang,  roared,  as  though  the  Siunder  shattered  them ; 
Then  surged  the  waves  agmnst  the  oi^>offlte  wind. 
Rattled  our  useless  cordage,  rent  our  sail. 
Rent,  flappmg  in  the'  tempest,  and  his  might 
Seized  on  our  boat,  and  drave  it  at  his  wUl. 

No  man  was  free  from  fear;  we  knew  too  well 
Those  treacherous  waves ;  and  He,  whose  master  voice 
Had  laid  them  cowering  at  his  feet,  like  dogs. 
Where  was  He  now  1 — ^In  some  lone  mountain  wood 
He  communed  with  his  Father  and  the  angels, 
And  knew  not  that  we  perished  there  alone. 
Alas !  far  otherwise  when  in  the  stem 
He  slept,  amid  the  hubbub  of  the  storm. 
As  if  on  priceless  ceuches,  in  the  pomp 
Of  Heroa's  palace ;  now  He  was  afar, 
Each  of  us  felt  the  terror  of  the  night. 
And  each  one  acted  as  his  nature  was. 

One  fell  to  prayer;  one  muttered  instant  vows ; 
Another  lay  and  wept  aloud ;  some  few 
Deemed  that  the  gale  was  transient,  and  sate  still 
Watching  their  idle  nets ;  some,  bolder,  strove 
To  save  the  canvass,  and  the  labouring  mast 

Amongst  the  band  were  two,  forever  first ; 
One  was  a  revered  man,  of  ripenina^ears. 
Whose  steel-grey  beard  fell  on  his  fisher's  coat, 
Even  to  his  Mt :  the  other  was  a  youth. 
Whose  face,  made  ruddy  by  the  genial  suns 
Of  five^md-twenty  summers,  always  shone 
A  God-wove  banner  of  celestial  love. 

These  two  were  working  still,  to  save  the  ship. 
When  the  cry  rose,  **  A  spirit! "    There  it  walked. 
Or  seemed  to  walk,  the  waters,  and  drew  near. 
Then  he  that  wore  the  fisher's  coat  cried  out; 
"If  not  to  be  afraid  be  brave,"  he  said, 
"  When  fear  were  preservation,  be  not  bold ; 
Wlmt  men  could  do  we  have  done ;  now  let  bo, 
Lest  haplv  we  be  found  to  fight  with  God." 
Thus  spake  he ;  but  we  lay  down,  motionless, 
Struck  oy  despair,  and  waited  for  our  end: 
Only  the  young  man  bared  his  trusting  brow, 

Then  spake  the  Form  majestic  : 

"It  is  I; 
Be  of  good  cheer;"  and  then  we  knew  our  Lord, 
And  took  him  up  into  the  ship  with  us. 
And  fell  before  him  worshippmg,  and  said, 
"Ah,  doubt  is  dead;  ah,  blessed  Son  of  God!" 

Thus  scant  of  faith  were  we,  and  ignorant 
That  he  was  with  us,  when  we  saw  him  not, 
Or  deemed  him  but  some  spirit  of  evil,  sent 
To  make  complete  the  horrors  of  the  night 

Our  hearts  calmed  with  the  waters,  we  were  saved. 
And  knew  our  Master's  power,  and  blessed  his  love, 
And,  lo!  were  landed  at  the  wiahed-for  shore. 

H.  G.  K. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD's  MAGAZINE. 


The  majority  of  the  Legialatare 
and  of  the  great  Conservative  party 
throughout  Sie  country  have  decfared, 
either  openly  or  tacitljr,  that  our  pre- 
sent commercial  policy  cannot  be 
reversed;  and,  in  tne  present  temper 
of  the  people,  such  submission  was 
ahnost  mevitable.  Whatever  mi^t 
bo  the  convictions  of  Conservative 
statesmen  as  to  the  working  and  ten- 
dency of  Free  Trade,  the  expression 
of  tnose  convictions,  and  evidence, 
however  stronsf,  in  support  of  them, 
would  have  fmen  idly  upon  the  ear 
of  the  masses,  taught  as  they  have 
been — and  indeed,  are  predisposed— 
to  jump  to  the  nearest  conclusion, 
when  tracing  effects  to  their  causes. 
They  see  Sie  outward  and  visible 
marxs  of  prosperity  accumulating 
around  them  on  every  side.  Blue 
books  and  merchants^  and  brokers' 
circulars  at  length  speak  the  same 
language  and  tell  the  same  story  of  a 
widely-spread  prosperity,  which  every 
man  hears  boasted  of  in  his  daily 
avocations,  whilst  exulting  liberalism 
continually  proclaims  to  the  world 
the  coexisting  fact  of  free  imports.  It 
is  of  no  avail  to  remind  those  men 
that  the  prosperity  in  question  is  not 
that  which  they  predicted'  or  antici- 
pated; that  it  is  not  the  prosperity 
meant  by  the  men  whose  most  loudly- 
urged  inquiry  was,  "How  can  we 
compete  with  the  foreimier,  whilst 
food  is  at  war  prices?  It  is  of 
no  avail  to  remind  them  that  the 
foreigner  has  not,  as  was  promised 
us,  reciprocated  our  generous  policy, 
and  that  the  tariffs  of  the  world  are 
still  maintained  in  their  restrictive 
character ;  or  to  point  to  the  palpoble 
fact  that  we  have  not  even  that 
"cheapness''  of  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  which  was  held 
up  as  the  great  boon  to  bo  achieved 
by  Free  Trade  legislation.  The  argu- 
ments, assumed  to  be  conclusive, 
brought  to  boar  against  those  who  still 
adhere  to  the  principles  which  they 
have  all  along  maintained,  are  that 
the  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prise of  the  countiy  is  extending — 


that  our  population  is  fully  employed 
— ^that  the  revenue  increases  in  elas- 
ticity— ^that  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion maintains  its  value — and  that, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  there  is  scarcely  a  cry  of  suffer- 
ing raised  which  is  not  at  once 
drowned  by  counter  acclamations  of 
satisfaction  with  the  existing  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  community. 

Whilst  statesmen,  however,  are 
forbearing,  and  refrain  from  active 
opposition  to  the  conclusions,  be  they 
founded  on  delusion  or  not,  drawn  by 
the  advocates  of  onward  polusy  in  the 
direction  of  Free  Trade,  it  is  the  legi- 
timate,  province  of  the  political  essay- 
ist to  investigate  facts,  which  lie  below 
the  surface  from  which  ordinary  in- 
quirers derive  their  arguments,  and  to 
take  care  that  such  facts  are  brought 
with  sufficient  prominency  before  the 
public.  The  suppressio  vert  has  ever 
been  a  favourite  weapon  of  casuists ; 
and  when  we  see  that  a  precisely 
opposite  result  is  admitted  by  aU 
parties  to  have  followed  the  adoption 
of  a  given  policy,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  some  suppression  of  the 
truth  has  taken  place  as  to  the  facts, 
or  that  they  do  not  legitimately  lead 
to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them. 
We  see  at  the  present  moment  high 
prices  of  every  commodity  prevailing, 
whereas  we  wore  assured  that  low 
prices  would  bring  them  witiiln  ike 
reach  of  the  mass  of  consumers.  We 
have  dear  labour  in  every  department 
of  industi^,  instead  of  the  cheap 
labour  which  the  capitalist  made  no 
secret  of  expcctin|r  as  the  result  of 
free  imports  of  foreign  food.  We 
have  high  freights  for  our  shipping, 
both  inwards  and  outwards,  yet  beUi 
Free-Traders  and  Protectionists  pro- 
phesied low  freights  as  the  result  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
We  have  well-employed  artisans,  not> 
withstanding  tlie  anticipated  displace- 
ment of  their  labour  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  manufactured  articles. 
Lastly,  the  British  farmer  is  not 
ruined;   a  good  Providence  has  pro- 
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tected  the  tiller  of  the  soil  from  the 
annihilation  which  was  predicted  for 
hun ;  and  he  is  enabled  indirectly,  by 
high  prices  of  certain  portions  of  his 
produce,  to  wring  an  ample  reward 
for  his  industry  from  the  consuming 
classes.  The, obvious  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  such  a  state  of  things  is, 
that  some  cbcumstance  or  circum- 
stances, previously  unforeseen,  have 
hiterfered  to  derange  and  falsify  the 
calculations  of  both  the  great  opposing 
parties  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  most 
desu^able  to  know  what  are  those  cir- 
cumstances, and  what  their  past  and 
probable  future  operation. 

To  arrive  at  the  solution  of  these 
questions,  we  may  be  excused  if  we 
refer  to  a  notice  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  condition  of  the  country 
given  in  this  Magazine  in  June  1851, 
or  a  littie  more  than  two  years  ago. 
At  that  period,  as  admitted  by  tiie 
circulars  of  our  leading  morcnants, 
brokers,  and  manufacturers,  we  were 
in  anything  rather  than  a  condition  of 
ffeneral  prosperity.  Importation  of 
foreign  produce  was  unattended  with 
profit,  the  export  trade  to  foreign 
markets  was  equally  unprofitable,  and 
the  home  demand,  both  for  produce 
and  manufacturers,  was  seriously  re- 
stricted. With  respect  to  the  latter, 
an  eminent  Manchester  firm,  Messrs. 
M^Nair,  Greenhow,  and  Irvine,  re- 
ported in  their  drcnlar  of  March  31, 
1861— <*  The  market  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Comj^aints  to  this  effect 
are  very  frequent,  and  detennined 
resolutions  in  favour  of  reducing  (he 
production  of  doth  ^  certain  descrip- 
tions are  becoming  general  on  the  part 
of  manufacturersj  who  assign,  toith 
reason,  their  inalnlity  to  render  their 
manufactures  remunerative.  Vitality 
is  wanted,  and  the  absence  cf  arwthing 
approaching  to  a  demand  far  the 
country  trade  contributes  necessarily 
to  aggravate  and  deefen  the  dissalis- 
factum,^  The  Shipping  Interest 
was  at  that  time  in  a  most  dis- 
astrous condition,  freights  being  re- 
duced in  tnany  cases  fully  60  per 
cent,  and  far  below  the  remunerative 
point.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
country  five  years  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  and  two  years  after 
the  repeal  of  tiie  Navigation  Laws. 
With  respect^  to  the  latter  interest,  it 
fa  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 


low  freigfais  in  1861 — particulariy  for 
lon^  voyages  —  were  ve^  generally 
attributed  to  the  competition  of  the 
American  shipowner,  vdio,  having  a 
valuable  passenffer  and  carrying  tnde 
secured  to  him  by  the  new  conquests 
of  his  countrymen  in  California,  could 
afford  to  bring  return  cai^oes  from 
India,  China,  and  the  markets  of  the 
Pacific,  at  much  lower  fratea  than 
British  shipowners.  The  changed 
fortunes  of  the  latter  class  afford  smk- 
ing  testimony  of  the  fact  that  thar 
prosperous  pobition,  at  all  events,  is 
not  attributable  to  Free-trade  mear 
sures,  or  to  legislation  of  any  kind. 
A  few  months  after  the  ruinous  period 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  coun- 
try was  electrified  by  intelli^nce  of 
the  discovery  in  our  Australian  pos- 
sessions of  wealth  equal  in  amount,  if 
not  even  superior,  to  that  which  was 
beiiu^  gathered  by  the  adventurers 
in  California ;  and  although  at  first 
doubts  were  expressed  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  intelligence,  a  large  emi- 
^tion  to  those  colonies  at  once  set 
m,  which  has  continued  to  increase 
up  to  the  present  time.  We  ceased 
to  hear  of  shipping  lying  idle  in  the 
docks  of  our  ieadmg  seaports.  We 
ceased  to  hear  of  our  seamen  entering 
into  the  service  of  rival  countries. 
Our  building-yafds,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  American  colonies,  became 
scenes  of  unprecedented  activity ;  and 
every  branch  of  industry,  connected 
directiy  or  indirecUy  with  shipping, 
was  placed  m  a  prosperous  condition. 
To  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed 
in  this  new  trade,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  amount  of  shipping  which 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  for 
Australia,  since  tho  first  of  January 
1862,  to  tiie  end  of  July  1863,  was 
176  ships  of  138,600  tons  register. 
These  were  exclusively  passenger- 
ships.  If  we  -add  40  more  as  the  num- 
ber takinfr  cargo  or  cabm  passengers 
alone,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Government  oflker's  returns,  we  have 
in  round  numbers  216  ships  with  a 
tonnage  of  170,000  tons,  from  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  engaged  in-thfa  new 
trade.  The  departures  from  London 
and  other  ports,  of  wluch  we  have 
not  at  hand  correct  returns,  but  ^ich 
very  materially  exceed  those  of  liver- 
pool,  will  swell  the  amount  of  tonnage 
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toabout  500,000  tons.  Of  the  Bhip- 
ping  from  Liverpool,  62  vessels— w 
aO,  46,000  ton»-~have  been  chartered 
by  Crovemment  for  the  conveyaDce  of 
Inah  aad  Scotch  emigrants  chiefly, 
sent  out  by  the  Emigration  Board. 
There  were  loading  in  liveipool,  on 
the  8th  inst,  48  diipe,  with  an  ag- 
gregate t<Minage  of  33,369  tons. 
Moreover,  from  the  natnre  of  the 
trade,  and  the  peculiar  temptations 
which  present  themselves  to  our  sea- 
men to  desert  when  they  arrive  in 
tiie  colony,  and  proceed  to  the  dig- 
gings, the  wages  paid  them  have  been 
nearly  double  the  ayerage  paid  for 
other  voyages. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  prosperity 
of  one  great  interest  in  the  conntay 
distmctiy  accounted  for,  with  which 
F^  IVade  has  manifestly  no  con- 
nexion. Australia  has  saved  the 
British  shipowner  from  ruin;  and  it 
has  done  more.  An  increasing  popula- 
tion, attracted  to  the  colony  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  be- 
eome  large  consumers  of  British  pro- 
dneta,  and  promise  at  no  distant  date 
to  be  still  kirger  consumers.  In  the 
frst  six  montM  of  1861  we  exported 
to  Australia  3,003,699  yards  of  pbin 
caKcoee,  and  3,611,751  yards  of  print- 
ed and  dyed  calicoes.  In  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1852  the  exports 
were  1,463,079  yards  of  plain,  and 
5,683,822  yards  of  printed  and  d^ed 
calicoes ;  and  in  the  six  months  just 
ended  they  have  faiereased  to  6,856,010 
yards  of  plain,  and  6,761,431  yards 
of  printed  and  dyed.  This  is  hi  ad- 
dition to  the  bu-ge  quantity  of  these 
goods  taken  as  outfits  by  emigrants, 
and    the    stodcs    which    may    have 

S»ne  from  our  Indian  and  other  mar- 
ts. The  hardware  trade  of  Bir- 
mingham has  been  largely  benefited 
by  &e  consumption  of  Australia ;  and, 
m  ftct,  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
industiy  in  this  cotmtry  which  it  has 
not  stimulated.  Even  the  farmer 
owes  to  it  much  of  his  present  position. 


The  absorption  of  agricultural  labour 
by  the  diggings  of  Australia,  from 
which  colony  we  derive  the  finest 
wools  used  in  the  manu&cture  of 
broadcloth,  has,  by  raising  the  price 
of  those  wools,  encouraged  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  inferior  article.  This 
cause,  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
home  consumption,  a  portion  of  which 
increase  has  been  taken  by  emigrants 
in  the  shape  of  slope,  blankets,  &c., 
has  contributed  materially  to  raise  the 
value  of  our  own  produce.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  advance  is  thus  stated  by 
a  leading  firm  in  the  wool  trade  in 
Liverpool.  —  '^The  advance  in  the 
value  of  the  various  kinds  of  Bri- 
tish sheep's  wool,  from  August  1851 
to  August  1853,  varies  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  Production  has  not  de- 
creased, but  perhajps  the  contrary, 
while  consumption  is  very  much  in- 
creased." Farm  produce  of  all  kinds 
— ^butter,  cheese,  bacon,  &c. — 4iave 
fotmd  in  the  colony  a  new  market, 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  pro- 
duce the  high  prices  existmg  at  home. 
If  we  turn  to  the  manufacturing  hi- 
terest,  we  suspect  it  wfll  be  found  tiiat 
much  of  its  present  boasted  prosperi^ 
is  attributable  to  other  causes  than  our 
Free-Trade  poficy.  We  have  had  a 
considerable  increase  in  our  exports 
of  cotton  manufactures  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year;  but 
vdien  we  inqmre  to  what  couMries 
this  increase  has  gone,  we  find  uat 
neariy  the  whole  has  gone  to  foup— 
viz.,  the  United  States,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
three  last  we  may  certainly  exclude 
from  the  countries  whose  increased 
dealmss  with  us  are  all  distinctly 
traceable  to  Free  Trade.  We  have 
therefore  to  examine  how  far  those  of 
America  can  property  be  so  considered. 
The  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  that 
country,  as  given  in  Burris  MarMy 
CoUmud  Circukar  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1851,  1852,  and  1863,  were 
aafoUows>- 


First  BIZ  months  of  1861,  . 
•«  1862,  . 
*«       1868,    . 

The  sMpments  to  that  country  are 
atfll  being  made  on  so  extended  a  scale 
thrt,  whilst  every  saflmg  vessel  which 
can  be  secured  is  promptly  filled  up  at 
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6,680,713  ydiL 
8,928,610    ** 
26,428,896    « 


Printed  aad  SymL 
21,078,887  yds. 
22,144^002     ** 
49,478,800    " 

high  rates  of  fMght,  the  steamers  are 
actually  eompelled  to  shut  out  goods, 
aUhongh  the  rates  have  ktely  been 
advaoMd  to   £5  per  ton  for  those 
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ohiefly  of  the  daas  caUed  «*  fine,"  which 
ttiey  are  m  the  habit  of  canying.  It 
is  calculated  that  there  are  at  present 
lying  in  Liverpool  for  shipment  by  the 
**Cunard'*  Ime  of  mail  boats,  more 
cargo  of  this  description  than  can  go 
for  three  weeks  to  come;  and  the 
consignees  of  the  American  or  ^  Col- 
lins*' line  had  recently  a  lottery  in 
thdr  office,  to  decide  whose  goods 
were  to  go  by  the  steamer  then  load- 
ing. To  wliat  cause,  then,  can  we 
attribute  this  amazing  increase  of 
our  exports  to  America?  It  cannot 
be  the  operation  of  Free-Trade  mea- 
sures in  tii'is  country  which  has  en- 
abled America  to  take  from  us,  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1863,  twenty  mil- 
lion yards  of  plain,  and  nearly  twenty- 
^^t  and  a  half  million  yards  of 
prmted  and  dyed  calboes,  more  than 
m  1861.  We  have  not  extended  to 
her^  in  particular,  any  material  con- 
cesKons  since  the  latter  year.  We 
have  not  been  greater  importers  of 
her  bread-stufis,  or  of  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  her  production,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  cotton.  Of  this  great  staple 
the  clearances  from  all  the  ports  of 
the  Union  to  this  countiy,  from  Ist 
September,  1862,  to  6th  July,  1863, 
were  1,617,000  bates,  against  1,677,160 
bales  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1861-2,  and  1,286,173  bales  m  that 
of  1860-61;  showing  an  excess  this 
year  of  39,840  bales  over  last,  and 
331,B27  bales  over  1861.  This  may 
account  in  part  for  the  increased  pur- 
diases  of  America  from  the  British 
manufacturer;  but,  on  the  same 
ffrounds,  she  must  also  have  increased 
her  purchases  from  other  countries; 
for  we  find  that,  whilst  her  excess  of 
eiports  to  Great  Britahi  was  331,827 
bales  hwt  year,  as  compared  with 
1862,  the  excess  to  ^'oti  countries" 
was  633,386  bales,  showing  that  other 
countries  had  also  received  increased 
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supplies  to  the  extent  of  90lfi69 
bales :  and  we  are  not  aware  that  aay 
of  those  countries  have  been  legislat- 
ing of  Ute  in  the  direction  of  Free 
Trade.  The  conclusion  which  it 
strikes  us  as  most  likely  to  be  correet, 
as  to  the  cause  of  our  increased  ex- 
ports to  America,  b  that  something 
has  occurred  to  improve  the  condition 
and  enlarge  the  consuming  power  of 
that  country.  Such,  on  inquiry,  we 
find  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  with 
the  comparatively  light  import  of 
British  fabrics  hi  1861,  what  was  the 
state  of  the  American  market  for  tliose 
fabrics?  We  have  it  thus  stated  by 
the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer 
of  the  16th  of  AjMfil  in  that  year,  as 
quoted  in  the  artide  to  which  we  have 
before  referred — "  The  very  heavy 
sales  made  of  domestic  light  prints 
have  put  an  end  to  all  inquiry  for 
the  foreign  artide;  and  we  do  not 
know  a  case  of  English  prints  that  wiR 
bring  prims  cost^  tdhilst  the  meff'criiy 

must  si^er  a  heavy  ioss, 

Nor  is  the  prospect  better  for  ging- 
hams; /eio,  tf  any,  bring  cost  aSd 
charges,'" 

It  is  true  that  reference  was  made 
by  the  American  writer  to  accidental 
causes,  which  were  alleged  to  have 
produced  this  unprofitable  state  <rf 
Dusiness  in  1861;  but  it  is  tolerably 
dear  that  there  must  have  been  be- 
sides a  want  of  the  power  to  buy-^ 
and  it  is  the  fact  that  there  was  such 
a  want — compared  with  that  which 
exists  at  present  The  American 
{danters  have  h^cl,  suice  1861,  two 
crops  of  cotton,  in  succession,  laiser 
than  were  ever  raised  before,  which 
have  been  sold,  especially  the  last,  at 
hiffher  prices  than  those  which  pre- 
vuled  m  1861 — a  year  of  short  crop, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  made  up  to  the  30th  ulL: — 


Orleans  Fair. 
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Crop  to  July-fi. 
8,178,000  bales. 
2,968,8^      *' 
2,278,106      « 


The  American  farmer  also  has  had  this 
year  considerably  enhanced  prices  of 
flrain  of  all  kind»--cheese,  butter,  pork, 
beef,  and  other  produce— for  which 
ham  markets  have  been  opened  in 
CaGfomia  and  Australia.  Emigra.- 
tion  has  greatly  swelled   the  num- 


ber of  the  population,  and  thus  in- 
creased domestic  consumption.  £m- 
ployihent  throughout  the  Union  is 
ample,  every  fresh  body  c^  labour- 
ers, as  soon  as  they  are  landed,  bemg 
sought  out  and  engaged  at  good  wages 
for  the  various  nilways>  canals,  ^and 
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other  public  works*  which  are  eon* 
fltructing  in  almost  every  state.  Ca- 
lifonua,  with  its  vast  mineral  wealth, 
is  exercising  an  almost  ineonceivahle 
influence  throughout  the  entire  con- 
tinent)  enlaiging  and  rendering  more 
secure  its  monetaiy  resources,  stimu* 
lating  domestic  enterprise,  and  fur- 
nishing that  which  a  new  country 
most  urgently  requirefr— 4he  means  of 
eitending  its  foreign  commerce.  It 
is  not  the  Free-Tr^e  policy  of  Great 
Britain  no*  <e,  if  indeed  at  ail,  which 
has  renaered  the  United  States  better 
customers  of  Great  Britain,  but  mainly 
the  mcreased  and  unparalleled  pros- 
perity of  the  American  peopfe-*a 
prosperity  which,  it  should  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  statesman,  is 
coexistent  with  a  strictiy  protected 
domestic  mdustry. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  ihe  industrial  portion  of  the 
community  in  our  own  coun^  by 
the  increased  demand  for  British 
productions  to  supply  the  wants  of 
America  and  Australia,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  some  other  important 
dxcumstahces  which  have  been  in 
operation  during  the  past  three  or  four 
vears.  We  have  recentiy  been  send- 
mg  away  to  our  North  American  Co- 
loniesy  to  the  United  States,  and,  for 
two  years  past,  to  Australia,  large 
numbers  of  our  population,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  portion  of  them  whose 
position  at  home  may  be  termed  one 
of  struggling  for  the  means  of  living. 
Irfttge  tracts  of  land  in  IreUnd,  once 
thronged  with  this  class,  are  at  pre- 
sent almost  literallv  unpeopled;  and 
from  England  ana  Scotland  many 
thousands  of  able-bodied  labourers, 
skilled  artisans,  and  amall  farmers, 
have  swelled  the  tide  of  emigration. 
It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  t&t  this 
is  not  a  sign  of  prosperity  at  home. 
These  classes  confessedly  left  theur 
native  soil  because  it  no  longer  af- 
forded remunerative  emplojnnent  for 
their  industry.  Yet,  indirectiyi  an 
mcreased  prosperity  has  been  the 
result  of  their  departure,  especially  ui 
our  large  towns  and  m  the  maniuae- 
tuiing  dbtricta.  We  feel  no  longer 
tiie  pressure  upon  the  labour  manet 
of  continual  immigration  from  Irehmd 
to  this  country  of  a  semi-pauper  dass, 
ready  to  aeoept  emph>yment  at  the 
very  lowest  rate  of  wages  upon  which 


life  can  be  simpcMted  by  the  coarsest 
description  of  food.  The  visits  of 
Irish  agricultural  Ubourers  are  now 
decreasmff  year  by  year ;  and  althougfa 
many  still  come  to  settie  smongst  us, 
and  to  partake  with  our  own  working 
classes  of  the  advantages  of  continu- 
ous employment,  they  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  that  low  scale  of  re- 
muneration for  wluch  they  were  for- 
merly content  to  Ubour. 

The  comparative  deamess  of  what 
used  to  be  theur  stsipio  article  of  food 
— ;(he  potato— has  driven  them,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  higher  scale  of  living.  They 
have  imbib^  even  in  their  own  work- 
houses, the  taste  for  aliments  simihir 
to  those  upon  whkh  the  English  hu 
bourer  is  fed.  In  proof  of  this  ohuige, 
which  has  been  taking  place  in  Ire- 
Und during  the  past  few  years,  we 
may  point  to  the  fact  of  that  country 
having  ceased  almost  entirely  to  snp- 
I^y  the  British  nuvkets  with  cereal 
productions,  and  to  its  diminished  ex- 
ports of  other  descriptions  of  fiirm 
produce  ;  for  it  is  not  true  that  this 
has  been  alto^ther  caused  bv  dimin- 
ished production.  The  result  is  felt 
upon  their  arrival  in  this  country,  by 
the  Irish  emigrants  speedily  Mling 
mto  the  scale  of  living,  and  deman£ 
ing  the  same  wages,  as  our  own  liu 
boorin^  classes.  To  the  causes  referred 
to  is,  m  a  great  measure,  to  be  attri- 
buted the  unproved  condition  of  those 
classes  generally  m  every  department 
of  industry.  Labour  is  no  longer  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  it,  and  com- 
mands a  higher  rate  of  remuneration. 
An  additioiud  portion  of  the  working 
masses,  too,  have  become  consumers 
of  both  foreign  and  domestic  produce 
and  manufactures,  and  hence  some  of 
those  marks  of  proqmit^  which  poB- 
tical  economists  see  in  increased  im- 
ports and  customs,  and  exdae  reeeqits, 
and  attribute  exclusively  to  the  ope- 
ration of  Free  Trade.  We  have  got 
rid  of  the  surplus  portion  of  our  labour- 
ing masses ;  and,  as  the  result,  those 
who  remain  to  us  are  better  employed 
at  better  wages. 

The  operation  of  this  chanffe,  so  fhr 
as  regards  the  revenue,  the  m^rUng 
mercMut,  and  the  manuttcturer,  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  sup^ 
posed.  Below  a  certsin  scale  of  wages 
the  working  chnses  costribttte  ahmi* 
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nothing  to  the  reyenne,  or  to  the  pro* 
fits  of  the  importer,  and  comparafively 
little  to  those  of  the  nuinufacturer; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land had  ever  been  hitherto  below  that 
scale,  where  they  were  in  receipt  of 
wages  at  alL  Any  addition  to  auch 
wages,  half  of  which  at  least  is  ex« 
ponded  upon  customable  or  exdseable 
commodities,  tells  immediately  upon 
revenue  and  upon  the  profits  of  im- 
ports ;  whilst  the  remainder  is  probably 
expended  upon  the  consumption  of 
home  productions,  and  thus  furtl^^r 
stimulates  the  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes.  The  comforts  of  life 
are  son^t  for,  instead  of  the  mere 
necessaries  being  endured ;  and  vir- 
tually, an  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer  becomes  a  real 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  United  States  are  ex- 
periencmg  thb  fact  in  the  immense 
consumption  of  every  description  of 
produce  and  manufactures  by  her  pros- 
perous gold  miners  in  Caliuimia ;  and 
Ureat  Sritain  is  experiencing  it  also 
in  the  consumption  of  the  setters  in 
the  gold  regions  of  Australia.  Our 
merchants  had  paused  in  their  ship- 
ments to  that  colony.  They  feared 
that  they  mi^t  have  glutted  its  mark- 
ets. In  doing  this  Uiey  had  simply 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  a  highly  pros- 
perous community  consumes  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  commodities  of  all 
kinds,  which  suffices  for  the  wants  of 
the  same  number  of  individuals  pro- 
hibited by  their  pontion  from  mdulg- 
ing  the  tastes  and  desires  natural  to 
them.  A  few  hundred  thousand  of 
dkxers  m  Australia,  with  Anglo-Saxon 
hjunts,  gathering  each  their  ounce  of 
gold  per  day,  are  equal  to  as  many 
milliona  of  rice-eating  Hmdoos  in 
India,  or  opium-smokers  m  the  Celes- 
tial Empire. 

Since  these  remarks  were  written, 
they  have  received  a  very  striking 
confirmation  from  the  clrcuhir  of 
Messrs.  W.  Murray,  Ross,  and  Co., 
commission  merchants  of  Melbourne, 
dated  SOth  May.  After  referring  to 
the  high  prices  existing  in  Melbourne, 
and  the  rapidity  with  whidi  the  sup- 
pliee  of  goods  whkh  had  arrived  up 
to  that  <&te  had  been  taken  off,  the 
writer  proceeds,  with  respect  to  the 
apprehended  |^ut  to  be  created  by  the 
large  shipments  known  to  be  on  the 


way— **  Great  ^though  the  qnaati^ 
of  goods  to  come  forward  may  be,  it 
is  yet  equally  endent  that  consomp- 
tion  will  keep  place  with,  if  it  do  not 
exceed^  the  import  The  fact,  more- 
over, must  not  be  omitted  out  of  the 
cak^uktions  of  operators  at  foreign 
ports,  that  the  exorbitant  rat^  cur- 
rent in  Melbourne  have  attracted  such 
large  importations  from  all  the  other 
Australian  colonies,  that  the  markets 
of  every  one  of  them  are  more  bare 
of  commodities  than  our  own.  The 
consequence  vriU  be,  that  as  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal recipient  ports  for  foreign  mer- 
chandise, lanze  transhipments  must 
be  made  to  nil  up  the  vacuum  ^^lich 
our  extraordinary  demand  has  created. 
The  European  population  of  the  Atif- 
iralias  is  estvmaied  at  600,000,  ihe  co»- 
svmvnff  power  ff  whom  is  equal  to  at 
least  three  times  as  many  in  England, 
Therefore,  the  wants  cf  a  mpulatumj 
equivalent  to  1,600,000  at  home,  have 
to  he  provided  for.  The  immense 
addition  which  will  also  be  made  to 
these  numbers  by  the  rapid  immigra- 
tion which  is,  and  will  continue  flow- 
ing from  the  mother  country  and  else- 
where, must  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count The  average  immigration  has 
latterly  been  about  3000  souls  per 
week.  No  diminution  is  expected ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  increase  is  ex- 
pected. Some  idea  of  the  probable 
increase  of  the  population  during  this 
year  may  be  fonned  from  knovring  the 
mcrease  whidi  took  place  during  the 
last  year  in  Victoria  alone,  namely, 
100,000.  As  respects  our  power  of 
consumption,  nothing  need  he  feared  oy 
the  foreign  shippers  ;  aU  ihe  goods  that 
come  fonoard  mU  be  wantedr  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  described  to  be  thus 
rapidly  increasmg,  have  Anglo-Saxon 
tastes,  and  consume  prindpail^  Bii- 
tii^  articles  of  the  best  description, 
we  need  scarcely  be  surprised  if  pre- 
sent prices  at  home,  especially  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  are  not  only  mfldn- 
tamed,  but  very  materially  enhanced. 
We  find  from  the  ,^ame  ciicidar, 
that  Australia  is  divertmg  from  this 
country  a  large  portion  of  our  usual 
supplies  of  flour,  cheese,  &c,  whkh 
we  should  otherwise  have  received 
fr<Mn  the  United  States,  thus  account- 
ing for  the  advance  in  piioea  in  the 
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British  market  already  experienced. 
All  other  commodities,  whether  of 
British,  colonial,  or  purely  foreign  pro- 
duction, are  bringing  enormous  rates 
in  that  country.  English  products, 
however,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  hams, 
bacon,  &c.,  are  those  most  materially 
mcreased  in  value;  and  large  quan- 
tities must  go  out  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, thus  trenching  stOl  more  upon 
the  amount  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  which  are  at  present 
within  the  reach  of  our  consuming 
classes. 

That,  under  all  these  circumstances 
combined,  we  have  a  high  range  of 
prices  of  produce  existing,  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at;  bu^  whilst  we 
must  decline  to  admit  that  such  high 
prices  are  attributable  to  our  adoption 
of  a  Free-Trade  policy,  we  are  rather 
doubtftil  of  the  fiu^t  tliat  they  are  alto- 
gether the  result  of  the  undeniably-in- 
creased consumption  of  our  popula- 
tion. Other  causes  ar^  operating, 
which  account,  in  part,  for  such  hi^ 
prices,  irrespective  of  those  which  are 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  that  policy, 
and  of  those  who  attribute  them  to 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. We  have  had,  during  the  present 
year  and  a  portion  of  tiie  last,  de- 
creased imports  of  some  of  the  lead^ 
ing  articles  of  foreign  produce.  Thus 
we  have  received  in  the  ports  of  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  the  Clyde, 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1863, 
only  100,080  hhds.  and  13,065  tierces 
of  West  India  sugar  against  an  im- 
port of  122,300  hhds.  and  15,685  tioices 
during  the  corresponding  months  of 
1852.  We  have  received  of  Bengal 
and  Madras  sugar  401,970  bags,  £c. 
against  526,345  last  year.  From  the 
Mauritius  our  receipts  have  been 
7T7,900  a^nst  708,730  mats,  &c.; 
and  from  Java  and  our  other  East 
Indian  possessions  62,360  bags,  &c. 
against  88,915  last  year.  Decreased 
atocks  and  advanced  prices  naturally 
follow  such  a  state  of  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  both  increased  im- 
ports and  stocks  of  Havana,  Brazil,  and 
other  foreign  sugar — ^which,  however, 
being  chiefly  used  for  refining  pur- 
poses and  for  export,  is  not  so  correct 
an  index  of  the  consuming  power  of 
our  home  population.  We  have  a 
slightly  increased  import  of  colonial 
molasses,  and  a  consSderable  decrease 


of  stocks.  Our  imports  of  colonial 
rum  have  been  19,330  puncheons  only 
agiunst  23,450  puncheons  last  year, 
whilst  the  stocks  are  only  15,530 
asamst  25,695  last  year.  The  causes 
of  this  decline  in  the  productiveness  of 
our  West  Indian  possessions,  as  well  as 
in  our  imports  from  the  East  Indies, 
need  scarcely  be  glanced  at ;  and,  as  a 
just  rcstribution,  we  find  that  the  ex- 
ports of  cotton  manufactures  to  the 
most  important  of  the  former — Ja- 
maica— have  fallen  off  from  2,431,611 
yards  of  plain  cottons,  and  2,036,598 
yards  of  printed  and  dyed,  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1851,  to  874,382  ;^ards 
of  plain,  and  888,565  yards  of  printed 
and  dyed  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1853.  Of  another  important  article 
— ^tear-^ur  imports  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  present  year  have 
been  less  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year,  viz.  30,086,000  lbs. 
m  1853  against  32,867,000  m  1852; 
and  prices  have  been  enhanced  in  part 
by  the  civil  war  going  on  m  China,  and 
by  the  effect  of  3ie  reduction  made  in 
the  duty  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget 
Dried  fruit,  which  was  cheapened  by 
the  Tariff  of  1841-2,  has  advanced 
enonnously  m  price;  but  the  prind- 
nal  cause  of  such  increase  has  been  ft 
blight,  which  has  occurred  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  supply  of  manv 
articles  of  home  produce,  too,— «uch 
as  butchers'  meat,  butter,  bacon,  die. 
— has  been  limited  by  the  wet  season 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  which 
was  unfavourable  to  every  description 
of  agricultural  produce.  All  these  are 
distinctly  exceptional  causes  of  a]9p». 
rent  prosperity  as  shown  by  high  prices 
of  commodities,  and  have  nothing  what- 
ever  to  do  with  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  v.  Protection. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  increased  production  of  gold  in 
California  and  Australia  has  produced, 
in  inflating  prices  by  enlarging  the^ 
basis  of  our  monetary  circulation. — ^ 
Political  cconotmsts  of  our  modem 
school  persist  in  treatmg  the  question 
of  the  currency  as  a  bugbear ;  and  in 
maintaining  that  the  price  of  gold, 
irrespective  of  its  increased  supply, 
must  remain,  unlike  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  faced.  It  is  useless  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  effect  upon 
prices   which   an    enlarged  currency 
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BUBtuned  by  the  golden  treasures  of 
California,  bias  produced  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  American 
continent.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
show  them,  although  such  is  the  fact, 
that  the  increased  banking  facilities 
gained  by  that  countir  during  the  past 
two  or  three  yean  have  enabled  the 
growers  of  gram,  of  cotton,  and  other 
produce,  to  maintain  prices  above 
what  European  and  other  countries 
could  afford  to  pay,  and  to  liqui- 
date an  almost  continually  adverse 
balance  of  trade.  This  much,  how- 
ever, the  most  strenuous  advocate  of 
the  bullionist  theory  will  perhaps  ad- 
mit :  The  mercantile  community  of  this 
country,  notwithstanding  their  imports 
have  in  the  aggregate  very  largely  ex- 
ceeded their  exports— thus  inducing;  of 
necessity  large  exports  of  speci^^ 
have  not  during  the  present  year,  as 
we  might  have  expected,  been  inca- 
pacitated by  the  position  of  the  bank 
from  holding  their  stock  of  produce. 
Money  for  commercial,  and  even  for 
speculative  purposes,  has  been  abund- 
antly afforded ;  and,  even  in  the  face  of 
ft  somewhat  high  rate  of  interest,  ad- 
vances on  mortgage  and  for  perma^ 
nent  investment  luive  been  readily 
procurable  at  reasonable  rates.  But 
for  this  circumstance,  we  could  cer- 
tainly not  have  sustained  prices  of  im- 
ported produce;  and  our  merchants, 
having  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
inflat^  ones  of  foreign  countries,  must 
have  been  utterly  prostrated.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  internal 
industry  of  the  country.  Had  money 
not  been  cheap,  and  easily  procurable 
on  bona  Jide  security  and  for  invest- 
ment, the  vast  amount  of  enterprise 
which  has  recently  been  manifested 
in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and 
new  works  of  every  description,  in  the 
drainage  of  our  soil,  in  the  beautifying 
of  our  large  towns,  and  the  health- 
producing  improvement  of  their  sani- 
tary regulations,  must  have  been 
checked,  until,  by  a  restriction  of  our 
imports,  and  something  approaching 
to  a  general  commercial  bankruptcy, 
we  had  wrung  back  the  limited  amount 
of  truant  specie,  upon  which  our  cur- 
rency is  based,  from  the  hands  of  the 
foreigner  We  are  not  at  all  certain, 
however,  for  what  period  this  pleasant 
Btate  of  things  may  last.  For  many 
weeks  successively  we  have  seen  the 


stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land decreasing,  notwititstandmg  the 
large  arrivals  from  Australia  and  other 
quarters;  and  althou^  this  may  in 
part  be  accoimted  for  by  the  increased 
amount  required  to  conduct  the  en- 
larged internal  trade  of  the  country, 
there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fiict,  that 
we  are  experiencing  a  serious  external 
drain,  required  to  meet  our  increased 
imports.  For  three  or  four  months 
past,  the  fear  of  a  considerably  tight- 
ened money  market,  as  the  result  of 
such  drain,  has  very  greatiy  tended 
to  repress  speculation,  which  would 
otherwise  have  run  into  excess;  and 
at  the  present  moment  anticipations 
of  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  mterest 
b^  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  large 
discounting  houses  are  beginning  to  be 
seriously  entertained. 

We  have,  then,  the  following,  facts 
established  with  tolerable  clearness — 
viz.,  first,  that  nearly  all  the  most 
important  conunercial  interests  of  the 
country  have  been  jdaced  during  the 
past  two  years  in  a  condition  of  great 
prosperity;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  our  industrious  classes  are  now 
fully  employed,  at  good  wages.  But 
it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  cause 
of  such  a  beneficial  change  is  altoge- 
ther, or  even  mainly,  the  Free-Tr£ie 
policy  which  we  have  recentiy  adopted. 
Notwithstandmg  this  fact,  we  are  per- 
fectiy  ready  to  admit  that  we  cannot  at 
present  disturb  that  policy,  or  retrace 
our  steps.  A  large  m^ority  of  the 
public  believe  that  the  change  in  ques- 
tion has  been  produced  by  Free  Trade. 
They  cannot  perceive  the  exceptional 
causes  which  have  been  in  exist- 
ence, or  these  are  sedulously  kept 
from  theu-  eyes.  A  large  portion  of 
our  working  masses,  during  the  tem^ 
porary  cheapness  whKh  followed  the 
first  adoption  of  the  system,  \^ich 
cheapness  was  increased  by  the  com^ 
mercial  sacrifices  caused  by  monetary 
paralysis  in  1847,  1848,  and  1849, 
oecame  acquainted  with  luxuries  to 
which  they  had  ever  previously  been 
strangers.  A  population,  whose  staple 
food  had  been  oatmeal  in  its  various 
forms  of  preparation,  became  ac- 
quainted with  wheaten  bread,  with  tea, 
coffee,  &c.,  and  were  enabled  to  re- 
sort more  frequently  to  butchers' 
meat  They  found  themselves  enabled 
to  be  better  housed  and  better  clothed, 
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118  well  as  better  fed.  The  change  ui 
this  respect,  which  took  place  throagfa- 
out  the  manufiietiiriiif  districts  espe- 
cially, was  most  striking,  and  was 
dwelt  upon  as  affordyng  ample  proof 
of  the  successful  results  of  Free-Trade 
policy,  so  far  as  r^^arded  these  classes, 
at  a  period  when  it  was  manifest  that 
they  were  consummg  every  description 
of  foreign  and  domestic  commodities  at 
prices  which  were  ruinous  alike  to  the 
importer  and  the  home  producer.  It 
was  only  reasonaUe  to  expect  that 
those  classes,  thus  substantially  bene- 
fited, would  resolutely  refuse  to  listen 
then  to  any  proposal  for  the  reversal  of 
measures  to  wnich  they  were  taught 
to  attribute  the  increased  comforts 
they  were  enjoving;  and  the  same  in- 
disposition to  do  so  continues  to  pre- 
vail now,  with  prices  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  materially  enhanced. 
Any  return  to  nrotection,  however 
modified,  is  regaraed  by  them  as,  so 
far,  a  return  to  their  old  diet,  and  to 
the  discomforts  of  their  previous  con- 
dition. For  any  party  to  inast  upon 
such  a  retrograde  policy,  would  be  to 
throw  them  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  political  demagogues,  from 
whkh  they  have,  during  the  past  few 
years,  happily  emancipated  them- 
selves. Without  any  legislative  in- 
terference with  Free  Traoe,  however, 
the  position  of  these  masses  is  just 
now  becoming  materially  chanced  for 
Ihe  worse;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact,  which  we  have  admitted,  that 
employment  is  more  abundant  than  at 
any  former  period,  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  we  are  not  threatened 
with  serious  difiiculties  and  social  dis- 
organisation, arising  from  the  efforts 
of  the  labouring  classes  to  maintain 
themselves  in  that  position  which 
they  have  been  taught  was  their 
right,  and  was  the  natural  result  of 
F?ee  Trade.  For  some  months  past 
the  temper  of  these  classes  has  been  in 
a  state  of  almost  univeisal  ferment 
With  continuous  employment  super- 
sedins  the  intermittent  employment 
of  a  large  portion  of  them,  demands 
have  been  made  for  increased  wages, 
and  have  in  most  cases  been  conced- 
ed. We  have  haJ  strikes  of  our  dock 
labourers  and  porters  for  rates  which 
were  never  heard  of  previously  even 
when  three  or  four  days'  work  in  a 
week  was  considered  as  afibrding  a 


fair  amount  of  the  means  of  li^g. 
The  same  classes,  on  our  railways  and 
other  public  works,  have  given  evi- 
dence of  dissatisfaction  with  their  po- 
sition by  similar  proceedings.  Handi- 
craftsmen of  every  description  have 
joined  in  the  movement ;  and  even  the 
police  of  our  large  towns  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  seek  other  avocations 
than  those  of  wielding  a  truncheon  for 
from  18s.  to  21s.  per  week,  with  a 
livery.  Throughout  the  manufkctur- 
ing  districte  there  has  been,  during 
the  pest  three  months,  a  large  sus- 
pension of  labour,  the  hands  in  one 
oranch  after  another  seeking  advances 
of  from  6  to  10  per  cent.,  and  in 
some  instances  attempting  to  impose 
conditions  upon  thdr  employers. 
Turn-outs,  of  short  duration,  result- 
ing hi  concesalons  to  theu'  demands, 
have  sensed  to  show  the  operatives 
that  they  are  now  the  most  powerful 
body,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
further  aggressive  efforts.  Next  only 
in  importance  to  the  mcrease  thus 
caused  in  the  cost  of  manual  labour, 
the  manufacturer  has  had  to  submit  to 
a  large  increase  m  tiie  cost  of  his  fuel, 
to  the  extent,  m  some  districts,  of  15 
to  20  per  cent — ^the  miners  in  most  of 
the  small^eam  collieries,  and  in  seve- 
ral of  the  deep  pits,  having  success- 
fully stood  out  for  higher  rates  of  remu- 
neration. The  u-on-miners,  especially 
in  Wales,  have  followed  the  example 
of  theb  brother  operatives  m  other 
branches  of  industry ;  and  in  one  district 
in  South  Wales  it  is  expected  that  up. 
wards  of  20,000  of  the  working  popu- 
lation will  ehortiy  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  living  by  the  blowing  out  of 
furnaces  by  the  masters,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  resist  the  demands  of  then*  men. 
There  are  two  or  three  rather  im- 
portant questions  which  offer  them- 
selves for  solution  connected  with 
these  aggressive  movements  of  the 
working  dasses.  Are  they  the  result 
of  a  confidence,  on  their  parts,  of 
power  to  coerce  their  employers  ?  1b 
capital  being  compelled  to  relax  its 
gnpe  upon  mdustry?  Or  are  these 
movements  merely  the  defensive  ones 
of  men  who  feel  that  the  comforts, 
which  they  have  been  recently  enjoy- 
ing through  a  factitious  cheapness, 
are  being  withdrawn  by  high  prices 
of  the  various  articles  of  consumption! 
We  believe  that  we  must  attribute  tfaem 
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to  all  theee  caiues  combined.  To  this  im- 
portant part  of  our  subject  we  entreat 
the  earnest  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
working  classes  must  feel  somewhat 
confident  of  the  fact  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  pressure  upon  the  liU[>our 
market,  caused  by  immigration  of 
fresh  hands  into  the  large  manufac- 
turing and  other  towns,  has  been  with- 
drawn. The  surplus  population  of 
the  agriculturists  have  either  sought, 
or  are  seeking,  new  spheres  for  the 
exercise  of  their  industry  in  other 
lands,  which  ojSer  to  them  a  surer 
prospect  of  permanent  prosperity ;  but 
there  is  this  striking  dinerence  be- 
tween the  present  movement  of  our 
operatives  and  those  of  former  years, 
that  the  opportunity  for  it  has  not 
been  seized  upon  in  a  pressing  emer- 
gency of  the  masters — ^that  it  is  not 
eonfmed  to  a  particular  class,  or  a 
particular  district  It  is,  m  fact,  uni- 
versal, and  apparently  unprompted. 
No  demagoguism  has  been  required 
to  bring  it  about ;  and,  with  a  few  rare 
exceptions,  we  have  observed  charac- 
terismg  every  conflict  for  higher  wages 
the  best  possible  feeling  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  So  long 
as  the  latter  remained  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  cheap  food,  they  wore  quies- 
cent ;  and  in  the  majority  of  the  strikes 
which  have  recently  occurred,  the  plea 
most  prominently  put  forward  has  been 
the  advanced  price  of  all  the  necea- 
saries  of  life.  In  seme  few  cases  only 
has  a  scarcity  of  labourers  appeared 
to  warrant  a  demand  for  advanced 


Good  beef,  per  lb.  (carcase), 

„     mutton,  „ 

„    American  flour,  per  barrel. 
Wheat;  imp.  average,  per  qr., 
Butter  (best  bran£]^  per  cwt, 

„      low  qualities, 

„      Amencan,  duty  paid, 
Bacon,  best  Irish,  per  cwt, 

„      Amerioan,         „ 
Pork,         „  per  200  lb., 

Cheese,      „         middling,  200  lb., 

„        Chmhire,  „ 

Sugar,  good  dry  brown  colonial,* 
Tea,  good  congou,  in  bond,  per  lb. 
Tallow,  per  cwt,        . 
Coffee,  fine  ord.  to  good  mid.,  per  cwt. 
Oatmeal,  Irish,  per  sack, 


wages;  and  it  is  a  renuokabie  fiu^ 
that  ti^se  have  resulted  from  causes 
distinctly  unconnected  with  Free-Trade 
policy.  The  carpenters  in  our  ship^ 
builmng  yards,  and  other  branches  of 
industry  connected  with  the  ship^ring 
interest,  have  been  enabled,  by  the  in- 
creased demand  for  ships  for  the  Aua- 
traiian  trade,  to  command  higher  rates 
of  remuneration,  irret^ective  of  the  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  fodd.  The  men 
employed  in  building  trades  generally 
— masons,  house-jomers,  bricklayers, 
&c. — ^have  been  placed  in  a  similar 
position  by  the  internal  improvements, 
and  the  increase  of  puUk;  and  private 
works,  which  a  more  dentiful  currency 
has  stimulated  throughout  the  countiy. 
But  the  main  inducing  cause  of  the 
aggressive  attitude  of  the  industrious 
classes,  as  a  body,  has  been  the  tact 
that  employment,  at  the  wages  paid 
from  1845  up  to  within  the  past  few 
months,  was  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  living 
which  the  dieapnees  prevailing  in  the 
greater  portion  of  those  years  had 
given  them  a  taste  for.  The  foliow- 
mg  comparison  of  the  present  prices 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  articles,  which 
form  the  consumption  of  the  working 
classes,  with  those  existing  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1851,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  draw  a  tolerably  accurate 
conclusion  with  respect  to  their  con- 
dition in  the  reepective  years.  We 
take  the  prices  vom  the  authorised 
Liverpool  data,  as  this  port  may  be 
said  to  regulate  those  of  the  manofao- 
turing  districts :  -^ 


1st  Aontt  1851. 
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lat  Angtut  1853. 
9.     d         s.     dL 

0 

4ito    0 

5 

0 

6fto    0 

6i 

0 

5ito    0 

6 

0 

6ito    0 

H 

20 

0    to  21 

0 

28 

0    to2» 

0 

40 

0 

62 

7 

74 

0 

98 

0    to96 

0 

65 

0    to66 

0 

84 

0    to86 

0 

82 

0    to40 

0 

80 

0    to87 

0 

44 

0 

60 

0    to68 

0 

88 

0    to44 

0 

46 

0    to52 

0 

56 

0    to68 

0 

72 

0    to  86 

0 

84 

0    to89 

0 

40 

0    to48 

0 

50 

0 

66 

0 

86 

0    to  87 

0 

86 

0    to87 

0 

0  11 

1 

Olto    1 

1 

87 

9    to  88 

0 

62 

0 

44 

0    to68 

0 

46 

0    to84 

0 

25 

0    to26 

0 

28 

6    to24 

6 

*  A  reduction  of  duty  of  2s.  on  foreign  has  taken  place  during  these  periods. 
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Tltere  has  obvioiisly  been  upon  Hie  in  the  average,  at  least,  of  the  period 
bolk  of  these  articles  an  advance  of  between  1861  to  1853,  for  we  find 
from  26  to  30  per  cent;  and  this  ad-  that  the  price  of  **good  dry  brown" 
vance  has  been  most  signal  upon  the  was,  in  1862,  only  369.  6d.  per  cwl 
articles  which  the  workmf  man's  fa-  The  reduction  of  duty  on  soap  is 
mily  chiefly  consumes — •  oread,  but-  neutralised  by  the  high  price  of  the 
diers'  meat,  cheese,  bacon  and  pork,  materials.  In  order  to  ascertain,  or 
butter,  dec  With  respect  to  tea,  at  all  events  to  approximate  to,  an 
which  has  recently  formed  an  impor-  idea  of  the  extert  to  which  the  work- 
tant  item  in  then*  expenditure,  we  ing  classes  hav  een  affected  by  the 
have  had  within  the  past  few  weeks  changes  of  the  past  two  years,  we 
a  reduction  of  the  duty.  This,  how-  shall  take  the  instance  of  an  average 
ever,  has  been  nearly  met  by  the  in-  family,  composed  say  of  a  man  and 
crease  in  price  which  it  now  com-  wife  and  three  children,  earning  the 
mands  in  bond.  We  had  in  July  last  advanced  wages  of  24s.  a-week.  Such 
a  reduction  of  Is.  per  cwt  in  the  duty  a  famOy  would  consume  at  present 
upon  sugar,  and  smce  1861  the  total  according  to  the  scale  of  living  enjoyed 
reduction  is  28.  This  also  has  been  By  them  two  years  ago,  when  corn- 
more   than  met   by  increased   price,  modides  were  cheap,  as  follows : — 

Bread,  produce  of  21  lb.  flour, .  .            .            .            Ss.    Od. 

Tea,  2  oz.,         .            .            .  .                         .            Os.     6d. 

Coffee,  4  oz.,     .            .            .  .            .            Os.     4d. 

Sugar,  2  lb.,     .            .            .  .            .            .            Oa.     9d. 

Butter,  1 J  lb., U     8d. 

Candles,  1  lb., Oa.    'Td. 

Coals,  li  cwt, Os.  lOH 

Soap,  li  lb., 08.    n\A. 

Butchers' meat,  6  lb.;              .  .            .            .            2s.  lid. 

Bacon,  llh.,      .            .            .  .            .            .            Os.     Sd. 

Cheese,  lb.,      .            .            .  .            .            .            Os.     8d. 

Currants,  <fcc.,  1  lb.,     .            .  .            .            .            Oa     8d. 

Potatoes^  20  lb.  (average  price  of  1863X  •            la    Sd. 

Sundries,           .          .            .  .            .            .            Os.     2d. 

Rent,  water,  Ac,        .            .  .                        .            Ss.     6d. 

178.  9d. 
We  have  thus  an  expenditure  of  be  found,  nevertheless,  to  be  pretty 
17s.  9d.  a  week  for  food  and  rent  out  neariy  that  into  the  enjoyment  of 
of  an  income  of  24s.,  leaving  only  a  bal-  which  our  able-bodied  working  classes, 
ance  of  6s.  3d.  for  clothing,  malt  and  pursuing  moderq^ly  healthful  though 
other  liquors,  medical  attendance  and  laborious  avocations,  rushed  with 
casualties.  Such  a  scale  of  living  eagerness  during  the  period  of  cheap- 
may  appear  a  high  one  to  some  par-  ness  resulting  from  Uie  early  opera- 
ties,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  tion  of  Free  Trade.  The  cost  of  such 
gauging  the  human  appetite  for  the  a  scale  in  1861,  calculated  according 
purpose  of  getting  up  statistics  for  to  the  prices  of  that  period,  would  be 
union  workhouses,  model  prisons,  or  about  as  follows : 
model  conditions  of  society.    It  wiU 

Bread,  produce  of  21  lb.  flour,  .  .  .  2a    Od. 

Sugar,  2  lb. Os.     8d. 

Butter,  li  lb., la    OdL 

Candles,  1  lb., Oa     6^ 

Coals,  li  cwt,  .  .  .  .  .  Oa     9d. 

Butchers' meat,  61b.,  .  .  .  2a     S^d. 

Bacon,  1  lb.,  .  .  .  .  .  Oa     6d. 

Cheese,  1  lb., Oa     6id. 

Currant^  <kel,  1  lb.,      .  .  .  Oa    4id. 

Pototoes,  ...  .  .  .  .  la    Od. 

Articles  in  which  no  material  reduction  has  taken  place^ 

including  rent,  ....  5a     l^d. 

Total  week's  consumption,      .  .  14&    T^d. 
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Thus  Ihe  working  man's  familv  in 
1851  were  enjoying  the  same  scale  of 
living  for  3s.  1^.  less  than  it  now 
costs  them ;  and  would  have  had 
9s.  ^d,  left  for  clothing,  &c.,  out  of  248. 
per  week,  if  the  same  range  of  prices 
which  were  then  exbting  had  con- 
tinued. Their  present  washes,  how- 
ever, have  only  Deen  gained  by  them 
during  the  last  few  months.  The  ut- 
most advance  realized  by  any  class  of 
workmen  has  been  6d.  per  day;  and 
such  a  family  as  we  have  instanced 
were  called  upon  by  ihe  increased 
prices  to  which  their  food  has  risen 
since  1851,  to  adopt  one  of  these  al- 
ternatives :  Their  wages  of  a  guinea 
aF-we6k,  with  17s.  dd.  of  expenditure 
for  food  and  lodging,  leaving  them 
only  the  insufficient  margin  of  3s.  3d. 
for  clothing,  medical  attendance,  malt 
liquor,  &c.,  they  must  either  have 
gone  back  to  their  old  scale  of  living, 
or  insisted  upon  an  advance  of  wages. 
The  allowance  of  whcaten  bread  must 
have  been  curtailed  and  oatmeal  sub- 
stituted; a  less  comfortable  dwelling 
must  have  been  submitted  to;  their 
consumption  of  butchers'  meat  must 
have  been  stinted;  and  they  must 
have  resigned  altogether  the  whole, 
or  a  portion  at  least,  of  the  luxuries 
contained  in  their  dietary — ^tea,  su- 
gar, currants,  &c.,  to  the  serious  loss 
of  the  revenue.  Thev  preferred,  and 
happily  for  them  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  latter  alternative, 
an  increased  remuneration  for  their 
labour.  It  is  cleal^  however,  that 
largo  as  this  increase  has  been,  it  has 
not  placed  the  working  man's  family 
in  any  better  position  iban  they  occu- 
pied m  1851.  They  have  at  present 
8s.  per  week  more  to  live  upon ;  but 
their  living  costs  them  3s.  2d.  more. 

This,  however,  it  will  be  said,  is 
only  the  position  of  a  family  provided 
with  constant  work  both  in  1851  and 
at  present.  We  readily  admit  that 
there  is  a  class  below  this  who  are 
very  materially  better  off  now  than 
they  were  in  the  former  year.  The 
condition  of  the  working  man  who 
has  now  four  or  five  days  per  week  of 
employment,  where  he  had  formerly 
only  three  days,  is  materially  im- 
proved, notwithstanding  the  recent 
advance  in  prices  of  commodities. 
But  this  is  precisely  the  class  which 
has  been  most  materially  benefited  by 


the  emigration  of  their  competitors 
in  the  labour  market,  and  by  the  ac- 
tivity whkh  has  been  imparted  to 
the  mtemal  enterprise  of  the  countiy 
by  our  discoveries  in  Australia,  and 
ihe  enlargement  of  the  currency  re* 
suiting  from  them. 

It  must  be  tolerably  clear  to  most 
men  that  no  portion  of  our  working 
classes  will  readily  submit  to  a  redncea 
scale  of  living,  either  as  the  result,  or 
the  fancied  result,  of  legislation,  or 
from  knovni  ordinary  causes.  There 
is  a  further  source  of^  social  danger  in 
the  circumstance  that,  having  been 
taught  that  legislation  had  realised 
whatever  benefits  have  accrued  to 
them  since  the  adoption  of  Free-Trade 
policy,  they  will  be  inclined  to  look 
to  Airther  legislation  in  the  same  di- 
dh-ection  for  a  remedy,  whenever 
through  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
or  circumstances  at  present  unfore- 
seen, anything  may  occur  to  injure 
their  position.  They  have  tasted 
of  those  comforts ;  and  they  will 
insist  upon  enjoying  them  what- 
ever other  interests  or  institutions 
may  have  to  be  prostrated  in  order 
to  bring  about  that  result  Indeed, 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  as 
shown  by  their  policy  during  the  whole 
of  the  past  session,  •have  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  working  classes 
the  fact  that  nothing  will  be  permit- 
ted to  stand  in  the  way  of  further  pro- 
gress of  the  policy  upon  which  the 
country  has  entered,  or  of  cheapness 
for  the  consuming  classes.  Vfiih  a 
view  to  relieve  those  classes,  we 
have  just  witnessed  an  impost,  which 
may  be  almost  called  one  of  spoliation, 
authorised  to  be  levied  upon  ihe  owners 
of  our  soil ;  andj  ludicrous  though  its 
faUure  has  been,  the  operation  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  the 
interest  of  the  National  Debt  may  be 
only  a  prelude  to  what  the  fundholder 
may  expect  from  a  more  unprincipled 
minister.  We  are  not  at  all  assured 
that  even  the  national  honour  will  be 
permitted,  without  a  struggle,  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  cheapness  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  H^pily  socie^  is  at 
present  undisturbed  by  the  enorts  of 
the  political  demagogue.  Our  Brights 
and  Cobdens,  and  their  ^peaco  pro- 
gress" associates,  are  at  present  too 
small  a  minority  to  dare  embarking 
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in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  highest- 
Bouled  nation  on  earth  to  embrace 
degradation.  But  signs  and  portents 
have  not  been  wanting  during  the  past 
two  months,  whOst  we  have  been  up- 
on the  ver&e  of  a  collision  with  Russia, 
which,  combined  with  the  temporising 
course  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
ought  to  be  seriously  weighed  by  every 
patriotic  man.  The  world  at  large, 
reading  the  tenor  of  our  trade  circuits, 
and  looking  at  the  same  time  at  our 
tedious  protocoUing  and  negotiations 
with  an  aggressive  power,  may  well 
draw  the  conclusion  that  England  is 
more  anxious  for  uninterrupted  sup^ 
plies  of  grain  from  the  Black  Sea  than 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  prestige  as 
the  leading  power  in  Europe ;  and 
reflecting,  men  may  seriously  ask  the 
question — how  long,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  consuming  masses,  would 
a  state  of  warfare  be  tolerated  with 
patience  ?  Unprincipled  persons  there 
are  sufficient  amongst  us,  who,  although 
at  present  their  b^  passions  are  wiUi- 
out  a  profitable  sphere  for  their  exer- 
dse,  would  willinglv  emerge  from  ob- 
scurity to  undertake  the  task  of  in- 
flaming the  minds  of  our  working 
masses,  and  who  might  probably  do 
so  successfully  if  they  could  point  to 
dear  food  as  tiie  resalt  of  a  manly  and 
consistent  foreign  policy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  price 
of  food — and  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
must  maintain  ite  present,  if  not  a 
higher  value,  as  measured  in  gold — 
there  is  another  reason  why  we  may 
look  for  a  prematurely  advanced  rate 
of  wages  in  this  country.  The  great 
American  continent  is  now  bridged 
over,  as  it  were,  by  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  passenger-ships — ^^  clip- 
pers,'' whose  voyages  rarely  average 
above  eighteen  to  twenty  dajrs,  imd 
of  which  eight  or  *  ten  sail  every  week 
from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which'go  from  other  porte 
of  the  United  kingdom.  The  postal 
arrangements  between  the  two  coun- 
tries are  as  regular  as  those  between 
London  and  Edinburgh.  A  month's 
time  suflices  to  exchange  communica- 
tions between  this  country  and  the 
Far  West  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
£5  or  £6  will  suffice  to  convey  the 
British  labourer  or  artisan  to  the 
prairies  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
or  the  Western  States  of  our  NorUi 


American  cok>nies.  Moreover,  it  is 
no  longer  to  a  new  land,  or  amongst 
stnmgers,  that  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon 
now  go  to  push  their  fortunes,  and  find 
new  scope  for  then*  industry  and  en- 
terprise. A  hearty  welcome  awaita 
them  in  these  countries  from  friends 
and  relatives  who  have  preceded 
them ;  and,  in  a  majority  of  eases,  it 
is  the  success  of  these  pioneers  which 
furnishes  then'  connexions  at  home 
with  the  means  of  emigrating.  Whilst 
high  wages  and  prosperity  prevail  in 
new  countries  situated  as  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are,  and  must  con- 
tinue for  years  to  be  with  respect  to  the 
old  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  sheer 
folly  to  imagine  that  low  wages  in 
those  old  countries  can  ever  be  secured. 
The  cost  of  a  passage  across  the  At- 
lantic for  an  adult  operative  is  insigni- 
ficant, compared  with  that  of  a  stnke 
of  even  a  few  weeks'  duration  ;  and 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  voy- 
a^  are  regarded  now,  as  compared 
with  those  contemplated  by  the  emi- 
grant a  few  years  ago,  very  much 
like  those  attending  modem  railway 
travelling  as  compared  with  that  by 
'^the  heavy  stage,"  which  our  great- 
grandfathers patronised,  when  the 
journey  fl-om  Edinburgh  to  London 
was  advertised  to  be  performed  in  a 
fortnight—**  God  willing."  To  a  far 
greater  extent  than  our  statesmen  im- 
agined we  are  committed  to  the  for- 
tunes, and  bound  by  the  rate  of  labour, 
enjoyed  by  the  working  classes  of  the 
American  Republic.  If  Free  Trade, 
as  was  boasted,  has  placed  Manches- 
ter alongside  the  valleys  of  the  Mis- 
mssip[H,  the  increased  facflities  now 
afTonled  for  emigration  have  also 
placed  our  operatives  in  closer  prox- 
imity to  their  highly-paid  American 
brethren.  Those  classes  in  Great 
Britain  will  never  again  succumb  to 
the  dictation  of  the  capitalist,  whilst 
there  is  afforded  to  them  a  wav  to 
the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  their  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  And  here  a  serious  ques- 
tion arises  for  the  consideration  of 
those  politico -economical  schemers 
who  have  buUt  up  then-  expectations 
of  manufacturing  prosperity  and  en- 
larged foreign  trade  upon  the  basis 
of  cheap  production  in  this  country. 
Great  Britain  cannot  spin  and  weave 
for   tiie  world   whilst  her  labouring 
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population  hare  the  wages  of  new 
countries  thus  easQy  open,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  their  acceptance.  We  may 
command  for  a  time  the  trade  witn 
our  own  colonies.  The  abundant 
capital  of  our  merchants  may  maintain 
our  commercial  predominance  for  a 
lime.  But  colomes  situated  as  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  are — ^the  resort  of 
the  enterprise  of  every  nation — ^will 
seek  to  hie  mdependent  Capital,  the 
Free-Traders  reminded  us,  owns  no 
allegiance,  and  may  command  the 
cheap  labour  of  countries  differently 
situated  to  our  own.  It  is  worth  the 
while  of  our  manufacturing  interest, 
whose  selfishness  has  been  manifested 
in  our  Free-Trade  policy,  to  ponder 
upon  the  probable  future  operation  of 
those  signal  events,  which  Providence 
seems  to  have  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  realisation  of  their  ambitious  de- 
signs. 

But  the  middle  classes — ^the  men 
who  exercise  the  franchise — surely 
these,  it  will  be  urged,  are,  and  have 
been  for  some  time  past,  in  a  condi- 
tion of  unqualified  prosperity.  The 
retailers  in  our  large  towns  and  bo- 
roughs, as  distributors  of  commodities 
between  the; merchant,  or  the  pro- 
ducer, and  the  constimer,  must  have 
been  benefited  materially  by  the  en- 
larged consumption  of  the  country. 
The  assumption  is  a  natural  one,  and 
vet  it  may  be  only  partially  true.  The 
business  of  the  retailer  is  one  of  which 
we  possess  no  statistics.  We  have 
no  means  of  gauging  the  results  of 
his  dealings.  A  larger  amount  of 
money  may  be  passing  through  his 
hands  now  than  formerly.  Enhanced 
prices  of  every  article  in  which  he 
.deals,  independentiy  of  increased 
consumption  of  those  articles,  wlU 
account  for  his  receipts  being  larger. 
But  the  great  question  to  m  solved 
is — are  his  profits  increasing  m  the 
same  ratio  ?  It  would  be  a  healthy 
sign  if  we  could  find  that  the  increased 
consumption  of  the  country  had  oper- 
ated to  put  an  end  to  that  ruinous  com- 
petition which  has  for  years  past  been 
g:oing  on  amongst  these  classes; — a 
sign  that  the  consumers,  being  in  pos- 
session of  increased  means  to  buy, 
were  willin£r  to  afford  to  those  from 
whom  they  buy  a  fair  remuneration  for 
their  industry  and  then-  capital.  It 
would  be  most  gratifying  to  find  that 


puffery  and  dap-tnp  were  dedinmg 
amongst  our  shopkeepers  ;  that  frauds 
were  less  rife  than  formerly ;  that 
adulteration  was  no  longer  i»acl2sed, 
and  just  weight  and  measure  were 
universally  meted  out.  We  observe, 
however,  none  of  these  healthy  eagns 
of  a  profitable  trade.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  evidence  around  us  on 
every  side,  that  the  retailer  has  for 
some  months  past  been  pbiced,  as  it 
were,  in  a  vice  between  two  opposing 
conditions  of  the  community,  by  whose 
custom  he  has  to  live.  He  has  to 
fi^t  against  rising  markets  and  dear 
labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  consumer  to  insist 
upon  cheapness  on  the  other.  For 
every  purchase  which  he  makes,  he 
has  to  pay  higher  prices  ;  and  he  can 
only  extort  these  from  the  conununity 
after  a  severe  struggle.  He  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  position  of  the  traveller,  who 
has  no  sooner  suimounted  one  hill 
than  he  sees  another  on  the  path  before 
him.  It  is  notorious  that  this  is 
always  the  case  in  rising  markets. 
Every  advance  in  the  price  of  raw 
materials  or  other  commodities  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  business  without 
profits.  Traders  are  vrithheld,  by 
mutual  jealousy  and  the  fear  of  com- 
petition, from  the  necessary  effort  for 
self-protection.  Doubts  intervene  as 
to  the  permanency  of  such  advanced 
prices.  And  when  at  length  the  step 
IS  resolved  upon  of  denuuoding  a  cor- 
responding advance  ^m  the  con- 
sumer, it  is  frequentiy  found  that  a 
further  upward  movement  has  taken 
place  in  the  wholesale  markets,  which 
once  more  compels  the  retailer  to  re- 
sign the  gain  which  he  ought  to  de- 
rive from  his  industry.  This  has 
been  the  position  of  these  classes  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  past  twelve 
months;  and  it  is  one  in  which  capi- 
tal is  rapidly  exhausted,  especially  in 
the  case  of  men  whose  dealings  are 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  whose 
means  are  limited.  The  tradesman 
of  large  means  and  extensive  credit 
may  buy  a  stock  ld  advance  of  his 
consumption ;  and  thus  for  a  time 
protect  himself  from  the  loss  which 
rising  wholesale  markets,  unattended 
with  higher  retail  prices,  would  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  small  capitalist  has  no 
such  resource.  He  is  continuaUy  re- 
versing the  principle  extolled  by  the 
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Free-Trader,  by  bnjnng  in  the  dearest 
market  and  selung  in  me  cheapest 

The  severity  of  this  operation  of 
rising  markets  has  been  very  ereatly 
increased  on  the  present  occasion  by 
the  prevailing  temper  and  opinions 
of  the  consuming  classes,  especially 
throughout  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. They  have  been  taught  that 
free  imports  were  to  bring  about  a 
permanently  low  range  of  the  prices 
of  all  commodities ;  and  they  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  and  to  resist  high 
prices,  as  the  result  of  speculation  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalist,  or  undue 
extortion  on  the  part  of  the  retailer. 
When  being  chaiged  8d.  for  a  pound 
of  beef  or  bacon,  which  a  year  ago 
was  only  worth  6(1.,  or  lOd.  for  a 
poimd  of  butter,  which  a  year  ago 
was  sold  at  only  7d.,  they  have  re- 
garded the  extra  charge  as  something 
approaching  to  a  fraud.  It  is  of  no 
use  reminmng  those  persons  that  they 
are  themselves  demanding  from,  the 
community  a  higher  price  for  their 
labour;  and  that  dear  labour  involves 
deameas  of  every  product  of  labour. 
They  are  deaf  to  such  appeals  to  their 
reason,  and  resolutely  ignore  every 
fiict  which  tends  to  account  for  the 
^h  prices  of  which  they  complain. 
The  prosperity  which  they  contem- 
plated, and  believed  that  they  had 
secured  by  free  imports,  was  one 
which  the  consumer  could  monopo- 
lise. Each  class  seems  to  have  ima- 
g^ed  that  the  remainder  were  to  be 
prostrated  for  their  own  particular  be- 
nefit 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that,  during 
such  a  struggle  between  the  distribu- 
tors and  me  consumers  of  commo- 
£tiee,  and  whilst  competition  was  un- 
abated amongst  the  former,  no  effort 
would  be  left  untried  by  them  to 
secure  business  and  profit  The  great 
object  to  be  achieved  was  to  induce  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
that  he  was  not  paying  advanced 
prices,  and  was  still  m  the  enjoyment 
of  the  idol  **  cheapness.**  This  could 
only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  adultera- 
tion, and  deception  of  every  kind;  and 
never  were  these  dishonest  practices 
of  traders  more  rife,  tfarou^out  the 
manufacturing  districts  especially,  than 
they  have  been  of  late.  The  price  of 
fbur  began  to  rise  towards  the  close 
of  last  year.     From  an  average  of 


about  aia.  for  the  best  quality  of 
American,  it  has  ^pradually  risen  to 
28s.  Was  the  pnce  of  bread  ad- 
vanced, in  proportion,  to  the  con« 
sumerl  It  was  not — at  least  ap- 
parently. A  less  profit  was  submitted 
to  by  the  baker  and  retailer,  and 
wherever  it  was  possible,  just  weight 
was  withheld.  For  example,  the 
small  loaves,  nominally  of  two  pounds 
weight,  with  which  the  small  shop- 
keepers are  supplied  for  retailing 
amongst  that  portion  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  manufiftcturing  districts 
\^o8e  payments  are  usually  weekly 
ones,  were  not  very  perceptibly  ad- 
vanced in  price,  but  decreased  in 
weight  Twenty  pounds  of  bread 
contained  in  such  loaves  were  manu- 
factured into  twelve  or  thirteen,  no- 
minally of  two  pounds  each,  instead 
of  ten.  The  price  to  the  consumer 
of  each  loaf  remained  the  same.  Al- 
though tallow  has  risen  in  price  at 
least  thirty  per  cent.,  the  price  of  the 
candles  principally  coilsumed  b^  the 
working  classes  remained  mjrstenously 
almost  the  same.  We  have  had  this 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  dishonest 
manufacturers  have  been  supplying 
equally  dishonest  tradesmen  with  the 
article  in  quantities,  purporting  to  be 
pounds  in  weighty  but,  in  reahty,  two 
or  three  ounces  less.  Thus,  candles 
sold  as  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  to 
the  pound,  contain  still  ike  number 
represented;  but,  as  the  buyer  never 
asks  to  have  them  weight  as  he 
does  beef  or  mutton,  they  are  short  of 
the  proper  weight.  This  practice  has 
lately  been  shown  to  prevail  through- 
out a  great  portion  of  the  manufactur> 
ing  districts,  especially  of  the*' north 
of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  adulteration  of  coffee 
with  chicory,  it  is  well  known,  has  pre- 
vailed so  long,  and  the  tastes  of  the 
consuming  ckisses  have  become  so 
accustom^  to  the  mixed  article,  that 
the  Legislature  has  had  to  submit  to 
its  permanent  practKe.  Cheatery  of 
every  description,  in  short,  has  been 
resorted  to  by  ^  dishonest  trader, 
to  disguise  from  the  consumer  the  fact 
of  deamess,  and  to  wring  a  profit  frorii 
the  low  range  of  prices  which  alone 
the  public  are  disposed  to  tolerate; 
whilst  the  honest  trader,  who  is  not 
willing  to  descend  to  such  arts,  has 
been  carrying  on  a  continually  losing 
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business,  and  contemplating  in  de- 
spair the  gradual  absorption  of  his 
capital. 

Unfortunately  there  are  not  in  ex- 
isl^nee  the  requisite  data  to  enable 
ns  to  arrive  at  the  precise  pontion  of 
these  classes  as  compared  with  that 
whidi  they  formerly  occupied.  The 
humbler  portions  of  them--4he  small 
retailers  in  our  largo  towns  and  manu- 
factnring  districts — ^were  never  in  the 
habit  of  attaining  a  place  in  that 
truth-telling  and  widely-read  record, 
the  London  OazeUe.  They  embark 
in  their  petty  course  of  ambition, 
trusting  to  the  enterprise  which  they 
feel  sturring  within  them  for  a  suc- 
cessful resdt:  and  when  the  reverse 
comes,  and  disappointment  is  their 
lot,  they  retire  from  the  struggle,  dis- 
appear amongst  the  classes  from  which 
they  rose,  uid  are  forgotten.  The 
other  sources  of  information,  with  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  these  classes, 
have  been  so  altered  recently,  since 
the  extension  of  increased  powers  to 
the  County  Courts,  that  the  means  of 
an  accurate  comparison  of  any  two 
periods  are  wanting.  Moreover,  the 
resort  to  legal  proc^dincs,  in  cases  of 
insolvency)  is  less  now  than  in  former 
years.      Compositions    and    amicable 

Sivate  arrangements  between  cre- 
tors  and  deotors  a^  found  to  be 
cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory  in  their 
results,  than  the  ordinary  formal  modes 
of  proceeding.  Hence  the  statistician, 
who  would  fain  persuade  mankind 
that  nothmg  of  ill  exists  in  the  world 
save  that  which  such  records  reveal, 
can  prate  glibly  of  prosperity  to  classes, 
who,  knowing  the  reality  of  their  own 
position,  must  feel  such  prating  to  be 
a  bitter  mockery.  The  facts  which 
we  have  shown  above,  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  rising  markets  to  decrease  the 
DTofitB  of  the  retailer's  trade,  are  suf- 
ficient of  themselves  to  prove  that  he 
cannot,  at  the  present  moment,  be  jn 
the  enjoyment  of  a  satisfactory  posi- 
tion ;  and  we  have  the  further  fact  to 
adduce,  that  at  no  previous  period 
was  credit  more  reluctantly  extended 
to  that  class  than  at  present  The 
merchant  and  the  wholesale  dealer 
are  well  aware,  and  watch  well  when 
the  retailing  classes  are  doing  business 
without  profit  They  are  aware  when 
those  classes  are  uving  upon  their 
capital.    And  that  a  large  portion  of 


Ihem  are  dosng  so  at  tlus  moment, 
and  have  been  so  for  many  months 
past,  is  dear,  not  only  from  the  m- 
oreased  jealousy  of  the  wholesale 
dealer,  but  also  from  their  almost  ge- 
neral exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  a 
money  nuurket,  which,  up  to  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  might  be  fairiy 
described  as  ^^easy**  to  most  other 
classes.  The  extensive  merchant  who 
has  produce  in  his  hands  to  pledge, 
or  the  speculator  who  can  raise  capi- 
tal of  ms  own  equal  to  cover  tiie 
probable  margin  of  loss  to  arise  from 
ms  temporary  investment,  can  com- 
mand almost  unlimited  pecuniaiy  ac- 
commodation, on  tolerably  reasonable 
terms.  But  the  same  facilities  are 
not  open  to  the  retailer,  who  may 
for  a  time  require  an  increase  of  h» 
means.  To  this  class  money  is  always 
dear.  It  is  to  be  had  by  the  bulk  of 
them  only  upon  usurious  tenns.  The 
retailer  cannot  command  a  capital  by 
paying  in  to  his  banker  small  bills 
drawn  upon  his  customere.  He  must 
resort  to  the  Loan  Society,  to  the 
Insurance  Office,  or  to  tlie  money- 
lender, whose  terms  are  even  more 
ruinous  than  those  of  the  previously 
mentioned  parties;  and  it  is  a  sad 
fact  that  sudi  modes  of  raising  money 
are  more  practised  amongst  bades- 
men  of  the  present  day  than  formeriy. 
We  can  scarcely  glance  over  the  co- 
lumns of  a  newspqier  publidied  in 
any  of  our  laijg^e  commercial  towns, 
wi&out  observing  one  or  more  ad- 
vertisements of  sodeties  professing  to 
lend  money  on  personal  security,  re- 
payable b^  instalments,  the  interest 
of  which  IS  seldom  less  than  ten  per 
cent. ;  or  of  insurance  companie8,whoae 
directors  hold  out  to  parties  in  want 
of  money  the  inducement  that  life  pdi- 
cies  may  be  pledged,  and  the  provi- 
sion which  might  have  been  made, 
through  the  b^eficial  medium  of  in- 
surance, for  a  widow  or  an  orphan 
family,  antidpated,  for  the  purpose  of 
bolstering  up  peihi^  unprofitaUe 
speculations.  There  is  known  to  be 
existing  amongst  the  trading  daases 
an  underground  ramification  of  in- 
volvements of  this  description,  which 
would  startle  the  world  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  light,  as  it  is  seen  ocea- 
doniuly  in  the  schedules  of  insohrenti 
in  our  Bankruptcy  and  our  Goanty 
CourtSb    The  moat  profitable  hrumem 
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would  not  suffice  to  maintain  a  man 
who  is  paying  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
for  every  money  accommodation  which 
he  may  require  in  temporary  emer- 
gencies, and  is  beaideB  compelled  from 
time  to  time  to  make  up  tiie  defalca- 
tions of  friends,  between  whom  and 
himself  a  mutual  system  of  guaran- 
teeship  for  loans  ia  constantly  exist- 
ing.   The  evil  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  small  trading  classes, 
but   prevails   as   well   amongst    our 
working  classes.     We  have  loan  so- 
cieties whose   accommodations  range 
from  £3  to  j&lO  or  £l5,  which  the 
working   man    too    frequently   avails 
himself  of  to  enable  him  to   expend 
upon  excursion  trips,  and  other  extnu* 
vagancies    scarcely    justified    by    his 
station  In  life.     We  have,  too,  modes 
of  anticipating  the    incomes  of  the 
working  classes  even  less  legitimate 
than    tiie    legalized     loan    societies. 
During  this  very  week  we  find  re- 
corded, in  a  liUnchester   paper,  the 
existence,    throughout    a   large    por- 
tion of  the  mani3acturing  districts,  of 
dubs,  the  parties  enga^  in  whfoh 
pay  small  weeldy  insUtlments  as  low 
even  as  a  shilling  or  sixpence,  and 
gamble  with  the  dice,  or  draw  lots  for 
tiie  privilege  of  having  the  whole  sum 
— Hsay  of  forty  shillings  or  five  pounds, 
for   which  they  are  responsible— ad- 
vanced on  personal  guarantee.    An- 
other festering  sore  in  the  body  politic 
is- the  present  amazing  increase,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
of  what  in  the  metropolis  is  called  the 
•♦tally  system,"  but  is  elsewhere  bet- 
ter known  as  dealing  with  **  Scotch- 
men," or  "weekly  men."     It  argues 
littie  in  &vour  of  the  provident  cha^ 
racter  of  our  manufacturing  operatives, 
that  thousands  of  hard-working  and 
industrious    families    amongst    them 
purchase  the  bulk  of  their  clothing 
from    these   men,  at   prices  ranging 
from  40  to  60  per  cent  above  the  fair 
value  of  the  articles,  not  only  to  their 
own  manifest  injury,  but  also  to  that 
of  the  legitimate  trader.    These  men 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  manufacturing 
town  and  village,  yard-stick  in  hand, 
and  parcels  of  patterns  and  collecting- 
books  protruding  from  their  capacious 
pockets,    perambulating     the     small 
streets  and  courts  inlmbited  by  our 
working  classes,  too  often  to  wring 
their  gains  from  sunple-minded  wives. 


whose  husbands  are  unconscious  of 
the  indebtedness  incurred,  until  made 
aware  of  the  fact  by  a  summons  from 
the  county  or  some  other  petty  court 
of  law.  Not  above  twelve  months 
ago  <me  of  these  Scotchmen  in  a  manu- 
facturing borough  in  Lancashire  had 
no  fewer  than  mty  cases  for  hearing 
in  a  single  fortnightiy  session  of  the 
County  Court  there;  and  it  is  not 
uncomison  to  find  upwards  of  one- 
half  of  the  cases  tried  at  these  courts, 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  to  con- 
sist of  actions  for  debts  incurred  in 
the  manner  we  have  described.  So 
largely  has  the  number  of  this  class 
of  traders  increased  of  late,  that 
they  have  become  a  distinct  fotoer^ 
and,  in  some  of  our  boroughs,  can 
determine  the  result  of  an  election 
— ^in  favour  of  Whig-Radicalism,  by 
the  by;  for  your  travelling  Scotch 
draper  is  invariably  attached  to  "li- 
beral" politics.  In  one  borough  in 
Lancashire  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, it  is  computed  that  they 
possess,  amongst  their  own  body,  no 
less  than  eighty  or  ninety  votes;  and 
at  the  last  two  elections  those  votes 
decided  the  results  of  the  contests. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  most  rash,  at  any  time,  to  assort 
the  existence  of  ereat  prosperity,  either 
of  the  retail  traders  or  of  our  manu- 
facturing operatives,-  merely  frcHu  ex- 
ternal appearances,  or  from  the  ordi- 
nary tests  of  emjdoyment  and  increas- 
ed consumption  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  We  know  that  at  present  there 
do  exist  all  the  external  appearances 
of  such  prosperity ;  but  we  know  also 
that  there  is  a  restlessness  being  ma- 
nifested amongst  those  classes,  which 
is  incompatible  with  a  perfect  satis- 
faction with  .their  real  position.  We 
have  to  bear  in  mind  always,  whilst 
speculating  upon  the  state  of  the  small 
traders,  in  particular,  that  they  form 
a  class  whose  numbers  are  readily 
recruited  during  a  period  of  actual  or 
apparent  prosperity.  Littie  encour- 
agement suffices  to  induce  the  well- 
to-do  operative,  disgusted  with  the 
arduous  toil  required  from  him  in  his 
legitimate  sphere,  to  embark  in  the 
apparcntiy  more  easy  avocations  of 
the  small  dealer;  and  since  we  have 
placed  so  large  a  share  of  the  political 
power  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
these   classes,  it  is    most  important 
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that  we  should  not  be  misled  as  to 
their  social  conditioii,  and  the  amount 
of  prosperity  which  tiiey  are  enjoying. 
We  have  taught  them  to  believe  that  it 
18  within  the  power  of  legislation  alone 
to  command  that  prospenty  for  them ; 
we  have  taught  the  working  classes, 
too,  that  it  is  m  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion to  bring  about  cheapness  contem- 
ponmeously  with  highly  remunerated 
mbour ;  yet  we  see  aoundant  ^^^^enta 
at  work,  which  point  to  deflfndss  in 
prospect  as  the  result  We  see  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  produce 
rising  in  every  foreign  market  as  the 
result,  in  part  at  least,  of  an  increase 
of  the  procioiia  metals  throughout  the 
world.  We  see  fordgn  enterprise  and 
industry  everywhere  sthnulated  by 
increased  monetary  facilities  afforded 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  whilst 
such  increased  facilities  at  home  never 
extend  below  the  privileged  classes, 
who  are  permitted  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  the  banker  and  the  capi- 
talist We  see  the  bulk  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  country,  and  especially 
the  distribution  of  food  and  other 
necessaries,  falling  day  by  day  more 
extensively  into  the  hanos  of  those 
classes  who  can  avail  themselves  of 
cheap  money ;  whilst  all  below  them 
the  very  nature  of  our  existing  bank- 
ing system  drives  into  the  hands  of 
the  usurious  lender,  unless  they  are 
contented  to  restrict  then:  dealings  to 
little  beyond  the  supply  of  their  daily 
wants.  What  must  be  the  course  of 
the  great  masses  of  our  population, 
ahouid  theur  present  doubtful  prospe- 
rity altogether  disappear;  or  should 
high  prices  and  reduced  profits  press 
them  further  than  at  present  towards 
the  necessity  of  curtailing  their  enjoy- 
ment of  material  comforts  ?  It  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  a  demand 
must  arise  for  continual  further  reduc- 
tions of  taxation,  and  consequent 
reductions  of  the  public  expenditure. 
LivERFOOL,  13^  August  1863. 


We  have  gone  afanost  as  fitr  aa  we 
can  go  m  dealing  with  those  duties 
whose  removal  is  followed  by  such  an 
amount  of  increased  consumption  as 
will  protect  our  customs'  revenue  from 
exhaustion.  The  numerous  small 
items  the  taxation  of  which  was  weU- 
nigh  unfelt,  although,  in  the  abro- 
gate, it  was  productive,  are  •  hmg 
n^dly  swept  awa^;  and  there  re- 
main none  for  the  financier  to  operate 
upon  save  the  few  large  imposts,  the 
removal  of  any  one  of  which  would  be 
almost  equivalent  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy. If  interference  with  these  is 
denied,  a  demand  must  arise  either 
for  such  a  diminution  of  the  publie 
expenditure  as  is  incompatible  wifli 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  honour 
and  security,  or  for  a  decrease  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's financial  abortions  have  shown 
us,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  that,  in 
the  existing  state  of  our  monetary 
laws,  a  permanently  reduced  rate  of 
interest  is  inconsistent  with  increased 
imports  and  an  enlarged  trade.  Whilst 
the  specie  wluch  regulates  the  quan- 
tity of  money  which  is  permitted  to 
circulate,  b  constantly  uable  to  be 
drawn  away  to  meet  adverse  balances 
of  trade,  such  as  we  have  now  with 
almost  every  country  of  the  globe,  a 
reduction  in  the  pressure  of  our  indebt- 
edness is  impracticable,  except  by  a 
stretch  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature,  which  must  for  ever  stamp 
us  as  an  unprincipled  people.  Witn 
the  important  question  of  the  cuneocj^ 
however,  we  repeat  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  meddlm^  in  this  article. 
Our  object  has  been  snnply  to  examlM 
carefully  the  actual  condrtion  of  our 
mdustrious  classes,  and  to  endeavour 
to  trace  tiuit  condition  to  its  tme 
causes;  we  leav^  to  others  to  diav 
conclusions,  and  to  pdnt  the  way  to 
a  remedy,  should  further  expenenee 
prove  that  a  remedy  is  required. 
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Let  ns  ima^ne  one  of  our  criticfil 
Buccessors  of  a  century  hence — ^that 
is,  in  they  month  of  October  ]953 — 
sitting  musingly  before  a  copy  of  a 
wofk  called  Uwcle  Tom's  Cabin, 
which  a  few  days  previously  he  had 
taken  down  by  chance  from  one  of 
tiie  least-used  Selves  of  his  library. 
May  one  also  amuse  one's  imagination 
by  a  picture  of  the  possible  state  of 
tilings  then  existing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the  light  of 
which  our  shadowy  friend  of  1953  has 
read  the  work  which  his  substantial 
one  of  1853  has  just  laid  down? 

— The  present  United  States  of 
America,  after  having  been,  perhaps, 
more  than  once  sj^it  asunder  and 
soldered  together  again — or  the  whole, 
or  a  large  portion  voluntarily  rean- 
nexcd  to  the  mother  country,  and  by 
and  by  again  detached — after  these 
and  other  possibly  more  or  less  sud- 
den, violent,  and  bloody  vicissitudes 
— ^have  become  a  great  Empire,  under 
the  stem,  but  ^lutary,  one-willed 
sway  of  the  Emperor  of  America: 
hia  majesty  a  jet  black,  who  had 
diown  consummate  and  unexpected 
high  qualities  for  acquiring  and  re- 
taining the   fear  and  submission   of 


millions  of  the  stormiest  tempers 
of  mankind;  but  his  lovely  empress 
a  white.  He  has  an  immense  anny 
devoted  to  his  person  and  will,  com- 
posed of  men  of  every  complexion— 
from  black,  throu^  copper-middle 
tints,  down  to  white;  and  corres- 
poncQngly  diversified  are  his  banners, 
but  black,  of  course,  the  predomi- 
nant: a  quadroon  being  commander- 
in^shief.  As  for  his  majesty's  civil 
service,  he  has  a  coal-black  chancellor, 
equally  at  home  in  the  profonndest 
mysteries  of  white  and  black  letter; 
ft  mulatto  minister  of  instruction,  and 
a  white  secretary  of  state ;  black  and 
white  clergy,  and  a  similarly  consti- 
tuted bar— here  a  big  black  face 
frowning  out  of  a  white  wig,  and 
there  a  little  white  face,  grinning  out 
of  a  black  wig,  with  black  and  white 
bands,  and  gowns  varied  ad  tibUum, 
And  the  laws  which  they  are  con- 
cerned in  administering,  accord  with 
these  harmonious  diversities — it  being, 
for  instance,  enacted,  under  heavy 
penalties,  that  no  black  shall,  by  ges- 
tures, speech,  or  otherwise,  presume  to 
ridicule  a  white  because  of  his  colour, 
nor,  vice  tersd,  shall  a  white  affect  to 
disparage  a  black  because  of  his  com- 
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plezion;  that  the  emperor  and  em- 
press shall  always  be  of  different 
colours,  and  that  the  succession  to 
the  throne  shall  alternate  between 
black  and  white,  or  mulatto,  members 
of  the  imperial  family.  By  this  and 
other  provisions  have  been  secured  a 
complete  fusion  between  North  and 
South,  between  bkick  and  white,  glit- 
teringly  typified  by  intermingled  gems 
in  the  imperial  crown;  the  central 
one  being  the  identical  black  diamond 
that  figured  in  the  famous  Exhibition 
in  Great  Britain  in  1851,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  by  one  of  the 
descendants  of  her  Majes^  Queen 
Victoria,  then  on  the  Britisn  throne! 
**  To  this  comptexiofiC^  shall  it  bo  that 
matters  have  ^  come  at  last  T 

Or  will  our  sturdy  cousins  of  1953 
be  still  republican,  a  united  republic, 
but  with  offices,  honours,  ri^ts  and 
privileges,  equally  distributed,  as  in 
our  fiuacied  empire,  amons  those  of 
eveiy  shade  of  colour?  Or,  after  a 
fearful  succession  of  struggles  between 
Uack  and  white,  .  .  Uie  .  .  is 
predominant;  .  .  shivery,  after  a 
.  .  sang-^  .  .  or  a  noble  spon- 
taneous   .    .* 

From  a  preliminary  dissertation 
{vefixed  to  the  book,  our  critic  of 
1953  learns  that  it  excited,  almost 
immediately  on  its  appearance,  a  pro- 
digious sensation  among  all  classes, 
both  in  Europe  and  /Snerica;  that 
both  sexes,  high  and  low,  young  and 
old,  literate  and  illiterate,  vulgar  and 
refined,  phlegmatic  and  excitable, 
shed  tears  over  it,  and  wrote  and 
talked  about  it  everywhere;  that, 
within  a  few  months*  time,  impres- 
sions of  it  were  multiplied  by  millions, 
and  in  most  languages  of  the  civilised 
world.  That  its  writer,  an  American 
woman,  immediatelv  came  over  to 
England,  and  made  her  appearance  in 
public  assemblies,  called  m  honour  of 
her;  and  she  was  also  ''lionised"  [a 
woni  explained,  in  a  long  note,  as 
indicating  a  custom  prevalent  in  that 
day,  among  weak  persons,  of  running 
after  any  notorious  person  weak 
enough  to  appear  pleased  with  it] 
among  the  fashionables  and  philan- 
thropists of  ih&  day,  but  preserved, 
nevertheless,  amidst  it  all,  true  mo- 
desty of  demeanour,  and  silence 
amidst  extravagant  eulogy.    Inflamed 


with  curiosity,  our  afaadowy  sueeeesor 
sits  down  to  peruse  a  woik — then  poa- 
sibly  little,  if  ever,  mentioDed-~anx- 
ious  to  see  what  could  have  produced 
such  a  marvellous  effect,  in  the  middle 
of  the  intelligent  nineteenth  century, 
on  all  classes  of  readers ;  and  whetiier 
it  produced  permanent  results,  or 
passed  away  as  a  nine  days'  wonder. 
Having  at  length  closed  the  pages  of 
VncU  TonCs  Cabin,  and  jud^  it 
according  to  the  critical  canons  of 
1953,  will  he  deem  it  adequate  to 
have  produced  such  effects?  What 
edimate  loiU  he  form  cfovr  inteUedual 
calibre? 

We  cannot  tell,  and  shall  not  attempt 
to  conjecture.  Dismissing,  there- 
fore, but  for  a  while  only,  uie  imagi- 
nary occupant  of  our  critical  chair  a 
century  hence,  let  us  say  for  our- 
.  selves,  that  though  our  silence,  and 
that  of  one  or  two  quarteriy  contem- 
poraries, may  have  excited  notice, 
Doth  in  America  and  this  country,  we 
have  been  by  no  means  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  reception  which  this 
singularly-successful  i>ook  has  met 
with;  regarding  it  aa  one  of  those 
sudden  |3ienomena  in  literature,  de- 
manding, even,  a  deliberate  considenu 
tion  of  cause  and  effect  We  apprehend 
no  one  will  doubt  that,  to  excite  such 
attention  and  emotion  among  all 
classes  of  readers,  in  both  hemispderes, 
aa  this  work  has  excited,  it  must  pos- 
sess something  remarkable;  and  what 
that  is,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to 
determine.  We  ourselves  never  read 
this  work  till  within  the  last  month, 
and  then  as  a  matter  of  mere  critical 
curiosity,  uninfluenced  by  the  past 
excitement  of  others,  and  the  favour- 
able and  unfavourable  opinions  which 
we  heard  expressed  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  work.  If  we  could  have 
been  biassed  at  all,  it  would  have 
been  rather  against,  than  in  favour 
of,  a  writer  who  had  been  over  per- 
suaded by  her  friends  to  come  to  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
sort  of  public  appearance,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  admiration  of  her  work 
was  at  fever  height.  Nothing  could 
palliate  such  an  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  this  hidy*s  advisers,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  fastidious  Englishman,  but 
the  belief  that  she  was  a  simple- 
minded  enthusiastic  crusader  against 


*  Here  the  MS.  becomes  unfortanately  illegible  for  some  lines. 
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American  davery,  oonndering  ihat 
the  iotaliv  anexpeeted  celebrity  of  her 
work  had  afforaed  her  an  opportunity 
of  accelerating  a  European  move- 
ment, in  a  holy  cause,  by  ner  personal 
presence.  Criticisni,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  influenced  by  petty  disturb- 
ing forces  like  these,  nor  will  onrs. 
We  shall  judge  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  by 
its  own  intrinsic  jperits  or  demerits — 
occasionally  lookmgfor  the  liefht  which 
she  has  thought  proper  to  ref^t  upon 
it  from  its  companion  volume,  **Ths 
Ket." 

VncU  TonCs  Cabin  is  a  remarkable 
book,  unquestionably;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  we  are  not  surprised  at  its 
prodigious  success,  even  as  a  mere 
literary  performance;  but  whether, 
after  all,  it  will  have  any  direct  effect 
upon  the  dreadful  ihstitutioh  at 
which  it  is  aimed,  may  be  regarded 
as  problematical.  Of  one  thing  we 
are  persuaded — ^that  its  author,  as  she 
has  displayed  in  this  work  undoubted 
genius,  in  some  respects  of  a  higher 
order  than  any  American  predecessor 
or  contemponuy,  is  also  a  woman  of 
miaflccted  and  profound  piety,  and  an 
y  ardent  friend  of  the  unhappy  black. 
*y^  Every  word  in  her  pages  issues  glis- 
tening and  warm  from  the  mint  of 
woman^s  love  and  sympathy,  refined 
and  purified  by  Christianity.  We 
never  saw  in  any  other  work,  so 
many  and  such  sudden  irresistible 
appeals  to  the  reader's  heart — ^appeals 
which,  moreover,  only  a  wife  and  a 
mother  could  make.  One's  heart 
throbs,  and  one's  eyes  are  suffused 
with  tears  without  a  moment's  notice, 
and  without  anything  like  effort  or 
preparation  on  the  writer's  part  We 
are,  on  the  contrary,  soothed  in  our 
spontaneous  emotion  by  a  conviction 
of  the  writer's  utter  artlessness ;  and 
when  once  a  gifted  woman  has  satisfied 
her  most  captious  reader  that  such  is 
the  case,  she  thenceforth  leads  him 
on,  with  an  air  of  loving  and  tender 
triumph,  a  willing  captive  to  the  last 
There  are,  indeed,  scenes  and  touches 
in  this  book  which  no  living  writer,  that 
we  know  of,  can  surpass,  and  perhaps 
none  even  equal. 

No  English  man  or  woman,  again, 
could  have  written  it — ^no  one,  but  an 
actual  ^Mctator  of  the  scenes  de- 
scribed, or  one  whose  life  ia  spent 
with  those  moving  among  them; 
-Menea   aearoe   approeiable   by   fbse 


English  readers — fathers,  mothers, 
husbands,  wives,  brothers  and  rasters. 
We  can  hardly  realise  to  ourselves 
human  nature  tried  so  tremendously  as, 
it  seems,  is  only  adumbrated  in  these 
pages.  An  Englishman's  soul  sweUs 
at  the  bare  idea  of  such  submission  to 
the  tyrannous  will  of  man  over  his 
fellow-man,  as  the  reader  of  this  volume 
becomes  grievously  familiar  with ;  and 
yet  we  are  assured  by  Mrs.  Stowe 
that  she  has  given  us  only  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  indescribable  horrors  of 
sUvery.  To  this  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  we  shall  reChm.  Let  us 
speak  first,  and  in  only  general  terms, 
of  the  literary  characteristics  of  the 
author,  as  displayed  in  her  work. 

Mrs.  Stowe  is  unquestionably  a  wo- 
man of  genius;  and  that  is  a  word 
which  we  always  use  charily :  regard- 
ing genius  as  a  thing  per  s0--different 
from  talent,  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment, altogether,  and  in  kind.  Quick- 
ness, shrewdness,  energy,  intensity, 
may,  and  frequently  do  accompany, 
but  do  not  constitute  genius.  Its 
divine  spark  is  the  direct  and  spcdai 
gift  of  God:  we  cannot  completely 
analyse  it,  though  we  may  detect  its 
presence,  and  the  nature  of  many  of 
its  attributes,  by  its  action ;  and  the 
skill  of  hi|;h  criticism  is  requisite,  in 
order  to  distinguish  between  the  feats 
of  genius  and  the  operations  of  talent 
Now,  we  imagine  that  no  person  of 
genius  can  read  Unde  TonCs  Cabht^ 
and  not  feel  in  glowing  contact  with 
genius — £[enerally  gentle  and  tender, 
but  capable  of  rising,  with  its  theme, 
into  very  high  regions  of  dramatic 
power.  This  Mrs.  Stowe  has  done 
several  times  in  the  work  before  us 
— exhibiting  a  passion,  an  intensity,  a 
subtle  delicacy  of  perception,  a  melt- 
ing tenderness,  which  are  as  far  out 
of  the  reach  of  mere  talent,  however 
well  trained  and  experienced,  as  the 
prismatic  colours  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  bom  blind.  But  the  genius  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  of  that  kind  which 
instinctively  addresses  itself  to  the 
Affections ;  and  though  most  at  home 
with  the  gentler,  it  can  be  yet  fear- 
lessly fammar  with  the  fiercest  passions 
which  can  agitate  and  rend  the  human 
breast.  With  the  one  the  can  exhibit 
an  exquisite  tenderness  and  sympathy ; 
watcfamg  the  other,  however,  with 
stem  but  calm  scrutiny,  and  deK- 
neatiag  both  with  a  truth  and  aimpli- 
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eHy,  in  the  one  case  toudimg,  in  the 
other  really  terriMe. 

'^  Free  men  of  the  North,  and  Chris- 
tians," says  she,  in  her  own  vigorous 
and  earnest  way,  *' cannot  know  tohai 
slavery  is .  .  .  .  From  this  arose  a 
desire,*'  on  the  author's  part,  **  to  ex^ 
hibit  it  in  a  living  dramatic  reaUtv. 
She  has  endeavoured  to  show  it  fairly 
in  its  best  and  its  worst  phases.  In 
its  best  aspect,  she  has  perhaps  been 
successful;  but  oh  I  who  shall  say 
what  yet  remains  untold  in  that  valley 
and  shadow  of  death  that  lies  on  the 
other  side?  /  .  .  .  .  The  writer 
has  only  given  a  faint  shadow— « 
dim  picture— -of  the  anguish  and  de- 
spair that  are  atr  this  very  moment 
nving  thousands  of  hearts,  shattering 
thousands  of  families,  and  driving  a 
helpless  and  sensitive  race  to  frenzy^ 
and  despau*." 

Without  going  further,  the  beautiful, 
aocomplished,  but  ruined  and  heart- 
broken slave  Gassy—* the  bought,  ab- 
honing,  and  ultimately  discarded  nus- 
tress  of  the  miscreant  iliegree,  and  whose 
heart  is  full  of  despair  and  murder  to- 
wards him — affords  many  instances  of 
both  kinds,  the  tender  and  the  teni- 
ble.  Her  successor  in  the  affections! 
of  the  monster,  is  the  lovely  young  ' 
dave  Enuneline,  of  but  fifteen  sum- 
mers !  and  Gassy  obtains  a  great  ascen- 
dancy over  her,  winning  her  love  by  the 
story  of  her  own  in£gnities  and  be- 
reavements. 

*  "What  use  will  freedom  be  to  mef* 
says  Cassy,  when  they  are  whispering 
together  in  their  place  of  concealment, 
where  they  lie  like  a  couple  of  hunted 
hares,  momentarily  hidden  from  the 
hounds — "Can  it  g^ve  me  back  my 
children,  or  make  me  what  I  used  to 
ber 

There  was  a  terrible  earnestness  in 
her  face  and  voice  as  she  spoke.  Em- 
meline,  in  her  chUdlike  simplicity,  was 
half  afraid  of  the  dark  words  of  Gassy. 
She  looked  perplexed,  but  made  no  an- 
swer. She  only  took  her  hand  with  a 
gentle  caressing  movement. 

"DofCtr  said  Gassy,  trying  to  draw 
it  away,— {observe,  she  only  tries  ty-- 
**y<m*ll  get  me  to  laving  you  I  and  I  swore 
never  to  love  anything  again  t* 

'*  Poor  Gassy  1  .  .  .  77/ be  like  a 
.  daughter  to  you  I  .  .  I  shall  love  you 
whether  you  love  me  or  not  T 

The  gentie  childlike  spirit  conquered. 
Casey  sate  down  by  her,  put  her  arm 
round  her  neck,  stroked  her  soft  brown 


hair;  and  finmeline  then  wendered  at 
the  beauty  of  her  magnifioent  eyei^  now 
soft  with  tears.  "O  Emmeline  1"  said 
Gassy,  "Tve  hungered  for  my  children, 
and  thirsted  for  them,  and  my  eyes  fail 
with  longing  for  them  1  Herel  here^" 
she  exclaimed,  striking  her  breast^  ''i^ 
all  desolate!  all  empty  I"  ' 

Of  the  terrible  we  have  a  thril]in|;, 
indeed  a  sickening  instance,  in  Gassy  s 
frenzied  determination  to  mnrder  the 
fiend  Legree,  whose  brandy  she  has 
drugged  for  ^e  purpose — ^but  we  anti- 
cipate. 

OocaaionaUy,  also,  Mrs.  Stowe  dis- 
pUys  a  fine  perception  of  external  na- 
ture—irradiating  her  inanimate  scenes 
with  the  rich  hues  of  imagination.  At 
these,  however,  she  fifenerolly  looks 
through  a  sort  of  solemn  religious 
medium.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
startlinffly  suggestive  picture.  It  is 
poor  Imde  Tom,  sitting  at  midnight, 
exhausted  and  heart-br<3cen,  during  a 
moment's  respite  from  the  wastm^ 
and  cruel  inflictions  of  sUiveiy,  and 
r^Mling  lus^ible  by  moonlight 

' .  .  .  .  Tom  sate  alone  by  the  smoul- 
dering fire,  that  flickered  up  redly  in 
his  face. 

The  silver  fair-browed  moon  rose  in 
the  purple  sky,  and  looked  down,  calm 
and  silent,  as  God  looks  on  the  scene  of 
misery  and  oppression — ^looked  cafanlv 
on  the  lone  black  man,  as  he  sate,  witn 
his  arms  folded,  and  his  Bible  on  his 
knee.  "  Is  God  here  ?"  inquires  he.  Ah,* 
(proceeds  the  auther,)  *  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  untaught  heart  to  keep  its 
faith  unswerving,  in  the  face  of  dire  mis- 
rule, and  palpable  unrebuked  injustice  f 
In  that  simple  heart  waged  a  fierce  con- 
flict :  the  crushing  sense  of  wronff,  the 
foreshadowing  of  a  whole  life  of  mtore 
misery,  the  week  of  oU  past  hopes,  moum- 
fuiUy  tossing  in  the  souTs  sights  Wee  deed 
corpses  of  vnfe,  and  child,  and  friend^ 
rising  from  the  dark  wsve^  and  surging  m 
the  face  of  the  half-droumed  maruterf 
Ah,  was  it  easy  here  to  believe  and  hiM 
fast  the  great  password  of  Christian 
faith,  that  Chd  is,  and  i$  the  RawASDn 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him  t 

Here,  again,  is  the  lovely  smile  of 
eariy  morning  flung  over  the  monster 
Legree  (poor  Tom's  bntal  master), 
as  he  wakes  from  a  foul  debauch  :— 

'  Calmly  the  rosy  hue  of  dawn  was 
stealing  into.the  room.  The  morning  star 
stood,  with  its  solemn  holy  eye  ofugh\ 
looking  down  on  the  man  of  sm,  from  mat 
the  brightening  sky.  Oh, with  whotlMli- 
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ii««^  witli  whfti  soleiiiiiity  and  beauty,  is 
each  new  day  born  I  as  if  to  iay  to  in- 
■ensate  man,  "  Behold  1  thou  haat  one 
more  chance  t  Strive  for  immortal  glo- 
ry 1"  There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  this  voice  is  not  heard ;  but  this 
bold  bad  man  heard  it  not  He  awoke 
with  an  oath  and  a  curse.  "What  to  him 
were  the  eold  and  the  purple,  the  daily 
miracle  of  morning  f  what  to  him  the 
sanctity  of  that  star  which  the  Hon  of 
God  has  hallowed  as  his  own  emblem  f 
-Brute-like,  he  taw  wiikout  perceiving ; 
and,  stumbling  forward,  poured  ont  a 
tumbler  of  brandy,  and  drank  half  of  it 
**rve  had  a  h^U  of  a  night  1*'  he  said.' 

'Twas  somewhat  different,  that  same 
morning,  with  his  poor  slave  Tom, 
waking  bruised,  wearied,  and  well- 
nigh  spuiUbroken. 

*The  solemn  light  of  dawn,  the  angelic 
glory  of  the  morning  star,  had  looked  in 
through  the  rude  window  of  the  shed 
where  Tom  was  lyins;  and,  as  if  de* 
seending  on  that  star^am,  came  the 
solemn  words»  I  am  the  root  and  off- 
tprin^  of  Davidt  and  tlie  bright  and 
tnomtng  star.  .  .  .  Without  shuddering 
or  trembling,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his 
persecutor  as  he  drew  near.  "  Well,  my 
Do^%"  said  Legree,  with  a  contemptuous 
kick,  "  how  do  vou  find  yourself;  Didn't 
I  tell  yer  I  could  larn  yer  a  thing  or  two  f 
How  do  yer  like  it»  eh  f  How  did  yer 
waling** — ^he  had  been  fearfully  flogged 
over-night — ^"  agree  with  yer,  Tom  f  An*t 
quite  so  crank  as  yer  was  last  night  1  Ye 
couldn't  treat  a  poor  sinner  now  to  a  bit 
of  a  sermon,  could  yer,  eh?" 

Tom  answered  nothing. 

"Get  up,  ye  beast r°  said  Legree^ 
kicking  him  again.  This  was  a  difhcult 
matter  for  one  so  bruised  and  faint ;  and, 
as  Tom  made  efiforts  to  do  so,  Legree 
laughed.' 

These  passages,  taken  at  random, 
are  highly  characteristic  of  the  author 
of  Uncle  TonCs  Cabin,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  as  will  by  and  bv  be  shown. 

Up  and  down  me  book  are  to  be 
found  strewn,  as  it  were,  carelessly, 
striking  and  grand  reflections,  evincing 
the  deeply  thoughtful  moralist,  and 
profoundly  convinced  believer. 

*  True — there  was  another  life^t^  life 
which,once  believed  in^etandt  <m  a  solemn 
tignijioant  Jiaure  before  the  oiherwiee  unr 
meaning  etphere  of  time,  changing  them 
to  orders  of  mysterious  vnknown  value* 

We  have  not  met  with  this  idea 
before  ;  and  it  is  very  strildng. 
Again — 

'The  dfl  to  appreciate,  and  the  sense 
to  feel  £e  finer  shades  and  relations  of 


moral  things  ofleB  seems  an  atlrilmte  of 
those  whose  whole  life  shows  a  careless 
disregard  of  them.  Hence  Moore,  By- 
ron, Goethe,  often  speak  words  more 
wisely  descriptive  of  the  true  religious 
sentiment,  than  another  man  whose 
whole  life  is  governed  by  it  In  such 
minds,  disregard  of  religion  is  a  more 
fearful  treason — a  more  deadly  sin.' 
Again — 

*  On  I  how  dares  the  bad  soul  to  enter 
the  shadowy  world  of  sleep  I — that  land 
whose  dim  outlines  lie  so  fearfully  near 
to  the  mystic  scene  of  retribution  1  .  .  . 

Legree  felt  a  secret  dislike  to  Tom— 
the  native  antipathy  of  good  to  bad.  He 
saw  plainly  that  when  (as  was  often  the 
case)  his  violence  and  brutality  fell  on 
the  helpless,  Tom  took  notice  of  it ;  for 
so  subtle  is  the  atmosphere  of  omnion,  that 
it  will  make  itself  welt  witnout  words; 
and  the  opinion  even  of  a  slave,  mag  oi^ 
nova  master,     .... 

What  a  sublime  conception  is  that  of 
a  last  judgment!  .  .  .  A  righting  of  all 
the  wrongs  of  ages! — a  solving  of  all 
moral  problems,  by  an  unanswerable 
wisdom.* 

One  of  these  problems — ^perhaps 
the  greatest  at  present  insoluble  by 
man — torments  poor  Tom. 

'  It  was  strange  that  the  religious  peace 
and  trust  which  had  upborne  him  hither- 
to should  give  way  to  tossings  of  soul  and 
despondent  darkness.  The  gloomiest 
problem  of  this  mysterious  life  was  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes :  souls  crushed  and 
rttinei,  evil  trinrnphant,  and  God  silent  I 
It  was  weeks  and  months  that  Tom 
wrestled,  in  his  own  soul,  in  darkness 
and  sorrow.* 

Which  of  us  cannot  here  sjrm- 
pathise  with  the  poor,  bruised,  and 
bleeding  black  ? 

Yet  once  more. 

*  Is  not  this  truly  feeling  after  God,  and 
fifiding  him  f  And  may  we  not  hope  that 
the  yearning,  troubled,  helpless  heart 
of  man,  pressed  by  the  insufferable 
anguish  of  this  short  life^  or  wearied  by 
its  utter  vanity,  never  extends  its  igno- 
rant pleading  to  God  in  vain  f  Is  not  the 
veil  which  divides  us  from  an  almighty 
and  most  merciful  Father,  much  thinner 
than  we,  in  the  pride  of  our  philosophy, 
are  apt  to  imagine !  And  is  it  not  the 
most  worthy  conception  of  Him,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  more  utterly  helpless  and 
Ignorant  the  human  being  is  that  seeks 
His  aid, the  more  tender  and  condescend- 
ing will  be  His  communication  with  that 
souLf 

Character  is  often  drawn  by  our 
author   with    delicate   discrimination; 
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and,  at  the  same  tiine,  she  almost  as 
often  exhibits  a  poverty  and   cnide- 
ness  in    dealing   with  such  subjects, 
^hich  would  m  surprising,  but  that 
it  is  evidently  referrible  to  haste  and 
inattention.    Her  mind,  too,  is  so  intent 
upon  the  great,  noble,  and  holy  pur- 
pose of  her  book,  that  she  often  does 
not  give  herself  time  to  develop  or 
mature  her  own  happiest  conceptions. 
The    momentary    exigencies    of    her 
story  require  the    introduction  of  an 
additional    figure;    on   which,  having 
paused  for  a  moment  to  call  up  the 
unage  of  one  before  her  mind's  eye, 
she    forthwith    gives  a    few  strokes, 
possibly  intending,  at  a  future  time, 
to  complete  and    retouch  them;  but 
that  future  time  never  comes,  for  she 
has  got  into  new  scenes,  and  moves 
on,  crowded  with  new  characters  and 
associations.    In  this  respect  her  book 
may  be  compared  to  the  studio  of  a 
great  painter,  where  the  visitor  sees 
some  pictures  in  all  the  splendour  of 
their  completeness,  and  others  in  va- 
rious stages  of  incompleteness — some 
exhibiting    the    master's    hand,    and 
others  that  of  a  hasty  and  unskilled 
workman ;  all  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
visibly  accounted  for  by  the  painter's 
being  absorbed  by  some  masterpiece, 
itselt,  however,  only  approaching  com- 
pleteness.   We    feel    bound,    never- 
theless, to  express  our  opinion  that 
an  additional  solution  of  the  matter 
is  to  be  found  in  her  probably  limited 
range  of  observation  of  actual  life,  at 
all  events  of  such  life  as  Europeans 
can    appreciate.      In  delineating   the 
character  of   slaves  and  the  **  slave- 
trader,    kidnapper,  negro-catcher,  ne- 
gro-whipper,"  as  she   herself  groups 
them,  she    handles    her    pencil    with 
the  confident  ease  of  a  master.    '*  The 
writer,"  says  she  herself,  at  the  close 
of  her  work,  **has  lived    for    many 
years  on  the  frontier  line    of  slave 
states,  and   has    had   great   opportu- 
nities   of   observation    among    those 
who  formeriy  were  slaves."    To  her 
sadly-familiar    eye    '*  there   are    some 
things  about  these  slaves  which  can- 
not lie;   those  deep  lines  of  patient 
sorrow  upon  the  face — ^tiiat  attitude 
of  crouching  and  humble  subjection—- 
that  sad  habitual  expression  of  hope 
deterred  in  the  eye — ^would  tell  their 
story,  if  the  slave  never  spoke.*'  .  We 
shall,  however,  presently  have  ample 
opportunities  of  showing  Mrs.  Stowe's 


profound  appreciation  of  the  negro 
character ;  one  of  a  far  more  compo- 
site construction  than  any  but  a  phi- 
losopher might  suppose,  and  also  of 
gre^it  interest  to  those  who  are  con- 
templating the  fuivre  cf  the  negro  race^ 
as  a  large,  though  manv  may  unhappily 
deem  it  an  unsightly  element,  in  ascer- 
taining the  fates  of  the  human  family. 
**  TTiis  is  an  age  of  the  world,  truly," 
says  our  author,  **when  nations  are 
trembling  and  convulsed.  A  mighty 
influence  is  abroad,  surging  and  heav- 
ing the  worid  as  with  an  earthquake. 
And,"  she  asks,  ''is  America  safe? 
Every  nation  that  carries  in  its  bosom 
m-eat  and  unredressed  Injustice,  has  in 
It  the  elements  of  this  great  convul- 
sion." 

While  the  pathos  of  Mrs.  Stowe  is/\ 
deep  and  pure,  her  huTnour  and  satxre 
are  genuine  and  racy,  but  quiet. 
Gloomy  as  is  the  prevalent  tone  of  her 
work,  her  reader's  feelings  are  discreet- 
ly relieved  by  many  little  touches  of 
quaint  dry  drollery.  Master  JSh^by, 
&r  mstance,  is  a  ^arp  youth  of  thir- 
teen, the  eldest  son  of  Uncle  Tom's 
first  and  kind-hearted  master;  and  he 
has  taken  it  in  hand  to  teacli  Tom 
Told  enough  to  be  almost  his  grand- 
father) his  letters.  Chloe  is  Uncle 
Tom's  wife,  and  the  cook  of  Mr. 
Si^elby;  and  it  seems  that  she  is  a 
capital  cook,  to  boot,  as  Master 
Shelby  has  found  out  He  often  viuta 
Uncle  Tom's  cabin,  to  teach  old  Tom 
his  letters — and  also  partake  of  cer- 
tain good  things  which  Aunt  Chloo 
used  to  prepai-e  for  her  favourite ; 
who  displays  no  little  art  in  inflam- 
ing her  ambition  by  faintly  under- 
vJuing  the  culinary  skill  of  one  of  her 
rivals,  a  cook  at  a  neighbouring  plan- 
tation. The  whole  scene  is  admiraby 
sketched,  and  forms  one  of  the  earli- 
est in  the  work.  Excited  to  tho  ut- 
most, she   prepares  a   delicious   sup- 

T  for  Master   George,  who,  it  will 
seen,  docs  it  full  justice. 

*  By  this  time  Master  George  had  ar- 
rived at  Uiat  pass  to  which  even  a  boy 
can  come  (under  uncommon  circum- 
stances)— (.  e.,  when  he  could  not  eat 
another  morsel ;  and,  therefore,he  was  at 
leisure  to  notice  the  pile  of  woolly  heath 
and  glistening  eyes  which  were  regarding 
their  operations  hungrily  from  the  oppo- 
sit  comer.  [Who  does  not  see  the  tursid 
Touogsterf — ^But  one  does  not  dislike 
him;  for]  "  Here  I— you,  Mose  I  PetoT 
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[flttid  h%t  tMrmtmg  the  yoiiDg  sables — 
the  children  of  Unole  Tom  and  Aunt 
Ghloe] — ^breaking  off  liberal  bits,  and 
Uirowing  them  at  them — "You  want 
some,  don't  jou  I*' ' 

One  Blaek  Sam,  a  friendly  fellow- 
slave  of  Uncle  Tom's,  is  nnconaciously 
caught  in  the  attitude  of  deeply  con- 
Btdering  the  interests  of  number  Oney 
as  soon  as  he  hears  of  the  departure 
of  poor  Uncle  Tom,  who  has  been  sud- 
denly sold  to  another  master,  leaving 
a  vacancy  in  his  somewhat  confiden- 
tial office,  which  some  one  must  supply. 
**One  touch  of  sdfiMkness  <*Quikes 
the  whole  world  kin*' — and  here  is 
how  it  strikes  our  black  brother. 

'  Never  did  fall  of  any  prime-minister 
at  court  occasion  wider  surges  of  sensa- 
tion than  the  report  of  Tom's  fate  among 
his  compeers  on  the  place.  It  was  the 
topic  in  every  mouth,  everywhere ;  and 
nothing  was  done  in  the  house  or  in  the 
field,  but  to  discuss  its  probable  results^ 

Black  Sam,  as  he  was  called,  from  his 
being  about  three  shades  blacker  than 
any  other  son  of  ebony  on  the  place,  was 
Zj^volviug  the  matter  profoundly  in  all 
ItB  phases  and  bearings^  with  a  compre- 
hensiveness of  vision,  and  a  strict  look- 
out to  his  own  personal  well-being,  that 
would  have  done  credit  (says  good,  sly 
Mrs.  Stowe)  to  any  white  patriot  at 
Washington. 

"  It's  an  ill  wind  dat  blows  nowhar — 
dat  ar  a  fact,"  said  Sam,  sententiously, 
giving  an  additional  hoist  to  his  panta- 
loons, and  adroitly  substituting  a  long 
nail  in  place  of  a  missing  suspender-but- 
ton. '*  Yss,it's  an  ill  wind  blows  nowhar," 
he  repeated.  "  Now,  dar,  Tom*M  down 
— wal,  'course  der^s  room  for  some  nig^ 
ger  to  be  np  ;  and  why  not  di*  nigger  f 
— dat's  de  ideel  Tom,  a-ridin'  round 
de  country — ^boots  blacked — ^pass  in  his) 
pocket — all  grand  as  Cuffee ;  who  but 
he?  Now,  why  shouldn't  Samf — daCt 
what  /  want  to  know  1"  * 

'  There  are,  however,  many  indica- 
tions thoughout  the  work  of  the  writ- 
tor's  humorous  powers  being  checked 
and  restrained,  either  purposely  or 
unconsciously,  as  if  from  a  ^vere  sense 
of  the  purpose  with  which  she  writes 
—as  though  before  her  mind's  eye  was 
ever  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  negro. 
We  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
more  than  one  disposition,  or  rather 
jnxta-position,  of  persons  and  inci- 
dents most  suggestive  of  fun :  but  they 


•re  suddenly  discarded,  the  reader 
breathlessly  following  the  grave  and 
ardent  writer,  over  whose  pale  coun- 
tenance the  smUe  had  but  furtively 
flickered  for  an  instant,  Hke  a  glance 
of  moonlight  on  a  gloomy  sea.  Here 
b  one  of  the  passages  to  which  we 
allude.  Mr.  St  Clare  and  his  heartless 
lackadaisical  wife  are  conversing  about 
his  newly-acquired  slave.  Uncle  Tom, 
for  whom  he  feels  no  little  regard ;  but 
she  is  speaking  of  him  in  a  disparag- 
ing, contemptuous  tone. 

'"Tom  isn't  a  bad  hand,  now,  at  ex- 
plaining Scripture,  I'll  dare  swear,"  said 
St  CSare.  "  lie  has  a  natural  genius  for 
religion.  I  wanted  the  horses  out  early, 
this  morning;  and  stole  up  to  Tom's 
evbieuium  *  there,  over  the  stables,  and 
there  I  heard  him  holding  a  meeting  by 
himself;  and,  in  fact,  I  haven't  heard 
anything  quite  to  towmry  as  Tom's 
prayer  this  some  time.  He  put  in  for 
fmt  with  a  seal  that  was  quite  apostolic." 

"  Perhaps  he  guessed  you  were  listen- 
ing I     Fve  heara  of  thai  trick  before !' 

"  If  he  did  he  wasn't  very  polite ;  for 
lie  gave  the  Lord  hi*  opinion  of  me  pretty 
freely  I  Tom  seemed  to  think  there  was 
decidedly  room  for  improvement  in  me^ 
and  seemed  very  earnest  tliat  I  should 
be  converted." 

*•  I  hope  you'll  lay  ix  to  heart,"  said 
Miss  Ophelia,"  (who  is  the  pious^  simple- 
minded,  conscientious,  elderly  spinster,, 
and  oousin  of  Mr.  St  Clare.)' 

How  much  of  the  piou^  disinterested 
character  of  the  poor  slave,  the  heart- 
less distrust  of  his  mistress,  the  hu- 
morous, good-natured  levity  of  his 
master,  and  the  earnest  goodness  of 
Ophelia,  does  this  quiet  touch  reveal 
to  us  I 

On  another  occasion,  Mrs.  St  Clare, 
who  has  no  more  intellect  or  feeling 
than  her  thimble,  or  thread  paper,  is 
conversing  with  her  lovely  little  daugh- 
ter, Eva,  who  is  pleading  with  her 
mamma  on  behalf  of  the  poor  little 
nQgress,  Topsy  (of  whom  more  anon), 
and  meekly  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  Topsy's  being  human !  and  conse- 
quently ei^ble  of  improvement 

*  **  Mamma,  I  think  Topsy  is  different 
from  what  she  used  to  be;  she's  trying 
to  be  a  good  girl" 

**  She'U  have  to  try  a  good  while  be- 
fore the  gets  to  be  good,^  said  Mrs.  St 
Clare^  with  a  careless  laugh. 


*  Is  this  word  a  suggestiofof  from  good  Mra  Stowe's  husband  f 
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"WeUj  yoa  know,  mamma,  poor  Topey! 
ayerythittg  has  always  been  against  hert" 

*' if ot  since  she's  been  here^  Vm  sore. 
If  she  hasn't  been  talked  to"— (not  by 
the  siUv  speaker,  let  our  readers  under- 
stand, but  by  good  Miss  Ophelia  afore- 
said, for  whom  poor  Topsy  has  been 
bought !  good-humouredly  by  Mr.  St. 
Clare,  simply  to  try  whether  moral  and 
religions  training  can  make  anything  of 
the  little  sooty  gnome)* — "ana  preach- 
ed to,  and  every  earthly  thing  done  that 
anybody  could  do;  and  she's  just  so 
ugly,  and  always  will  be,  you  can't 
make  anything  of  the  creature  ?" 

"  But^  mamma,  it's  so  different  to  be 
brought  up  as  I've  been,  with  so  many 
ftienofl— so  many  things  to  make  me  good 
and  happy ;  and  to  be  brought  up  as  she 
has  been,all  the  time,  till  she  came  here!" 

"Most  likely,"  said  Mrs.  St  Clare,, 
yawning.     "  Dear  me  I  how  hot  it  is  I** 

"  Mamma,  you  believe,  don't  you,  that 
Topsy  could  become  an  angel,  as  well  as 
any  of  us,  if  she  were  a  Christian  V 

'*  Topsy  1  what  a  ridiculous  idea  1  No- 
body but  you  would  ever  think  of  itl 
I  suppose  she  could,  though  V* 

"  But,  mamma,  isn't  God  her  lather,  as 
much  as  ours  f    Isn't  Jesus  her  Saviour  f " 

*•  Well,  that  may  be.  I  suppose  God 
made  even-body. — ^Where's  my  smell- 
ing-bottle T* 

This  is  yery  masterly.  It  has  a 
sort  of  rich  stillness  of  satire,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  truthfulness  and  sug- 
ffestiveness  which  make  the  reader 
first  admire  the  writer's  acute  percep- 
tion of  character  and  power  of  felici- 
tous dialogue,  and  then  pause  and 
ponder  the  state  of  mind  and  feeling 
revealed — that  of  frivolous,  ignorant 
indifferent  acqavesceTtce ! 


The  abc^e  extract  iaddentafly  in-' 
dicates  another  exceUenee  of  Mrs. 
Stowe.  Her  dialogue  is  abnost  always 
admirable ;  brief,  uvely,  pointed,  and 
characteristic — that  is,  when  she  does 
not,  so  to  speak,  crowd  too  much  sail 
upon  it,  in  her  intense  anxiety  to  be 
didactic  and  hortatory  on  the  great 
subject  on  which  her  eyes  are  ever 
fixed.  When  she  yields  to  the 
promptings  of  her  own  power  over 
character  and  expression,  she  exhi« 
bits  high  dramatic  capabOities.  She 
perceives  a  fine  sUuaiion  with  the  on* 
erring  intuition  of  genius,  and  inspires 
her  characters  with  fitting  sentiments, 
conferring  upon  them  appropriate 
eloquence.  Akin  to  this  is  the  easy 
strength  of  her  narrative.  Sh^  hur* 
rics  her  reader  along  with  her,  breaUi*. 
less.  The  flight  and  pursuit  of  poor 
Eliza  and  her  child — ^the  inddents 
selected  to  heighten  the  interest  in 
their  fate— the  introduction  of  Marks 
and  Tom  Loker,  and  their  interview 
with  Haley — ^their  encounter  at  the 
rocky  pass  with  George  and  his  wife 
and  child,  are,  in  parte,  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Sir  Walter  Scott:  but,  it 
must  be  added,  that  that  consum- 
mate master  of  his  art  would  never 
have  drawn  up  suddenly  in  his  excit- 
ing course,  to  interpolate  drivelling 
allusions  to  Austria  and  the  Hunga- 
rians, Poland,  Ireland,  and  Englimd 
-—or  tame  and  even  irritating  moral- 
isings  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  adven- 
ture, as  is  but  too  often  the  case  with 
Mrs.  Stowe.  But  this  very  fault, 
and  a  serious  one  to  a  reader  of  fic- 
tion it  is,  must  be  referred  to  a  cause 


*  Topsy — an  incomparable  sketch — excited  at  first  sight  no  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions in  Kood,  starched  Miss  Ophelia.  "  Now,  Augustine  (Mr.  St  Clare),  what 
upon  earth  is  this  fori  Tour  house  is  so  full  of  these  little  plagues  already,  that 
.a  body  can't  set  their  foot  down  without  treading  on  'em  I  1  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  find  one  asleep  behind  the  door,  see  one  black  head  poking  out  from  under 
the  table^  one  lyine  on  the  door-mat ;  and  they  are  mopping,  and  mowing,  and 
grinning  between  aU  the  railings,  and  tumbling  oterthe  kitchen  floor  1  What 
on  earth  did  you  want  to  bring  t)iu  pne  for?" 

'*  For  you  to  edtte<Ue-~didn*t  I  tell  you  ?  You're  always  preaching  about  educat- 
ing. I  tnought  /  would  make  you  a  present  of  afresh^aught  tpeeimen,  and  let  you 
try  your  hand  on  her,  and  brmg  her  up  in  the'  way  she  should  go  1 .  . .  The  fact 
IS)  tnis  concern  (I)  belonged  to  a  couple  of  drunken  creatures,  that  kept  a  low 
.restaurant  which  I  have  to  pass  every  day,  and  I  am  tired  of  hearing  her  scream- 
ing, and  them  beating  and  swearing  at  her.  She  looked  bright  and  funny,  too, 
as  if  something  might  be  made  of  her ;  so  /  bought  her  (I),  and  111  give  her  to  yon. 
Try  now — and  give  her  a  good  orthodox  New  luigland  bringing  up,  and  see  what 
itiimakeof  herr 

''Well — 111  do  what  I  can,"  said  Ifiss  Ophelia ;  and  she  approaohed  her  new 
subject,  very  much  as  a  person  might  be  supposed  to  approach  a  black  spidei^^ 
supposing  Inm  to  have  benevolent  designs  towards  it  1" 
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inifinitely  and  etenuiUy  honourable  to 
the  author— her  pore  and  noble  por- 
pose  in  writing  the  book.  With  ov 
eye  fixed  on  that  porpoee,  we  will 
forgive  her  fire  times  as  many  faults 
of  style  and  arrangement  as  she  is 
fairly  chargeable  witL 

"In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end^* 

And  in  the  application  of  this  obvious- 
ly just  critical  canon,  we  are  disposed 
to  look,  in  the  present  case,  wim  pe- 
culiar benignity  on  miscarriages  as  to 
means.  One  or  two  of  tiiem,  however, 
we  must  I^htly  indicate  (for  we  are 
in  our  critical  chair)  in  addition  to 
those  at  which  we  have  already 
glanced. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  small  matter. 
It  is  evident  that  the  writings  of  one 
Eng&h  author  at  least  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Mrs.  Stowe.  This  is  Mr. 
IKckens,  with  whom,  indeed,  she  has 
much  in  common;  but  he  must  not 
attribute  it  to  mere  gallantry,  if  we 
express  our  opinion  that  there  are 
parts  of  Unde  TonCs  Cabin  which 
he  never  can  surpass,  which  he 
never  has  surpassed.  She  probes 
human  nature  every  whit  as  tender- 
ly and  truly  as  he;  her  sympathies 
are  as  keen  and  subtle,  her  spirit 
is  as  generous,  as  his ;  her  perception 
of  the  humorous  as  quick  and  vivid 
as  his  own.  She  shows  also  his-^  to 
speak — structural  faults;  which,  in  a 
general  way,  we  ma^  indicate  by  say- 
ing, that  condensation  and  directness 
of  course  would  greatly  improve  the 
compositions  of  both.  A  lively  reader 
hates  to  be  detained  on  his  way,  in 
order  to  have  traced  out  for  him  the 
source  and  operation  of  the  motives  W 
which  characters  are  actuated.  I^ 
likes  to  be  given  credit  for  a  capacity 
to  do  that  for  himself.  It  occurs  to  us, 
that  had  Mr.  IKckens  passed  his  life 
among  the  same  scenes  as  Mrs.  Stowe, 
making  allowance  for  certun  special 
cut^umstances  afTectmg  the  latter,  he 
would  have  produced  a  work  very 
similar,  in  both  its  faults  and  excellen- 
cies, to  Uncle  T<m*s  Cabin,  That  she 
is  a  reader,  and  doubtless  an  admirer 
of  his,  is  abundantly  evident;  for  she 
has  close^  copied  his  manner,  and 
that  not  in  its  most  favourable  mani- 
festations, but  rather  the  more  obvious 
mannerisms.  Mr.  Dickens  might  have 
written  tins  passage  for  her. 


*Oarriaff0  sUcksfati,  while  Cudjoe  on 
the  outside  is  heard  making  a  great  mi»- 
ter  among  the  horses  After  various  in- 
effectual pullings  and  twitchings,  just  as 
Senator  is  losing  all  patience,  the  car- 
riage suddenly  rights  itself  with  a  bounce 
two  front  wheels  go  down  into  another 
abyss,  and  Senator, woman,  and  child,  all 
tumble  promiscuously  on  to  the  front 
seat ;  Senator^s  hat  is  jammed  over  his 
eyes  and  nose^uiteuneeremoniouBly,and 
he  considers  himself  fairly  extinguished ; 
child  cries,  and  CucMoe  on  the  outside  de- 
livers animated  addrestee  to  the  horses, 
who  are  kicking,  and  fioundering,  and 
straining  under  re|>eated  cracks  of  the 
whip.  Garrii^espnngs  up  with  another 
bounce-Hlown  eo  the  hmd  wheels — Se- 
nator, woman,ana  chUd,  fly  over  on  to  the 
back  seat,  his  elbows  encountering  her 
bonnet;  and  both  her  feet  being  jammed 
into  his  hat,  which  flies  off  in  the  con- 
cussion. After  a  few  moments  the 
"slough"  is  passed,  and  the  horses  stop, 
panting ;  the  Senator  finds  his  hat,  the 
woman  straightens  her  bonnet,  and 
hushes  her  child,  and  they  brace  them- 
selves firmly  for  what  is  yet  to  come.' 

Here  again — 

'  If  any  want  to  get  up  an  inspiration, 
under  this  head,  "the  beauty  of  old 
women,"  we  refer  them  to  our  good 
friend  Rachel  Hallidaj,  just  as  she  sits 
there  in  her  little  rocking  chair.  It  had 
a  turn  for  quaking  and  Mqtteakino — thai 
chair  had— -either  from  having  taken  cold 
in  early  life,  or  from  9omeastkmatie  cffec 
tian,  or  perhane  from  nervoue  derange^ 
ment.  But  as  sne  gently  swung  backward 
and  forward,  the  chair  kept  up  a  kind 
of  "  creechy-crawchy"  that  would  have 
been  intolerable  in^  any  other  chair. 
But  old  Simon  Halliday  often  declared 
it  was  as  good  as  any  music  to  him,  and 
the  children  all  avowed  thai  they  wouldn't 
miss  of  hearing  mother's  chair  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.* 

Another  little  mannerism  acquired  ) 
from  the  same  quarter  b  the  use, 
in  grave  composition,  of  the  eol- 
loqinal,  "can't,"  "wonV  "didnV. 
"  couldn't,''  d^c.,  &C.  These  are  littie 
bits  of  vulgar  slip-elop  which  are  sad 
eyesores  to  readers  of  taste ;  and  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  what  end 
is  sained  by  introducing  them  into 
black  and  white,  except,  perhaps,  in 
fittmflf  dialogue. 

V^  have  already  intimated  a  con- 
siderable want  of  tact  in  Mrs.  Stowe,  in 
twitching  aside,  as  it  were,  her  reader, 
when  in  full  course  of  following  her 
breathless,  to  listen  to  some  very  selT- 
obvious  and  commonplace  morausing. 
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Here  is  one  most  j»t>yoking  instaiiee. 
Poor  beautiful  Eliza  Harris,  support- 
ed by  almost  supemataral  energy,  Is 
flying  from  misery  and  infamy— her 
little  son  close^lasped  in  her  anns — 
with  but  a  little  time  to  unprove  her 
pecarious  chances  of  escape  to  Canada ; 
knowing  that  her  littie  one  is  sold,  and 
that  the  blood-hounds  may  almost 
tiien,  even,  be  snuffinc^  on  her  track  I 
Tis  early — very  early — ^in  a  frosty 
February  morning ;  the  sparkling  stars 
are  loolang  down,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  cold  nlent  heavens  with  pitying 
looks  on  the  poor  fugitive.  She  hast- 
fly  hushes  her  child  into  sUence,  as 
**  vnth  vague  terror  he  clings  round  her 
neck."  He  could  have  ^kcd ; — ^but 
let  good  Mrs.  Stowe's  own  fleet  pencil 
tell  of  her  heroine's  feathery  move- 
ments:— 

•  Her  boy  was  old  enough  to  have  walk- 
ed by  her  side,  snd  in  an  indifferent  case 
she  would  only  have  led  him  by  the  hand; 
but  now  the  bare  thought  of  putting  him 
out  of  her  amiB  made  her  shudder ;  and 
she  strained  him  to  her  bosom  with  a  con- 
vulsive  grasp  as  she  went  rapidly  for- 
ward. The  frosty  ground  creaked  be- 
neath her  feetp  and  she  trembled  at  the 
sound ;  every  quaking  leaf  and  fluttering 
shadow  sent  the  blood  backward  to  her 
heart,  and  quickened  her  footsteps.  She 
wondered  within  herself  at  the  strength 
that  seemed  to  be  come  upon  her — ^for 
she  felt  the  weight  of  her  boy  as  if  it  had 
been  a  feather,  and  every  flutter  of  fear 
seemed  to  increasethe  supernatural  pow- 
er that  bore  her  on ;  while  from  her  pale 
lips  burst  forth,  in  frequent  ejacula- 
tions,'the  prayer  to  a  Friend  above — 
••  Lord,  help !    Lord,  save  me  I" ' 

While  the  reader — perhaps  herself  a 
palpitating  mother,  almost  blinded 
with  her  tears — ^is  flying  along  with 
the  dear  fugitive  and  her  child,  bah ! 
she  is  arrested,  to  Usten  to  twaddle— 
we  must  say  it— as  follows : — 

*  If  it  were  your  Harry,  mother,  or  ycur 
Willy,  that  were  going  to  be  torn  from 
you  by  a  brutal  trader  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— if  you  had  seen  the  man,  and  heard 
that  the  papers  were  signed  and  deliver- 
ed, and  you  had  only  from  twelve  o'clock 
till  morning  to  make  good  your  escape — 
how  fast  could  you  walk  f  How  many 
miles  could  you  make  in  those  few  brief 
hours,  with  the  darling  at  your  bosom 
— the  little  sleepy  head  on  your  shoul- 
d«i^— the  small  soft  arms  trustingly 
holding  on  to  your  neckf 

Forgive  us,  dear  Mrs.  Stowe,  if  we 
g«Btiy  reproach  you  for  thus  marring 


yomrown  beantiftil  narrative,  and  also 
givfaig  English  mothers  credit  for  being 
so  oMuse  and  phlegmatic  as  to  be  un- 
able to  realise  all  these  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  they  are  hasting  along  with^ 
you!  '^ 

And  there  are  very  many  such  ioA 
stances  of  defective  workmanship.  A 
considerable  portion  of  these  consists 
of  preaching — always,  doubtiess,  per- 
fectly' orth^ox  and  evangelical,  bat 
smackbff  too  strongly — ^will  she  for- 
give usl^of  the  contentick  twang. 
After  all,  however,  Mrs.  Stowe  must 
be  tried  by  the  canon  already  dted— 
**  regard  the  writer's  end;^  and  doubt- 
less she  knows  that  portion  of  the 
American  public  for  which  she  chiefly 
writes,  and  what  kind  and  amount  of 
hard-hiuingj  so  to  speak,  is  necessaiy 
to  make  an  impression  ou  aensibilitiea 
enclosed  in  rhinoceros  hide.  We  do 
not  say  that  it  is  so  ;  but  we  suppose 
that  Mrs.  Stowe  hsB  classes  of  hard 
people  in  view,  and  knew  the  rough 
force  reqm'site  to  hit  home. 

All  these,  however,  and  other  similar 
littie  matters  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, are  mere  motes  in  sunbeams, 
when  regarded  by  the  eye  of  a  just 
and  generous  criticism;  which  only 
regreU,  every  now  and  then,  that  the 
giAed  authoress  had  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  submitting  her  MS.,  or  her 
print^  sheets,  to  the  eye  of  some 
competent  censor,  capable  of  seizing 
the  scope  of  her  noole  purpose,  and 
solicitous  to  remove  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  her  attaining  it  But  abe 
evidently  did  not  write  for  us  in  Eng- 
land— in  Europe;  nor  did  this  pious 
daughter  of  genius  dream  of  the  world^ 
wide  fame  which  sho  was  destined  to 
acquire.  She  has  assured  us,  in  print, 
that,  "when  writing  Unck  TonCs  Ca^ 
Wn,"  she  was '*  entirely  unaware  and 
unexpectant  of  the  importance  which 
would  be  attached  to  its  statements 
and  opinions."  Wo  implicitiy  believe 
her ;  and  our  heart  gives  her  its  entire 
confidence,  as  to  a  simple-minded  and 
gifted  Christum  woman,  writing  out 
of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  in  oraer  to 
open  before  the  eyes  of  free  shudder- 
ing Christendom  a  hideous  and  blood- 
smeared  page  of  living  humanity.  She 
has  repeat^y  and  solemnly  asseve- 
rated that  she  has  taken  the  greatest 
possible  pains  not  to  misstate  or  ez- 

rrate  the  case  agunst  slaveiy ;  that 
speaks  from  long  personal  obaer- 
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Tation;  and,  b  ehort,  •'that  thia 
work,  more  than  any  other  work  of 
fiction  that  ever  was  written,  has  been 
a  collection  and  arrangement  of  real 
hicidents,  of  actions  r^ly  performed, 
of  words  and  expressions  really  uttered, 
grouped  together  with  reference  to  a 

Sneral  result,  in  the  same  manner 
lit  the  mosaic  artist  groups  his  frag- 
ments of  various  stones  into  one  gen- 
eral picture.  His  is  a  mosaic  of 
gems — ^this  is  a  mosaic  of  4acts,  .  .  . 
The  book  had  a  purpose  entirely  tnuo- 
Bcending  artistic  purpose,  and  accord- 
ingly encounters,  at  the  hands  of  the 
public,  demands  not  usually  made  on 
nctitious  works.  It  is  treated  as  a 
reality — sifted,  tried,  and  tested  as  a 
reality ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  reality  it 
may  be  proper  that  it  shouM  be  defend- 
ed. ...  It  is  a  very  inadequate 
representation  of  slavery,  and  neces- 
sarily so,  for  this  reason — ^that  slavery, 
in  some  of  its  workings,  is  too  dread- 
fViI  for  the  nurpose  of  art.  A  work 
which  should  represent  it  strictly  as 
it  is,  would  be  a  work  which  could 
not  be  read."  "  The  writer,"  she  adds, 
in  the  preface  to  her  Key,  **  has  aimed, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  to  say  what  is 
true.     •     .  She  has  used  the 

most  honest  and  earnest  endeavoure 
to  learn  the  truth."  .  .  .  "And 
the  book  is  commended  to  the  candid 
attention  and  earnest  prayers  of  all 
Christians  throughout  the  worid." 
These  are  grave  statements,  especially 
when  falling  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
had  already  secured  a  world-wide 
hearing;  and  by  the  light  of  such 
statements  Uncle  TonCs  Cabin  ought 
to  be  read,  unless  Mrs.  Stowe's  means 
of  knowledge,  or  her  truthfulness,  can 
be  seriously  impeached.  Looked  at 
in  this  light,  the  writer  is  regarded  as 
actuated  by  a  magnificent  spirit ;  one 
which  cannot  stoop  to  regard  petty 
carping  and  cavilling,  and  need  con- 
cern itself  with  nothmg  but  grave  and 
temperate  objections  baiBed  upon  fiicts. 
It  wiA  not  do  for  her  American  critics 
to  aver,  that,  "  without  being  actuated 
by  wrong  motives  in  the  preparation 
of  this  work,  she  has  done  a  wrong 
which  no  ignorance  can  excuse,  and  no 
penance  can  expiate"* — unless  such 
an  allegation  can  be  sustained  by  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  exaggeration, 
misrepresentation,  and  falsehood.    All 


we  shall  sa^  at  present  is,  that  if 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  to  oe  believed  by  her 
reader,  he  will  lay  down  her  book,  on 
having  deliberately  read  it,  with  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  too  painful  and 
deep  for  utterance,  and  which  ought 
to  lead  to  action. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  book^. 
"Uncfe  TonCs  CaWn"— is  far  from 
commensurate  with  the  scope  of  the 
fiction,  or  rather  series  of  "pictures," 
of  which  it  consists.  The  cabin  is  not 
the  scene  of  any  events  of  importance  ^ 
to  the  story.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
her  intention  originally  was  to  confine 
her  pencil  to  the  delineation  of  Tom, 
his  residence,  family,  relations,  and 
the  incidents  which  befell  them  oer- 
sanaUy  throng  the  operation  of  slay, 
eiy.  Uncle  Tom  and  his  fortunea 
might  have  constituted  a  work  by  il;- 
self,  and  those  of  Greorge  and  Eliza  Har- 
ris, a  second.  The  fonner  might  have 
been  called  Uncle  ToiUi  and  the  latter 
George  and  Elixa;  or  The  Cabins 
and  The  Flighl;  for  there  are  two 
classes  of  adventures  quite  separate 
from  each  other — the  experiences  of 
the  submiasiye,  and  the  adventures 
of  the  recalcitrant,  slave.  It  is  true 
that  the  authoress  seeks  to  link  them 
together,  at  starting,  by  making  Uncle 
Tom  and  Eliza  Harris  fcllow-sUves 
of  the  same  master  and  mistress,  and 
Uncle  Tom  and  Eliza's  child,  H&rry, 
the  subjects  of  a  joint  sale  to  the  slave- 
trader;  but  beyond  this  slight  con- 
nection there  is  none  Other.  Eliza, 
with  her  sold  child,  pays  onl/  one 
hasty  affrighted  midnight  visit  to  the 
cabin  of  Uncle  Tom ;  but  her  husband 
is  never  shown  near  it  At  the  veiy 
end  of  the  story,  however,  Mrs.  Stowe 
seems  to  have  had  suggested  to  her 
the  propriety  of  coupling  the  fates  of 
her  ciuiracters  together  in  some  way 
or  other—- so  that,  in  a  manner  which 
may  provoke  the  smile  of  a  veteran 
novelist,  she  contrives  to  make  a 
female  slave,  Cassy,  whom  Tom  en- 
counters at  the  close  of  his  career, 
prove  to  be  the  mother  of  Eliza  Har- 
ris; and  a  lady  passenger,  who  hap- 
pens, b^  the  merest  accident  oiTeartn, 
to  be  m  the  steamboat  in  which  the 
aforesaid  slave  is  escaping,  turns  out 
to  be  the  sister  of  George  Harris? 
Rather  a  fortunate  coincidence  this, 
it  must  be  owned.    Thus  it  is,  that, 


♦  Jiem  York  Courier,  Nov.  5^  1862.     Quoted,  Key,  p.  97. 
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under  the  title  <<  UncU  TomCs  Cabin 
— tf  Picture  of  Slave  Life  in  America^ 
there  are  two  distiDct  threads  of  story, 
only  nominally  and  arbitrarily  connect-  ^ 
ed  together ;  while  on  each  is  strung  ^ 
a  series  of  interesting,  affecting,  and 
even  horrifying  incidents,  devdoping 
character,  and  the  working  of  institu- 
tions upon  it 

Let  us  now  give  some  account  of 
the  style  in  which  she  has  executed 
her  work. 

The  tale  opens  with  a  very  skilfully 
contrived  scene,  the  object  being  to  ar- 
rest attention,  without  plunging  into 
horrors  which  might  at  first  shock  a 
reader,  and  render  him  incredulous; 
and  yet  it  is  very  startling  to  a  Euro- 
pean not  familiar  with  &very.  It  is 
a  (etC'd^ele  between  a  respectable 
ICentuckian  planter,  involved  oy  over- 
speculation,  and  the  slave-dealer 
Haley,  an  impudent,  swaggering, 
hard-hearted,  gaudily-dressed  brute, 
who  bargains  over  his  brandy-and- 
water  for  flesh  and  blood,  just  as  he 
would  do  in  respect  of  a  bale  of  cotton. 
Mrs.  Stowe  opens  the  wretches  charac- 
ter, as  it  were  an  ovster,  with  a  firm 
and  practised  hand.  It  is  quickly 
seen  that  the  subject  of  chaffering  is 
the  sale  of  poor  Tom,  with  whom  Mr. 
Shelby  is  reluctantly  compelled  to 
part,  as  some  of  his  heaviest  ^'  paper" 
had  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Haley.  In  this  introductory  dia- 
logue we  meet  with  new^  and  fearful 
phraseelogy,  as  applied  to  human 
Deings.  Mrs.  Stowe,  with  much  tact, 
contrives,  by  a  word  or  two,  to  excite 
the  reader*8  interest  in  Tom  long  be- 
fore he  comes  on  the  scene.  In  enu- 
merating his  good  qualities,  Mr.  Shelby 
speaks  of  poor  Tom's  religious  chjC- 
racter  as  a  guarantee  of  hLs  fidelity. 
This  is  how  it  strikes  the  slave-dealer. 
^  Some  folks  don't  believe  there's  pious 
niggers,  Shelby;  but  1  do.  1  had  a 
feller,  now,  in  tills  ycr  last  lot  I 
took  to  Orleans — ^'twas  as  good  as 
a  meetin'  now,  really,  to  hear  that 
critter  pray !  .  .  He  fetched  me  a  good 
sum,  too:  for  I  bought  him  cheap  of 
a  man  that  was  'bliged  to  sell  out" 
(a  tasteful  allusion  to  the  exact  quan- 
dary of  his  companion !}  **  so  I  realised 
six  hundred  on  him.  Yes, — I  consider 
religion  a  valeyable  thing  in  a  nigger, 
when  it's  the  genuine  article,  and  no 
mistake!"    By    and     by,     in    bursts 


little  Hany,  romping  about  tlie  room, 
trotted  out  by  Mr.  Shelby,  to  amuse 
his  hateful  companion  by  his  quaint 
antics;  who  had  first  asked,  as  the  child 
entered — ^while  the  two  gentlemen! 
were  haggling  about  the  price  of  Tom 
— ^»*  WeU ;  haven't  you  a  boy  or  a  gal 
that  you  could  throw  in  with  Tomf 
.  .  After  a  while,  Mr.  Haley  adds — 
**rve  got  a  friend  that's  gomg  mto 
this  yer  branch  of  the  business — and 
wants  to  buy  up  handsome  boys  to 
raise  for  the  market— fancy  artides 
entirely!"  Mr.  Shelby  having  hinted 
his  reluctance  to  separate  £e  child 
from  his  beautiful  mother,  who  had 
just  withdrawn  him  from  the  room, 
Mr.  Haley  favours  his  companion  with 
the  result  of  his  experiences  in  such 
matters;  deprecating  doing  anything 
rashly  (^*  though  these  critters  am't 
like  white  foUu,  you  know"),  lest — lest 
— It  should  mjure  the  mother's  health, 
and  lower  her  price  in  the  market! 
And  he  mentions  a  grievous  blunder 
made  by  a  fiiend  of  Us,  who  too  sud- 
denly sold  away  a  mother's  baby,  on 
which  she  **just  went  ravin  mad,  and 
died  in  a  week — clear  toasie,  nr^  nf  a 
thousand  dollars^  jist  for  want  of  ma- 
nagement— ^there's  where't  is.  It's  al- 
ways  best  to  do  the  humane  thing,  «r; 
tiiat's  been  my  experience."  TBy  this 
time,  our  gentleman  reader  is  disposed 
to  fling  friend  Haley  through  the  win- 
dow; and  our  lady  reader — but,  oh! 
as  for  her,  we  have  much  more  serious 
matter  in  store.)  Mr.  Shelby,  it  is  inti- 
mated, was  desirous  to  help  Mr.  Haley 
down  stairs  with  a  kick,  but  he  was 
Mr.  Shelby's  creditor !  On  the  former's 
return,  his  debtor's  scruples  have  been 
overcome;  and  poor  good  old  Tom, 
and  little  Harry,  have  oecome  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Haley,  who  is  to  take  them 
away  the  next  morning!  The  whole 
of  this  introductory  scene  b  highlT 
creditable  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  powers :  it 
is  graphic  and  dramatic,  character 
and  incident  being  hit  off  with  a  quiet 
strength,  auguring  well  for  tlie  rest  of 
her  performance.  She  has  not  over- 
drawn Haley.  She  has  given  us  quite 
enough  to  startle  and  disgust  us  with— 
the  system^  more  than  the  individual, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  relieved  the 
reader's  mind  by  a  just  perceptible 
strain  of  drollery  and  piquant  satire. 
But  how  distinctly  you  see,  all  the 
while,  the  dismayea  and  ungratefully- 
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treated  patriaKh,  old  Tom,  and  the 
bcAutifVil  mother,  with  bleeding  heart 
Boon  to  come  before  us — ^the  one,  his 
big  heart  heaving  with  grief  and  aston- 
iahment;  the  mother's,  bleeding  and 
broken !  The  first  few  chapters  of  this 
work  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
reader  that  he  is  sittmg  down  before 
the  production  of  a  great  artist  The 
scene  enacting  m  Uncle  Tom*s  cabm, 
during  the  time  that  his  master  b  sell- 
ing him  to  Haley,  and  consigning  him 
to  those  of  unknown  sunering  and 
death,  is  first-rate,  and  peculiarly  racy 
to  European  readers ;  who,  mough 
strangers  to  such  scenes,  fed  that 
this  must  be  painted  to  the  yer}r  life. 
From  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
chapter,  including  also  the  tenth,  we 
are  conducted,  indeed,  **from  firay  to 
^ve,  from  lively  to  severe;  '  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  negro  life  are 
brought  before  us  with  eqiuil  vividness 
and  distinctness,  by  scenes  most  hap- 
jttly  contrived,  without  a  tinge  of  ex- 
aggeration, or  a  disfiguring  touch  of 
coarseness.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelby  are 
just  what  they  ought  to  be,  without  any 
marked  characteristics ;  the  reader's  at- 
tentbn  being  thus  fixed  undisturbedly 
on  the  new  figures  of  Haley,  Uncle 
Tom  and  Aunt  Chloe,  George  and 
Eliza  Harris,  Marks,  and  Tom  Loker, 
as  well  as  the  skittish,  frolicsome,  mis- 
chievous, and  selfish  negro  servants. 
The  story,  too,  is  advancing;  Tom 
isu>n  his  journey,  manacled  and  fet- 
tered, in  the  slave  waggon  with  Haley, 
whose  pursuit  after  Eliza  and  her  child 
has  been  hitherto  in  vain,  in  spite  of 
his  grim  auxiliaries;  and  George  also 
has  started  safe  on  the  desperate  race 
for  freedom :  the  little  we  have  seen 
of  him  induces  us  heartily  to  say — God 
speed  you !  brave  soul,  you  are  worthy 
of  the  prize — ^may  you  win  it ! 

The  ninth  chapter  introduces  us  to 
quite  a  different  scene — Senator  Bird, 
and  his  bustling  little  soft-hearted 
wife,  who  became  the  host  and  hostess 
of  fugitive  Eliza — ^the  pallid,  the 
breathless — ^with  tottering  knees  and 
bleeding  feet — who  has  been  led  by  the 
Kcntuckian,  who  had  helped  her  up  the 
bank  of  the  river,  to  the  house  of  the 
senator  and  his  wife,  just  as  they  are 
discussing  —  the  abolition  question. 
They,  their  children,  and  their  quiet 
home-scene,  are  beautifully  sketched 
are  the  means  by  which  Eliza 


and  her  chOd  are  conducted  to  a  place 
of  temporary  succour  and  safety. 

Tlie  eleventh  chapter  introduces  ua 
to  a  different  time  and  locality — an 
evening  in  a  remote  Kentucky  hotel. 
The  wild  Kentuckian  guests  squat  • 
about  and  straddle  their  legs,  and  chew, 
and  spit,  before  us.  What  a  gathering 
of  hcUs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — **'  quite 
a  Shakspearian  study ! "  —  is  before 
us !  We  see  them  all,  and  can  con- 
jecture the  stranger  aspect  of  those 
who  wear  them !  It  is  here  that  our  dis- 
guised friend  George  turns  up,  in  the 
way  we  have  mentioned.  'Tis  here 
that  he  says,  with  erect  form  and 
flashing  eye,  to  his  former  kind  master, 
Mr.  Wflson,  "I've  said  Mas'r  for  the 
last  time  to  any  man !    Fm  free ! " 

"  Take  care.  You  may  be  taken," 
replies  good  Mr.  Wilson,  apprehen- 
sively. 

''All  men  are  free  and  equal  in 
the  fiTflrc,  if  it  comes  to  that,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, says  lion-hearted  George,  who 
is  armed  to  the  teeth.  .  .  **  Good- 
by,  sir;  if  you  hear  that  Fm  taken, 
you  may  know  that  Fm  dead ! "  He 
stood  up  like  a  rock,  and  put  out  his 
hand  with  the  air  of  a  prmce.  Well 
done,  Mrs.  Stowe!  And  how  ten- 
derly she  presently  smites  the  rock 
of  his  resolution,  till  the  pent-up 
waters  of  a  husband  and  a  father 
gush  fortii !  So  do  tiiose  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son,  as  he  accepts  poor  George's  littie 
commission,  to  give  to  his  wife  the 
pin  which  she  had  formerly  given  to 
him  as  a  Christmas  present,  and  be- 
seech her  to  get  to  Canada  if  ever  she 
have  the  means,  "and,"  he  adds,  ''tell 
her  to  bring  up  our  boy  a  free  maw  I" 

Chapter  XII.  gives  us  a  hateful 
glimpse  of  an  auction  sale  of  slaves; 
after  which  we  accompany  friend 
Haley,  with  poor  Tom  and  some  other 
human  cattie,  in  La  Belle  Riviere^  a 
boat  on  the  Ohio,  "floating  gaily  down 
the  stream"  stuffed  full  of  slaves, 
"  under  a  brilliant  sky,  the  stripes  and 
stars  of  free  America  waving  and 
fluttering  overhead!'''*  Who  can  read 
without  a  shudder  of  the  young 
mother,  whose  infant  has  been  deceit- 
fully sold  from  her — who  is  suddenly 
tola  of  her  bereavement:  "she  did 
not  scream,  the  shot  had  passed  too 
straight  and  direct  through  her  heart 
for  cry  or  tear.  Dizzily  she  sate 
down.    Her  slack  hands  fell  lifeless  by 
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her  side.  Her  eyes  looked  straight 
forward,  but  she  saw  nothing.  All 
the  noiae  and  the  hum  of  the  boat, 
the  groaning  of  the  machinery,  min- 
gled dreamily  to  the  bewildered  ear; 

.  and  the  poor  dumb-stricken  heart  had 
neither  cry  nor  tear  to  show  for  its 
utter  misery.  She  was  quite  calm." 
In  vain,  during  the  bright  starlight 
solitude  and  silence  had  poor  Tom, 
forgetting  his  own  griefs—his  forlorn 
wife  and  children— crawled  for  a  mo- 
ment to  her  side,  and  tried  to  whisper 
a  word  of  comfort  from  the  New 
Testament.  Her  heart  was  palsied; 
and  some  time  afterwards  the  good 
old  slave  was  startled  from  his  ooze. 
**  Something    black    passed    by    him 

qmckly, he  heard  a 

spUsh  in  the  water No 

one  else  had  seen  or  heard  any  fhin^. 
He  got  up  and  searched — the  woman  s 
place  was  vacant — ^the  poor  bleeding 

'heart  was  still  at  last,  and  the  river 
rippled  and  dimpled  just  as  brightly 
as  if  it  had  not  closed  above  that 
heart! "  ''  Where  alive  is  that  gal ? " 
said  her  new  master,  perplexedly,  in 
the  morning,  searching  every  comer 
of  the  boat  in  vain ;  and  then  trying 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  loss  of  so 
many  dollars'  worth,  with  what  philo- 
sophy he  might. 

Chapter  xai.  finds  Eliza  and  her 
husband  in  the  Quaker  settlement,  all 
prim,  precise,  kindly,  thoughtful,  and 
resolute  about  securing  the  safety  of 
the  fugitives.  "  Thou'rt  safe  here  by 
daylight,"  said  his  hospitable  host 
Simeon,  **  for  every  one  in  the  settle- 
ment is  a  Friend,  and  all  are  watch- 
ing. Moreover,  it  is  safer  to  travel  by 
night"  Thus  ends  the  chapter.  The 
next  three,  xrv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  in  con- 
tinuation with  chapters  xviii.,  xix., 
XX.,  xxn.,  xxm.,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi., 
xxvu.,  xxvm.,  XXIX.,  (that  is,  four- 
teen, or  upwards  of  a  third  of  ^e  en- 
tire work,)  find  us  in  widely  distant 
and  different  scenes, — ^travelling  up 
the  magnificent  liiississipi,  and  finally 
housed  at  New  Orleans,  and  moving 
among  a  new  set  of  characters :  Tom 


haviii^,  on  the  voyage,  dimgiBd  handi^ 
and  become  the  property  of  Mr.  St. 
Clare,  grateful  for  his  havmg  saved  the 
life  of  his  daughter  Evsr^or  she  falls 
over  boat  skie  mto  the  water,  and  Tom 
plunges  in  after  her.  This  is  a  some- 
what startling  incident,  and  it  was 
not  quite  necessair  to  peril  the  fragfle 
little  creature's  li&^  in  order  to  sumdy 
her  father  with  an  inducement  to  boy 
Tom.  Story-tellers  should  never  use 
greater  machineiy  to  bring  about  their 
ends  than  is  adequate.  'Hie  doing  so 
generally  argues  a  deficiency  of  power 
or  invention.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  gentle  reader's  feelings  are  shocked, 
and  needlessly;  for,  as  little  Evan- 
geline St.  Clare  was  the  only  and 
idolized  child  of  her  father,  who  was 
on  board,  and  wanted  a  coachman-^ 
having  dismissed  his  own  for  drunken- 
ness— ^what  more  natural  than  for  Tom, 
having  gained,  as  in  a  very  pretty  and 
natural  way  he  had  done,  the  affec- 
tion of  little  Eva  on  the  voyage,  to 
occur  to  her,  and  to  her  father,  as  a 
good  successor  to  his  discarded  Jehu  f 
A  silvery  word  or  two  from  Eva's 
sweet  little  lips  would  have  sufficed, 
and  Tom,  in  the  quietest  way  in  the 
world,  would  have  become  the  sable 
chattel  of  Mr.  St  Clare.  Obser\'e,  the 
very  idea  had  occurred  to  Eva  before 
her  sudden  and  superfluous  immersion, 
and  she  herself  had  told  him  of  her 
intention. 

"  .  .  *So,  Uncle  Tom,  where  are 
you  going  f" 

"  *  I  don't  know,  Miss  Eva.* 

"*  Don't  know/  quoth  she,  concern- 
edly. 

"  *No,  I  am  going  to  be  «old  to  some- 
body.    I  don't  know  who.' 

•♦'My  papa  can  buy  you/  said  Eva 
quickly,  '  and  if  he  buys  you,  you  will 
have  good  times.  I  mean  to  ask  him 
to  •  this  very  day.' 

"'Thank  you,  my  little  lady,'  said 
Tom." 

Five  minutes  aflerwards  Mrs.  Stowo 
has  heart  enough  to  let  the  benevolent 
little  creature  ^o  overboard,  simply 
to  be  rescued  by  Tom!    Nor  is  the 


•  "I  mean  to  ask  him  <o."  This  is  a  form  of  expression  continually  ocourring 
in  this  work.  It  is  also  one  used  by  the  vulgar  in  this  country ;  but  Mrs.  Stowe 
puts  it  into  the  mouths  alike  of  educated  and  uneducated — ^black  and  white.  We 
might  notice  many  analogous  vulgarisms  in  at  least  English  eyes ;  but  the  critio 
is  aisposed  heartily  to  act  on  the  principle — 

"  Varum  ubi  plura  nitent    .    .    .    non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculis." 
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ineident  told  forcibly;  and  it  elicits 
no  unusual  trait  of  character  In  any- 
body. Having  tlins  introduced  Tom 
to  new  places  and  persona,  let  us  give 
a  general  account  of  this  elaborate 
episodical  portion  of  Mrs.  Stowo^s  un- 
dertaking. 

The  figures  in  the  foreground  of 
this  large  picture  are— Mr.  and  Mrs. 
81  Clare,  his  cousin  Miss  Ophelia, 
his  daughter  Eva  (or  Evangeline), 
Topsy,  and  Uncle  Tom.  Those  in  the 
background  are  Mr.  St.  Clare*s  brother, 
his  youthful  son  Henrique,  and  a 
confused  heap  of  domestic  slaves — 
all  as  happy  as  happy  can  be,  under 
the  protection  of  their  wealthy,  indo- 
lent, good-natured  proprietor,  Mr. 
St.  Clare;  but  there  is  also,  almost 
hid  in  the  dark  shadow,  one  Prue! 
As  for  Tom,  the  lines  have  fallen  to 
faim  in  exceedingly  pleasant  vlaces : 
he  leads  a  life  of  only  nominal  servi- 
tude— ^the  huge  pet  of  pretty  little 
Eva,  and  consequently  a  favourite 
of  her  father.  Here  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
evidently  expended  much  greater 
pains  than  on  any  other  portion  of 
her  work ;  but  we  doubt  greatlv 
whether  she  will  be  satisfied  with 
onr  judgment  on  the  subject  Speak- 
ing as  English  critics,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Topsy  is  worth  all  the 
others,  ten  times  over;  then  comes 
Mrs.  St  Clare ;  then  the  cook,  ladies'-  • 
maids,  and  the  valet  Adolph  ;  then 
Miss  Ophelia,  then  Eva,  and  then 
Mr.  St  Clare.  The  others  have 
nothing  distinctive  about  them,  and 
seem  introduced  simply  to  "  draw  out" 
the  characters  and  opinions  of  Mr.  St 
Clare  and  his  daughter  Eva. 

Augustine  St  Clare  and  his  brother 
Alfred  are  of  Canadian  descent — ^the 
sons  of  a  wealthy  Louisianian  planter ; 
their  mother  having  been  a  lovely 
and  pious  Huguenot  French  lady, 
whose  family  had  been  early  emi- 
granto  to  Louisiana;  and  these  two 
had  been  her  only  children.  It  is  with 
Augustine*  that  we  are  at  present 
concerned ;  and  he  having  been  cross- 


ed in  love,  through  the  cunning  cupi- 
dity of  the  young  lady's  guardians— -)n 
disgust,  and  to  show  his  indifference 
towards  one  whom  he  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  jilted  him,  married 
the  wealthy  reigning  belle  of  the  sea- 
son— ^  a  fine  figure,  a  pair  of  bright 
dark  eyes,  and — a  hundred  thousand 
dollars."  Her  husband  was  of  a  "  sen- 
sitive temperament"  —  **  gt^jf  easy, 
unpunctual,  unpractwal,  scepiicat" 
Indeed,  he  himself  declares,  as  to  this 
last,  **  religion  is  a  remarkably  scarce 
article  at  our  house."  Almost  imme- 
diately after  his  marriage,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  lody  to  whom  he  had 
been  *•  so  passionately^romantically** 
attached,  explaining  the  true  state  of 
matters.  She  was  yet  unmarried,  and 
wrote  ferventiv  to  him,  supposing  him 
also  unmarried! 

**Thus  ended  the  whole  romance 
and  ideal  of  life  for  Augustine  St 
Clare,"  whose  wife  was  the  mere  in- 
carnation of  silliness,  vanity,  selfish- 
ness, and  tyranny,  aa  far  as  she 
dared  to  show  this  last  Her  husband 
treated  her,  fVom  first  to  last,  with 
undisguised  but  laughing  contempt ; 
but  it  may  be  doubwil  whether  she 
really  appreciated  the  extent  to  which 
he  civilly  despised  her. 

*  "Mr.  St  Glare,  I  wish  jou  wouldn't 
whiflUe,"  said  Marie;  *' it  makes  mj 
head  worse." 

"I  won't,"  replied  St  Clare.  "Is 
there  anything  else  jou  would  wish  me 
not  to  dof" 

'  '*  I  wish  you  would  hare  some  kind  of 
sympathy  for  my  trials ;  you  never  have 
any  feeling  for  me  I*' 

'*  My  dear  aoenaiig  an^sll"  said  8t 
Glare. 

"It's  provoking  to  be  talked  to  in 
that  way  r 

VThen,  how  unll  you  be  talked  to? 
Ill  talk  to  order — any  wa;^  you'll  men- 
tion, only  to  give  satisfaction."    .    .    , 

*'St  Glare  always  laughs  when  I 
make  the  least  allusion  to  my  ill  heiUthy" 
said  Marie,  with  the  voice  of  a  suffering 
martyr.  **  I  only  hope  the  day  won't 
come  when  hell   remember  it  I"  she 


*  Mrs.  Stowe  is  evidently  very  anxious  to  ingratiate  her  favourite  hero  with  her 
readers — and  perhaps  with  young  ladies  she  may  succeed — ^by  constantly  dwelling 
on  his  "large, blue,  flashing  eyes'^" large,  melancholy,  blue  eyes"— "his/wjjwa*; 
elassic  as  that  of  a  Greek  statue"-^nd  so  forth ;  but  sterner  toudies  are  requisite 
to  make  liim  a  manly  hera  It  seems  also  somewhat  odd  to  see  him  "sitting  on 
the  floor,  and  laying  his  head  back  in  Miss  Ophelia's  lap"— who  lays  her  *"  head 
on  his  forehead" — ^he  saying  to  her,  "Don't  take  01,  so  awfully  serious  1" 
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added,  and  pat  h«r  faandkerchief  to  her 
ejes.  Of  course  there  was  a  rather 
foolish  silence.** 

Happy  couple!  But  we  think  we 
have  Buoh  in  our  own  isiand  home! 
Mrs.  St.  Clare  was  **  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, and  an  heiress— having  no 
doubt  that  Augustine  was  a  most 
fortunate  man  in  having  obtained 
her."  ''It  is  a  great  mistake,** 
justly  observes  Mrs.  Stowe,  *^  to  sup- 
pose that  a  woman  with  no  heart 
will  be  an  easy  creditor  in  the  ex- 
change of  affection.  There  is  not  on 
earth  a  more  merciless  exactor  of 
love  from  others  than  a  thoroughly 
selfish  woman ;  and  the  more  unlovely 
she  grows,  the  more  jealously  and  scru- 
pulously she  exacts  love  to  the  utter- 
most farthing."  At  length  she  brings 
her  husband  a  solitary  child — Evange- 
line— whom  he  names  after  his  gifted, 
beloved,  and  sahited  mother.  From 
the  time  of  Eva*s  birth,  her  mother*s 
health  ''gradually  sunk.  A  life  of 
constant  inaction,  bodily  and  mental 
— ^tbe  friction  of  ceaseless  ennui  and 
discontent,  united  to  the  ordinary 
weakness  which  attended  the  period 
of  maternity,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  changed  the  blooming  young 
belle  into  a  yellow,  faded,  sickly  wo- 
man, whose  time  was  divided  among  a 
variety  of  fanciful  diseases,  and  who 
considered  herself  in  every  sense  the 
most  ill-used  and  suffering  person  in 
existence." 

Such  a  woman  as  this,  being 
worae  than  a  mere  cipher  in  his  estaf 
lishment,and  Eva's  health  requuirig 
change  of  air,  he  had  taken  her  to 
Vermont  for  a  season ;  bringing  back 
with  him  his  cousin  Ophelia — a 
spinster  of  forty-five;  a  model  of 
propriety,  exactitude,  and  a  sort  ■  of 
nard  conscientiousness.  She  was  the 
absolute  bond-slave  of  the  ^ought.^ 
Her  standard  of  right  was  so  high, 
so  all-embracing,  so  minute,  and 
making  so  few  concessions  to  human 
frailty,  that,  though  she  strove  with 
heroic  ardour  to  reach  it,  ahe  never 


actually  did  so,  and  of  course  was 
burdened  with  a  constant  and  often 
harassing  sense  of  deficiency.  This 
gave  a  severe  and  somewhat  gloomy 
cast  to  her  religious  character. 

The  contrast  between  this  starched, 
prim,  yet  worthy  beau-ideal  of  Duty 
and  "  gay,  easy,  unpunctual,  unprac- 
tical** St  Clare  is  well  conceived,  and 
nearly  as  well  carried  out  before  the 
reader,  who  gradually  conceives  a 
kind  of  respect  for  her,  which  seems 
continually  on  the  point  of  wanning 
into  regard ;  but  the  predominant 
idea  in  his  mind  is,  that  Miss  Ophelia 
would  make  an  excellent  housekeeper 
in—somebody  else*s  establishment : 
for  himself,  she  would — he  fears — ^be 
too  good,  and  too  hard — and  "tall, 
square-formed,  and  angular.*'  What 
a  treasure,  however,  thinks  he,  for 
a  widowed  cousin — three  hundred 
miles  off,  with  eight  or  ten  wild 
boys  and  girls  to  break  in !  Mrs. 
Stowe  tells  us,  that  Miss  Ophelia 
is  "  the  representative  of  a  very  nu- 
merous class  of  the  very  best  of 
northern  people,  of  activity,  zeal, 
unffmching  conscientiousness,  clear 
intellectual  discrimination  between 
truth  and  error,  and  great  logical  and 
doctrinal  correctness  ^  but  with  a 
want  of  that  spirit  of  love,  without 
which,  in  the  eye  of  Christ,  the  most 
perfect  character  is  as  deficient  as  a 
wax  flower,  wanting  in  life  and  per- 
fume. . . .  Yet  that  blessed  principle  is 
not  dead,  but  only  sleepeth,  and  al- 
ways answers  to  the  touch  of  the  true 
magnet— divine  love."  She,  however, 
"  i/ncoYiscioiaiy  represents  on^  great  sin 
—the  prejudice  of  caste  and  colour.** 
Even  in  the  New  England  States, 
where  slavery  has  been  abolished  by 
law,  this  prejudice  flourishes  in  full 
and  fell  vigour,  despite,  even,  the 
melting  sunbeams  of  Christianity  ! 
Those  who  will  nobly  sUnt  them- 
selves of  luxuries,  and  almost  neces- 
saries, to  send  the  gospel  to  the  distant 
daik  heathens — at  home,  loathe  the 
sight  and  contiguity  of  their  black 


*  "  Her  tbeologieal  tenets  were  all  mads  ua  labelled  in  the  most  positive  and 
distinct  form^  and  put  by»  like  the  bundles  in  her  patch  trunk;  there  were  just  so 
many  of  them,  and  there  were  never  to  be  any  more.  Underlaying  sll,  deeper 
than  anything  else»  higher  and  broader,  lay  the  strongest  principle  of  her  being — 
eonscientionsnesSi  Nc^here  ts  eoiMctmctf  so  deminani  and  aU-abtorhing  as  wiik 
Jf€w  JSnglimd  wnmn."  [Bless  them  1]  "It  is  the  granite  formation  which  lies 
deepest,  and  rises  out^  even  to  the  tops  of  the  bluest  mountains."  This  last  we 
suspect  to  be  a  touch  of  her  relative— the  "  Professor  \" 
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brother,  and  exhibit  it  even  in  the 
house  of  God.  *^  Soppoeing,"  Mrs. 
Stowe  eays,  solemnly  and  finely,  *'  our 
Lord  was  now  on  earth  as  he  was 
ooce,  what  course  is  it  probable  tRat 
he  would  pursue  with  regard  to  this 
unchristian  prejudice  of  colour  f  There 
was  a  class  of  men  in  those  days, 
as  much  despised  by  the  Jews  as 
the  negroes  are  by  us;  and  it  was 
a  complaint  made  of  Christ  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
And  if  Christ  should  enter,  on  some 
communion  season,  into  a  place  of 
worship,  and  see  the  coloured  man 
sitting  afar  off  by  himself,  would  It 
not  w  just  in  His  spirit  to  go  there 
and  sit  with  him,  rather  than  to  take 
the  seats  of  his  richer  and  more  pros- 
perous brethren  ?" 

The  character  of  Miss  Ophelia  is 
most  happily  developed,  by  means, 
principally,  of  Topsy — the  Gem  of 
the  book,  of  whom  more  anon ;  and 
that  character  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
proper  to  the  moral  climate  of  New 
England;  whereas, 'According  to  Mrs. 
Stowe  herself,  '^  Mrs.  St.  Clare  is  the 
type  of  a  class  of  women  not  peculiar 
to  any  latitude,  nor  any  condition  in 
society  .  .  she  may  be  found  in  Eng- 
land or  America."  The  same,  indeed, 
is  to  be  said  of  *'  Alfred  and  Augus- 
tine St  Clare,  who  represent,"  she 
says,  ^  two  classes  of  men  which  are 
to  be  found  in  all  countries,  the  radi- 
cally aristocratic  and  democratic  men.** 
In  defining  her  "  aristocrat  **  and 
^  democrat,**  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  she  is  speaking  of  American  ex- 
hibitions of  those  characters,  and  as 
connected  with  the  relation  of  slave- 
holders. On  this  subject  we  might 
f\  make  many  observations;  but  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying,  that,  in 
the  main,  we  concur  with  Mrs.  Stowe's 
views,  as  expounded  by  herself^  with 
reference  to  the  perilouaness  of  in- 
tmating  man  with  practically  irre- 
sponsible authority  over  his  fellow- 
man.  That  state  of  society  is  essen- 
tially vicious,  and  fouUv  rotten  before 
the  eyes  of  our  Alraigaty  Maker,  who 
hath  made  of  one  blood  cUl  nations  qf 
nun  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  does  not  make  the 
LAWS  the  indifferent  and  easily  ac- 
cessible protector,  vindicator,  and 
J  avenger  of  every  human  being  living 
^    in  that  state. 

The  two  brothers  diflcwa  frequentlyt 


and  with  considerable  force,  the  qnea- 
tion  of  slavery,  as  to  its  consistency 
or  inconsistency  with  an  enlightened 
and  civilised  system  of  laws,  and  the 
spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity. 

Why  Mrs.  Stowe  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  represent  her  favourite 
St.  Clare  as  a  sceptic  on  religious  sub- 
jects, is  not  quite  clear;  unless,  in* 
deed,  she  intends  to  intimate  that 
it  is  #  dark  and  grievous  charac* 
teristic  of  the  whole  class  which  he 
represents.  Perhaps  it  may  be,  un- 
fortunately, so ;  and,  mdeed,  she  seems, 
with  bitter  sarcaam,  to  hint  that  one 
thing  which  tends  to  produce  this  re- 
sult is,  the  cool  accommodation  of  the 
principlea  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Ihe 
slave  states,  m  even   their  vilest  as- 

gects.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
[rs.  Stowe  succeeds  in  satisfying  the 
reader  that  her  gentleman  hero  is  a 
manly  fellow,  with  all  his  faults.  His 
love  of  his  little  daughter,  his  grief 
as  he  perceives  her  withering  away 
before  his  eyes,  under  the  blight  of 
consumption,  bis  anguish  and  de* 
spsir  when  she  is  taken  from  him,  are 
all  told  tonchingly — ^very  touchinglyv 
with  true  pathos.  So  also  the  fond- 
ness with  whksh  he  cherishes  the 
memory  of  his  mother.  He  forms  ^ 
resolution  to  give  poor  Tom  his  free- 
dom ;  but  as  it  is  necessary,  fur  the 
exigencies  of  the  story,  to  get  poor 
Tom,  into  worse  hands,  there  is  no 
other  way  occurs  to  tlf^  author  than 
to  make  Mr.  St  Clare  die  abruptly; 
and  the  most  suitable  mode  of  bring- 
ing about  that  result  is,  when  his 
moral  being  has  been  soothed  and 
solemnised  by  a  religious  conversation 
with  his  cousin  Ofmelia,  in  which  be 
says  he  ^  does  not  know  what  makes 
him  think  so  much  of  his  mother  that 
night**  He  '^has  a  strange  kind  of 
feeling  as  if  she  were  near  him  ...;** 
he  by  and  by  says,  **  I  believe  I'll  go 
down  street  and  h^ar  the  news  to- 
night** He  gets  into  a  cafe,  and 
while  reading  the  paper,  an  affrav 
arises  between  two  partially  intozK 
cated  gentlemen ;  he  **  attempts  tp 
wrest  a  bowie  knife  from  one  of  them, 
who  gives  him  a  fatal  stab  with  it  in 
the  side.'*  He  is  brought  home  on 
%  shutter,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  tp 
the  consternation  of  all  in  the  house; 
and  dies  the  same  evening,  having 
first  said  to  Tom,  ""pn^y  1"    He  dies, 
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"opening    his    eyes  witli   &  sudden 
light,  aa  of  joy  and  recognition,  and 
saying  *  mother^ — and  then  he  was 
,>.  gone." 

Eva  is  evidently  a  favoarite  crea- 

^  tlon  of  the  author's,  and  she  ^s  un- 
donbtedly  a  gentle  and  sweet  little 
spirit,  suggesting  the  tenderest 
thoughts  of  lovo  and  pity;  but  a  mere 
worldly  reader  is  apt  to  think,  with  a 
little  impatience,  that  she  is  ho  very 
good ;  she  talks  so  much  beyond  her 
years;*  and  challenges  our  adminu 
tion,  with  the  confidence  of  a  pattern 
child.  No  one  can  find  fault  with 
Anything  she  says  or  does;  but  un- 
fortunately, you  see  that  the  writer 
from  the  first  intended  her  to  be  a 
'little  piece  of  perfection.  Frail  and 
sensitive  human  nature  is  a  little  irri- 
tated by  this,  and  suspects  something 
factitious.  It  says,  peevishly,  **I 
know  many  good  and  charming  child- 

/  ren,  but  here's  an  angel  in  flesh !" 
When,  however,  our  excellent  and 
pious  author  herself  tells  as,  that  ^  the 
gentle  Eva  is  an  impersonation,  in 
^ildish  form,  of  the  love  of  Christ — '^ 
worldly  critbism  utters  not  another 
word,  but  reverences  the  writer's 
moUves.  Here  is  little  Eva's  death — 
*  St.  Clare  saw  a  spasm  of  mortal  agony 
pass  over  the  face.  .  .  .  **Eyar 
said  he,  presently,  gentilj.  She  did  not ' 
hear.  "  Oh,  Era,  tell  us  what  you  see  1 
What  is  it  t"  A  bright^  a  glorious  smile 
passed  over  her  face,  and  she  said,  bro- 
ikenly, — ^**0h,  love— joy — ^peaoel"  gave 
one  sigh,  and  passed  from  death  to  lifa' 

It  might  have  been  grander,  per- 
baps,  if  her  vnieelesg  response  bad 
been  that  **  glorious  smile,''  refleetiog 
the  ineflkble  happiness — ^the  suddenly- 
seen  glory  of  heaven.  Are  not  these 
words,  again,  more  likely  to  have 
fallen  from  an  adult  than  a  mere 
child  1  Let  the  spectator's  eye  now 
be  turned  heavily  toward  the  darkest 
portion  of  the  background,  and  there 
b  crouching  a  grisly  figure— old  Prue, 
**eross  old  Prue"  —  as  even  sweet 
Eva  styled  hert  This  creature  is  in- 
troduced and  disposed  of  by  the  author, 


with  a  eertain  dreadful  power ;  she  Is 
seen  for  but  a  short  space — but  m 
that  short  space  what  a  tale  of  horror 
does  she  tell  1 

Prue  was  a  tall  bony  coloured 
woman,  with  a  scowling  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  sullen,  grumbling 
voice.  Her  office  was  to  carry  on  her 
head  a  basket  of  rusks  and  hot  rolls  to 
Mr.  St.  Clare's  house. 

'She  set  down  her  basket  (in  the 
kitchen),  squatted  herself  down,and  rest- 
ing her  elbows  on  her  knees,  said — "  O, 
Lord!  I  wish  Tse  deadl" 

"  Why  do  you  wish  yon  were  deadl* 
asked  Miss  Ophelia. 

*  I'd  be  out  of  ray  misery,"  said  the 
woman,  grufily,  without  taking  her  eyes 
from  the  floor.' 

She  is  amongr  the  merry,  saucy, 
black  and  quaaroon  servants,  who 
jibe  her,  as  soon  as  Mifita  Ophelia  is 
gone.  The  only  one  who  notices  her 
IS  Tom,  who  offers  to  carry  her  basket 
for  her,  and  tries  to  persuade  her  to 
leave  off  drinking,  to  which  miserv 
has  driven  her.  She  wishes  herself 
in  hell — ^Tom  shuddering  the  while — 
to  be  out  of  her  misery. 

•  "Where  was  you  raised  T  he  asked. 
**  Up  in  Kentuck.     A  man  kevt  me  to 

breed  chifen  for  market,  and  sold  'em  as 
fast  as  they  got  big  euoueh ;  last  of  all, 
he  sold  roe  to  a  speculator,  and  my 
mas'r  (a  baker)  got  me  o'  him." 

"  What  set  you  into  this  bad  way  of 
drinkin  f" 

"To  get  sbet  of  my  misery."' 

And  she  proceeds  to  describe  thai 
misery;  and  many  a  tender  mother 
has  sickened  and  shuddered  over  the 
next  eighteen  lines. 

A  few  days  afterwards  another 
woman  came  in  old  Prue's  plat^  to 
bring  the  rusks.  On  being  asked 
about  her  by  Dinah,  another  servant, 
she  says,  mysteriously,  **Prue  isn't 
coming  any  more !" 

• "  Why  not  f"  inquires  Dinah.  «  She 
an't  dead,  is  she  T 

"We  doesn't  exactly  know.  She's  down 
cellar,"  said  the  woman,  glancing  at  Miss 
Ophelia.    Afker  Miss  Ophelia  had  taken 


♦  Here,  however,  is  an  exquisite  touch.  When  Eva  can  no  longer  walk,  Tom 
carried  her;  and  on  one  occasion  her  father  seeks  to  perform  that  office.  "  Oh, 
papa,  let  Tom  take  me  I  Poor  fellow,  it  pleases  him ;  and  yon  know,  ife  all  he 
ean  do,  and  he  wants  to  do  somethini;  I" 

"So  do  I,  Eva—." 

"  Well,  pjapa,  you  ean  do  eyervthing,  and  are  everything  to  me.  You  read  to 
me,— you  sit  up  at  nights ;  but  Tom  kui  oiUy  tkU  one  tinag^  and  bk  singiog  V 
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the  makf^  Diiwfa  followed  the  woman  to 
the  door. 

**  What  ha»  got  Prue,  anyhow  I**  she 
■aid. 

The  woman  seemed  deeiroua,  yet  re- 
luctant; to  speak,  and  answered  ina  low, 
mvsterious  tone,  "  WplL^pA#Wvtn''t 
tell  nobody.  Frue,  slMy^ororunk  agin — 
and  they  had  her  dbwn  eellar — and  thar. 
they  left  her  all  day ;  and  I  heam  *ein 
saying  that  the  flies  had  got  to  her — and 
she's  dead  r* 

The  unhappy  wretch  had  '  been 
whipped  to  death  in  a  cellar,  left  there, 
and — "*•  the  flies  had  got  to  her  P  Miss 
Ophetia*s  honest  soul  was  fired  with 
indignation  on  hearing  it;  and  when 
she  expressed  her  kindled  womanly 
feelings  to  Mr.  St.  Clare,  he  received  it 
with  levity,  **  peeling  his  orange," 
while  good  excited  Miss  Ophelia  is 
denouncing  it  as  "perfectly  abom- 
inable"— and  answering  her  with 
badinage;  gaily  adding,  **My  dear 
cousin,  /  dionH  do  it,  and  I  canH  help 
it;  I  would,  if  I  could  r 

Let  us  turn,  however,  from  this  re- 
volting incident,  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  chef- 
iTauvre — the  inimitable  Topst  —  a 
true  psychological  curiosity — a  char- 
acter quite  new  to  us^  and  delineated 
bv  the  pencil  of  a  consummate  limner. 
The  portrait  will  not  bear  an  addi- 
tional touch,  nor  the  loas  of  one  that 
has  been  given  it  It  exactly  satisfies 
the  critieaT  eye. 

We  have  already  given  the  reader 
Topsy's  presentation  to  Miss  Ophelia. 
Here  is  the  little  black  imp  in  propria 
persond  before  you,  as  Mr.  St.  Cflare 
paraded  her  before  the  astouudcd  eye 
of  his  prim  cousin : — 

*  She  was  eight  or  nine  years  of  age — 
one  of  the  blackest  of  her  race ;  and  her 
round,  shining  eves,  glittering  as  glass 
beads,  moved  with  quick  and  restless 
glances  over  everything  in  the  room.  Her 
month,  half  open  with  astonishment  at 
the  wonders  of  the  new  masV's  parlour, 
displayed  a  white  and  brilliant  set  of 
teeth.  Her  woolly  hair  was  braided  in 
sundry  little  tails*  which  stuck  ont  in 
every  direction.  The  expreseion  of  the 
face  was  an  odd  mixture  of  shrewdness 
and  cunning,  over  which  was  oddly 
drawn,  like  a  kind  of  veil,  an  expression 
of  the  most  doleful  gravity  and  solem- 
nity. She  was  dressed  in  a  sinirle  filthy, 
ragged  garment,  ma^  of  bagging ;  and 
stood  with  her  hands  demurely  folded 
before  her.  Altogether  there  was  some- 
thing queer  and  goblin-like  about  her  ap- 
pearance.    "Here,  Topsy,"  said  Mr.  St. 


CSare,  giving  a  whistle,  as  a  man  would  to 
call  the  attention  of  a  dog,  "give  oa  a 
8on^  now,  and  show  us  some  of  your 
dancing."  ^  The  black  glassy  eyes  gl itter- 
ed  with  a  kind  of  wicked  drollery,andThe 
Thing  struckua  in  a  clear  shrill  voice,  aa 
odd  negro  "dfii^j^v.-^o  which  she  kept 
time  with  her  hands  Vuid  feet,  spinning 
rotuid,  clapping  her  Iian'ds,  knocking  her 
kftees  together,  in  a  wild,  fantastic  sort  of 
time,  and  producing  in  her  throat  all 
those  strange  guttural  sounds  which  di»- 
tineuisli  the  native  music  of  her  race ; 
and,  finally,  tarniag  a  somerset  or  two^ 
and  giving  a  prolonged  closing  note,  as 
odd  and  unearthly  as  that  of  a  steam 
whistle,  she  came  suddenly  down  on  the 
carpeti  and  stood  with  her  hands  folded, 
and  a  most  sanctimonious  expression  of 
meekness  and  solemnity  over  her  face^ 
onl^  broken  by  the  cunning  glances 
which  she  shot,  askance,  from  the  comers 
of  her  eyei.  Miss  Ophelia  stood  silent, 
perfectly  paralysed  with  amazement' 

A  world  of  scrubbing  and  cleansing 
brings  to  sight  **  great  welts  and  cal* 
loused  (?)  spots*'— inefifacenble  marks 
of  the  system  under  which  she  bad 
grown  up  that  far,  at  the  sight  of 
which  the  heart  of  Miss  Ophelia—- 
who  had  a  horrid  repuffnanee  to  the 
touch  of  a  nigger! — ^^* became  pitiful 
within  herP  She  had  compelled 
Jane,  one  of  the  quadroon  maids,  to 
assist  her  in  the  task  of  ablution,  ai« 
she  did,  tossing  her  head  with  dis- 
gust; the  **  young  one**  *^  scanning, 
with  a  keen  and  furtive  glance  of  her 
flickering  eyes,  the  ornaments  which 
Jane  wore  in  her  ears  P 

When  arrayed,  at  last,  in  a  suit 
of  decent  clothing,  and  her  hair  had 
been  cropped  close  to  her  head.  Miss 
Ophelia  sits  down  to  question  the 
thing ;  who  tells  her,  with  a  grin 
showing  all  her  glittering  teeth,  that 
she  does  not  know  how  old  she  is; 
that  she  never  had  a  mother;  never 
was  bom ;  never  had  no  father,  nor 
mother,  nor  nothin.  ^  I  was  raised  by 
a  speculator,  with  lots  of  others.  Old 
Aunt  Sue  used  to  take  care  on  us.** 

'"Have  you  ever  heard  anythioff 
about  God,  Topsy  f *'  She  looked  bewil- 
dered, and  grinned. 

"  Do  you  know  who  made  you  f * 

**  Nobody,  as  I  knows  on,^  said  the 
child,  with  a  short  laugh.  "I  *spect  I 
crowd  I  Don't  think  nobody  ever  made 
mel"' 

^'Virffin  soil  here,**  indeed,  as  St 
Clare  slily  suggested  to  his  dismayed 
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cousin.    By  and  by— behold  Topsy,  faigb-bred  ehOd,  with  her  golden  bead, 

washed  and  shorn,  arrayed  in  a  clean  her  deep  eyes,  her  spiritual,  noble  brow, 

gown,  with  well-starched  apron,  stand-  <^i>d  prmce-like  movements ;  and  her 

ing  reverently  before  Miss  Ophelia,  ^^**^K  ^*®°»  Si^^^  ringing;  yet  aoiite 


neighbour.  They  stood  the^representa- 
tives  of  their  races.  T^e  Saxon,  bom  of 
agea  of  cultivation,  command,  education* 
physical  and  moral  eminence ;  the  Afri- 
can, bom  of  ages  of  oppression,  submis- 
sion,  ignorance,  toil,  and  vice.' 


with  an  expression  of  solemnity  well 
befitting  a  funeral,  while  she  carefully 
initiates  her  sooty  little  charge  into 
the  mysteries  of  bed-making.  Topsy 
pays  profound  attention  to  all  the 
directions  about  under-sheets,  bol- 
sters, and  turning  down ;  but  not  too  A  If  Miss  Ophelia's  conscientionsnesa 
profound  to  prevent  her,  the  young  was — to  use  the  slang  of  the  phreno- 
disciple,  when  her  teacher's  back  was  legists — ^''  largely  developed,"  that  of 
tttrned  for  a  moment,  snatching  a  Tops^^  was  about  equal  to  the  coo- 
pair  of  gloves  and  a  ribbon,  which  scieotiousoess  of  a  squirrel  or  a  mon- 
she  adroitly  slipped  into  her  sleeves,  key ;  and  good  Miss  Ophelia  observes 
and  stood  with  her  hands  duly  folded  her  prologue,  **  lithe  as  a  cat,  and  ac- 
aa  before !  tive  as  a  monkey,"  and  to  the  full  as 
Being  required,  by  and  by,  to  re-  wantonly  mischievous,  with  dumb  de- 
duce her  lessons  to  practice,  out  drop^spair.  One  of  her  fancies  was  to  deck 
from  her  sleeve  an  end  of  the  purloin-  herself  in  Miss  Ophelia's  choicest  or- 
ed  ribbon  I  at  which  she  looks,  when  naments,  and  rehearse  in  them,  like 
furiously  challenged,  with  innocent  an  actress,  before  the  ^lass,  sinking, 
wonder.  She  declares  solemnly  she  whistling,  and  making  grimaces.  Once 
had  never  seen  it  till  that  mmute ;  surprised  by  the  lady,  with  her  **■  very 
and  when  angrily  shaken  by  Miss  best  scarlet  Indian  crape  shawl  wound 
Ophelia,  out  dropped  the  gloves  from  round  her  head  for  a  turban,"  "^Top- 
the  other  sleeve  I  Topsj  now  owns  to  s^,"  says  she,  at  the  end  of  all  pa- 
the  gloves,  steadily  denymg  the  ribbon ;  tience,  ^what  doe»  make  you  act 
but,  threatened  with  a  whipping,  con-  so  T 

fesses  to  both    with  woeful  expres.  ...jj„^         ^^^^^    I  .           , 

sions    of  penitence.    Being    adjured  Tge  so  wicked" 

to  "con/cM"  if  she  has  taken  anvthing  «i  aon't  know  what  I  shaU  do  with 

else,  the  little  wretch  owns  to  having  you,  Topay." 

taken  "  Miss  Eva's  red  thing  she  wears  «  Law,  missis,  you  must  whip  me.    Uj 

round  her  neck,"  and  Rosa's  red  ear-  old  missis  allers  whipped  me.    I  an^t 

rings,  and  having  burnt  them  !  **  Burnt  used  to  workin  without  I  gets  whipped." 


them!    why  did   you  do  that?"  in- 
quires the  astounded  lady.    ** 'Cause 


Why,  Topsy,  I  don't  want  to  whip 
you.    You  can  do  well  if  you  choose ; 


Pse  wicked— I  is !   It's  mighty  wicked,   why  wont  you?' 
anyhow.    I  cant  help  it!"    But  in  a       "Laws,  missis  Fse  used  to  whippin. 
•     •        -  -~  I 'spects  it*8  good  for  me."* 


moment  or  two's  time,  Eva  and  Rosa 
make  their  appearance,  with  necklace 
and  earrings  as  usual,  never  having 
parted  with  them. 

•"Im  sure  I  can't  tell  what  to  do 


Though  one  might  almost  as  well, 
one  would  have  thought,  have  tried 
to  teach  a  hedgehog  astronomy,  Miss 
Ophelia  devot^  herself  to  teaching 


with  such  a  child,**  said  Miss  Ophelia  in  the  ^ome  the  Catechism ;  and,  after 

despair.     **  What  did  you  tell  me  you  a  patient  year  and  a  half's  efforts,  here 

took  these  things  for,  Topsy  T  were  some  of  the  blessed  results,  as 

♦*  Why,  missis  said  1  must  'fess  ;  and  I  exhibited  before  laughing  Mr.  St  Clare, 

couldn't  think  of  nothing  else  to  'fesp,"  before  whom  were  confident  catechist 


said  Topsy,  rubbing  her  eyes. 

"But,  of  course,  I  didn  t  want  you  to 
confess  to  things  you  didn't  do.  That's 
telling  a  lie  just  as  much  as  the  other." 

**  Laws,  now,  is  it  ?"  said  Topsy,  witli 
an  air  of  innocent  wonder  I' 

Here  is  an  impressive  contrast : — 
•  Eva  stood  looking  at  Topsy.    Tliere 
stood  the  two  children,  representatives  of 
the  two  extremes  of  society.    The  fair. 


and  hopeful  catechumen : — 

* "  Q. — Our  first  parents^  being  left  to 
the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  fell  from 
the  state  wherein  they  were  created.* 
Topsy's  eyes  twinkled,  and  she  looked 
inquiringly.  " 

"What  is  it,  Topsy  P  said  Miss 
Ophelia 

"  Please,  missis,  was  dat  ar  itaie  Kin- 
tuck  f 
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*•  What  state,  Topsy  f  * 

**  Dat  state  dey  fell  out  o£  I  tised  to 
hear  Mas'r  tell  how  as  we  com  down 
fromKintuckr' 

But  what  the  sedulous  didactic 
teaehiog  of  Miss  Ophelia  fmlcd  to  do, 
would  havo  doubtless  been  effected 
by  sweet  little  Eva,  had  she  lived; 
from  whom,  one  day,  fell  the  first 
word  of  kindness  she  had  ever  heard 
in  her  life ;  and  the  sweet  tone  and 
manner  struck  strangely  on  the  wild 
rude  heart,  and  a  sparkle  of  something 
like  a  tear  shone  m  the  keen,  round, 
glittering  eye. 

Twice  again  this  strange  creature 
flits  across  the  scene,  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions  says-^ 

* "  Old  missus  whipped  me  a  deal 
harder,  and  used  to  pull  my  har,  and 
knock  my  head  agin  the  door;  but  it 
didn't  do  me  no  good!  I  'spects  if  thej-s 
to  pull  every  spear  o'  har  out  of  my  head, 
it  wouldn't  do  nd  good,  neither!  Tse  so 
wicked!  Laws!  Tse  nothing  but  a  nigger, 
no  ways!"  .  .  .  "But,  Topsy,  if  you'd 
only  try  to  be  good,  rou  mi  At" 

''Couldn't  never  oe  nothin  but  a 
nigeer,  if  I  was  never  so  good !  If  I 
eomd  be  skinned,  and  come  white,  Pd  try 
then!"' 

Poor  T()p8y! — ^these  words  go  to 
the  heart  of  all  but — a  moral  leper 
white  as  snow!  There  is  in  them  a 
huge  volume  of  anguish  and  reproach. 

It  required  the  potent  eloquence  of 
little  Eva's  death  to  dispel  the  last 
lingering  feelings  of  Miss  Ophelia's 
repugnance  towwds  the  unhappy  little 
black,  in  whom  also  the  same  solemn 
event  had  worked  a  marked  cliange. 
"The  callous  indifference  was  gone 
....  there  was  a  striving  for  good 
— a  strife,  irregular,  interrupted,  sus- 
pended, oft — ^but  yet  renewed  again." 
The  finishing  touch  to  this  singular 
and  masterly  delineation  is  exquisite  in 
evpry  way : — 

'  One  day,  when  Topsy  had  been  sent 
for  by  Miss  Ophelia,  she  came,  hastily 
thrusting  something  into  her  bosom. 
"  What  are  you  doing  there,  jou  limb  f 
You've  been  stealing  something,  I'll  be 
•  bound,"  said  the  imperious  little  Rosa  (a 


quadroon  slave)^  who  bad  been  Mat  to 
call  her,  seiztng  her  at  the  same  time 
rouglily  by  the  arm. 

"You  ffo  'long  Hiss  Roaal"  said 
Topsy,  pulling  from  her;  "'tan't  none 
o'  your  Dusiness ! " 

"  None  o'  your  sa'ce ! "  said  Rosa.  "  I 
saw  you  hiding  something — I  know  yer 
tricks,"  and  Rosa  seized  her  arm,  and 
tried  to  force  her  hand  into  her  bosom; 
while  Topsv,  enraged,  kicked  and  fought 
valiantly  for  what  she  considered  her 
rights,  "rhe  clamour  and  confusion  of 
the  battle  drewMiss  Ophelia  and  St  Clara 
both  to  the  spot 

*'  She's  been  stealing ! "  said  Rosa. 

"I  han't,  neither!"  vociferated  Topsy, 
sobbing  with  passion. 

"  Give  me  tnat^  whatever  it  is! "  said 
Miss  Ophelia,  sternly. 

Topsy  hesitated;  but,  on  a  second 
order,  pulled  out  of  her  bosom  a  little 
parcel  done  up  in  the  foot  of  one  of  her 
own  old  stockings.  Miss  Ophelia  turned 
it  out  Tliere  was  a  small  book  which 
had  been  given  to  Topsy  by  Eva,  con- 
taining a  single  verse  of  Scripture  ar- 
ranged for  every  day  in  the  year ;  and  in 
a  paper,  the  curl  of  hah-  which  she  bad 
given  on  that  memorable  day  when  sha 
had  taken  her  last  farewell.  St  Claro 
was  a  good  deal  affected  at  the  sieht  of 
it;  the  little  book  had  been  rolled  in  a 
long  strip  of  black  crape,  torn  from  the 
funeral  weeds. 

"  What  did  you  wrap  this  round  the 
book  for  ?"  saia  he,  holding  up  the  crape. 

"  Cause— cause — 'cause  'twas  Misa 
Eva.  Oh,  don't  tak^  'em  away,  please  f" 
she  said ;  and,  Jfej^g  fl&t  down  on  the 
floor,  and  putfl^Bher  apron  over  her 
head,  she  bega^T sob  vehemently.*  • 

"  Topsy,"  says  Mrs.  Stowo,  **  stands 
as  the  representative  of  a  large  class 
of  the  children  who  are  growmg  np 
under  the  institution  of  slavery  — 
quick,  active,  subtle,  and  ingenious^* 
apparently  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple and  conscience— keenly  pene- 
trating, by  an  instinct  wliich  exists 
in  the  cliildish  mind,  the  degradation 
of  their  condition,  and  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  rising  above  it"  In  a 
note  to  a  friend  on  the  same  sub- 
ject^ she  writes  very  beautifully — 
"  There  lies,  buried  down  in  the  heart 
of  the    most    seemingly  stupid    and 


*  The  next  sentence  in  the  text  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  superfluous  and  even 
irritating  habit  of  Mrs.  Stowe  already  alluded  to.  As  if  she  had  not  painted  so 
vividly  as  to  touch  the  most  stolid  feelings,  she  adds — "  It  was  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous — the  little  old  stocking,  black  crape,  text-book, 
fair  soft  curl,  and  Topsy's  utter  distress."  Surely  this  is  writing  under  the  picture 
of  a  horse — "This  is  a  horse:  do  you  see  its  hair,  head,  nect^  body,  legs,  hoofs, 
and  tail?    And  it  has  eyes  and  nostrils!" 
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earelera  alave,  a  bleeding  spot  that 
bleeds  and  aches,  though  he  could 
scaroely  tell  why— 4iiid  wis  sore  spot 
is  the  aegradntion  of  his  position." 

Miss  Ophelia,  having  had  a  formal 
gift  of  Topsy  from  Mr.  St.  Clare,  takes 
her  home  to  Vermont,  where  we 
are  told,  she  "grew  rapidly  in  grace 
and  favour  with  the  family,"  at  first 
sufficiently  staggered  by  the  quaint 
apparition.  "At  the  age  of  woman- 
hood she  was  at  her  own  request 
baptised ;  and  finally  recommend- 
ed and  approved  as  a  missionary 
to  one  of  the  stations  in  Africa." 
Of  course  the  mode  of  training 
Topsy  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  vmter's  purpose;  but  we  could 
have  wished  to  see  a  good  deal 
more  of  Topsy,  in  the  progress  of 
her  mental  and  moral  development 
But  as  it  is,  the  sketch  is  pregnant 
with  instruction,  encouragement,  and 
warning;  and  were  it  for  this  one 
portrait  alone,  Mrs.  Stowe  would  be 
entitled  to  the  bloasings  of  genera- 
tions of  blacks  yet  unborn.  W^th  Uie 
divine  penetration  of  genius  conse- 
crated by  holiness,  she  has  wrought 
down  to  the  seat  of  our  common 
nature,  in  the  black,  crushed  beneath 
whole  piled  up  mountains  of  prejudice, 
scorn,  and  despair. 

We  must  now  return  to  poor  Tom, 
whoso  course  is  henceforth  brief,  and 
of  deepening  gloom,  and  whose  sun 
goes  dawn  in  hhod,  ^^ 

Detestable  Mrs.  dwClare,  released 
from  the  humanisingPpresence  of  her 
husband,  as  though  she  had  been  a 
deadly  snake  half-crushed  by  the 
presence  of  authority,  makes  amends 
for  past  inaction,  by  darting  venom- 
ously at  every  one  within  her  reach. 
She  orders  off  a  poor  girl  to  the  whip- 
ping-house, to  be  flogged,  nakedy  by 
the  common  flogger — a  huge  man — 
in  the  presence  of  as  many  of  both 
sexes  as  chose  to  look  on,  and  be  en- 
tertained by  her  shrieks,  and  the  sight 
of  her  quivering  ensanguined  flesh.* 
Mrs.  St.  Clare  contemptuously  dis- 
carded the  entreaties  of  Miss  Ophelia, 
based  mainly,  with  a  womanly  energy, 
on  the  mere  sense  of  sex :  and  in  dis- 
gust, Miss  Ophelia  returns,  with 
Topsy,  to  her  own  country.    More- 


over, though  poor  Tom  had  been  fs- 
peatedly  promised  his  freedom  by  her 
husband,  as  she  well  knows,  she 
ruthlessly  sells  him,  with  all  the  other 
slaves.  Tom  is  told  of  his  fate — to  be 
forthwith  sent  to  the  slave  mart,  «  TTie 
Lord's  will  be  done  I"  he  exclaimed, 
folding  his  arms,  and  sighing  heavily. 
He  appeals  to  Miss  Ophelia,  who 
makes  a  hopeless  attempt  on  Mrs.  St. 
Clare,  relying  on  her  deceased  hus- 
band's promise.  "Indeed,"  says  that 
charmmg  lady,  delicately  clad  in  most 
elegantly  made  mourning  for  him 
whose  solemn  wishes  she  was  violat- 
ing, as  he  lay  scarce  cold  in  his  grave— 
"Cideed  I  shall  do  no  such  thing! 
Tom  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  slaves 
in  the  place !  It  could  not  be  afforded 
any  way!"  .  .  .  "But  consider  his 

chance  of  getting  a  had  master ^ 

"O!    that's    all    humbug :"    and 

the  good  lady  turns  a  scornfully  deaf 
ear  to  the  solemn  assurance,  that  Mr. 
St  Clare  had  made  the  promise  to  Eva 
on  her  deathbed.  Marie  St  Clare  is 
the  type,  we  are  told,  of  a  class. 

*  When  Marie  comes  under  a  system  of 
laws  which  gives  her  abtolute  eoniroloYer 
her  dependents — ^which  enables  her  to 
separate  them,at  her  pleasure,  from  their 
dearest  family  connections,  or  to  inflict 
upon  them  the  most  disgraceful,  degrade 
ing,  and  violent  punishments, in7A<w<  even 
the  restraint  tehich  seeing  the  execution 
might  possibly  induce — then  it  is  that 
the  character  arrives  at  full  maturity.' 

Here  we  part  with  this  viper;  as- 
suring the  class  whom  she  may  repre- 
sent, that  they  are  burthened  witli 
the  execration  of  the  civilised  worlds — 
most  piercing  of  all,  those  of  her  fair. 
Free  sisters. 

Now  one's  heart  aches  to  see  poor 
Tom,  the  helpless,  sorrowful  inmate, 
amongst  a  great  quantity  of  uproari- 
ous and  quasi^mQTTY  other  live  lum- 
ber—of a  New  Orleans  slave-market 
O  sickening  scene!  But  here  the 
two  figures  arrcstiDg  the  eye — and 
whose  brief  tale  is  told  \f^th  meltias' 
pathos  and  simplicity — are  Susan  and 
Emmelinc,  both  beautiful,  mother  and 
daughter;  the  latter  only  fifteen,  just 
budding  into  womanhood:  both  with 
hearts  trembling  at  the  fear  of  ap- 
proaching separation — and  what  kind 


*  The  luckless  girl  bore  her  own  penal  letter-missive — "An-  order,  written  in  Mrs. 
St  Clfire*B  delicate  Jtalia:i  hand,  to  the  master  of  a  whipping  establishment,  to  give 
the  bearer  fifteen  lashes  I"  and  this  for  only  a  hastily  uttered  saucy  expression ! 
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of  life  before  them  \  The  mother  to 
be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  breeding 
other  slaves ;  the  daughter — oh  speak 
it  not  m  the  ears  of  Free  fathers 
and  motherfr— of  Christian  men  or 
women — ^to  be  **sold  to  a  life  of 
shame!"  She  has  **the  same  soft, 
dark  eye"  as  her  mother,  "with 
longer  lashes,  and  hor  curling  hair  is 
of  a  luxuriant  brown.'*  And  in  pass- 
ing, we  are  told,  v^ith  an  appalling 
irony,  that  "  the  gentleman  to  whom 
they  belong,  and  to  whom  the  money 
for  their  sale  is  to  be  transmitted,  is 
a  member  of  a  Christian  church  in 
Now  York,  who  will  receive  the  money 
and  go  thereafter  to  the  sacrament  of 
his  Lord  and  theirs,  and  think  no 
more  of  it." 

The  hurriedly-whispered  dialogue 
of  these  two  would  break  a  heart  of 
stone  to  overhear:  these  are — ^that 
forlorn  mother  and  daughter — ^trying 
to  express  a  hope— a  faint  hope — poor 
souls! — ^that  they  may  be  sold  to- 
gether! In  order  to  aid  this  result, 
and  disguise^  her  beauty,  the  mother 
and  she  comb  out  her  luxuriant 
tresses,  so  as  to  "look  plain  and 
decent;"  but  in  the  morning,  when 
the  watchful  owner  comes  round  to 
look  at  his  human  cattle — ^*How*s 
this?"  ho  said,  stopping  in  front  of 
Susan  and  Emmeline,  "where's  your 
curls,  gal  r'  He  is  told,  timidly,  that 
they  thought  it  looked  **  more  respect- 
able so." 

* "  Bother  I" — You  go  right  aloDff,  and 
curl  yourself  real  Buiart,'*  he  added,  giv- 
ing a  crack  to  a  ratan  he  held  in  his 
liand  ;  **  and  be  back  in  quick  time,  too ! 
You  go  and  help  her,"  to  her  mother — 
*•  them  curls  may  make  a  hundred  dol* 
lars  difference  in  the  sale  of  her!"* 

Can  horror  go  deeper?  Yes,  one 
step.  The  loathsome  monster,  Lc- 
groe— of  whom  in  a  moment — ^is  pre- 
sently attracted  by  her  beauty. 

"  lie  put  out  his  heavy,  dirty  hand, 
and  drew  thp  girl  towards  him" — oh, 
Mrs.  Stowe  Ishall  we  go  on  ? — "passed 
it  over  her  neck  and  bust;  felt  her 
arms;  looked  at  her  teeth,  and  then 
pushed  her  back  against  her  mother, 
whoso  patient  face  showed  the  suffer- 
ings she  had  been  going  through,  at 
every  motion  of  the  hideous  stranger." 

'The  girl  was  frightened,  and  began 
top  that,  you  minx  I"  said  the  sales- 


to  cry. 

"St< 


man,  "no  whimpering  hire!  The  sale's 
going  to  begin! 

Presently  the  mother  is  put  up  on 
the  block,  and  bought  by  a  benevolent 
purchaser;  in  descending  from  it  she 
gazes  wistfully  at  her  lovely  daughter ; 
and  implores  her  purchaser — "O,  do 
buy  my  daughter !"  He  tries  to  do  so ; 
but  alas!  she  has  inflamed  the  sen- 
sual monster  Legree :  he  quietly  bids 
against  Benevolence,  resolved  to  se- 
cure his  victim:  "the  hammer  falls; 
he  has  got  the  girl,  body  and  soul, 
unless  GiA  help  her!"  But  will  He? 
The  chapter  ends  ominously  with  a 
passage  from  his  Word— 

"  When  he  maketh  inquisition  for  bloody 
he  f<yrgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the  humUer 

This  Legree  also  purchases  Tom, 
having  quickly  appreciated  his 
"points^"  as  a  "valleyable  nigger;" 
and  here  you  may  see  the  ccbroy  un- 
coiled for  you,  in  all  its  hideousness. 

*  He  was  a  shorty  broad,  muscular  man, 
in  a  checked  shirty  considerably  open  at 
the  bosom,  and  pantaloons  much  the 
worse  for  dirt  ana  wear,  who  elbowed 
his  way  throu^  the  crowd,  like  one  who 
is  going  actively  into  a  business ;  and 
coming  up  to  the  group,  began  to  eza* 
mine  them  BystematicaHy.  From  the 
moment  that  Tom  saw  him  approaching, 
he  felt  an  immediate  and  revolting  hor- 
ror at  him,  that  increased  as  he  came 
near.  Ho  was  evidentlv,  though  short, 
of  gigantic  strength.  11  is  round,  bullet 
head,  large,  light-grey  eyes,  with  their 
shaggy,  sandy  ey^rows  \  and  stiff,  wiry, 
sun-burned  air,  were  rather  unprepos^ 
seseing  items,  it  is  to  be  confessed ;  his 
large  coarse  mouth  was  distended  with 
tobacco,  the  juice  of  which,  from  time 
to  time,  he  ejected  from  him  with  great 
decision  and  explosive  force ;  his  hands 
were  immenselv  large,  hair}%  sun-burn- 
ed, freckled,  and  very  dirty,  and  garnish- 
ed with  long  nails,  m  a  very  foiU  condi- 
tion. This  man  proceeded  to  a  very  free 
personal  examination  of  the  lot.  He 
seized  Tom  by  the  jaw,  and  pulled  open 
his  mouth,  to  inspect  his  teeth  (I);  made 
him  strip  up  his  sleeve,  to  show  his 
muscle ;  turned  him  round,  made  him 
jump  and  spring,  to  show  his  paces. 

"  Where  was  you  raised  f "  he  added 
briefly  to  these  investigations.  "In 
Kiutuck,  mas*r,''said  Tom,  looking  about 
as  if  for  deliverance.  "  What  have  you 
done  J"  "  Had  care  of  masYs  farm," 
said  Tom.  "Likely  story!'*  said  the 
other  shortly,  as  he  passed  on.' 

Lesree's  exterior  only  very  faintly 
adumbrates  the  interior  horrors  of  his 
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cbanicter,  as  the  reader  soon  finds 
out.  He  seems  specially  pleased  with 
one  of  his  purchases — the  sweet  Em- 
meline,  who,  as  they  approach  "  home,'* 
feels  the  hot  foul  breath  of  the  serpent 
upon  her. 

* "  Well,  mv  little  dear,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  Emmeune,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  "weVe  almost  home  I" 
When  Legree  scolded  and  stormed.  Em- 
meline  was  terrified ;  but  when  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  her,  and  spoke  as  he  now 
did,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  rather  he  would 
strike  her.  The  expresiion  of  his  eyet 
Wide  her  9<ml  $iek,  and  herfiem  creep. 

"  You  didn't  ever  wear  earrings  I  he 
said,  takinsp  hold  of  her  small  ear  with 
bis  coai*86  nngers. 

"No,  masV,"  said  Emmeline,  trem- 
bling, and  looking  down. 

♦•  Well,  rU  give  you  a  pair,  when  we 
get  home,  if  you're  a  good  giii  You 
needn't  be  so  frightenea!  I  don't  mean 
to  make  you  work  so  very  hard  I 
You'll  have  fine  times  with  me,  and 
live  like  a  lady  I  Only  be  a  good  girll" ' 

Alas,  sweet  Emmelinel  motherless 
Emmelinel  was  there  no  man — no 
father,  no  brother,  near  you,  to  fell 
the  monster  to  the  earth?  No,  none; 
and  you  are  close  to  the  residence 
of  your  eaffer  and  brutal  proprietor. 
There  he  had  destined  her  as  the 
successor  of  one  of  whom  he  was 
tired — ^but  whom  yet  he  feared:  and 
that  was  Casst;  a  being  whom  we 
did  not  suppose  Mrs.  Stowe,  with  all 
our  trust  in  her  previously  exhibited 
powers,  equal  to  conniving  and  sup- 
porting. She  occasionally  reminds  us 
of  some  of  the  greatest  passages  in 
Greek  tragedy. 

* "  Come,  mistress" — quoth  Legree  to 
Emmeline,  having  reaclied  the  house, 
and  dismissed  all  his  other  purchases  to 
their  prescribed  localities  in  the  planta- 
tion— "You  go  in  here  with  me  /"  A  dark 
wild  face  was  seen,  for  a  moment,  to 
glance  at  the  window  of  the  house ;  and 
as  Legree  opened  the  door, a  female  voice 
said  something  in  a  quick  imperative 
tone.' 

This  was — Cassy;  and  here  is  her 
figure. 

*She  was  tall  and  slenderly  formed, 
with  remarkably  delicate  hands  and  feet, 
and  dressed  in  neat  and  respectable  gar- 
ments. By  the  appearance  of  her  face, 
she  might  have  been  between  thirty-five 
and  forty ;  and  it  was  a  face  that,  once 
seen,  could  never  be  forgotten — one  of 
those  that,  at  a  glance,  seemed  to  convey 
to  us  an  idea  of  a  wild,  painful,  and  ro- 
mantic histoxy.     Her  head  was  high, 


and  her  eyebrows  marked  with  beauti- 
ful clearness.  Her  straight^  well-formed 
nose,  her  finely  cut  mouth,  and  the 
graceful  contour  of  her  head  and  neck, 
showed  that  she  must  once  have  been 
beautiful;  but  her  face  was  deeply 
wrinkled  with  lines  of  pain,  and  of  proud 
and  bitter  endurance.  Her  complexion 
was  sallow  and  unhealthy,  her  checks 
thin,  her  features  sharp,  and  her  whole 
form  emaciated.  But  her  e3'e  was  the 
most  remarkable  feature — so  large,  so 
heavily  black,  overshadowed  by  long 
lashes  of  equal  darkness,  and  so  wildly, 
mournfully  despairing.  There  was  a 
fierce  pride  and  defiance  in  every  liae 
of  her  face,  in  every  nerve  of  the  flex* 
ible  lip,  in  every  motion  of  her  body ; 
but  in  her  eye  was  a  deep,  settled  nignt 
of  anguish — an  expression  so  hopeless 
and  unchanging,  as  to  contrast  fearfully 
with  the  scorn  and  pride  expressed  by 
her  whole  demeanour.' 

Her  relations  to  Legree  were  of  a 
mysterious  character.  The  first  that 
Tom  saw  of  her  was  when  she  sud- 
denly, and  to  ihe  surprise  of  all  her 
fellow-slaves,  made  her  appearance, 
as  one  of  themselves,  in  the  cotton- 
fields,  walking  by  his  side,  erect  and 
proud,  in  Xha  dim  grey  of  the  dawn. 
She  w^orks  with  the  others,  but  in- 
finitely quicker  and  more  effectively. 
Observing  Tom  generously  transfer 
some  cotton  of  his  own  picking  to  the 
sack  of  a  feeble  female  fellow-slave, 
whom  he  had  just  seen  brutally  mal- 
treated by  tlie  driver — she  approached 
him,  and  transferred  some  of  her  own 
cotton  to  his  bag,  telling  him  in  a 
fearful  whisper,  "that  he  knew  no- 
thing about  that  place,  or  he  would 
not  have  done  wliat  he  had:  that 
^hen  he  had  been  there  a  month,  he 
would  have  ceased  helping  anybody, 
finding  it  hard  enough  to  take  care  of 
his  own  skin." 

"The  Lord  forbid,  missus^  quoth 
Tom,  instinctively  recognising  her  su- 
periority over  the  others. 

*  "Tlie  Lord  never  visits  these  parts," 
said  she,  bitterly.  But  ho^  r.ction  had 
been  observed  by  the  driver,  across  the 
field :  and  flourishing  his  whip,  he  came 
up  to  her.  "WhatI  what  1"  he  said  to 
the  woman,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "You 
a-foolin  I  Go  along  I  yer  under  me  now 
— mind  yourself,  or  ye'll  cotch  it  1"  A 
glance  Ukesheet-lightuingsuddenlyflash- 
ed  from  her  dark  eyes ;  and  facing  about, 
with  quivering  lip  and  dilated  nostrils, 
she  drew  herself  up,  and  fixed  a  glance^ 
blaangwith  rage  an€lsoom,on  the  driver. 
"  DooT"  she  exclaimed, "  touch  me,  if  you 
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dare  I  Tve  power  enough  yet  to  have 
you  torn  by  the  dogs,  burnt  alive,  cut  to 
inches! — ^IVe  only  to  aay  the  word  I" 

"  What  de  debel  you  here  for,  den  f" 
said  the  man,  cowed,  and  retreating  a 
Btep  or  two.  ''Didn't  mean  no  harm, 
MiBse  Gassy  f"  and  he  slinks  to  another 
quarter  of  the  field.' 

Weighing  time  comes  in  the  ovoning. 

*  "So^"  saysLegree  to  his  myrmidon, 
''Misse  Gassy  did  her  day's  work?" 

**  Iss  I  she  pick  like  de  debel  and  all 
his  angels  I" 

"She's  got  'em  all  in  her,  I  believe  I" 
said  Legree ;  and  growled  a  brutal  oath.' 

At  length  it  is  Cossy's  time,  and 
she  delivers  her  basket  to  be  weighed 
with  a  haughty,  negligent  air:  Lo- 
greo  looking  in  her  eyes  with  a 
sneering,  yet  inquiring  glance.  She 
fixed  her  black  eyes  on  him  steadily 
— her  lips  moved  slightly,  and  she 
said  something  in  French.  What  it 
was,  no  one  knew,  but  the  expression 
of  Logre6*s  face  became  demoniacal ; 
and  ho  half-raised  his  hand,  as  if  to 
strike— a  gesture  which  she  regarded 
with  fierce  disdain,  and  tumoa,  and 
walked  away.  Then  Tom  comes  up ; 
and — ^p6or  follow — ^for  once  we  rejoice 
to  say,  shows  something  like  a  spirit : 
for  being  ordered  to  try  his  hand  on 
flogging  the  poor  female  slave— falsely 
accused  of  not  having  picked  her  quan- 
tity— he  steadily  refuses;  and  after 
having  received  a  shower  of  blows 
from  Legree,  firmly  repeats,  "This 
yer  thin^  I  can't  feel  it  right  to  do," 
wiping  we  blood  from  his  Sice ;  ^*  and 
massa,  I  never  shall  do  it — never  T 
All  the  shivering  wretches  around 
exhibit  consternation  at  his  audacity; 
and  Legree  looked  stupefied  and  con- 
founded ;  but  at  last  he  burst  forth : — 

< "  What,  ve  blasted  black  beast  I  tell 
fn«  ye  don't  tliink  it  right  to  do  what  I  tell 
ye  I  What  have  any  of  you  cussed  cat- 
ties to  do  with  thinking  what's  right  I 
111  put  a  stop  to  it  Why,  what  do  ye 
think  ye  are!  Maybe  ye  think  ye're  a  gen- 
tleman. Master  l/om,  to  be  a-telling  your 
master  what's  right,  and  what  ain't;  so 
you  pretend  it's  wrong  to  flog  the  gal?" 

"1  think  so,  mas'r,"  said  Tom;  "the 
poor  crittur's  sick  and  feeble,  'twould  be 
downright  cruel,  and  it's  what  I  never 
will  do,  nor  begin  to,  mas'r.  If  you  mean 
to  kill  me,  kill  me ;  but  as  to  my  raising 
my  hand  agin  any  one  here,  I  never  shall: 
I'U  die  first"  Tom  spoke  in  a  mild  voice, 
but  with  a  decision  that  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Legree  shook  with  anger;  his 


greenish  eyes  glared  fiercely,  and  his 
very  whiskers  seemed  to  curl  with  pas- 
sion ;  but,  like  some  ferocious  beast  that 
plays  with  its  victim  before  he  devours 
it,  he  kept  back  his  strong  impulse  to 
proceed  to  immediate  violence,  and 
broke  out  into  bitter  raillery.  "  Well, 
here's  a  pious  dog,  at  last  let  down 
among  us  sinners  I  a  saint^  a  gentleman, 
and  no  less,  to  talk  to  us  sinners  about 
our  sins  1  Powerful  holy  crittur  he  must 
be !  Here,  you  rascal ;  you  make  believe 
to  be  BO  pious,  didn't  you  never  hear  out 
of  yer  Bible,  '  Servants^  obey  your  mas- 
ters?' An't  I  your  master  ?  JDidn'tlpav 
down  twelve  nundred  dollars  cash  for  A 
there  is  in  yer  old  cussed  black  shell  ? 
An't  yer  mine  now,  body  and  soul  ?"  he 
said,  giving  Tom  a  violent  kick  with  his 
heavy  boot;  "tell  me?"  In  the  very 
deptn  of  physical  suffering,  bowed  by 
brutal  oppression,  this  question  shot  a 
gleam  of  joy  and  triumph  through  Tom's 
souL  Ue  suddenly  stretched  himself  up, 
and  looking  earnestly  to  heaven,  while 
the  tears  and  blood  that  flowed  down 
his  face  mingled,  he  exclaimed — "  No^ 
no,  no !  ray  soul  an't  yours^  mas'r !  You 
hav'n't  bought  it ;  ye  can't  buy  it ;  it's 
been  bought  and  paid  for  by  one  that's 
able  to  keep  it  No  matter — ^no  matter, 
you  can't  harm  me !" 

"  I  can't  1"  said  Legree,  with  a  sneer ; 
"well  see.  Here,  Sambo  !  Qaimbo  1  give 
this  dog  such  a  breakin'  in  as  he  won't 
get  over  this  month." 

The  two  gigantic  negroes  that  now  laid 
hold  of  Tom,  with  fiendish  exultation  in 
their  faces,  might  have  formed  no  unapt 
personification  of  powers  of.  darkness. 
The  poor  woman  screamed  with  appre- 
hension, and  all  rose,  as  by  a  general  im- 
pulse, while  they  draggea  him  unresist- 
ing from  the  place.' 

Sambo  ana  Quimbo  arc  two  hugo 
black  fiends,  each  savage,  sycophantic 
towards  Legree,  rivals  of  each  other 
in  his  good  graces,  and  abhorring  poor 
Tom,  whom  some  expressions  of  Lo- 
gree  show  to  have  been  designed  to 
become  his  cliief  overlooker. 

While  Tom  is  lymg  in  an  exposed 
outhouse  at  midnight  groaning  and 
bleeding,  alono,  the  night  damp  and 
close,  Sio  tliick  air  swarming  with 
myriads  of  mosquitoes,  which  in- 
creased the  restless  torture  of  his 
wounds,  whilst  a  burning  thirst — a 
torture  beyond  all  others,  filled  up 
the  uttermost  measure  of  physical 
anguisli — 

**0h,  good  Lord,  do  look  down! 
Give  me  the  victory — ^give  me  the  vic- 
tory over  all!"  prayed  poor  Tom,  in 
his  anguish,  when  a  footstep  is  heard 
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behind  him — ^the  light  of  a  lantern 
flashed  in  his  eyes,  and  he  recognises 
Cassv,  come  to  him  like  a  ministering 
angel.  At  length  she  sits  beside  him, 
when  he  has  become  somewhat  more 
easy  and  composed  for  awhile  under 
the  soothiiiff  applications  of  his  com- 
panion ;  and  she  matters  a  few  words, 
m  rejoinder  to  his  feeble  but  trustful 
exclamations,  of  despair  and  atheism 
— ^»*  There's  no  God,  or  he's  taken 
sides  against  ns;  all  goes  against  us, 
heaven  and  earth !  Eveiythinff  is 
pushing  us  into  hell !  Why  shouldn't 
we  go?"  In  a  few  scorching  words 
of  misery  she  tells  him  that  she,  '*  a 
woman  delicately  bred,"  has  been  for 
four  long  years  in  the  hell — of  Le- 
gree's  presence  and  power — her  whole 
body  and  soul,  cursing,  every  moment 
of  her  life — ^the  slave  of  his  brutal 
passions ;  ^  and  qow  he  has  got  a 
new  one — a  young  thing,  only  fifteen ! 
And  she's  brought  her  Bible  here— 
ft«rc,  to  hell  with  her!"  She  adds, 
that  she  has  witnessed  scenes  of 
sava^  crueltyi  of  mortal  cruelty, 
which  "  would  make  any  one's  hair 
rise,  and  teeth  chatter  to  hear — ^but 
it  is  useless  resisting.  There's  not  a 
white  person  who  could  testify  if  you 
were  burned  alive!"  She  lets  fall  a 
hint  that  sweet  Emmeline  is  trying 
bravely  to  struggle  against  her  fate — 
at  present ! 

She  gives  Tom  an  outline  of  her 
history.  She  had  been  the  idolised 
daughter  of  a  lovely  slave,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  most  expensive  manner 
at  a  convent;  but  her  father,  before 
he  could  fulfil*  his  intention  of  freeing 
her,  died  of  cholera ;  and  she  was  sold 
to  a  man,  who  concealed  from  her 
that  he  had  given  two  thousand  dol- 
lars for  her.  Imagining  that  she  was 
his  free  choice,  and  ho  handsome, 
fond,  and  indulgent,  she  lived  a  little 
while  with  him  as  in  Paradise,  and 
had  two  children — a  boy,  Henrys 
and  a  girl,  Elise.  A  cousin  of  his 
caught  sight  of  her,  and  resolved  to 
possess  her,  succeeded  by  shameful 
arts  in  alienating  his  affection  from 
her,  and  then  persuading  him  to  sell 
her,  with  her  two  children.  He  forced 
her,  recoiling  from  his  embraces,  to 
live  with  him,  and  sold  off  her  two 
idolised  children.      In  a  moment  of 

frenzy All  she  recollects  is,  that 

"something  snapped  in  her  head- 
there  was  a  great  bowie-knife  gleam- 


ing on  the  table  .  .  .  She  caught  it — 
flew  upon  Wm — all  grew  dm-k,  and 
she  knew  nothing  more  till  she  woke, 
long  afterwards,  when  she  found  that 
he  had  left  her  to  be  sold ;  and,  to  re- 
alise the  most  from  her,  had  secured 
her  good  attendance.  As  the  fever  left 
her,  "they  made  her  get  up  and  dress 
every  day;  and  gentlemen  used  to 
come  in,  and  stand,  and  smoke  their 
cigars,  and  look  at  me,  and  ask  ques- 
tions, and  debate  my  price  ! — ^They 
threatened  to  whip  if  1  were  not  gayer, 
and  didn't  take  pains  to  make  myself 
agreeable."  She  was  ultimately  bought 
by  a  planter,  a  Captain  Stuart;  and 
the  child  she  had  by  him — so  like  her 
lost  Henry! — ^when,  two  weeks  old, 
she  kissed,  cried  over,  and — ^poisoned 
with  laudanum — "  I  held  him  close  to 
my  heart,  while  he  slept  to  death!" 
At  length,  Captain  Stuart  dies  of 
fever.  **  Everybody  died  that  wanted 
to  live;  and  I,  that  wanted  to  die, 
Zircrf"  to  bo  "  sold,  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  tUl  I  grew  faded,  wrinkled, 
had  a  fever — and — ^this  wretch  (Le- 
gree)  bought  me,  and — ^here  I  am ! . . . 
In  the  judmncnt^day  I  will  stand  up 
before  God  a  witness  against  them 
that  have  ruined  me  and  my  children, 
body  and  soul ! — ^When  I  was  a  girl, 
I  thought  I  was  religious.  I  used  to 
love  God  and  prayer!  Now,  I'm  a 
lost  soul,  pursued  by  devils  that  tor- 
ment me  day  and  night.  They  keep 
pushing  me  on — and — ^I'U  do  it,  too, 
some  of  tliese  days !"  she  said,  clench- 
ing her  hand,  while  an  insane  light 
gleamed  in  her  heavy  black  eyes. 

Legree  in  his  lair  resembles  a  hugo 
tiger.  As  painted  by  the  author,  wth 
graphic  force, — ^sitting  in  his  deso- 
late apartment,  drowning  reflection  in 
brandy-and-water, — admitting  Sambo 
and  Quimbo  to  his  savage  debauches, — 
and  in  their  absence  Imving  his  fierce 
bloodhounds  for  his  companions — 
(anything  better  than  being  alone) — 
it  seems  wonderful  that  any  human 
being  could  obtain  over  him  any  kind 
of  influence,  and  much  less  ascen- 
dancy ;  yet  Cassy  has,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, acquired — "  the  kind  of  influ- 
ence which  a  strong  impassioned  wo- 
man can  ever  keep  on  the  most  brutal 
man."  Of  late,  however,  she  had  be- 
come "  more  irritable  and  restless 
under  the  hideous  yoke  of  her  servi- 
tude, and  her  irritability  sometimes 
burst  forth  in  the  ravings  of  insanity ; 
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•  and  this  liability  made  her  an  object 
of  dread  to  Legree,  who  had  that  super- 
Btitioas  horror  of  insane  iiersons  which 
is  common  to  coarse  ana  uninstructed 
minds.  When  he  brought  Emmoline 
to  the  house,  all  the  smouldering  em- 
bers of  womanly  feeling  flashed  up  in 
the  exhausted  heart  of  Caasy,  and  she 
took  part  with  the  girl." 

One  night,  very  late,  she  was  gliding 
about  unknown,  and  came  to  the  win- 
dow of  the  room  whore  he  was  wildly 
carousing  with  the  twin-fiends.  Sambo 
and  Quimbo.  *'  She  rested  her  small 
slender  hand  on  the  window  behind, 
and  looked  fixedly  at  tliem — a  world  of 
anguish,  scorn,  and  fieroe  bitterness  in 
her  black  eyes,"  as  she  saw  them 
*^  singing,  whooping,  upsetting  chairs, 
and  m^ng  all  manner  of  ludicrous 
and  horrid  grimaces  at  each  other. 
*  WovM  U  be  a  sin  to  rid  the  world  of 
such  a  wretch?^  said  she  to  herself. 
Many  subsequent  scenes  in  his  career 
passing  before  us  must  more  and  more 
have  inclined  Cassy  to  answer  the  fear- 
ful question  in  the  negative ;  as  though 
it  had  shaped  itself—**  Is  it  any  harm  to 
kill  a  rattlesnake  that  has  located  itself 
near  your  house  r 

*  When  he  first  bought  her,  Caesy  was, 
indeed,  a  woman  delicately  bred ;  and 
then  he  crushed  her  without  scruple  be- 
neath the  hoof  of  his  brutality.  l3ut  as 
time,  and  debasing  influences,  and  de- 
spair, hardened  womanhood  within  her, 
and  waked  the  fires  of  fiercer  passions, 
she  had  become,  in  a  manner,  his  mis- 
tress ;  and  he  alternately  tyrannised  over 
and  dreaded  her.  This  mnuence  had  be- 
come more  harassing  and  decided,  sinee 
partial  insanity  had  given  a  strange, 
weird,  unsettled  cast  to  all  her  lan- 
guage.* 

In  fact,  her  tormentor  was  on  one 
occasion  much  nearer  a  ghastly  climax 
than  he  had  any  idea  of;  for  she  had 
drugged  his  brandy — left  him  help- 
less— ^the  back  door  unlocked — and 
then  soBQ  silently,  at  midnight,  to  Tom, 
to  tell  him  that  the  hour  of  liberty  was 
at  hand. 

'  ''I  shall  have  it,  Misse,  in  €k>d's 
time,"  said  he.  ' 

"Ah,  but  you  may  have  it  to-night!" 
■aid  Cassy,  with  a  nash  of  sadden  ener- 
gy.    "  Come  on  I" 

Tom  hesitated.  "  Come  I"  the  whisper- 
ed, fixing  her  black  eyes  on  him.  "He's 
atleep— somidl   an  axe  is  there  I    111 


show  you  the  way !  Td  have  done  it 
myself— only  my  arms  are  so  weak! 
Come  alongl" 

"  Not  for  ten  thousand  worlds,  Misse  I** 
said  Tom  firmly,  stopping,  and  holding 
her  back.  .  .  .  He  flings  himself  on  the 
floor,  grasping  her  arms,  imploring  her 
for  the  love  of  God  to  abstain.  "We 
must  suffer,  and  wait  the  Lord's  time !" 

"Wait I" said  Cassy.  " HavenH  I  waitr 
ed  f  till  my  head  is  dizzy,  and  my  heart 
sick!  What  has  he  made  me  suffer! 
What  has  he  made  hundreds  of  poor 
creatures  suffer?  Isn't  he  wringing  the 
life  blood  out  of  you  ?  I'm  called  on  I  I'm 
called  on  I  they  call  on  me!  His  time's 
come,  and  I'll  nave  his  heart's  blood  I" 

"  Ko  1  no !  no  I"  exclaimed  Tom,  hold- 
ing her  small  hands,  which  were  clasped 
with  spasmodic  violence.' 

The  slave  triumphed,  and  saved  the 
life  of — his  murderer.  He  suggests  to 
Cassy  the  attempt  to  escape,  however 
desperate, "  without  blood-guiltiness  ;^ 
and  while  he  is  speaking  to  her,  "there 
flashed  through  her  mind  a  phm  so 
simple  and  feasible  in  all  its  details, 
as  to  awaken  an  instant  hope."  We 
suspect  that  our  readers  will  hardly 
be  of  her  opinion.  This  was  the 
nature  of  "the  stratagem"  which  had 
occurred  to  her.  L«^e  was  very 
superstitious;  and  it  is  evident  that 
some  not  very  recent  and  barbarous 
murder  of  one  of  his  slaves  had  largely 
developed  his  superstitious  fears,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  a  particular 
apartment  Cassy,  having  taken  £m- 
melino  into  her  counsels,  resolves  to 
terrify  Legree  with  the  idea  of  this  room 
being  haunted,  in  order  that,  having  a 
secret  access  to  it,  she  may,  when  the 
proper  time  arrives,  make  it  her  safe 
and  undisturbed  retreat  She  forth- 
with commences  operations  by  training 
Legree*8  mind  into  a  more  and  mofe 
terrified  mood  with  reference  to  this 
apartment,  cauaing  all  sorts  of  strange, 
dismal,  unearthly  noises  to  issue  from 
it,  ghosts  to  be  seen  gliding  in  white 
out  of  it,  and  so  forth.  Thus  far  she 
succeeds;  and  having,  in  the  mean- 
while, made  up  two  little  beds  in  a 
huge  box  in  the  dreaded  room,  and 
provided  food,  candle-light,  and  clothes 
for  their  journey,  she  puts  her  scheme 
in  operation.  lAte  in  the  evenin^r, 
she  and  Emmeline  affect  to  make  their 
escape,  contriving  to  be  seen  in  the 
act  Dy  Legree;  on  which  he  gallopa 
homeward— orders   out    Sambo  and 
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Qnimbo,  and  a  posse  of  other  mlling 
mynnidons,  and  also  tho  bloodhounds, 
and  away  they  start  on  their  cruel  and 
perhaps  bloody  errand.  In  tho  mean- 
time, the  supposed  fugitives  have  re- 
turned home  unobser^'ed,  and  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  haunted  chamber. 
There  they  listen  to  the  hunting  partjr — 
men,  horses,  does — ^returning  wearied 
and  disappointed.  The  next  day  the 
search  is  renewed,  with  the  like  ill  suc- 
cess; and,  after  a  day  or  two^s  seclu- 
sion m  their  hiding-place— near  which 
ghosts  are  seen  to  glide,  and  from 
which  unearthly  noises  issue — ^the  ad- 
venturous pair  start  on  their  perilous 
journey — Cassy  disgTiised  as  a  Creole 
Spanish  lady,  dressed  entirely  in  black, 
and  Emmeline  as  her  servant.  She 
found  no  difficulty  in  assuming  and 
sustaining  the  character.  "  Brou^t  up 
from  early  life  in  the  highest  society, 
her  language,  air,  and  movements  were 
all  in  accordance  with  it ;  and  she  had 
still  sufficient  left  of  her  once  splendid 
wardrobe  and  sets  of  jewels,  to  enable 
her  to  complete  her  personation.  A 
small  black  bonnet  on  her  head,  covered 
by  a  veil  thick  with  embroidery,  con- 
cealed her  face."  It  was  near  sunrise 
when  the  two  terrified  and  breathless 
travellers  paused,  for  a  moment,  in  a 
little  knot  of  trees  near  the  town. 
Having  purchased  a  trunk  in  the  out- 
skirts, she  requested  the  seller  to  send 
it  with  her;  and  thus  escorted  by  a 
boy  wheeimg  her  trunk,  and  Emmeline 
benind  her  canning  her  carpet-bag  and 
sundry  bundles,  she  made  her  appear- 
ance at  a  small  tavern,  like  a  lady  of 
consideration,  and  there  encountered 
George  Shelby,  who,  with  herself,  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  boat  He 
handed  her  courteously  to  it,  and  pro- 
vided her  with  a  good  state-room; 
but  Cassy  found  it  expedient,  on  the 
plea  of  indisposition,  to  keep  her  room, 
and  her  bed— -sedulously  attended,  it 
may  be  imagined,  by  her  maid  Emme- 
line— during  the  whole  time  they  were 
on  the  R^  River.  Arrived  at  the 
Mississippi,  they  entered  the  good 
steamboat  Cincinnati,  How  she  dis- 
closed herself  to  George  Shelby,  and 
became  acquainted  wi£  Madame  de 
Thoux — how  the  latter  proved  to  be 
Emily,  the  long-lost  sister  of  George 
Hams,  and  Cassy  the  mother  of 
Creorge's  wife — somewhat  compen- 
dious work,  it  must  be  owned — ^hos 
been  seen.    It  was.  In  tnxtfa,  as  the 


author  seems  to  have  suspected,  racier 
''a  singular  coincidence  in  then*  for- 
tunes."  In  due  time  they  find  their 
way  to  Montreal,  where  George  and 
Eliza  had  established  themselves  in  a 
neat  tenement  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  very  happy  and  contented,  ho 
having  found  constant  occupation  in 
the  shop  of  a  worthy  machinist.  Cassy 
is  now  ending  her  days  happily,  *'a 
devout  and  tender  Christian."  Em- 
meline  continued  with  them ;  and,  on 
her  passage  to  France,  her  beauty 
captivated  the  first  mate  of  the  ves- 
sel, and,  shortly  after  entering  the 
port,  she  became  bis  wife.  &fore, 
however,  this  happy  result  has  been 
effected,  has  occurred  tho  crowning 
act  of  the  tragedy — ^the  martyrdom 
of  poor  Tom;  who,  being  suspected 
by  Legree  of  knowing  of  Sieir  escape, 
will  not  deny  that  he  was  privy  to  it, 
but  will  afford  him  no  information. 
On  this  Legree,  mortally  infuriated, 
tells  him  tiiat  he  **  means  to  Idll 
him" — ^*  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  kill 
you." 

"  « It's  veiy  likely,  Mas'r !'  said  Tom, 
calmly." 

We  shall  spare  our  readers  the 
frightful  scene,  as  one  of  simple  butch- 
ery. One  might  as  well  describe,  in 
detail,  the  slaughter  of  an  ox  by  the 
slaughterer  and  his  iwo  assistants. 
He  is  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  blow 
of  Leeree,  and  Sambo  and  Quimbo 
flog  hun  to  death.  These  two  grim 
instruments  of  their  master's  mu^er- 
ous  vengeance  are  filled  with  a  sudden 
remorse,  when  they  shortly^  after  re- 
visit their  victim,  and  hear  from  him 
words  of  resignation  and  forgiveness. 
They  ask  him  '^Who  is  Jetiis^  any- 
how?" and  on  Tom,  in  a  heavenly 
spirit,  telling  them,  they  ask  Him  for 
mercy. 

«  Poor  crittars  T  said  Tom,  **  Td  be 
willing  to  bar  all  I  have,  if  itil  only 
bring  you  to  Christ!  O  Lord!  give 
me  these  two  more  «mZ»,  I  pray  T  To 
very  many  of  our  readers,  these  ex- 
pressions will  appear  somewluit  foieed 
and  veculiar;  whilst  others  may  re- 
cognise in  them  language  with  whk^ 
poor  Tom  hod  become  fiuniliar  in 
those  scenes  of  religious  exercise  to 
which,  we  are  told,  he  had  been  oe- 
customed  for  four  years  before  his 
iatrodactton  to  the  reader.  <"  «Tom,' 
said  Mr.  Shelby  to  Haly,  ^  is  a  good, 
steady,  senaibl*,  piena  fallow..    He 
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got  religion  at  a  camp  kneeling,  four 
years  ago ;  and  I  believe  he  really  did 
get  it  I  have  trusted  him  since  then, 
with  every thinff  I  have— money,  house, 
horses — and  let  him  come  and  go 
round  the  country;  and  I  always 
found  him  true  and  square  in  every- 
thing.*' If  such  results  follow  "  camp 
meetings,'*  they  might  be  advanta- 
geously tried,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
too,  in  this  country.  Some  little  time 
afterwards  occurs  the  interview  be- 
tw^een  dying  Tom  and  young  Mr. 
Shelby,  who  had  come  to  ransom  him. 

"*Who — ^who— who  shall  separate 
U8  from  the  love  of  Christ  ? "  he  said, 
in  a  voice  that  contended  with  mortal 
weakness;  and  with  a  smile  he  fell 
aaleep.' 

Regarded  merely  as  a  stroke  of  art, 
this  closing  scene  may  be  contem- 
plated with  qualified  feelings ;  but  we 
shall  offer  no  remarks  upon  what  has 
evidently  been  conceived  in  a  high  reli- 
gious, a  nobly  human  spirit,  and  exe- 
cuted with  no  little  power.  Viewed  in 
this  light — and  it  ought  to  be  \'iewed  in 
no  other,  by  a  critic  who  has  seized  the 
scope  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
his  author — objections  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Uncle  Tom's  character 
melt  away.  He  is  not  drawn  to  meet 
the  views,  or  satisfy  the  exacting 
spirit  of  mere  worldly  persons,  sickly 
novel-readers,  or  conceited  superci- 
lious critics.  No,  Tom  Is  conceived 
in  a  lofty  spirit,  and  adorned  with  all 
the  meekness,  the  gentleness,  the  long- 
suffering,  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  inexhaustible  sources  of  our  holy 
religion  alone ;  he  is  set  sublimely  on 
a  pinnacle  to  attract  towards  his 
oppressed  race,  represented  by  his 
crushed  and  bleedincr  form,  the  pity- 
ing eye  of  Christendom — ^to  awaken, 
to  encouraee,  to  vsam,  ^  Suffering  is," 
indeed,  ''  the  badge  of  all  Uieir  tribe ;" 
and  Europe  has  felt  it  to  be  so  more 
strongly  and  directly,  smce  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work,  than  it  ever  felt 
before.  In  the  soft,  glorious  sunlight 
-of  Christian  sympathy,  the  blackness 
of  our  poor  brother's  skin—- his  skin 
torn  with  the  incessant  lash-^sap- 
pears.  Unde  Tom  is  actuated  by  re- 
lig[ious  principles  which  mil  not  ad- 
mit of  us  speaking  or  doing  otherwise 
tlian  he  is  represented  as  speaking  and 
doing.  Ifis  condition  was  that  of  a 
slave;  it  was  a  very  hard  one,  often, 
but  had  not  always  been  such ;  and  he 


was  on  the  eve  of  escaping  from  it  by 
lawful  means,  more  than  once,  but  the 
will  of  Providence  had  decreed  other- 
wise. The  sudden  death  of  St.  Clare 
was  permitted  to  consign  unoffending 
Tom  to  the  hideous  I^grce.  But  is 
not  such  an  occurrence  frequent  in 
God's  ordinary  all-wise,  but  inscruta^ 
ble  direction  of  human  affairs  ?  Pre- 
sented to  us  under  the  conditions  dic- 
tated by  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  how  could  she,  without 
outraging  propriety  and  defeating  her 
whole,  her  only,  and  righteous  pur- 
pose, have  represented  him,  for  in- 
stance, organizing  a  revolt  against 
the  oppressor,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  and  his  maddened  fellow-sufferers 
would  have  imbrued  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  Legree?  With  Mrs. 
Stowe's  proved  powers  of  description, 
and  her  mastery  over  the  feelings,  she 
could  have  fiaished  before  our  eyes 
characters,  scenes,  and  actions  which 
only  St  Domingo  could  have  paralleled! 
Instead,  however,  of  playing  the  part 
of  a  mad  incendiary,  she  has  cabnly 
and  magnanimously  addressed  hersdf 
to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  to 
the  sense  of  justice,  and  of  religion, 
by  which  all  civilized  mankind  pro- 
fess to  be  guided.  She  solemnly 
appeals  to  ^*the  whole  American 
church,  of  all  denominations,  unitedly 
to  seek  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  America  and  throughout 
Christendom."  To  "every  individual 
Christian,  who  wishes  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  abolition  of  slavery," 
she  says — "Begin  by  doing  what 
lies  in  your  power  for  the  coloured 

people  in  your  vicinity The 

contest  is  to  be  earned  on  'with  love 
unfeigned  *— *  through  every  degree  of 
opposition  and  persecution,  a  divine 
unprovokable  spirit  of  love,  which 
must  finally  conquer.  .  .  We  must  love 
both  the  slaveholder  and  the  slave, 
never  forgetting  that  both  are  our 
brethren.  .  .  We  must  use,  as  means, 
an  earnest  application  of  all  straight- 
forward, honourable,  and  just  mea- 
sures, for  the  removal  of  the  system 
of  slavery.  Every  man  in  his  place 
should  remonstrate  against  it.  AU 
its  sophistical  aiguments  should  be 
answered,  its  biblical  defences  un- 
masked, by  correct  reasoning,  and 
interpretation.  Every  mother  shoukl 
teach  the  evil  of  it  to  her  children; 
evieiy  clexgyumn.  should  ftdly  and  con- 
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tiniially  warn  his  church  against  any 
complicity  with  such  a  sin."  These 
aro  the  weapons,  not  carnal,  but  of 
holy  temper,  with  which  Mrs.  Stowe 
would  enter  upon  this  warfare;  and 
who  shall  rebuke  her,  and  say  her 
Nay?  Not  toe.  We  say  to  her,  with  a 
tender  recollection  that  it  is  a  woman 
of  whom  we  are  writing,  All  luul, 
thou  impersonation  of  Christian  love 
and  purity !  Thou  very  genius  of  phil- 
anthropy! Verily  thou  wilt  have  thy 
reward.  Not  merely  in  the  praises  of 
men,  though  they  have  been  accorded 
already  ^ith  an  almost  unanimous 
and  universal  assent ;  but  in  the  re- 
flections of  a  chastened  and  subdued — 
a  warm,  a  loving,  and  devout  spirit. 

Taken  as  a  literary  whole.  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  is  a  work  standing  be- 
fore the  critical  eye  in  large  propor- 
tions, but  somewhat  irregularly  and 
inartificially  disposed ;  exhibiting,  here 
and  there,  minor  and  easily  remov- 
able marks  of  haste,  ana  inexpe- 
rienced workmanship.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  contrive  incidents,  and 
that  without  deranging  her  general 
scheme,  which  would  have  kept  cu- 
riosity on  the  stretch  from  first  to 
last,  and  secured  a  sort  of  poetical 
justice,  which  might  have  satisned  the 
minds  of  many  of  her  readers ; — ^by 
dealing,  for  instance,  with  Mario  St. 
Clare,  a  beautiful  but  venomous  little 
reptile,— «nd  the  huge  speckled  mon- 
ster Legree, — in  a  spirit  of  retribution, 
making  their  own  acts  entail  upon 
them  condign  and  appropriate  punish- 
ment ;  but  now  conm  that  have  aided 
the  declared  moral  purpose  of  tiie 
writer  1  She  has  done  well,  on  the 
contrary,  in  representing  a  Haly,  a 
Legree,  a  Marie  St  Clare,  as  still — 
cumbering  the  provnd,  as  so  many  of 
the  centres  of  mnumerable  circles  of 
despotic  b^barity. 
/^  The  main  defect  of  the  construction 
of  her  work  as  a  "  story " — ^for  such 
she  terms  it — is,  its  want  of  connect- 
edness. Tlie  reader  is  hurried  inces- 
sanilv  from  side  to  side  of  the  divid- 
ing  ifne  between  the  fortunes  of  Uncle 
Tom,  and  those  of  George  and  Eliza 
Harris,  with  the  episodical  incidents 
depending  on  them;  coming  to  each 
with  sympathies  attuned  to  the  offier ; 
which,  again,  as  soon  as  they  have 
begun  to  be  attracted  to  the  new  ob- 


ject, are  suddenly  dissociated,  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  one  which  they 
had  but  recently  Quitted  so  abruptly. 

With  all  its  defects,  however,  this 
book  is  an  instrument  worthy  of  con- 
tributing to  effect  a  grand  purpose,  to 
attack  and  subvert  a  system  ;  the  only 
condition,  in  this  view,  being,  that  it 
is  founded,  not  upon  exaggeration  and 
misrepresentation,  but  upon  truth. 
The  moment  that  the  work  had  at- 
tracted universal  notice,  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  it  must  challenge  attention  to 
the  point  of-— true  or  false,  in  its  re- 
presentations of  the  condition  of  Ame- 
rican slavery.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  cheer- 
fully accepted  the  challenge  thrown  . 
out  to  her — accepted  it  in  a  calm  and 
temperate  ajHrit,  and  with  the  resolute « 
confidence  of  one  believing  herself 
right  She  formally  consents  to  have 
her  book  tried  by  the  test  proposed, 
always  protesting  that  she  has  painted 
slavery  as  it  is — has  done  ample  jus- 
tice to  large  portions  of  humane  South- 
em  slaveholders;  but  insisting  that 
that  is  no  answer  to  her  case,  which  is, 
that  the  system  is  one  altogether  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
subversive  of  tiie  rights,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  best  interests,  of  man.  It 
is  one,  she  would  say,  that  tends  to 
stamp  out,  in  every  newly-born  slave, 
the  noble  image  of  his  Maker,  to  de- 
press him  beneath  the  level  of  humanity ; 
and  it  is  no  answer  to  this  to  assert,  as 
is  asserted  by  one  of  the  keenest  and 
sternest  of  her  opponents,  that  ''the 
peculiar  falsity  of  the  book  conssts 
m  making  exceptional  or  impossible 
cases  the  representatives  of  the  sys-  . 
tem.*'  *  To  establish  her  great  pnn-  ^ 
ciple,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  contro- 
vert by  evidence,  on  the  other,  tiie 
charge  in  point  of  fact,  of  having  made 
the  exception  the  rule,  she  has  pub- 
lished what  she  calls  A  Key  to  Vnde 
ToTtCs  Cabin,  which  is,  in  fact,  simply 
a  series  of  Proofs  and  lUuslratians 
of  the  truth  of  her  representations. 
We  have  examined  this  Key  to  thef\ 
Cabin  with  some  attention,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  its  alle^  facts  are  such 
as  must  be  ansvoerm;  or  those  whose 
accusations  provoked  its  publication, 
will  have  succeeded  in  only  placing  a 
professed  Fictien  upon  the  solid  buls 
of  Fact  No  one  who  reads  this  Key 
will  tolerate  being  simply  told,  that 
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Ufide  Tom^s  Cahin  is  founded  on  fidso- 
hood.  She  quotes  (evidently,  and 
even  avowedly,)  under  the  guidance 
of  gentlemen  of  adequate  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  subiect,  from 
the  authentic  records  of  judicial  deci- 
tton,  dealing  with  cases  so  appalling 
as,  for  a  moment,  even  to  make  one 
think  Legree  painted  in  colours  less 
dark  than  he  might  have  been  ;•— and 
also  exhibits  a  vast  mass  of  docu- 
ments which  cannot  be  disposed  of,  but 
by  counterproof.  We,  of  course,  can 
deal  with  such  statements  but  as  we  find 
them ;  knowing  that  they  derive  their 
value  from  the  trustworthiness  of  a 
conscientious  writer  concliisivdf  con' 
Jirmed  hyjhe  absence  cf  substarUidl  dis^ 
t  />roq^.— This  volume,  in  a  word,  we 
.commend  to  the  serious  consideration 
-of  every  reflecting  European  and  Ame- 
rican reader  of  UTide  Tom^s  Cabin. 

It  were  idle  to  class  among  these  lat- 
ter those  who  read  amply  to  indulge  a 
spurious  whimpering  sentimentalitv,  or 
to  have  a  morbid  cariosity  stimulated 
and  inflamed  by  scenes  of  suffering  and 
horror.  But  tiie  Christian  statesman, 
the  enlightened  politician,  in  either 
hemisphere,  is  bound,  we  think,  to 
deal  with  the  existence  of  this  book, 
and  the  extensive  effects  produced  by 
it,  as  a  signal  fact.  Great  as  are 
its  literary  merits,  they  are  by  no 
means  sufiicient,  of  themselves,  to  ac- 
count for  the  universal  attention  which 
it  has  excited.  It  is  because — ^to  de- 
scend to  a  homely  illustration — ^this 
book  has  acted  like  the  sudden  flash 
of  the  policeman's  lantern  on  a  scene 
of  secret  midnight  crime :  it  has  painted 
in  such  vivid  colours  a  condition  of 
humanity  hidden  from  European  ob- 
servation, as  has  attracted  and  fixed 
upon  it  the  startled  eyes  of  thinking 
Europe — of  a  Fbee  Christian  people.. 
^  «*ain  is  it  to  hang  beside  it  hasty 
a^ecrlminatory  doubts  of  countervailing 
white  slavery,  or  of  the  charms  of 
slavery,  as  exhibited  by  a  quasi  para- 
disiacal state  where  such  monsters  as 
liBffree,  Mrs.  St  Clare,  Haley,  Marias, 
and  Tom  Loker,  exist  not  All  such 
attempts  have  already  proved,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  ridicii- 
lous  failures,  as  far  as  they  had  been 
designed  to  stultify  and  falsify  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  and  divert  from  it  the 
stem  eye  of  pubtie  morality.  How  to 
deal  with    slavery  is    a   tremendoua 


problem  for  enlightened  Christian 
statesmanship.  It  cannot  tolerate  the 
meddling  of  an  unfortunate,  impulsive, 
unreasoning,  unreflecting,  however 
ardent  and  generous,  so-called  huma- 
nity. True  humanity,  in  this  instance, 
consists  in  a  sincere,  comprehensive, 
deliberate,  and  resolute  effort  to  rouse 
the  PUBLIC  OFiinoN  of  America  on 
behalf  of  its  slave  population;  and 
we  believe  that  that  public  opinion 
vnH  ere  long  find — ^with  more  embar- 
rassment and  danger  the  loneer  the 
discovery  takes  to  be  madfo— thai 
slavery  is  an  ulcer,  a  foul  spreading 
ulcer,  eating  its  way,  perilously,  to  the 
veiT  vitals  of  the  body  politic. 

Win  slavery — American  slaverj^ 
will  slavery  at  aUr-be  in  existence 
on  the  earm,  a  century  hence?  It  is 
a  vast  question,  and  we  will  not  pre- 
simie  to  answer  it  Perhaps  our  ima- 
ginary brother  of  the  twentieth  century 
may  read  what  is  here  being  written 
by  his  brother  of  the  nideteenth,  and 
applaud  our  caution.  Slavery  may 
then  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past; 
or,  in  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  in  the 
mysterious,  sublime,  and  even  then 
unaccomplished  destiny  of  the  human 
race,  that  institution  may  still  have 
its  monstrous  strangling  coils  en- 
circling large  and  heiress  sections  of 
the  family  of  num. 

But  if  our  shadowy  brother  of  1953 
come  to  any  other  conclusions  than 
are  favourable  to  the  intelligence  of 
us  of  1853,  in  respect  of  our  rpcep> 
tion  of  Unck  Tom^s  CabiTif  as  Maga 
will  doubtless  be  then  in  flourishing 
existence,  we  look  to  our  lineal  suc- 
cessors, m  our  seat  of  eittkuil  justice, 
to  isike  up  the  cudgels  for  us,  and 
vindU^te  our  opinions  and  cautious 
vaticinations.  And  in  the  mean  time, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  be  it  known  a 
century  hence,  that  we*  are  ashamed 
of  neither  yourself,  nor  our  reception 
of  your  book;  that  one  not  of  the 
least  important  names  of  the  present 
century  b  your  own — already,  and 
though  you  mould  never  write  another 
book.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
you  ever  will  do  so— whether,  at  least, 
lit  wiU,  or  can  be,  a  great  book;  for 
this  one  embodies  your  life-lonff  ex- 
periences, heart-yearnings,  and  long- 
cheridied  thoughts.  Your  whole  soul 
is  wn^ped  up  m  its  sfai^  noble  pap- 
pose ;  so,  Sisficndna  Unrns  LSbrL 
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RIGHT    DIVIKE. 

[No  state  of  thinirt  c«n  tabcist  withntit  the  Diyine  penbinion.  It  u  therefore  obriouilx 
trne  how  *'  the  powers  that  be*'  most  be  "  ordaioed  of  God.** 

Yet  troth  is  polygonoas,  and  the  Locke  theory  may  be  also  trae.  All  ezistiiif  and 
operating^  govemments,  of  whatever  form,  may  be  and  work  by  Dirine  appointment,  and 
yet  receive  their  authority  by  delegation  ftom  the  People,*  that  is  from  the  free  Society 
■t  large. 

Bat  the  case  may  arise  (as  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  California)  where  a  mass  of 
civilized  men  go  forth  in  eomnlete  mattinty,  and  in  perfect  independence  of  the  mother 
ooantry ;  carrying  only  so  much  of  the  crovemment  as  is  contained  in  certain  maxima  uad 
general  principles  which  they  have  imbibed  with  their  mother's  milk.  We  see  at  onoe 
that  they  would  choose  for  themselves  whether  they  would  rub  ou  under  the  auspices  of 
Justice  Lynch,  or  depute  a  corporation  of  some  sort  to  take  the  management  of  their  affiaira. 
Now,  as  it  is  clesriy  the  affair  of  society  that  John  should  not  encroach  upon  Tbomas's 
diggings,  or  Thomas  put  John  to  a  violent  death  for  his  aggressions,  some  consultation,  like 
the  foUowing,  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  held.] 

SCENE.— The  Capital  of  "What  not." 

Persons — Joh5,  Thobias,  Executive,  and  Chorus.     Thirty^iDo.    Varlets-* 

Mute  Persons, 

John. — O  great  Executive,  be  ffood  as  great, 
And  save  me  from  that  brutal  ruffian  Thomas. 

Thomas. — ^Hold,  sir !  no  names ;  remember  where  you  are : 
I  hoped  you'd  had  enough  of  that  before. 

Executive. — Nay,  gentlemen,  this  is  unseemly. 

Chorus. —  Very ; 

'Twere  well  if  John  and  Thomas  did  not  %ht ! 

Ex. — ^Well,  good  my  masters,  what  am  I  to  do? 
I  fain  would  help  ^ou ;  but  I  seem  to  lack 
The  means  of  action :  how  provide  you  now  ? 

J.  (whimpering). — ^I  keep  a  dozen  cudgel-men. 

E.  (to  Tftomiw).— And  you  ? 

T. — ^A  score. 

E. — Heyday !  why,  this  must  cost  you  something : 
But  I  presume  it  answers  ? 

C—  Does  it  though? 

Lord  bless  your  worship ;  Thomas  and  his  men 
Rob,  beat,  and  laugh  at  John ;  who'd  do  the  same 
Had  he  the  power :  and,  indeed,  I've  heud 
That  John  intends  to  keep  ten  other  varlets ; 
And,  O  that  Tom  and  Jack  would  cease  to  fight ! 

E. — ^VSThy,  so  they  may,  if  you  will  but  be  calm; 
Let  each  man  pay  a  trifle — scarce  worth  naming — 
And  /  will  keep  a  thousand  cudgel-men. 

C. — ^Apapai  1  this  is  downright  Beadledom. 

E. — My  thousand  varlets  sludl  protect  you  all ; 
Each  man  shall  have  his  thousand— ^1  and  each. 

C— I  see ;  but  recollect  yourself,  my  friend ; 
This  were  a  standing  army ;  don't  you  see  ? 

J. — ^Ay,  recollect  yourself,  good  sir,  you  are  our  servant, 
And  hold  your  ofiSce  only  at  our  pleasure. 

T. — ^Ay,  many,  do  you ;  and  if  wo  should  find 
That  we  grow  weary  of  you,  or  see  cause 

•  Populu%  not  Plebft.  These  terms  are  often  confounded,  by  the  use  of  a  word 
which  mav  be  said  te  be  the  translation  of  either.  I  do  not  here  object  to  a  nation's 
Iwiag  aU  rlebo,  but  protest  against  tius  reading  when  it  is  not 
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To  wish  yon  changed,  pray,  how  will  this  be  done, 
You,  with  your  thousand  JcnaTes?    Answer  me  that 

C. — Answer  me  that 

J. —  I  pause  for  a  reply. 

£. — ^Dear  masters  mine,  a  little  patience,  pray : 
If  you  would  change  me,  it  can  stHl  be  done : 
You  are  a  million  ;  and  my  thousand  knaves, 
What  would  they  do  against  you  ? 

J. —  Out,  you  fox  I 

Your  thousand  knaves,  with  discipline  and  arms. 
Will  beat  ten  thousand  peaceful  men  like  me. 

£.  (blandly,) — O !  gentiemen,  it  must  be  as  you  please. 
For,  after  all,  the  affair  is  yours,  not  mine ; 
Even  wi(h  constables,  I  do  not  seek 
The  task  of  ruling  spirits  such  as  you. 

C. — O  me!  how  John  and  Thomas  will  dispute ! 
This  must  not  be :  come,  list  to  me,  my  boys ; 
Hark  to  me,  Thomas ;  John,  a  word  V  your  ear: 
Our  fViend  is  right,  as  usual ;  his  stout  knaves 
May  beat  ten  thousand  of  us ; — ^that's  a  warning 
That  we  must  not  attack  him  (aside)  witii  that  force. 

(Alovd,) — ^You  pay  a  tithe  of  what  your  fellows  cost  you, 
And  waive  the  privilege  of  private  war, 
A  right  that  wron^  me  foully ;  those  he  keeps 
Will  see  fair  play  between  you ;  he,  no  doubt, 
Will  use  his  power  most  justly. 

[ExxoOTivs  bowB  to  each  of  them,  and  exit  in  a  state  of  edifying  meek- 
ness.   Loud  cheers  from  John  and  Thomas.] 

Ch.  (proceeds,) — Should  he  not, 
So  help  me,  Hookey  Walker,  ho  shall  rue  it ; 
The  wiser  sort  will  grieve  and  bide  their  time ; 
And  fools  will  raise  their  thousands,  eight  or  nine ; 
And  our  friend's  arm  shall  crush  them ;  if  the  time. 
The  melancholy  time,  should  come,  when  Fate,  grown  sick 
Of  his  vaearies,  shall  have  spun  his  thread. 
Some  twdve  or  fourteen  thousands  will  be  found 
To  work  the  righteous  sentence ;  he  will  fall ; 
Vox  Populi  Vox  Dei ;  and  the  Rights 
Of  kings  and  constables  are  both  ouvine. 

Tableau. — John  and  Thomas  stand  apart^  in  thoughtfbl  attitudes,  their 
respective  followers  having  gone  to  seek  employment  under  the  new 
system.  The  Chorus  stands  pensive,  but  finn,  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage.    Scene  doseSb 

H.  G.  K. 
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PART  X. — CHAP.  XLTH. 
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**  You  seem  so  much  better  to-day,** 
Mid  Mr.  Payne  next  morning  to  Mr. 
Levitt,  *"  that  I  think  I  shall  leave  yon 
alone  with  the  Captain,  and  go  down 
to  Laidies,  where  I  have  not  paid  my 
customary  visit  for  a  coaple  of  weeli^ 
past" 

**By  all  means,"  said  the  invalid; 
**I  should  like  to  go  with  yon  if  I 
eonld.  Fve  a  little  curiosity  to  see 
Ifaat  young  lady  of  yours  **  (which  Mr. 
Payne  knew  to  signify  that  his  friend 
felt  a  warm  interest  in  Orelia;  though 
he  had  never  seen  her  since  she  was  a 
chUd.)    **'  She's  handsome,  you  sayr 

•*  ReaDy,"  said  Mr.'  Payne,  "  mak- 

Sdue  deduction  for  a  parent's  par- 
ity, I  should  say  you  wouldn't 
often  see  a  finer  young  woman." 

^  And  aocomphahed  too !— and  high 
•inrited.  Payne,  do  you  know,  I  wQi 
rou'd  take  Durham  down  wi^h  you. 
!'m  quite  well  enough  to  do  without 
anybody  now." 

•»  To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Payne;  "  if 
you  think  you  can  spare  him,  I  shall 
be  delighted.  Twill  do  Orelia  good, 
too,  for  she,  and  a  friend  of  hers,  who 
is  staying  with  her,  seem  to  me  to  be 
filling  into  a  sort  of  religious  melan- 
choly; and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
has  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  anxiety." 

•«And  if—- if  the  two  should  take  a 
fancy  to  each  other — ^Payne,  I  needn't 
■ay  that  my  heir  would  lose  nothing 
in  my  estimation  with  your  daughter 
for  a  wife.  I  once  indulged  in  some 
little  castle-buUding  of  that  kind,  of 
which. Durham  was  not  the  hero." 

**  Ah,  we  won't  speak  of  that  now, 
my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Payne  hast- 
ily. ''Ill  go  at  once,  and  ask  the 
Captain  to  join  me." 

Accordingly,  he  went  off  to  propose 
the  visit  to  Durham. 

«"  It  needn't  be  dull  for  you,"  said 
Mr.  Payne,  ''even  if  you  shouldn't 
succeed  in  finding  I^mgley.  Besides 
my  daughter  therrs  a  friend  of  hers, 
ft  very  duirming  person,  whom  I  think 
f  on  must  know — ^Lady  Lee." 

Fane  answered  shortly  and  stiffly 
thai  he  had  that  pleasure. 

•«Cme,"  aiyd  Mr.  Payne,  **thi8  is 


fortunate.  Well  start  after  Inncfa,  and 
get  down  to  Larches  by  dinner-time. 
Frewenham  is  just  fifty  mOes  from 
here." 

Fane  agreed.  Since  finding  out  that 
Orelia  lived  near  Frewenham,  he  di- 
vined at  once  why  Lanpley'a  steps 
should  be  drawn  in  that  du^ction,  and 
made  sure  of  finding  him  there.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  lunch,  they  set  off^ 
and  repaired  in  Mr.  Levitt  s  canitte 
to  the  railway,  which  took  them  toe 
greater  part  of  their  journey. 

Fane  was  but  a  silent  comnanion. 
He  was  about,  then,  to  see  I«dy  Lee 
again — ^to  be  under  the  same  roof  with 
her;  that  was  the  text  on  wliich  his 
thoughts  discoursed.  Was  it  not 
foollmrdy  to  run  into  the  dangerous 
proximity  ? — ^to  expose  himself  to  the 
mfluence  of  charms  wliich  could  never 
be  his  ?  On  the  other  hand,  would  it 
not  be  mere  weakness  to  avoid  it! 
Why  should  he  permit  hb  movements 
to  be  governed,  his  feelings  played 
upon,  by  a  woman  who  had  preferred 
another  to  him? — ^who  was  probably 
awaiting  but  the  expiration  or  her 
period  of  mourning  to  be  the  wife  of 
another— of  a  man  he  despised.  Be- 
sides, he  had  some  curiosity  to  see 
how  she  would  receive  and  treat  him. 
Y^  that  was  it !  Curiosity  was  the 
that  made  hun  wish  to  see  her 


agam. 

And  Fane,  though  as  sensible  a  fellow 
as  you  would  be  likely  to  meet  and  by 
no  means  given  to  self-deoeption,  really 
persuaded  himself  that  his  anxiety 
once  more  to  behold  .  Lady  Lee  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  curiosity.  If  he 
had  a  lurking  doubt  about  that,  there 
were  plenty  of  other  plausible  reasons 
to  satisfy  his  conscience;  for,  even 
admitting  curiosity  to  be  too  trivial  a 
feeling  to  cause  him  to  accept  Mr. 
Payne's  invitation,  yet  how  could  he 
help,  a^cpmpanyinff  him  ?  Mr.  Payne 
.wlhs  such  an  old  fnend  of  hb  uncle's — 
and  hb  unoie  wished  it  too ;  and  then 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  Orelb  asain 
— he  had  a  great  regard  for  Ordb  I 
Above  all,  there  was  the  prospect  of 
securing  hb  cousin  lan^^ey— oh,  there 
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were  reaaona  enough  Tvfay  he  should 
be  anxious  and  eager  for  the  tenniiuu 
tion  of  the  journey,  quite  independent 
of  the  proapeet  of  seeing  Lady  Lee. 
Moreover,  there  was  nothing  he  de- 
aptsed  so  much  aa  a  man  who  would 
give  a  second  thought  to  a  woman 
after  he  had  ascertained  that  she  didn't 
care  for  him. 

Didn't  care  for  him!— jiere  he  left 
aiguing,  and  branched  off  into  recol- 
lections— such  as  he  bad  a  thouaand 
times  before  banished,  and  resolved  to 
have  done  with  for  ever.  Waa  her 
treatment  of  him,  at  one  time,  that  of 
a  woman  who  didn't  care  for  himi 
Waa  she  a  likely  person  to  be  guilty 
of  setting  traps  for  a  man  just  to  feed 
her  vanity?  Wasn't  she  the  reverse 
of  ever3rthing  hollow,  trifling,  and 
insmcero?  'niese  questions  resulted 
in  the  satisfhetoiy  and  novel  general 
axiom  that  women  were  unaccount- 
able beings,  and  aa  changeable  as  the 
moon. 

They  had  quitted  the  railway  at 
Frewenham,  and  Fane  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  principal  hotel  awaiting 
^e  harnessing  of  a  horse  to  the  gig 
which  waa  to  convey  them  to  Larches 
(which  operation  Mr.  Payne  waa  so. 
perintendmg),  when  he  felt  a  hand 
laid  gently  on  his  arm,  and  a  voice 
said,  ^^Bleas  me.  Captain  Fane,  la 
that  you  ?    Who'd  have  thought  it !" 

Fane  turned  and  beheld  IdSsa  Fillett. 
Kitty  waa  dressed  in  sober-coloured 
and  sober-cut  garments,  very  <yffeitBnt 
from  the  coquettish  array  in  which 
she  had  been  accustomed,  when  Fane 
last  saw  her,  to  ffo  flirting  about  the 
precincts  of  the  Heronry.  Her  very 
face  aeemed  to  have  lost  its  pert  ex- 
pression ;  at  least,  if  not  quite  lost,  it 
was  driven  to  lurk  in  the  comers  of 
her  mouth  and  eyes.  Beside  her 
walked  a  youth  of  about  fourteen,  in 
whose  features  might  be  traced  a 
strong  familv  likeness  to  Kitty. 

"How  d^e  do,  Kitty  1  You've 
come  here  with  your  lady,  have  you  f 
said  Fane. 

*^This  is  my  nittive  place,"  an- 
swered Miss  Fillett  •*  Tm  living  witii 
my  own  femOy,  though  I  do  see  my 
lady  and  Miss  Payne  from  time  to 
time.  My  lady  took  me  from  here  when 
she  married.  This  is  my  brother.  Cap- 
tain," looking  at  the  youth  at  her  side. 
"^Go  on*  I^omaa,"  she  said  to  this 


rdative,  ««aiid  wait  for  me  at  the 
meeting-houae  door;  and  mind  yon 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them  depraved 
boya  that'a  alwaya  playing  inarUea 
there." 

Thomas  departed,  "Why,  good- 
ness gracious,  Captain,  what  Mldm 
of  you  that  time  you  left  us  so  sudk 
din  r  said  Kittv,  coming  eloae  up  to 
Fane,  and  speaking  in  a  low  earnest 
tone.  "  There  was  certain  persona 
fretted  after  you,  I  can  tell  you." 

Fane  felt  his  colour  rise  in  spite  of 
himself.  "  I  suspect  you're  mistaken^ 
Kitty,"  he  said,  affecting  to  laugh. 

"  To  go  off  in  that  hasty  way,  with* 
out  so  much  aa  saying  good-by,"  Kitty 
went  on,  "  and  when  there  was  pe^ 
sins,  pe^ps,  wishing  to  see  you,  if 
twaa  only  to  bid  farewell— 'twasnl 
quite  the  uiing,  Captain." 

"Periiaps  not,  Kitty,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  but  we  can  t  always  do 
what  we  wish,  you  know." 

"No,"  said  Kitty.  "Hevinknowa 
we  cant— in  particular,  when  our  wiah 
is  to  do  what  is  right  I've  wanted  to 
see  yon  this  long  time,  Captain  Fane^ 
about  a  matter  in  which  I've  took 
blame  to  mjrself.  Ever  since  the  loaa 
of  dear  Master  Juley,  which  my  lady 
never  will  forgive  me,  though  I'd  have 
laid  down  m^  life  for  lum,  Hevin 
knowa,  Cwtain,  my  oonsctence  have 
pricked  me  "— 

Kitty  stopt  suddenly  aa  ahe  looked 
up  the  street  Fane's  eyes  followhng 
the  direction  of  hers,  he  beheld  a  man 
in  black  advancing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way.  His  face  hung  dowa 
over  his  white  neckcloth;  so  thati 
in  order  to  look  round  him,  his  eyes, 
which  were  of  a  leaden  colour,  were 
forced  to  peer  in  a  stealthy  stare  from 
under  his  thick  black  eyeorows.  Hia 
depressed  nose,  and  his  advancing 
lips,  rounded  smugly  and  smilingly 
over  the  teeth,  gave  him  some  res^n- 
bhmce  to  a  sheep  or  goat 

"  'Tis  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fallalove,"  said 
Kitty,  "the  minister  of  our  chape). 
O,  what  will  he  think  of  me  taUdi^  to 
you,  sir!  V\\  meet  you,  sir,"  aoded 
kitty,  in  a  rapid  under-tone,  "  outside 
the  town,  on  the  road  to  Larches,  at 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  I've 
really  got  aomething  to  tell  you,  sir— 
sometlung  you'd  give  a  good  deal, 
periu^M,  to  know."  Fane  promiaed 
to  come— and  Kitty,  dropping  a  de- 
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mure  cortoeyt  walked  away  to  greet 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fallalove ;  while  Mr. 
Payne  appearing  with  the  gig,  he  and 
Fane  drove  off  to  Larehes. 

"'  Go  on  and  announce  yonrself, 
wliile  I  take  my  coat  off,"  said  Mr. 
Payne  to  Fane,  standing  in  the  lobby 
at  Larches — >*'  through  the  drawing- 
room's  your  way." 

Fane  advanced— 4he  door  of  the 
dining-room  was  open,  and  he  paused, 
looking  at  its  occupants,  who,  taking 
his  step  for  that  of  a  servant,  did  not 
look  towards  him. 

Orelia,  the  queenly  Orelia,  seated 
at  the  head  of  ^^  table,  was  eating 
her  soup  with  her  usual  lofty  compo- 
sure. She  was  worth  more  attention 
than  Fane  bestowed  on  her,  for  his 
gaze  never  rested  on  her,  nor  on  the 
martyr  Priscilla,  whose  face  was 
swathed  up  like  a  mummy's,  but  who 
smiled,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  her 
teeth.  He  was  altogether  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  Lady  Lee, 
who  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  her 
soup  untouched,  her  cheek  resting 
on  her  hand,  her  look  turned  aside 
towards  a  small  foot  which  peeped 
from  beneath  her  bUck  dress. 

How  long  he  might  have  so  stood  is 
uncertain  ;  but  Mr.  Payne's  advancing 
•tep  dnd  voice  now  caused  them  all  to 
look  up,  and  they  saw  Fane  standing 
in  the  doorway.  Lady  Lee  visibly 
started;  her  bosom  and  slioulders 
gave  one  quick  heave,  and  her  colour 
Jusfaed  up  for  a  moment  Orclia's 
spoon  stopped  on  its  way  to  her 
mouth — ^sho  calmly  laid  it  down,  and 
rose  to  receive  her  visitors. 

Fane,  acting  up  to  his  principle  tliat 
it  would  be  mere  weakness  to  allow 
himself  to  show  any  feeling  beyond 
strict  civility  towards  her  ladyship, 
rather,  as  is  customary  in  such  cases, 
overdid  his  part,  and  threw  such  an 
extreme  amount  of  indifference  into 
his  salutation,  that  the  warmth  with 
which  she  came  forward  to  meet  him 
was  dissipated  in  a  moment.  Chilled 
and  hurt^  she  resumed  her  seat  in 
sileuce. 

Fane,  supporting  his  character  of 
chance  and  uninterested  visitor  with 
great  success,  conversed  fluently  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  though  it  would  have 
puzzled  him  to  remember  his  own  re- 
marks half  an  hour  after.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  occasions  in  his  life  when 


he  had  acted  a  part,  and  he,  of  coune» 
overacted  it  He  was  pointedlr 
amusing  to  Orelia ;  ho  listened  wita 
great  attention  to  the  inanities  of  Pris- 
cilla, lending  the  most  courteous  ear 
to  a  protracted  account  of  her  tooth- 
ache ;  but  when  Lady  Lee  spoke, 
which  only  happened  once  or  twice, 
though  her  voice  made  his  heart  beat, 
he  manifested  no  consciousness  of  her 
presence.  Once  or  twice,  addresstng^ 
some  trivia]  remaric  to  her,  he  caught 
her  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a  look  of 
sorrowful  surprise,  but  they  were  im- 
mediately averted. 

Mr.  Payne  did  not  find  Fane  more 
sociable,  when  the  ladies  left  them  to 
their  wine,  than  he  hod  on  the  journey. 
At  tea  with  the  ladies  he  resumed  his 
former  demeanour ;  and  afterwards 
Orelia,  thinking  to  do  hun  and  Hester 
a  kindness,  set  her  father  and  Priscilla 
down  to  double  dummy,  in  a  remote 
comer,  and  sat  by  the  card-table  her- 
self. 

Fane  felt  rather  awkward,  and 
ghmced  at  Lady  Lee,  who  was  reading. 
Presently  he  found  hunselfapproachii^ 
her — ^not  that  he  would  have  owned 
himself  impelled  to  take  that  cours^^ 
not  at  all ;  he  set  it  all  down  to  civi- 
lity^~he  couldn't  leave  her  sittmg 
there  by  herself,  you  know.  But  he 
would  be  very  guarded ;  he  would  try 
to  hit  the  line  between  the  confidence 
of  friends  and  the  reserve  of  new  ac- 
quaintances, so  that  his  present  de- 
meanour might  blend  harmoniously 
into  their  ancient  intimacy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ^(^  distant  civility  that  was 
to  exist  between  them  in  future,  on  the 
other. 

Lady  Lee  did  not  seem  so  absorbed 
in  her  book  as  not  to  notice  his  ap- 
proach; for  though  she  did  not  look 
round,  she  coloured  a  little,  and  tre- 
mulously turned  over  two  leaves  at 
once,  without  discovering  the  gap  thus 
left  in  the  narrative.  She  laid  the 
volume  down  when  he  took  a  seat  near 
and  addressed  her. 

''  This  must  be  a  pleasant  place  of 
vour  friend's  when  the  flowers  are  in 
bloom,"  said  Fane. 

"  Very." 

"  No  doubt  you  feel  quite  at  home 
here." 

"Certainly;  the  happiest  years  of 
my  life  were  spent  here." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Fane,  "  they  may 
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soon  lose  tiie  disCinctioii  of  bdng  the 
happiest" 

"Tliat  is  very  unlikely," — (with  a 
aigh.) 

A  pause.  Strange  to  say,  the  thought 
that  Lady  Lee  had  no  happiness  im- 
mediately in  store  for  her,  did  not  al- 
together displease  Fane. 

**  Happiness  often  takes  as  un- 
awares," said  Fane;  ^and,"  he  added, 
**  another  of  its  peculiarities,  as  we  all 
know,  is  to  slip  from  us  as  we  prepare 
to  close  our  grasp  on  it  Most  of  us 
experience  much  oftener  its  elusive 
power  than  its  pleasant  surprises." 

"  Yours  used  to  he  a  more  cheerful 
philosophy,"  said  Lady  Lee.  "I  re- 
memher  in  one  of  our  last  conversa- 
tions, you  denounced  those  views  of 
life  which  are  tinged  with  complaint 
or  despondency,  as  unmanly  and  un- 
true." 

"I  suspect  our  philosophy  comes 
more  from  without  than  within,"  he 
said ;  '^  and  we  preach  hope  or  cyni- 
cism as  we  happen  to  he  prosperous  or 
disappointed." 

**I  should  regret,"  said  Lady  Lee, 
in  a  low  tone,  ^  to  hear  that  you  had 
any  real  cause  for  such  a  change." 

**Our  opinions  as  to  what  might 
or  mij^ht  not  be  a  real  cause  would 
possibly  differ,"  returned  Fane.  "Of 
course,  if  one  has  bound  up  one's  hap- 
piness in  some  ideal  which  turns  out 
to  be  a  delusion,  there  is  perhaps  no 
one  to  blame  but  one's-self.  I  say 
perhaps,  because  the  deception  may 
have  been  so  complete  as  to  excuse 
the  credulity;  but,  at  any  rate,  one 
must  not  then  find  fault  with  views  of 
life  which  others,  more  fortunate,  are 
justi6ed  in  adhering  to." 

"  It  must  be  a  weaker  belief  in  good 
than  I  had  fancied  Captain  Fane's  to 
be,  which  a  single  error  can  shake," 
said  Lady  Lee. 

"But  if  the  error  is  so  important 
as  to  upset  all  calculation,"  said  Fane. 

"  If  I  have  been  all  my  life .    But 

I  will  not  talk  of  myself,"  ho  said, 
breaking  off,  as  he  perceived  how  near 
dangerous  ground  he  was  treading. 
"  What  is  the  book  you  are  reading  ?" 

"  It  has  a  radical  fault  in  your  eyes," 
said  Lady  Lee ;  "it  b  written  by  a 
woman." 

**Ah!"  said  Fane,  "I  remember 
I  used  to  think  it  a  kind  of  desecration 
for  a  woman  to  confide  her  sentiments 


to  the  world;  and  the  finer  the  sen- 
timents, the  more  it  seemed  to  me  a 
pity  that  they  should  ever  be  blown 
on  by  the  rude  breath  of  the  public. 
If  she  must  write  them,  let  her  write 
them  in  her  journal,  or  her  letters  to 
a  chosen  few — ^perhaps  a  chosen  one ; 
but  to  trot  her  feelings  out,  to  show 
the  form  and  paces  of  her  mind  to 
cold-eyed  critics  and  gaping  fools, 
I  would  as  soon  see  the  woman  I  loved 
capering  in  the  scantiest  eanze  at  the 
opsra.    So  I  used  to  say." 

"Used  to  say!"  said  Lady  Lee. 
"Are  your  opinions  on  this  point 
changing  too  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Fane,  with  a  good  deal 
of  unconscious  bitterness  in  his  tone 
— ^^^yes;  I  begin  to  think  that  if  a 
woman's  sentiments  do  not  influence 
her  life  in  its  chief  actions,  it  is  of  no 
great  consequence  what  becomes  of 
tiiem;  let  her  trumpet  them  in  the 
market-place,  if  she  likes,  after  the 
manner  of  a  proclamation.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  they  should  be  always 
manifesting  themselves  in  every  petty 
actbn,  but  they  should  colour  her 
existence,  and  influence  its  main  out- 
lines.  But  if  these  sentiments  and 
feelings  would  never  have  found  ex- 
pression at  all  if  not  in  v^iting — if, 
by  presenting  them  to  the  publi^  she 
is  robbing  her  daily  life  of  no  delicate 
tint — ^then  my  objections  to  female 
authorship  are  gone;  but  with  them 
is  also  gone  some  of  my  belief  in  the 
excellence  of  feminine  nature." 

Can  he  have  left  Doddington  on 
some  love  enterprise,  and  been  disap- 
pointed ?  whispered  Lady  Lee's  heart ; 
or  can  the  sharpness  of  his  tone  be' 
meant  for  mo?  A  dim  thought  that 
he  might  be  alluding  to  her  marriage 
with  Sir  Joseph  crossed  her  mind. 
Poor  woman!  no  wonder  she  was 
puzzled ;  she  could  not  see  the  hand- 
some, self-complacent,  coxcombical 
imoge  of  Sloperton,  wliich  to  Fane's 
fancy  sat  between  them,  like  Banquo's 
ghost,  and  seemed  to  push  him  from 
hia  stooL 

"Perhaps,"  she  said  presently — 
"  perhaps  you  are  on  principle  getting 
rid  of  some  of  the  tenets  of  your  for- 
mer faith,  stripping  yourself,  that  you 
may  be  the  lighter  to  run  the  race  of 
amoition ;  for  you  never  denied  you 
were  ambitious,  you  know." 

"I  never  did,^'  said  Fane;  "but  I 
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do  now.  For  ^o  but  consider,  Lady 
Lee,  if  my  faith  in  my  ideals  has 
vanished,  if  the  companionship  and 
reflected  interest  which  these  giro  to 
a  man's  effcMrts  are  no  longer  amonff 
his  prospects,  where  is  1m  to  look 
for  the  stimulus  and  reward  of  ambi- 
tion T 

*<You  show  a  dreary  picture,**  said 
Lady  Lee,  with  an  unconscious  sipfh ; 
**but  then  ambition  is  a  dreary  thing, 
and  does  not  seem,  in  general,  to  1o<hl 
for  sympathy  as  its  reward.*' 

*'True,**  said  Fane;  ''and  when  I 
see  men  long  post  their  youth  joining 
in  the  contest  for  fame,  I  always  ask 
myself  where  lies  their  inducement? 
—Not  in  love,  for  they  have  outlived 
it — not  in  friendship,  for  they  reject 
it— not  even  in  applause,  for  to  that 
they  seem  not  to  listen.  They  seem 
actuated  by  an  insane  desire  to  dimb 
to  a  barren  eminence,  and  there  die. 
For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  value 
nor  wish  for  fiime,  unless  I  could  read 

it  focussed  and  reflected  in .    But 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  aban- 
doned aspirations  and  opinions ;  I 
leave  them,  with  my  other  theories,  to 
some  one  who  has  not  yet  discovered 
that  he  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams." 

Fane  imagined  that  he  had  con- 
ducted the  conversation  so  as  to  show 


perfect  indifference  and  independence. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
not  have  talked  thus,  nor  on  such  sub- 
jects, to  a  woman  lie  did  not  care 
about 

When  Lady  Lee  went  to  her  room 
that  nififat,  Orelia  followed  her,  and, 
sitting  down  by  her  side  on  the  sofa 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looked  inquir- 
ingly into  her  eyes.  Lady  Lee  knew 
what  she  meant,  but,  having  nothing 
to  say,  said  nothing.  She  ^only  turned 
away  and  sighed;  and  Orelia,  kissing 
her  forebeod,  bid  her  good  night 

Ah,  if  Fane  could  have  aflerwanb 
seen  Lady  Lee  whispering  her  sorrow 
to  hor  pillow  in  the  watches  of  the 
night,  what  a  pebble  he  must  have 
bMU  had  he  not  run  to  comfort  her. 
But  he  couldn't  see  her,  for  there  was 
a  solid  wall  separating  her  room  from 
the  one  where  he  strode  to  and  fro 
musingly. 

If  it  is  hard  for  two,  who  would 
gladly  sive  up  all  and  everything  for 
each  omer,  to  find  inseparanle  obeta^ 
des  interposed  between  them,  must  it 
not  be  the  devil's  spite  for  them  to 
discover,  perhaps  in  the  next  world, 
that  they  were  divided  in  this  one  by 
some  merely  imaginary  bar^-eome 
difierence  that  a  word  would  have 
dissipated? 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 


Fane  was  angry  with  himself  next 
momin?  to  perceive  how  anxiously  be 
looked  for  Lady  Lee's  entrance  to  the 
breakfast-room.  He  looked  m  vain, 
however ;  she  breakfasted  in  her  own 
room ;  and  when  the  meal  was  finish- 
ed, he  set  ofi^,  without  having  seen 
her,  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
Miss  Fillett 

Kitty  was  lingering  about  a  mile- 
stone when  Fane  came  up,  and,  ap- 
pearing m  great  distress  lest  any  one 
should  see  her  talking  to  him,  she  got 
over  a  stile  when  she  saw  him  coming, 
and  walked  along  a  bypath. 

Kitty's  conscience  had,  as  she  said, 
■mitten  her  since  the  loss  of  Julius 
for  the  share  which  she  had  taken 
in  Bagot's  schemes,  and  she  now,  as 
aoon  as  Fane  reached  her,  began, 
with  much  circumlocutory  penitence, 
to  hint  at  what  she  called  her  lady's 
parshality  for  Fane— told   what   she 


knew  of  the  Colonel's  design  on 
Sloperton,  and  how  she  had  helped  to 
forward  it — mentioned  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  Bagot  his  power 
over  Lady  Lee — and,  lastly,  described 
the  final  exit  which  Sloperton  had 
made  in  apparent  discomfiture  from 
the  Heronry.  Sf!e  naturally  took 
some  pains  to  excuse  her  own  com- 
plicity, but  she  might  have  spared 
them;  Fane  attend^  to,  and  cared 
for,  nothing  but  the  leading  facta^ 
whidi  showed  him  how  he  had  been 
imposed  on ;  and  when  she  stopt,  he 
actually  caught  Kitty  round  the  neck 
and  kissed  her. 

^'  Good  Hevins,  Captain  ! "  said 
Miss  Fillett,  who,  probably  from  sur- 
prise, had  submitted  quietly  to  the 
salute,  **why,  I  never!  ain't  you 
ashamed.?    l5o  behave,  air !" 

"Twas  a  kiss  of  pure  gratitude,** 
said  Fane,  '*and   might    Imve    been 
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gi?en  by  a  hermit  to  a  aaint,  Kii^.  I 
shall  alwaya  look  on  yoa  aei  a  bene- 
factor." 

**And — and— -you'll  speak  to  my 
lady  for  me,  sir?**  said  Kitty. 

^'To  be  sure  I  will,'*  said  Fane, 
**  only  yoa  mnatn't  intrigue  any  more 
with  the  Colonel,"  he  added,  laugh- 
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le  was  hastening  off,  when  he  sud^ 
denly  remembered  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  ask  Kitty  if  she  had  seen 
anytbinff  of  the  dragon  Onslow  in 
Frewenbam,  and  hurried  back  to  put 
the  question. 

In  reply,  Miss  Fillett  dived  down 
into  her  pocket,  and  extracting  ther^ 
from  a  yellow  printed  paper,  she  un- 
folded it,  smoothed  out  the  creasea 
against  her  knee,  and  ga?e  it  to 
Fane. 

It  was  a  playbill,  and  announced, 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Frewenham, 
Sheridan's  comedy  of  the  Rivids  for 
that  night 

*"  Well,  Kitty,  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?"  asked  Fane.  Kitty 
pointed  to  the  list  of  dramatU  per" 
sona, 

'^'Sir  Anthony  AhgoltUe^Mr.  Ca- 
vendish,'"  Fane  read,  ^ '  Captain  Ab» 
solute^-^Mr.  Onslow.'  What,  he's  gone 
on  the  stage,  then  I"  Fane  pausM  to 
consider.  He  had  plenty  to  occupy 
him  that  morning;  it  must  have  been 
▼ery  ur|;ent  business  indeed  that  would 
keep  him  that  morning  away  from 
Larches:  he  could  see  his  cousin  as 
well  at  night,  as  now — ^yes;  he  would 
go  to  the  play,  see  him  act,  and  dis- 
cover himself  aflerwaids. 

**I  knew  him  the  minute  I  set  eyes 
on  him,"  said  Kitty,  ''for  all  he  have 
shaved  off  his  mustache.  They  say 
he  acts  beautiful — and  I  must  own  to 
a  sinful  wish  to  see  him.  But  plays," 
added  Kitty  piously,  •*is  vanity.** 

•*Come  to-night,  Kitty,"  said  Fane, 
dropping  his  purse  into  the  pocket  of 
her  apron;  ** perhaps  we  may  have 
occasion  for  a  little  more  talk  together, 
since  you  seem  to  know  so  much  of 
what's  been  going  on  at  the  Heronry, 
and  I  can't  spare  a  moment  to  hear  it 
now.  Come  by  all  means,  Kitty, 
and  ru  promise  you  absolution,"  and 
he  once  more  quitted  her,  going  back 
at  his  swiftest  pace  to  Larches ;  while 
Miss  Fillett,  after  a  short  struggle 


with  herself,  determined  to  see  Onslow 
act  that  night,  let  the  Rev.  Mr.  FalU. 
love  and  Co.  say  what  they  might 
about  it 

Fane  entered  the  drawing-room  at 
Larches,  just  as  Lady  Lee  was  going 
out  by  another  door.  See  turned  a 
pale  tearful  face  towards  htm,  and 
was  going  to  give  him  a  distant  salu- 
tation, when  the  slight  movement 
was  arrested,  and  ue  expression 
changed  to  one  of  surprise,  as  he 
hurried  up  and  seized  her  hand. 

**  1  have  a  long  explanation  to  give," 
he  said,  ''and  Sien  I  think  yon  will 
forgive  me.  But  first  let  me  say 
what  has  been  on  my  mind  for  this 
long  time,"  which  he  did  in  three 
wonls. 

Lady  Lee  did  not  cany  out  her 
original  intention  of  quitting  the  room ; 
in  het,  she  forgot  it  altogether.  She 
allowed  him  to  lead  her  to  a  seat,  and 
listened  with  deep  attention.  Fane 
had  a  turn  for  arrangement,  and  there- 
fore (after  the  compendious  preamble 
Of  overture  of  three  words  above-men- 
tioned) he  began  his  tale  at  the 
beginning.  He  told  Lady  Lee,  with 
a  degree  of  eloquence  that  altogether 
astonished  himself  how  he  had  first 
admired,  secondly  loved  her;  how 
her  seemingly  capridous  treatment  of 
him  had  caused  him  to  alternate 
between  hope  and  despair--and  of  his 
interview  with  Josiah;  and  to  all 
this  her  ladyship  listened  with  the 
sweetest  patience,  her  eve^  being 
sometimes  downcast,  sometimes  fixed 
on  Fane.  But  when  he  told  her  of 
the  consent  which  Sloperton  had  pro- 
cured and  exhibited  to  him,  patience 
gave  way  to  indignation;  her  eyes, 
neither  downcast  nor  fixed  on  Fane, 
sparkled  with  anger,  which  was  pre- 
sently quenched  jn  tears.  This  stage 
passed,  he  told  of  his  dreary  existence 
since,  and  of  his  efforts  to  forget  her — 
of  the  cause  of  his  coming  to  Larches, 
involving  the  episode  of  his  cousin 
Langley  and  Orelia;  and  wound  up 
his  epic  by  swearing  he  was  now  the 
happiest  rascal  in  existence,  and  kiss- 
ing her  ladyship's  hand. 

She,  too,  had  a  little  tale  to  tell— of 
her  unhappiness  and  anxiety — ^her  fu- 
tile attempts  to  account  for  his  sud- 
den departure  and  continued  absence; 
and  it  is  really  enough  to  make  one 
ashamed  of  one's  species,  and  to  cause 
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one  to  believe  in  Rochefoucault, 
Thackeray,  and  other  cynic  philoso- 
phers, to  know  that  Fane  listened  to 
this  account  of  her  woes  with  positi\re 
pleasnre,  and  was  raised  to  a  state 
Dordering  on  rapture  at  hearing  that 
the  night  before  had  been  pas»&d  by 
her  in  sleeplessness  and  tears. 

They  got  no  further  than  this  before 
lunch ;  but  Orelia,  seeing  at  a  glance 


how  things  were  going,  left  theoa  alone 
together  after  that  meal — and  the 
conclusion  they  arrived  at  before  din- 
ner was  this,  that  after  an  interval 
granted  to  Hester^s  sorrow,  they  should 
be  married — with  Ba^ot's  consent,  if 
that  were  obtainable  oy  purchase,  or 
otherwise— if  not,  they  would  be 
married  without  it,  and  let  him  do  bis 
worst 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


That  building  which  in  Frewenham 
was  now  devoted  to  the  drama,  bore» 
in  general,  but  little  resemblance  to  a 
theatre.  It  was  a  long  narrow  room 
enclosed  by  four  isolated  walls,  and 
had  been  built  by  an  enterprising  mas- 
ter-mason as  a  speculation.  1 1  was  the 
public  room  of  Frewenham.  Here 
Dalls  took  place;  here  lectures  were 
delivered ;  here  public  meetings  were 
held.  It  served  all  sorts  of  opposite 
purposes ;  and  here — where  only  a  few 
days  before  an  enthusiastic  missionary 
had  collected  plates-fnl  of  money  from 
the  devout  inhabitants  of  Frewenham 
in  aid  of  a  project  for  convincing  the 
Kaffirs,  by  the  power  of  moral  reason- 
ing, of  the  advantages  of  universal 
peace  and  brotherhood,  and  subse- 
quently forming  them  into  a  great 
South  African  Tee-total  Society — here 
such  of  the  pleasure-loving  portion  of 
townsfolk  as  could  command  the  price 
of  admission,  were  now  assembled  to 
witness  Sheridan's  comedy. 

One  end  of  this  room  was  divided 
from  the  rest,  partly  by  a  painted 
wooden  partition,  which  stretched 
across  the  ceiling  and  down  the  sides, 
partly  by  a  green  baize  curtain  in  the 
centre  of  it  In  front  of  the  curtain 
flared  and  smoked  a  row  of  footlights, 
diffusing  an  odour  suggestive  at  once 
of  train-oil  and  boiled  mutton. 

The  stage  being  on  the  ground-floor, 
there  was  no  pit  properly  so  called — 
a  row  of  forms,  at  a  few  feet  from  the 
footlights,  evidently  represented  the 
boxes,  inasmuch  as  their  occupants 
paid  highest  for  their  seats ;  but  this 
was  the  only  advantage  they  possess- 
ed over  the  pit  and  the  gallery  behind 
them,  except  that  the  vapour  of  the 
footlights  was  there  inhaled  in  greater 
freshness  and  perfection.  The  orches- 
tra was  raised  on  one  side  of  the 


boxes,  and  consisted  of  a  violoncello, 
a  serpent,  and  two  fiddles,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  county  militia.  The  musi- 
cians were  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  audience,  which  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  those  impatient  persons  in  the 
gallery,  who  had  stormed  the  door 
and  rushed  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  the  play  commenced,  for 
they  were  enabled  to  relieve  their 
otherwise  painful  suspense  by  calling 
to  them  by  name  for  favourite  airs, 
and  making  them  the  subjects  of 
many  playful  allusions.  ^'Rub  your 
elbow  with  the  rosin,  Jim,*'  shouted  a 
wag  to  the  leader  of  the  band,  who 
was  preparing  his  violin-bow  with  that 
substance ;  **  there  was  too  much  rheu- 
matism in  that  last  tune."  *^Your 
serpent's  got  a  hoaze.  Biffin,"  cried 
another,  to  the  performer  on  that  wind 
instrument:  **put  him  in  'ot  flannel 
when  you  go  home,  and  don't  bring 
him  out  no  more  o'  nights."  "  Cherry 
ripe!"  shouted  a  chorus  of  voices. 
"Music,  play  upl"  ** Polly  put  the 
kettle  on !"  demanded  an  opposition 
chorus — and  faction  ran  so  high  be- 
tween the  adverse  connoisseurs,  thnt, 
when  the  music  struck  up,  nobody 
knew  what  they  were  playing — white 
the  gallery,  with  its  darkness  visible, 
and  the  confusion  that  reigned  in  its 
obscurest  nooks,  where  the  choice 
spirits  had  collected,  presented  the 
aspect  of  an  amiable  pandemonium, 
till  the  rising  of  the  curtain  produced 
an  instantaneous  calm. 

Fane  had  entered  early,  and  stood 
leaning  against  the  wall  watching  the 
entry  of  the  spectators,  who  gradually 
filled  the  house.  The  green  baize  on 
the  seats  in  the  boxes  became  invisible 
foot  by  foot,  as  careful  fathers  and 
matrons  selected  good  points  of  view 
for  themselves   and    oflspriog^-^is  a 
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yonng  ladies*  school  entered  in  a  body, 
and  with  demureness,  relieved  by 
private  titters  under  each  other's  bon- 
nets, ranged  themselves  in  order — as 
gay  bachelors,  who  had  been  chatting 
with  female  acquaintances  at  a  dis- 
tance, rushed  to  secure  their  places. 
Cheerfulness  and  expectation  prevail- 
ed; but  the  person  among  all  the 
audience,  whose  feelings  Fane  envied 
most,  was  a  sharp-looking  little  boy, 
in  a  red  frock  with  black  specks  on  it, 
and  a  magnificent  feathered  hat,  who 
came  in  with  his  papa  and  brothers, 
and,  being  placed  on  his  feet  in  the 
front  row,  gazed  round  him  with  in- 
tense delight.  Fane  remembered  that 
the  last  time  he  had  been  in  such  a, 
place  he  was  about  that  age  and  size, 
and  he  knew  that  the  scene  was,  to 
that  little  boy,  the  most  charming 
spot  on  earth ;  that  he  had  dreamt  of 
it  for  two  or  three  previous  nights,  at 
least — that  the  smell  of  the  footlights 
was  a  sweet  savour  in  his  nostrils,  the 
noise  in  the  gallery  solemn  music  in 
his  ears — ^the  whole  place  paradise— 
and  that  he  would  watch  the  progress 
of  the  drama  with  breathless  interest, 
and  most  uncriticising  faith.  There 
was  an  elder  brother  of  his,  too,  who 
appeared,  probably  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  in  Wellington  boots  and  a 
shtrt«ollar,  to  his  great  pride  and  dis- 
comfort ;  and  Fane  guessed  with  con- 
siderable correctness  that  this  youth 
would  conceive  an  ardent  and  respect- 
ful passion  for  the  lady  who  did  Lydia 
Languish. 

Presently,  as  the  place  began  to  fill, 
a  stout  gentleman  stood  up  -and  blew 
his  nose  like  a  trumpet,  and,  after  re- 
placing his  handkerchief  with  much 
ceremony  in  his  pocket,  gazed  round 
hun  with  great  sternness  and  dignity. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  a  civic  point  of  view — his 
bunch  of  seals  was  massive,  his  hair 
was  brushed  ferociously  up  from  his 
forehead,  and  his  shirt-collars  appear- 
ed to  be  cutting  Iffs  ears  off.  As  the 
noise  in  the  gallery  increased,  he 
lifted  up  his  hand  majestically,  as  if 
to  calm  the  tumult ;  still  it  went  on — 
he  shook  his  head  as  if  at  so  many 
noisy  children,  when  a  voice  was 
heard  to  shout  amid  the  din,  ^'Hark 
to  old  Bribery  and  Corruption!" 
which  was  the  nickname  the  stout 
gentleman  was  known  by  among  his 


fellow-townsmen,  in  consequence  of 
some  valuable  electioneering  qualities 
— ^whereupon  he  turned  away  redder 
than  ever,  and  stooping  down,  pre- 
tended to  whisper  to  another  stout 
gentleman,  who  shook  hla  head,  frown- 
ed fiercely,  and  said  the  rascals  had 
been  getting  more  impudent  everv  day 
smce  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Fane  saw  Kitty  Fillett  steal  m« 
accompanied  by  her  young  brother, 
and  silently  seat  herself  in  the  pit — a 
sort  of  purgatory,  or  middle  state  be- 
tween the  inferno  of  the  gallery,  and 
the  paradise  of  the  boxes.  She  seemed 
anxious  to  avoid  notice,  but  in  this 
she  was  disappointed,  for  she  was 
presently  recognised  by  some  vigilant 
censora  in  the  gallery.  ^  Won't  Miss 
nilett  ask  a  blessing?"  cried  one. 
**No  backsliders,"  shouted  another. 
''Give  her  the  Old  Hundredth,"  said 
a  third,  addressing  the  orchestrar— 
whereat  Miss  Fillett,  wrapping  her 
shawl  nervously  about  her,  looked 
around,  sniffing  in  high  scorn  and 
defiance. 

Presently  a  little  bell  rang,  and  the 
curtain  drew  up. 

Fane  recognised  the  dragoon  di- 
rectly Captain  Absolute  entered, 
and  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  high 
encomium  passed  by  Mr.  Payne  on 
Langley's  powers  as  an  actor  was  no 
more  than  just  He  infused  great 
spirit  into  the  part,  and  made  the 
points  tell  admirably.  He  was  dressed 
in  perfect  taste,  and  looked  so  hand- 
some and  high-bred,  that  the  entire 
young  ladies'  school  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  two  teachera  began  to  pine 
away  from  that  very  night;  while 
Lydia  Languish,  a  showy-looking  giri, 
acted  the  love  scenes  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  that  showed  she  must  either 
be  a  miHtress  of  that  kind  of  acting, 
or  else  not  acting  at  all.  Sir  Anthony, 
too,  was  remarkably  well  acted  by  an 
old  man,  the  manager  of  the  company, 
who  called  hunself  Mr.  Cavendish. 
The  costumes  were  correct,  and  in 
excellent  taste:  and  some  of  the 
scenes  were  admirably  painted  in  a 
style  that  Fane  at  once  ascribed  to 
Langley's  pencil. 

The  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  last 
act  amid  great  approbation.  Shortly 
afterwards,  old  Mr.  Cavendish  made 
his  appearance  before  the  curtain,  to 
announce  that  the  Infant  Roecius  was 
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about  to  appear  as  Young  Nerval, 
and  to  request  that,  however  much 
the  audience  might  approve  his  per- 
formance, they  would  refrain  from 
loud  applause,  as  that  would  probably 
put  such  an  inexperienced  performer 
out  in  his  part 

Again  the  bell  rang,  and  the  curtain 
ascended  creaking.  After  a  pause 
Young  Nerval  entered,  clad  in  full 
Highland  costume.  He  seemed  about 
four  or  five  years  old,  and  came  in 
with  a  sort  of  mock  manliness  in  his 
gait,  which  at  once  insured  him  the 
sympathies  of  the  female  portion  of 
t^e  audience.  In  fact,  Fane  heard 
one  younff  lady  near  pronounce  him  a 
'*  darling*'  before  he  opened  his  mouth, 
while  another  expressed  a  desire  to 
kiss  him. 

The  juvenile  tragedian  having  m- 
fonned  the  audience,  in  a  bold  lisp, 
that  his  name  was  Nerval,  and  having 
mentioned  the  *<Gtrampian  hills''  as 
the  place  of  his  paternal  abode,  was 
proceeding  to  describe  his  connection 
with  the  warlike  lord,  when  a  voice 
in  the  {Mt  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
**  Master  Juley !  O  goodness  gracious, 
Master  Julev !" 

Young  Norval  paused  with  an 
amazed  air — fumbled  with  his  dirk— 
looked  about  him  for  a  moment,  and, 
forgetting  his  heroic  character,  began 
to  ciT.  Again  the  voice  in  the  pit 
was  heard  *^  Master  Juley,"  it  cried, 
'^come  to  Kitty!"  when  the  drop- 
scene  suddenly  descended,  with  great 
swiftness,  and  hid  him  from  view. 

A  great  commotion  now  took  place 
in  the  house,  especially  the  pit,  where 
the  fainting  form  of  Kitty  Fillett  was 
seen  passed  from  hand  to  hand  on  its 
way  to  the  open  air.  Fane,  on  hear- 
ing her  exclamation,  had  quitted  the 
house,  and  ran  round  to  the  stage- 
door,  which  he  entered.  The  fust 
person  he  encountered  was  Captain 
Absolute,  who  was  standing  with  his 
back  towards  him,  but  who  turned 
instantly  as  Fane  called  out  *' Lang- 
ley." 

"You  know  who  I  am  then?"  he 
said,  advancing.  "I  saw  you  among 
(he  audience." 

"  Fve  been  following  you  these  six 
weeks,"  said  Fane,  shakm^r  his  hand. 
"First  let  me  see  the  child,  and  Fli 
speak  to  you  afterwards."  At  that 
moment  the  old  manager  passed,  mak- 


ing for  the  stagB'door,  with  Jufius 
kicking  and  struggling  in  his  anna. 
Fane,  laying  one  huid  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  old  ^ntleman,  lifted  the  boy 
from  him  with  the  other.  Julius  re- 
cognised Fane  at  once,  and  calling 
him  by  name,  ceased  crying. 

Mr.  Holmes  (for  the  manager  was 
no  other  than  that  venerable  person) 
surrendered  the  boy  at  once.  "  Allow 
me  to  speak  to  you  one  moment,  air," 
he  said,  drawing  Fane  aside  by  the 
arm.  "Dbubtless  you  intend  to  re- 
store him  to  his  friends,"  said  BCr. 
Holmes,  in  a  calm  business-like  tone. 

"Instantly,"  said  Fane.  "Bat 
how  came  he  with  yon,  when  he  is  be- 
lieved  dead  by  his  friends  ?  You  will 
have  to  account  for  this." 

Mr.  Holmes  looked  round,  to  see 
that  no  one  was  within  earshot,  and, 
motioning  to  Fane  to  stoop,  he  whi»- 
pered  in  ms  ear. 

"Good  God!"  said  Fane,  as  Mr. 
Holmes  ceased.  "I  can't  believe  it^ 
And  yet,  why  not?  But  this  may  be 
a  slander  of  yours,  to  screen  yourself 
and  gain  time  to  escape." 

"Me!"  said  Mr.  Holmes,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  and  spreading  out 
his  palms.  "  I  shall  make  no  attempt 
to  escape.  My  account  of  the  matter 
b  plain,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
was  requested  to  take  charge  of  the 
young  gentleman,  and  accepted  it. 
Then  naturally  comes  the  question. 
By  whom  were  you  requested?  And 
whether  a  public  answer  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  young  gentleman's  fa- 
mily  and  friends,  you  may  judge  for 
yourself." 

"The  old  scoundrel  is  right,"  mut- 
tered Fane.  "It  cannot  be  kept  too 
quiet"  Then  he  said  aloud,  "This 
will  be  matter  for  his  friends  to  de- 
cide on;  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
take  him  to  his  mother." 

"  One  word  more,"  said  Mr.  Holmes. 
"I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  in- 
tended to  restore  the  young  gentle- 
man to  his  family^veiy  shord^.  It 
was  vrith  that  view,  I  imagine,  that  I 
received  directions  to  proceed  to  this 
place;  though  I  didn't  know  they 
were  in  this  neighbourhood." 

Fane,  still  holding  Julius  in  his 
arms,  now  went  towards  the  door. 
As  he  passed  Langley,  he  stopped  and 
drew  out  his  watch.  "  It  is  now  ten," 
said  he.    "  Can  you,  in  an  hour  from 
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tills,  meet  me,  Laneley,  at  the  hotel 
Id  Fore  Street?"  Langley  assented, 
and  Fane  left  the  theatre. 

Miss  Fillett  having  been  conveyed 
by  charitable  hands  mto  the  open  air, 
had  been  forthwith  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  her  own  sex,  who  fanned  her 
face,  stuffed  hartshorn  and  smelling 
aalts  up  her  nose,  beat  her  hands,  and 
adopted  other  established  remedies  for 
her  restoration.  These  had  so  fiur 
recovered  her  that,  on  seeing  Fane 
emerge  with  Julius,  she  broke  from 
the  sympathetic  females  around  her, 
and,  snatchmg  the  young  baronet, 
east  herself  on  her  knees  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  squeezed  him  in  her  arms, 
murmuring  hysterically,  and  shedding 
tears  over  him. 

'*  Where  is  the  hold  vilbunr  said 
Kitty  presently,  looking  round  in 
search  of  Mr  Holmes.  *'Jt  misgives 
me,  the  moment  I  see  him,  tluit  I 
knew  his  ugly  old  face.  Let  me  kim 
to  him.    I'll  tear  his  eyes  out" 

A  word  in  her  ear  from  Fane,  how- 
ever, induced  her  to  defer  her  ven- 
geance for  the  present;  and  he  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  come  with  Julius, 
whom  she  would  not  let  out  of  her 
dutch  for  an  instant,  to  the  hotel, 
where  a  conveyance  might  be  got  to 
eonvey  them  to  Larches;  and  thither 
they  accordingly  repaired,  attended 
by  a  considerable  crowd  who  had 
been  solacing  themselves  by  listen- 
ing outside  £e  theatre  to  catch  stray 
sounds  and  music,  and  obtaining  hasty 
giimpses  of  a  green  baize  screen  when- 
ever the  door  was  opened. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  saw  them 
Reding  alo^  in  a  dog-eart,  Fane 
diving,  and  Fillett  holding  the  reco- 
vered little  baronet  in  her  bip.  He 
slept  there  soundly.  ''Dear  soull" 
said  Fillett,  looking  down  at  him,  and 
eovering  him  with  her  shawi,  ''he 
used  to  be  always  a-bed  by  eight 
o'clock.  We  shan't  get  speech  of  Um 
to-night." 

They  stopt  at  a-  little  distance  from 
the  cottage,  and  a  stable-boy  who  sat 
behind  took  the  reins  to  hold  the  horse 
till  the  return  of  Fane,  who  now  pro- 
ceeded with  Fillett  and  her  charge  to 
the  house. 

Thero  was  a  light  in  the  drawing- 
foom,  and  Fane,  going  softly  up,  aM 
atam&ig  on  a  ikrwer4>ed  undetneathj 
yeeped  m«    He  Was  very  glad  to  see 


QreRa  seated  there  reading,  alone, 
and,  returning  to  Fillett,  he  took  Ju- 
lins  from  her,  and  sent  her  in  to  pre* 
pare  Miss  Payne  for  the  strange  newa 
of  his  recovery. 

Fillett  went,  and  Fane  heard  the 
murmur  of  their  voices  for  a  minute 
or  two — ^when  Orelia's  grew  louder— 
the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and 
forth  she  came  in  such  tempestuous 
fashion,  that  it  was  fortunate  she  ran 
against  nobody  in  the  passage.  See- 
ing Julius  asleep  in  Fane's  anns  as  he 
stood  in  the  porch,  and  recognising 
the  boy  instantly  in  spite  of  his  High- 
land costume,  she  snatched  him  eager* 
ly,  and  covered  him  with  kisses.  ^  I 
wonder  what  Langley  would  sive  for 
one  or  two  of  those,"  sakl  Fane  to 
himself,  as  he  followed  her  to  the 
drawing-room. 

In  answer  to  her  breathless  inqui- 
ries, he  told  how  he  had  found  Julius, 
and  the  reasons  which  appeared  to 
exist  for  keeping  his  abduction  as 
secret  as  possible.  Then  they  con- 
sulted together  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  breaking  the  news  to  Lady  Lee. 
"  I'll  go  and  tell  her  immedUte,"  said 
the  excited  Fillett  "I  aint  afraid 
to  face  my  lady  now." 

"Stay,  my  good  mri,"  said  Fane, 
"we  mustnH  be  rash.  Miss  Payne, 
you  could  prepare  her  better  than  any 
one." 

Orelia  went  away,  and,  after  a 
short  absence,  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"Hester  is  asleep,"  said  she;  "I 
was  afraid  to  wake  her." 

"Right,"  said  Fane.  "But  what 
do  you  think.  Miss  Payne,  of  placmg 
Julius,  who  doesn't  seem  likely  to 
wake  tUl  morning,  by  his  mother's 
aide?" 

"Ho!"  said  Kitty,  "the  very 
thingi— «nd  when  my  lady  wakes, 
she'll  Ihmk  'tis  a  dream." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Orelia,  "  that 
strikes  me  as  a  happy  thought  of 
yours.  I'm  resolved  it  shall  be  done 
—  yes  —  it  shall."  So  saying,  she 
took  up  the  slumbering  Julius,  and 
deshing  fillett  to  accompany  her, 
conveyed  him  to  her  own  room ;  while 
Fane  quitted  the  house  to  rejoin  Lang- 
ley, saying  he  wouM  retwn  for  aefwa 
in  the  morning. 

Arrived  in  her  ehambert  Orelia 
desired  Kitty  to   undress   JoUiia,  aa 
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office  she  was  well  aoenstomed  to 
and  gladly  undertook.  He  fretted  a 
little,  in  a  sleepy  way,  at  being  dis- 
turbed, and  thrust  his  knuckles  into 
his  eyes;  but  the  moment  the  dis- 
robing was  accomplished  he  relapsed 
into  sound  slumbers,  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh.  "  Bless  you,"  said  Kitty, 
**  he'd  sleep  now  if  you  put  him  stand- 
ing on  hb  head  on  the  floor,  the 
dearl" 

Orelia,  on  her  first  visit  to  Hester's 
room,  had  left  a  light  there.  Very 
sofUy  she  now  re-entered,  bearing 
her  young  friend,  with  his  head 
against  her  bosom,  his  bare  legs 
dtangling  perpendicularly  from  the 
bend  of  her  arm,  and,  stealing  to  the 
side  ef  the  bed,  stood  looking  at  its 
occupant,  while  Kitty,  with  elaborate 
caution,  crept  after.  The  youthful- 
ness  of  Hester's  look,  as  she  la^  with 
her  face  turned  up  till  her  chm  ap- 
proached her  upraised  shoulder,  struck 
Orelia — she  beheld  the  Hester  of  five 
years  before.  She  stood  a  moment 
gazing  at  her,  figuring  to  herself  the 
astonishment  that  would  appear  in 
those  eyes  when  their  lids  were  next 
raised;  then  she  motioned  to  Fillett 
who  turned  down  the  bed-clothes  far 
enough  to  admit  Julius,  and  Orelia, 
stoopmg  silently  down,  deposited  him 
with  his  head  on  the  pillow  near  Lady 
Lee's.  It  seemed  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  him  what  they  did  with 
him ;  he  merely  rubbed  his  nose  vnth 
his  hand,  as  if  something  tickled  it, 
made  a  noise  with  his  lips  as  if  tasting 
something,  and  slept  on.  Lady  Lee, 
too,  slept  quietly;  and  Orelia,  after 
having  once  or  twice  turned  to  look 
at  them,  withdrew  with  Kitty.  She 
closed  the  door  softly,  then,  listening, 
thought  she  heard  a  noise—re-open^ 
it — it  was  only  Lady  Lee  turning  in 
her  sleep ;  she  now  lay  with  her  face 
turned  to  the  boy's  and  her  arm 
across  his  neck — and  Orelia  retired  to 
her  own  room. 

Fane  found  Lan^ey  waiting  at  the 
hotel  door,  and,  takmg  his  arm,  drew 
him  into  a  private  room.  As  he  had 
dined  early,  and  imagined  his  cousin 
had  probably  done  so  too,  he  ordered 
supper  forthvdth.  "We  should  be 
hungry  enoush  before  we  had  half 
done  talking,  said  Fane.  "Fh^t, 
while  supper  is  getting  ready,  I'll 
have  my  a^y." 


Accordingly  he  told  his  cousin  how 
he  had  got  a  due  to  their  relationship 
by  means  of  the  seal  ring  at  the  sQver- 
smith's— -of  his  late  visit  to  their 
uncle— of  his  uncle's  smothered  affec- 
tion for  Langley — of  his  visit  with 
Miss  Betsey  to  his  old  apartments — 
of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Payne; 
which  last,  however,  he  recajMUxlated 
only  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  manner 
in  which  Lan^Iey  had  first  provoked 
his  uncle,  saying  nothing  at  present 
about  the  forgery,  which  he  wished 
to  hear  Lflugley's  own  version  of. 

His  cousm  listened  eagerly,  seemed 
surprised  at  the  share  his  ring  had 
borne  in  detecting  hun— «miled  at 
Fane's  mention  of  Miss  Betsey,  and 
interrupted  him  to  characterise  her 
as  a  "joUy  old  woman."  But  the 
account  of  the  rooms,  still  preserved 
in  the  state  he  had  left  them  m,  and 
of  his  uncle's  nocturnal  visits  to  them, 
excited  deeper  emotion.  He  roae 
from  his  cluur,  walked  about  the 
room,  and,  when  he  resumed  his 
seat,  brushed  off  some  moisture  from 
his  eyelashes. 

'*  I  believe  in  my  soul,"  said  Lang- 
ley,  **that  he  once  loved  me  better 
than  anything  on  earth.  But  his  last 
letter  to  me  was  so  harsh,  so  severe 
in  tone,  that  I  imagined  I  should  not 
have  obtained  forgiveness,  even  had  I 
sought  it  To  seek  it,  however,  was 
far  from  my  thoughts;  my  uncle's 
condemnation  of  my  conduct  was 
mild  compared  with  my  own,  and  I 
had  resolved,  before  his  letter  came, 
never  to  look  on  his  face  agam  till  I 
could  do  so  without  shame." 

"You  must  have  played  the  very 
deuce,"  observed  Fane,  **  to  call  forth 
these  feelings  in  him  and  yourself. 
'Twas  pky,  I  suppose,  that  did  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Luigley,  "that  finished 
me ;  but  I  had  no  turn  for  saving, 
and  I  had,  besides,  dropt  a  good  d^ 
on  a  favourite  fortheLeger.  All  my 
uncle's  allowance  went  I  asked  for 
more— 'twas  sent  with  some  caustic 
remarks;  next  time,  the  remarks 
were  angiy,  instead  of  caustic — then 
bitter.  At  last,  while  playing  to  vdn 
back,  I  lost  all  I  had.  I  sold  every- 
thing, and  was  still  a  hundred  pounda 
short  This  sum  I  wrote  to  my  uncle 
for,  assuring  him  'twas  the  la^  time 
I  should  ever  trouble  him.  He  evi- 
dently didn't  believe  me,  for,  with  the 
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check  for  a  hundred,  came  Ihe  letter 
I  already  told  you  of,  the  harshest  he 
had  ever  written." 

^Wein"  said  Fane  impatiently, 
seeing  him  pause. 

^  I  paid  my  gaming  debts,  in  some 
of  which  I  suspected  foul  play,  though 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prove 
that  All  paid,  I  found  myself  with 
about  fifteen  shillings,  and  a  suit  of 
clothes,  as  my  sole  possessions,  to 
make  a  fresh  start  in  the  world  with. 
I  left  London,  making  my  way  on 
foot  towards  a  seaport;  and,  while 
making  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese, 
to  be  paid  for  with  my  last  remaining 
coin,  a  recruiting  sergeant  spoke  to 
me,  and  I  enlisted  directly.  You 
know  my  career  afterwards,  till  I  left 
the  Heronry  Lodge." 

"But  the  last  check  from  my  uncle," 
aaid  Fane,  "  I  want  to  hear  about  that. 
To  whom  did  you  pay  itT 

"To  the  man  I  had  lost  most  to, 
and  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  my 
ruin,"  said  Langley.  "He  came  to 
my  lodging  on  the  day  I  received  it 
I  threw  it  across  the  table  to  him, 
telling  him  calmly  enough  outwardly, 
that  I  was  done  for,  and  that  he  would 
never  hear  of  me  more,  for  that  my 
intention  was  to  quit  the  country  that 
very  day." 

"And  you  saw  nothing  more  of 
him?"  said  Fane. 

"  Never  tiU  we  met  on  the  day  of  the 
review  in  the  Heronry  grounds,"  re- 
turned Levitt,  "  when  he  seemed  con- 
fused enough  at  the  meeting,  as  well  he 
might,  for,  as  I  say,  Seager  had  more 
to  do  with  my  ruin  than  any  body." 

"  Seager !  exclaimed  Fane.  "  I 
always  Siought  him  a  horrible  rascal. 
'Twas  to  him,  then,  you  transferred 
your  check?" 

"Yes,"  said  Langley;  "and, at  the 
same  time  I  showed  him  the  letter 
that  accompanied  it,  that  he  might 
see  the  kind  of  misery  such  proceeds 
ings  as  his  lead  to.  He  read  it~< 
threw  it  back  to  me.  '  All  up  there,' 
said  he ;  *  the  old  boy's  done  with  you 
— what  do  you  mean  to  do?'  I  told 
him  I  should  quit  ihe  country  that 
very  day.  He  approved  of  this  de- 
sign, and  offered  to  pay  my  passage  to 
any  foreign  port  I  choee.  This  I 
declined;  and,  meeting  the  recruiting 
party,  I  abandoned  my  first  intention, 
and  enlisted." 


Fane  stood  up,  leaning  his  ann 
against  the  chimneypiece,  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  dieep  in  thought 
"  Certainly, "  he  said  to  himself, 
"Langley  is  innocent  of  the  forgery 
-^and  I  think  I  see  who  is  guilty— 
now,  to  prove  it  is  the  point" 

"  Was  there  any  one  present  when 
you  gave  the  check  to  Seager?"  he 
asked. 

Levitt  paused  for  a  minute  to  think. 
"  I'm  not  sure,"  ho  replied,  "  'twas 
so  long  ago;  but  I  rather  think 
Mounteney  was  present." 

"And  knew  the  amount  of  the 
check  ? "  aakod  Fane. 

"Probably,"  returned  Levitt— "in- 
deed, I  should  say,  certainly,  if  he  was 
present,  as  I  rather  fancy  he  was.  But 
why  do  you  ask  ? " 

Fane,  however,  waived  this  ques- 
tion ;  it  could  answer  no  purpose,  at 
present,  to  show  Langley  the  suspi- 
cion he  lay  under.  Supper  appearing 
at  the  moment  enaUed  him  to  change 
the  subject 

"  Your  health,  Durham,"  said  Lang- 
ley ;  "long  may  you  enjoy  my  nnde^ 
favour,  which  you  deserve  better  than 
I  did.  By  Jupiter!"  he  added,  set- 
ting down  his  glass,  "I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  flavour  of  champagne. 
It  is  long  since  I  tasted  it,  and  'twill, 
probably,  be  yet  longer  before  I  taste 
it  again." 

"You  have  told  me  nothing  of  your 
phms  for  the  future,"  said  Durham. 

"  They  are  hardly  definite  enough 
to  talk  about;  but  Fm  not  used  to 
despond.  My  one  clear  purpose  is  to 
leave  England.  Since  I  lefl  the  ser- 
vice, I  have  found  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make,  unassisted,  the  first  step  in  the 
ascent  of  life.  Now,  I  consider  my- 
self rather  a  sharp  fellow,  Durham,  as 
fellows  go.  I  am  willing  to  turn  my 
hand  to  any  earthly  thing  it  is  capa- 
ble of,  in  an  honest  way ;  and  a  man 
who,  though  naturally  impatient,  yet 
perfonns  three  years'  service  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  army  with  credit, 
has  some  title  to  trust  his  own  temper 
and  perseverance.  Yet  Fve  been  for 
thes^— let  me  see,  how  many  weeks  is 
it  since  I  sold  my  last  sketch  % — ^three, 
I  think — hovering  on  the  eonfines  of 
absolute  penury.*^ 

"Good    God!"    ezclaimed   Fane. 
"My  dear  feUowl" 
"  Fact,"  said  Levitt,  with  a  huigfa. 
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**So  I  resolved  to  try  what  virtae 
there  was  in  a  stout  arm  and  a  gay 
heart,  in  a  country  like  Canada  or 
Australia.  But  the  pessaffe-mone^— 
there  was  the  rub.  I've  been  trving 
to  raise  it,  aa  I  came  along,  by  selling 
sketches  to  booksellers,  but  that 
hardly  kept  me  in  bread  and  cheese. 
Arriving  here,  however,  I  found  a 
theatrical  company  *  in  want  of  a 
scene-painter.  I  offered  myself,  was 
iq>proved  of,  and  tolerably  well  paid ; 
and  four  or  live  mornings  ago,  when 
their  walking  gentleman  was  sick,  I 
volunteered  to  supply  his  place.  Old 
Cavendish  the  manager  gave  me  a 
benefit  to-night,  which  has  put  a  few 
pounds  in  my  pocket,  and  the  day 
after  to-morrow  I  start  for  the  New 
Worid." 

**  There  is  only  one  little  point  left 
miaoconnted  for  in  your  narrative," 
said  Fane,  smiling.  ^  Frewenham  is 
not  exactly  in  the  road  to  any  point  of 
embarkation  for  Canada,  or  Australia 
either;  and  you  have  not  explained 
what  broucfat  you  here." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Levitt,  who, 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  look  indifferent, 
coloured  deeply. 

**  Pm  a  confounded  fool,  Ihirham — 
I  believe  that's  undeniable,"  he  said. 
**And  yet,  Fm  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  came  so  &r  out  of  my  way  to 
take  a  last  look  at  a  woman.  Such  a 
woman,  Durham— ah,  vou  must  be, 
as  I've  been,  beneath  the  very  heel  of 
fortune,  and  habituated  to  the  sense 
of  iqipearing  to  othen  in  a  false  light, 
to  know  the  true  value  of  a  charming 


wonum's  sympathy.  If  I  had  met 
her  anywhere,  or  at  any  period  of  my 
life,  I  should  have  preferred  her  to  afi 
the  world-— but  circumstances  have 
made  me  positively  adore  her.  I 
would  not  present  m3rself  again  before 
her  for  the  world — that  could  answer 
no  good  purpose— but  I  could  not 
deny  myself  one  last  glimpse  of 
Orelia." 

""Thoui^  I  smile,"  said  Fane, 
**  don't  think,  my  dear  fellow,  tis  at 
your  devotion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
nonour  you  for  it  I  was  merely  pay- 
ing tribute  to  my  own  penetradon 
at  having  guessed  what  brought  yoa 
here." 

Hereupon  there  ensued  a  conversa- 
tion on  me  subject  of  love,  its  exact- 
ing and  engrossing  natn^  its  dreams, 
its  power  to  excite,  its  anxieties,  and 
the  astonishiuff  absurdities  which  even 
sensible  people  commit,  without  any 
shame  or  compunction,  under  its  in- 
fluence. And  as  this  was  a  subject 
more  interesting  to  the  two  interlocu- 
tors than  to  whole-hearted,  devil-may- 
care  people  like  you  and  me,  reader, 
who  are  not  yet,  heaven  be  praised, 
utterly  hoodwmked,  and  have  no  oc- 
casion to  pluck  cherry  lips  and  neatly- 
turned  ankles  out  of  our  eyes  in  order 
to  see  clearly — and  as,  moreover,  it 
has  been  touched  upon  by  one  or  two 
previous  writers^  we  will  merely  men- 
tion in  this  place  that  the  two  cousins 
seemed  wonderfully  unanimous  in  their 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  separated 
for  the  night  with  a  very  strong  regard 
for  each  othw. 


CHAPTBR  L. 


Next  morning  Fane  wrote  a  note 
to  Orelia,  to  say  that  he  wished  to 
hear  from  her  how  Lady  Loe  had 
borne  the  restoration  of  Julius  to  her 
arms — ^for  that  he  would  not  commit 
the  sacrilege  of  intruding  upon  her  on 
a  day  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  other 
feelings  than  those  his  presence  could 
inspire. 

^  I  slept  so  little,  and  so  lightly, 
last  night"  (wrote  Orelia,  in  r^ly, 
after  describing  how  she  had  deposited 
Julius,  undiscovered,  by  his  mother's 
side),  *'that  I  was  easily  roused  by 
what  I  thought  was  a  ory  from  Hester. 


I  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened  in  silence 
—then  I  stole  to  her  door,  and  heard 
such  a  kind  of  murmuring  within  as 
a  dove  might  make  over  its  young. 
I  entered.  Hester  was  hanging  over 
Julius,  apparently  .not  quite  certain 
whether  she  waked  or  slept — ^indeed, 
she  seemed  to  think  it  a  vivid  dream, 
for  she  stared  at  me  as  I  entered,  and 
passed  her  hand  confusedly  across  her 
eyes.  I  sat  down  on  the  bed,  and 
whitf)ered  to  her  that  'twas  all  real« 
and  if  she  would  tie  quite  still  and 
composed,  I  would  tell  her  the  whole 
of  the  story  as  &r  as  I  knew  it 
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«  Yon  did  right  not  to  come  to-day. 
She  is  Btill  a  little  bewildered— and 
was  quite  so  till  she  hod  a  good  eiy. 
For  some  little  time  she  did  what  Fm 
sure  yoa  never  heard  her  do — she 
talked  nonsense.  As  for  the  cause  of 
all  these  tears,  he  seems  tolerably 
uneoncemed.  He  submitted  to  our 
embraces  this  morning  as  coolly  as  if 
he  had  only  been  away  a  week,  and 
id  now  busy,  dressed  in  his  Highland 
costume  (for  there  are  no  clothes  of 
his  here),  in  making  acquaintance 
with  Moloch.  This  helps  to  compose 
Hester,  and  she  is  now  able  to  com- 
prehend her  happiness — ^to-morrow  she 
will  be  radiant 

"Come  to-morrow  as  early  as  you 
like." 

This  note  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Payne;  and  Fane,  after  he  had  read 
it,  told  that  gentleman  he  had  seen 
Langley,  and  was  persuaded  of  his 
innocence  in  the  matter  of  the  forgery. 
He  mentioned  Seager  as  the  person 
who  had  received  3ie  check,  and  Mr. 
Payne  at  once  remembered  that  to  be 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  pre- 
sented it,  and  who  had  excited  no 
suspicion  of  anything  irregular,  as 
this  was  not  the  first  that  had  been 
paid  to  him.  Fane  also  told  what  he 
had  learnt  from  Lady  Lee  of  the  charge 
of  swindling  now  pending  against 
Seager,  and  of  the  additional  proba- 
bility thus  afforded  that  he  was  the 
delinquent.  Mr.  Pfcyne  promptly 
adopted  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  go  instantly 
to  town  to  consult  a  legal  adviser  on 
the  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  have  an 
interview  with  Seager  himself.  "  You 
see,'*  he  said,  '*  that  what  we  want,  in 
this  instance,  is,  not  to  prosecute  or 
recover,  but  simply  to  establish  Luig- 
ley's  innocence ;  and  if,  by  confessing, 
he  can  avoid  a  prosecution,  perhaps  we 
may,  without  aifficulty,  get  Seager  to 
admit  his  ffuilt" 

After  Mr.  Payne  had  departed,  Fane 
■pent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  investi- 
gating Mr.  Holmes's  account  of  the 
abduction  of  Julius.  It  really  appeared 
that  Bagot  was  the  instigator  of  it — 
and,  moreover,  that  the  Colonel  had 
intended  to  restore  Julius  so  soon  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial  should  have 
removed  the  original  inducement  for 
concealing  him,  whkh  was  to  obtain 
ftinda  wherewith  to  meet  the  trial. 


Lady  Lee  was,  as  Orelia  had  pr(v' 
phesied,  all  radiant  when  Fane  next 
saw  her,  and  looked  altogether  so 
cheerful  and  charming  that  he  ex- 
perienced a  sudden  impulse  to  embrace 
her ;  and,  not  seeing  any  just  cause  or 
impediment,  had  already,  with  that 
view,  put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
when  she  stooped,  and,  snatching 
Julius  from  the  ground,  held  him 
before  her  as  a  shield.  Julius,  be- 
ing fond  of  Fane,  immediately  clunff 
round  his  neck,  and  thus  covered 
any  little  discomfiture  he  might  natu- 
rally have  felt  at  having  his  intention 
defeated. 

This  placing  of  Julius  between  the 
lovers  involved  a  kind  of  metaphor; 
for  Lady  Lee  reminded  Fane  that, 
though  thev  might  have  dispensed 
with  Bagot  s  consent  on  mere  pecu- 
niary grounds,  yet  now,  when  Julius's 
interests  were  again  at  stake,  it  was 
imperative  to  obtain  it. 

Fane,  who  had  in  fact  come  rushing 
into  Lady  Lee's  presence  with  the  fuU 
intention  of  pressing  for  immediate 
union,  now  that  her  mourning  was 
thus  happfly  at  an  end,  was  fairiy 
staggered  by  this  consideration,  which 
he  had  in  his  eagerness  quite  over- 
looked. But  though  he  could  have 
found  resolution  to  submit  to  what 
was  inevitable,  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  patient  while  any  alternative' 
remained.  Fvst,  he  would  go  in- 
stantly, seek  out  Bagot,  and  demand 
the  consent— would  go  down  on  his 
knees  for  it,  if  necessary,  professing 
himself  ready  for  any  amount  of  base- 
ness and  sycophancy  to  propitiate  the 
potent  Colonel.  But  Lady  Lee,  feel- 
ing that  Bagot  might  poesibly  vent 
the  anger  she  knew  him  to  entertain 
against  Fane  in  some  coarse  insult, 
told  the  latter  her  reasons  for  thinking 
the  Colonel  was  not  to  be  propitiated. 
Then  he  urged  that  if  Bagot  could 
not  be  cajoled,  he  might  be  threatened 
or  bought^— that  a  hint  of  exposure  in 
the  business  of  the  abduction  might 
bring  him  to  tenns. 

T^is  certainly  seemed  feasible;  but 
this  hope  was  put  to  flight  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pkyne,  announcing  that,  ar- 
riving in  town  on  the  last  day  of  the 
trial,  with  the  intention  of  seeing 
Seager,  he  found  both  him  and  Bagot 
fled,  and  the  latter  had  been  traced  to 
France.    This  was  a  terrible  stroke, 
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affecting  bo  poweifaUy  as  it  did  the  Mr.  Seager's  flight  from  toWD,  we  will 
interests  both  of  Fane  and  Langley.  now  foUow  that  gentleman  in  his 
And  as  this  brings  us  to  the  point  of   career. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


Seager,  fancying  himself  dogged  at 
the  raihvay  terminus  on  the  da^  of  his 
flight  from  London,  took  his  ticket  for 
the  station  beyond  that  where  he  in- 
tended to  alight^  to  avoid  detection. 
At  Frewenham  he  left  the  train  and  re- 
paired to  an  inn,  a  second-rate  one, 
which  he  had  selected  as  a  less  dan- 
gerous abode  than  the  principal  hotel. 

Keepuig  up  his  disguise,  he  spent 
two  whole  days  (precious  days  to 
hun)  in  walking  about  Larches  for 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Lady 
Lee.  Fane,  or  Mr.  Payne,  or  Fillett, 
were  for  ever  there,  one  or  other  of 
them,  and  it   might  be  fatal  to  his 

eans  for  any  of  them  to  discover 
m.  He  read  in  the  papers,  with  a 
good  deal  of  amusement,  the  account 
of  the  late  trial,  and  was  particulariy 
diverted  with  the  paragraph  at  the 
close  whwh  announced  that  the  pri- 
soners had  forfeited  their  bail,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  at  large  on  the 
Continent  On  the  third  day,  how- 
ever, he  saw  the  coast  clear,  and  tak- 
ing off  his  wig  and  false  mustache 
behind  a  hedge,  he  buttoned  his  great- 
coat across  the  splendour  beneath  it, 
and,  looking  like  himself,  walked 
boldly  up  to  the  cottage  and  rang  the 
bell. 

**Give  that  to  Lady  Lee,"  he  said 
to  the  servant  who  opened  the  door, 
''and  say  I  wait  for  an  answer." 

When  Lady  Lee  opened  the  note, 
■he  read  a  request  from  Mr.  Seager 
**  to  grant  him  a  short  interview,  on  a 
snlgect  ^  the  last .  imvoriance^^  (these 
woris  being  underlined.) 

''Sometlung  about  the  affairs  of 
the  wretched  Colonel,  I  suppose,"  she 
said  to  herself;  "shall  I  admit  him? 
Surely  Ik^t  has  forfeited  all  rights  to 
my  assistance."  Her  eye  fell  on  Ju- 
lius, and  her  heart  softened.  After 
jUI,  Bagot  had  done  her  no  irreparaUe 
injury.  ''Take  the  child  away,"  she 
■aid,  "and /then  admit  the  person  who 
waits." 

Mr.  Seager,  in  full  possession  of  all 
his  brazen  assurance,  was  ushered  m. 
Lady  Lee's  look  was  quite  composed, 


and  there  was  nothing  like  grief  in  her 
aspect  "  She*s  got  over  the  boy's  loss 
pretty  quickly,"  bought  Seager. 

"Time  is  precious,  my  Uidy,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  seated  himself; 
"  yon*ll  excuse  me  if  I  come  at  once 
to  the  point,  and  cut  the  matter 
short." 

"  As  short  as  you  please,  sir,"  said 
Lady  Lee. 

This  rather  put  him  out,  but  ho  re- 
covered himself  as  he  went  on. 

"Perhaps,  when  you  know  ¥^t  I 
came  about^  I  sliall  be  more  welcome. 
What  if  I  know  of  somethmg  which 
nearly  concerns  you,  and  wUch  yoa 
would  give  much  to  hearl" 

Lady  Lee  sat  upright  on  the  sofa, 
and  her  face  assumed  a  look  of 
anxiety.  "What  con  it  be?"  she 
soid  to  herself;  and  then  aloud,  "  Go 
on,  sir." 

"I  must  explain  that  I  am  pecu- 
liarly situated  just  now,  my  lady-*- 
veiy  peculiarly  indeed.  Fm  leaving 
the  country,  and  my  resources  are 
running  very  low.  Triis  must  be  my 
excuse  for  attaching  a  condition  to 
the  revealing  of  this  secret ; — in  fact, 
I  am  compelled  to  make  a  matter  of 
business  of  it  You  can  command  a 
good  sum,  I  dare  say,  such  as  would 
be  a  vast  ^ng  to  me,  without  any  in- 
convenience to  yourself." 

"But  the  nature  of  your  informa- 
tion, sir? — ^the  nature  of  it?"  said 
Lady  Lee,  her  curiosity  excited  to  an 
extrome  degree. 

"  You  see,"  said  Seager,  "  you  may 
not  have  the  sum  I  should. require  in 
the  house ;  but  V\\  take  your  note  of 
hand,  or  LO.U.  I  know  you'd  be 
honourable,  my  lady." 

"The  nature  of  it?"  repeated  Lady 
Lee,  anxiously. 

"Hem,"  said  Mr.  Seager,  clearing 
his  throat,  and  muttering  to  himself. 
"  It  does  look  rather  heartless,  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  In  a  word,  you  had 
a  son  who  passes  for  dead — ^what  if  I 
could  give  tidings  of  him  ?" 

Ididy  Lee  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
fell  back  on  the  sofa.    She  saw  hia 
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eTTor.    Mr.  Seager  took  it  for  a  sign 
of  agitation,  and  went  on. 

**  You'll  say,  of  course,  Prove  your 
words?  Very  well ;  do  you  know  this 
handwriting?"  Ho  rose,  and  held  a 
letter  before  her  eyes. 

"Perfectly,"  said  Lady  Lee;  «itis 
Colonel  Lee's." 

"Well,  read  a  line  or  two  of  it," 
said  Seager,  opening  it  so  that  one 
paragraph  was  visible. 

She  read — "Hester,  we  shall  never 
meet  again,  and  I  will  repair  an  injury 
I  have  done  you.  Your  boy  is  not 
dead,  he ^ 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Seager,  refolding 
the  letter,  "that  will  satisfy  you  of 
my  good  faith.  Now,  if  I  give  this, 
containing  full  information  of  your 
son's  whereabouts,  what  wUi  you 
give?" 

"  But,"  said  Lady  Lee,  "  have  you 
any  right  to  withhold  such  infonna^ 
tion?" 

"That's  not  the  question,"  said 
Seager;  "we  wont  talk  about  rights, 
i've  no  time  for  humbug.  In  a  word, 
name  your  figure,  or  else  I  put  the 
letter  m  my  pocket,  and  in  six  hours 
I  shall  be  in  France.  Speak  out,  and 
be  liberal ! " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  fum- 
Umg  at  the  handle  of  the  door. 

"  Send  'em  away,"  said  Mr.  Seager ; 
^this  matter  must  be  between  you 
and  me." 

Lady  Lee  knew  who  the  intruder 
was,  and,  goin^  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
and  admitted  Julius. 

Mr.  Seager  fell  a  pace  back,  crying 
out,  "My  God!  you've  found  him, 
then." 

Lady  Lee  led  Julius  to  the  sofa  with 
something  of  a  smile  on  her  face,  and 
seated  him  on  her  lap. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  she  to  Seager, 
^'  you  for^got  to  mention  the  price  you 
set  upon  a  mother^s  feelings." 

"Damnation!"  muttered  Sef^r; 
» it's  no  go.  I'll  be  off.  Shall  f  try 
to  get  some  money  out  of  her  for  Lee  ? 
No,  she  wouldn't  trust  me  with  it 
now,  and  time's  precious.  My  secret 
is  forestalled,"  he  said  aloud,  witii  a 
brazen  grin.  "  Ym  sorry  we  couldn't 
have  made  a  bargain  for  it.  But  you 
needn't  sajr  you  have  seen  me,  mv 
lady — ^promise  you  won't,"  he  added, 
""niere's  been  no  harm  done,  you 
know." 


Lady  Lee  rose  and  rang  the  bell, 
Seager  made  off  towards  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  turned  round.  "  Don't 
mention  you  saw  me,"  he  repeated; 
"'twill  do  no  good." 

He  was  hurrying  off,  curnng  his  ill 
luck,  and  resolving  to  continue  his 
flight  instantly,  when  he  ran  full  tilt, 
in  the  passage,  against  ^e  police- 
officer  whom  he  Iwd  evaded  at  the 
London  station.  His  delay  in  the 
attempt  to  extort  money  from  Lady 
Lee  had  been  fatal  to  his  plan  of 
escape.  The  oollceman  addressed  him 
by  name,  and  told  him  he  was  his 
prisoner.  Seager  started  back,  with 
an  exclamation,  followed  by  a  mut-> 
tered  curse. 

"Hush!"  he  said,  "don't  speak 
loud.    How  did  you  find  me  ?  " 

"  Got  on  your  scent  last  night,  ar," 
said  the  policeman,  "  and  have  been 
dodging  you  all  the  morning.  I  saw 
you  tiJce  off  your  wig  behind  the 
hedge,  and  knew  you  in  a  minute." 

^ain  Seager  began  a  string  of 
curses  in  a  low  tone.  Presently  he 
drew  forth  a  pocket-book.  "Come," 
he  said,  "you'll  get  nothing  by  my 
capture — ^what  siialt  we  say,  now,  for 
letting  me  slip?  Nobody  need  ever 
know  you  found  me." 

The  policeman  smUed  as  he  put  the 
offered  notes  aside. 

"Stuff!"  said  Seacer.  "Everyman 
has  his  price.  Why  shouldn't  you  turn 
a  penny  when  you  can?" 

He  was  still  pressincf  his  point,  and 
the  officer  was  getting  impatient, 
when  the  front  door  near  which  they 
stood  opened,  and  Fane  entered  from 
the  warden. 

"What!  Seager!"  he  cried,  on 
seeing  that  gentleman  —  "the  very 
man  I  want  aoove  all  others.  What 
broucht  you  here?  and  who  is  this?" 
he  adied,  looking  at  the  policeman. 

A  short  explanation  from  the  latter 
put  Fane  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  bring  your  pri- 
soner in  here,"  said  Fane,  opening 
the  door  of  a  small  room.  "  I  won't 
detain  you  long,  and  you  cannot  object 
to  the  delay,  as  it  may  result  in  a  fresh 
charge  against  Mr.  Seager." 

Stager  affected  to  laiigh  at  this,  but 
felt  rather  alarmed,  nevertheless.  His 
capture  had  upset  all  his  calculations, 
and  momentarily  shaken  Ms  habitual 
confidence  in  himself. 
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**  Please  to  attend  to  this  conversa^ 
tion,"  Fane  said  to  the  police-officer. 
^  In  the  first  place,  I  must  tell  you, 
Mr.  Seager,  that  your  former  victim, 
my  cousin  Langley  Levitt,  is  now  in 
Frewenham,  and  that  Mr.  Payne  is  now 
in  London,  investigating  the  circum- 
stances of  ^e  forgery  of  a  certain  check 
on  his  bank." 

Seager  turned  pale,  **Well,"  he 
said,  "what  then? '^ 

"  That  check  you  presented  for  pay- 
ment," said  Fane. 

"Ay,"  said  Seager;  "but  that 
doesn^t  prove  I  for^  it,  or  knew  it 
was  forged.    Can  you  prove  that  1 " 

"I  think  we  can.  A  person  was 
present  when  Langley  gave  it  you, 
and  the  amount  of  it  was  then  known. 
I  give  YOU  credit  for  cleverness  in 
your  calculations.  You  knew  Lang- 
ley  was  resolved  to  disappear  from 
his  family  and  the  world — you  calcu- 
lated that  when  the  forgery  should  be 
discovered  the  matter  would  be  hushed 
up — and  that,  while  Langley  passed 
as  the  forger,  the  fraud  would  never  be 
known.  But  now  that  he  has  re-ap- 
peared, and  is  in  communication  with 
his  friends,  the  matter  must  come  to 
Kght" 

Mr.  Seager  sullenly  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "Well,"  said  he,  "Fm 
m  a  hole,  and  no  mistake.  I  can't 
show  play  for  it,  unce  this  gentleman 
has  bsigged  me"  (looking  at  the  po- 
liceman). "  You  must  take  your  own 
course.  But,"  he  added  m  a  low 
tone,  intended  exclusively  for  Fane*s 
ear,  "  I  can't  understand  your  interest 
in  detecting  me.  Haven  t  you  taken 
Levitt's  place  with  your  uncle  ? " 

Fane  nodded. 

"  And  if  Levitt  is  restored  to  favour, 
you  will  lose  by  it  ? " 

"  In  a  worlmy  point  of  view,  yes," 
returned  Fane. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Seager, 
*'  your  line  is  plain  enough.  You  can 
say  you  believe  (of  course,  with  great 
regret),  but  still,  you're  compelled 
to  believe,  that  your  cousin  was  the 
forger.  Your  uncle  takes  your  word 
for  it,  and  drops  the  matter — Langley 
goes  to  the  devil — and  you  remain 
sole  favourite  and  heir,  don't  you  see  ? 
So  much  for  that,"  whispered  Mr. 
Seager,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  put  his  case  incontrovertibly. 


Fane  smiled  as  he  looked  steadQy 
at  Seager.  "  You  are  a  clever  ras- 
cal, certainly,"  he  said,  "in  a  small 
way.  You  are  well  acquainted  with 
your  own  side  of  human  nature,  but 
beyond  that  you're  in  the  dark. 
Dismissing,  then,  this  new  and  prac- 
tical view  of  the  case,  allow  me  to 
offer  a  suggestion.  Our  principal 
object,  of  course,  is  justice  to  Lang- 
ley rather  than  revenge  on  yon. 
A  prosecution,  though  it  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  your  conviction,  espe- 
cially now  that  your  character  is 
blasted,  would  require  time,  while  your 
confession  would  at  once  answer  the 
purpose." 

"But  what  should  I  get  by  confess- 
ing ? "   asked  Seaser. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Fane,  "  A  bribe 
would  impair  the  value  of  your  ad- 
missions. But  I  promise  you  this,  thai 
if  you  confess,  I  will  use  what  interest 
I  possess  to  stop  all  proceedings 
against  you  on  account  of  the  forgery. 
Now,"  said  he,  setting  writing  mate- 
rials before  him,  "take  your  choice. 
Silence  and  prosecution,  or  confeasioD 
aud  impunity." 

Mr.  Seager  pondered  for  a  minute; 
but  he  was  too  shrewd  not  to  see 
where  his  advantage  lay.  He  had 
nothing  to  lose  by  coidfessins^  —  his 
character  was  already  gone,  and  could 
scarcely  suffer  farther,  while  a  con- 
viction for  the  forgery  might  entail 
transportation.  After  a  very  short 
interval  of  consideration,  he  took  up 
a  pen.  "I'm  ready,"  he  said;  "FM 
do  it  in  the  penitent  style  if  yon 
like.  Prickings  of  conscience,  desire 
to  render  tardy  reparation,  and  all 
that" 

"  No,"  said  Fane,  "it  shall  be  simple 
and  genuine;  allow  me  to  dictate 
it" 

This  he  accordingly  did,  setting 
forth — ^first,  that  the  confession  was 
quite  voluntary,  and,  secondly,  ad- 
mitting the  forffery  and  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  its  commission. 
Seager  signed  this,  and  the  sergeant 
and  Fane  witnessed  it,  and  the  Tatter 
now  desired  the  officer  to  remove  his 
prisoner.  Mr.  Seager  nodded  to  Fane, 
and  winked  facetiously  as  he  left  the 
room,  made  a  face  at  the  policeman, 
who  preceded  him  out,  and  then  de- 
parted to  undergo  his  sentence. 
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Fane  had  already  confided  Lang- 
ley^a  history  to  Lady  Lee,  and  he  now 
showed  her  the  testimony  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  consulted  her  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued. 

They  agreed  it  would  be  best  to  say 
nothing,  either  to  Langley  or  On:Iia, 
of  the  matter,  until  Mr.  Payne  should 
have  apprised  Mr.  Levitt  of  lits  ne- 
phew's innocence,  and  effected  a  re- 
conciliation. Fane  did  not  in  the 
least  doubt  that  his  uncle  would  be 
eager  to  extend  forgiveness;  but  a 
delay  of  a  day  or  two  would  be  trifling, 
and  the  pleasure  of  a  first  meeting  be- 
tween the  lovers  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  removal,  beforehand, 
of  every  obstacle  to  their  happiness. 

Mr.  Payne,  coming  down  from  town 
to  report  his  ill  huccess  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  Seager,  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  Fane's  news.  He  posted 
off  without  delay  to  show  the  docu- 
ment to  his  friend  Mr.  Levitt,  and,  a 
couple  of  days  afterwards,  wrote  to 
tell  Fane  that  the  news  had  produced 
the  best  effect  on  his  uncle's  health, 
that  he  was  eager  to  embrace  Langley, 
and  that  they  would  be  down  together 
in  person  on  the  following  day. 

Fane  was  seated  on  a  sofa  near  the 
fire  (it  was  a  cold  morning)  whisper- 
ing into  Lady  Lee's  willing  yet  averted 
ear,  numerous  reckless  and  persuasive 
arguments  for  an  immediate  union. 
What  were  riches  to  them  while  they 
were  thus  kept  apart?  He,  for  his 
part,  would,  he  said,  dig  cheerfully 
all  day,  could  he  be  sure  of  finding 
her  ready  to  give  zest  to  his  pottaee, 
cheerfulness  to  his  fireside,  when  ne 
came  home.  Let  Baffot  take  her  in. 
come ;  and  as  for  Julius,  they  would 
take  him  and  flee  to  some  remote 
corner  of  Europe,  there  to  abide  till 
the  Colonel  relented,  or  had  drunk 
himself  to  death.  Lady  Lee  smiled 
at  all  this  display  of  love,  but  shook 
her  head.  He,  Durham,  must  be  pa- 
tient, she  said. 

■'Miss  Payne,"  called  out  Fane  to 
Orclia,  "be  on  my  side."  Orelia  was 
sitting  in  a  bay  window  designing  a 
picture.  She  seldom  came  near  the 
fire,  and  never  felt  cold.  **  I  am  tell- 
ing Hester  that  we  ought  to  break 


through  the  cobwebs  that  sunder  \ 
scatter  the  filthy  lucre  to  the  winds-* 
snatch  up  Julius  out  of  reach  of  the 
ogre  Bagot,  and  try  if  the  wings  of 
Eros  cannot  shiela  us  against  the 
hardest  fate." 

^Hester  has  given  up  much  for 
you  already.  Captain  Fane,"  said  the 
austere  Orelia.  ''Your  coming  has 
npset  the  rarest  plan ;  and  now  I  am 
left  to  walk  the  path  alone." 

''What  was  the  planT  inquired 
Fane. 

"We  were  goin^,  Orelia  and  I," 
said  Lady  Lee,  with  an  irreverent 
smile,  "  to  daff  the  world  aside — to 
devote  ourselves  to  good  works — and 
we  actually  set  out  on  our  thomr 
path ;  but  I  see  now,  that  it  we  had 
continued  as  we  begun,  casting  as  wo 
did  so  many  glances  backward  on  the 
vanities  of  the  past,  we  should,  if 
justice  had  been  administered  now  aa 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  have 
both  been  made  pillars  of  salt^" 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned Orelia,  sharpening  her  pencil 
and  her  tone.  "  I,  at  least,  was  quite 
resolute  to  persevere,  and  am  so  stil]." 

"  Perhaps  an  equally  unworthy  ex- 
cuse, as  that  which  Hester  pleads  for 
changing  her  mind,  may  yet  avail 
you,    suggested  Fane. 

"  Never,  returned  Orelia,  witti  iho 
greatest  firmness. 

"  Do  you  think  she  really  doesn't 
care  for  Langley  f "  whisperea  Fane  to 
Lady  Lee. 

Lady  Lee  looked  towards  her  friend 
with  an  affectionate  smile.  "  She's  an 
odd  girl,"  she  said,  "and  'tisn't  easy 
to  ascertain  her  feelings  till  they  are 
strongly  excited." 

"  ni  prove  them,  now,"  said  Fane, 
rising,  and  going  to  a  portfolio  in  the 
room,  and  taking  thence  a  drawing. 
"  Miss  Payne,"  he  said,  "  you  are  lu- 
ways  ready  to  recognise  skill  in  art. 
See,  here  is  a  sketch  I  lately  rescued 
from  the  oblivion  of  a  booksellei^s 
shop;  what  do  you  think  of  itf* 

Orelia  took  it  No  one  knew  better 
than  she  the  peculiar  touch  and  bold 
outline.  She  gazed  at  it  earnestly 
for  a  minute — looked  up  wonderingly 
and  inquiringly  at  Fane;  bat,  meet- 
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ing  a  peculiar  searching  g^lance,  she 
lowered  her  eyes,  and  coloured  vlo- 
lenUy. 

**  If  you  like  it,  and  would  wish 
others  of  the  same  sort,  I  think  I  could 
procure  you  some,'*  he  said. 

Orelia  laid  down  the  drawing — 
glanced  aside — again  looked  at  it — 
Uien  turned  her  eye  uneasily  to  I^ady 
Lee,  who  was  smilingly  watching  her. 
^  How  very  heartless  to  trifle  with  me 
80,"  thought  Orelia,  "particularly  of 
Hester ;  but  1*11  show  them  they  can*t 
move  me.     I  won't  be  their  sport." 

So  she  stoically  resumed  her  em« 
plovment,  feeling  very  fidgety  never- 
theless. Tn  her  agitation,  she  shaded 
a  cloud  in  her  sky  with  sepia  instead 
of  the  proper  grey  tint— dashed  a 
brushful  of  water  at  it — smudged  her 
whole  sky  irretrievably,  as  if  an 
eccentric*]ooking  thunderstorm  were 
brewing — rubbed  a  hole  in  the  paper 
in  getting  it  out,  and  threw  down  her 
brush  with  an  expression  of  impa- 
tience. 

"He's  a  very  promising  artist  the 
person  who  did  this  sketch,"  said  the 
unfeeling  Fane  to  Lady  Lee.  "  I  feet 
quite  interested  in  him."  Lady  Lee 
shook  her  head  while  she  smiled  at 
him.  She  saw  her  impetuous  friend 
was  getting  quite  excited.  "Serve 
her  right  for  her  hypocrisy,"  whis- 
pered Fane.  "  I  don't  pity  her  in  the 
least  They  must  be  in  Frewenham 
by  this  time,*'  he  added,  looking  at  his 
watch ;  "  and,  allowing  an  hour  for 
the  interview  between  them  and  Lang- 
ley,  they  will  be  here  to  lunch." 

Orelia's  ears  were  on  the  stretch  to 
catch  any  further  information,  which, 
however,  she  would  have  died  rather 
than  ask  for. 

But  the  only  further  talk  on  the 
subject  was  when  Fane  asked  Lady 
Lee  "  if  she  didn't  think  it  would  be  a 
kind  act  to  take  this  poor  artist  by  the 
hand,  and  give  him  an  opening  to 
make  his  way  t" 

"Poor  artist!  Take  him  by  the 
hand,  indeed!"  thought  Orelia,  with 
a  glance  of  great  scorn ;  and  indeed 
she  would  hardly  have  been  content 
to  vent  her  indignation  in  glances, 
had  not  Miss  Fillett  just  then  entered, 
and  changed  the  current  of  their  dis- 
course. Kitty's  manner  was  excited, 
and  her  eyes  were  red. 

"Ho,  my  lady,"  cried  she,  "here's 


Noble  have  come,  and  he  wish  to  see 
your  ladyship." 

"  Noble  !'*  cried  her  ladyship ;  "  did 
they  not  say  he  was  with  Colonel 
Lee?" 

"He  was,  my  lady;  but,  ho! 
Colonel  Lee"~here  Fillett  choked 
"Harry'Il  tell  you  himself:  come  in. 
Noble,  and  speak  to  my  lady." 

Noble,  who  was  waiting  at  the  door, 
entered,  and  made  his  bow. 

"You  come  from  the  Colonel — 
you  have  a  letter  for  me,"  said  Lady 
Lee,  holding  out  her  hand  for  the  ex- 
pected missive. 

"No,  my  lady,"  said  Noble. 

"Speak  up,  Harry,"  said  Miss  Fil- 
lett., with  a.  sob. 

"We  started  for  France,  me  and 
the  Colonel,"  said  Noble,  clearing  hia 
throat ;  "  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  got 
ashore,  he  was  took  ill  in  the  same 
way  as  he  was  in  London.  The  doc- 
tors said  'twas  owing  to  his  not  being 
able  to  keep  nothing  on  his  stomach 
on  the  passage  across — brandy  nor 
nothing — for  the  water  was  xerj 
rough." 

"He  is  ill,  then,"  said  Lady  Lee; 
"  not  seriously,  I  trust." 

"  My  lady,  he's  gone,"  cried  Fillett. 

"  Dead  ?"  said  Lady  Lee. 

"Dead,"  said  Noble.  "He  got 
quite  wild  when  he  was  took  to  the 
hotel ;  and  after  we  got  him  to  bed, 
he  did  himself  a  mischief,  by  jumping 
out  of  window  while  he  was  out  of  his 
mind.  When  we  picked  him  up  he 
couldn't  speak." 

"And  he  died  sol"  cried  Lady 
Lee. 

"  Not  immediate,"  said  Noble,  speak- 
ing in  a  deep  low  voice,  and  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  Lady  Lee; 
"  he  got  his  speech  again  for  a  little, 
and  knowed  me.  '  This  is  the  finish. 
Noble,'  says  he,  '  and  I'm  glad  of  it ; 
I  wouldn't  have  consented  to  live.* 
Them  was  his  last  sensible  words. 
He  talked  afterwards,  to  be  sure,  but 
not  to  know  what  he  was  saying. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  back  at  the  Heronry.  Ho 
talked  of  the  horses  there,  in  par- 
ticular of  old  Coverly,  who  diea  of 
gripes  better  than  six  years  ago." 

Lady  Lee  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes.  She  had  a  tear  for  poor 
Bagot  Death  sponp^ed  away  the 
recollection  of  his  animosity  towards 
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her,  and  ahe  remembered  only  the 
old  familiar  face  and  rough  good- 
nature. "  The  poor  Colonel,  she 
said ;  "  the  poor,  poor  Colonel !  And 
his  remains,  Noble  V* 

^  There  was  two  gentlemen  as  was 
friends  of  his  in  the  town;  Sir  John 
Barrett  was  one  of  'em.  They  was 
veiy  sorry;  they  ordered  everything, 
ana. went  to  the  funeral ;  and  though 
it  warn*t  altogether  in  the  style  I 
could  wish — ^no  hearse  nor  mourners — 
yet  it  was  done  respectable." 

Lady  Lee  wept  silently,  and  Fane 
thought  her  tears  became  her.  Both 
of  them  probably  remembered  that 
the  only  obstacle  to  their  union  was 
removed  by  Bagot's  death,  but  the 
taste  of  both  was  too  fine  to  allow 
such  a  thought  to  be  expressed  that 
day  in  any  way.  "Leave  me  now, 
Noble,"  she  said;  "I  will  hear  more 
from  you  another  time." 

Kitty — ^who,  when  Noble  reached 
the  catastrophe,  had  been  seized  with 
an  hysterical  weejang  that  sounded 
like  a  succession  of  small  sneezes — 
opened  the  door  for  him,  and  followed 
hun  out.  Noble  walked  down  stauv 
before  her,  not  turning  his  head  nor 
speaking. 

"Harry,"  said  Kitty,  with  a  sniff, 
when  he  reached  tlie  hali — ^^  Harry." 

Noble  turned,  and  surveyed  her 
austerely. 

"Ho,  Harry,"  said  Kittv,  "haven't 
you  got  a  word  for  a  friend?" 

"Yes,"  said  Harry,  "for  a  friend 
IVe  got  more  than  a  word." 

"  I  thought  we  were  friends.  Noble," 
said  Miss  Fillett,  takmg  up  the  corner 
of  her  apron  and  examining  it. 

"There's  people  in  the  world  one 
can't  be  friends  with,  however  a  body 
may  ^Nish  it,"  replied  Noble. 

"  And  am  I  one  of  that  sort,  Harry  ?" 
said  Kitty,  wiih  a  sidelong  look.  "  Am 
I,  Harry?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Harry,  "  yes,  you  be. 
Ijook  here !  I'd  have  cut  off  my  ann 
to  do  vou  any  good  "  (striking  it  with 
the  edge  of  his  hand).  "  You  know 
that  very  well,  but  I  can't  stand  your 
ways — no,  I  can't,  and  I  ain't  agoing-to 
any  more." 

"  What  ways  do  you  mean  ?"  said 
Miss  Fillett  innocently;  "I'm  sorry 
my  ways  isn't  pleasant,  Harry." 

"Pleasant!"  said  Harry;  "they 
can  be  pleasant  enough   when   you 


like;  but  when  you  drive  a  man 
a'most  crazy,  and  make  him  wish  to 
cut  his  fellow-creeturs*  throats,  and 
his  own  afterwards,  do  you  think  that's 
pleasant  ?" 

Kitty  at  this  tossed  up  her  head, 
and  sniffed  with  an  injured  air.  "  If 
I  give  you  such  thoughts  as  them, 
Mr.  Noble,  of  course  'tis  better  to  have 
nothink  to  say  to  me.  I  wasn't 
aware  my  conversation  made  people 
murderers." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Noble;  "I  don't 
say  I  like  you  the  worse  for  it.  No, 
cuss  it !  I  like  you  the  better — ^that's 
the  cussed  part  of  it ;  but  what  I 
mean  is,  that  I  ain't  gomg  to  be  tor- 
mented and  kept  awake  at  nights, 
and  to  lose  my  meals  as  well  as  my 
sleep,  and  to  go  a-hating  my  fellow- 
creeturs,  just  upon  account  of  your 
philanderings ;  and  the  best  way  is  not 
to  care  who  you  philander  with,  and 
to  leave  you  to  keep  company  with 
them  as  can  stand  having  the  life 
worried  out  of 'em  better  than  I  can." 

"  I'm  glad  you've  spoke  out,  Noble," 
said  Kitty,  who  spied  iselenting  in  his 
look,  and  who  kept  up  the  injured 
air.  "I  didn't  know  1  was  such  a 
rogue  and  a  \illa2n  as  I'm  made  out 
to  be  by  you.  If  I'd  wished  to  slay 
or  hang  somebody,  you  couldn't  have 
spoke  worse  of  me." 

"Well,"  said  Noble,  "I  didn't 
mean  to  vex  you,  thousli  you've 
vexed  me  many  a  time.  I  was  only 
saying  why  it  was  I  wam't  going  to 
be  fooled  any  longer.  Come,  I'll 
shake  hands  with  you." 

"Ho,  what!  take  the  hand  of  a 
young  person  that  wishes  people  to 
cut  other  people's  throats !  I  wonder 
at  you,"  said  Miss  Fillett,  allowing 
him  to  get  only  the  tip  of  her  little 
fmger  into  his  hand. 

"Come,"  said  the  unhappy  victim 
of  female  arts,  "say  you  won't  tor- 
ment me  any  more  with  talking  and 
smiling  at  fellows,  and  I'll  be  as  fond 
of  you  as  ever.  Look  here;  here's 
some  French  gloves  that  I  smuggled 
over,  and  was  going  to  put  into  your 
bandbox  without  your  knowing  who 
they'd  come  from.  Let  me  try  'em  on, 
Kitty." 

Miss  Fillett  glanced  aside  at  the 
packet  displayed  m  his  hand.  "  What 
lovely  colours!"  thought  Kitty:  "  that 
lilac  is  genteel,  and  ao  is  the  straw 
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colour.  He  never  could  have  chose 
'em  himself."  Bat  she  still  feigned 
displeasure,  and  Mr.  Noble's  desire 
for  reconciliation  was  becoming  pro- 
portionably  ardent,  when  the  pair 
were  disturbed  by  a  carriage  driv- 
ing  up  to  the  door,  and  made  off 
to  terminate  the  interview  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  carriage  in  question  contained 
those  whom  Fane  expected — ^viz., 
Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Levitt,  and  Longley. 
The  latter  helped  out  his  uncle  (who 
appeared  to  be  in  much  better  health) 
with  a  care  and  affection  that  showed 
they  were  entirely  reconciled.  At  the 
first  meeting  Mr.  Levitt  had  attempted 
to  maintain  his  cynical  demeanour, 
and  was  highly  disgusted  with  him- 
self, afterwards,  to  remember  how 
signally  he  had  failed.  ''  Till  I  wiU 
nessed  that  meeting,"  said  Mr.  Payne 
afterwards  to  Fane,  "I  had  no  idea 
how  much  your  uncle  loved  that  boy." 

Fane  was  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  saw  them  approach.  ^  Here  they 
are,"  he  said — "your  papa.  Miss 
Payne,  and  my  uncle ;  and  I  see  my 
cousin  Langley  is  with  them.  Have 
you  ever  heard  mo  speak  of  him  ?  I 
think  you'll  like  him." 

*<  Do  you,  indeed !"  said  Orelia 
stiffly;  for  she  had  by  no  means  re- 
covered her  temper  since  the  draw- 
ings had  been  produced  by  Fane,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  be  particularly 
amiable  to  her  new  guests. 

Mr.  Payne  entered  first  and  kissed 
Orelia. 

"  I  bring  an  old  and  a  young  friend 
of  mine,  my  dear.  This  is  Mr.  Levitt, 
and — ^Where's  Langley  ?  Come  along, 
Langley." 

Langley  stept  forward  and  took  the 
younglady's  hand. 

"Onslow  I"  cried  Orelia. 

"Yes,"  said  the  cx^lragoon,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  with  his  well-known 
umilo,  "Onslow  and  Langley  Levitt" 

"  You  didn't  know,  sir,"  said  Fane 
to  his  uncle,  "of  the  fatted  calf  we 
had  ready  for  your  prodigal  nephew. 
He  and  Orelia  are  old  friends — I  think 
I  may  add,  something  more  than  old 
friends." 

"  You  don't  say  so !"  said  Mr. 
Levitt,  pressing  forward  and  taking 
both  Orelia's  bands  in  his.  "My 
dear,"  he  said,  watching  Langley's 
and  her  agitation,  "  t  believe  you  are 


going  to  put  the  finishincr  stroke  to  my 
happiness,  and  I  shall  like  you  bettM* 
even  than  I  expected." 

"Why,  God  Mess  me!"  cried  Mr. 
Payne,  "  I  never  heard  a  word  of  this. 
The  monkey  has  been  extr^nely  sly." 

Orelia,  now  a  little  paler  than  usual, 
was  regarding  her  lover  with  steady 
eyes. 

"  I  shall  never  call  you  anything*  but 
Onslow,"  she  said ;  and  she  kept  her 
word. 

Mr.  Levitt  was  in  every  respect  satis- 
fied with  the  choice  of  his  nephews, 
as  indeed  he  had  good  reason  to  be. 
What  did  the  man  expect,  I  wonder! 
He  was  almost  as  impatient  as  the 
young  men  to  put  all  future  disap- 
pointment out  of  the  power  of  fate  by 
unmediate  marriage ;  and  as  the  ladies 
did  not  offer  a  very  spirited  resistance, 
he  had  his  way. 

Accordingly  the  courtship  was  short, 
and  principSly  remarkaUe  for  a  revo- 
lution that  took  place  in  the  opinions 
of  Lady  Lee.  Formeriy,  she  had  been 
accustomed,  in  the  moments  of  dig- 
nified cynicism  whk:h  occasionally 
visited  her,  to  be  very  unsparing  in 
her  contempt  for  the  ordinary  forms 
of  love-making;  kissin?,  m  particu- 
lar, she  considered  to  be  a  practice 
even  beneath  contempt,  from  its  ex- 
treme silliness — fit,  ^e  would  say, 
only  for  children — an  opinion  she  had 
occasionally  communicated  to  Sir 
Joseph  when  his  fondness  became 
troublesome. 

This,  however,  with  many  graver 
theories,  had  been  upset  since  she  fdl 
in  love  with  Fane.  The  first  time  he 
kissed  her  it  evaporated  in  an  uncom- 
mon flutter  of  not  unpleasant  emotion, 
whkh  puzzled  her  ladyship  the  more 
because  she  perfectly  remembered  that 
a  kiss  from  Sir  Joseph  had  never 
caused  her  to  feel  any  greater  agita- 
tion than  if  she  had  flattened  her  nose 
against  a  pane  of  glass. 

However,  to  do  justice  to  her  con- 
sistency, she  didn't  abandon  the  theory 
at  the  first  defeat;  but,  taking  coun- 
sel with  herself,  and  fortifying  her 
mind  anew  with  reasoning  on  tlie  sub- 
ject, the  next  time  he  offered  to  be  so 
childish,  she  repelled  the  attempt  with 
a  OTeat  deal  of  dignity.  Fane,  who 
had  a  theory  of  nis  own  on  such 
matters  (whether  the  result  of  intui- 
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tion  Qt  experience,  I  caaH  aay),  and 
knew  what  he  was  about  perfectly, 
very  wisely  let  her  alone  for  a  time. 
Her  ladyship  grew  quite  fidgety; 
and  though  Fane  had  never  been 
more  brillSmt,  she  pdd  veiy  little  at- 
tention to  what  he  said,  and,  when  he 
only  shook  hands  with  her  at  parting, 
felt  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him. 
After  this,  Fane  never  met  with  any 
resistance;  on  the  contrary,  not  con- 
tent with  one  of  these  ally  proceed- 
ings at  meeting  and  parting,  her  lady- 
ship would  sometimes  manoBuvre, 
artfully  (\nough,  for  an  extra  or  sur- 
plus salute.  Such  is  the  singular 
superiority  of  practice  over  theory. 

Very  shocking  and  humiliatbg  to 
the  philosopher  and  student  of  human 
nature  is  the  fact,  that  these  two  in- 
tellectual beings,  with  their  high  ima- 
ginations and  their  cultivated  tastes, 
^ould  sometimes,  during  their  court- 
ship, demean  themselves  with  no 
greater  regard  for  their  dignity  than 
a  redfaced  dairjrmaid  and  her  sweet- 
heart Robin.    But  it  is  true,  neverthe- 


less ;  and  if  Fane  discovered  a  fresh 
charm  in  his  goddess,  it  was  in  the 
naivet  pleasure  with  which  she  cond^ 
scended  (at  least  he  thought  it  con« 
descension)  to  express  her  fondness. 
And  Langiey,  for  the  same  reason,  was 
doubly  delighted  with  the  warmth 
which  the  outwardly  majestic  Orelia 
did  not  scruple  to  display  towards  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart 
This  is  all  I  shall  say  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  as  courtship  is  of  the  class 
of  performances  which  afford  much 
more  satisfaction  to  the  dramatis  per- 
smuB  than  the  audience. 

They  were  married,  these  two  pairB» 
in  the  church  which  Hester's  father 
had  formerly  served;  and  afterwards 
Fane  and  she  set  off  for  the  Heronry, 
where  they  were  quite  alone  (for  Rosa 
and  the  Cfurate  had,  before  their  com- 
ing* gone  to  take  possession  of  the 
vicarage  in  Mr.  Levitt's  gift  which 
Fane  had  formerly  offered  to  Josiah, 
and  which  ho  dia  not  again  refuse), 
while  lAnn^ey  and  Orelia  stayed  at  the 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 


It  is  a  vile  practice  that  of  winding 
up  a  story  with  a  marriage,  as  if  the 
sole  olject  of  all  that  inkshed  was  to 
put  a  couple  of  characters  to  bedf 
and  I  wonder  the  rigid  propriety  of 
our  novel  writers  and  readers  doesn't 
revolt  at  it.  Besides,  considering  the 
matter  on  artistic  grounds,  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  check,  by  the  chilling 
word  Fintf,  the  ardour  of  the  reader, 
just  excited  to  a  high  pitch  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  hero  and  heroine  sink- 
mg  into  each  other's  arms.  It  is  like 
quitting  the  opera,  as  the  curtain  falls 
on  a  splendid  group  tinted  with  rose 
light,  while  the  whole  strength  of  the 
company  sings  a  chorus;  and  going 
spkishinff  home  through  the  rain  to  a 
bachelors  lodging,  where  the  maid 
has  let  the  fve  out  and  forgot  the 
matches,  and  you  have  to  stumble  to 
bed  punchless  and  oysterioss  in  the 
daric. 

A  year  passed,  after  the  marriages 
aforesaid,  and  a  party,  including  many 
of  our  principal  characters,  was  assem- 
bled in  the  little  church  of  Lanscote  to 
celebrate  another  wedding. 

Josiah   was  the  officiating    clergy- 


man; he  had  come  partly  for  that 
purpose,  partly  to  perform  another 
ceremony.  The  persons  to  be  joined 
together  in  holy  matrimony,  on  this 
occasion,  were  Rosa  and  Bruce. 

The  principal  agent  in  effecting  this 
had  been  the  old  antiquary  Mr.  Tit- 
cherly.  That  lover  of  inscriptions  had 
now  become  himself  the  subject  of  a 
tombstone;  and  having,  as  aforesaid, 
great  regard  for  Bruce,  and  having  no 
kindred  of  his  own  to  bequeath  to,^ 
had  in  his  will,  after  making  ample 
provision  for  the  future  editions  of  his 
great  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Dod- 
dington,  left  the  rest  of  his  property, 
amounting  to  about  j&4000,.to  Kosa, 
on  condition  she  married  Bruce;  and 
this,  together  with  the  solicitations  of 
his  wife,  who  had  been  gained  over  to 
the  other  party  by  Bruoe's  enthusiastic 
description  of  Rosa's  excellences,  had 
melted  the  heart  of  that  splendid  old 
fellow  the  dean  of  Trumpington.  That 
reverend  personage  was  now  present 
at  the  weading,  together  with  his  wife» 
and  Dr.  Macvino,  who  had  dined  the 
night  before  at  the  Heronry,  and  pro- 
nounced the  port  excellent 
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Fane  gave  away  the  little  magnifi- 
cent bride,  half  hidden  in  an  ample 
rich  veil  of  white  lace  sent  by  Orelia, 
which  cost  nobody  knows  how  much. 
Bruce  was  in  his  dragoon  uniform. 
His  mustache  had  flourished  much  in 
the  last  year,  and  Rosa  thought  him 
handsomer  than  Apollo.  Langley 
was  there,  and  Mr.  Oates  appearea  as 
groom's  man,  and  the  two  Clumbers 
as  bridesmaids. 

The  ceremony  was  over,  the  bride- 
groom duly  shaken  by  the  hand,  the 
bride,  all  blush  and  bloom  and  smile, 
duly  kissed.  The  Curate,  leaving  the 
altar,  took  up  his  position  beside  the 
antique  font,  and  the  group  following 
him,  and  ranging  themselves  round, 
lost  the  gorgeous  hues  which  the  one 

Cted  window  above  the  altar  of 
scote  Church  had  shed  on  them 
during  the  marriage  ceremony;  and, 
SB  the  Curate  began  the  baptismal 
service,  they  stood  in  the  cheerful  light 
of  the  morning  sun. 

The  principal  personage  of  this  se- 
cond ceremony  had  been  held,  during 
the  first  one,  in  the  arms  of  Miss  Fil- 
lett  in  the  background.  Kitty,  who 
looked  rather  staid  and  matronly,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  married 
to  Mr.  Noble  a  few  weeks  before,  and 
who  had  hitherto,  in  this  new  capa- 
city, acquitted  herself  entirely  to 
Harry's  satisfacUon,  dandled  the  in- 
fant in  the  most  approved  fashion. 
"Have  done,  Master  Julius,"  said 
Kitty,  giving  that  young  gentleman  a 
good  shake  as  he  attempted  to  rush  up 
the  pulpit-stairs.  "Can't  you  behave 
for  a  minute,  not  even  when  they  are 
a-baptising  of  your  little  sister?" 

The  preliminary  part  of  the  service 
being  read,  the  infant  was  .handed  to 
Josiah.  He  took  it  gently  in  his  arms, 
and  looked  down  on  its  small  face, 
where  he  saw  the  rudiments  of  Hes- 
ter's features.  The  service  was  for  a 
moment  at  a  standstill,  and  a  tear  was 
seen  to  drop  on  the  child's  cheek  as 
he  bent  over  it — ^the  first  holy  water 
that  touched  its  face  that  morning. 
"Good  fellow,  old  Josey,"  thought 
Fane,  as  he  noticed  it  "Poor  dear 
Josiah!"  mentally  ejaculated  Hester, 
with  a  truer  though  secret  knowledge 
of  the  source  of  his  emotion. 

The  dean  of  Trumpington  hemmed 
Impatiently — he  wanted  his  breakfast; 
and  the  sympathetic  Doctor  Macvino, 


going  behind  Josiah,  jogged  hb 
The  Curate  started  trom  his  reverie, 
and  looked  around.  "Name  this 
child,"  he  said,  proceeding  with  the 
ritual. 

"  Rosa  Orelia,"  answered  the  bride, 
who  ofllkiated  as  one  godmother,  while 
Trephina  Clumber  was  proxy  for  Ore- 
lia (who  was  detained  at  home  by  pri- 
vate business  of  her  own). 

The  christening  was  finished  with- 
out further  delay.  Then  the  assembly 
passed  forth  from  the  old  ivy-covered 
porch,  and,  amid  the  adnuration  and 
applause  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lan- 
scote,  entered  their  carriages  to  drive 
back  to  the  Heronry. 

The  breakfast  was  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Macvino,  by  no  means  an  incom- 
petent judge,  a  magnificent  affair. 
Speeches  were  made  afterward*— one 
jocoselv  cynical,  and  sprinkled  with 
puns,  by  Mr.  Levitt ;  one  gay,  fluent, 
and  agreeable,  from  Captain  O'Reflly, 
a  fresh-coloured  man,  with  white 
teeth,  who  had  succeeded  Tindal  in 
command  of  the  detachment,  and  who 
had  practised  popular  oratory  at  va- 
rious contested  elections ;  one  rich  and 
oily,  delivered  ore  rotund^  by  Dr.  Mae- 
vino,  with  some  others. 

The  newly-married  pair  had  driven 
off;  the  guests  had  dispersed;  even 
the  Curate  hod,  in  despite  of  the  ur- 
gent entreaties  of  Hester  and  Dur- 
ham, inexorably  departed.  Fane  and 
his  wife  were  alone  together  in  the 
library. 

"  I  told  you  yesterday,  Hester,"  he 
said,  leaning  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  "of  the  opening  into  publks 
life  now  offered  me.  My  answer  must 
be  written  to-ni^ht." 

Hester  looked  uneasy.  "You  will 
refuse  it,  Durham,  won't  you  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  Hester."  ^ 

"  I  thought  we  had  been  veiy  happy 
this  year  past  I  knew  I  had.,  and  I 
flattered  myself  you  had ;  but  you  are 
weary  of  me ;"  and,  as  she  spoke,  the 
first  sad  tears  since  her  marriage  came 
into  her  eyes, 

"  I  swear  to  you,"  he  ssdd,  remov- 
ing the  tears  in  the  readiest  way  that 
occurred  to  him — ^**I  swear  to  you 
that  I  would  rather  live  the  past  year 
over  again  than  the  best  ten  others 
of  my  existence.  But  what  right  have 
I  to  continue  this  life  of  pleasant  use- 
lessness,  when  I  may  exert  myself!" 
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** Uselesaness r  said  his  wife;  "do 
yon  call  being  my  companion  and  in- 
structor uselessness  f 

"You  have  a  new  companion  now 
in  that  young  Christian  of  yours, 
in^hom  I  hear  squalling "  sidd  Fane ; 
"she  will  prevent  you  from  missing 
mo.  As  to  the  instruction  part,  I  have 
learnt  as  much  as  I  could  teach  for  the 
life  of  me.  If  I  have  widened  your 
mind,  you  have  no  less  refined  mine ; 
and,  could  I  but  rid  myself  of  a  cer- 
tain uneasy  conviction  that  we  are 
both  of  us  accountable  beings,  I  would 
contentedly  let  the  world  slide  for  ever 
as  softly  and  easily  as  now.  But  is 
this  unproductive  interchange  of  sen- 
timent, however  elevated  and  refined, 
fit  to  bo  the  sole  occupation  of  a  man 
who  can  be  up  and  doing  ?** 

Hester  sighed.  »*You  force  me," 
said  she,  "  to  look  at  a  truth  I  would 
willingly  shut  my  eyes  to.  One  other 
year  would  not  tire  you,  Durham; 
put  it  off  for  one— only  one." 

"But  the  opportunity  would  be 
gone,*'  said  Fane.  "Come,  make  up 
your  mind  to  it,  and  you  will  acknow- 
ledge next  year  that,  in  watching  my 
career,  applauding  my  success,  if  I 
meet  with  it,  soothing  my  disappoint- 
ments when  they  find  me,  you  have 
new  and  worthier  occupation." 

Hester  disputed  no  farther ;  he 
wrote  the  letter  of  acceptance;  and 
next  year  she  acknowledged  that  she 
was  growing  more  ambitious  for  him 
than  he  was  for  himself. 

The  Curate  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  living  to  which  Mr.  Levitt  had 
presented  him.  An  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  the  second  year  of  hie  incum- 
bency gave  him  a  disgust  at  the  place. 
A  female  parishioner,  of  tolerably 
mature  years,  made  a  dead  sot  at  Jo- 
siah.  She  had  experiences  to  impart ; 
she  took  share  in  his  parochial  mat- 
ters ;  she  even  studied  botany ;  and  the 
unsuspecting  Josiah  was  the  only  per- 
son who  didn't  penetrate  her  designs 
on  his  heart.  When  the  fair  one  found 
these  would  certainly  fail,  she  brought 
an  action  for  breach  of  promise ;  and 
the  evidence  being  about  as  strong  as 
that  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Bardell 
versus  Pickwick,  the  jury,  as  English- 
men and  fathers,  of  course  found  for 
the  plaintiff,  with  £200  damages. 
About  that  time  Dean  Bruce,  in  con- 
sideration of  the   family  connection, 


managed  to  get  Josiah  elected  canon 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  in  course  of 
time  he  became  a  prebend.  He  has 
a  good  house  and  capital  garden ;  his 
study  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  rooms 
to  be  found  an3nKrhere,  with  a  clois- 
tered air  about  it,  the  pointed  window 
all  hung  with  ivy,  looking  on  the  great 
window  of  the  cathedr^,  and  on  one 
of  the  buttressed  towers.  He  has 
an  ancient  married  housekeeper,  who 
looks  faithfully  after  his  comforts; 
he  entertains  his  friends  nobly  when 
they  come  to  see  him  (lus  small  but 
choice  ceUar  was  laid  in  by  Dr.  Mac- 
vino)  ;  the  great  library  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  within  a  few  paces  of  his  door, 
where  he  is  treatea  by  the  librarian 
with  more  deference  than  the  bishop 
himself;  and  when  he  needs  change 
he  goes  down  to  the  Heronry.  Time 
softens  the  acuteness  of  his  disap- 
pointment in  love,  and  the  recollection 
of  it  now  brings  a  not  unpleasant  sad^ 
ness. 

Poor  old  Josey ! — after  all,  perhaps 
the  most  loveable  and  respectable  of 
our  dramatis  fersonoi — more  so,  at 
least,  than  our  heroes,  whose  more 
discursive  natures  included  some  cor- 
ners which  they  would  fa^bably  have 
been  unwilling  that  even  their  wives 
should  pry  into;  whereas  Josiah's 
heart  might  have  been  turned  page 
by  page ;  and,  while  much  might  have 
been  found  to  interest,  there  would 
have  been  little  to  correct,  and  nothing 
to  blot  But  somehow  or  other,  wo- 
men do  not  seem  always  to  give  such 
unobtrusive  merits  the  highest  place 
in  their  affections.  Orelia  and  Lady 
Loe  ivere,  as  we  have  seen,  among 
the  number;  and  many  young  ladies 
will,  we  doubt  not,  understand  and 
sympathise  with  their  errors  of  judg- 
ment 

A  day  or  two  after  Rosa's  mar- 
riage, Hester  got  a  letter  from  Orelia. 
"Mine  is  a  girl  too,"  she  said,  "and 
I've  set  my  heart  on  her  marrying 
Julius  when  they  are  of  a  proper 
age.  You  must  promise  to  forward 
the  project,  Hester."  And  as  young 
persons  invariably  allow  their  parents 
to  choose  for  them  on  these  points, 
and  never  presume  to  form  any  counter 
predilections  of  their  own,  there  is,  of 
course,  every  prospect  that  Ore[ia's 
desire  will  be  gratified. 

Major  Tindal  did  not  easily  forgive 
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Orelia's  maniago,  nor  forget  his  own 
discomfiture.  He  remains  a  sporting, 
hard-riding  bachelor;  and  when  one 
of  his  ac(}uaintances  marries,  he  affects 
to  pity  hrai.  "  Poor  devil !"  he  says, 
"  I'll  write  and  condole  with  him." 

Mr.  Seager,  coming  out  of  jail  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  found  himself  with- 
out money,  mends,  or  character.  He 
could  not,  of  course,  resume  his  old 
position;  but  Seager  was  not  proud, 
and  fitted  himself  with  admirable  faci- 
lity to  a  new  one.  He  started  in  the 
thimble-rig  line,  that  being  a  profes- 
sion reqmring  little  other  capitd  than 
dexterity  and  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  under  its  more  credulous  and 
pigeonable  aspect  He  augments,  the 
mcome  derived  from  this  source  by 
that  which  he  earns  as  a  racing 
prophet.  He  advertises  that  he, 
Seager,  is  the  only  man  who  can 
foretell  the  winners  of  all  the  great 
events;  asserts  that  he  has  hitherto 
been  infallible ;  and  professes  his  read- 
iness to  let  correspondents  enjoy  a 
lucrative  peep  into  the  future,  on  their 
enclosing  a  specified  number  of  post- 
age stamps.  From  such  shifts  as  these 
he  ekes  out  a  living. 

Bagot  could  not  have  lived  so ;  and 
is  better  as  he  is,  sleeping  under  his 
foreign  turf.  In  the  grave  he  pre- 
serves a  kind  of  incognito,  and  when 
called  upon  to  answer  for  his  deeds,  may 
certainty  plead  a  misnomer;  for  the 
French  stone-mason  who  carved  his 
unpretending  tombstone,  taking  the 
name  of  tlie  deceased  from  dictation, 
GallicLsed  it,  and  inscribed  on  the  mo- 
nument, "  Ci-^l  Monsieur  le  Colonel 
Bagofje-'Lys.^ 


Another  marriage  had  been  cele- 
brated in  lAnscote  Church  a  short 
time  before  KosaV  Jennifer  Greene 
had  brought  her  arts  and  experience 
to  bear  with  more  effect  on  Squire 
Dubbley  than  on  the  Curate.  The 
thoroughly  subjugated  Squire,  after 
being  compelled  to  see  all  the  females 
of  his  establishment,  under  fifty  years 
of  age,  replaced  by  the  most  witlicred 
frumps  to  be  found  in  those  parts,  had 

C*  led  to  his  fate.  His  adviser,  Mr. 
dy,  had  been  previously  dbposed 
of. 

Jennifer  had  no  sooner  established 
her  ascendancy,  than  she  proceeded  to 
exert  it  in  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Randy. 
Thus  alone  in  power,  she  was  not  long 
in  convincing  the  Squire  that  she  was 
quite  necessary  to  his  existence,  and 
his  sole  defence  against  a  horde  of 
plunderers.  The  Squire,  moreover, 
was  impressed  by  the  good  looks  of 
the  housekeeper,  to  which  the  Curate 
had  been  so  insensible ;  and  the  grand 
attack,  which  had  only  harassed  Jo- 
siah,  had  laid  the  unprotected  Squire 
at  her  feet 

lisdy  Lee,  I  am  loth  to  lose  you! 
Not  with  this  page  will  yoor  fonn 
pass  rustling  out  of  sight  ^ut,  reader, 
her  independent  life  has  ceased — her 
thoughts  are  now  centred  in  the  career 
of  another — and  a  chronicle  of  her 
deeds  and  aspirations  would  be  a  mere 
repetition  of,  to  you,  humdrum  happi- 
ness. Her  restlessness,  and  discon- 
tent, and  languor  are  no  more ;  she 
has  lost  even  the  memory  of  these 
smce  the  event  which,  like  this  last 
sentence  of  my  last  chapter,  has  put  a 
period  to  Ladt  Lee's  Widowhood. 
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Before  finishing  the  business  of 
the  old  MS.  corrector,  wo  may  be  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  a  case,  very  small, 
indeed,  but  somewhat  personal  to  our- 
selves, and  arising  out  of  these  discus- 
sions. In  Notes  and  Queries,  p.  169 
(August  20,  1853),  the  following  re- 
mark occurs:  '*The  critic  in  Black- 
Ufood  disclaims  consulting  Notes  and 
Queries ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  conve- 
nient disclaimer."  Good  Notes  and 
Queries,,  we  simply  regretted  that  it 
was  not  in  our  power  to  consult  your 
pages  when  writing  our  first  article 
on  the  New  Readings.  We  wished 
to  have  been  able  to  confirm,  or  rather 
to  complete,  a  reference  to  you  which 
Mr.  Singer  had  made  in  his  Vindica- 
tion of  Shakspeare.  But  unfortu- 
nately your  volumes  were  not  at 
hand;  for  you  need  scarcely  be  told 
that  we  provincials  cannot  always 
readily  command  the  wisdom  which 
emanates  from  your  enlightened  circle. 
But  why  Was  it  **a  convenient  dls- 
daimer?"  Good  old  ladies,  vou  surely 
cannot  think  that  we  would  purloin 
your  small  savings;  we  would  sooner 
rob  the  nest  of  a  titmouse.  No,  no ; 
believe  us,  we  have  no  heart  for  that 
We  did,  however,  at  first,  fear  that 
we  had  inadvertently  picked  a  small 
morsel — ^perhaps  ita  little  all — out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  sparrow;  and  our 
heart  smote  us  for  the  unintentional 
mikindness.  We  were  prepared  to 
make  any  amends  in  our  power  to  the 
defrauded  little  chuper.  We  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  discover  in 
what  we  may  have  wronged  any  of 
your  mild  fraternity,  provocative  of 
the  polite  insinuation  implied  in  your 
epithet  ^  convenient,"  and  we  find 
that  we  are  as  innocent  as  Uncle  Toby 
with  his  fly.  We  have  not  hurt,  even 
imdesignedly,  a  single  hair  upon  your 
buzzing  head. 

We  had  no  doubt,  at  first,  that  our 
offence  must  have  been  the  expression 
of  some  little  hmt  about  Sh^speare 
in  which  we  had  been  anticipated  by 
Notes  and  Queries.  And  accordingly, 
insignificant  as  the  point  might  be--- 
atfll  knowing  what  a  small  nibble  is  a 
peiiect  fortune  to  that  mmute  fry — 


we  were  prepared  to  acknowledge 
publicly  then-  priority  of  claim  to  any- 
thmg  we  might  have  said,  and  to  sto- 
mach their  not  very  handsome  appel- 
lative as  we  best  might.  But  how 
stands  the  case? — ^thus.  Some  time 
near  the  beginning  of  August,  Icon 
asks  Notes  and  Queries — "Has  any 
one  suggested,  *  Most  busy,  when  least 
I  do?'— (Tempest,  iii.  i.)  The  'it 
seems  surphisaeeJ'^  (The  complete 
line,  we  shoula  mention,  is — "Most 
busy,  least  when  I  do  itJ^)  That  is 
a  very  plain  question,  and  Notes  and 
Queries  answers  it,  at  first,  correctly 
enough — ^"  Yes,"  says  he,  "  this  reading 
was  proposed  in  Blackwood's  Ma^a^ 
zine  for  August;"  that  is,  some  time 
before  the  query  was  put.  Notes  and 
Queries  then  goes  on  to  say — ''But 
Icon  will  also  find  the  same  reading 
tDiih  an  anterior  tUle  cf  nearly  three 
years,  together  with  some  good  rea- 
sons for  its  adoption,  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  vol.  ii.  p.  338."  Here,  then, 
we  had  no  doubt  that  we  had  been 
anticipated,  and  were  quite  ready  to 
make  restitution ;  for  Notes  and  Que- 
ries*  answer  seems  decisive.  But  stop 
a  little ;  just  give  him  tune  to  get  hu 
ideas  into  disorder,  and  we  shall  see 
what  will  turn  up.  He  goes  on  to 
say — ^"In  the  original  suggestion  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption of  surplusage  ;  the  word 
4t'  is  understooa  in  relation  to  la- 
bours." So  that  this  is  the  position 
of  Notes  and  Queries:  he  is  asked— 
Has  the  word  "  it"  been  ever  left  out 
of  a  certain  line  in  Shakspeare  ?  Yes, 
answers  he,  it  was  left  out  in  a  read- 
ing proposed  in  our  volumes  Aree 
years  ago,  and  identical  with  one  latdy 
published  in  Blackwood — ^the  only  dif- 
ference, he  adds,  sotlo  voce,  between 
the  two  readings  being,  that  in  oars 
the  word  **  it"  is  not  left  out,  while  in, 
Blackicood's  it  is  ! 

So  that,  after  all,  our  whole  offence 
consists  in  not  having  been  anticipated 
in  this  reading  by  Notes  and  Queries. 
But  we  cannot  help  that  Why  should 
he  punish  us  for  his  own  want  of  sa- 
gacity? We  appeal  to  an  impartial 
public  to  take  up  the  cause  of  in- 
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jured  innocence  againat  this  oppressor, 
throughout  whose  pages  we  observe  a 
good  deal  of  nibbling  at  the  text  of 
Shakspeare.  The  teeth-marks  of  the 
little  vermin  are  just  perceptible  on 
the  bark  of  that  gigantic  trunk;  and 
the  traces  which  they  leave  behind 
are  precisely  such  as  a  mouse  might 
make  upon  a  cheese  the  size  of  Ben 
Lomond.  But  toe  have  not,  like 
Shakspeare,  the  hide  of  a  tree  or  a 
rhinoceros;  nor  are  we,  like  him,  a 
mountain  three  thousand  feet  high. 
The  small  incisor  has  consequently 
grazed  our  outer  cuticle,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  what  can  have 
provoked  our  puny  assailant  to  ques- 
tion,— not  our  competency  to  review 
the  old  MS.  cocrector,  for  this  too  he 
does,  and  this  he  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  do;  his  doing  it  is  a  matter  with 
which  we  have  no  concern — but  to 
impeach  our  disposition  to  deal  favrly 
and  honestly  towards  himself  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  new  readings. 
This,  we  say,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
do  without  very  good  cause  hieing 
shown.  Most  gladly,  to  get  rid  of 
the  little  nibbler,  would  we  have 
given  up  to  him  this  reading,  and 
any  other  pittances  of  the  kind,  to 
increase  his  small  stock  in  trade. 
But  he  cannot  make  out  any  title  to 
the  reading.  He  tries,  indeed,  hard 
to  believe  that  it  is  actually  his — he 
coaxes  it  to  come  to  him,  he  whistles 
to  it,  but  no— the  reading  knows  ita 
rown  master,  and  will  not  go  near  him ; 
whereupon  he  gets  angry,  and  bites 
%u.  He  charts  us  with  finding  it 
convenient  to  ignore  his  wisdom — ^that 
is  without  being  ignorant  of  something 
in  his  pages,  which,  however,  he 
confesses  is  not  to  be  found  within 
any  of  their  four  comers.  Bat  oven 
supposing  that  all  which  Notes  and 
Queries  implies  we  are  guilty  of 
could  be  inade  out— only  conceive 
its  being  canvenieTU  for  a  man  not 
to  know — ^that  is,  to  pretend  ignor- 
ance—of something  which  may  have 
been  written  on  Shakspeare,  or  on 
any  other  subject,  by  these  commen- 
tators on  **  Here  we  go,  up,  up,  up,'* 
&c.  I  nniere  is  a  complication  of  ab- 
surdity in  the  idea  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  unravel,  and  which  defies  all 
power  of  face.  For  one  of  themselves 
to  have  said  that  it  might  be  conveni- 
ent for  a  man  to  know  and  profit  by 
their  small  sayings  and  doings,  would 


have  been  ludicrous  enough ;  but  how 
any  man  should  find  a  convenience— 
that  is  to  say,  an  advantage — in  mU 
knowing,  or  rather  in  pretending  not 
to  know,  how  this  innocent  people  are 
employing  themselves — ^thia  is  a  con- 
ception which,  in  point  of  naitefe, 
appears  to  us  to  be  unequalled  by  any- 
thing out  of  i£sop*s  Fables.  How 
would  it  do  for  them  to  call  them- 
selves  "  Crnals  and  Queries  t"  We 
recommend  that  new  reading  to  thoir 
consideration. 

Wo  arc  not  sure,  however,  that  this 
small  community  is  so  very  innocent 
after  all.  Connected  with  this  very 
readmg,  "  Most  busy,"  &c.,  they  have 
been  guilty  of  as  much  mala  fides  as 
can  be  concentrated  upon  a  point  ao 
exceedingly  minute.  To  propose  a 
new  reading  without  having  the  re- 
motest conception  of  its  meaning,  is  to 
deserve  no  very  great  credit  as  a  cri- 
tic ;  yet  this  is  wlmt  Gnats  and  Queries 
has  aone.  He  (or  one  of  his  many 
pin-heads  symbolised  by  A.  E.  B.), 
saw  {Gnats  and  Queries,  vol.  ii.  p.  338), 
that  the  construction  of  the  line  was, 
"Most  busy,  when  least  I  do  it"— or, 
as  he  explains  it,  "Most  busy,  when 
least  employed."  But  how  does  he  ex- 
plain that  again? — he  actually  makes 
the  word  "  busy"  apply  to  Ferdinand's 
thoughts.  He  says  "Is  it  not  those 
delicious  thoughts  (of  Miranda)  *  most 
busy'  in  the  pattses  of  (Ferdinand's) 
labour,  making  these  pauses  still  more 
refreshing  and  renovating?"  So  it 
seems  that  the  thoughts  of  Miranda 
refresh,  not  Ferdinand's  labours,  bat 
his  idleness;  and  that  he  is  "most 
busy"  in  thinking  upon  her,  not  when 
he  IS  hardest  at  work,  but  when  he 
is  sitting  with  his  hands  across.  Aa 
if  that  circumstance  would  have  been 
any  motive  for  him  to  go  to  work: 
it  would  have  been  the  very  contnry. 
It  would  have  kept  him  from  his  bu 
bour.  If  this  be  not  the  most  senseless 
reversal  of  Shakspeare's  plain  mean- 
ing ever  proposed  by  any  mole-eyed 
interpreter,  we  promise  to  eat  Mr.  Col- 
lier's old  MS.  corrector  without  salk 
Yet  A.  £.  B.  claims  to  hunself  credit 
for  having,  to  some  extent,  antici- 
pated our  new  reading;  to  the  ex- 
tent, that  is,  of  seeing  that  the  word 
when  should  be  placed  in  (constrning) 
before  the  word  least.  But  what  does 
that  si^pify,  when  he  had  not  the  re- 
motest mkung  of  the  meaning  !    More 
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than  that.  The  true  and  only  mean- 
ing of  the  line  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plained in  Blackwood's  ^Mi^azine  for 
August  last,  p.  186.  A.  £.  6.  has  seen 
that  explanation — ^yet  ho  still  not  only 
takes  credit  for  the  new  reading,  but 
he  makes  no  apology  for  his  antece- 
dent senselessness.  We  call  that  mala 
Jldfss.  And  further,  he  aggravates  the 
criminality  of  his  dulness  Ly  referring 
to  a  passage  in  Cicero  (quoted  in 
Gnats  and  Queries,  vol.  iii.  p.  229,) 
which  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
reading,  and  can  only  serve  to  throw 
the  reader  off  the  true  scent  Alto- 
gether, for  so  small  a  matter,  this  is 
as  complicated  a  case  of  stupidity, 
and  of  something  worse,  as  ever  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  public.  We 
may  just  add,  what  we  only  recently 
discovered,  that  Mr.  Collier  had  in- 
serted the  original^ text  of  the  line, 
"  Most  busy,  least  whien  I  do  it,"  in 
his  edition  of  Shakespeare  published 
some  ten  years  ago ;  but  then  he  de- 
serves just  as  little  credit  for  this  as 
H.  E.  B.  does;  because  his  note,  as 
midit  very  easily  be  shown,  and  as 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who 
reads  it  along  ^th  Blachoood^s  Ma- 
gazine, p.  186,  is  directly  at  variance 
with  his  text. 

But  we  have  kept  the  old  Cor- 
rector too  lon^  waiting.  Begging 
pirdon,  we  shall  now  attend  to  his 
mterests,  taking  him  mildly  in  hand, 
—At  least  at  first 

Titus  Ahdronicus. — Act  I.  Scene 
3. — ^To  change  "  set  abroad  "  into  set 
airroach  may  be  permissible ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary.  In  the  following  line 
(Act  IL  Scene  I,)  the  alteration  is  most 
decidedly  for  the  worse : — 

"The  woods  are  rathlen,  dread/til,  de«f  and 

dQlL" 

«  Dreadful "  is  altered  by  the  MS.  cor- 
rector to  dreadtess—eL  veir  unpoetical, 
indeed  senseless  substitution. 

We  cannot  accept  the  corrector's 
rhymingphraseology  in  Ad  IL  Scene  2. 
No  man  has  any  buaness  to  rewrite 
Shakespeare  after  this  fashion.  The 
liberty  which  this  scourer  of  the  old 
text  here  takes  with  the  play  is  just 
another  of  the  numerous  proofs  that 
his  design  was,  not  to  restore  their 
binguaffe,  but  merely  to  popularise  it 
Dine^  however,  for  "drive,"  in  the 
line, 


'*  The  bonada 
Should     driw    upon     thjr     new     transformed 
limbe,"  {Act  IL  Scene  S.) 

is  a  very  sensible  emendation,  and  one 
which  we  are  disposed  to  recommend 
for  the  text,  "drive"  being  very 
probably  a  misprint  Possibly  also 
"breeder"  (Act  IV.  Scene  2)  may  be 
a  misprint  for  burthen,  which  the  cor- 
rector proposes,  and  to  which  we  have 
no  very  great  objection.  The  best 
part  of  the  change  of  the  words,  "  Not 
far  one  Muliteus'*  into  "not  far  hence 
Muli  lives,"  is  due  to  Steevens:  the 
MS.  corrector's  contribution  being 
very  unimportant 

Act  IV.  Scene  4.— The  flow  of  the 
following  line,  as  printed  in  the  com- 
mon editions,  is  much  more  easy  and 
idiomatic, 

*'  My  lords,  you  .know  at  do  the  rightful  gods," 

than    the    corrector's    substitution — 

**My  lords,  you  know,   the  rightful  gods  no 
lees," 

Nothing  further  of  any  mark  or  like- 
lihood presents  itself  in  the  corrcctiona 
of  this  play.  The  emendations  are 
generally  insignificant ;  but  in  one  in- 
stance, and  perhaps  two,  they  may 
deserve  some  approbation. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. — Act  I.  Scene 
1. — We  never  can  accept  puffed  bi 
lieu  of  "  purged  "  in  the  lines — 

with  the  fume  of 


"Love   is   a  smoke, 

•ighs. 
Being  pm^dj  a  fire  sparkling  in  loren'  eyes." 

Ui^ed,  as  proposed  by  Johnson,  is 
infinitely  better  than  puffed;  but  no 
change  is  required. 

In  the  following  lines,  the  MS.  cor- 
rector's amendment  seems  to  us  to  be 
no  improvement  either  upon  the  com- 
mon or  the  original  text  The  text 
of  the  quarto  1697  is  this  (Romeo  is 
speaking  of  Rosaline) — 

"•Shemnotgehit 
With  Cupid's    arrow;  she  hath    Dian's    wit, 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  ami*d, 
From    lore's    weak    childish    l>ow  she    liTea 


that  is,  disenehanied.  Tlie  ordhaary 
reading  is  **  unharm'd  "  for  "  unchann- 
ed,"  and  it  affords  a  very  excellent 
and  obvious  sense.  Tlie  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  eneharmed — i  e,  en- 
chanted. But  If  ai^  one  is  dissatis- 
fied with  "unharmed,"  we  think  he 
will  do  more  wisely  to  fall  back  on  the 
primitive  reading,  rather  than^  espouse 
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the  MS.  corrector's  emendation.  It 
seems  more  natural  to  say  that  a  per- 
son is  disenchanied  from  the  power 
of  love  by  the  shield  of  chastity,  than 
to  say  that  she  is  enchanted  therefrom 
by  means  of  that  protection. 

The  following  remark  by  Mr.  Collier 
puzzles  us  excessively.  Scene  4,  in 
the  fine  description  of  Queen  Mab,  this 
line  occurs — 

u  Sometime     she     gallop*     o'er   a     courtier'* 
HUM." 

But  "courtiers"  have  been  already 
mentioned.  "To  avoid  this  repeti- 
tion" says  Mr.  Collier,  "Pope  read 
^lawyer's  nose;'  but  while  shunning 
one  defect  he  introduced  another,  for 
though  the  double  mention  of  *•  cour- 
tiers is  thus  avoided,  it  occasions  the 
double  mention  of  lawvers.  In  what 
way,  then,  does  the  old  corrector  take 
upon  himself  to  decide  the  question  ? 
He  treats  the  second  *  courtier's '  as  a 
misprint  for  a  word  which,  when  care- 
lessly written,  is  not  very  dissimilar — 

*  Sometime    the    gallope    o'er   a     cotuueUer** 

noee, 
And  then  ^e  dreams  of  imeliing  out  a  suit.' 

That  counsellors^^  continues  Mr.  Col- 
lier, "and  their  interest  in  suits  at 
court,  should  be  thus  ridiculed,  cannot 
be  thought  unnatural."  But  are  not 
counsellors  lawyers?  and  is  not  this 
precisely  the  same  blunder  as  tliat 
which  Mr.  Collier  condemns  Pope  for 
having  fallen  into?  Surely  Queen 
Mtib  must  have  been  jralloping  to 
some  purpose  over  Mr.  Collier's  nob, 
when  ho  forgot  himself  thus  marvel- 
lously. It  seems  that  there  must  be 
a  repetition,  and  therefore  it  is  better 
to  let  it  fall  on  the  word  "courtiers" 
than  on  the  word  "lawyers,"  or  its 
synonym  am7ise//ors, — ^for  "courtiers" 
is  the  original  text. 

Act  IL  Scene  2. — ^We  are  so  wedded 
to  the  exquisite  lines  about  "the 
winged  messenger  of  heaven," 

"When  he  beetrides  the    laxy-jpaeing  cloads. 
And  aaiU  upon  the  buaom  of  the  atr,*^ 

that  it  is  with  the  utmost  unwilling- 
ness we  consent  even  to  the  smallest 
change  in  their  expression.  But  it 
seems  that  "lazy-puffing"  (an  evi- 
dent misprint)  is  the  reading  of  the 
old  editions;  and  this  goes  far  to 
prove  that  **lazy^passing"  (the  MS. 
correction)  is  the  genume  word-^the 
long  IT  having  been  mistaken  by  the 
compositor  for  £  Although  as  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  periuips  of  assodation, 


we  prefer  "lazy-pacing,"  still  lasf- 
passinff  is  very  good,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  authentk 
reading.  We  agree  also  with  Mr.  Col- 
lier in  thinking  that "  unbusied  youth" 
for  "  unbruised  vouth  "  (Ad  //.  Seem 
3)  comes,  as  he  says,  "within  the 
class  of  extremely  plausible  emenda- 
tions." "  Weak  dealing"  (  scene  4,)  in 
the  mouth  of  the  nurse,  may  very  well 
be  a  malavropism  for  **  wicked  deal- 
ing," and  tnerefore  the  text  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed.  The  MS.  corrector 
is,  perhaps,  right  in  his  alteration  of 
the  line  about  Juliet's  cheeks  (Scene 
6,)  where  the  nurse  says — 

<«  They'll  be  in  scarlet  strmg^  at  my  iMwa." 

For  "straight  at  any,"  ho  reads, 
"  straightway  at  my.^  But  the  point 
would  require  further  consideration 
before  the  change  can  be  reconunended, 
with  certainty,  for  the  text 

Act,  IIL  Scene  2. — In  this  scene 
there  occurs  one  of  the  most  disputed 
passages  in  the  whole  of  Shakespeare, 
and  one  on  which  conjoctaral  emen- 
dation and  critical  explanation  have 
expended  all  the  resoun*e8  both  of 
their  ingenuity  and  their  stupidity, 
vnthout  reaching  any  very  memorable 
result,  except  in  one  instance,  which 
we  are  about  to  mention  with  hearty 
commendation.  The  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  lines  where  Juliet 
says— 


''Spread    thy   cloee 
night, 
KioMiMy 


curtain,    loTe-peifoimiaf 


That  RioMiMy**  eyes  may  wink,  and  Roaae 
Leap  to  theee  arms  untalked  of  and  unseen.** 

Who  is  ^*- Runaway^^  1  He  is  a  pfin- 
ter's  (not  devil  but)  blunder,  says  the 
old  corrector;  we  should  read  ens- 
mies.  Those  may  read  enemies  who 
choose.  We  certainly  shall  not — no, 
not  even  at  the  bidding  of  Queen  Vie- 
toria  herself.  We  sludl  not  turn  our- 
selves into  a  goose  to  please  the 
ghost  of  an  old  amateur  play-corree- 
tor,  though  he  should  keep  rapping 
at  us  till  his  knuckles  are  worn  out 
Read  Rumourers,  says  Mr.  Singer. 
No,  Mr.  Singer,  we  will  not  read  Bu- 
numrers.  Read  this  thing,  taid  read 
that  thing,  say  other  wise  authorities : 
no,  gentiemen,  we  shall  not  read  any- 
thing except  what  Shakespeare  wrote, 
and  we  £71010  for  certain  that  the 
word  which  he  wrote  was  "Run- 
away's," just  as  it  stands  in  the  books ; 
for  we  learnt  this  from  a  medium  ; — 
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J 68,  and  the  mediam  was  the  Rev. 
f  r.  Halpin,  who,  in  the  **  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers,"  vol.  ii.,  has  proved 
to  our  entire  satisfaction  that  the  text 
calls  for,  and  indeed  admits  of,  no 
alteration.  There  could  not  be  a 
happier-chosen  or  more  expressive 
wonl  than  **  Runaway's,^  as  here 
employed. 

Mr.  Halpin  rather  fritters  away  his 
argument,  and  is  not  very  forcible; 
but,  coupled  with  one's  own  reflec- 
tions, he  is  altogether  convincing. 
The  salient  points  of  the  argument 
may  be  presented  shortly  as  follows : 
First,  "Runaway"  holds  the  text: 
he  has  the  title  which  accrues  from 
actual  possession  Secondly,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Runaway  is 
the  general  and  classical  sobriquet 
for  "  Cupid."  Thirdly,  Cupid  was  a 
most  important  personage  in  all  ept- 
thalamia.  Fourthly,  important  char- 
acter though  he  was,  he  could  not  be 
altogether  depended  on  for  secrecy: 
and  therefore,  fifthly,  it  was  highly 
desirable,  for  various  considerations 
(at  least  so  thought  Juliet,)  that  the 
night  s'lonld  be  so  dark  that  even 
Cupid  should  not  be  able  to  see  very 
far  beyond  the  point  of  his  own  nose ; 
in  order,  sixthly,  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  tell  tales,  or  «*talk^  of  what 
he  had  "seen." 

That  is  the  first  or  main  portion  of 
the  argument  It  proceeds  on  the  sup- 
position that  Cnpia  has  eyes.  In  that 
case,  says  Juliet,  it  would  be  highly 
proper  that  ho  should  "  wink ;"  and  as 
there  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  little 
rascal  will  do  so,  unless  he  cannot 
see,  it  is  further  highly  desirable  that 
the  night  should  be  as  black  as  the 
brows  of  John  Knox  himself.  The  se- 
cond and  merely  auxiliary  part  of  the 
argument  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  Cupid  has  no  ci/«*— "Or,"  says 
Juliet,  a  little  farther  on—"  or  if  Love 
(t.  e,  Cupid)  be  blind ;"  why,  then,  so 
much  the  better;  "it  best  agrees 
with  ni^t;"  in  other  words,  a  blind 
Cupid  is  fully  a  safer  master  of  cere- 
monies than  is,  all  things  considered, 
one  that  can  see. 

Finally,  supposing  the  Cupid  here 
referred  to,  to  be  not  a  blind  but  a 
seeing  one,  will  any  person  inform  us 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the 
"  winking  Cupids"  spoken  of  in  Cym- 
Mine,  II.  4,  unless  "winking"  was, 
at  times,  a  very  important  duty  on 

VOL.  LXXIV.  28 


the  part  of  this  functionary  ?  Unless 
this  was  part  of  his  office,  the  words 
referred  to  have  no  meaning  what- 
ever. It  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  our  poets,  and  also  by 
the  world  at  large,  as  highly  becom- 
ing— ^indeed,  as  absolutely  necessary* 
— ^that  a  seeing  Cupid  should .  pos^ 
sees  a  marvellous  alacrity  in  "wink-^ 
ing,"  brought  about  either  by  his  own 
sense  of  the  essential  fitnesses  of 
things,  or  by  what  some  moralists 
hare  termed  the  feeling  of  propri- 
ety, or  by  the  darkness  of  the  cir- 
cumambient night  The  latter  was 
the  interposing  medium  to  which 
Juliet  chiefly  trusted.  Who  can  now 
doubt  that  Cupid  is  "  Runaway,"  and 
that  "Runaway"  was  Shakespeare's 
word  1  We  have  omitted  to  say  any- 
thing in  explanation  of  the  classical 
nickname.  One  word  may  suffice. 
The  urchin  was  constantly  runninf; 
away  from  the  apron  strings  of  his 
mother  Venn?,  and  getting  himself 
into  scrapes. 

Act  III  Scene  6.— The  MS.  aUera- 
tion  of  "brow"  into  bow  is  by  no 
means  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
lines  where  Romeo  says — 

"  I'll  S&7  yon  grev  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow.'* 

Why  should  "Cynthia's  brow"*  be 
not  as  unexceptionable  an  expression 
as  the  *'  morning's  eye  "  ?  To  take  the 
words,  "These  are  news  indeed!" 
from  Juliet,  and  to  give  them  to  Lady 
Capulet,  is  to  spoil  the  consistency  of 
the  dialogue.  This  alteration  proves 
that  the  old  corrector  has  been  no 
very  attentive  student  of  his  great 
master.  Lady  Capulet  says  to  her 
daughter  Juliet — 

"  Bat  now  TU  tell  thee  Joyful  tHingt,  girl.'* 

She  then  informs  her  that  the  gallant 
Count  Paris  is  to  make  her  a  joyful 
bride  "early  next  Thursday  mom." 
Juliet  protests  against  the  match,  and 
winds  up  by  exclaiming,  "  These  are 
news  indeed !  *' — ^the  roost  natural  and 
appropriate  observation  which  could 
be  made  in  the  circumstances.  Yet 
Mr.  Collier  cal's  the  MS.  correction 
which  assigns  these  words  to  Lady 
Capulet  a  "judicious  arrangement" 

Act  iV,  Scene  2. — Becoming  love  for 
"  becomed  love,"  is  a  specimen  of  the 
corrector's  system  of  modernising  the 
text 
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Act  V.  Scene  l.--"If  I  may  trost," 
says  Romeo, 

••  If  I  may  trust  the  flaUering  truA  of  sleep, 
My    dreams   presage    some  Joyful  news    at 
hand." 

The  MS.  corrector  reads — 

'*'  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  death  of  sleep," 

vrhkh  Mr.  Collier  defends  on  the  ground 
of  what  follows  in  Romeo's,speech — 

**'  I  dreamt  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead, 
<Strange  dream  !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave 

to  think.) 
And  breath'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips 
That  I  revived — and  was  an  emperor." 

But  if  the  **  death,"  of  which  the  cor- 
rector supposes  Romeo  to  speak,  has 
any  reference  to  the  death  of  which  he 
has  dreamt,  what  a  ludicrous  and  un- 
meaning epithet  the  word  ^flatter- 
ing" is!  Flattering  death!  Why 
flattering?  It  is  the  most  senseless 
adjunct  that  could  be  employed  in  the 
place.  It  was  his  revival  from  death 
by  the  kisses  of  Juliet  that  formed  the 
•*  flattering"  part  of  his  dream.  This 
emendation,  therefore,  must  be  dis- 
missed as  a  most  signal  failure.  Mr. 
Singer's  suggestion,  though  not  neces- 
sary, is  bettf  r.  He  reads,  ^  the  flat- 
tenng  soother  sleep."  But  the  text 
ought  to  be  allowea  to  stand  as  it  is. 
«  The  flattering  truth  of  sleep"  merely 
means^-the  pleasing  truth  promised 
to  me  in  dreams. 

Scene  3. — We  conclude  our  obser- 
Tations  on  this  play  with  the  remark, 
that  there  is  no  neceHsity  whatever 
for  changing  "outrage"  into  outcry 
in  the  line  where  the  Prince  says— 

*'  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while." 

All  who  are  present  have  been  driven 
nearly  distracted  by  the  tragedies  they 
are  called  upon  to  witness,  and  there- 
fore the  meaning  undoubtedly  is — 
***  seal  up  the  mouth  of  distraction  for 
a  while." 

"  Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities." 

TiMON  OF  Athens.— Arf  /.  Scene  1 . 
— The  commentators  have  been  very 
generally  at  fault  in  their  dealings 
with  the  following  line.  The  cynical 
Apemantus  says — 

"  Heavens,  that  I  were  a  lord  ' 
Timon. — ^What  wouldst  thou  do  then,  Ape- 
mantus 1 

wfjMiiumltM.— Rven  as  Apemantus  does  now 
>~hate  a  lord  with  my  heart. 
TVaum-^What,  thyself? 


m^pemantut. — Ay. 
lYiwm.— Wherefore  ? 

m^pemantut.—That  J  had  no  angry  toil  to  hem 
lord.  * 

Warburton  proposed,  "that  I  had 
so  hungry  a  wit  to  be  a  lordJ"  Monk 
Mason  suggested,  "that  I  had  an 
ang}y  wish  to  he  h  lord.''  The  MS. 
corrector,  combining  these  two  read- 
-ings,  gives  us,  *^that  I  had  so  hungry 
a  wish  to  be  a  lord."  Dr  Johnson  says, 
"  The  meaning  may  be — ^I  should  hate 
myself  for  pcUienify  enduring  to  he  a 
lard.  This  is  ill  enough  expressed. 
Perhaps  some  happy  change  may  set 
it  right  I  have  tried  and  can  do  no- 
thing, yet  I  cannot  heartily  concur  with 
Dr.  Warburton."  Warburton's  emen- 
dation is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
MS.corrector's — and  therefore  we  have 
Dr.  Johnson's  verdict  against  its  ad- 
missibility. His  own  interpretation  is 
unquestionably  right,  although  he  gave 
it  with  great  hesitation.  No  change 
whatever  is  required.  The  passage 
is  perfectly  plain  if  we  take  '*  to  be  " 
as  standing  for  **in  being."  "That 
I  had  no  angry  wit  in,  being  a  lord.^ 
It  is  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  my  life 
to  cherish  a  savage  disposition;*  bat 
in  consenting  to  be  a  lord  I  should 
show  that  I  had  in  a  great  measure 
foregone  this  moroseness  of  nature-^ 
and  tiierefore  ^  I  should  hate  myself, 
because  I  could  have  had  no  angry  wit, 
no  splenetic  humour  upon  me,  when  1 
consented  to  be  a  lord." 

Scene  2. — Dr.  Delius  (of  whom  fa- 
vourable mention  has  been  made  in 
our  second  article)  deals  very  sensibly 
with  the  following  case.  *^  At  Timon*s 
table,"  says  he,  **  Apemantus  declares 
himself  to  be  a  water-drinker,  because 
water,  unlike  strong  drink,  never  leads 
a  man  into  crime.    He  says — 

*  Here's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sutiwr; 
Honest  water,  which  never  lef   a  man  in  the 
mire." 

The  old  corrector,  hankering  after 
rhymes,  changes  *  sinner'  into  fire. 
But  had  Apemantus  indulged  in  such 
an  unutterable  platitude  at  Hmon'a 
banquet,  as  the  remark  that  water  wot 
not  fire,  the  rest  of  the  guests  would 
most  assuredly  have  tamed  him  to 
the  door.  What  shall  we  say  when 
we  find  Mr.  Collier  seriously  believing 
that  Shakespeare's  word  WBsJJre.'"* 
Well  done, Doctor! 


*  Vide  Alt§  handsehriftlkhe  Emendationm  zum  Shakespeare. — P.  93. 
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Act  IL  Scene  2. — A  construction 
▼ery  similar  to  the  one  we  lately  met 
with  (to  bCj  for  in  being)  occurs  m  the 
following  lines,  which  certainly  require 
no  amendment  Flavius,  Timon's 
steward,  complaining  of  his  master's 
extravagance,  says  that  he 

"  Takes  no  account 
How  thin);*  go  from  him,  nar  resumes  no  Cftra 
Of  what  is  to  continue.    Nerer  mind 
Was,  tobe»o  unwise,  to  be  so  kind." 

The  corrector  reads — 

**  Takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him,  no  rtservt ;  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue.    Never  mind 
Was  rure/y  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind." 

^  To  take  no  reserve  **  is  snrely  more 
awkward  and  ungrammatical  than  the 
language  which  Shakespeare  employs. 
And  as  for  the  substitution  surelxL  it 
is  very  far  from  being  required.  The 
construction  is — ^never  did  a  mind  ex- 
ist, being  so  unwise,  in  order  to  be  so 
kind. 

These  two  lines  as  amended  by  the 
old  corrector — 

"He  did  reprove  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  be  did  but  move  an  argument" 

seem  to  be  an  improvement  upon 

"He  did  hAave  his  anger,  ere  *twas  spent. 
As  if  he  did  but  prove  an  argument." 

The  old  copies  rend  **  behoove."  But 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  alter  the  re- 
ceived text  without  further  delibera- 
tion. We  cannot  accept  Mr.  Singer's 
behood. 

Act  IV,  Scene  2.— Flavins,  when 
his  master  is  ruined,  moralises  thus, 

**  O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings 
us! 

Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  ex- 
empt. 

Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 

WhoM  be  so  mock'd  with  glory  7  or  to  live 

But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 

To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  com- 
pounds, 

But  only  painted,  like  his  varnished  friends." 

If  the  expression  of  these  verses  be 
somewhat  elliptical,  they  are  quite  in- 
telligible, and  the  MS.  corrector  cer- 
tainly does  not  improve  them.  He 
writes  the  four  last  lines  thus — 

**  Who*d  be  so  mocked  with  glory,  as  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship,  and  revive 
To  have  his  pomp  and  all  state  cvmfireAefub, 
But  only  painted  like  his  varnished  friends." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  ^  to  be  so 
mocked  with  glory  as  to  live  bnt  in  a 
dream  of  frSndJnp  f^  A  man  may 
be  so  mocked  with  glory  as  lb  live 
only  in  a  dream   of  glory.     But  a 


dream  of  friendship  is  nonsense — or« 
rather,  the  change  of  •'or"  into  as, 
makes  nonsense  of  the  passage.  The 
other  changes  are  not  so  irrational, 
but  they  are  quite  unnecessary,  and 
cannot,  in  any  respect,  be  recommend- 
ed for  the  text 

Scene  3. — To  change  •*  a  bawd"  into 
abhorred^  as  the  MS.  corrector  has 
done,  proves  that  he  was  unable  to 
construe  the  English  language.  Wo 
shall  merely  refer  our  readers  to  Dr. 
Johnson^s  note  on  the  place,  which 
explains  it  thoroughly. 

in  this  same  scene  Timon  rebukes 
Apemantus  in  these  terms — 

"Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  fortune's  tender 
arm  . 

With  favour  never  clas pM  ;  but  bred  a  dog. 

Had'st  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath,  pro- 
ceeded 

The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  af^ 
,        fords 

To  such  as  may  the  passive  iruns  of  it 

Freely  command,  thou  would*st  have  plungM 
thyself 

In  general  riot." 

Mr.  Collier  writes,  ^''The  passive 
drugs '  of  the  world  surelu  cannot  be 
right.  Timon  is  supposmg  the  rich 
and  luxurious  to  be,  as  it  were,  suck- 
ing freely  at  the '  passive  diigs '  of  the 
world,  and  an  emendation  in  manu- 
script which  merely  strikes  out  the 
superfluous  letter  supports  this  view 
of  the  passage,  and  renders  needless 
Monk  Mason's  somewhat  wild  cdfijeo- 
ture  in  favour  of  drudges"  Reader, 
look  out  the  word  ''drug'*  in  Jolm- 
son's  Dictionary — a  work  which  does 
not  deal  much  in  wiid  conjectures,  and 
which,  whatever  its  disparagers  may 
say,  is  still  the  best  authority  goinff 
for  the  use  and  meaniog  of  the  EnglisE 
language — ^and  you  will  find  that  one 
of  the  meanings  of**  drug"  is  drudge. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  drugge 
is  the  old  way  of  spelling  drudse^  and 
just  as  little  can  there  be  a  doubt  thai 
"drugs"  in  the  passage  before  us 
means  drudges.  To  **  command  "  the 
dugs  of  the  world,  would  indeed  be  a 
vrild  way  of  speaking. 

Scene  4. — ^In  the  following  lines, 
where  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  right 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  living  for 
the  crimes  of  the  dead,  Shakespeare 
writes, 

"  All  have  not  offended  ; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  nai  square  to  take 
On  those  that  are,  revenge." 

For  "  not  sqaare  *'  the  new  reading  is 
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"b'tnot  Bevere."  Thk  smacks  reir 
decided!?  of  more  modero  times— and 
is  a  marked  instance  of  our  corrector's 
attempt  to  popularise  his  author.  **  Not 
square  "  of  course  means  not  just. 

JuLros  C^sAB. — Xct  L  Scene  2. — 
In  his  comments  on  the  corrections  of 
this  play  Mr.  Collier  makes  an  unfor- 
tunate commencement.  He  says, "  The 
two  following  lines  have  (dtoays  been 
printed  thus — 

*  When  could  thaf  saj,  till  now,  that  talked 

of  Rome. 
That  her   wide  tpaUu  encompass'd  bat  one 

mani* 

This  reading  has  never^  we  believe, 
^been  doubted."  No  man  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  examined  all  the  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare.  But  surely  Mr. 
Collier  might  have  been  acquainted 
With  Theobald's  (1773),  and  the  com- 
mon variorum  (1785),  in  both  of  which 
« walls "  is  printed  in  the  text,  with- 
out a  word  of  comment,  as  requiring 
none.  Or  if  he  had  not  examined 
these  editions,  surely  his  remark  was 
somewhat  precipitate  that  ** walks" 
had  been  alioays  printed  in  the  text, 
and  had  never  been  doubted.  We 
have  never  seen  an  edition  containing 
"walks" — ^but  we  shall  not  venture 
to  assert  that  no  such  edition  exists. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the 
change  of  "  walks  "  into  "  walls  "  is 
news  at  least  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
is  a  correction  which  every  child  would 
make  the  instant  the  passage  was  laid 
before  him. 

We  quote  the  following  from  Mr. 
Collier  for  the  sake  of  the  remark 
with  which  it  concludes.  "  The  MS. 
corrector,"  he  says,  "requires  us  to 
make  another  change  which  seems 
even  less  necessary,  but  at  the  same 
time,  is  judicious : 

*  Bnitus  had  rather  be  a  villaf^er, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome, 
Under  that  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us.' 

Under  such  hard  conditions,  sounds 
better,  followed  as  it  is  by  *this 
time,'  but  this  is  perhaps  a  matter  of 
discretion,  and  we  have  tio  means  of 
knotoing  whether  the  writer  of  the 
notes  mirfit  not  here  be  indulgmg  his 
taste."  This  implies — and  there  are 
many  such  insinuations  throughout 
Mr.  Collier's  book— that  we  have  the 
means  of  knowing  that  the  corrector  . 
did  not  exercise  merely  his  own  dis- 


cretion, in  the  majority  of  bis  emen- 
dations, but  had  undoubted  authori^ 
for  his  cutting  and  carving  on  the  text 
But  what  means  have  we  of  knowing 
this?  None  at  all.  Sometimes  the 
corrector  restores  the  readings  of  the 
old  quartos  and  of  the  foho  1623; 
but  that  is  no  proof  that  his  other 
corrections  have  any  guarantee  be- 
yond his  own  caprice.  There  is  no 
external  evidence  in  their  favour,  and 
their  manifest  inferiority  to  the  re- 
ceived text,  in  almost  every  instance 
of  importance,  shows  that  their  inter- 
nal evidence  is  just  as  defective.  In- 
deed, as  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  we 
have  the  means  of  knowing  that,  in 
almost  every  case,  the  old  corrector 
was  "  exercising  merely  his  own  dis- 
cretion," or  rather  indiscretion.  We 
admit  that  in  a  few  minor  instances  the 
changes  are  slightly  for  the  better, 
as,  K>r  instance,  the  alteration  of 
''make"  into  mark  in  these  lines 
{Act  II  Scene  1)— 

"This  shall  morik 
Oar  purpose  necessary,  and  not  enrloas." 

But  wherever  our  corrector  attempts 
an  emendation  of  any  magnitude,  he, 
for  the  most  part — indeed,  we  may 
say  always— signally  fails,  as  has 
been  already  abundantly  shown;  and 
he  fails,  because  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  apparently  doubtful  cases 
out  of  every  thousand,  the  text  stands 
in  no  need  of  any  alteration. 
Act  IIL  Scene  1. — ^How  vilely  vul- 

farised  is  Csesar's  answer  to  Artemi- 
orus^  by  the  corrector's  way  of  put- 
ting it.  Artemidorus,  pressing  for- 
ward to  deliver  his  warning  to  Caesar, 
says, 

"Mine'  a  suit 
That  touches  Caasar  nearer." 

Ceesar's  dignified  answer  is, 

"What  touches  us   ounel^  ahall   be  last 
served." 

The  words  put  into  his  mouth  by  the 
MS.  corrector  are, 

"That  touches  us  ?  ourself  shall  be  last  serred." 

The  taste  of  this  new  reading  will  not 
find  many  approvers,  we  should  think, 
when  it  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  old. 

Perhaps  the  corrector  is  right  in 
giving  the  words, "  Are  we  all  ready," 
to  Casca,  instead  of  Caesar,  to  whom 
thev  are  usually  assigned ;  but  Ritson 
haa  long  ago  pointed  out  the  propriety 
of  the  change.   We  can  accept  cn»ic4- 
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ings  !n  place  of  ooucbmss.  **LafP  of 
children  for  **love  of  children,"  has 
been  already  recommended  by  Dr. 
Johnson. 

I  Act  IV,  Scene  3.— For  «*new.add. 
ed,**  Mr.  Singer  suggests  new-aided^ 
which  is  eertoinly  much  better  than 
the  MS.  correction  riete^hearted ;  but 
no  ehanffe  is  necessary. 

Act  V.  Scene  1. — ^The  old  reading, 
•*  sxcord  of  traitors,"  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  new,  **tiH)rd  of  traitors." 
*•  Forward"  for  "former"  is  another 
instance  of  the  corrector's  attempts  to 
modernise  the  text  The  same  may 
be  said  of  term  for  **  time."  We 
admit,  however,  that  <*  those  high 
powers"  reads  better  thas'*'  some  high 
powers." 

At  the  close  of  the  play,  Antony 

fiays  of  Brutus. 

"  Tkls  waf  the  noblett  Bomaii  of  them  ftll. 
All  the  eoaspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  ereat  Cmar  ; 
He.  only,  in  a  general  honest  thoaght, 
•Aid  common  good  to  ail,  made  one  of  them.'* 

We  are  told  to  read, 

"  Re  only  in  a  genemu  honest  thought 
Cy  oomnion  good  to  all" 

This,  however,  is  not  Shakespeare 
speaking  his  own  lang-uage,  but 
Shakespeare  popularised.  **  A  general 
honest  thought"  is  a  comprehensive 
honest  thought ;  and  we  may  be  ab- 
solutely certain  that  **  general"  is  the 
poet's  word.  If  the  MS.  corrector 
could  be  brought  to  life  and  examined, 
we  are  convinced  be  would  admit  that 
he  was  merely  adapting  Shakespeare 
to  his  own  notions  of  the  taste  and 
capacities  of  a  popular  assembly. 

Macbeth. — Act  L  Scene  1. — When 
Ross  enters  suddenly,  with  tidings  of 
the  victory  gained  oy  Macbeth  and 
Banqao  over  the  Norwegians,  Lenox 
exclaims, 

*•  What  a  haste  looks  thnragh  his  eyas  !  io 
should  he  look 
That  aeoM  to  tptak  things  strange." 

A  hypercritical  objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  words,  **  seems  to  speak," 
inasmuch  as  Ross  has  not  yet  spoken. 
Dr.  Johnson,  deserted  for  a  moment 
by  his  usual  good  sense,  would  read 
« that  teems  to  speak."  **  He  looks 
like  one  that  is  big  with  something  of 
importance " — a  phrase  savouring 
much  more  of  the  great  lexicographer 
than  of  the  great  poet     The  MS. 


corrector  proposes,  "that  comes  to 
speak."  This  is  very  flat  and  pro- 
saic. Mr.  Singer  says  that  **  seems  is 
to  be  received  in  its  usual  sense  of 
appears."  This  is  worse  and  worse. 
Malone  lon^  ago  informed  us  that  *'  to 
speak"  stood  for  about  to  speak,"  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  right  **  To 
speak"  is  not  the  present,  but  ths 
future  infinitive.  **  So  should  he  look 
that  seems  on  the  voint  of  speaking 
things  strange."  No  change  is  re- 
quii^. 

Scene  4.— The  king,  on  meeting 
Macbeth  after  his  victory  over  the 
rebels,  thus  expresses  his  obligations 
to  him. 

*'  Would  thou  hsd'st  less  deserved. 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  paj- 

ment 
Might  have  been  mmeJ' 

We  believe  the  meanlnff  of  this  to  b«p 
''that  the  larger  share^  both  of  thanks 
and  payment,  might  have  come  from 
my  side.  As  it  is,  I  still  owe  you 
more  than  yon  can  ever  owe  me.** 
To  change  *^  mine"  into  more  is  qoito 
uncalled  for. 

Scene  5. — ^The  MS.  corrector  pro- 
poses iflankness  for  **  blanket,"  in  the 
lines  where  Lady  Macbeth,  revolving 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  says, 

*'  Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  iinioke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it 

makes ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  Uenkei  of  the 

night. 
To  cry,  Hold!  hold!*' 

The  darkness  prayed  for  is  the  thich' 
est  that  can  be  procured,  and  there* 
fore  the  word  **  blanket"  is  highly  sp> 
propriate.  It  has  a  stiflinj^  effect  oi^ 
the  imagination,  which  the  genenU 
term  blankness  has  not 

Scene  7.— The  next  alteration  pro^ 
posed  seems  to  us  to  be  a  case  of  ffreat 
doabt  and  difficulty — one  in  which  • 
good  deal  may  be  said  on  both  skiea 
of  the  question.  Macbeth  says  to  hii 
lady,  who  is  pressing  him  strongly  0 
commit  the  murder. 

"  Pr*ythee,  peace, 
1  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man, 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 
Ueg  Jr.— What  beati  was't,  then. 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  t 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man. 
And  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  yo« 

would 
Be  so  much  more  than  man." 
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The  MS.  corrector,  changing  one  letter 
converts  "beaat"  into  boosts  where- 
upon Mr.  Singer  suya,  "  Who  Itould 
bave  imagined  that  any  one  famiiiar 
with  the  poet,  as  Mr.  Collier  tells  us 
be  has  been  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
eould  for  a  moment  entertain  the  ab- 
surd chono^e  of  *  beast'  to  boast  in  this 
celebrated  passage  r  Here  Mr.  Singer 
expresses  himseif,  as  we  think,  a  great 
deal  too  strongly.  In  better  taste  is 
Mr.  John  Forster's  defence  of  the  re- 
ceived reading.  He  says  (we  quote 
from  Mr.  Dyce,  p.  124),  with  great 
good  sense  and  propriety,  **  Here  Mr. 
Collier  reasons,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
without  sufficient  reference  to  the  con- 
text of  the  passage,  and  its  place  in 
the  scene.  The  expression  immedi- 
ately preceding,  and  eliciting  Ladv 
Macbeth's  reproach,  is  that  in  which 
Macbeth  declares  that  he  dares  do  all 
that  may  become  a  man,  and  that  who 
dares  more  is  vone.  She  instantly 
takes  up  that  expression — If  not  an 
•fikir  in  which  a  man  may  engage, 
what  beast  was  it'  then  in  himself  or 
others  that  made  him  break  this  en- 
terprise to  her?  The  force  of  the 
passage  lies  in  that  contrasted  word, 
and  its  meaning  is  lost  by  the  proposed 
substitution."  We  admit  the  force  of 
this  reasoning,  and  it,  together  with 
the  consideration  that  beast  is  the 
word  actually  in  possession  of  the 
text,  rather  mclines  us,  though  not 
without  much  hesitation,  to  prefer  the 
old  reading.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  the  contrast  of  the  beast  and  the 
man  may  have  been  an  accident  due 
to  the  carelessness,  or  perhaps  an 
alteration  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
printer.  There  is  to  our  feelings  a 
stronger  expression  of  contempt,  a 
more  natural,  if  not  a  fiercer  taunt  in 
boast  than  in  "beast'*  "  What  vain 
braggadocio  fit — what  swaggering  hu- 
mour was  it,  then,  that  made  you 
baeak  this  enterprise  to  me  ?"  ^  There 
jb  nothing  in  Mr.  Dyce's  objection, 
that  Macbeth  had  not  previously 
Taunted  his  determination  to  murder 
Duncan.  He  certainly  had  broken 
the  project  to  his  wife  both  by  letter 
and  in  conversation,  and  that  pretty 
strongly  too,  as  is  evident  from  her 
words, "  Nor  time  nor  place  did  then 
adhere,**  that  is,  when  he  first  broached 
the  subjvct,  "yet  you  would  make 
both" — that  is,  you  would  make  both 


time  and  place  bend  to  the  furtherance 
of  your  design,  even  when  they  were 
not  in  themselves  ripe  and  suitable. 
And  even  though  Macbeth  had  not 
announced  his  project  in  a  boastful 
manner,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
lady,  disgusted  bv  his  vacillation, 
should,  in  her  excited  state,  upbraid 
him  as  an  empty  boaster,  and  a  con- 
temptible poltroon.  Tried  by  their 
intrinsic  merits,  we  regard  "boaat* 
as  rather  the  better  reading  of  the 
two ;  and  if  we  advocate  the  reten- 
tion of  "beast,"  it  is  only  on  the 
ground  that  it,  too,  afibrds  a  very 
good  meaning,  and  is  de  facto  the 
text  of  the  old  folios. 

Act  IIL  Scene  4.— The  following 
passage  has  occasioned  some  discus* 
sion  among  the  commentators.  Mac- 
beth addresses  the  ghost  of  Banquo, 

"Approach  thou  like  the  raiTRed  Rassian  bear. 
The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger  ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerrec 
Shall  never  tremble  ;  or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword  : 
If  trembling  1  inkihU,  then  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.'» 

This  is  the  common  reading,  or  at  least 
was  so  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  "  Inhahil^  says  Henley, "  ia 
the  original  reading,  and  it  needs  no 
alteration.  The  obvious  meanmg  i^^ 
should  you  challenge  me  to  encounter 
you  in  the  desert,  and  I,  through  fear, 
remain  trembling  in  my  castle,  then 
protest  me,"  &c.  Home  Tooke  {^Diver- 
sions  of  Purify,  ii.  p.  55)  slightly  varies 
this  reading  by  placing  the  comma  after 
theny  inste^  of  after  inkabiL 

"  Dare  roe  to  the  desert  with  thy  swordt 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then  ;»>- 

I.e.,  if  then  I  do  not  meet  thee  there ; 
if  trembling  I  stay  at  home,  or  within 
doors,  or  under  any  roof,  or  within 
any  kabiiation ;  if  when  you  call  me 
to  the  desert,  I  then  house  me,  or 
through  fear  hide  myself  from  thee  in 
any  dwelling—  * 

'<  If  trembling  I  do  Aoiue  aw  then,  protest  me," 
Probably,  then,  the  best  is, 

"  If  trembling  I  inhehU  then,  protest  me,  &e. 

At  any  rate,  the  MS.  corrector's  pro- 
saic substitution — *^  If  trembling  I  ex* 
hibit,^  ?.e.,  if  I  show  any  symptoms  of 
trepidation,  cannot  be  listened  to  for 
a  moment. 
Act  IV,  Scene  1,— The  MS.  conee- 
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tor  alters  Tory  properly  **  Rebellious 
dead  "  of  the  old  copies,  into 

'<  J2fMlum*f  htad  rise  never  Ull  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise." 

Theobald  hod  got  the  length  of  chaog- 
ing  "  dead "  into  liea'U  but  the  altera- 
tion of  "rebellioua"  into  rebell'on^s  is 
due  to  the  old  corrector,  and  it  is  de- 
cidedly an  improvement 

When  Macoeth  has  resolved  to  seize 
Macduff's  castle,  and  put  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  sword,  he  exclaims— 

'*  This  deed  VU  do  before  this  purpose  cool, 
But  no  more  tigfdg  V* 

The  MS.  corrector  proposes  flights^ 
and  not  without  some  show  of  reason. 
Macbeth  has  junt  been  informed  that 
Macduff  has  fled  to  England,  and  the 
escape  has  evidently  discomposed  him, 
as  placing  beyond  his  reach  his  most 
deadly  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  is 
supposed  by  the  MS.  corrector  to  ex- 
elsum,  **  No  more  flights !  I  must  take 
care  that  no  more  of  that  party  escape 
me."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mac- 
beth, a  minute  before,  has  been  in- 
veighing agunst  the  witches.  He 
says — 

*'  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride, 
And  damned  all  that  trust  them  *" 

So  that  *'But  no  more  sights"  may 
mean,  I  will  have  no  more  dealings 
with  these  infernal  hags.  The  word 
**  But"  seems  to  be  out  of  place  in 
connection  with  ^  flights" — and  there- 
fore we  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  old 
reading. 

Scene  3.— Malcolm,  speaking  of  him- 
self, says — 

"  Tn  whom  I  know 
All  the  ptirticnlars  of  rice  so  grafted, 
That  when  they  shall  be  open'd,  black  Mac- 
beth 
Shall  seem  as  pure  as  snow." 

*  Here,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  «*  as  has 
been  said  on  many  former  occasions, 

*  opened*  affords  sense,  but  so  inferior 
to  that  given  by  the  correction  of  the 
folio  1632,  that  we  need  not  hesitate 
in  concluding  that  Shakespeare,  car- 
rying on  the  figure  suggested  by  the 
word  '  grafted^  as  applied  to  fruity 
must  have  written — 

*  That  when  they  shall  be  rtpenai,  black  Mac- 

beth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow.'  " 

But  does  not  Mr.  Collier  see  that  the 
metaphor  is  one  which  does  not  turn 
upon  fruit  at  all,  but  that  it  turns  upon 
flowers  ?     And  who   ever   heard   of 


flowers  ripening  ?  That  the  allusion  is 
to  flowers  is  obvious  from  this,  that 
Malcolm's  vices  are  said  to  surpass 
Macbeth's  in  their  colour,  ^  Com- 
pared with  me,  black  Macbeth  shall 
seem  as  pure  as  snow.^^  What  confu« 
sion  of  ideas  can  have  put  fruit  into 
the  dunderhead  of  the  corrector,  and 
what  obliquity  of  judgment  should 
have  led  Mr.  Collier  to  affirm,  that 
**  opened"  affords  a  sense  so  inferior 
to  ripenedy  it  is  very  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. In  his  appendix,  Mr.  Col- 
lier says,  •*  an  objection  to  ripened  in- 
stead of  '  opened,'  may  be,  that  Mal- 
colm is  representing  these  *  particu- 
lars of  vice'  in  him  as  already  at  matu- 
rity." Not  at  all ;  that  would  have 
been  no  objection.  His  vices  were 
immature,  but  their  immaturity  was 
that  of  flowers,  and  not  that  of  fruits. 
So  that  Mr.  Collier  is  equally  at  fault 
in  his  reasons  for  and  in  his  reasons 
agfiinst  the  word  **  opened."  This  is 
not  pretty  in  a  man  who  has  some 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Shakespearian  scholars  of  tht 
day. 

The  MS.  corrector  in  no  way  re- 
deems his  character  by  suggesting  a 
decided  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the 
line  where  Macduff  says  to  Malcoim-^i 

♦•  Yon  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty." 

Read  enjou,  says  the  corrector.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  **  convey"  is  the 
right  word — only  we  had  better  punc- 
tuate the  line  thus, 

"Convey  your  pleasures    in,— a  apacioaa 
plenty  ;" 

t.  e.  Gather  them  in, — ^an  abundant 
harvest 

Act  V.  Scene  2,— In  the  lines  iq 
which  the  unsettled  condition  of  Mac« 
betb's  mind  is  alluded  to,  the  corrector 
proposes  a  specious  though  far  from 
necessary  amendment, 

"  But  for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule." 

The  MS.  correction  iscour.«e;  1.0.  course 
of  action,  which  is  distempered  by  the 
shattered  condition  of  his  nerves.  But 
**  cause"  fits  the  place  perfectly  well, 
if  taken  for  his  affairs  eenerally, 
his  whole  system  of  procedure;  and 
therefore  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
text  ought  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Scene  3.  In  the  Ime  where  Macbeth 
says — 
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••  Thii  pHib 
Will  cheer  me  erer,  or  dissent  me  now," 

we  ajmrove  of  the  enbetitation  of 
cftatr  for  **  cheer,"  as  proposed  long 
ago  bv  Bishop  Percy,  and  now  se- 
conded by  the  MS.  corrector.  But 
we  see  no  good  reason  for  changing 
**  stuff"  into  g;rirfi  in  the  line 

**  Cleanse  the  stnfied  bosom  of  that  perilous 

ttuff 
Vhich  weighs  upon  the  hetrt" 

There  seems  to  haye  been  but  little 
grid"  on  the  part  either  of  the  tyrant 
or  his  lady ;  and  the  repetition  of 
"stufl^d"  and  **  stuff  is  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Shakespeare. 

Scene  4. — Malcolm  says  of  Mac- 
beth's  followers — 

*For  where  there  is  advantage  to  he  < M«fi» 
Both  more  and  less,  have  given  lum  the 
revolt ;» 

that  is,  where  any  advantage  is  held 
•at,  or  '^  to  be  given"  to  Uiem,  both 
strong  and  weiSt  desert  Maebeth's 
standard.  The  MS.  corrector  oro- 
poses  **  advantage  to  he  gotten ;  a  bet- 
ter reading,  which  has  ouen  been  sup;^ 
gested,  is  **  advantage  to  he  gained^ 
and  this  we  regard  as  more  suitable 
to  modem  notions;  but  we  counsel 
ao  change  in  the  text,  because  the  old 
reading  was  to  a  certainty  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare. 

The  latinism  of  farced,  t.e.,  stuffed 
out,  for  ^  forced,"  has  not  a  shadow  of 
probability  in  its  favour.  Macbeth 
says  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him — 

"Were  they  not  forctd  with  those  that  should 
be  ours. 
We  might  have  met  them,  dareful,  beard  to 
beard.** 

"  Forced,"  says  Mr.  Singer  very  pro- 
perly, **  is  used  in  the  sense  of  re-in' 
forcedP  Neither  can  we  accept  qxmUed 
for  **  cooled,"  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  MS.  corrector,  in  these  lines 
where  Macbeth  says — 

"The  time  has  been  ray  senset  would  have 
eoot'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek  ;  and  mj  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't" 

**  My  senses  would  have  eooUST — that 
is,  my  nerves  would  have  thrilled  with 
an  icy  shudder.  The  received  text  is 
quite  satisfactory. 

Hamlet. — Act  I.  Scene  2. — In  con- 
iiitency  with  the  verdict  just  given, 


we  must  pronounce  the  following  new 
reading,  at  any  rate,  reasonable. 

Horatio,  describing  the  effect  of  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  upon  Ber- 
nardo and  Marcellus,  tells  Hamlet,  as. 
the  quartos  give  it-— 

**  They  dUtOTd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.'* 

The  folios  read ''bestilled."  The  MS. 
correction  is  htchiWd,  And  this  we 
prefer  to  bestilled.  It  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  Macbeth^s  expression — 

**  My  senses  would  have  cmTd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek." 

Shakespeare  probably  knew  that 
"  jelly"  was  gelu,  ice.  But  •*  distilled,'* 
the  common  reading,  affords  quite  aa 
good  a  meaning  as  SechiUed,  and  there- 
fore, as  this  word  has  authority  in  its 
favour,  which  bechiUed  has  not^  we 
advise  no  alteration  of  the  text. 

Scene  3.— We  think  that  the  old 
corrector  was  right,  when  he  changed 
**  chief"  into  <^ice  in  the  lines  where 
the  style  in  which  Frenchmen  dress  ia 
alluded  to— 

"And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and 

station 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chef  la 
that"  ^ 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies. 
The  modem  editions  read  more  intel- 
ligibly— 

"Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that.'* 

"Chief"  for  chiefly.  But  we  prefer 
the  MS.  correction — 

**Are  of  a  most  select  and  generova  tkaiee  in 
that," 

both  as  affording  better  sense,  and  as 
coming  nearer  the  old  text  than  the 
received  reading  doea. 

In  the  same  scene,  Polonius  says  to 
his  daughter— 

**  I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time 
forth, 
Have  you  so  tlanJtr  any  moment's  leisure. 
As  to  give  words,  or  talk  with  the  lonA 
Hamlet." 

We  believe  that  **  slander''  here 
means  abuse,  misuse,  and  therefore 
we  prefer  the  received  text  to  squan^ 
der,  the  reading  of  the  MS.  corrector. 

Scene  6. — ^The  ghost  says — 

**  Thus  was  I  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  de»> 
jM/cAU" 
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The  margiDfi  read—* 

*'Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dw 

which  may  be  mora  strictly  firnimma* 
tical  than  the  other.  Bot  ^  despatch- 
ed'* is  more  forcible,  and  indicates  a 
more  summary  mode  of  procedure. 
••Despatched,"  says  Mr.  Dyce,  **  ex- 
presses the  suddenness  of  the  bereave- 
ment" The  quartos  read  •^deprived*" 
which  is  quite  as  good  as  despoiled. 
Act  11.  Scene  2. — Hamlet  sayfr-* 

"  For  it  cennot  be 
But  I  am  pigeon  lirered,  and  lack  frail 
To  make  opjptmtian  better,  or  ere  this 
I  should  bare  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  tills  «laTe*8  offal." 

The  margins  have  the  weakness  to 
propose  "to  make  transgre<sion  bit- 
ter!" We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
the  mild  Mr.  Dyce  ••  lacks  not  gall  to 
make  sensele'is  criticism  bitter."  He 
says,  ••  This  alteration  is  nothing  less 
than  viUanous,  Could  the  MS.  cor- 
rector be  so  obtuse  as  not  to  perceive 
that  'lack  gail  to  make  oppression 
bitter,'  means  lack  gall  to  make  me 
feel  the  bitterness  of  oppression?"  Mr. 
Singer  proposes  off^ess/on,  which  is 
lust  one  half  as  baa  as  transgres^ixm. 
Why  cannot  the  commentators  leave 
well  alone? 

Act  IIL  Scene  3.— To  change 
••  prize"  into  purse  in  the  expression, 

"  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law," 

simply  shows  a  dogged  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  old  corrector  to  be 
more  perversely  idiotical  than  we  can 
believe  that  his  stars  doomed  even 
him  to  be.  The  king  is  speaking  of 
his  usurped  crown  and  dominion  as 
his  ••  wicked  prt2»."  Mr.  Collier  having 
put  on  livery  in  the  old  corrector's 
service,  has,  of  course,  nothing  for  it 
but  to  assent.  He  says,  •"  We  need 
no  great  persuasion  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  read  vurse*^ 
Do  not  suppose,  Mr.  Collier,  ttiat  we 
are  going  to  be  gulled  by  that  remark 
— you  yourself,  we  are  convinced, 
never  swallowed  so  bitter  a  pill  as 
that  new  reading,  in  all  your  born 
days. 

Art  IIL  Scene  4.— The  MS.  cor- 
rection,  ••I'll  sconce  me  even  here," 
says  Polonius,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  ordinarv  reading,  ••  I'll  sHence  me 
even  here.*^  This  reading  was  also 
proposed  not  long  ago  by  Mr.  Hunter. 


Act  IV,  Scene  3.-— In  the  next,  Mr. 
Collier  is  not  ouite  so  sure  of  his 
ground,  and  well  may  he  distrust  it 
He  says,  '•The  next  emendation  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  per- 
haps  of  adoption.  The  king  asks  Ham- 
let where  Polonius  is  at  supper,  and 
the  answer  ia  this  in  the  quartos — 

"  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  Is  eaten ; 
a  certain  convocation  of  pplitk  worms  are  even 
at  him.  Your  worm  is  the  only  emperor  for 
diet,"  *c. 

The  corrector  treats  us  to  ••  a  con- 
vocation of  palated  worms,"  which  is 
a  view  of  the  subject  we  cannot  at  all 
stomach.  If  there  is  any  one  word 
in  all  Shakespeare  which  we  can  be 
more  certain  of  than  another  as  hav- 
ing been  written  bv  himself,  the  term 
••politic,"  as  used  in  this  pUce,  Is 
tnat  word.  The  context,  ••convoca- 
tion," proves  this.  A  convocation 
is  a  kind  of  parliament,  and  does  not 
a  parliament  imply  policy?  ••  Politte" 
here  means  polite^  soctalf  and  die- 
criminating,  Mr.  Collier  advaneeft 
a  very  singular  argument  in  behalf  of 
paiaied,  ••If  the  text  had  always 
stood  •  palated  worms,'  and  if  it  had 
been  proposed  to  change  it  to  •  politio 
worms,'  few  readers  would  for  an  in- 
stant have  consented  to  relinquish  an 
expression  so  peculiarly  Shakespearw 
ian."  That  is  to  say,  if  we  had  the 
best  possible  reasons  for  thinking  thai 
Shakespeare  wrote  ••  palated,"  we 
should  not  be  disposed  to  alter  it. 
True ;  but  in  that  case  we  can  assure 
Mr.  Collier  that  our  forbearance  would 
be  occasioned  only  by  our  respect  for 
the  authentic  text,  and  not  by  our 
opinion  that  ••palated"  is  the  better 
word  of  the  two.  Palated  is,  in  every 
respect,  inferior  to  ••politic"— so  in- 
ferior, that  had  palated  been  the  text» 
we  should  strongly  have  suspected  a 
misprint,  and  hiul  ••politic"  stood  on 
the  margin  we  should  certainly  have 
recommended  it  for  favourable  consi- 
deration, as  we  have  done  several  of 
the  MS.  corrections  which  have  not 
nearly  so  strong  dauns  on  our  ap- 
proval. The  corrector  must  have  beeD 
very  oli.(or  very  young)  when  he  set 
do¥m  this  new  reading. 

EiHo  Leas. — Ad  I.  Scene  1. — Re- 
gan remarks  that  m  comparison  with 
her  Other's  wel&re— * 
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"  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  Joys 
That  the  most  precMiM  a^Mcre  of  sense  pos- 
sesses." 

The  MS.  corrector  reads  "precious 
»pW«,'*  which  Mr.  Singer  trumps  by 
playing  out  **  spacious  sphere."  Both 
of  these  new  readings  are  good,  con- 
sidered as  modem' sations  of  Shake- 
speare. But  the^old  text  is  not  to  be 
doubted :  it  is  quite  intelligible,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  disturbed. 
•*  Square"  means  compass,  area. 

In  the  following  passage,  too,  we 
advocate  the  retention  of  the  old  text, 
though  the  MS.  correction  is  plaus- 
ible— is  one  of  the  best  we  have  been 
favoured  with.  Cordelia  entreats  her 
father  to 

"  Make  known 
It  Is  no  vicious  blot,  mm-der,  or  foulness- 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonoured  ttep. 
That  hath  deprived  me  of  your  grace  and 
favour." 

Mr.  Collier  remarks :  **  Murder  (spelt 
murther  in  the  folios)  seems  here  en- 
tirely out  of  place;  Cordelia  could 
never  contemplate  that  anybody 
would  suspect  her  of  murder ;  she  is 
referring  to  '  vicious  blots*  and  '  foul- 
ness' in  respect  to  virtue,  and  there 
eannot,  we  apprehend,  be  a  doubt 
that  the  old  corrector  has  given  us 
the  real  language  of  Shakespeare 
when  he  puts  the  passage  thus — 

'  Make  known 
It  is  no  vicioas  blot,  wr  other  foulness,'  '* 

But  the  King  of  France  has  just  be- 
fore said — 

"  Sure  her  offence 
Must  be  of  no  such  unnatural  degieo 
That  monstera  it ;" 

that  is,  that  makes  a  monster  of  it- 
it  can  be  nothing  short  of  some  crime 
of  the  deepest  dye— ^and  therefore 
*•  murder"  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
much  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of 
Cordelia.  Stoop  for  "step,"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  corrector,  is  still  less  to 
oe  accepted.  Had  he  never  heard  of 
hfaux  pas  7 

Act  IL  Scene  4.— The  fool,  declar- 
ing  that  he  will  not  desert  his  master, 
sings— 

*•  But  I  will  stay  ;  the  fool  will  stay, 
i^nd  let  the  wise  man  fly. 
The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away, 
The  fool  no  knave,  perdy." 

Dr.  Johnson  proposed  to  correct  the 
two  last  lines  thus— « 


"  The  fool  turns  knave  that  runs  away, 
The  knave  no  fool,  perdy." 

And  the  MS.  corrector  does  the  same. 
Mr.  Singer,  however,  declares  **thai 
the  words  knave  and  fool  are  in  their 
right  places  in  the  old  text"  ^^9 
wish  that  he  had  explained  his  view ; 
for,  to  our  apprehension,  the  new 
reading  is  tlie  only  one  which  makes 
sense. 

One  or  two  very  small  amendments 
here  present  themselves*  which  on  the 
score  of  taste  are  not  altogether  ob- 
jectionable, but  the  superiority  of 
which  is  by  no  means  so  undoubted 
as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the 
text.  The  following  is  one  of  them — 
probably  the  best — Act  IV,  Scene  1, 
Edgar,  m  disguise,  says — 

"  Yet  better  thus,  and    known    to  be  con- 
temned, 
Than  still  contemned  and  flattered." 

The  meaning  is — 'tis  better  to  be  thus 
contemned  and  known  to  one's-self  to 
be  contemned— than  contemned,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  flattered  as  not 
to  know  that  you  are  contemned. 
The  old  corrector  proposes-— 

"  Yes,    better    thu    tmhwivn    to    be    con- 
temned," Ate., 

a  reading  (all  but  the  yes)  suggested 
long  ago  by  Dr.  Johnson— but  one  in 
no  respect  superior  in  merit  to  the 
common  text.  The  common  reading 
*•  our  mean  (i.  e.  our  mediocrity)  se- 
cures us,"  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  the  MS.  CDrrection  "our  wants 
secure  us."  We  confess,  however, 
a  predilection  for  the  **  lust-dieted 
man  that  braves  your  ordinance"  (the 
ordinance  of  heaven),  instead  of  the 
common  reading,  ^^  slaves  your  ordi- 
nance," although  this  is  defended 
by  Dr.  Johnson  against  Warburton, 
who  long  ago  proposed  the  word 
(braves)  which  appears  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  folio. 
Scene  6.— 

••  Behold  yond*  simpering  dame 
Whose   face  between    her  foiks   presageth 

snow, 
Who  mincet  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  bead 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name." 

"Who  mimics  virtue"  say  the  mar- 
gins, accommodating  Shakespeare  to 
the  tastes  and  understandings  of  a  de- 
generate period.  But,  *<who  minces 
virtue"  is  far  finer:  it  means,  who 
affects  a  nicety  of  virtue.    We  think 
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that  Dr.  Delias  is  wrong  in  preferring 
mimics, 

Edmir,  when  he  discovers  that  Go- 
neril  has  a  plot  upon  her  husband's 
life,  exclaims— 

**  Oh,  wuUstinfuUk''d  space  of  woman's  will! 
A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husbnnd*s  life, 
And  the  exchange  my  brother !  " 

The  corrector's  substitution — 

'  Oh,  UHextmgui$ked  blaze  of  woman's  will !  '* 

'may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  context,  be- 
sides being  villanous  rhodomontndo. 
The  context  lets  us  know  very  plainly 
what  the  meaning  of  the  nrst  line 
must  be.  *•  A  plot,"  says  Edgar,  **on 
the  life  of  her  husband,  the  best  of 
men!  and  a  marriage  with  my  bro- 
ther, the  greatest  scoundrel  unhanged ! 
Oh,  workings  of  woman's  will,  past 
all  finding  out— past  all  distinguish- 
ing!" **0h,  unfathomable  depth;" 
« Oh,  uninteUiffible  tortuosity; "  •' Oh, 
undistinguishable  limits;"  that  we 
believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  *^  Oh, 
undistinguished  space  of  woman^s 
will."  The  text  requires  no  amend- 
ment; and  we  would  merely  suggest 
ways  or  depth,  as  a  gloss,  and  not  as  a 
substitute  for  "space." 

Othello. — Act  L  Scene  1. — ^The 
old  corrector  sometimes  passes  over 
lines  which  present  intolerable  diffi- 
culties. We  wish,  in  particular,  that 
he  had  fiivoured  us  with  his  senti- 
ments on  that  line  which  has  baffled 
aJI  mankind,  in  which  lago  describes 
Cassio  as 

"  A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife." 

Difficulty  first,  Cassio  was  not  mar- 
ried! Difficulty  second,  Supposing 
him  to  be  married,  why  should  he  be 
either  almost  or  altogether  damned  in 
a  fair  wife  1  Difficulty  third.  Why, 
if  damned  at  all,  should  he  be  only 
almost^  and  not  comphtely^  dnmned'm 
her?  These  are  pomts  on  which  the 
old  scholiast  has  not  attempted  to 
throw  any  light.  Cassio,  it  is  well 
known,  had  a  mistress.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, then,  that  Shakespeare  should 
use  "wife"  in  the  sense  of  mistress 
or  woman  ?  That  supposition  might 
remove  the  difficulty.  As  it  is,  all 
attempts  to  amend  the  line  have 
hitherto  beeb  abortive.  It  still  stands 
the  opprobivm  crUicoitan. 


After  trying  his  hand  very  unsuc- 
cessfully on  one  or  two  passages,  tho 
MS.  corrector  comes  to  the  lines  in 
which  Desdemona  is  described  by  Ro- 
derigo  as 

"Tylnjc  her  duty,  beauty,  wit  and  fortunes, 
In  an  extravagant  and  wheding  stranger 
Of  here  and  everywhere." 

Mr.  Collier  says:  **Here  the  commen- 
tators have  notes  upon  'extrava- 
gant,' but  pass  over  *  wheeling* 
without  explanation,  although  very 
unintelligible  where  it  stands."  He 
then  remarks  that  ^  wheedling  (the 
MS.  correction  for  *  wheeling')  is  an 
important  improvement  of  the  text." 
Few  people,  we  imagine,  will  agree 
with  Mr.  Collier  in  thinking  either 
that  **  wheeling"  is  unintelligible,  or 
that  wheedling  is  an  improvement. 
"A  wheeling  stranger  of  here  and 
everywhere"  is  as  plain,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  poetical  a  periphrasis 
for  a  vagnbond  us  can  be  well  con- 
ceived. We  may  be  certain  that  the 
text  as  it  stands  is  the  language  of 
Shakespeare. 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  meet  with 
nothing  which  can  be'  recommended 
for  the  text,  and  little  which  attracts 
our  attention,  until  we  come  to  tho 
expression,  "  A  super-subtle  Vene- 
tian," which  is  lago's  designation  for 
Desdemona.  The  old  corrector  makes 
him  call  her  "a  super-supple  Vene- 
tian"! But,  if  his  own  good  taste 
could  not  keep  the  old  gentleman 
right,  surely  the  context  might  have 
done  so.  Fago  says  —  ^  An  erring 
barbarian  (i.e,  Othello)  and  a  super- 
subtle  Venetian"  (Le.  Desdemona). 
There  is  here  a  fine  opposition  be- 
tween barbarism  and  subtlety;  but 
what  opposition,  what  relation  of  any 
kind,  is  there  between  barbarism  and 
suppleness  ? 

Act  IL  Scene  3.  -Othello,  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  says— 

"And    passion   having   my    best   Judgment 


for  which  the  MS.  correction  is  quell- 
ed.  Mr.  Collier  says,  **  There  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  tho 
proper  restoration."  Whereupon  Mr. 
Singer  observes  pathetically — and  we 
quite  agree  with  him  —  "I  pity  the 
man  who  could  for  a  moment  think 
of  displacing  the  effective  and  now 
consecrated  word  coUied,    Its  obvious 
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meaning  is  darkened,  obfuscated;  and 
a  more  appropriate  and  expressive 
word  could  not  have  been  used.** 

Act  IV.  Scene  1.— Othello,  when 
the  pretended  proofs  of  Desdemona's 
guilt  are  accumulating  upon  him,  and 
just  before  he  falls  into  a  fit,  exclaims, 
"Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in 
such  shaiowing  passion  without  some 
instruction."  Johnson  thus  explmns 
the  place,  "It  is  not  words  which 
shake  me  thus.  This  passion  which 
spreads  its  clouds  over  me,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  ^ome  agency  more  than  the 
operaiwn  of  words :  it  is  one  of  these 
notices  which  men  have  of  unseen  ca^ 
lamities."  How  near  does  that  come 
to  Campbeirs  fine  line, 

"And  coming  events  cast  their  thadow$  bc- 
iore. 

Yet «  shadowing"  is  to  be  deleted,  and 
skuddenng  substituted  in  its  room. 
No,  no,  thou  shadow  — but  not  of 
Shakespeare— we  cannot  aflfbrd  to  be 
mulcteti  of  so  much  fine  poetry. 

5cme  2.— We  might  have  called  at- 
tention more  frequently,  as  we  went 
along,  to  many  instances  which  prove, 
what  we  have  now  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of,  that  these  new  readings  were 
never  at  all  intended  by  the  MS.  cor- 
rector to  be  viewed  ns  restorations  of 
Shakespeare's  text;  but  simply  as 
avowed  departures  from  his  language, 
admitted  innovations,  which  might 
better  suit  the  tastes,  as  he  thought, 
of  a  progenies  vitiosior.  That  they 
were  designed  as  restitutions  of  the 
tone  ShaKe8,)earian  dialect  is  a  pure 
hypothesis  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Collier. 
It  receives  no  countenance  whatever 
from  the  handiwork  of  his  corrector, 
whom,  therefore,  we  exculpate  from 
the  crime  of  forgery,  although  his  of- 
fences against  good  taste  and  common 
sense  remain  equally  reprehensible. 
Mr.  Collier,  we  conceive,  is  greatly  to 
blame  for  havmg  mistaken  so  com- 
pletely  his  protege's  intention.  As 
an  mstance  of  a  new  reading  in  which 
the  text  is  merely  modernised,  and 
certainly  not  restored,  take  the  follow- 
ing, where  Desdemona,  speaking  of 
Othello,  says, 

""'^sTick*^*  I  to^en  behaved,  that  he  might 
The  small'st  opinion  on  my  greatest  abuse  ?" 
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*'  The  small'st  opinion  on  my  hoH  \ 

The  latter  of  which  words  the  correc- 
tor changes  into  misdKd,aa  more  in. 
telligible  to  the  ears  of  the  groundlings 
subsequent  to  Shakespeare. 

Art  V,  Scene  2.— ^Emilia,  after  the 
murder  of  Desdemona,  declares  that 
she  will  not  hold  her  peace, 

"  No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  ncrtk.** 

The  old  quarto  reads  air.    The  BiS. 
corrector   reads   wind,     "Why,    we 
may  ask,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  «*  should 
the  old  corrector  make  the  change, 
inasmuch  as  no  reasonable  objection 
may  be    urged  against  the   use    of 
'north,'  which  be  deletes,  not  in  &- 
your  of  *  air'  of  the  quarto  1622,  bat 
in  favour  of  wind  7    We  may  presume 
that  he  altered  the  word  because  he 
had  heard  the  line  repeated  in  thmft 
manner  on  the  stage."    That  is  not  at 
all  unlikely.     Actors  sometimes  take 
considerable  liberties  with  the  text  of 
their  parts,  and  they  probably  did  so 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  as  well  as 
now.    A  player  might  use  the  norths 
or  the  air,  or  the  wM^  according  aa 
the  one  or  other  of  these  words  came 
most  readily  to  his  month.    But  that 
proves  nothing  in  regaid  to  the  au- 
thentic text  of  Shakespeare.    For  this 
we  must  look  to  his  published  works 
in  their  earliest  impressions.    We  at- 
tach little  or  no  importance  to  the 
mere  players'  alterations,  even  though 
Mr.  Collier  should  be  able  to  prove 
(what  he  is  not)  that  many  of  bis  cor- 
rector's emendations  were  playhouse 
variations,  for  these  were  much  more 
likely  to  have  had  their  origin  in  indi- 
vidual caprice  than  in  any  more  aa- 
thoritative  source. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra.— Xcf  L 
Scene  2. — Before  changing  the  follow- 
ing passage, 

••  Thp  present  pleiunre, 
Bt  revehuion  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself," 

we  should  require  better  authority 
than  that  of  the  MS.  corrector,  who 
reads, 

"The  present  pleasure, 
Btr  repetition  eouring,  does  beoome 
The  opposite  of  itself." 


This  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos. 
The  folios  have, 


This,  however,  is  one  of  his  most  spe- 
cious emendations.  But  the  woida, 
"by  revolution  lowering,"  are  suffi- 
ciently intelligible,— and  are  indeed 
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a  Tery  fine  poetical  expression  for  the 
instabnity  of  human  pleasure. 

Sc^nt  3. — ^AntoDV  says  to  Cleopa- 
tra, who  seems  to  doubt  bis  love, 

"  M J  precious  queen,  forbear, 
And   give   true   etidemx   to  his  love   which 

stands 
An  honourable  trial"— 

that  is,  bear  true  witness  to  my  love. 
The  MS.  corrector  changes  "evi- 
dence" into  credence^  as  better  suited 
to  the  popular  apprehension,  though 
much  less  pleasing  to  the  discriminat- 
ing reader.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
as  to  which  of  the  words  is  Shake- 
speare's. 

Scene  5. — "An  arm-gaunt  steed" 
has  puzzled  the  commentators.  Of 
all  the  substitutes  proposed,  termagant 
is  perhaps  the  best.    Anogant^  sug- 

fested  by  Mr.  Boaden,and  adopted  by 
[r.  Singer,  is  also  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Either  of  these  words  harmon- 
ises with  the  character  of  the  animal 
«*  who  neigh'd  so  high."  Sir  T.  Han- 
mer  and  the  old  corrector  read  onH" 
girt 

Act  11.  Scene  2. — In  the  description 
of  Cleopatra  in  her  barge,  it  is  said, 

"  The  silken  tackles 
SweU  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft 

hands 
That  yarely  frame  the  office." 

Mr.  Collier  says,  **  we  ought  undmibt- 
edlyy  with  the  old  corrector,  to  amend 
the  text  to 

*  8mM  with  the  touches   of  the  flower-soft 

hands,' " 

Truly  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes ! 
Scene  7. — "When  Anthony,"  says 
Mr.  Collier, "  during  the  debauch,  says 
to  Caesar,  *Be  a  child  o'  the  time,' 
Cseaar  replies  rather  unintelligibly, 

*  Bf$$est  it,  I'll    make  answer ;    but   I    had 

rather  fast 
From  all.  four  days,  than  drink  so  much  In 
one.' 

What  does  he  mean  by  telling  An- 
tony *  to  possess  it  V  "  His  meaning 
18  quite  obvious;  he  means,  Be  master 
of  U.  "Be  a  child  of  the  time," 
says  Antony.  **  Rather  be  its  master, 
Bay  I,"  rejoins  Caesar — a  sentiment 
much  more  likely  to  come  from  the 
lips  of  the  great  dictator  than  the 
paltry  rejoinder  which  the  old  correc- 
tor puts  into  his  mouth  —  **  Profess 
if* — ^that  is,  profess  to  be  the  child  of 
the  time. 


Acf  III,  Scene  4.— Antony,  com- 
plaining of  Caesar's  unjust  treatment, 
says, 

"  When  the  best  hint  was  giyea  him,  be  nU 

teok''t. 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth  ;" 

that  is,  when  the  most  favourable  re- 
presentations of  my  conduct  were 
made  to  him,  he  heeded  them  not,  or 
merely  put  on  the  appearance  of  at- 
tending to  them.  The  corrector  rends, 
"6tt/  looked;''  yet,  although  the  folio 
1623  has  **  he  not  loc^ked;'  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  text,  as  given 
above,  is  the  right  reading,  as  it  is 
assuredly  tlie  only  one  wMch  makes 
sense. 

Scene  6. — Caesar  expresses  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  want  of  cere- 
mony with  which  Octavia  has  been 
received  on  her  entrance  into  Rome. 

"  Bnt  you  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  hare  prcrentod 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which  left,  ua- 

shown. 
Is  often  left  unlor'd." 

For  "left"  the  corrector  reads  held, 
and  Mr.  Singer  proposes  felt.  But  if 
either  of  these  emendations  were 
adopted,  we  should  require  to  read, 
"  is  often  felt  unloving,'"  and  this  the 
measure  will  not  permit  We  there- 
fore stand  by  the  old  text,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  we  conceive  to  be — love 
which  is  left  unshown  is  often  left  un- 
returned.  "  Wrong  led"  is  better 
suited  to  its  place  than  wrongedy  the 
MS.  correction. 

Scene  11.  —  Enobarbus,  ridiculing 
the  idea  that  Caesar  will  accept  An- 
tony's challenge  to  meet  him  in  single 
combat,  says, 

"  That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  meag^irra,  the  full  Caesar  will 
Answer  bis  emptiness" 

that  is,  it  is  surprising  that  Antony, 
who  has  experienced  every  measure  of 
fortune,  has  drunk  of  her  fullest  as  well 
as  of  her  emptiest  cup  should  dream 
that  the  fuV  Caesar  will  answer  his 
emptiness.  Here  the  words  fuU  and 
emptiness  prove  to  a  demonstration 
that  ** measure"  is  the  right  word; 
yet  the  MS.  corrector  alters  it  to  misC" 
res !  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  in  his  sup- 
plementary notes,  **  Still,  it  may  be 
fit  to  hesitate  before  miseries  for  mea- 
sure' is  introduced  into  the  texf* 
We  see  no  ground  for  a  moment's 
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hesitation.  Miseries  is  seen  at  a  glance 
to  be  altogether  unendurable. 

In  the  same  scene,  somewhat  farther 
on,  we  think  that  the  word  deputation 
ought  to  take  the  place  of  "  disputa- 
tion." This  was  Warburton's  amend- 
ment; and  the  MS.  correction  coin- 
cides with  it. 

Act  IV,  Scene  4.— «  Antony,"  says 
Mr.  Collier,  *♦  enters  calling  for  his  ar- 
mour; *Mine  armour,  Eron;*  and 
when  the  man  brings  it,  Antony  is 
made  to  say  in  the  old  copies,  *  Put 
thine  iron  on ; '"  bat  sorely  it  ought  to 
be  as  a  manuscript  notes  gives  it,  ^  Put 
mine  iron  on.'*'  Not  at  all;  either 
word  will  do;  but  "thine"  is  more 
consonant  with  ordinary  usage.  A 
gentleman  asks  his  butler,  not  **  have 
you  cleaned  my  plate?"  but  "have 
you  cleaned  your  plate  ?"  meaning,  my 
plate  of  which  you  have  the  charge. 
Eros  had  the  charge  of  Antony's  ar- 
mour. We  agree  with  the  corrector, 
that  the  words,  "What  is  this  forf 
should  be  given  to  Cleopatra,  who  is 
assisting  to  buckle  on  Antony's  ar- 
mour, and  not  to  Antony,  to  whom 
they  are  assigned  in  the  varvtrum 
edition  1786.  "  Bear  a  storm"  for 
«  hear  a  storm,"  the  common  reading, 
is  a  very  unnecessary  change. 

Scene  8,—  Gests  (gesta,  exploits)  for 
"guests"  is  highly  to  be  commended 
in  the  lines  where  Antony  says, 

*'We  have  beat  him  to  hii  camp.    Run  one 

beforo 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  gtH*.^* 

This  emendation  by  the  old  corrector 
ought  to  take  its  place  in  the  text :  and 
he  should  get  the  credit  of  it,  although, 
as  a  proposed  reading,  it  may  be,  as 
Mr.  Singer  savs,  already  well  known. 

Scene  9. — Fore  sleep  mstead  of  "  for 
sleep,"  is  also  entitlea  to  very  favour- 
able consideration. 

Scene  12.—  Composed  for  "  disposed," 
is  the  text  modermsedy  not  restored. 

Scene  13.  Cleopatra  declares  that 
she  will  never  be  led  in  triumph  by 
Caesar,  as  an  object  of  scorn  to  the 
proud  patrician  dames. 

**Your  wife,  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
And  ttUlconchuian^  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me." 

How  good  is  that  expression  "still 
conclusion"!  That  lady  of  yours, 
looking  demurely  upon  me  with  her 
modest  eyes,  and  drawing  her  quiet 


inferences^  shall  acquire  no  honour  firon 
the  contrast  between  my  fate  with 
her  own.  And  yet  we  are  called  upon 
by  the  MS.  corrector  to  give  up  these 
pregnant  words  for  the  vapid  substi- 
tution of  "  still  condition .'"  This,  we 
suy,  is  no  fair  exchange,  but  down- 
right robbery. 

When  Cleopatra  and  her  women 
are  endeavouring  to  raise  the  dying 
Antony  into  the  monument,  the  Egyp 
tian  queen  exclaims, 

**Here*9  rport    indetdl     How    heavj    weighs 
my  lord." 

Johnson's  note  on  this  place  is  re- 
markable, as  an  instance  of  want  of 
judgment  in  a  man  whose  sagacity 
was  very  rarely  at  fault  He  says,  "  [ 
suppose  the  meaning  of  these  strange 
words  is,  ftere^s  tr&ing;  you  do  not 
work  in  earnest,^  No  interpreta- 
tion could  well  go  wider  of  tho  mark 
than  this.  Stevens  says  that  she 
speaks  with  an  "  affected  levity."  It 
would  be  truer  to. say  that  she  speaks 
from  that  bitterness  of  heart  which 
frequently  finds  a  vent  for  itself  in 
irony.  The  MS.  corrector  reads, 
**  Here's  port  indeed,"  which  Mr.  Col- 
lier explains  by  saying,  "  Here  Shake- 
speare appears  to  have  enjoyed  port 
as  a  substantive  to  indicate  weight" 
But "  it  would  astonish  me,  and  many 
more,"  says  Mr.  Singer,  "  if  Mr.  Collier 
should  succeed  in  finding  vort  used 
for  a  load  or  weight  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature."  We 
might  add,  that  even  although  autho- 
rity could  be  found  for  it,  the  pro- 
posed reading  would  still  be  utterly 
indefensible — 

"  Here's     port   (i.    e.    veight)    indeed  !    how 
heavy  weight  my  lord  !" 

This  is  as  bad  as  "  o^d  Goody  Blake 
was  old  and  poor."  Mr.  Singer  pro- 
poses, "Here's  support  mdeed," 
which  we  can  by  no  means  approve 
of,  as  it  seems  to  have  no  sense. 

Act  V.  Scene  2.— Although  the  text 
of  the  following  lines  is  not  very  satis- 
factory, we  greatly  prefer  it  to  the  old 
corrector's  amendment  Cleopatra, 
contemplating  suicide,  says, 

"  It  is  rreat 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds, 
Which    shackles  accidents,    and    bolti  up 

change ; 
Whieh  sleeps,  and  never  palatea  more  ths 

dung. 
The  beggar*s  nurse  and  Cvsar^.'* 
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"Dung**  here  is  probably  used  con- 
temptuously, and  must  be  taken  in  a 
wide  sense  for  food  in  general.  As 
broad  is  raised  from  manure,  man,  who 
lives  by  bread,  may  be  said  to  feed  on 
manure.  The  sense  prob.ibly  is — It 
is  great  to  do  the  thing  (suicide)  which 
causes  us  to  sleep,  and  never  more  to 
taste  the  produce  of  the  earth,  which 
nourishes  alike  Ciesar  and  the  beggar. 
The  MS.  correction  is  dug,  which  was 
long  ago  suggested,  and  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  mend  matters.  This 
new  reading  affords  no  extrication  of 
the  construction,  *«  which  sleeps," 
which  we  have  ventured  to  explain  as 
*' which  lay<  us  asleep,  and  co'ises  us 
never  more  to  palate  or  taste,**  &c. 
Scene  2. — 

"  A  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart  at  root," 

is  perhaps  judiciously  altered  into  **  a 
grief  that  smites."  The  old  copies 
read  "  suites."  This  emendation  was 
also  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Barron 
Field. 

Ctmbeline. — Act  I.  Scene  6.— 
"We  here  encounter,"  says  Mr.  Col- 
lier, ••the  first  MS.  emendation  of 
muck  value. ^  lachimo  has  remarked, 
that  the  marriage  of  Posthumus  with 
the  king's  daughter,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  divorced,  tends  to 
raise  Posthumus  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. "And  then  his  banishment," 
says  the  Frenchman.  "Ay,"  adds 
lachimo,  "and  the  approbation  of 
those  that  weep  this  lamentable  di- 
vorce under  her  colours  are  wonder- 
fully to  extend  him ;"  that  is,  his 
banishment,  and  the  approbation  of 
those  of  kis  wife's  party  (this  ia  the 
meaning  of  "  under  her  colours"),  who 
weep  this  lamentable  divorce,  help  to 
enhance  still  further  the  opinion  of  his 
merits.  The  old  corrector  thus  dis- 
figures the  passage:  "Ay,  and  the 
approbations  of  those  that  weep  this 
lamentable  divorce,  and  her  dofottrs, 
are  uont  wonderfully  to  extend  him." 
The  old  corrector's  mental  vision  does 
not  seem  to  be  capable  of  taking  in 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
text  at  once.  He  saw  that  the  verb 
"arp"  required  a  plural  nominative, 
hence  he  'reads  "  approbations."  But 
he  might  have  avoided  this  barbarism 
had  he  extended  his  optical  range,  to 


as  to  comprehend  the  word  "  banish- 
ment" in  the  preceding  speech.  The 
two  words,  *'  banishment "  and  "  ap- 
probation," are  surely  entitled  to  be 
followed  by  the  verb  "are." 

Of  a  piece  with  this  is  the  next. 
Posthumus  is  defjring  lachimo  to 
make  good  his  boast  that  he  will  over- 
come the  chastity  of  Imogen.  He 
says, "  If  you  make  your  voyage  up- 
on her,  and  give  me  directly  to  under- 
stand you  have  prevailed,  I  am  no 
further  your  enemy."  This  is  con- 
verted into,  "  if  you  make  goo  I  your 
vantage  upon  her,^'  &c.  And  this  is 
a  restitution  of  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare! 

Scene  7. — When  lachimo  is  intro>- 
duced  to  Imogen  he  exclaims, 

"  What,  are  men  mad  ?    Hath    natare  given 
them  eyci 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  trtip 
^     Of  sea  and  land,  which   can   distinguish 
'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above  and  the  twinned  stones 
Upon  the  numbrred  beach  ;  and  can  we  not 
Partition  malie  with  spectacles  so  precious 
Twixt  fair  and  foul  ?*' 

In  this  passage  cope  has  been  pro- 
posed for  "crop,"  and  unnumbered 
for  "numbered,"  by  several  of  the 
commentators,  and  among  them  by 
Mr.  Collier's  anonymous  corrector. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  in  neither  of 
the  places  ought  the  text  to  be  al- 
tered. Cope  is  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  '^vaulted  arch,"  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  set  aside  as  tautological. 
"Numbered"  is  more  difficult  Let 
us  consider  the  bearing  of  the  whole 
speech.  It  has  a  sinister  reference  to 
Posthumus,  the  husband  of  Imogen 
the  lady  in  whose  presence  the  speech 
is  uttered.  "How  can  Posthumus," 
says  lachimo,  "with  such  a  wife  as 
this— this  Imogen — take  up  with  the 
vile  slut  who  now  holds  him  in  her 
clutches  ?  Are  men  mad — with  senses 
80  fine  that  they  can  disUnguish,  or 
separate  from  each  other,  the  fiery 
orbs  above;  and  also  so  acute  that 
they  can  distinguish  between  the 
*  twinned'  (or  closely  resembling) 
stones  which  can  he  counted  upon  the 
beach;  'with  spectacles '— that  is, 
with  eyes^-80  precious,  are  they  yet 
unable  (as  Posthumus  seems  to  be)  to 
make  partition  'twixt  a  fair  wife  and  a 
foul  mistress  1"  The  words,  "  which 
can  distinguish  'twixt  the  fiery  orbs 
above  and  the  twinned  stones,"  do 
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not  mean  that  we  have  senses  so  fine 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  stars 
and  stones,  but  senses  so  fine  that  we 
can  count,  or  distinguish  from  one  an- 
other, the  stars  themselves;  and  can 
also  perceive  a  difference  in  the  peb- 
bles on  the  beach,  though  these  be  as 
like  to  one  another  as  so  many  peas. 
This  interpretation  brin^  out  clearly 
the  sense  of  the  ezpref'sion,  **  number^ 
€d  beach;"  it  means  the  beach  on 
which  the  pebbles  can  be  numbered ; 
indeed,  ore  numerically  separated  by 
us  from  each  other,  in  spite  of  their 
homogeneousness,  so  delicate  is  our 
organ  of  vision  by  which  they  are  ap- 
prehended ;  *'  yet,  concludes  lachimo, 
as  the  moral  of  his  reflections,  **  with 
organs  thus  discriminating,  my  friend 
Posthumus  has,  nevertheless,  gone 
most  lamentably  astray.**  This  ex- 
planation renders  the  substitution  of 
unnumhered  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
contradictory.  We  cannot  be  too 
cautious  how  we  tamper  with  the  re- 
ceived text  of  Shakespeare.  Even 
though  a  passage  may  continue  unin- 
telligible to  us  for  years,  the  chances 
are  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  original 
lection  contains  a  more  pregnant 
meaning  than  any  that  we  can  propose 
in  its  place. 

Mr.  Collier  is  of  opinion  that  the 
MS.  corrector's  bo  peeping  is  prefer- 
able to  ** by-peeping"  or  "lie  peep- 
ing." We  cannot  at  all  agree  with 
him.  "By. peeping"  is  Shakespeare's 
phrase,  "lie  ^eping"  is  Johnson's 
amendment  £ither  will  do;  and  an 
editor  ought  not  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  make  himself  ridiculous.'*'  A  few 
lines  further  on,  the  substitution  of 
pay  for  "  play  "  is  quite  unnecessary, 
as  Mr.  Collier  himself  admits  in  one 
of  his  supplementary  notes.    Neither 


IS  contemn  any  improvement  npon 
"condemn." 

Act  IL  Scene  2.—^  Swift,  swift," 
says  lachimo— 

"Swift,  twift,  you  dragons  of  the  nijcbt !  that 

dawning 
May  ban  the  raven't  eye." 

The  MS.  correction  is,  "  may  dare  the 
raven's  eye"—?,  e.,  says  Mr.  Collier, 
may  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  raven. 
Surely  the  old  commentator  must  here 
have  been  driven  to  his  wits'  end.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  "the  raven's 
eye"  here  means  the  wghCs  eye. 
|*May  bare  the  raven's  eye"— that 
is,  may  open  the  eye  of  darkness,  and 
thus  usher  in  the  day.  Has  not 
Milton  got  "  smoothing  the  raven 
down  of  darkne^  till  it  smiled  T  This 
interpretation  must  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  Mr,  Smger  {Sk^ikespeare  Fm- 
d'cafedj  &c.,  p.  304),  although  it  had 
occurred  previously  to  ourselves. 
Scene  5. — ^Instead  of  the  line, 

••  Like  a  full  acora'd  boat— a  German  one," 

which  is  the  common  reading,  the 
corrector  proposes  ^  a  foaming  one." 
Mr.  Singer  suggests  "  a  brimeivg  (»'.  e^ 
a  rutting)  one,  and  this  we  greatly 
prefer.  larmen  is  the  original  text — 
a  word  without  any  meaning. 

Act  IIL  Scene  4.— The  competing 
versions  of  the  following  lines,  in 
which  the  MS.  corrector's  is  pitted 
against  the  original  text,  have  given 
rise  to  much  controversy  and  specu- 
lation. Mr.  Hal  li well  has  written  an 
ingenious,  and,  we  believe,  an  ex- 
haustive pamphlet  on  this  single  point 
He  advocates  the  old  reading.  We 
cannot  say  tliat  we  consider  his  argo- 
raents  altogether  convincing,  or  that 
he  has  been  able  to  adduce  any  very 


*  The  attempts  made  by  a  judicious  foreigner  to  amend  the  text  of  our  great  dim- 
matist  are  interesting,  and  deserve  notice,  even  though  not  altogether  succesafal. 
Herr  Delius  proposes  therebjf ;  but  we  must  give  the  whole  passage.  The  false 
lachimo,  endeavouring  to  bring  Posthumus  into  discredit  with  Imogen,  says,  "  Had 
/such  a  wife,  I  certainly  would  not  do  as  Posthumus  does, 

M  Join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  (Usehood  (falsehood  as 
With  laboar)  then  by  peeping  in  an  eye, 
Baae  and  llliwtrious  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinky  tallow." 

"Then  by"  is  the  original  text,  but  it  is  ungrammatical.  For"  then  by"  Dr.  Delius 
proposes  to  read  thereby  (dabei,  unterdess — that  is.  besides,  meanwhile) .     But  this 


e).     But  this 

aiieilipi,  iiiuugu  dcuiLouic,  w  iiwi  9u\;cc:aoiui.       x  iwTxtiy^  its  iicre    uaeo,  IS   Very  nC] 

but  it  is  fioT  quite  an  English  idiom,  and  was  certainly  not  Shakespeare's  word. 


attempt,  though  creditable,  is  not  successful.     Thereby^  as  here  used,  is  very  nearly 
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pat  parallelism,  placing  the  point  be- 
vond  all  doubt :  but  we  believe  that 
le  has  made  the  most  of  his  case, 
and  that  if  he  has  not  produced  any 
such  evidence,  it  is  because  there  is 
none  to  produce.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
HaliiwelPs  conclusion,  in  so  far  as  it 
rejects  the  MS.  correction ;  but  we 
advocate  the  retention  of  the  original 
^reading,  simply  because  it  is  the  text, 
and  because  we  know  for  certain  that 
the  old  corrector  had  no  authority  for 
his  emendation  except  his  own  brains, 
generally  addled,  and  not  enjoyin"^,  in 
even  this  instance,  a  short  interval  of 
comparative  lucidity. 

The  passage  is  this  :  Imogen,  sup- 
posing that  her  husband  Posthumus 
nas  been  led  astray  by  some  Italian 
courtesan,  exclaims  indignantly  and 
sareastically — 

(^  Some  Jay  of  Italy, 
Wbow  moOur  wom  her  painting,  hath  betraj'd 

him  ; 
Poor  I  am  stale*,  a  garment  out  of  fashion." 

We  take  it  that  "mother"  here 
means  Italy,  and  that  "  painting^ 
means  model;  so  that  the  gloss  on  the 
passage  should  run  thus:  Some  jay 
of  Italy,  to  whom  Italy  (t.  e.  Italian 
manners)  was  the  model  according  to 
which  she  shaped  her  morals  and  her 
conduct,  hath  betrayed  him.  That 
this,  or  something  like  it,  is  the 
meaning,  is  confirmed  by  what  fol- 
lows— ^  Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment 
out  of  fashion  f  that  is,  the  new 
fashions,  the  new-fangled  ways,  are  to 
bo  found  only  in  Italy,  and  doubtless 
that  daughter  of  Italy — that  jay  or 
imitative  creature  by  whom  Post- 
humus IS  now  enslaved— is  a  consid- 
erable proficient  in  those  fashionable 
and  novel  methods  of  conquest.  This, 
we  conceive,  is  nearer  the  meaning 
than  the  ordinary  interpretation  given 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  which  represents  this 
**  jay"  as  "  the  creature  not  of  nature 
«)  but  of  painting."  At  any  rate,  if  we 
adopt  Johnson's  meaning,  we  must 
change  toas  into  ts,  and  read — *^  whose 
mother  i%  her  painting." 

Again,  perhaps  the  meaning  is  this  : 
Some  jay  of  Italy, — whose  mother, 
{.  e,  whose  birthplace  (the  renowned, 
the  (ashionoble  Italy^  was  her  paint- 
ing — t.  e.  was  the  aaomment,  the  at- 
traction, which  allured  my  husband 
to  her  arms, — ^hath  betrayed  him. 
This,  on  second  thoughts,  we  consider 

YOL.  LXXIV.  29 


the  best  interpretation.  But  we  allow 
the  other  to  stand,  as  a  specimen  of 
groping  towards  the  truth. 

The  MS.  corrector's  version  i^- 
"  who  smothers  her  w'th  painting ;" 
but  if  this  had  stood  in  the  printers 
manuscript,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  blun(^red  it  into 
the  text  as  we  now  have  it.  More- 
over, there  is  a  prosaic  vulgarity  about 
the  expression  which  smacks  much 
more  of  the  old  corrector,  and  of  his 
notions  of  what  would  suit  a  popular 
assembly,  than  of  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare. We  may  be  certain  that  there 
is  no  allusion  to  rouge  in  the  passage ; 
and  therefore  we  contend  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  original  text,  as  neither 
irreconcilable  with  good  sense,  nor 
alien,  but  rather  the  reverse,  from 
Shakespeare's  occasional  modes  of 
expression. 

When  Imogen  says  that  Posthumus 
had  made  her 

"  Pat  into  contempt  the  sulta 
Of  princely  fethwa^" 

she  means,  of  princely  equals.  This 
is  undoubted.  Posthumus  was  be- 
neath her  in  rank ;  yet,  for  his  sake, 
she  had  declined  the  proposals  of 
suitors  as  highborn  as  heraelf.  "  Fel- 
lows" is  modernised  into  fdlowers. 
The  change  of  *"  pretty,  and  full  of 
view,"  into  privy,  yet  full  of  view,  is  a 
sensible  emendation,  yet  we  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  for  the  text  Pisanio 
tells  Imogen  that  when  she  disguises 
herself  as  a  youth  she  must  **  change 
fear  and  niceness  into  a  waggish 
courage'^  The  word  "  fear"  here 
seems  to  prove  that  ^  courage"  is  the 
right  reading.  The  MS.  correction  is 
•*  waggish  carriage,*^ 

Some  6. — Imogen,  disguised,  aaya, 

"  I  see  a  man*s  life  Is  a  tedions  one, 

I    have  Urtd   myself  j   and    for  two    nighti 

tf^ether 
Have  made  the  gronnd  my  bed, 

**  Tired"  should  be  Hiredr^i,  e.  altered 
myself  like  a  boy.  But  this  is  not  a 
new  reading. — ^llie  word  is  the  same, 
iM^ether  printed  ttred  or  Hired, 

Act  IV,  Scene  1. — Cloten  speaking 
of  Imogen,  says,  "  Yet  this  imperse- 
verant  thino;  (%.  e.,  Imogen)  loves  him 
(t.  e,,  Posthumus)  in  my  despight" 
"  Imperseverant"  is  explained  by 
Messrs.  Dyce  and  Arrowsmith  to  mean 
und'soeming.     The  latter,  says   Mr. 
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Sioger,  **  has  adduced  (io  Gnats  and 
Queries,  vol.  vH.  p.  400)  numerous 
instances  of  the  use  of  perseverance  for 
discemjnent/*  The  MS.  substitution 
of  ^perverse  err  an  f  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  quite  uncalled  for. 

Scene  2. — Arviragus  says  that  the 
redbreast  will  bring  flowers — 

**  Yoa,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers 

are  none, 
To  winter*grottnd  thy  corse." 

That  is,  the  corse  of  Imogen,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  dead.  ^'To  winter- 
ground  a  plant,**  says  Steevens,  **is  to 
protect  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter  season  by  straw,  ^^c."  This 
is  quite  satisfactory,  and  renders  the 
correction  unnter- guard  unnecessary. 
The  change  of  "  so"  into  lo  may  be 
accepted  m  the  speech  of  Imogen 
when  she  awakens  from  her  trance. 

Act  V,  Scene  1. — The  last  passage 
on  which  the  old  corrector  tries  his 
hand  is  this.  He  can  make  nothing 
of  it,  nor  can  we,  nor,  so  far  as  we 
know,  can  any  one  else.  Posthumus, 
addressing  the  gods,  says — 

"Alock, 
Yon  snatch   some   hence   for  litUe   faults  ; 

that's  loTe, 
To  have  them  fhll  no  more  ;  you  some  pennit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse. 
And  maice  them  dread  0,  to  the  doer's  thrift" 

There  is  no  difficulty  with  **>  elder ;" 
it,  of  course,  means,  each  crime  being 
worse  than  its  predecessor.  **  And 
make  them  dread  it,"  &c ;  this  may 
mean— and  make  them  go  on  inspiring 
dread,  to  the  profit  of  the  doer  ;  or, 
as  Steevens  explains  it,  **To  make 
them  dread  it  is  to  make  them  perse- 
vere in  the  commission  €f  dreadful 
crimes/'  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
la  not  satisfaetory ;  but  we  like  it 
quite  as  well  as  the  MS.  emenda^ 
tion.  "^And  make  men  dread  it,  to 
the  doer*s  thrift"  But  whatever  may 
be  the  merit  of  this  new  reading,  the 
change  of  ^  elder"  into  later  is,  at  any 
rate,  quite  uncalled  for.  Neither  can 
we  asaent  to  Mr.  Singer's  amendment 
of  the  place,  which  is — 

"  You  some  permit 
To  second  Ills  with  ills  each  aUar'Went  ; 
And  make  them  dteaded  to  the  doer's  flAr0.«> 

On  the  whole,  it  is  certainly  safest  to 
let  the  old  text  stand  as  it  is,  until 
something  better  can  be  suggested. 

Having  now  waahed  our  hands,  as 


clean  as  we  possibly  could  of  the  old 
MS.  corrector,  we  must,  in  proceeding 
to  dry  them — that  is,  to  sum  up— first 
of  all  notice  whether  there  be  not  very 
small  specks  of  dirt  still  sticking  to 
them.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  there 
are  several.  In  our  anxiety  to  do  every 
justice  to  the  old  scholiast,  and  in  our 
determination  to  redeem  to  the  utter- 
most the  pledge  which  we  came  under 
to  him  and  to  our  readers — ^namely,  to 
bring  forward  everything  which  told 
in  the  remotest  way  in  his  favour — ^we 
find  that  we  have  somewhat  overshot 
the  mark  :  we  have  fulfilled  our  obli- 

gation  in  terms  too  ample;  we  have 
een  too  indulgent  to  this  shadowy 
sinner,  whose  very  skeleton  Apollo 
and  the  nine  muses  are  now,  no  doubt, 
flaying  alive  in  ilades,  if  they  have 
not  done  so  long  ago.  In  a  word,  we 
have  something  to  retract :  not,  how- 
ever, anything  that  has  been  said 
against  him,  but  one  or  two  small 
things  that  have  heea  said  for  him. 
And,  therefore,  as  we  are  not  alto- 
gether a  character  like  old  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  whom  the  chronicles  de- 
scribe as  ^  ane  stoute  man,  and  always 
ready  to  defend  at  the  point  of  the 
swora  whatever  he  had  said,"  we 
may  as  w^ell  eat  in  our  leek  at  once, 
without  more  ado. 

We  speak  at  present  only  of  those 
readmgs  (and  fortunately  they  are 
very  small  and  very  few)  which  we 
countenanced  or  recommended  for  the 
text  on  the  authority  of  the  old  MS. 
corrector.  In  most  cases,  any  mere 
favourable  opinion  which  we  may  have 
expressed  of  some  of  the  new  readings 
we  shall  allow  to  stand,  for  such  opin- 
ions are  unchanged,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  them  was  very  far  from  being 
a  recommendation  of  these  readings 
for  the  text  It  is  only  the  text  which 
we  are  now  solicitous  about ;  and, 
therefore,  insignificant  as  the  senti- 
ments of  any  humble  reviewer  may  be, 
still,  for  the  credit  of  the  periodical  in 
which  he  writes,  and  also  lest  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  should  run  any  risk  of 
beiuGf  compromised  at  his  hands,  it  is 
his  duty  to  retract  his  opinions  to 
whatever  extent  he  may  feel  that  they 
have  been  rather  inconsiderately  ad- 
vanced. 

We  approved,  in  the  first  mstance, 
of  "get"for  /ef,  (Blackwooi's  Magazine, 
Aug.,  p.  188);  tliat  approbation  were- 
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tract.  **  Portcnt-like,"  the  common 
rending,  is  better  than  cither  potent 
like  or  jMfently^{Blackv)00fr8  Migazine^ 
p.  195.)  '*  iSheer  ale,"  and  nut  shre 
alcj  (Biackword's  Magazine^  p.  198), 
Bl)oaId  hold  the  text.  Katherine*B 
answer  to  Petrachio  (Blackwoods 
Magazine^  p.  199^  is  all  right  and 
ongnt  not  to  be  changed.  ^  Suppli- 
cations in  the  qnill"  ought  to  keep  its 
place  in  the  text  against  Mr.  Singer's 
in  the  coil,  {Bladcwoods  Magazine^ 
September,  p.  316.)  "  In  the  quill  ** 
•imply  means  in  vritrng,  as  Steevens 
long  ago  told  us.  We  oDserve  nothing 
more  that  we  feel  caUed  upon  to  re- 
tract. 

This  deduction  leaves,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  count  them,  thirty  new  read- 
ings at  the -credit  of  the  old  corrector. 
We  believe  that  the  whole  of  these 
might  be  pbiced  in  the  text  without 
the  risk  of  damaging  it  in  any  very  per- 
ceptible degree  ;  a  lew  of  them  would 
improve  it :  indeed,  some  of  the  best 
of  them  were  introduced  into  it  long 
ago,  wliile  others  have  been  suggested 
independently  of  the  old  corrector. 
So  that  his  contributions  to  the  im- 
provement of  Shakespeare  are,  after 
all,  not  very  considerable.  The  only 
two  really  valuable  and  original  emen- 
dations which  he  has  proposed  seem 
to  us  to  be — these  welling  heavens^  for 
**  the  swelling  heavens,"  (Blaektoood's 
3Iagazine,  p.  310),  and  thirst  com- 
plaint, for,  **  first  complaint,"  {Black- 
wood's MagaziTU,  p.  321.) 

Thifs  then,  is  all  that  we  obtain 
after  winnowing  this  old  savaged 
**  elements  of  criticism:"  two  re- 
spectable emendations  out  of  twenty 
thotisand  (for  at  that  figure  Mr.  Collier 
calculates  them)  blundering  attempts, 
all  of  which,  except  these  two  and  a 
very  few  others,  hit  the  nail  straight 
upon  the  point,  instead  of  right  upon 
the  head.  One  thing  we  at  any  rate 
now  know,  that  the  conjectural  criti- 
cism of  England  must  have  been  at 
its  lowest  possible  ebb  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  if  this  nameless 
old  Aristarchus  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  its  representative,  or  was  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  literature. 

The  concluding  question  is — What 
rank  is  this  scholiast  entitled  to  hold 
among  the  commentators,  great  and 
small,  on  Shakspeare  ?  And  the 
answer  is,  that  he  is  not  entitled  to 


hold  any  rank  at  all  among  them.  He  ^ 
cannot  be  placed,  even  at  a  long  in-  ^ 
terval,  behind  the  very  worst  of  them. 
He  is  blown  and  thrown  out  of  the 
course  before  he  reaches  the  distance- 
post  He  is  disqualified  not  only  by 
his  incompetency,  but  by  his  virtually 
avowed  oetermmation  not  to  restore 
to  Shakespeare  his  original  language, 
but  to  take  away  from  Shakespeare  his 
original  language,  and  to  substitute 
his  own  crudities  in  the  place  of  it 
We  are  as  certain  that  this  was  his 
intention  and  his  practice,  as  if  we  had 
been  told  so  bv  himself.  That  he  waa 
an  early  scholiast  is  certain.  It  is 
also  in  the  highest  degree  probable — 
indeed,  undoubted,  as  Mr.  Knight  has 
suggested — that  he  was  in  his  prime 
(his  prime  I)  during  the  Common- 
wealth, when  the  Puritans  had  the 
ascendancy  and  the  theatres  were 
closed.  That  he  had  been  a  hanger-on 
of  the  theatres  in  bygone  days,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  be  a  hanger-on  of 
them  again,  is  also  pretty  clear. 
So  there  be  sat  during  the  slack 
time  polishing  away  at  Shakespeare, 
^  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm," 
biding  his  time  till  Charlie  should 
come  over  the  water  again,  and  the* 
atricals  revive.  We  can  have  some 
sympathy  with  that,  but  none  with 
the  occupation  in  which  he  was  eo^ 
gaged— paring  and  pruning  the  darling 
of  the  universe — shaving  and  trim« 
ming  him ;  taming  down  the  great 
bard  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him 
more  acceptable  to  the  tastes,  as  he 
thought,  of  a  more  refined,  if  not  a 
more  virtuous  generation.  For  this 
kind  of  work  we  have  no  toleration. 
This  critic  was  evidently  the  first  of 
that  school  of  modcraisers  of  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  which,  commencing 
with  him,  culminated  and  fell  in 
Davenant  and  Dryden,  never  more, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  rise. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Collier  we  shall 
just  remark,  that  although  he  has  ob- 
viously committed  a  mistake  (**  to 
err  is  human,"  &c.)  in  attaching  any 
value  to  those  new  readings,  and  has 
plainly  been  imposed  upon  in  think- 
ing them  restorations  of  Shakespeare, 
still  his  mistake  is  not  irretrievable, 
and  ought  not  to  make  the  public 
forgetful  of  the  antecedent  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  our  genuine 
Shakesperian   literature.    His   learn- 
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ing  is  undoubted ;  and  his  judgment, 
if  not  y^vy  acute,  is  uound,  if  he  will 
but  allow  it  fair  play,  and  obey  its 
behests  as  faithfully  as  he  formerly 
did,  when  he  adhered  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  man  of  ieiense  to  the 
authorised  and  undoubted  text  This 
now  appears  to  us,  and  we  should 
imagine,  to  every  one  else  who  has 
attended  to  the  new  readings,  as 
greatly  less  corrupt  than,  on  a  slighter 
mspection,  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
ofsupposmg.  We  can  only  answer 
for  ourselves ;  but  this  we  can  say, 
that  the  ineffectual  operations  of  the 
old  MS.  corrector  have  opened  our 
eyes  to  a  depth  of  purity  and  correct- 
ness in  the  received  text  of  Shake- 
speare, of  which  we  had  formerly  no 
suspicion ;  and  that  is  the  true  good 
which  the  proceedings  of  this  old 
buuffler  have  effect^ — they  have 
settled  for  ever  the  question  as  to  the 
purity  and  trustworthmess  of  the  or- 
dinarv  editions  of  Shakespeare.  We 
now  believe  that  the  text  of  no  author 
in  the  world  is  so  immaculate  as  that 
of  our  great  national  poet,  or  stands 
in  less  need  of  emendation,  or  departs 
so  little  from  the  words  of  its  original 
composer.  Mr.  Collier,  too,  thought 
80  once — let  him  think  so  again,  and 
his  authority  will  fnstantly  recover : 
this  transient  cloud  will  pass  away. 

In  regard  to  his  edition  of  Shake- 
spearoi  which,  we  believe,  is  by  this 


time  published  with  the  MS.  correc- 
tor's perversions  inserted  in  the  text, 
that  is  now  a  blunder  past  all  m*  nd- 
ing.  We  can  only  say  this  of  it,  that 
e&etual  precautions  having  been  now 
taken  by  others,  and  by  us,  to  pre- 
vent this  publication  from  ever  be- 
coming the  standard  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, we  do  not  grudge  it  any 
amount  of  success  which  may  fell  to 
its  share.  We  are  rather  desirous  to 
promote  its  interests,  knowing  that  it 
can  now  do  no  harm,  and  will  not 
speedily  come  to  a  reprint  Even 
now  it  must  be  a  very  singular  book. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  an  exceedingly 
remarkable  book — one  entitled  to  t&e 
high  rank  among  the  morbid  enrioai- 
ties  of  literature,  and  to  stand  on  the 
same  shelf  —  fit  companion  —  with 
Bentley's  edition  of  Milton.  The 
serious  truth  is,  that  no  Shakesperian 
collection  can  be  complete  without  it 
Every  Shakesperian  collector  ought, 
beyond  a  doubt  to  provide  hiniself 
with  a  copy.  People  who  intend  to 
be  satisfied  with  only  om  Shakespeare, 
ought  certainlv  not  to  take  up  with 
this  edition  ;  out  those  who  can  in- 
dulge themselves  with  several  copies, 
ought  unquestionably  to  purchase  it 
We  say  this  in  all  seriousness  and 
gravity,  notwithstanding  the  riddling 
which  we  have  thought  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  inflict  on  the  old  MS.  cor- 
rector. 
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The  proceedings  pf  the  bankruptcy 
courts  ocoasioDallv  make  publks  pain- 
ful cases,  in  which  long-suffering 
purents  have  been  compelled  to 
cut  adrift  incorrigible  promgals.  In 
▼ain  have  the  generous  ^^foyemors" 
and.  affectionate  mothers  bled  them- 
aelves,  pelican-wise,  to  supply  the 
cravings  of  extravagant  youth;  in 
vain  have  they  compounded  with 
Jews,  satisfied  tailors,  paid  long  ac- 
counts for  London-made  port  and  in- 
digenous champagne,  met  bills  of 
whose  "value  receivfld''  twenty  per 
cent  had  been  given  in  cash,  the  re- 
mainder in  green  spectacles,  paving 
atones,  and  stuffed  birds.  There  is  a 
limit  to  human  patience,  a  bottom 
even  to  paternal  pockets :  indulgence 
becomes  imbecility  when  impudence 
10  added  to  insolvency,  and  at  last 
further  aid  and  countenance  are  with-' 
held.  The  spendthrift  grumbler 
sulks,  swears  he  is  the  most  ill-used 
of  mortals,  and  is  finally  lodged  in  a 
aponging-house  or  enlisted  in  a  drsr 
goon  regiment.  Such  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  present  relative  position  of 
England  and  Spain.  For  nearly  half 
a  century  John  jBuU  has  been  *^  oetter 
than  a  mother  "  to  the  cashless,  help- 
less, graceless  Spaniards.  He  has 
fought  their  battles,  filled  their  trea^ 
suiy,  helped  them  to  constitutions, 
assisted  them  with  advice,  which  they 
have  sometimes  been  too  proud  to 
take,  at  others  too  silly  to  profit 
by.  The  seed  thus  sown  has  pro- 
duced an  abundant  harvest  of  ingra- 
titude. We  have  acted  the  part  of 
Aunt  Cli  to  the  scape-grace,  Jona- 
than Jefferson,  and  we  have  met  the 
same  reward.  The  Spaniard  has  used 
us,  and  now  he  abuses  us. 

Has  the  day  really  dawned  upon 
which  English  capitalists  are  to  be 
proof  against  Spanish  swindlers?  We 
almost,  although  with  difficulty — ^for 
there  is  no  more  gullible  animal  than 
your  capitalist  on  the  look-out  for  an 
mvestment,  with  his  pockets  stuffed 
with  cash,  and  consols  at  par — ^believe 
that  it  has.  Spain  can  hardly  credit  the 
fact,  and  is  raoid  at  the  apprehension. 


The  fnght  has  driven  her  from  her 
propriety.  She  proscribes  our  news- 
papers, forbids  us  to  bury  our  dead, 
and  vents  mysterious  but  awful  men- 
aces in  the  columns  of  the  respect- 
able Madrid  journal,  whose  editor  is 
the  Spanish  Home  Secretary,  its  pur- 
veyor of  funds  the  Spanish  Queen- 
mother.  A  nameless  something,  we 
have  lately  been  repeatedly  assured 
by  the  Espana,  is  to  be  done,  if  the 
English  press  continue  its  denuncia- 
tions of  Spanish  schemes  and  roguery ; 
and  the  same  journal  wrote  wrathfully 
and  ominiously  when  a  warning  was 
given  to  the  British  public  that,  if 
they  chose  to  entrust  their  money  to 
Peninsular  speculators  and  peculators, 
they  must  look  to  themselves  alone, 
and  not  to  their  government,  for  aid 
in  recovering  it.  **  Spain,"  then  wrote 
the  Rianzares  journal.  **will  know 
how  to  vindicate  her  honour,  as  on 
former  occasions."  If  this  means  any- 
thing beyond  an  ebullition  of  petulant 
spleen,  it  proliably  refers  to  the  brief 
notice  to  quit  given  to  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer.  Lord  Howden  had  better  look 
to  himself,  and  keep  his  portmanteau 
packed,  for  he  is  evidently  exposed  to 
receive  his  passport  at  any  moment 
because  his  stubborn  ungrateful  coun- 
trymen decline  making  further  ad- 
vances upon  such  flimsy  security  as 
Spanish  bonds — as  depreciated  and 
worthless  a  pledge  as  Spanish  honour. 
The  whole  history  of  Spain's  trans- 
actions with  her  foreign  creditors  may 
be  made  plain,  in  few  lines,  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  Spain  owed  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  a  good  deal 
of  interest  upon  it.  She  went  to  her 
creditors  and  said,  **!  am  at  war, 
troops  must  be  paid,  my  treasury  is 
empty  ;  I  want  some  more  money.  I 
am  fighting  for  freedom  from  an  odious 
tyranny;  you,  free  men,  cannot  but 
sympathise  with  me;  lend  me  the 
cash.  We  will  add  the  amount  to 
what  I  already  owe  you;  capitalise 
the  over- due  coupons,  the  whole  will 
make  a  nice  round  sum,  upon  which  I 
bind  myself  regulariy  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest."    Spain  has  always  been  sedne- 
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tive  and  smooth-tongned ;  her  fine, 
sonorous,  koightly  language — the  sole 
remnant  of  chivalry  she  has  retained 
— inspires  confidence  by  its  high- 
souodiog  phrases  and  noble  expres- 
sions. The  creditors  believed  her  as- 
surances, and,  in  an  incautious  hour, 
parted  with  their  money,  a  portion  of 
which  was  duly  applied  to  the  first 
one  or  two  dividends,  and  then  pay- 
ment again  stopped,  and  was  not  re- 
sumed. Years  passed  on,  the  war 
terminated,  Spain  was  at  peace  and 
eomparatively  prosperous^  her  reve- 
nue largely  increased,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absurd  tariffs  that  grievously 
restricted  her  exports ;  still  eo  effort 
was  made  to  remove  from  the  national 
character  the  stigma  of  ingratitude 
and  iosolvency.  At  last,  when  it  was 
supposed  that  the  creditors,  weary  of 
waiting,  would  accept  almost  any- 
thing for  the  sake  of  a  settlement-- 
when,  it  has  been  said  and  believed 
by  many,  a.  considerable  amount  of 
bonds  hiid  been  bought  for  Spanish 
government  account,  at  the  wretched 
price  to  which  the  govern  menfs  ro- 
fusal  of  payment  had  sunk  them  ia 
the  market — ^a  disgraceful  compromise 
was  offered,  and  finally  forced  upon 
the  creditors,  who  could  not  help 
themselves,  and  who  looked  in  vain, 
whilst  thus  swindled,  for  efficient  ad- 
vocacy and  support,  to  those  Whig 
statesmen  and  fervent  admirers  of 
eonstitutional  government  in  the  Pen- 
insula, whose  smiling  approval  and 
countenance  had  been  ffiven  to  the 
transfer  of  good  English  money  to 
fidthless  Spanish  pockets.  The  re- 
sults are  known  to  the  world,  and  may 
be  briefly  summed  up.  The  same 
people  who,  in  the  Peninsular  war, 
did  their  utmost  to  rob  British  troops, 
of  their  laurels,  claiming  to  this  v^dtv 
day,  the  glory  of  victories  in  whkh 
not  a  battalion  of  their  hisonoi  fig- 
ured, except  in  the  rear,  or  to  be 
routed;  and  insinuating,  upon  occa- 
sion,  that  Wellington's  army  was  a 
sort  of  auxiliary  corps  to  their  own 
heroic  legions — rep<iid  our  military  in- 
tervention and  enormous  pecuniary 
aid  in  their  subsequent  civil  discords, 
by  betraying  us  for  an  Orleanist  alli- 
ance, grossly  insulting  our  govern- 
ment in  the  person  of  its  ambas- 
sador, and  insolently  snapping  their 
fingers  in  the  face  of  the  British  holder 


of  Spanish  bonds.  We  have  "no 
desire  to  resuscitate  defunct  ques- 
tions; but  certain  it  is,  that  many 
very  sensible  people — whom,  as  they 
are  not  members  of  the  Peace  Society, 
there  is  no  reason  to  consider  piff- 
ticularly  belligerent  or  disposed  to 
**  crumple  up "  countries  on  light 
grounds^-4hroughout  England,  and 
especially  in  the  dty  of  London*  are 
of  opinion  that,  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  during  the  last  six  yean, 
the  imposing  u>rce  which  in  1851 
menaceid  for  a  doubtful  claim  the 
paltry  ca[Ntal  of  a  petty  state,  would 
have  been  better  employed  off  Cadiz, 
in  insisting  on  an  equitable  adjuatF 
ment  of  the  very  large  debt  rightfully 
and  unquestionably  owing  to  thou- 
sands of  British  subjects.  Tkia,  of 
course,  is  a  mere  ignorant,  commoo* 
sense  view  of  the  case;  we  have  no 
doubt  it  could  be  quickly  demonstrat- 
ed from  Vattel,  and  other  great  au- 
thorities, that  common  sense  ia  the 
only  good  quality  it  possesses,  and  that 
it  is  utterly  opposed  to  wise  stateaman- 
ship  and  international  law.  Mean- 
while,  however,  like  the  Count  in  the 
Nozze,  the  creditor  dances  to  Figaro*8 
fiddle;  Spanish  ministers  and  finan- 
ciers, who,  but  the  other  day,  had 
scarcely  a  dolUr  to  pay  for  a  dinner, 
are  as  rich  as  Rotnschild;  Spanish 
dowager-queens  hoard  millions  upon 
millions,  and  are  prepared  with  prince- 
ly dowries  for  their  numerous  progeny 
by  handsome  guardsmen;  but  the 
poor,  long-suffering  Spanish  bond- 
holder, denauded  of  his  due,  and  cat 
down  to  a  fraction  per  cent,  vegetaiea 
in  penury,  or  inquires  the  way  to  the 
Union. 

These,  in  round  terms,  and  stripped 
of  unnecessary  details,  are  the  facta 
of  the  case — facts  that  defy  refuta^ 
tion;  these  are  the  disreputable  dr- 
eumstances  under  which  Spain,  hav- 
ing, as  the  Orientals  say,  made  her 
face  white — ^that  is  to  say,  having 
acted  as  her  own  commissioner  of 
bankrupts,  and  whitewashed  herself 
upon  the  most  favourable  terms — 
once  more,  with  unblushing  effront- 
ery, presents  herself  in  the  characier 
of  a  borrower.  The  pretext  this  time 
is  a  different  one ;  the  ingenious  Pen- 
insula has  got  "  a  new  dodge."  For- 
merly the  guinea  were  handed  over 
to  the  sound  of  martial  music  and 
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clashiDg  arms,  ami  at  criea  of  **  Down 
with  the  Inquisition!"  and  *«  Viva  la 
constilticion  /"  Now  it  is  the  clink  of 
ihe  hammer  we  hear,  and  a  vivid  pan- 
orama unfolds  itself  befbre  ua.  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  disf^olving  view.  In 
the  first  instance  we  behold  a  rich  and 
fertile  country,  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  or,  better  still,  teem- 
ing with  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil.  But 
its  prosperity  is  crippled  for  want 
of  communications.  Behold  yonder 
shirtless  and  miserable  peasant,  issuing 
from  his  filthy  tumble-down  habita- 
tion !  Abundance  surrounds  him ; 
wine  is  more  plentiful  with  him  than 
water ;  not  all  the  efforts  of  himself 
and  family,  aided  by  the  piga  and  by 
that  sedate-looking  jackass,  sufiSce  to 
consume  a  fourth  ^sii  of  the  delicious 
fruit  produced  by  his  orchard,  with  so 
little  painstaking  on  his  part  How 
gladly  would  he  exchange  a  cart-load 
of  wine  and  fruit  for  a  shirt  to  inter- 
pose between  his  tawny  skin  and  his 
garments  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  for 
a  light  linen  jacket,  for  cool  neat 
dresses  for  his  wife  and  daughters,  for 
a  few  of  those  articles  of  furniture 
which  the  poorest  English  cottage  pos- 
sesses, but  in  whick  bis  dwelling  is  so 
lamentably  deficient!  But  how  can 
he  do  this  !  His  neighbours  aru  either 
as  well  supplied  as  himself  with  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  or  they  have 
neither  money  to  buy  it  with,  nor 
goods  to  barter  for  it.  For  leagues 
and  leagues  aronnd,  there  is  neither 
town  nor  village  in  whose  overstocked 
market  his  commodities  would  find  a 
sale,  or  have  more  than  a  nominal 
value.  True,  at  the  coast  there  are 
people  waiting,  red-haired  barbarians 
from  forei^  parts,  addicted  to  strong 
drinks  ana  plum-puddings,  and  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  his  wine  and 
raisins,  and  to  ^ve  him,  in  return, 
clothing  suited  to  his  climate,  crock- 
ery for  his  kitchen,  a  better  knife  to 
prune  his  vines,  and  an  implement  of 
tillage  somewhat  superior  to  that 
extraordinnry  antediluvian  plough, 
which  in  England  would  be  put  under 
a  glass  case,  and  exhibited  as  an 
Aztec  curiosity.  He  has  heard  that 
there  ^re  such  people,  and  bethinks 
him  how  he  can  convey  to  them  his 
fruit  and  wine-skins.  It  is  very  far 
from  his  hamlet  to  the  nearest  camino 
rial,  and  in  the  interval  there  is  no 


road  much  better  than  a  bridle-path. 
Carriers  there  are  none;  of  canals  he 
has  never  heard  ;  he  looks  at  his  jack- 
ass, but  the  buno  sagaciously  shakes 
his  ears,  as  if  to  dechne  so  distant  a 
journey.  So  the  poor  peasant  leans 
upon  liis  spade,  and  wipes  away  a 
tear,  in  the  midst  of  his  useless  abund- 
ance ;  pours  out  upon  the  ground  the 
wine  of  last  year,  to  make  room  for 
tHe  better  vintage  of  this  one,  and 
purchases,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  of 
the  contrabandistOj  the  smuggled  ma- 
nufactures, whose  original  cost  has 
been  quadrupled  by  the  danger  and 
difficulty  of  their  introduction,  and  by 
the  long  journey  on  mule-back  from 
the  coast. 

This  affecting  picture  now  melts 
away,  the  scene  changes — we  have  all 
witnessed  the  sort  of*  thing  at  the 
Polvtechnic,  and  those  who  nave  not 
will  find  something  very  like  it  in 
most  Spanish  railway  prospectuses — 
and  we  are  transported  into  a  country 
where  on  all  sides  is  to  be  traced  the 
gratifying  progress  of  industry,  com- 
merce, and  prosperity.  **'Tis  Spain, 
but  slothful  Spain  no  more  T  AH  is 
bustle  and  movement  Busy  townst 
improving  villages,  a  thrivmg  pea- 
santry, sharp  misery  disappearing, 
comfort  and  civilisation  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. The  secret  of  the  change, 
the  charm  that  has  wrought  it,  is  to 
be  found  in  one  word,  and  that  word 
is  Railway.  Diverging  from  la  carte, 
from  that  capital  of  the  civilised  world, 
Ike  court  jKir  excellence,  by  Spaniards 
never  sufiiciently  to  be  laudea— from 
sandy,  treeless,  waterless  Madrid,  in 
summer  a  fumaee,  in  winter  an  ice- 
house— ^long  iron  lines  extend  in  "all 
directions,  to  every  frontier,  throwing 
out  branches  right  and  left  as  they*^ 
proceed,  and  finally  joining  other  lines 
which  run  parallel  to  the  sea-board. 
That  which  gold — when  it  flowed,  in  a 
broad  continuous  stream,  from  a  new- 
ly-discovered continent — was  power- 
less permanently  to  bring  about  in  the 
prosperity  of  Spain,  is  now  effected 
and  assured  by  the  ruder  agency  of 
iron.  The  very  nature  of  the  Span- 
iard is  transformed ;  he  is  no  longer 
indolent  and  procrastinating,  but 
active  and  prompt ;  the  most  go- 
ahead  Yankee  might  take  a  lesson 
from  him.  He  has  abolished  his  sui- 
cidal tariff,  and  is  applying  himself, 
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heart  and  eoul,  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  that  which  must  long  coasti- 
fate  his  country's  true  wealth— the 
ofive  and  vine,  the  eorn-field  and 
orchard,  the  fleece  and  the  silkworm. 
The  stimulus  has  spread  throughout 
the  land,  and  is  felt  by  all  classes. 
The  peasant,  whom  we  lately  beheld, 
hungry  and  half  naked  in  the  midst  of 
abundance,  is  now  a  prosperous  farm- 
er, and  annually  sends  coastwards 
mbny  a^ood  cask  of  wine  and  case  of 
fruit  The  contrabandista  has  turned 
stoker;  and  the  lazzaroni  lad  whom 
we  saw,  in  the  last  jHcture,  crouched 
in  the  shadow  of  a  crumbling  wall, 
and  pursuing  entomological  researches 
in  the  interior  of  bis  tottered  vest,  is 
hardly  to  be  recognised  in  that  active 
chap,  in  a  glazS  cap  and  uniform 
jacket,  who  is  hard  at  work  greasing 
the  wheels  of  the  locomotives. 

It  IS  impossible  to  deny  the  in^ 
mense  superiority  of  the  latter  over 
the  former  of  these  two  pictures.  The 
pre-railroad  one  is  sketched  from  life  ; 
the  post-railroad  is  the  offspring  of  the 
imagination  of  a  Spanish  railway  pro- 
jector. The  former  might  be  signed, 
•Truth,"  the  latter,  •*  Salamanca.'^ 
The  artists,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  of 
very  opposite  schools. 

The  question  of  Spanish  railways 
is  to  be  contemplated  and  examined 
under  two  distinct  points  of  view. 
First,  as  regards  their  probable  effects 
upon  the  state  of  the  country,  its 
trade,  prosperity,  Slc.  ;  secondly,  with 
respect  to  the  prospect  of  profit,  and 
chances  of  repayment  of  those  fo- 
reigners who  may  be  induced  to  em- 
bark in  any  of  the  numerous  schemes 
propounded.  The  first  of  these  two 
points  may  be  succinctly  disposed  of. 
•*  The  general  poverty  or  Spain  is  very 
great,"  wrote  a  good  authority  on  the 
subject  in  1845.*  Since  then  eight 
years  have  elapsed,  years  of  peace 
and  of  a  tranquillity  almost  uninter- 
rupted ;  yet,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  we  have  been  assured  by  re- 
cent travellers  in  the  country,  and  by 
Spaniards  —  who  cannot  deny  the 
wretched  condition  they  deplore  and 
feel  ashamed  of,  but  are  impotent  to 
improve — that  Spanish  poverty  and 
misery  are  in  no  degree  diminished. 


The  want  of  means  of  communieatioii 
must  be  reckoned,  if  not  anoongst  the 
causes  of  that  unfortunate  state  of 
things,  at  least  amongst  the  obstacles 
to  ite  removal.  And  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  extensive  system  of  rail- 
roads iDould  be  productive  of  great 
improvement  and  advantage  to  Spain. 
These  would  not  be  so  rapidlv  mani- 
fest as  in  more  populous  ana  indus- 
trious countries,  ana  amongst  a  more 
energetic  race.  Years  might  be  re- 
quire to  do  what  months  have  ac- 
complished elsewhere.  But  ultimately 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  greatest 
invention  of  this  century  must  make 
itself  felt  **  Nothing,"  says  an  accom- 
plished English  la^,  and  intelligent 
observer  of  Spain,  of  whose  interest- 
ing work,  the  result  of  three  years* 
travel  and  sojourn  in  that  country, 
we  shall  presently  speak,  **  could  tend 
more  to  improve  Spain  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  main  lines  of  rail- 
way." Whilst  agreeing  in  this  respect 
with  Lady  Louisa  Tenison,  we  think 
it  desirable  to  extend  our  investiga- 
tion a  little  farther  than  she  has  done, 
and  to  examine  the  probable  position 
of  the  persons  who  may  be  induced 
to  advance  money  for  uie  construc- 
tion of  those  important  arteries. 

The  mountainous  character  of  Spain 
has  been  frequently  and  justly  urged 
as  a  great,  if  not  an  insuperable,  ob- 
stacle to  the  formation  of  lonc^  Caes 
of  railroad  in  that  country,  ^rd,  in 
his  usual  lively  and 'satirical  strain, 
long  ago  denounced  these  as  impos- 
sible of  construction.f  The  subject, 
however,  is  too  serious  to  be  jocularly 
dismissed  in  a  couple  of  amusing 
pages.  We  readily  admit  the  extreme 
dimculty  and  expense  of  tunnelling 
'^mighty  cloud-capped  sierras  which 
are  solid  masses  of  hard  stone ;"  but  a 
little  perseverance  and  invesUgataon 
sometimes  enables  one  to  turn  a  diffi- 
culty which  he  could  not  hope  to  level, 
and  "we  have  been  assured  by  practical 
Englishmen,  whose  attention  has  been 
particularly  directed  to  the  subject^ 
that,  in  some  of  the  most  formidable 
of  Peninsular  mountain-chains,  re- 
search brings  to  light  defiles  through 
which  a  moderate  amount  of  labour 


*  Ford's  Handbook^  first  edhion,  p.  172.  f  Handbook  for  Spain^  p.  789. 
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would  enable  the  looomotire  to  wind 
or  incline  its  way.  Then  long  tracts  of 
level  in  the  interior  of  the  country  offer 
some  compensation  for  costly  work 
in  mountain  districts;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  and  at  a  proximate  compensa- 
tion, Spanish  railroads  would  probably 
not  be  so  expensive  in  construction  as 
has  been  believed  and  affirmed  by 
many.  The  most  costly  and  difficult 
of  all  would  be  the  ^iorthem  line, 
about  which  such  a  stir  has  lately 
been  made,  which  has  caused  such 
agitation  and  convulsions  in  the 
Spanish  Cabinet,  and  led  to  such  un- 
pleasant exposure  of  the  ^edy  man- 
oeuvres and  reckless  cupidity  of  the 
Rianzares  gang,  and  of  that  very 
slippeiy  gentleman,  SeHor  Salamanca. 
The  Northern  Line  (two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  as  now  projected) 
would  have  to  make  its  way  through 
two  tremendous  mountain  barriers 
— the  ^Somosierra  range  and  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  Pyrenees  which  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Spain  to  Cape  Finisterre.  Who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  the  Basque 
provinces  knows  that  they  are  little 
else  than  one  mass  or  agglomeration 
of  mountain,  through  whicn  any  rail- 
way must  pass  that  is  to  communi- 
cate with  Bayonne.  As  a  set  off  to 
this,  it  is  urged  that,  in  the  Castilian 
plains,  there  would  be  little  else  to  do 
than  to  lay  down  the  sleepers  and 
rails.  In  railway  matters  it  is  not 
easy  to  st-e  how  impossibilities  are  to 
be  compensated,  consistently  with  the 
completeness  of  a  line ;  and  certainly, 
in  the  words  of  Ford,  "any  tunnels 
which  ever  perforate  those  ranges  will 
reduce  that  at  Box  to  the  delving  of 
the  poor  mole."  Hie  projected  North- 
em  Company  has  contracted  (rather 
prematurely)  with  Mr.  Salamanca,  to 
make  the  line  for  about  six  millions 
sterling,  or  £24,000  simile ;  but  little 
dependence  will  be  placed,  by  sane 
persons,  upon  Spanish  estimates,  con- 
tracts, and  contractors;  and  mean- 
while, pending  the  sanction  by  the 
Cortes  of  the  royal  decree  authorlKing 
the  line,  the  project  is  a  mere  bubble, 
a  ck&leau  en  Espagne,  as  the  French 
say. 

Supposing,  however,  the  Cortes  to 
be  bullied,  tricked,  or  wheedled  out  of 
their  consent,  the  mountains  bored, 
the  tunnels  made,  the  line  opened — ^oll 


for  the  stipulated  six  millions — what 
are  the  probabilities  of  a  return  to  the 
shareholders  in  this  preoious  specula- 
tion? In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  has  just  fobbed  off  its 
creditors  with  a  shilling  or  two  in  the 
pound,  proposes,  with  that  honour- 
able consistency  and  good  fiiith  that 
habitually  characterises  it  in  all  fin- 
ancial and  most  other  matters,  to 
guarantee  to  the  shareholders  in  this 
and  several  other  extensive  railways 
six  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital 
advanced.  It  is  the  old  story.  The 
capitalists  gets  the  first  dividend  or 
two  (paid  out  of  his  own  money,  of 
course),  and  tlien,  when  all  calls  are 
paid  up,  the  Spanish  treasury  sports 
its  oaK,  and  the  finance  minister  of 
the  day,  looking  lugubriously  through 
the  vasistas,  posts  up  **no  effects." 
The  shareholder  perhaps  consoles  hun- 
self  with  the  reflection  that  in  a  year 
or  two  the  line  will  be  open ;  and  that 
then,  when  the  proceeds  of  a  lucrative 
traffic  pour  in,  there  can  be  no  pretext 
of  inaDility  to  pay,  and  he  will  get 
both  dividend  and  arrears.  To  satisfy 
him  as  to  his  prospects,  we  shall  quote 
two  highly  competent  autliorities — 

**  Speculators  will  do  well  to  reflect  that 
Spain  is  a  land  which  never  yet  has  been 
able  to  construct  or  support  even  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  common  roads  or  canals 
for  her  poor  and  passive  commerce  and 
circulation.  The  distances  are  far  too 
great,  and  the  trafiic  far  too  small,  to  call 
yet  for  the  rail.  The  outlay  will  be  on 
and  inverse  ratio  to  the  remuneration ;  for 
the  one  will  be  enormous  and  the  other 
paltry.  The  SfMiniard,  a  creature  of 
routine  and  foe  to  innovations,  is  not  a  lo- 
comotive animal ; — local,  and  a  fixture  by 
nature,  he  hates  moving  like  a  Turk,  and 
has  a  particular  horror  of  being  hurried." 
— FoKD,  p.  799. 

Thus  far  the  Handbook  man.  We 
turn  to  an  interesting  and  important 
letter  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  rail- 
roads in  the  journal  whose  untimely 
revelations  have  procured  it  the  hard 
sentence  of  exclusion  from  Spain. 

"It  cannot  be  too  often  urged  that  ^Royal 
decrees'  have  no  legal  force  until  confirmed 
by  the  Cortes,  and  even  then,  in  Questions 
of  finance,  they  usually  exceed  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country ;  therefore,  how- 
ever strong  the  desire  of  Spain  to  see 
locomotives  crossing  the  country,  it  is 
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impossible  for  the  finances  to  pay  six  per 
cent  interest,  even  upon  lines  already 
guaranteed.  If  such  were  possible,^  it 
would  be  additionally  disgraceful,  whilst 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  is  not 
paid.  There  are  many  lep^itimate  and 
profitable  means  of  employing  capital  in 
Spain,  independently  of  the  delusive 
guarantee  of  *  Royal  decrees,'  or  the 
guaranteed  interest,  which  will  be  paid 
only  so  long  as  it  suits  the  present  tem- 
porary object  of  drawing  forth  foreign 
capital.  Many  instances  could  be  given 
of  the  success  that  has  attended  glass, 
iron,  lead,  and  other  works,  when  estab- 
lished in  proper  localities,  which  give  a 
return  of  30, 40,  and,  I  am  assured,  of  even 
50  {>er  cent  per  annum,  without  any  pro- 
tection from  the  government.  Until  rail- 
ways can  also  be  established  on  their  own 
intrinsic  merits,  relying  exclusively  on 
the  traffic  to  remunerate  the  shareholders, 
it  is  not  safe  to  attempt  them,  as,  at  the 
first  unfavourable  .change  in  Spanish  fi- 
nances, the  interest  is  sure  to  remain  un- 
paid. It  is  very  easy,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Northern  line,  to  make  a  brilliant 
prospectus,  and  trace  a  line  upon  the  nMpi, 
passmg  through  numerous  towns;  but 
those  who  have  travelled  in  Spain  do  not 
forget  that  there  is  not  enough  passenger 
traffic  between  Madrid  and  France  to  fill 
a  diligence  throughout  the  year.  Neither 
Valladolid,  Burgos,  Yittoria,  nor  any  of 
the  other  towns  mentioned,  contain  a  lo- 
comotive po()ulation ;  and,  in  the  entire 
distance,  until  the  industrious  Basque 
provinces  be  approached,  there  is  scarcely 
a  manufacturing  village." — Parit  Cor^ 
mpondence  of  the  Tunet.  30th  August, 
1853. 

The  greater  part  of  what  is  here 
truthfully  and  forcibly  stated  is  equal- 
ly appllcuble  to  all  long  lines  of  rail- 
way in  Spain.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
pile  up  facts,  or  to  expend  more  time 
m  demonstrating  the  risk,  or  rather 
the  certain  loss  incurred  by  all  who 
lend,  money  to  the  thriftless,  faithless 
Spaniard,  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
new  mania  for  ftrro-carr/les.  His 
object  is  to  supply  himself  with  rail- 
roads at  foreign  cost.  He  has  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  paying  interest, 
when  the  lines  are  once  completed; 
so  timt,  if  the  traffic  does  but  pay  its 
expenses,  he  has  the  property  for  no- 
thing. Wo  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce the  whole  scheme  of  Spanish 
railro.':ds  as  an  impudent  and  gigan- 
tic attempt  at  a  wholesale  national 
swindle.  The  only  persons  who  would 
be  benefited  by  it,  in  case  of  its  suc- 


cess, would  be  that  sprightly  Wizard 
of  the  North,  Mr.  Salamanca,  and  a 
few  other  speculators  of  his  kidney, 
Queen  Christina,  the  Duke  of  Rian- 
zares,  and  their  particular  friends  and 
adherents. 

We  should  be  sincerely  glad,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Spanish  nation,  whose 
many  good  qualities  we  (whilst  utterly 
conoemning,  contemning  and  abom- 
inating their  dishonest  gifvernment, 
their  intriguing  licentious  royal  fa- 
mily,  their  greedy  dishonest  apeculA- 
tors,  and  their  useless  lazv  army  of 
empleados)  highHy  and  justly  admire, 
to  see  their  land  lapped  to-morrow  in 
an  iron  network,  could  it  be  done  bv 
stroke  of  fairy-wand  or  touch  of  Alad- 
din^s  lamp.  "But  that  the  fifty  mil- 
lions sterling  (we  are  informed  that  is 
the  sum  neraed  for  the  whole  scheme 
of  Spanish  railway)  should  be  filched 
from  British  pockets,  into  which  Don 
Spaniard  has  so  repeatedly,  and  on 
such  various  pretexts,  dipped  his 
digits  —  never  withdrawing  them 
empty — is  what  we  most  decidedly  ob- 
ject to.  The  only  lines  for  which  there 
is  at  present  room  in  Spain,  and  that 
are  likely  to  give  a  profit  to  the  share- 
holders, are  short  lines  in  the  noost 
populous  and  industrious  districts. 
And  these  should  only  be  gone  into 
when  they  are  got  up  by  private  com- 
panies, and  without  government  in- 
tervention of  any  kind.  The  dlrect-ors 
should  be  able  to  head  their  prospectna, 
as  Paris  shopkeepers  head  their  -ad- 
vertisements,  with  the  words,  **  Sam 
gararUie  du  gouvememenl.'^  No  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  anything  in 
which  a  Spanish  Government  has  a 
right  to  interfere;  a  feeling  now 
pretty  prevalent,  and  which  has 
swamped,  at  least  for  the  present — 
and  we  hope  for  a  long  time  to  come 
— ^the  schemes  of  the  Spanish  Hudson. 
Lines  like  the  Madrid  and  Aranguez, 
(did  it  belong  to  a  company,  instead 
of  to  the  state),  like  the  Barcelona 
and  Mataro — a  private  line,  paying  a 
good  interest — and  like  the  proposed 
eighteen-mile  line,  connecting  Cadiz, 
Port  St  Mary's,  and  Xerez,  are  those 
that  may  safely  be  gone  into.  The 
last  named  Twhich  is,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  inaepcndent  of  the  govern- 
ment) ought,  with  decent  manage- 
ment and  reasonable  economy,  to  oe 
one  of  the  most  profitable  bits  of  rail- 
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way  in  Europe.  And  it  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  tiio  wholrsome  distaste  at 
present  entertained  in  this  country  for 
everything  Spanish,  that  the  London 
committee  appointed  to  allot  a  portion 
of  the  shares  in  this  certainly  most 
promising  enterprise  received  scarcely 
a  single  bona  Me  application,  and  were 
fain  to  abandon  the  idea  of  distribut- 
ing any  in  England.  So  that  there 
seems  some  hope  that  John  Bull,  who 
usually  buys  his  experience  dear,  and 
who  has  only  lately  become  fully  con- 
vinced how  verjr  insolvent  a  virtue  is 
Spanish  patriotism,  will  not  wait  till 
he  bums  his  fingers,  to  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  very  rotten  nature  of 
Spanish  railroads. 

Enough  upon  this  head.  In  Span- 
ish phrase,  we  place  ourselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  fair  authoress  of  the  re- 
markably handsome  volume,  two  lines 
in  which  have  led  us  into  the  fore- 
going reflections,  and  ask  her  pardon 
for  our  want  of  gallantry  in  allowing 
our  own  lucubrations  to  take  prece- 
dence of  her  strong  claims  to  notice. 
Lady  Louisa  Tenison  furnishes  us  with 
practical  proof  that,  if  **  great  lines  of 
railroad*'  be  a  desideratum  in  Spain, 
they  are  by  no  means  indispensable 
in  order  that  delicately  -  nurtured 
dames  should  visit  with  safety  and  en- 
joyment the  most  beautiful,  and  some 
of  the  wildest  districts  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  romance  of  travel  is  evi- 
dently at  an  end,  as  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  when  English  ladies  ride 
through  Spain  for  months  together,  en- 
eountering  as  few  adventures  as  though 
their  palfreys  pranced  in  Hyde  Pai. 
What,  not  one  brush  with  banditti, 
or  narrow  escape  from  ambushed  as- 
sassins !  Not  a  single  midnight  alarm 
in  the  lonely  rentOy  or  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  ferocious  contrabandistoft, 
in  the  gloomy  sierra,  or  on  the  wild 
despoblodo  7  We  grieve  to  say,  not  one. 
Persons  there  are  who,  having  ram- 
bled more  or  less  in  Spain,  and  de- 
siring to  perpetrate  a  book,  deem  it 
their  duty  to  the  public,  and  to  their 
publishers,  to  give  spice  to  the  volume 
by  blending  fiction  with  fact.  They 
carefully  note  exaggerated  tales,  and 
polite  hoaxes,  put  upon  them  by  wag- 
ish  muleteers,  or  at  Madrid  tablet^ 
d*hdte  ;  embellish  them  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and,  the  cookery  com- 
plete, present  the  comical  oUa  to  Brit- 


ish palates.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
taste,  and  wonder,  and  vow  that  Spain 
shall  be  the  last  division  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  which  they  will  set  foot,  to 
be  carried  off  to  the  mountains  for 
ransom,  or  shot  at  round  comers  by 
lurking  bravoes.  For  our  part,  wo 
entertain  no  dislike  to  the  gasconading 
class  of  travellers  in  Spain,  whom  we 
hold  to  be  rather  amusing  than  other- 
wise; and  all  we  would  oeg  of  them 
is  to  sail  under  their  trae  colours,  to 
call  their  books  **  A  Romantic  Tour,* 
or  **  Imaginative  Wanderings,"  and  so 
ffive  their  readers  a  chance  of  siftuig 
the  chaff  from  the  grain.  It  seems  an 
article  of  faith  with  them,  that  a  plain, 
intelligent  narrative  of  what  they  saw 
and  observed  will  not  sati>fy  the  pub- 
He  ;  that  they  must  invent,  if  they 
would  be  read.  In  this  respect  Lady 
Louisa  Tenison's  volume  will  prove 
them  mistaken.  It  is  an  unanected 
and  highly  interesting  record  of  her 
observations  on  Spain  and  its  people. 
Three  years'  abode,  and  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  should  surely 
qualify  so  intelligent  a  person  as  Ladv 
Louisa  evidently  is,  to  write  a  book 
on  any  country  free  from  even  an  ap- 
proach to  error.  Of  all  countries, 
nowever,  Spain  is  the  most  difficult 
of  which  to  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge. That  LAdj  Louisa  may  have 
fallen  into  some  slight  misconceptions 
is  very  possible,  and  ill-conditioned 
critics,  who  prefer  detecting  the  flies 
to  admiring  the  amber,  may  perhaps 
note  them ;  but  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  book  on  Spain,  by  an  Eng^ 
iishman,  of  which  the  same  may  not 
be  said.  Captain  Widdrington  (Cook) 
is  one  of  the  most  uniformly  accurate, 
temperate,  and  impartial  writers  on 
the  Peninsula  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  but  we  daresay  an  enemy, 
bent  on  picking  holes  in  his  coat, 
might  catch  him  tripping.  Even  Ford, 
who  has  treated  the  subject  more  in 
extenso,  and  in  greater  detail,  and  who 
may  be  said  to  have  dagnerreotyped 
Spain,  fixing  his  tints  with  a  slight 
racy  dash  of  Chili  vinegar,  which 
makes  Spaniards  ^who,  whilst  con* 
cealing  their  thin  skin  under  a  cloak 
of  superb  indifference  and  disdain,  are 
sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  foreigners) 
smart  extremely,  hr.s  not  altogether 
escaped  blunders,  especially  when 
touching  upon  modem  Spanish  poll- 
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ties.  Of  the  book  now  before  us  we 
can  Bay,  with  great  truth,  that  very 
few  of  the  many  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject that  have  appeared  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  have  given  sketches  of 
Spiun  and  Spaniard  at  once  so  fair, 
80  sensible,  and  so  generons. 

To  see  Spaiu,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  saddle.  Ford  and  Borrow  have 
emphatically  told  us  this,  and  all  who 
have  been  in  the  country  will  confirm 
their  decision.  Long  rides  may  at 
first  be  attempted  with  some  weariness 
of  limb  and  loss  of  leather :  but  these 
soon  yield  to  custom,  and,  moreover, 
when  persons  travel  for  pleasure,  they 
seldom  need  to  make  forced  marches. 
Let  them  select  an  easy-pacing  Span- 
ish horse  and  a  commodious  saddle, 
and  be  sure  that,  in  a  fioe  climate  and 
over  rough  roads,  the  advantages  of 
this  mode  of  progress  more  than  bal- 
ance its  disagreeables.  Lady  Louisa 
Tenison,  during  her  various  journeys 
and  excursions,  frequently  got  to  horse, 
riding  English  fashion,  greatly  to  the 
admiration  of  the  natives  of  the  more 
remote  places  she  passed  through. 
Thus  she  avoided  the  tedious  confine- 
ment of  galeras  and  other  essentially 
Spanish  and  especially  wearisome 
vehicles,  and  saw  many  things  and 
much  country  which  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  got  at  except  on  horseback. 
No  l.ss  astonished,  we  dare  to  swear, 
than  at  her  ridiog-habit  and  sidc- 
8addle,where  the  good  people  of  Castile 
and  Andalusia  at  the  English  lady's 
appearing  at  all  in  the  heart  of  their 
sierras,  in  their  remote  villages  and 
unfrequented  posadas.  Prodigiously 
must  they  have  been  puzzled  to  con- 
jecture her  motives  for  quitting  the 
comforts  of  Cadiz  and  Malaga,  to  en- 
dure hardship  and  encounter  fatigue ; 
for,  as  she  truly  says,  **  As  to  any 
enthusiasm  about  beautiful  views  or 
undergoing  any  fatigue  or  trouble  in 
their  pursuit,  such  nonsensical  things 
are  classed  among  the  other  eccen- 
tric fancies  of  the  very  mad  English. 
A  person  drawing  for  the  mere  love  of 
art  is  hardly  considered  in  his  senses. 
I  have  often  been  asked  for  how  much 
I  would  sell  my  drawings ;  and  when  I 
replied  that  they  were  done  t^erely  for 
amusement,  a  smile  of  mingled  incre- 
dulity and  pity  convinced  me  that  I 
was  considered  not  over  wise  or  can- 
did; and,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the 


Court  of  the  lions,  whilst  copying  fte 
arabesques,  some  inquisitive  Tisiton 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  wu 
painting  new  patterns  for  fans  T  And 
at  Grazalema,m  the  sierra  of  Honda— 
a  little  town  plastered,  bs  Ford  nys, 
"like  a  marlets  nest  on  the  rocky 
hill,''  and  one  of  the  places  where  the 
Inhabitants,  unused  to  the  intnuion  of 
foreigners,  thronged  the  streets  to  mA 
and  wonder  at  the  amazons — ^the  oal. 
cony  on  which  Lady  Louisa  stationed 
herself  with  her  sketch-book  was  es- 
caladed  by  an  adventurous  youngster, 
bent  on  ascertaining  the  nature  of  her 
mysterious    proceedings.     ^  Nothing 
could  be  more  amusing  than  the  tone 
of  contemptuous  surprise  in  which  he 
exclaimed  to  the  crowd,  '  Nada  pot' 
ticular;  todo  bianco/*  an    annonnce- 
ment  which  was  received  by  his  friends 
with  evident  signs  of  disappointment 
The  excitement  spread  even  to  the 
upper  classes  in  Grazalema,  and  I  had 
an  embassy  from  some  young  senoritas, 
who  wished  to  see  what  I  had  been 
doing — a  request  I  could  not  well  com- 
ply with,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  thst 
at  that  early  stage  there  really  was 
nothing  to  be  seen."    However  unsv 
tisfactory  to  the  Grazalema  critic,  the 
result  of  Ladv  Louisa's  sketches  at 
that  place  has  been  one  of  the  best  of 
the  charming  views  and  characteristic 
illustrations,  of  which  nearly  fifty  are 
distributed  through  her  volume. 

Most  travellers  in  Spain,  possessed 
of  an  eye  and  a  taste  for  the  national 
and  characteristic,  deplore  the  Frenchi- 
fication  that  country  has  for  some  time 
past  undergone,  and  whose  progress 
becomes  annnally  more  rapid  and  ap- 
parent. 

On  landing.  Lady  Louisa  Tenison 
was  unpleasantly  impressed  by  this— 
at  Malaga,  where  she  dwelt  for  the 
winter  alter  her  arrival  in  Andalusia. 
We  m  ust  not  wonder  if  some  of  a  lady's 
first  observations  are  about  a  bonnet. 
She  regrets  to  see  this  comparativ^ely 
unbecoming  covering  creeping  in— 
evi-n  in  the  south,  and  supplanting  the 
graceful  mantilla  —  Parisian  fashion 
oustinti:  Spanish  grace.  Spanish  ladies 
ought  to  understand  that  the  rich 
masses  of  thtir  abundant  hair — their 
opidente  chevtlure,  as  a  French  novel- 
est  would  call  it— are  unfavourable 
to  bonnet  wearing.  Parisian  women, 
upon  the  other  hand,  who  have  gene- 
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rally  thin  hair,  offer  excellent  polls 
whereupon  to  perch  the  masterpieces 
of  milliners,  ^ut  it  is  quite  horrible 
to  think  of  a  durk-eyed,  oIive>com- 
plexioiied  Andalnsian  maiden  covering 
her  exuberant  tresses,  which,  when 
unbound,  de  cend  to  her  very  heels, 
and  drape  her  like  a  garment — so  that 
she  mi^ht  ride,  a  second  Godiva,  un- 
abashed through  Coventry's  or  Cadiz' 
streets — with  a  rose- coloured  capote, 
in  lieu  of  the  beautiful  veil  of  black  or 
white  lace  which,  as  Lady  Louisa  just- 
ly remarks,  lends  her  a  peculiar  charm 
that  cannot  be  rivalled.  Then,  in 
choice  of  colours,  the  daughters  of 
Spain,  it  appears,  are  lamentably  defi- 
cient in  taste. 

^*  The  gaudy  colours  which  now  pre- 
vail have  destroyed  the  elegance  that  al- 
ways accompanies  black,  in  which  alone, 
some  years  since,  a  lady  could  appear  in 
public.  No  farther  proof  of  this  is  re<» 
quired  than  to  see  the  same  people  at 
church,  where  black  is  still  considered  in- 
dispensable, and  on  the  Alameda  with  red 
dresses  and  yellow  shawls,  or  some  co- 
lours equally  gaudy,  and  combined  with 
as  little  reganl  to  taste.  The  love  of 
brilliant  and  showy  colours  appears  a  rul- 
ing passion  in  the  present  day,  and  offers 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  fashion  of  twen- 
ty years  ago,  when  a  lady  who  should 
have  ventured  into  the  street  dressed  in 
anything  but  black,  would  have  been 
mobbed  and  insulted  by  the  people." — 
{Cattili  and  Andalueic^  p.  8-9.) 

And  at  Seville,  we  grieve  to  learn, 
<*  the  fan  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
parasol."  Surely  the  monkeys  on  Gib- 
raltar rock  are  not  more  imitative 
than  the  charming  Sevillanas  and 
Malagueftas.  The  men,  too,  have  laid 
ande  the  graceful  and  dignified  cajta, 
to  adopt  that  most  odious  and  abor- 
tive invention — dreamed  by  some  puny 
French  tailor  after  a  heavy  supper — 
the  paletot !  How  is  it  that  Spaniards, 
who  boast  of  their  E^pafiolismo,  who 
consider  it  an  insult  to  be  called  A/ran" 
cetedo%  and  who  scorn  their  north- 
ern neighbours  as  gavachof,  scruple 
not  eagerly  to  adopt  every  French 
mode?  Colbert  once  said  that  the 
fashions  were  to  France  what  the  mines 
of  Peru  were  to  Spain.  They  have 
since  been  proved  to  be  a  mnch  more 
durable  and  valuable  possession.  Po- 
toai  is  lost  to  Spain ;  but  France  still 
keeps,  and  is  likely  long  to  retain,  the 
monopoly  of  frippery  and  finery,  and 


Andalnsian  ladies,  albeit  no  rich  gal- 
leons now  bear  the  treasures  of  anotner 
hemisphere  into  the  port  of  Cadiz,  find 
the  wherewithal  to  become  tributary 
to  Parisian  bonnet-makers.  At  Se- 
ville, however.  Lady  Louisa  was  glad 
to  observe  few  bonnets — few  enough 
to  attract  notice  when  seen,  and  to 
enhance,  by  the  contrast,  the  betuty 
of  the  mantilla.  Her  first  visit  to  the 
theatre,  at  Malaga,  confirmed  an  im- 
pression she  had  taken  up  on  landing* 
that  Spanish  beauty  has  been  e>ag- 
geratea  by  poets,  painters,  and  travel- 
lers— three  classes  of  persons  to  whom 
license  in  that  respect  is  generally  ac- 
corded. "My  f&st  disappointment 
was  the  almost  total  absence  of  beauty 
amongst  the  Spanish  women.  .  .  . 
They  liHve  magnificent  eyes,  beautiful 
hair,  and  generally  fine  teeth  ;  but 
more  than  that  cannot  be  said  by  those 
who  are  content  to  five  an  honest  and 
candid  opinion."  The  admissions  are 
liberal ;  and  the  three  things  named,  if 
they  do  not  constitute  beauty,  at  any 
rate  go  a  very  long  way  towards  it» 
But  let  us  visit  the  Malaga  theatre. 

"  All  the  best  people  were  there,  but 
only  two  or  three  very  pretty  faces  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  boxes.  The  pit,  divid- 
ed into  seats,  each  haying  its  own  num- 
ber, is  wholly  appropriated  to  gentlemen. 
When  first  we  arrived,  the  Alcalde,  or 
one  of  the  Ayuntamiento.  always  presid- 
ed in  the  centre  over  the  royal  box ;  but 
this  practice  has  been  discontinued  lately, 
and  the  audience  may  now  indulge  in  ap- 
plause or  disapprobation  unrestrained. .  . 
One  of  the  pieces  which  had  the  great- 
est run  was  a  Spanish  comic  opera,  called 
the  ^Tio  Caniytas,'  which  has  taken  im- 
mensely the  last  two  years.  An  unhap- 
py Englishman  is  the  hero  of  the  play; 
and  his  endeavours  to  cultivate  the  soci- 
et3r  of  a  vouthful  gipsy,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire with  more  facility  the  Gitano  lan- 
guage, afibrd  the  Spaniards  a  good  oppor* 
tunity  of  turning  our  countrymen  into 
ridicule ;  and  be  is  victimised,  m  turn,  by 
the  old  uncle  and  by  the  lover  of  his  dark 
instructress.  There  are  some  very  pretty 
airs  introduced,  and  a  characteristic  dance 
called  the  Vito." 

Let  the  reader  here  tnm  to  page 
183  for  an  extremely  spirited  sketch 
of  this  gipsy  dance,  and  for  an  equally 

Ohic  prose  description  of  its  pecu- 
ies.  Then  return  to  the  Malaga 
theatre,  to  look  on  and  laugh  at  "a 
piece  ealled  the  Merccdo  de  Londre»f 
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(the  London  Market),  brought  out 
whilst  we  were  there,  find  illustrating 
the  adventures  of  a  Spaniard  in  Lon- 
don. The  incidents  were  not  very 
flattering  to  our  national  pride,  as  the 
story  turned  on  the  interesting  subject 
of  a  man  selling  his  wife — an  event 
which  they  seem  to  think  of  common 
occurrence  in  So^^rfcta  Afhi>m.** 

The  belief  that  in  England  men 
frequently  sell  their  wives,  and  that 
such  sale  and  transfer  are  perfectly 
legal  and  binding  upon  the  three  per- 
sons implicated  m  the  transaction,  is 
prevalent  in  various  Continental  coun- 
tries, and  is  rather  strengthened  than 
destroyed  by  the  indignant  logic  with 
which  simple-hearted  Englishmen  are 
apt  to  combat  it  Even  it  they  there- 
by succeed  in  dissipating  the  absurd 
notion  r which  is  not  often  the  case^, 
the  foreigner,  for  the  most  part,  affects 
to  abide  in  his  conviction,  in  order  to 
tease  the  John  Bull.  Less  civilised 
or  less  prosperous  nations  are  de- 
lighted to  find  or  fancy  a  stain  on  the 
scutcheon  of  one  whose  superiority 
they  cannot  but  feel,  althongh  they 
may  not  admit  it  The  only  way  to 
treat  them  in  such  cases — ^particularly 
Spaniardp,  who  nro  very  satirical,  and 
quick  at  hitting  upon  a  **  raw  ^ — ^is  to 
out-herod  them  at  once,  to  gallop  far 
a^head  of  their  ridiculous  assump- 
tions, and  assaro  them  that  if  they  go 
to  England,  they  will  find  upon  every 
market-day  and  market-place,  rows  of 
women  tethered  and  ticketed  for  sale. 
They  soon  discover  that  they  are  made 
game  of,  and  end  by  discrediting  that 
which  they  at  first  were  inclined  to 
believe.  But  we  shall  quit  the  theatre, 
and  step  across  with  Lady  Louisa 
Tenison  to  the  Protestant  cemetery. 
"It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  hills  just  below  the  for- 
tress, and  was  a  great  boon  obtained 
by  the  late  I^Tr.  Mark,  British  Consul 
at  Malaga.  The  intolerance  of  the 
Spanish  nation  in  not  allowing  fol- 
lowers of  any  religion  but  their  own 
to  receive  Christian  burial  in  their 
country,  is  indeed  disgraceful.  At 
Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  still  more  recently 
at  Madrid,  exceptions  have  been  made, 
laut  everywhere  else  in  Spain  none  but 
Catholics  can  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground."  The  manner  in  which  the 
exception  at  Madrid  was  made  has 
lately  been  the  subject  of  so  much 


comment   and   discussion,   thr.t  not 
much  remains  to  be  said  about  it 
The    intolerance,  that    Lady  Loniaa 
justly  stigmatises  as  disgraceful,  is  to 
De  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment>  rather  than  at  that  of  the 
nation,  and  perhaps  is  to  be  impnted 
less  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  than  to 
certain  occult  monkish  influences.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
the  present  prime  minister  of  Spiin, 
General  Lersundi,  who  began  his  mili- 
tiry  career  twenty  years   ago   as  a 
private  volunteer  in  the  rantin/r,  roar- 
ing, hard-fighting,  loud-swearing  corps 
of  Chapelgorris — fellows  who  would 
as  soon  have  robbed  a  church  as  a 
larder,    and  from  whose  hands  few 
convents  (or  nuns  either)  that  ever 
came  in  their  way  escaped  unscathed 
—can  approve    or   «fmpathise   with 
the  ridiculous  stipulations,  worthy  of 
Spain's  blackest  days  of  bigotry,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  annex  to  his  per- 
mission of  Protestant  interments  at 
Madrid.    But  he  was  doubtless  com- 
pelled to  jieW  to  the  combined  weight 
of  the  pnest  and  the  palace.     How  is 
the  virtuous  Isabella  to  obtain  pardon 
for  her  peccadilloes,  for  the  peeves m»g- 
nrms  to  which  she  is  infamously  addict- 
ed, if  she  does  not  atone  for  them  by 
a  double  dose  of  piety,  and,  above  all, 
by  proving  herself  the  ••Most  Catholic'' 
of  queens,  and  saving  her  capital  fTom 
the  scandal  of  witnessing  the  sober 
ceremonial  of  a  Protestant  funeral! 
The  unchristianlike  uncharitableness 
that  is  breathed  bv  almost  every  line  of 
General  Lersundi  s  well-known  letter 
to  Lord  Howden,  must,  we  are  c<»- 
vinced,  be  disapproved  by  numbers  of 
Spaniards,   and    by    all    enlightened 
Roman    Catholics,    whatsoever   their 
nation.     Early  in  the  sixteenUi  cen- 
tury, when  France  had  but  recently 
emerffed  from  the  semi-barbarism  and 
bloody  religious  persecutions  of  the 
middle    ages,   a    French    sovereign, 
Louis  XIII.,  published  an  edict  for- 
bidding his  Catholic  suljects  to  apply 
to  the  Huguenots  the  oflen-ive  name 
of  heretics.    The  Reformed  Cbureh 
had  its  places  of  worship,  its  ceme- 
teries—everything, in  short,  which  is 
refused  to  it  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  later,  upon    the  soil    of   that 
Spain  which    may  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  to  owe  its  very  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  state  to  Pro- 
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testant  blood  and  treasure.  In  Spain, 
Protestants  are  still  heretics  and  out- 
casts— ay,  in  the  mouths  of  many, 
Jud'Oty  (Jews),  included  through  igno- 
rant bigotry  with  those  despised 
children  of  Israel  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing their  accursed  descent,  Spanish 
governments  are  often  very  glad  to 
have  recourse  to,  and  to  flatter  and 
make  much  of,  when  pinched  for  coin, 
and  anxious  for  an  advance  on  quick- 
silver mines  or  Cuban  revenue.  For 
Spanish  ministers  are  of  that  family 
of  saucy  dogs  who  do  not  scruple  to 
eat  unclean  puddings,  and  profess  a 
most  Vespasianic  indiiference  to  the 
source  of  gold,  so  long  as  they  get  it 
into  their  hands ;  for,  as  the  Spanish 
proverb  says,  money  is  always  ortho- 
dox. And  let  us  see  what  says,  on 
this  head,  vi^l^  and  hard-bitting 
l^laster  Ford,  wno  is  always  worth 
listening  to,  whether  he  be  discours- 
ing of  Spain  or  gibbeting  the  addle- 
brained  absurdities  of  an  Urquhart. 
He  bids  us  '*  visit.,  by  all  means,  the 
Protestant  burial-ground  [the  same 
of  which  Lady  Louisa  Tenison  has 
just  spokenl,  not  because  it  is  a  plea- 
sant *  traveller's  bourn,'  but  because 
it  was  the  first  permitted,  in  our  time, 
for  the  repose  of  heretical  carcases, 
which  used  to  be  baried  in  the  sea- 
sands,  like  dead  dogs,  and  beyond 
the  low-water  mark  ;  and  even  this 
concession  offended  orthodox  fisher- 
men, who  femred  that  the  soles  might 
become  infected  ;  but  the  Mala- 
eueno%  even  to  the  priest,  never  ex- 
hibited any  repugnance  to  the  dol- 
lars of  the  living  Lutheran  Briton,  for 
el  d  nero  es  muy  catolico.  This  ceme- 
tery, which  lies  outside  the  town  to 
the  enst,  was  obtained  and  laid  out  by 
our  friend  Mr.  Mark,  futher  of  the  pre- 
sent consul,  who  planted  and  enclosed 
the  ground,  and  with  great  tact  placed 
a  cross  over  the  portal,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  natives,  who  exclaimed. 
Con  que  fstos  Herejes  gastan  cruces  /' 

[So,  then,  these  heretics  use  crosses  r^ 
Handbook  for  Spairij  p.  354. J  Con 
que,  we  quit  the  subject,  smcerely 
wishing,  with  the  Christian  charity 
that  characterises  us,  that  the  authors, 
whosoever  they  be,  of  the  recent  ordi- 
nances respecting  the  burial  of  Pro- 
testants at  Madrid,  may  never  come 
to  be  buried  either  in  the  sea-sands, 
or  at  a  cross-road,  nor  be  smuggled 


to  their  graves,  as  it  appears  English- 
men are  to  be  who  have  the  ill-luck 
to  give  up  the  ghost  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  **  la  corte.^  And  we  return 
to  Lady  Louisa  Tenison,  from  whom 
we  have  again  been  unconsciously  wan- 
dering— certainly  a  most  unjustifiable 
want  of  taste  on  our  ptirt  We  re-open 
her  book  at  a  passage  which  makes 
us  laugh  outright^— rcir  a  cnrcajadas, 
•*  Spain,"  says  her  ladyship,  **  wants 
means  of  developing  her  resources, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  wise  and 
honest  government."  Truly,  that 
does  she,  but  where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  government  in  question  1  And 
if  she  got  it,  by  a  miracle,  could  one 
reasonablr  expect  her  to  keep  it? 
Judging  from  the  past,  assuredly  not. 
One  honest  government,  in  our  own 
day,  Spain  has  had — when  Espartero 
was  regent.  Its  capacity  was,  per- 
haps, not  equal  to  its  probity  ;  at  any 
rate,  the  nation  would  not  endure  it ; 
and  its  members  have  relapsed  into 
private  Kfe,  no  richer — a  rare  fact  to 
find  in  the  annals  of  Spanish  cabinets 
— than  when  they  took  office.  Wisdom 
and  honesty  are  indeed  an  uncommon 
combination  in  the  land  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  Until  some  modern  Dio- 
genes succeeds,  after  long  wandering 
intern  in  hand  over  Spanish  hill  and 
valley,  in  discovering  them  united,  we 
may  look  in  vain  for  such  a  govern- 
ment as  that  which  Lady  Louisa 
Tenison,  for  Spain's  sake,  desires  to 
behold. 

We  will  not  close  this  paper  with- 
out giving  a  longer  exemplification 
than  as  we  yet  nave  done  of  the 
agreeable  tone  and  style  of  the  autho- 
ress of  Castile  and  Andalucia.  We 
select  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  Span- 
ish court 

*'  The  whole  style  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  court  in  Spain  is  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence,  as  far  as  out- 
ward appearance  is  concerned.  The 
palace  is  beautifully  furnished ;  and  the 
nail  of  the  ambassadors,  or  the  throne- 
room,  as  we  should  call  it,  is  gorgeous. 
The  drawing-rooms  held  by  the  Queen  are 
called  ^  Besa  Manos,'  as  all  Si>aniard8 
kiss  hands  every  time  they  visit  the 
sovereign,  and  not  only  on  presentation, 
as  with  us.  They  are  held  of  an  after- 
noon, the  gentlemen's  Besa-Manos  con- 
cluding before  that  of  the  ladies  begins. 
Foreigners  are  more  generally  presented 
at  a  private    audience,   and   Spaniards 
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themselves  prefer  it.  The  drawing-room 
is  rather  a  fatiguing  undertaking  for  the 
Queen  ;  for,  after  the  general  circle  has 
dispersed,  all  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold, down  to  the  lowest  dependant  in 
the  palace,  are  admitted  to  kiss  her  hand. 
The  balls  are  on  a  scale  of  great  magni- 
ficence ;  and,  although  the  Queen's  ardour 
for  dancing  has  somewhat  abated,  she  is 
still  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  keeps  it 
up  till  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  her 
partners  finding  that  the  qualification  of 
dancing  well  is  a  greater  recommenda- 
tion than  rank  or  station. 

^  She  has  now  grown  immensely  stout ; 
and,  with  the  most  good-natured  face  in 
the  world,  has  certainly  nothing  to  boast 
of  in  elegance  of  manner  or  dignity  of  de- 
portment. She  looks  what  she  is — most 
thoroughly  kind-hearted,  liking  to  enjoy 
herself;  and  hating  all  form  and  etiquettte  ; 
extremely  charitable,  but  always  acting 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  obeying 
her  own  will  in  all  thin^  instead  of  Ming 

fuided  by  any  fixed  principles  of  action, 
he  dispenses  money  with  a  lavish  hand, 
whilst  her  finances  are  not,  by  any  means, 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Her  hours  are 
not  much  adapted  to  business-like  habits ; 
Bhe  seldom  gets  up  till  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  retires  to  rest  about 
the  same  hour  in  the  morning.  She  has 
one  most  inconvenient  fault  for  a  queen, 
being  always  two  or  three  hours  behina 
time.  If  she  fixes  a  Besa-manos  at  two 
o'clock,  she  comes  in  about  five  ;  if  she 
has  a  dinner  party  announced  at  seven, 
it  is  nine  or  ten  before  she  enters  the 
room  ;  and,  if  she  goes  in  state  to  the 
theatre,  and  the  performances  are  an- 
nounced for  eight,  her  Majesty  makes  her 
appearance  about  ten." 

^  What  innamerable  mute  maledic- 
tions must  courtiers,  cooks,  and  mana- 
gers heap  upon  her  unpunctual  Majesty 
of  Spain.  Punctuality  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  politeness  of  the  great.  In 
sovereigns,  it  is  both  politic  and  a 
duty.  How  great  a  contrast  between 
the  slip-shod,  lie-abed  practices  of  the 
Spanish  Queen,  and  the  early  rising, 
well-regulated,  active  habits  of  our 
own  royal  family. 

"The  interior  arrangement  of  the 
palace  at  Madrid  would  rather  excite 
surprise  in  the  minds  of  those  accustomed 
to  the  regularity  of  the  English  Court. 
Isabel  Segunda  generally  dines  alone, 
and  the  ladies-in-waiting  never  reside  in 
the  palace,  only  going  when  specially 
summoned.  The  Queen  and  her  husband 
are  now  apparently  on  good  terms.  He 
is  a  most  insignificant-looking  little  man ; 


the  expression  of  his  counterance,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  unpleasing,  but  his  figure  is 
mean  and  awkward— a  counterpart,  in 
this  respect,  of  bis  father,  the  Iniainte 
Don  Francisco  de  Paula. 

"  The  Court  circle  is  completed  by  the 
Queen- Mother,  whose  former  beauty  has 
now  disappeared,  as  she  has  grown  very 
stout  \  but  she  possesses  still  the  same 
fascinating  voice,  the  same  bewitching 
manner,  and  the  same  syren  smile,  which 
make  all  who  speak  to  her  bow  before  the 
irresistible  charm  which  she  knows  so 
well  how  to  exercise.  Queen  Christina 
might  have  worked  an  immense  amount 
of  good  for  this  unhappy  country,  had 
she  devoted  her  talents  and  energies  to  the 
improvement  of  the  nation  ;  had  she  ex- 
erted her  powerful  influence  in  a  good 
and  noble  cause,  how  much  might  she  not 
have  accomplisned  I  but  instead  of  earn- 
ing a  reputation  which jgould  have  called 
forth  the  admiration  o^Pbsterity,  she  pre- 
ferred sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  king- 
dom for  the  sake  of  gratifying  her  own 
inordinate  love  of  weadth,  and  has,  in  fact, 
proved  merely  worty  of  the  family  from 
which  she  sprang." 


The  account  of  the  Queen  of  Spain's 
habits  derives  particular  pungency 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  derived  from 
the  writer's  personal  observations.  Of 
course  Lady  Louisa  Tenison  could  bat 
skim  the  surface ;  minutely  to  inves- 
ti|rate  and  describe  the  manner  of  life 
of  Isabella,  would  require  a  far  bolder 
and  more  unblushing  pen  than  It 
would  beseem  an  English  lady  to 
handle.  The  remarks  on  Queen  Chris- 
tina are  exceedingly  just  No  queen 
ever  had  a  finer  opportunity  of  be- 
nefiting her  country,  making  herself 
adored  by  her  people,  and  immortal- 
ising her  name.  Her  popularity  was 
once  gr At,  her  talents  are  undeniable, 
her  powers  of  fascination,  the  influence 
she  acquires  over  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  her,  are  precisely  such  aa 
have  above  been  told.  .  Popular  as  the 
representative  of  anti-Carlism  and  of 
constitutionalism,  she  might  have  made 
herself  beloved  for  her  own  sake.  A 
large  majority  of  the  Spanish  nation 
— which  has  ever  been  noted  for  its 
loyalty  and  monarchical  predilections 
— ask  no  better  than  to  esteem  and 
respect  her,  and  not  to  look  upon  her 
as  a  mere  necessity,  a  sort  of  pis- ;Zi^^ 
imposed  upon  Spam  by  circumstances, 
and  accepted  oecause  anything  ap- 
peared better  than    the   vacillating, 
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priest  ridden  Carios,  and  the  tyranny 
he  aimed  at  restoring.  But  it  was 
aoon  discovered  that,  whilst  professing 
to  combat  absolutism,  and  to  repre- 
sent liberal  principles,  Maria  Chris- 
tina was  at  heart  an  absolutist  and  a 
tyrant,  that  all  her  political  tendencies 
were  retrograde,  and  that  she  was 
utteriy  selfish,  d^radingly  sensual, 
and  unboundedly  covetous.  And  to 
her  shame  be  it  spoken,  she  brought 
np  her  child  to  be  no  better  than  her- 
self. The  opprobrious  epithet  shouted 
at  the  mother  by  the  Cariist  guerillas, 
during  the  civil  war,  was  muttered  by 
the  Madrilexios,  but  a  very  few  years 
later,  as  often  as  the  daughter  showed 
herself  in  the  streets  of  her  capital — 
and  with  equal  truth.  The  gross  irr©. 
gularities  of  Isabella  are,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  notorious  in  her  capital  and 
throughout  Spain  as  anything  of  the 
kind  possibly  can  be.  Christina, 
having  now  considerably  passed  her 
prime,  has  taken  up, "  for  a  good  old 
gentlemanly  vice,"  with  avarice.  She 
has  a  numerous  family  by  Mr.  Muiioz, 
for  which  she  cannot  hope,  unless  she 
dowers  them  very  richly,  to  obtain  such 
brilliant  alliances  as  her  Smbition  as- 
pires to.  So  she  speculates,  accumu- 
lates, and  hoards ;  and  there  is  no  say- 
ing to  what  exorbitant  figure  her  for- 
tune has  by  this  time  attained. 

^When  such  bright  examples  are  set 
by  roval  personages,  it  is  truly  won- 
derful that  any  morality  or  honesty 
remains  in  Spain,  The  quantity  is 
not  large,  and  it  must  not  be  sought 
amongst  the  statesmen  of  the  country. 

^  One  or  two  instances,  out  of  a  thou- 
sand, may  show  the  manner  in  which 
ministerial  influence  is  exerted.  In  Finos 
de  la  Yalle,  in  the  province  of  Granada 
the  Alcalde,  whose  office  it  is  to  preside 
over  the  elections,  was  suspended  by  the 
Governor  as  being  adverse  to  the  Govern- 
ment candidate ;  and  a  claim  against  the 
town  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  remitted 
in  consideration  of  the  ministerial  candi- 
date beine  returned.  In  the  town  of  Or- 
giba,  in  the  same  province,  a  fine  of  like 
amount  was  imposed,  and  I  further  one 
threatened,  should  the  ministerial  candi- 
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date  not  be  returned ;  and,  as  if  this  weit 
insufficient,  the  Alcalde  was  suspended, 
the  second  Alcalde  was  put  aside,  and  a 
friend  of  the  candidate  named  to  conduct 
the  voting,  although  a  criminal  suit  was 
actuallv  pending  against  him.  It  may  be 
asked  now  a  government  can  be  allowed 
to  exercise  so  shameful  and  baneful  an 
influence  ?  The  discussion  is  a  wide  and 
difficult  one ;  but  one  predominating  cause 
may  be  found  in  that  insatiable  rage  for 
,  government  employment  which  pervades 
Spain.  It  is  essentially  a  nation  of  two 
classes — *  empleados,^  or  persons  holding 
offices,  dependent  on  the  Government  for 
their  very  bread,  and  *  pretendUnteij^  or 
seekers  after  place.  Had  Le  Sage  written 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  instead 
of  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth, 
century,  he  could  not  have  depicted  the 
system  more  to  the  life.  Public  employ- 
ment is  the  primary  resource  of  every 
needy  man  who  can  read  and  write,  as 
well  as  of  thousands  who  cannot;  the 
very  doorkeepers  and  porters,  who  en- 
cumber the  public  offices,  being  legion." 

There  is  no  gainsaying  this.  Th« 
empleomania^  the  rage  for  place,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  much  of  Spain's  misery 
and  degradation.  It  reduces  nume- 
rous classes,  which,  in  other  countries, 
apply  themselves  industriously  and 
fM'ofitably,  to  professions,  arts,  and 
trades,  to  the  mean  condition  for 
whose  designation  Spaniards  employ 
two  contemptuous  and  expressive 
words  whose  satirical  force  can  hardly 
be  rendered  in  English— q;V)/affros  and 
pordioserosj  wishers  and  l>eggars. 

Lady  Louisa  Tenison's  illustrations 
prove  her  as  skilful  with  the  pencil  as 
she  is  pleasant  with  the  pen,  and  ma^ 
terially  enhance  the  attractions  of  her 
book.  There  is  novelty  in  her  choice 
of  subjects,  taste  and  artistical  feeling 
in  the  manner  of  their  treatment  The 
mechanical  getting  up  of  the  work 
reflects  credit  on  all  concerned ;  and, 
as  for  Mr.  Bentley's  binding,  it  is  so 
brilliant  that  we  were  almost  afraid 
to  touch  it,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
cover  it  whilst  reviewmg,  lest  our 
critical  judfiinent  should  go  astray 
after  the  gilSng. 
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THE    WANDERE  R . 


IMTRODUCTOBT. 


The  throng  of  Earth's  alow  straggles  seek  not  here. 

Nor  pomp,  nor  circumstance,  nor  moving  tale; 

But  whatsoever  of  that  angelic  scale, 

Whose  feet  are  earth-set,  vniose  tops  touch  the  sphere. 

By  its  own  splendours  may  be  rendered  clear, 

Shall  show  one  soul,  whether  she  rise  or  fail : 

Faith's  sympathetic  vision  will  prevail 

To  see  more  true  things  than  to  sense  appear : 

The  soul  sees  with  the  eye  as  through  a  glass, 

And,  if  God  wills,  without  it;  be  it  not  said, 

*'  This,^*  or  **  that  is,-'  or  **  is  not ;"  shadows  pass 

Before  us :  0 !  ere  long  may  we  be  made 

To  own  the  temporary  things  we  see 

A  mere  penumbra  of  eternity ! 


I. 

PROEM . 


A  barren  heath,  with  bitter  east-winds  piping, 
A  garden  full  of  sunshine  and  of  bees, 
A  village  school,  a  wandering  home,  a  boyhood 
Perplexed  and  various,  shot  with  sin  and  shame, 
A  hot  and  wayward  youth,  led  by  false  lights 
To  sloughs  and  bogs  of  danger  and  contempt, 
A  vague  uneasiness,  and  ignorance — 
For  knowledge  opens  but  to  one  key.  Love, 
The  which  I  partly  sought,  buf  found  it  not — 
Such  were  the  earlier  hours  of  Life's  drear  nights 


A     VOICE. 

Oft  in  the  dumb  hour  that  precedes  the  dawn, 
Before  the  cock  crows  to  the  waning  stars. 
When  men  sleep  soundest,  and  the  world  is  still, 
A  voice  of  strangest  import  came  to  me —    . 
A  welcome,  but  an  awful  voice.    It  came 
From  hills  and  green  lanes,  woods  and  dewy  lavnis; 
It  breathed  of  innocent  pleasures,  now  not  known, 
Or  known  not  loved;  of  feverish  regret 
For  things  perchance  but  little  valued  then, 
Now  lost  for  aye,  and  bitter  to  the  heart; 
It  was  a  moaning  and  a  warning  voice; 
A  moan  for  Eden  lost,  a  boding  vague 
Of  coldness  coming  on,  as  if  it  said, 
<' God's  Spirit  will  not  always  strive  with  flesh.'* 

III. 

THE  PATH. 

'  Fast  fade  the  fields,  yet  not  so  fast  as  fade 
The  memories  of  childhood;  fades  from  me 
The  misty  distance  of  the  Hampshire  fields: 
Eneland  is  lost  already  to  my  heart. 
And  half  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past. 
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The  moon  has  made  a  path  upon  the  wavee 
Which  will  be  mine  to-morrow— toward  the  Blast — 
The  land  that  bred  me  cannot  nourish  me, 
And  1  go  forth.    I  will  not  mourn  the  change. 

IV. 

8STTI  J4O-0UT. 

We  parted  ix\  the  sunshine  and  the  crowd, 
The  inquisitive  sase  of  noon ;  the  busy  hum 
Of  man  about  the  port  ]  with  strangers  by  ] 
And  cold  Convention,  with  her  tyrant  forms, 
Removed  the  solace,  and  drove  home  the  sting. 
We  should  have  sundered  on  a  lonely  shore, 
Where  slowly  broadened  o'er  a  misty  sea 
The  shimmer  of  a  large,  low-lying  moon ; 
My  vessel  should  have  loomed  against  the  niehii 
Nor  shown  impatience  but  by  one  flapped  sai^ 
And  in  that  hour  nor  should  have  known  a  noise 
Of  water  crawling  gently  up  the  staves. 
And  &lling  softly  back  with  silver  sound. 
Such  noise  1  hear;  not  now,  tho'  tones  of  night 
There  are,  which,  in  unquestioned  diapason, 
Accompany  the  murmurs  of  my  soul. 
By  daylight  nature  jarred  with  janeling  keys, 
But  now  all  mingles  well,  the  sounds  are  sad, 
And  I  am  sad  to  find  myself  alone. 
So,  standing  hand  in  hand  upon  the  beach 
We  should  have  parted,  you  gone  back— ah  me^ 
To  your  sweet  home,  to  muse  upon  the  past, 
I,  to  my  Destiny  beyond  the  sea, 
With  a  heart  touched,  not  torn,  beyond  a  cure. 

V. 
THE  SAME. 

I  muse  upon  your  lingering  words  of  love 
In  search  of  anv  comfort,  as  a  child 
Might  play  witn  desperate  hand  on  his  own  hurt^ 
As  '*  May  the  Eldorado  that  of  old 
Haunted  your  lonely  visions,  and  your  speech. 
Be  found  a  truth  by  you !"     Or  tfius,  "  Alas !  ' 

I  cannot  hope  that  you  shall  be  exempt 
From  the  common  lot ;"  or,  "  There  is  but  one  land 
Whereto  we  send  our  dearest  in  all  hope. 
And  doubt  not  that  to  follow  them  were  bliss." 
And  in  a  bygone  letter  *'  A  poet's  heart 
Is  in  your  breast,  though  little  uttered  yet. 
When  the  Sun  leaves  tne  Earth  at  eventide. 
His  glory-beams,  which  shone  alike  on  all, 
Leave  but  the  higher  hills ;  slowly  withdrawn, 
They  linger  long  upon  the  peaks,  till  night 
Wraps  all  alike  in  irrespective  darkness : 
Aftd  on  the  spirit  of  man  there  dwell  at  first 
Beams  of  his  native  Heaven,  and  deck  the  child. 
None  but  the  higher  natures  keep  those  rays 
Till  Death  brings  night  to  all;''  and  ''O  love  Truth, 
But  never  deck  her  statuary  limbs 
With  the  presumptuous  garb  of  paradox.'' 
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Ab  me!  not  eren  your  partial  words  can  cheer 
My  burthened  soul  to-night — bark !  the  ebip^e  bell 
Marks  the  beginning  of  another  day, 
The  day  on  which  1  sail !     Whatever  I  do, 
Where'er  I  go,  the  world  turns  round  the  same, 
And  the  great  Universe^s  pulses  beat, 
And  He  alone  who  is  the  governor 
And  centre  of  the  circle  m  all  spheres, 
Knows  what  T  am,  or  heeds :  ana  when  I  die, 
The  stars  will  Fhine,  and  the  whole  globe  tuxn  round. 
And  the  great  Universe's  pulses  beat, 
And  He  alone  will  heed. 

So  runs  the  world — 
You  there,  I  here,  God  only  everywhere. 


THE  HTPHXN. 

T  am  weary  of  the  ocean,  emblem  of  Eternity. 

Boundlessness  is  too  ideal.    Time  and  space  suffice  to  me. 

life  at  sea  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  life  we  led  on  land. 

And  the  weary  glass  of  Chronos  hardly  seems  to  drop  a  sand. 

Life  at  sea  is  life  suspended  in  a  Present  evermore. 

All  the  Past  is  dim  behind  us  all  the  Future  vagae  before. 

'Us  an  isthmus  leading  on  from  continent  to  continent, 

Where  the  spirit,  worn  with  waiting,  s'>raetimes  dreams  it  is  content. 

For  I  dream,  cast  out  from  action,  nothine  more  remains  to  do^ 

Gasiufi;  at  the  sky  and  ocean,  looking  up  from  blue  to  blue. 

Watching  in  nignt^s  constellations  circles  of  the  wheeling  ma8t» 

Nourishing  a  moody  fancy  with  the  vbions  of  the  Past ; 

Or  if  visions  of  the  Future  sometimes  dimly  glide  between, 

*Tis  when  memory  shapes  the  To  be,  by  reversing  what  has  been  ; 

That  which  was  was  dark  and  gloomy,  clouds  of  doubt,  and  storms  of  tin. 

Till  L  thought  perchance  the  outer  lends  its  shade  to  that  within  ; 

But  the  country  which  is  coming  is  the  home  of  warmth  and  light. 

And  the  ^  soul  may  spread  her  pinions  there  more  beautifully  bright." 

Still  I  erred;  I  know  that  change  of  climate  is  not  chanee  of  soul; 

Every  ship  has  care  for  cargo,  wheresoever  the  billows  roll. 

Where  storms  toss,  or  calms  entrance  her,  from  the  line  to  either  pole. 

Let  what  will  be,  there  is  nothing  wherewithal  T  may  not  cope. 

Thus  I  nng  between  the  lands  of  disappointment  and  of  hope ; 

Thus  I  sing,  the  ni^ht  wind  freshens  in  the  rigging,  loft  and  low. 

Fills  the  canvas,  drives  the  light  spray — on  our  destined  path  we  go. 


*Ayi»«oTW  Gew. 

Oh,  sought  of  old  on  misty  mountain  tops. 
And  by  the  well-heads  of  long  reverenced  streams, 
Places  in  which  the  cool  air  lapped  men  so, 
And  the  all- coloured  wavings  ot  the  trees, 
And  the  soft,  dark-blue  distance,  and  the  stir 
Of  black  and  white  upon  the  ancient  stems. 
That  they  forgot  their  individual  heats, 
Merging  them  in  the  universal :  sought 
In  frozen  caves  beneath  the  purple  lights ! 
Thbe,  not  the  sounds  of  timbrel  or  of  ydl 
In  tropic  palm  groves,  lone  amone  the  vrayes 
Displease ',  Thou  dost  not  shun  the  narrow  &ith 
That  sees  thee  in  misshapen  human  formfl, 
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Wroneht  br  artificers  from  fire-wood  tirunk ; 
Nor  dost  Thou  hide  Thke  from  the  lareer  pomp 
Of  stole  and  alb,  and  censer  swinging  lads, 
And  aged  men  who  pray  in  alien  tongues. 
And  fluted  swell  of  organ,  when  the  vaults 
Reverberate  the  clamour,  and  the  heavens 
Blush  through  the  tainted  oriel,  and  all  else, 
Sight,  sound,  and  deed,  be  ignorant  or  vain ; 
And  Thou  art  found  by  those,  austere  and  hot, 
Who,  sunder  from  their  brethren,  and  devote 
A  drudging  and  unsumptuous  rite  to  Th££, 
In  open  fieM  or  tabernacle  stem : 
Witn  each  and  all  I  will  believe  thou  art. 
Because  with  ea<!h  the  shrine  is  still  the  same, 
The  matchless  temple,  made  without  hands — man. 

Life  without  Thee  is  life  Inanimate ; 
And  better  far  false  sods  than  none  at  all; 
Yet,  ^th  them,  is  it  out  a  fevered  sleep 
With  vague  and  unintelligible  dreams. 

Come  Thou  to  me,  all  lonely ;  so,  my  heart 
Is  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  and  I  Drine 
These  to  thine  altar  foot,  my  winged  thougnts, 
My  homed  resolutions,  fruits  and  flowers — 
Worthless,  unless  thy  beams  have  quickened  them ; 
Lo!  what  I  have  I  sacrifice  to  Thee. 

AD      S  0  D  A^L  E  8. 

The  stars  are  clear  in  heaven,  and  all  the  dopes 
Are  slumbering  in  the  silence  of  the  night ; 
I  hear  a  distant  noise  of  waterfalls ; 
Far  to  the  northward  the  great  hills  of  snow 
Thrust  up  their  moon-kissed  pinnhcles;  deep  peace 
Is  on  the  happy  world — the  peace  of  God. 
The  peace  of  God !  when  comes  there  such  to  me  t 

Yet  life  has  changes ;  brothers  we  know  that, 
Even  from  the  byegone  lustre ;  did  we  dream 
^When  first,  amid  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 
And  the  unnumbered  laughings  of  the  sea. 
We  launched  our  little  vessel  five  years  past) — 
Dream  of  the  voyage  before  us  ?    Ah,  since  then 
How  many  barks,  as  full  of  hope  as  ours. 
And  tended  by  as  fiEtvourable  winds, 
Have  perished  from  our  knowledge ;  some  gone  down 
To  darkness  bearing,  to  the  last,  the  hues 
And  beams  of  their  destruction ;  some — ah,  worsoi 
Still  drift  among  the  In^akers  of  despair 
Without  a  compass — mastless,  floating  vrrecks. 
While,  thanks  to  God,  for  surely  not  of  us 
The  merit  or  the  claim  upon  his  love ; 
Our  path  is  still  upon  serener  waves, 
Our  rigging  stout,  our  needle  pointing  true, 
And  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Polar  Star. 

IX. 

BESIO  NATION. 

And  is  it  true  ?    can  sucfa  sweet  dreams  not  lie  ? 
O  true  Egeria  of  a  crownlees  lord ! 
Not  by  cool  water&U  and  mossy  grot, 
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Beneath  the  mild  light  of  a  temperate  suiif 

With  nature  for  a  temple,  do  we  meet ; 

But,  as  we  parted,  in  a  busy  town, 

Among  the  selfish  throng  of  commerce  ]  here, 

Where  alien  schemers  buy  a  chance  of  fortune 

With  sacrifice  of  all ;  we  meet  again — 

And  I  who  was  the  worst  and  least  of  those, 

Learned  life's  sweet  lesson  from  ihj  lips  of  love, 

Young  Alchemist,  whose  heaven -directed  search 

Has  found  the  great  magistrum,  oft  denied 

To  wise  men  and  to  prophets  of  'the  world. 

^'  Thou  didst  not  think  to  teach  me,"*  What  of  that  ? 

Feeling  is  more  than  knowledge,  thought  than  speedi. 

The  lesson  much  I  needed  and  do  still; 
My  fife  is  not  as  T  would ;  a  dull  round 
Of  trivial  cares,  and  sordid,  worldly  aims^ 
Intreneh'd  by  poverty,  and  sundered  far 
From  all  my  spirit  values :  I,  God  wot. 
To  toil  long  years  in  this  distempered  clime,  \ 

Cut  off  from  art  and  sweet  commerce  of  book^ 
When,  in  the  converse  of  congenial  hearts, 
A  glorious  work  had  crowned  my  sinking  head. 
It  was  a  dream ;  yet  who  is  there  can  say, 
^I  have  awakened,  and  will  dream  no  more." 

Yet  here  is  work  too,  though  the  end  be  far  ; 
And  here,  even  in  exile,  is  a  home — 
For  some  short  years  a  home ;  while  yet  I  see 
The  roses  not  all  withered  on  your  cheek. 
Our  little  ones  still  round  their  mother's  knee ; 
The  sunshine  of  a  hearth,  though  mostly  cold^ 
And  love  that  waits  on  virtue-— here  is  home, 


Call  not  our  mission  exile;  who  shall  dare 
To  carp  at  independenee,  or  to  rail 
Because  his  fate  su&rs  him  not  to  share 
The  nippings  and  the  throngings  of  the  mart» 
1  he  wrestlings  of  our  overcrowded  home — 
That  other  far-off  home  beyond  the  seas. 

Oh,  'tis  the  poor  man's  Paradise  to  know> 
That  day  succeeding  day  shall  still  provide 
Its  never-failing  sustenance  for  those 
His  heart  is  knit  to;  and  to  feel  that  heart, 
Uncheck'd  by  old  convention,  freely  beat 
And  thrill  with  generous  thoughts  that  link  mankind^ 
And  worship  its  own  God,  nor  oe  coerced 
Hither  and  thither  with  prescriptions  hard, 
And  oft-resolved  tenacious  usages, 
That  looeen'd  cling  again  at  every  turn 
In  that  maternal  isle. 

Oh,  proudly  swell, 
Thou  Iweast  of  every  free  man — proudly  rise, 
Thou  voice— for  none  shall  check  thine  utterance; 
And  though  thy  hearers  may  fceem  few  to  thee, 
Know,  that  the  aftertime  may  warm  thy  words, 
Till  some  of  them  shall  ripen  into  deeds; 
Know  this  in  faith,  and  it  shall  be  to  thee 
For  an  abiding  sense  of  deathleasness. 
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And  yet  one  would  not  die  here;  none  can  be 
Without  some  vision  of  a  cottage  home, 
Or  in  the  pastures  of  the  fields,  or  where 
The  tide  of  civilised  Oft  is  eddving  round 
Some  quiet  nook,  where  men  of  thought  repose, 
Nursing  the  labors  of  their  younger  brains, 
In  great,  imperial  London. 

Mine  should  be 
Some  rural  spot,  whence  I  could  see  afar 
The  cloud  that  rests  for  ever  over  her ; 
And  the  black  towers  of  that  monster  old, 
Where  kings  and  poets  (kings  of  their  own  souls), 
Sown  by  the  sedulous  hand  of  Goodman  Death, 
Await  the  harvest  time  he  will  not  see. 
And  I  would  have  the  immemorial  Thames 
To  sparkle  through  my  tall,  surrounding  trees ; 
And  1  would  have  the  village  church  hard  by, 
That  I  might  see  the  undulating  green, 
Where  I  and  some  of  those  I  loved  should  lie. 

Ah,  foolish  heart,  that  it  should  bettor  thee 
To  know,  that  when  thy  flutterings  shall  have  stiird— 
The  first  repose  that  they  shall  ever  know — 
Thou  shouldst  rot  here  or  there ;  the  time  shall  come 
(Ay,  and  is  now),  when  thoughts  like  these  shall  be 
Less  vivid,  less  important  than  the  dreams 
Of  long- forgotten  slumbers,  when  the  thoughts 
Of  prememorial  childhood  — almost  less 
Than  the  faint  echoes  of  a  former  birth ; 
And  thou,  0  heart,  shall  be  like  one  of  these, 
Or  as  thou  hadst  been  never — Peace,  0  Peace ! 

H.  G.  K. 
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THaCKERAT  tf    LECTUHBS— 8W1IT. 


A  GOOD  librarian,  an  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  insides  of  books  as  the 
oatsides,  made  the  other  day  this 
shrewd  observation— that  in  his  ex- 
perience every  third  work  he  took  up 
was  defective,  either  in  the  title  or  the 
first  sentence,  "  What,"  he  continued, 
'^for  example,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *  humourist  V  By  what  authority 
is  it  applied  to  a  writer  ? — is  it  not 
misapplied  to  a  wit'?  unless  it  be  meant 
to  degrade  him.  ^The  wit,'  says 
Addison  in  the  Sptctator,  'sinks  im- 
perceptibly into  a  humourist.'  A 
numourist  is  one  whoso  conduct, 
whose  ways,  are  eccentric,  ^his  ac- 
tions seldom  directed  by  reason  and 
the  nature  of  things,'  says  Watts.  Tt 
is  best  the  word  should  be  confined 
according  to  our  dictionaries,  to  ac- 
tions, not  extended  to  authorship. 
The  title  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  Lectures 
would  lead  a  lover  of  plain  English 
to  expect  narratives  of  eccentricities 
taken  from  real  life,  and  perhaps  from 
the  acted  bufiEboneries  of  itinerant 
bo^  rds,  the  dominion  of  Mr.  Punches 
dynasty,  like  other  dynasties  in  this 
age  of  presumed  matter  of  fact,  be- 
coming a  ^  dissolving  view.' "  Mr. 
Ihackeray's  English  is  generally  so 
good,  so  perfectly  to  be  understood, 
of  such  acceptable  circulating  coin- 
age, that  we  are  surprised  at  this  mis- 
take in  the  title  of  his  book.  Montai^e 
would  head  his  chapters  with  any  title 
— «s  we  believe  he  ushered  in  one  as 
*'0n  Coach-horses" — and  said  no- 
thing about  them ;  and  we  readily 
admit  that  the  privilege  of  ^^Ev*"ty 
Man  in  his  Humour^^  may  be  a  fair 
excuse  for  the  author  of  English.  Hu- 
mouriats  of  the  Efgkteenth  Century. 

We  wish  we  could  say  that  this 
little  volume  were  unobjectionable  in 
every  other  respect— but  we  cannot. 
We  do  not  see  in  it  a  fair,  honest, 
truth-searching  and  truth-declaring 
spirit;  yet  the  style  is  so  captivating, 
ho  uuinuatiiig  in  its  deceiving  plain- 
ness, so  suggestive  of  every  evil  in  its 
simplicity,  so  alluring  onward,  even 
when  the  passages  we  have  read  have 
left  unpleasant  impression,  that  it  is 
impossiole  to  lay  down  the  book, 
though  we  fear  to  proceed.  The  reader 


may  be  like  to  the  poor  Wrd  under 
the  known  fascination:  he  never  loses 
GDght  of  the  glittering  eye— but  it 
looks,  even  in  its  confident  gaiety,  too 
much  like  that  which  charms,  and 
delights  in,  a  victim.  We  did  not,  it 
is  true,  expect  from  the  author  of 
^^  Vanity  F«i'"  any  flattering  pictuiei 
of  men  and  manners,  nor  of  the  world 
at  large,  of  any  age ;  but  we  were  not 

Prepared  for  his  so  stronj^ly  expreeeed 
islike  and  condemnation  ot  other 
people^s  misanthropy  as  these  pages 
exhibit,  particularly  in  his  character 
of  Swift. 

And  here  we  think  we  have  a  right 
to  protest  aeainst  Biographical  Lee-  ^ 
tures.  It  is  hardly  poesibie  for  a  leo- 
ti^er  to  be  fair  to  nis  subject.  He 
has  an  audience  to  court  and  to  please 
— to  put  in  good  humour  with  them- 
selves— to  be  flattered  into  a  belief  of 
their  own  goodness,  by  a  bad  portrait- 
ure of  the  eminent  of  the  earth.  He 
has  to  dig  out  the  virtues  from  the 
grave  to  show  what  vices  cling  to 
mem— how  the^  look  when  exhumed 
in  their  corruption.  Praise  is  seldom 
piquant— commonplace  is  wearisome 
—  startling  novelties  must  put  truth  to 
a  hazard.  If  the  dead  must  be  called 
up  to  judgment  of  an  earthly  tribunal, 
let  it  not  DC  before  a  theatrical  audi- 
ence. The  lecturer  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  too  much  of  an  ae- 
cuser ;  and  if  from  his  own  nature,  oar 
from  some  misconception  of  the  cha- 
racters he  takes  up,  he  be  a  wilhug 
one,  he  has  a  power  to  condemn,  that 
the  mere  writer  has  not. 

In  many  passages  of  the  book  before 
us  there  are  examples  both  of  the  leo- 
turer^s  danger,  and  of  his  power; 
many  things  said  because  of  his  audi- 
ence ;  and  as  such  audience  is  ge- 
nerally largely  feminine,  what  ad- 
vantage has  the  over- moralising  and 
for  the  time  over-moralised  lecturer 
against  the  dumb  and  bodiless  culprit 
called  up  from  his  mortal  dast»  should 
there  be  a  suspicion  of  want  of  tender- 
ness»  or  doubt  of  a  fidelity  and  affec- 
tion, some  hundred  and  fifty  yeart 
ago,  and  unpardonable  for  ever  ?  The 
lecture-table  is  no  fit  place,  nor  does 
it  offer  a  fit  occasion,  to  diacuss  the 
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wondrous  intrieacies  of  any  human 
character.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
lecturer  ahould  have  thought— there 
•hould  be  a  pause,  wherein  a  reader 
may  think;  but  an  audience  cannot; 
nor  is  the  lecturer,  however  deeply 
he  may  have  thought,  likely  to  have 
such  disinterested  self-possession  and 
caution,  in  his  oral  descriptions  and 

rals  for  praise  or  blame,  as  are 
lutely  required  for  a  truthful  bio- 
grapher, ft  is  a  bold  thing  to  bid 
the  illustrious  dead  come  from  the 
sanctity  of  their  graves,  and  stand  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  the  author 
of  Vanity  Fair — ^to  be  questioned  upon 
their  religion  and  their  morals,  and 
not  allowed,  even  if  they  could  speak 
for  themselves,  to  answer.  The  lec- 
turer holds  in  his  hand  all  their  writ- 
ten documents,  and  all  that  have  been 
written  by  scribes  of  old  against  them, 
and  he  will  read,  but  what  he  pleases 
— he,  the  scrupulously  moral,  religious 
mao,  doubly  sanctified  at  all  points  for 
his  hour's  lecture,  in  that  temporary 
professor's  garb  of  proprieties,  which 
he  is  under  no  necessity  of  wearing  an 
hour  after  he  hasdismissed  his  audience. 
We  are  not  for  a  moment  insinuating 
any  dereliction  of  all  the  human  vir- 
tues and  graces,  as  against  Mr.  Thack- 
eray— but  as  a  lecturer  he  must  put 
on  something  of  a  sanctimonious  or  of 
a  monil  humbug ;  he  is  on  his  stage, 
he  has  to  act  his  part,  to  ^'fret  his 
hour.''  He  must  do  it  well — he  will 
do  it  well ;  that  is,  to  secure  present 
rapturous  applause.  The  audience  is 
carried  away  quite  out  of  its  sober 
judgment  by  the  wit,  the  wisdom,  the 
pathos—and  even  the  well-timed  bsp 
thos — ^the  pity,  the  satire,  and  the  sa- 
tire of  all  satire,  in  the  pity.  The 
ghosts  are  disaiissed — sent  bock,  as 
they  should  be,  in  the  lecturer's  and 
audience's  estimation,  to  their  **dead 
men's  bones  and  all  rottenness,"  no 
longer  to  taint  the  air  of  this  amiable, 
judicious,  and  all-perfect  nineteenth 
century —epitomised  in  the  audience. 

Give  Professor  Owen  part  of  an  old 
bone  or  a  tooth,  and  he  will  on  the 
instant  draw  you  the  whole  animal, 
and  tell  you  its  habits  and  propensities. 
What  Professor  has  ever  yet  been  able 
to  classify  the  wondrous  varieties  of 
human  character?  How  very  limited 
as  yet  the  nomenclature  I  We  know 
there  are  in  our  moral  dictionary  the 


religions,  the  irreligious,  the  virtuous, 
the  vicious,  the  prudent,  the  profii- 
gate,  the  liberal,  the  avaricious,  and 
so  on  to  a  few  names,  but  the  com- 
prehended varieties  under  these  terms 
—  their  mixtures,  which,  like  colours, 
have  no  names— their  strange  com- 
plexities and  intertwining  of  virtues 
and  vices,  graces  and  deiormities,  di- 
versified and  mingled,  and  makmg 
individualities — ^yet  of  all  the  myriads 
of  mankind  that  ever  were,  not  one 
the  same,  and  scarcely  alike ;  how  lit- 
tle way  has  science  gone  to  theur  dis- 
covery, and  to  mark  their  delineation! 
A  few  sounds,  designated  by  a  few  let- 
ters, speak  all  thought,  all  literature, 
that  ever  was  or  will  be.  The  variety 
is  infinite,  and  ever  creating  a  new  in- 
finite; and  there  is  some  such  mys- 
tery in  the  endless  variety  of  human 
character.  There  are  the  same  leading 
features  to  all ;  these  we  recognise,  but 
there  are  hidden  individualities  thai 
escape  research ;  there  is  a  large  terra 
incognila,  hard  to  find,  and  harder  to 
make  a  map  of.  And  if  any  would 
try  to  be  a  discoverer,  here  is  his  di£> 
ficulty — can  he  see  beyond  his  own 
ken?  How  difficult  to  have  a  con- 
ception of  a  character  the  opposite  to 
one's-self!  What  man  is  so  gifted? 
We  are  but  portrait- painters,  and  no 
portrait  painter  ever  yet  painted  be- 
yond himself— never  represented  on 
canvass  an  intellect  greater  than  his 
own.  In  every  likeness  these  is  some- 
thing of  the  artist  too.  We  look  to 
other  men,  and  think  to  find  our  own 
idiosyncracies,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
love  or  hate  accordingly.  As  the 
painter  views  his  sitter  in  the  glass, 
he  is  Bure  to  see  himself  behind  him. 
You  biographers,  yon  judges,  self- 
appointed  of  other  men,  what  a  task 
do  you  set  yourselveb?  —  have  you 
looked  well  into  your  own  qualifioa^ 
tions?  You  venture  to  plunge  into 
the  deep  dark — to  bring  up  the  light 
of  truth,  which,  if  tou  could  find  it, 
would  mayhap  dazzle  all  your  sengps. 
It  is  far  safer  for  your  reputation  to 
go  out  with  Diogenes,  or  your  own 
little  lantern,  and  thiust  it  into  men's 
faces,  and  make  oath  you  cannot  find 
an  honest  one;  and  then  draw  the 
fflimmer  of  it  close  to  your  own  fore- 
heads, and  tell  people  to  look  tHere 
for  honesty.  But  this  is  our  preface, 
not  Mr.  Thackeray's.    He  is  too  bold 
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to  need  one.  He  rnahes  into  hie  sub- 
ject without  excuse  or  apology,  either 
for  his  own  defects  of  delineatioD,  or 
of  bis  subject's  character.  If  you 
would  desire  to  see  with  what  consum- 
mate ability,  and  with  what  perfect 
reality  in  an  unlikeness  he  can  paint  a 
monster,  read  the  first  life  of  his  Lec- 
ture, that  of  the  great  man — and  we 
would  fain  believe,  in  spite  of  any  of 
his  biographers,  a  good  man — Dean 
Swift. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from 
a  collection  of  contradictory  state- 
ments respecting  Swift,  no  man's  life 
can  be  more  difficult  for  a  new  writer 
to  undertake,  or  for  any  reader  to 
comprehend.  If  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  unhesitating  tone  of  the  many  bio- 
graphers, and  their  ready  acceptance 
of  data,  no  life  is  so  easy.  The  es- 
sayist of  the  Timea  makes  Swift  him- 
self answerable  for  all  the  contradic- 
tions ;  that  they  were  all  in  him,  and 
that  he  was  at  all  times,  from  his 
birth  to  his  death,  road.  This  is,  in- 
deed, to  make  short  work  of  it,  and 
save  the  unravelling  the  perplexed 
skein  of  his  history.  Another  writer 
contends  that  he  was  never  mad  at 
at  any  period,  not  even  the  last  of  his 
life.  That  he  was  always  mad  is  pre- 
posterous, unless  we  are  to  accept  as 
insanity,  what  is  out  of  and  beyond 
the  common  rate  of  men's  thoughts 
and  doings.  We  certainly  lack  in  the 
character  of  Swift  the  one  prevalent 
idea,  which  pervades  and  occupies  the 
whole  mind  of  the  madman.  Such 
may  have  one  vivid,  not  many  oppo- 
sites  in  him. 

But  the  contradictions  ascribed  to 
Swift  are  more  like  the  impossibilities 
of  human  nature;  if  they  are  to  be 
received  as  absolute  characteristics, 
and  not  as  occasional  exceptions,  which 
are  apt,  in  the  best  of  mankind,  to 
take  the  conceit  out  of  the  virtues 
themselves,  and  to  put  them  into  a 
temporary  abeyance,  and  mark  them 
with  a  small  infirmity,  that  they  grow 
not  too  proud. 

The  received  histories,  then,  tell  us 
that  Swift  was  sincerely  religious,  and 
an  infidel;  that  he  was  the  tenderest 
of  men,  a  brute,  a  fiend,  a  naked 
nnreclaimable  savage;  a  misanthrope, 
and  was  the  kindest  of  benefactors; 
that  he  was  avaricious,  and  so  judi- 
ciously liberal   that  be  left  no  great 


fortune  behind  him.  Such  is  the  sum- 
mary ;  the  details  are  both  delightful 
and  odious.  The  man  who  owns  these 
vices  and  virtues  must  indeed  be  jk 
monster  or  a  madman  I  These  are  chflp- 
racters  very  hard  to  fathom.  Shake- 
speare has  delineated  one,  and  he  has 
puzzled  all  the  world  except  Shake- 
speare, who  chose  to  make  his  picture 
more  true  by  leaving  it  as  a  puzzle  to 
the  world.  Hamlet  has  been  pro- 
nounced mad  from  his  conduct  to 
Ophelia,  mainly  if  not  solely.  It  is  a 
ready  solution  of  the  incomprehensi^ 
ble.  Swift  was  a  Hamlet  to  Stella 
and  Vanessa;  and  as  there  are  two 
against  him,  versus  Hamlet's  one  love, 
critics  pronounce  him  doubly  mad.  It 
is  a  very  ingenious  but  not  very  satis- 
factory way  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Mad,  or  in  his  senses,  he  is  a 
character  that  provokes;  provoked 
writers  are  apt  to  be  not  fair  ones; 
and  because  they  cannot  quite  com- 
prehend, they  malign ;  damnant  quod 
nnn  irUcUigunt^  is  also  a  rule  guiding 
biographers.  Shall  he  have  the  quali- 
ties **  that  might  become  an  angel,"  or 
shall  his  portrait  be  **  under  the  dark 
cloud,"  and  every  feature  be  distorted 
into  that  of  a  fiend?"  You  have 
equal  liberty  from  the  records  to  de- 
pict him  as  you  please.  The  picture, 
to  be  seen  at  large  by  an  assembled 
lecturer's  audience,  must  be  strong 
and  course  in  the  main,  and  exhibit 
some  tenderer  tones  to  the  near 
benches  in  front. 

"For  a  man  of  my  level,"  says 
Swift  of  himself,  **  I  have  as  bad  « 
name  almost  as  I  deserve !  and  I  pray 
God  that  those  who  give  it  me,  may 
never  have  reason  to  give  me  a  bet- 
ter." He  does  not,  you  see,  set  up  for 
perfection,  but  through  his  present 
maligners  he  slaps  his  after-biograph- 
ers in  the  face,  who,  if  they  be  hurt, 
will  deny  the  wit  or  omit  it,  and  pre- 
fer instanter  a  charge  of  hypocrisy. 
Angel  or  fiend!  how  charitable  or 
how  unmerciful  are  lecturers  and  bio- 
graphers! and,  being  so  able  to  dis- 
tinguish and  choose,  how  very  good 
they  must  be  themselves!  Did  the 
reader  ever  happen  to  see  a  life  of  Ti- 
berius, with  two  title- pa^es,  both  taken 
from  historical  authorities;  two  cha- 
racters of  one  and  the  same  person ; 
made  up,  too,  of  recorded  facts !  He 
is  "  that  inimitable  monarch  Tiberius," 
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daring  most  of  his  reign  "  The  uni- 
versal dispenser  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,"  yet  **  he  permitted  the  worst 
of  civil  wars  to  rpge  at  Rome !"  We 
may  venture  to  use  the  words  of  the 
essayist,  speaking  of  Swift— »*  We 
donot  whether  the  histories  of  the 
world  can  furnish,  for  example  and 
instruction,  for  wonder  and  pity,  for 
admiration  and  scorn,  for  approval 
and  condemnation,  a  specimen  of  hu- 
manity at  once  so  illustrious  and  so 
small."  We  have,  from  perfect  autho- 
rities, Tiberius  handed  down  for  de- 
testation and  for  universal  admira- 
tion. The  testimonies  are  not  weak ; 
they  are  alike  strong,  and  equallv  ac- 
cepted standards  of  historical  evidence 
and  literature.  **  Swift  stood  a  living 
enigma.  It  should  seem  there  have 
been  manv  such  enigmas.  Shake- 
speare, who  knew  all  nature,  gave 
the  world  one  to  make  out  as  it  can.* 
Grave  history  offers  another.  The 
novelist  M.  de  Wailly,  has  tried  his 
hand  at  this  enigma — Swift ;  but  the 
Frenchman,  liko  moat  French  novel- 
ists, went  altogether  out  of  nature  to 
to  establish  impossible  theories.  A 
dramatist  might  reduce  the  tale  with- 
in the  limits  of  nature,  if  he  could  but 
once,  for  a  few  moments,  be  behind 
the  scenes  of  truth's   theatre — ^if  he 


knew  accurately  all  the  facts,  or  per- 
haps one  or  two  facts,  that  time  has 
concealed,  and  perhaps  ever  will  con- 
ceal ;  and  which,  discovered,  would 
solve  the  enigma  at  once.  Of  course, 
the  great  enigma  lies  in  Swift's 
amours.  These  apart,  no  man  would 
ever  have  ventured  to  assert  the  life- 
long madness  of  Swift  Great  men 
and  little  have  had,  and,  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts,  will  have  their 
amours,  honest  ones  and  dishonest ; 
but  excepting  for  romance- writing 
and  gossiping  of  a  day,  such  themes 
have  been  thouffht  unworthy  history, 
and  to  be  but  slighly  notable  even  m 
biography.  Their  natural  secresy  has 
hitherto  covered  the  correct  ones  with 
a  sanctity,  and  the  incorrect  with  a 
darker  veil,  that  it  is  better  not  to 
lift  :  nor  is  it  easv  at  all  times  to  dis- 
tinguish the  right  from  the  wrong. 
The  livinfif  resent  the  scrutiny:  We 
do  not  admire  the  impertinence,  nor 
easily  admit  the  privilege  of  an  ama^ 
torial  inquisition  upon  the  characters 
of  the  dead.  And  what  has  curiosity 
gathered,  picked,  after  all,  which 
ought  to  justify  honest  people  in  ma- 
ligning Swift,  Stella,  or  Vanessa? 
A  mass  of  contradictions.  They  can- 
not all  be  true.  Even  Stella's  mar- 
riage,   stated  as  a   fact  by  so  many 


*  It  is  curious  this  twofold  character  of  Tiberius — surprising  that  historians  should 
have  credited  this  single  existence  of  a  civilised  cannibal — this  recorded  "  eater  of 
human  flesh,  and  drinker  of  human  blood."  The  learned  writer  of  this  volume  on 
Tiberius,  with  truthful  scrutiny,  sifts  every  evidengp,  weighs  testimony  against  testi- 
mony, and  testimony  of  the  same  authority  against  itself,  and  after  patient  investi- 
gation concludes,  as  the  reasonable  solution  of  the  historical  enigma,  that  Tiberius 
was  not  only  ^  of  all  kin^  or  autocrats  the  most  venerable,"  but  that  he  was,  *'in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  a  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and, 
**  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign,  the  nursing-father  of  the  infant  Catholic 
CburclL"  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  supposition  of  Tiberius  being  a 
Christian,  at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  universally  held  to  be  an  odious  and 
justly-persecuted  superstition,  must  have  presented,  through  known  facts  and 
rumours,  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  the  philosophic  minds  of  historians  in  parti- 
cular, an  idea  of  human  character  so  novel  and  so  confused,  as  to  be,  in  the  absence 
of  a  clue,  and  a  test  which  t);if>'could  not  admit,  altogether  incomprehensible.  ,^hat 
could  they  do  with  the  sacramental  fact — the  eating  human  flesh  and  drinking 
.human  blood,  by  one  known  for  his  abstemiousness  ? 

'^  Tooatrtii  i'ow  rorc  rrK  Kara^affttoi  ^oiff, 
«ai  fti|6'  tafa^¥fivattBai  rivot  ivvaftiiniv  ro  pi|  o«  jcai 
rwv  vapKtav  avrov  i}Jccj$  c/i^aycty."— DioN.  C. 

''Fastidit  Tlnum,  quia  Jam  biblt  Iste  cniorem 
Tain  bibit  hunc  avide  quam  bibit  tote  inerttiii.*''~43ucT. 

The  sacramental  fact  discovered,  and  undeniable,  yet  not  known  as  the  sacramen- 
tal fact,  must  have  maile  up  a  riddle  of  contradictions,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  that  age  to  solve.  In  its  ignorance  it  made  a  monster.  Men  are  apt  to  see  more 
than  nature  ever  exhibits. 
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writers,  is  denied,  and  upon  as  fiur 
evidence  as  its  supposition.  The  first 
account  of  it  is  given  as  many  as 
seven  years  after  Sv^ifl's  death,  and 
twenty-four  years  after  fiitella's. 
There  are  two  versions  with  respect 
to  the  dying  scene,  and  supposed  dia- 
logue regaraing  the  mamage.  They 
contradidi  each  other ;  for  in  the  one. 
Swift  is  made  brutally  to  leave  the 
room,  and  never  to  have  seen  her 
after ;  in  the  other,  to  have  desired  to 
acknowledge  the  marriage,  and  that 
Stella  said,  "  It  is  too  late."  Who 
knows  if  either  be  true  ?  and  what 
means  *'  it  is  too  late  ?"  Do  those 
few  simple  words,  overheard,  ne- 
cessarily imply  any  such  acknowledg- 
ment ?  But  there  is  proof  that  one 
malicious  statement  is  false.  "  This 
behaviour,"  says  Mr.  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan (not  Dr.  Sheridan,  the  friend  of 
Swift,  for  whom  he  has  been  mistaken, 
and  weight  accordingly  given  to  his 
statement),  threw  Mrs.  Johnson  into 
unspeakable  agonies  ;  and  for  a  time 
she  sunk  under  the  weight  of  so  cruel 
a  disappointment  But  soon  after, 
roused  by  indignation,  she  inveighed 
against  his  cruelty  in  the  bitterest 
terms  ]  and  sending  for  a  lawer, 
made  her  will,  bequeathing  her  for- 
tune, by  her  own  name,  to  charitable 
uses."  It  is  said  this  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  ^  Sheridan  ;  but  the 
narrator  was  a  mere  lad  when  his 
father,  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
received  it,  died.  But  this  very  will 
is,  if  not  of  Swift's  dictation,  the  will 
he  had  wished  her  to  make  (compare 
it  with  Swift's  own  will — the  very 
phraseology  is  strongly  indicative  of 
his  dictation ) ;  fur  he  bad  tbus  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Worrall  when  in  London, 
during  Stella's  severe  illness  :  *^  I 
wish  it  could  be  brought  about  that 
she  might  make  her  will.  Her  inten- 
tions are  to  leave  the  interest  of  all 
her  fortune  to  her  mother  and  sister 
during  their  lives,  afterwards  to  Dr. 
Stephen  8  hospital  to  purchase  lands 
for  such  uses  as  she  designs  it."  Upon 
this  Mr.  Wilde,  author  of  The  Clos- 
ing years  of  Dean  SwfCs  L'fe,  remarks 
most  properly  :  ^'  Now,  such  was  not 
only  the  tenor,  but  the  very  words  of 
the  will  made  two  years  afterwards, 
which  Sheridan  (Thomas,  not  Dr. 
Sheridan)  would  have  his  readers  be- 
lieve was  made  in  pique  at  the  Dean's 


eonduet.''  Then  it  fbllows,  that  if 
this  paragraph  in  the  tale,  and  tc^daa 
a  consequence  of  the  previous  para- 
graph, is  untrue,  as  it  is  proved  to  be, 
3ie  first  part,  the  bmt^  treatment, 
falls  to  the  ground.  In  any  court  the 
evidence  would  be  blotted  from  the 
record.  It  is  curious,  and  may  have 
possibly  some  bearing  upon  the  Plar 
tonic  love  of  Swift  and  Stella,  that 
she  should,  in  this  wUl,  have  been 
so  enamoured  of  ceUbacrf ,  that  she 
enjoins  it  upon  the  chaplain  whom  she 
appointed  to  read  prayers  and  preach 
at  the  hospital.  ''  It  is  likewise  my 
will  that  tne  said  chaplain  be  an  on* 
married  man  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  so  continue  while  he  enioys 
the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  said  nosp 
pital."  This  will  is  also  curious,  and 
worthy  of  notice,  in  another  respect. 
Among  the  slanders  upon  Swift  and 
Stella,  it  had  been  circulated  that  she 
had  been  not  only  his  mi6tress,but  had 
had  a  child  by  him  ;  and  an  old  belU 
ringer's  testimony  was  adduced  for 
the  fact.  There  may  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  quite  sufficient  reasons 
to  render  the  story  impos^ble  ;  but 
one  item  of  the  will  is  a  bequest  to 
this  supposed  child  by  name.  **  I  be- 
queath to.  Bryan  M*Loglin  (a  child 
who  now  lives  with  me,  and  whom  I 
keep  on  charity)  twenty-five  pounds, 
to  bind  him  out  apprentice,  as  mj 
executors,  or  the  survivors  of  them, 
sliall  think  fit."  Now,  this  is  the 
great  case  of  cruelty  against  Swift, 
and  we  think  it  is  satiraactorily  dis- 
posed of.  Have  we  any  other  notice 
given  that  Swift  behaved  brutally  to 
Stella  1  None.  Where  i*«  there  any 
evidence  of  her  complaining  V  baft 
there  is  evidence  of  the  tenderest 
affection  on  Swift^s  part.  Stella's 
letters  have  never  seen  the  light ; 
but,  if  we  may  jud?e  by  the  anawers 
to  them,  there  could  have  been  no 
charge  oL^uelty  brought  against  him 
by  her.  The  whole  is  an  assumption 
from  this  narrative  of  Sheridan  the 
son,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  altoge- 
ther a  misconception  or  a  dream  of  his. 
Even  vrith  respect  to  Stella's  parent* 
age  authors  do  not  agree— yet  each 
speaks  as  positively  as  if  he  had  been 
at  the  birth.  Swift  himself  says  that 
her  father  was  a  younger  brother  of  a 
good  family  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
her  mother  of  a  lower  degree.    Some 
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aaseii  that  she  was  the  natural 
jdaaghter  of  Sir  Wm.  Temple.  John- 
Bon  says,  the  daughter  or  Sir  Wm. 
Temple's  steward;  but  in  contradic- 
tion to  this,  it  is  pretty  dear  that  her 
mother  did  not  marry  this  steward, 
whose  name  was  Mosse,  till  after  Sir 
Wm.  Temple's  death,  when  Stella 
was  in  Ireland.  Sir  William  left  her 
a  thousand  pounds^  and,  it  is  said, 
declared  to  ner  her  parentage.  A 
writer  in  the  Oentleman^s  Magazine 
for  1757,  who  knew  Stella's  mother, 
and  was  otherwise  well  acquainted 
with  facts,  is  urged,  in  indignation  at 
the  treacherous  and  spitefalnarratiTe 
by  Lord  Orrery,  to  write  a  defence  of 
the  Dean.  From  this  source,  what 
others  had  indeed  suspected  is  strone- 
Iv  asserted — that  Swift  was  himself 
the  natural  son  of  Temple.  He  thus 
oontinues :  "  When  Stella  went  to 
Ireland,  a  marriage  between  her  and 
the  Dean  could  not  be  foreseen ;  but 
when  she  thought  proper  to  commu- 
nicate to  her  frienas  the  Dean's  pro- 
posal, and  her  approbation  of  it,  it 
was  then  beoome  absolutely  necessary 
for  that  person,  who  alone  knew  the 
secret  history  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed, to  reveal  what  otherwise  might 
have  been  buried  in  oblivion.  But 
was  the  Dean  to  blame,  because  he 
was  ignorant  of  his  natural  relation 
to  Stella  ?  or  can  he  justly  be  cen- 
sured because  it  was  not  made  known 
to  him  before  the  day  of  the  marriage  '^ 
He  admired  her;  he  loved  her;  he 
pitied  her ;  and  when  fate  placed  the 
everlasting  barrier  between  them, 
their  affection  became  a  true  Platonic 
love,  if  not  something  yet  more  ex- 
alted  VVe  are  some- 
times told,  that  upon  the  Hanoverian 
family  puoceeding  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  Swift  renounced  all 
hopes  of  farther  preferment ;  and  that 
his  temper  became  more  morose,  and 
more  intolerable  every  year.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  in  part;  but  it 
was  not  the  loss  of  his  hopes  that 
soured  Swift  alone ;  this  was  the  un- 
lucky epocha  of  that  discovery,  that 
oonvineed  the  Dean  that  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  who  could  make 
him  happy  as  a  wife,  vras  the  only 
woman  in  idie  world  who  could  not  b« 
that  wife.**  Delany  also  entertained 
a  suspieion  in  agreement  with  this 
aoooont.  llie  supposition  wouki  seem 


to  throw  li^ht  upon  a  mysterious  pas- 
sage in  Swift's  life,  and  to  be  sufficient 
explanation  of  all  his  behaviour  to 
Stella.  "  Immediately  subsequent  to 
the  ceremony  Tthe  marriage)  Swift's 
state  of  mind,'^  says  Scot^  ^*  appears 
to  have  been  drondful.  Delany,  as  ( 
have  heard  from  a  friend  of  his  relict, 
being  pressed  to  give  his  opinion  on 
this  strange  union,  said,  that  about 
the  time  it  took  place,  he  observed 
Swift  to  be  extremely  gloomy  and 
agitated— so  much  so,  that  he  went 
to  Archbishop  King  to  mention  his 
apprehensiona  On  entering  the  libra- 
ry, Swift  rushed  out  vrith  a  counte- 
nance of  distraction,  and  passed  him 
vrithout  speaking.  He  found  the 
Archbishop  in  tears ;  and  upon  ask* 
ing  the  reason,  he  said,  *  You  have 
just  met  the  most  unhappy  man  on 
earth,  but  on  the  subject  othts  wretch- 
edness you  must  never  ask  a  ques- 
tion." Sir  Walter  Scott  does  not  ad* 
mit  this  story  in  the  OentUmam* 
Marazine,  but  we  doubt  if  the  reason 
of  his  doubt,  or  rejection  of  it,  be 
quite  satisfactory.  It  is  enough  to 
8<iy  that  Swift's  parents  resided  in 
Ireland  from  before  1665  until  his 
birth  in  1667,  and  that  Temple  was 
residing  in  Holland  from  April  1666 
until  January  1668.  Lord  Orrery 
says  until  1670."  Dates,  it  appears, 
are  not  always  accurately  ascertained. 
We  cannot  determine  that  ambaspa- 
dors  have  no  latitude  for  a  little  - 
ubiquity ;  but  there  is  one  very  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  with  regard 
to  Swift's  childhood,  that  seems  to 
involve  in  it  no  small  degree  of  mys- 
tery. ^^  It  happened,  by  whatever  ac- 
cident, that  Jonathan  was  not  suckled 
by  his  mother,  but  by  a  nurse,  who 
was  a  native  of  Whitehaven;  and 
when  he  was  about  a  year  old,  her 
affection  for  him  was  beoome  so 
strong,  that  finding  it  necessary  to 
visit  a  relation  who  was  dangerously 
sick,  and  from  whom  she  expected  a 
legacy,  she  found  means  to  convey 
the  child  on  shipboard,  without  the 
knowled^  of  his  mother  or  his  uncle, 
and  earned^  him  vrith  her  to  White- 
haven. At  this  place  he  continued 
near  three  years;  for  when  the  mat- 
ter was  discovered,  his  mother  sent 
orders  not  to  hazard  a  second  voyage, 
till  he  should  be  better  able  to  bear 
it.    The  nurse,  however,  gave  other 
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testimonies  of  her  affection  to  Jon- 
athan, for  during  his  stay  at  White- 
haven she  had  taught  him  to  spell, 
and  when  he  was  five  years  ola  he 
was  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible." 

This  undoubted  incident  is  no  small 
temptation  to  a  novelist  to  spin  a  fine 
romance,  and  affiliate  the  child  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy.  It  is  a  strange  story 
-a  very  poor  widow  nut  suckRog  her 
own  child!  kept  three  years  away 
from  a  parent,  lest,  havine  borne  one 
voyage  well,  the  young  child  should 
.  not  he  able  to  bear  a  second !  The 
said  novelist  may  find  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  mother  in  after  years  re- 
commending him  to  Sir  Wm.  Temple, 
and  perhaps  weave'  into  his  story 
that  the  nominal  mother  was  one  in- 
trusted with  a  charge  not  her  own. 
Stellate  mother's  connection  with  the 
Temple  family  may  be  as  rationally 
accounted  for.  The  writer  in  the 
GerUktnaa's  Magazine^  already  quot- 
ed, seems  to  have  had  this  account 
of  Johnston  from  the  widow  herself. 
**Thi8  gentlewoman  (Stella's  mother) 
was  the  widow  {as  she  always  averred) 
of  one  Johnston  a  merchant,  who, 
having  been  unfortunate  in  trade,  af- 
terwards became  master  of  a  trading 
sloop,  which  ran  between  England 
and  Holland,  and  there  died."  Then, 
again,  to  revert  to  the  entanglement 
of  tbi;*  mystery,  although  it  is  receiv- 
ed that  there  was  a  marriage — a  pri- 
vate marriage,  as  it  is  said,  in  the 
garden,  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogber— are 
there  really  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
decision  in  the  affirmative  1  It  is 
traced  only  to  Dclany  and  Sheridan 
(who  could  not  have  known  it  but  by 
hearsay),  and  the  assertion,  on  suspi- 
cion, of  the  worst  of  all  evidences  with 
regard  to  Swift,  Orrery  (he  only  knew 
him  in  his  declining  years,  as  he  con- 
fesses) ;  but  Dr.  Lyon,  Swift's  execu- 
tor, denied  it ;  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  who 
came  to  Ireland,  after  Sir  William 
Temple's  death,  with  Stella,  and  Uved 
with  her  till  her  death,  laughed  at  it  as 
an  idle  tale.  Mrs.  Brent,  with  whom 
the  Dean's  mother  lodged,  and  who 
subsequently  was  his  housekeeper, 
never  Relieved  it,  and  often  told  her 
daughter  so,  who  succeeded  her  as 
houciekeeper.  It  is  said  the  secret 
was  told  to  Bishop  Berkely  by  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher.    '*  But,"  says  Sir 


Walter  Scott,  "I  mast  add,  that  U; 
as  affirmed  by  Mr.  Monck  Mason, 
Berkely  was  in  Italy  from  the  period 
of  the  marriage  to  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  the  communicatioa 
could  not  have  taken  place.^  With 
evidence  so  conflicting  even  as  to  the 
marriage— so  uncertain — and  if  a  mar- 
riage, as  to  the  relationship  between 
the  parties — as  to  the  time  ol  discovery 
—  and  with  that  maddening  posability 
of  Swift's  physical  infirmity,  alluded 
to  by  Scott ;  it  does  appear  that  it  is 
the  assumption  of  a  very  cruel  cridcal 
right,  to  fasten  upon  the  character  of 
Swift  a  charge  of  fiendishness  and 
brutality  towards  Stella.  Where 
there  are  so  many  charitable  ways  of 
accounting  for  his  conduct,  most  of 
which  might  well  move  our  admira- 
tion and  our  pity,  and  where  the  ten- 
derness of  the  parties  towards  each 
other  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubt- 
ed {v'de  Swift's  diary^in  his  letters, 
and  his  niost  touching  letter  speaking 
of  her  death  and  burial),  there  is 
nothing  more  improbable,  nothing 
more  out  of  nature,  than  the  acqui- 
escence of  both  Swift  and  Stella  in 
a  condition  which  might  well  have 
driven  both  mad,  if  that  condition 
had  been  avoidable.  We  have  a 
hesitation  in  believing  in  self-made 
monsters.  Novelists,  romance-vrri- 
ters,and  dramatists,  conjure  them  up 
for  their  hour  on  the  sta^  but  it  is  a 
novelty  to  admit  them  into  a  biogra- 
phy which  professes  to  be  true.  As 
to  Lord  Orrery,  the  first  slanderer  of 
Swift  after  his  death,  we  have  a  per- 
fect contempt  for  his  character.  He 
sought  the  aged  Swift  for  his  own  ends. 
His  father  had  bequeathed  away  from 
him  his  library ;  in  his  vexation  he 
thought  to  vindicate  himself  by  an 
ambition  to  become  a  literary  charac- 
ter; as  Alcibiades  sought  Soorates, 
not  for  Socrates'  virtues,  but  because 
his  wiedom  might  aid  him  in  his  politi- 
cal schemes;  so  Lord  Orrery  took  the 
leading  literary  characters  of  the  day, 
and  especially  Swift,  into  what  com- 
panionship he  might.  He  cajoled  and 
flattered  the  old  man,  and  at  his  deadi 
maligned  him.  There  was  hypocrisy, 
too ;  for  it  was  contemptible  in  him  to 
have  pretended  a  friendship  ao  warm, 
with  a  man  whom  he  designated  as  a 
tyrant,  a  brute,  and  irreligious.  The 
world  are  keen  to  follow  evil  report. 
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The  ill  life  which  is  told  hy  o  friend 
is  authentic  enough  for  subsequent 
writers,  who,  like  sheep,  go  over  the 
hedee  after  their  leader.  The  writer 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magaz me  for  "Soy- 
ember  1757,  speaks  as  one  intimately, 
and  of  long  continuance,  acquainted 
vrith  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
He  says  significantly  that  he  thinks 
there  are  some  livng  who  have  it  m 
their  powers  from  avihentic  ma'eruds, 
to  throw  liebt  upon  the  subject.  That 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  her  mo- 
ther we  learn  from  the  following  pas- 
sage: *'l  saw  her  myself  in  the  autumn 
of  1742  (about  a  year  before  her 
death),  and  although  far  advanced  in 
years,  she  still  preserved  the  remains 
of  a  verr  fine  face."  He  minutely 
described  Stella^s  person  as  one  who 
had  seen  her.  "  Let  those  judge  who 
have  been  so  happy  as  to  have  seen 
this  Stella,  this  Hetty  Johnston,  and 
let  those  who  have  not  judge  from 
the  fUowing  description" — and  as 
one  who  had  conversed  with  her : 
'^  Her  mind  was  yet  more  beautiful 
than  her  person,  and  her  accomplish- 
ments were  such  as  to  do  honour  to 
the  man  who  was  so  happy  as  to  call 
her  daughter."  He  tells  the  anecdote 
(for  which  he  says  ^'  I  have  undoubt- 
ed authority")  of  her  presence  of  mind 
and  courage  in  firing  a  pistol  at  a  rob- 
ber on  a  ladder  about  to  enter  her 
room  at  night.  He  tells  the  time,  and 
implies  the  cause  of  her  leaving  Moor 
Park  to  reside  in  Ireland.  **  As  soon 
as  she  was  women  enough  to  be  in- 
trusted with  her  own  conduct,  she 
left  her  mother,  and  Moor  Park,  and 
Went  to  Ireland  to  reside,  by  the 
order  of  Sir  William,  who  was  yet 
alive.  She  was  conducted  tbither  by 
Swift ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  positive^  as 
I  am  that  her  mother  parted  with  her 
as  one  who  was  never  to  see  her 
again."  Upon  that  fact,  then,  he  is 
positive,  and  scrupulous  of  assertion 
where  not  so.  May  it  be  conjectured 
he  had  the  information  from  the  mo- 
ther herself,  when  he  saw  her  so  near 
the  time  of  her  death  1  He  asserts 
that  Sir  William  often  'Recommended 
her  tender  innocence  to  the  protection 
of  Swift,  as  she  had  no  declared  male 
relation  that  could  be  her  dtfendirf^ 
that  '*•  from  that  time  when  they  re* 
ceived  the  proper  notice  of  the  secrets 
of  the  family,  they  took  care  to  oun- 


verse  before  witnesses,  even  though 
they  had  never  taken  such  precaution 
before."  "  Can  we  wonder,"  he  adds, 
"  that  they  should  spend  one  day  in 
the  year  in  fasting,  pi  aying,  and  teani, 
from  this  period  to  her  death  ?  Might 
it  not  be  the  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage ?"  "  Swift  had  more  forcible 
reasons  for  not  owning  Stella  for  his 
wife,  than  his  lordship  (Orrerv)  has 
allowed;  and  that  it  was  not  his  be- 
haviour, but  her  own  unhappy  situa- 
tion, that  might  perhaps  shorten  her 
days."  The  contributor,  who  signs 
himself  CM  P.G.N.S  T.N.S.,  writes 
purposely  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  Swift  from  the  double  slander  of 
Lord  Orrery,  who  impeaches  "  the 
Dean's  charity,  his  tenderness,  and 
even  his  humanity,  in  consequecce  of 
his  hitherto  unaccountable  behaviour 
to  his  Stella,  and  of  his  long  resent- 
ment shown  to  his  sister.**  Lord 
Orrery  had  said  that  Swift  bad  per- 
sisted in  not  owning  his  marriaee  from 
pride  because  he  had  reproached  his 
sister  for  marrying  a  low  man,  and 
would  never  see  her  or  communicate 
with  her  after  her  marria^re.  That  as 
Stella  was  also  of  low  origin,  he  feared 
his  reproaches  might  be  thrown  back 
upon  himself.  Then  follows  an  entire 
contradiction  of  this  unlikely  state- 
ment or  surmise  of  Orrery — for  that 
''  after  her  husband's  and  Lady  Gif- 
ford's  death, she  (the  sister  Mrs.  Fen- 
ton)  retired  to  Farnham,  and  hoarded 
witn  Mrs.  Miiyne,  Mrs.  Mose  boarding 
there  at  the  same  time,  with  whom 
she  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy; 
and  as  she  had  not  enough  to  main- 
tain her,  the  Dean  paid  her  an  annuity 
as  long  as  she  lived — neither  was  that 
annuity  a  trifle."  Another  correspon- 
dent in  the  same  Magazine— for  De- 
cember 1757 — as  desirous  of  vindicat- 
ing the  Dean,  yet,  neveriheless,  points 
ou>  a  supposed  error  with  regard  to 
the  passage  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  *^  the  unlucky  epocha  of  that  disco- 
very," being  that  of  the  accession  of 
the  Hanoverian  family,  and  the  loss 
Swift's  hopes.  "  But  thit*,"  he  says, 
'*  is  inconsistent  with  Swift's  marry- 
ing her  in  1716,  as  (in  page  487)  we 
are  told  he  did ;  or  in  1717,  in 
which  year,  I  think.  Lord  Orrery 
places  this  event."  We  think  this  is 
Doing  too  precise.  Lord  Oxford  was 
impeachea  and  sent  to  the  Tower  in 
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1715,  which  19  sufficiently  near  to  be 
called  the  same  epoch  a  Or  even  if 
we  take  the  accession  from  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne — August  1714— the 
disappointment  must  have  been  rank- 
ling m  the  mind  uf  Swift,  still  fresh, 
at  the  time  of  the  other  event.  He 
likewise  notices  that  Sir  VVm.Tem)»le 
was  abroad  at  and  before  Swift's 
birth ;  but,  for  reasons  we  have  given 
we  think  this  objection  of  no  import- 
ance. No  mention  is  made  of  Vanessa 
in  the  arHc'e  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
z.^.  The  author  seems  cautiously, 
conscientiously  to  abstain  from  every 
item  of  Orrery's  narrative,  but  such 
as  he  vras  assured  of  from  his  own 
knowledge. 

Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Swift,  speaks 
disparagingly  of  Stella^s  wit  and  ac- 
complishments, ft  was  displeasing  to 
the  great  lexicographer  that  a  woman 
should  spell  badly.  Bad  spelling  was, 
we  apprehend,  the  femimne  acoom- 

Elishment  of  the  day.  Dr.  Drake,  in 
is  essay  on  the  literature  and  man- 
ners of  that  age,  says,  '*  It  was  not 
wonderful  that  our  women  could  not 
spell,  when  it  may  be  said  that  our 
men  had  not  yet  learnt  to  read." 

We  prefer  Swift's  account  of  this 
matter.  She  was  "  versed,"  he  says, 
"  in  Greek  and   Roman   history" — 

?K)ke  French  perfectly — understood 
latonic  and  Epicurean  philosophy, 
and  judged  very  well  of  the  defects  of 
^e  latter.  She  made  judicious  ab- 
stracts of  the  books  she  had  read,^'  &c. 
Of  her  manners  :  **  It  was  not  safe 
nor  prudent  in  her  presence  to  offend 
in  the  least  word  against  modesty, 
for  she  then  gave  full  employment  to 
her  wit,  hor  contempt,  and  resent- 
ment, under  which  stupidity  and  bru- 
tality were  forced  to  sink  into  confu- 
sion ;  and  the  guilty  person,  by  her 
future  avoiding  him  hke  a  bear  or  a 
satyr,  was  never  in  a  way  to  trans- 
gress again  "  She  thus  replied  to  a 
cozeomb  who  tried  to  put  tne  ladies 
in  her  company  to  the  blunh  :  *^  Sir, 
a  1  these  ladies  and  I  understand  your 
meaning  very  well,  having,  in  spite  of 
our  care,  too  often  met  with  those  of 
your  sex  who  wanted  manners  and 
good  sense  But,  believe  me,  neither 
virtuous  nor  even  vicious  women  love 
such  kind  of  conversation.  However, 
I  will  leave  you,  and  report  your  bo- 
baviour;  and  whatever  visit  [  make, 


'  shall  first  inqnirsiat  the  door  whe- 
ther you  are  in  the  house,  that  I  may 
be  sure  to  avoid  you.''  "  She  under- 
stood the  nature  of  government,  and 
could  point  out  all  the  errors  of  Hobbes, 
both  in  that  and  religion  "  This  letter 
of  Swift^s  is  full  of  her  praise ;  bat  we 
know  nothing  more  touching  than  the 
passage  which  speaks  of  his  sicken- 
ing feelings  at  the  hour  of  her  burial. 
"  J'fnuartf  30,  Juesrfay.— This  is  the 
night  of  the  funeral,  which  my  sick- 
ness will  not  suffer  me  to  attend.  It  is 
now  nine  at  night,  and  I  am  removed 
into  another  apartment  that  [  may 
not  see  the  light  in  the  church,  which 
is  just  over  against  the  window  of  my 
bed  chamber."  Were  these  words 
written  by  a  cruel  man ! !  Well,  if  so, 
we  must  admire  a  woman's  saying— 
as  it  is  put  by  Mr.  Thackeray :  *'  Ah, 
it  was  a  hara  fate  that  wrung  from 
them  so  many  tears,  and  stabbed  piti- 
lessly"— (alas,  Mr.  Thackeray,  why 
will  you  put  in  that  odious/it^t^efts/y?) — 
*^  that  pure  and  tender  bosoml  A  hard 
fate ;  but  would  she  have  changed  iti 
I  have  heard  a  woman  say  that  she 
would  have  taken  Swift's  cruelty  to 
have  had  his  tenderness."  And  why, 
Mr.  Thackeray,  will  you  say  of  such  a 
man,  when  he  was  vrriting  that  they 
had  removed  him  into  another  apart- 
ment, that  he  might  not  see  the  light 
in  the  church,  and  was  praising  her 
and  'oving  her  when  he  could  speaker 
vrrite  a  word — why, we  ask,  should  you 
say,  *'  in  contemplation  of  her  good- 
ness, his^r^  heart  melts  into  pathos.-' 
Your  own  heart  was  a  little  ossifying 
into  hardness  when  you  wrote  this. 
Ah!  did  you  wi»h  your  female  audienoe 
to  think  how  much  more  tender  yoa 
could  be  yourself?  and  so  did  yoa 
offer  this  Uttle  apology  for  some  hard 
things  in  your  novels!  We  wish  yoa 
had  written  an  essay,  and  not  read  a 
lecture.  You  would  have  been  both 
less  hard  and  less  tender, — ^for,  in 
truth,  your  tender  passages  in  this 
life  of  Swift,  are  very  virell  to  the  pur- 
pose to  catch  your  audience  :  but 
they  are  "  nihil  ad  rem."  And^oor 
appeal  to  the  *'  pure  a«>d  tender  bo- 
soms," all  against  poor  Swift,  aa  a 
detestable  cannibal,  —  how,  in  his 
modest  proposal,  ^^he  racea  againsl 
children,"  and  **  enters  the  nnrserf 
with  the  tread  and  gaiety  of  an  Offre,** 
how  he  thooght  tlie  "  loving  and  bav^ 
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ing  children  "  an  *<  unreasonableness," 
and  "  love  and  marriage "  a  **  folly," 
because  in  his  Lilliputian  kingdom  the 
state  removed  children  from  their 
parents  and  educated  them;  and  you 
wind  up  your  appeal  so  lovingly,  so 
charmingly,  so  devotedly,  so  insmua- 
tingly  to  your  fair  audience,  upon  the 
blessings  of  conjugal  love  ana  philo- 
progenitiveness,  that  you  must  be  the 
dearest  of  lecturers,  the  pet  of  families, 
the  destroyer  of  ogres;  and,  as  to  that 
monster  Swift,  the  very  children  should 
cry  out,  as  they  do  in  the  Children 
in  the  Woody  "Kill  him  amiin,  Mr. 
Thackeray."  And  this  you  did,  know- 
ing  all  the  while  that  the  Modest 
PropoMl  was  a  patriotic  and  politi- 
cal satire — one  of  real  kindness  to  the 
people,  whose  children  he  supposes, 
in  the  depth  of  his  feeling  and  his 
satire  ana  bitter  irony,  the  Govern- 
ment should  encourage  the  getting  rid 
of,  rather  than,  in  defiance  of  all  his 
(the  Dean's")  schemes  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland,  tney  should  be  made  a  bur- 
then to  their  parents,  and  miserable 
themselves.  All  this  you  knew  very 
well;  it  was  shabby  and  shameful  of 
you  by  your  mere  eloquence  to  make 
this  srave  irony  appear  or  be  felt  as 
a  reality  and  a  cruelty,  and  tack  on 
to  it  an  importation  from  Liiliput  of  a 
state  edict,  as  if  it  were  one  in  Swift's 
mind  with  the  Modest  Proposal, 
Yes, — you  knew  the  while  these  your 
words  Were  awakening  detestation  of 
Swift,  you  were  oratorising  a  very 
great  sham  —  all  nonsense  —  stuff — 
that  would  never  pass  current  but 
through  the  stamp  of  lectureship. 
You  knew  how  the  witty  Earl  Ba. 
thurst,  a  kind  father  with  his  loved 
children  about  him,  as  ffood  naturedly 
as  you  should  have  done,  received 
Swift's  benevolently  intended  satire. 
<*A  man  who  has  nine  children  to 
feed,"  says  Lord  Bathurst  to  Swift, 
**  can't  long  afford  alienos  pascere 
nummos;  but  I  have  four  or  five  that 
are  very  fit  for  the  table.  I  only  wait 
for  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day  to  dJspose 
of  the  lai^est,  and  shall  be  sure  of 
getting  off  the  youngest  whenever  a 
certain  great  man  (Sir  R.  Walpole) 
makes  another  entertainment  at  Chel- 
Bea."  Here  are  your  false  words 
to  win  all  feminine  sympathy.  ^'In 
fact,  our  great  satirist  was  of  opinion 
thai  conjugal  love  was  unad7iBable,aQd 
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illustrated  the  theory  by  his  own  prac- 
tice and  example— God  help  him! — 
which  made  him  about  the  most  wretch- 
ed being  in  God's  world.^  How  cruel 
was  this  in  you,  under  some  of  the 
probabilities,  and  all  the  possibilities 
that  may  be,  ought  to  be,  charitably 
referred  to  Swift's  case — in  his  loves 
or  his  friendships,  be  they  what  they 
will,  for  Stella  and  Vanessa.  Vanessa 
— have  we  then  all  this  while  forgotten 
Vanessa?  Here  is  indeed  a  curious 
story.  It  is  told  in  Swift's  poem  of 
**  Ciidenus  and  Vanessa,"  and  publish- 
ed  after  her  death,  at  the  dying  orders 
of  Vanessa  herself? 

At  the  time  Swift  was  moving  in  the 
higher  circles  in  London,  he  appears 
to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  manners  and  his  convert 
sational  powers.  These  accomplish- 
ments won  for  him  many  friendships 
in  the  female  society  in  which  he  found 
himself.  Indeed,  in  his  letters,  his 
female  correspondence  possesses  a 
^eat  charm,  and  speaks  "very  his^hly 
m  favour  of  the  wit  and  accompUsh- 
ments  of  the  really  well  educated 
women  of  the  day.  Swift  lived  in 
great  familiarity  with  the  Vanhom- 
righs.  The  elaest  daughter  (another 
Esther),  ardent  by  nature,  and  de- 
sirous of  improving  her  mind,  earnest- 
ly gave  herself  up  to  Swift's  converse 
and  instruction.  The  result  on  her 
part  was  love,  on  Swift's  friend- 
ship: it  is  possible  he  may  have  felt 
something  stronger;  but  with  an  in- 
consistency, those  who  charge  hipi 
with  a  tenderer  feeling  deny  him  tiie 
power  of  entertaining  it.  The  story 
IS  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
She  confessed  her  passion,  and  he  in- 
sisted upon  friendship  only.  She  fol- 
lowed him  to  Ireland.  She  so  ex- 
pressed her  state  of  mind  to  him  by 
letter,  that  Swift  had  certainly  reason 
to  apprehend  fatal  consequences,  if 
he  altogether  broke  off  his  intimacy. 
If  it  be  true  that  Swift  was  by  nature 
cold,  it  is  some  excuse  for  imprudence 
that  he  did  not  easily  suspect,  or  per- 
haps know,  the  dangerous  and  seduc- 
ing power  of  an  attachment  warmer 
than  friendship.  It  is  evident  he  pro- 
fessed nothing  more.  Whatever  be 
the  case  in  tluit  respect,  there  is  no 
reason  to  charge  upon  either  an  im* 
proper  intimacy.  Mr.  Thackeray  thinks 
the  two  women  died,  killed  by  their 
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love  for,  and  treatment  by,  Swift.  It 
is  possibly  love,  and  disappointed  love, 
may  have  hastened  down  their  deaths, 
and  made  the  wretchedness  of  Swift. 
On  all  sides,  the  misery  was  one  for 
compassion,  and  such  compassion  as 
may  charitably  cover  much  blame. 
But  even  the  story  of  Vanessa  is  told 
differently.  There  is  little  certainty 
to  go  upon,  but  enough  for  any  man 
who  pleases  to  write  vilely  on.  Lord 
Orrery  is  very  unmerciful  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Vanessa.  He,  in  downright 
terms,  charcfes  her  with  having  thrown 
awaj  her  virtue  and  her  religion,  pre- 
femng  passion  to  one  and  wit  to  the 
other.     This  certainly  gives  him    a 

S3od  latitude  for  maligning  his  friend, 
id  he  ever  give  his  friend  Swift  a 
iriece  of  his  mind,  and  say  to  him,  he 
thought  him  a  rascal,  and  would  dis- 
continue his  friendship?  Oh,  no;  it 
was  pleasanter  and  very  friendly  to 
tell  all  his  spiteful  things,  after  the 
Dean  was  dead,  to  ''his  Ham,"  that 
they  might  be  handed  down  to  the 
world  from  **  father  to  son,''  and  so 
the  world  must  know  '^you  would 
have  smiled  to  have  found  his  house 
a  constant  seraglio  of  veiy  virtuous 
women,  who  attended  him  irom  morn- 
ing till  night,  with  an  obedience, 
an  awe,  and  an  assiduity,  that  are 
seldom  paid  to  the  richest' or  the  most 
powerful  lovers;  no,  not  even  to 
the  Great  Seignior  himself."  Yet  the 
fecetions  father  of  **  my  Ham  "  never 
saw  Stella,  and  knew  perhaps  as  little 
of  the  seraglio.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  as  others  also,  we  believe,  that, 
upon  Vanessa's  applyihg  to  Stella 
herself  to  know  the  nature  of  the  un- 
defined connection  between  her  and 
Swift,  she  received  from  Stella  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  marriage.  If 
tills  were  true,  it  would  of  course 
settle  that  question ;  but  Lord  Orrery , 
from  whom  the  first  statement  of  the 
marriage  came,  and  who  would  readily 
have  seized  such  a  confirmation  of  his 
tale,  says  no  such  thing.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says  Vanessa  wrote  the  letter 
to  Cadenus,  not  to  Stella,  and  that 
Swift  brought  his  own  written  reply, 
and,  *•  throwing  down  the  letter  on  her 
table,  with  great  passion  hnstened 
back  to  his  horse,  carrying  in  his 
countenance  the  frowns  of  anger  and 
indignation.''  How  are  we  to  trust  to 
accounts    so    difierent?     **She    did 


not,"  he  adds,  "survive  many  days 
(he  should  have  said  weeks,  but  days 
tells  more  against  hU  friend)  the  let- 
ter delivered  to  her  by  Cadenus,  but 
during  that  short  interval  she  was 
sufficiently  composed  to  cancel  a  wiQ, 
made  in  SwifCs  favour ^  and  to  make 
another,"  &c.  Who  will  not  ask  ^e 
question, — Was  there  a  will  made  in 
Swift's  favour  1  It  is  against  proba^ 
bility ;  for  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
same  story  was  told  with  respect  to 
Stella's  will,  and  it  has  been  cleariy 
proved  that  her  will  was  such  as  Swift 
wished  her  to  make.  Nor  was  it  at 
idl  consistent  with  Swift's  character, 
proud  as  he  was,  and  always  so  cau- 
tious to  avoid  any  scandal  on  Stella's 
account,  that  he  would  have  allowed 
her  to  make  a  will  in  his  favour ;  and 
it  would  have  been  still  more  revolting 
to  his  pride  to  have  accepted  a  legacy 
from  Vanessa. 

Orrery  treats  poor  Vanessa  worse 
even  than  he  does  his  friend.  He 
conjectures  her  motives  as  against 
Swift,  and  writes  of  her  death, "  under 
all  the  agonies  of  despair,"  which,  un- 
less he  Were  present  at  the  last  scene^ 
he  is  not  justified  in  doing,  and  re- 
viles her  with  a  cruel  uncharitable- 
ness.  The  worst  that  ought  to  be 
said  of  this  miserable  love  and  per- 
plexing friendship  is  said  by  Scott — 
**  It  is  easy  for  those  who  look  back  on 
this  melancholy  story  to  blame  the  as- 
siduity of  Swift  or  the  imprudence  of 
Vanessa.  But  the  first  deviation  from 
the  straight  line  of  moral  rectitude  is, 
in  such  a  case,  so  very  gradual,  and  on 
the  female  side  the  shades  of  colour 
which  part  esteem  from  affection,  and 
affection  from  passion,  are  so  imper- 
ceptibly heightened  that  they  who  fail 
to  stop  at  the  exact  point  where  wisdom 
bids,  have  much  indulgence  to  claim 
from  all  who  share  with  them  the  frail- 
ties of  mortality." 

More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  this  sad  tale,  whatever  it  was  in 
reality,  yet  now  a  mystery,  was  acted 
to  the  life  in  this  strange  world.  The 
scandal  of  few  real  romances  seldom 
lasts  so  long.  It  is  time  to  ceaso 
pursuing  it  with  feelings  of  a  recent 
enmity ;  it  is  a  better  charity  to  hope, 
that  all  that  was  of  difference,  of  vex- 
ation, of  misery,  nay,  of  wrong,  has 
become  as  unsubstantial  as  their  dust^ 
and  that  they  are  where  all  that  was 
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of  love  is  sure  to  be,  for  love  is,  eter- 
nal. Poor  Vanessa's  dust  may  still 
rest  in  peace.  Swift's  and  Stella's 
have  not  been  allowed  the  common 
repose  of  the  grave.  Their  bodies 
have  been  disturbed.  The  phrenolo- 
gists have  been  busy  with  the  skulls, 
and  their  unhallowed  curiosity  has 
been  rewarded  with  a  singular  refu- 
tation of  their  doctrine.  The  peculi- 
arities of  Swift's  skuU  are— "the  ex- 
treme lowness  of  the  forehead,  those 
parts  whieh  the  phrenologists  have 
marked  out  as  the  organs  of  wU^  caus- 
ality,  and  comparisons  being  scarcely 
developed  ai  (Uly  but  the  head  rose 
gradually  from  benevolence  back- 
wards. The  portion  of  the  occipital 
bone  assicfned  to  the  animal  propen- 
sities, phiToprogenitiveness  and  ama- 
tiveness,  &c.,  appeared  excessive." 

There  is  something  very  shocking 
in  this  disturbance  of  the  dead.  We 
are  inclined  to  join  in  Shakespeare's 
imprecations  on  the  movers  of  bones. 
Swift's  larynx  has  been  stolen,  and  is 
DOW,  they  say,  in  possession  of  the 
purloiner  in  America.  We  wish  it 
had  Swift's  human  utterance,  that 
the  thief  might  wish  he  had  no  ears. 
An  itinerant  phrenologist  is  now 
hawking  about  Pope's  skull.  Mat- 
thew's thigli-bone  has  circulated  from 
house  t.^  house.  If  ghosts  ever  visit 
nowadays  our  earth  we  could  wish 
them  to  come  armed  each  with  a 
stout  stick,  and  act  upon  the  phreno- 
lo^sts  the  **  Fatal  Curiosity." 

Johnson's  line — 

"  And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  ihow," 

if  it  was  not  justified,  as  it  certainly 
was  not,  during  the  Dean's  last  years, 
in  his  melancholy  state,  may  be  justi- 
fied as  a  prophecy,  and  fulfilled  when 
bis  skull  was  handed  about  from 
fashionable  house  and  party,  and  ex- 
hibited as  a  show. 

Before  we  entirely  quit  the  subject 
of  Swift's  amours,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  a  serious  offer  of  marriage 
which  he  certainly  made,  about  the 
vear  1696.  The  lady— Miss  Jane 
Waring-— did  not  at  first  receive  hie 
advances  very  warmly.  After  four 
years  the  courtship  came  to  an  end. 
it  seems  Miss  Waring  became  more 
complying  as  Swift  cooled.  In  a 
letter  he  complained  of  her  want  of  any 
real  affection  for  him.   It  is  so  worded 


as  to  imply  some  doubts  of  her  temper 
and  judgment  He  writes  as  a  man 
would  do  who  considers  himself  rather 
bound  in  honour  than  by  love,  and 
still  offers  marriage — upon  terms. 
These  terms,  those  who  profess  to  bo 
conversant  in  love  proprieties,  as  in 
other  branches  of  criticism,  say  no 
woman  could  comply  with.  We  do 
not  profess  to  determine  cases  of  that 
nature.  We  apprehend  all  kinds  of 
terms  have  been  complied  with  on  both 
sides  without  impeachment  in  the 
Court  of  Love.  This  offer  of  mar- 
riage, however,  militates  against  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  hypothesis  of  physical 
unfitness,  and  rather  strengthens  the 
ar^ment  and  statements  of  the 
writer  in  the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine. 
We  believe  the  exact  date  of  the  sup- 
posed marriage  has  not  been  given. 
If  it  did  take  place,  what  if  it  should 
be  possible  it  wa«j  on  the  day — his 
birth-day  (or  what  he  pleases  to  call 
his  buth-day) — at  the  recurrence  of 
which  he  bewailed  his  birth  by 
reading  the  chapter  in  Job.  Nor 
must  we  omit,  as  it  shows  the  shallow 
grounds  upon  which  defamation  often 
rests,  a  charge  of  violation  made 
ag'ainst  Swift  at  Kilroot,  because  such 
a  charge  was  found  to  have  been  really 
made  against  one  J.  S.,  as  it  appear^ 
in  a  nmgistrate's  books.  J.  S.  miffht 
have  stood  for  Jonathan  Swift  ^et 
him,  therefore,  bear  the  iniquity.  It 
might  have  been  fastened  upon  any 
or  all  of  the  numerous  family  of  Smith, 
or  any  other  J.  S.'8  in  the  world.  It 
is  curious  that  the  first  propagator, 
who,  possiblv  with  truth,  aenied  hav- 
ing made  the  charge,  as  he  might 
have  said  the  letters  J.  S.  only — ^aa 
did  the  register — and  unwittingly  left 
the  appropriation  to  his  listeners;  it 
is  cunous,  we  observe,  that  this  man 
became  raving  mad,  and  was  an  in- 
mate in  Swift's  hospital.  The  idle 
tale  has  been  disproved,  and  but  one 
of  his  worst  maligners  repeats  it. 

There  are  no  passages  in  this  poj- 
tion  of  Mr.  Thackeray^s  Lectures  more 
odious  and  more  repugnant  to  our 
taste  and  feeling  than  those  which 
charge  Swift  with  irreligion ;  nor  are 
they  less  offensive  because  the  author 
says — **  I  am  not  here,  of  course,  to 
speak  of  any  man's  religious  vi  wa, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  mfluence  his 
literary   character,  his   life,  his   hn^ 
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mour."  Tills  denying  latitude  really 
means  quite  the  contrary  to  Its  pre- 
face ;  for,  since  religion  does  concern 
every  man's  life,  and  he  writes  or 
reads  the  life,  he  need  not  have  said 
he  had  nothing  (of  course)  to  do  with 
it,  under  any  exceptions.  But  it 
serves  the  purposes  of  assuming  a  re- 
luctance to  touch  upon  the  subject,  and 
of  charging  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
ease  ihe  many  free  and  unnecessary 
animadversions  upon  Swift's  character 
as  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  lecturer  far  outdoes  the  false 
friend  Orrery,  who,  speaking  of  his 
GuViver,  says,  *I  am  afraid  he 
glances  at  religion."  It  is  true,  he 
socs  rather  far  to  set  up  his  friend 
tne  Dean  as  an  example  of  Punish, 
ment  by  Providence,  which  punish- 
ment he  adrr.ires  and  confesses  as 
according  to  righteous  ways.  His 
lordship  might  have  pitied,  if  angels 
weep.  Not  a  bit  of  it  **  Here,"  he 
says,  "a  reflection  naturally  occurs, 
which,  without  superstition,  leads  me 
tacitly  to  admire  and  confess  the  ways 
of  Providence.  For  this  great  genius, 
this  mighty  wit,  who  seemed  to  scorn 
and  scoff  at  all  mankind,  lived  not 
only  to  be  an  example  of  pride  pun- 
ished in  his  own  person,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  terror  to  others,  but  lived  to 
undergo  some  of  the  greatest  miseries 
to  which  human  nature  is  liable." 
Is  this  an  instance  of  the  charity  which 
"  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  and 
which  saith,  "  Judge  not  ?  "  If  his 
lordship  had  exercised  on  this  occa- 
sion hs  svperstitwriy  which  he  thus 
adroitly  puts  aside,  he  would  pretty 
much  have  resolved  Swift's  sins  into 
a  mateiial  necessity.  Thus  he  philo- 
sophises on  vice  and  virtue  as  effects 
— "These  effects  take  their  sources 
from  causes  almost  mechanical." 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  still  more  severe — 
more  unjust.  He  will  not  allow  his 
strictness  in  his  religious  duties,  not 
even  his  family  devotions,  to  pass  as 
current  coin;  they  are  shams  and 
counterfeits.  The  Swift,  too  proud  to 
1  ie,  was  enacting  hypocrisy  in  all  this; 
and  how  lucidly  conclusive  the  argu- 
ment! Would  any  modem  lecturer 
like  to  be  tried  by  it?  «'Tbe  boon 
companion  of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke, 
who  chose  these  as  the  friends  of  his 
life,  and  the  recipients  of  his  confi- 
dence and  affection,  must  have  heard 


many  an  argument,  and  joined  in 
many  a  conversation,  over  Pope's 
port  or  *  St  John's'  Burgundy,  which 
would  not  bear  to  be  repeated  at 
other  men's  boards."  **  Must  fiave 
heard."!!  Had  the  lecturer  been 
an  eye  and  ear  witness,  he  could  not 
have  said  more.  Yet  this  must  is  a 
veiy  little  must  indeed.  A  letter  of 
BoUngbroke's,  and  another  from  Pope 
to  Swift,  which  the  lecturer,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  had  doubtless 
re^,  perfectly  reduces  the  Kttle  must 
to  nothing  at  all.  Swift^  it  seems, 
had  written  to  Pope  in  some  way  to 
convert  him  from  Popery.  Pope's  re- 
ply parries  off  the  Dean's  shafts  bv  wit, 
and  the  letter  is  very  pleasant  Not  so 
Bolingbroke ;  and  as  he  was  of  too  free 
a  spirit  to  be  false,  and  a  hypocrite, 
at  the  time  he  wrote  his  reply  he  was 
not  that  bold  speculator  in  atheistical 
arguments  which  he  may  have  after- 
wards been ;  or  if  he  was  a  hypocrite, 
that  alternative  defends  Swift,  for  it 
shows  the  improbability  of  the  urgn- 
ments  over  the  Burgundy  having  b^Bii 
in  iheir  familiar  converse ;  for  Boling- 
broke was  at  least  no  fool  to  contradict 
himself  before  SwifL  These  are  his 
remarkable  words,  defending  himself 
from  the  appellation  of  a  freethinker, 
in  its  irrelipous  sense:  "For  since 
the  truth  of  Christianity  is  as  evident 
as  matters  of  fact,  on  the  belief  of 
which  so  much  depends,  ought  to  be, 
and  agreeable  to  all  our  ideas  of 
justice,  these  freethinkers  (such  as  he 
had  described)  must  heeds  be  Chris- 
tians on  the  best  foundation— on  that 
which  St  Paul  himself  established  ([ 
think  it  was  St.  Paul)  omnia  probate, 

?uod  bonurri  est  tenete.^^  It  is  not  need- 
ill  for  us  to  vindicate  Bolingbroke,  nor 
even  to  express  any  great  satisfaction 
at  this  passage ;  our  purpose  is  to  show 
Swift's  religious  sincerity,  and  the 
probable  nature  of  the  conversations 
with  Pope  and  Bolingbroke  from  these 
letters. 

But  to  the  excess  of  severity  in  the 
lecturer.  He  contrasts  *^  Harry  Field- 
ing and  Dick  Steele"  witli  Swift  for  reli- 
gious sincerity.  These  "  were"  he  says, 
"  especially  loud,  and  /  believed  feroeni, 
in  their  expressions  of  belief."  He 
admits  them  to  have  been  unreasoning, 
and  Chureh  of  England  men.  **  But 
Swift,  his  mind  had  had  a  different 
schooling,  and  possessed  a  very  differ- 
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ent  logical  power.  He  was  not  bred 
up  ia  a  tipsy,  guardroom,  and  did  not 
learn  to  re^on  in  a  Covent  Garden 
tavern.  He  could  conduct  an  argu- 
ment from  beginning  to  end.  He 
could  see  forward  with  a  fatal  clear- 
ness. In  his  old  adage,  looking  at  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub^  when  he  said, "  Good 
God !  what  a  genius  I  had  when  I 
wrote  that  book !"  I  think  he  was 
admiring,  not  the  genius,  but  the  con- 
sequences to  which  the  genius  had 
brought  him — a  vast  genius,  a  mag- 
nificent genias — a  genius  wonderfully 
bright,  and  dazzlmg,  and  strong,  to 
seize,  to  know,  to  see,  to  flash  upon 
falsehood,  and  scorch  it  into  perdition, 
to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  motives, 
and  expose  the  black  thoughts  of  men ; 
an  awful,  an  evil  spirit,"  and  yet  Mr. 
Thackeray  would  make  this  evil  spirit 
a  spirit  of  truth,  of  logical  power,  of 
brightness  to  seize,  to  know,  to  see,  to 
flash  upon  falsehood.  In  fact,  that 
irreligion  was  the  natural  result  of 
true  good  logical  reasoning,  and  there- 
fore Swift  had  no  religion.  We  have 
no  business  to  charge  the  lecturer 
with  irreligious  sentiments ;  indeed 
we  feel  assured  that  he  had  no  irre- 
ligious motive  whatever  in  the  utter- 
ance of  this  passage ;  nor  could  he 
have  had,  with  any  discretion,  before 
a  mixed  modem  audience;  in  the 
hurry  of  his  eloquence  he  overlooked 
the  want  of  precise  nicety  of  expres- 
sion due  to  such  a  subject,  we  could 
wish  that  he  had  otherwise  worded 
this  passage,  which,  to  the  minds  of 
the  many,  will  certainly  convey  a 
notion  that  the  legitimate  conclusion 
of  reasonable  logical  arguments  is 
infidelity.  Yet  more.  "  Ah  !  man  ! 
you  educated  in  the  Epicurean  Tem- 
ple's library — you  whose  friends  were 
rope  and  St.  John — what  made  you 
to  swear  to  fatal  vows,  and  bind  your- 
self to  a  life-long  hypocrisy  before 
Heaven,  which  you  adored  with  such 
real  wonder,  humility,  and  reverence? 
For  Swift's  was  a  reverent  spirit ;  for 
Swift  could  love  and  could  pray." 
But  his  love,  according  to  the  lecturer, 
was  cruelty,  and  his  prayer  a  sham !  I 
Let  no  man  ever  own  a  friend,  however 
he  became  his  friend,  of  dubious  opin- 
.  ions.  The  lecturer  is  cautious.  Miss 
Martineau  sent  her  mind  into  a  diseased 
cow,  and  it  was  healed.  Pope  and 
Bolingbroke  must  have  sent  theirs  into 


Swift,  and  he  was  Bolingbroked  and 
Poped  to  the  utmost  corruption  and 
defilement  We  may  here  as  well  ask 
how  poor  Swift  was  positively  to  know 
the  ultimate  •sceptical  opinions  of  Bo- 
lingbroke 1  They  were  published  in 
his  works,  by  Mallet,  after  his  lord- 
ship's death. 

Johnson  doubted  not  the  sincerity 
o'  Swift's  religion.  He  vindicates  the 
Tale  of  a  TuS,  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
makes  a  text  for  his  vituperation,  from 
"ill  intention.^'  "He  was  a  church- 
man rationally  zealous."  "  To  his 
duty  as  a  Dean  he  was  very  atten- 
tive. "In  his  church  he  restored 
the  practice  of  weekly  communion, 
and  distributed  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
manner  with  his  own  hands.  He 
came  to  his  church  every  morning, 
preached  commonly  in  his  turn,  and 
attended  the  evening  anthem,  that  it 
might  not  be  negligently  performed." 
Swift  himself  spoke  disparagingly  of 
his  sermons.  Mr.  Thackeray  does  more 
than  take  him  at  his  word;  he  pro- 
nounces that  "  they  have  scaeco  a 
Christian  characteristic.  They  might 
be  preached  from  the  steps  of  a  syna- 
gogue, or  the  floor  of  a  mosque,  or  the 
box  of  a  cofleehouse  almost.  There 
is  little  or  no  cant ;  he  is  too  great 
and  too  proud  for  that ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  badness  of  his  sermons  goes,  he  is 
honest"  Is  Mr.  Thackeray  really  a 
judge  of  "Christian  characteristics?'* 
or  does  he  pronounce  without  having 
read  Swift's  sermon  on  the  Trinity, 
so  much  and  so  deservedly  admired, 
and  certainly  of  a  Christian  character? 
But  of  these  sermons  quite  as  good  a 
judge  is  Samuel  Johnson  as  our  lec- 
turer, who  says,  "  This  censure  of 
himself,  if  judgment  be  made  from 
those  sermons  which  have  been  print- 
ed, was  unreasonably  severe."  John- 
son ascribes  the  suspicion  of  irreli- 
gion to  his  dread  of  hypocrisy.  Mr. 
Thackeray  makes  hypocrisy  his  re- 
ligion. Even  the  essayist  in  the 
TimeSy  who  considers  him  a  madman 
from  his  birth,  admits  him  to  have 
been  "  sincerely  religious,  scrupulous- 
ly attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  holy 
office,  vigorously  deiending  the  posi- 
tion and  privileges  of  his  orde  :  he 
positively  played  into  the  hands  of 
infidelity,  by  the  steps  he  took,  both 
in  his  conduct  and  writings,  to  expose 
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the  cant  and  hypocrisy  which  he 
detested  as  heartily  as  he  admired 
and  practised  unaffected  piety.**  If, 
then,  according  to  this  writer,  there 
was  a  mistake,  it  was  not  of  his  heart 
What  different  jadgments,and  of  so  re- 
cent dates — a  sincerely  religious  man, 
of  practical  unaffected  piety,  and,  i)er 
contra^  a  long-life  hypocrite  before 
Heaven.  We  may  well  say,  "  Look  on 
this  picture  and  on  this."  Reflect, 
reader,  upon  the  double  title  page  to 
Life  of  Tiberius^  on  the  mysteries  of 
eyory  man's  life;  and  the  seeming 
contradictions  which  can  never  be  ex- 
plained here.  A  simple  truth  might 
explain,  but  truth  hides  itself,  and 
hitttorians  and  biographers  cannot 
afford  time  for  accurate  search,  nor 
the  reading  world  patience,  for  the 
delays  which  truth's  narrative  would 
demand. 

The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  it  has  been 
said,  was  the  obstacle  to  Swift's 
preferment— it  may  have  been  the 
ostensible  excuse.  If  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset  went  down  on  her  knees  to 
prevent  a  bishopric  being  offered  him, 
another  excuse  was  wanted  than  the 
real  one.  It  was  ascribed  to  Swift 
that  he  had  ridiculed  her  red  hair; 
such  a  crime  is  seldom  forgiven.  But 
the  ^  spretic  injuria  fo^fiusP  will  not 
be  producible  as  an  objection.  This 
Tale  of  a  Tub  has  been  often  con- 
demned and  excused,  and  will  be 
while  literature  lasts,  and  is  received 
amongst  persons  of  different  tempera- 
ments. There  are  some  so  grave  that 
wit  is  condemned  by  them  before  they 
know  the  subject  upon  which  it  is 
exercised.  To  many  it  is  folly,  be- 
cause beyond  their  conception.  We 
know  no  reason  why  the  man  of  wit 
should  not  be  religious ;  if  there  be, 
wit  is  a  crime;  yet  it  is  a  gift  of 
nature,  and  so  imperative  upon  the 
possessor  that  he  can  scarcely  with- 
hold it.  It  is  his  genius.  Wit  has 
its  logical  forms  of  argument.  Errors 
in  religion  «8  in  manners  present  them- 
selves to  the  mr.n  of  wit  both  in  a 
serious  and  ludicrous  light;  the  two 
views  combine;  there  is  the  instant 
flash  for  illumination  or  destruction. 
The  corruptions  in  a  church,  as  in  that 
of  Rome,  being  the  growth  of  ages, 
engniftcd  into  the  habits  and  manners 
of  a  people,  are  not  to  be  put  down  by 
aolemn  sermons  only ;  arguments  in  a 


new  and  captivating  manner  must  be 
adopted,  and  applied  to  the  ready  on- 
derstanding  and  familiar  common- 
sense  of  those  on  whom  more  grave 
and  sedate  argumentation  is  lost 

The  Reformers  were  not  remiss  to 
take  wit  as  an  ally.  Even  now,  those 
who  are  temporaril)r  shocked  at  the 
apparent  lightness  with  which  it  was 
employed  in  former  days,  as  they  read 
works  such  as  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  may 
have  received  with  it  solid  arguments, 
never  so  vividly  put  to  them,  and 
which  are  still  excellent  preservativea 
against  Romanism.  The  enemy  who 
does  not  like  it  will  call  it  ribaldry, 
buffoonery,  and  magnify  it  into  a 
deadly  sin.  The  vituperation  of  it 
marks  its  power.  This  kind  of  writ, 
ing,  even  on  the  gravest  subjects,  is 
more  defenuble  than  those  who  are 
hurt  by  it  will  admit  In  a  state  of 
warfare,  the  church  is  militant,  and  we 
must  not  throw  away  legitimate  arms. 
If  wit  be  a  gift,  it  is  a  legitimate 
weapon,  and  a  powerful  one.  It  deals 
terrible  blows  on  the  head  of  hypo- 
crisy. We  owe  to  it  more  perhaps 
than  we  think.  It  may  be  fairly 
asked.  Were  the  Provincial  Letter* 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion? 
The  Ep'stolcB  Obscurorutn  Virorum 
helped  to  demolish  some  strongholds 
of  iniquity.  Rabelais,  disgusting  as 
he  is  to  modem  readers  in  too  many 
parts,  was  acceptable  to  bishops  and 
archbishops.  They  pardoned  much 
for  the  depth  of  sense,  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  solid  learning  in  the 
curate  of  Meudon.  There  are  of- 
fences against  taste,  that  are  not  ne- 
cessarily offences  a^jdnst  religion. 
There  is  many  an  oftensive  work,  es- 
pecially in  modem  literature,  where 
taste  is  guarded  and  religion  hurt 
Is  there  a  natural  antipathy  between 
wit  and  religion,  or  between  wit  and 
morals?  We  trust  not;  fur  by  it  all 
mankind  may  be  resiehed — at  least 
those  who  can  be  reached  by  no  other 
appeal,  to  whom  that  may  be  the 
first,  though  not  the  last.  In  times 
of  controversy  all  must  come  into  the 
field,  the  light-armed  as  well  as  the 
heavy-armed,  and  they  must  use 
their  own  weapons.  David  slew  Go- 
liah  with  a  pebble  and  a  sling.  He 
had  tried  these ;  they  were  scorned 
by  the  giant,  but  they  slew  him. 
But  this  genius  of  art  is  imperative, 
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imd  unless  jou  shot  the  charch  doors 
agaiDst  it,  and  anathematise  it  (and  to 
do  89  woald  be  dangerous),  it  will 
throw  about  its  weapons.  Danger 
cannot  put  it  down,  ft  baa  its  minor 
seriousness,  though  you  see  it  not; 
it  has  its  deep  wisdom,  and  such  an 
abundanee  of  gravitjr,  that  it  can 
afford  to  play  with  it.  It  bids  the 
man  endowed  with  it  use  it  even  upon 
the  scaffold,  as  did  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Admit  that  if  it  is  a  power  for  good 
or  evil,  that  very  admission  legitima- 
tises  it  The  infidel,  the  scoffer,  will 
Bse  it,  and  be  will  be  in  the  enemy's 
camp.  Yea,  we  must  have,  in  the 
gravest  cause,  our  sharpshooters  too. 
There  have  been  buffoons  for  the 
gravest  purposes  as  for  the  vilest  It 
IS  well  to  be  cautious  in  condemning 
all.  Demosthenes  could  not  prevau 
upon  the  people  of  Athens  to  give 
mttenUon  to  him  where  their  safety 
was  concerned,  and  he  abandoned 
his  seriousness,  and  told  them  a  storv 
of  the  **  shadow  of  an  ass.'*  Buf- 
foonery may  be  a  part  put  on — ^the 
disa;uise,  bat  the  serious  ourpose  is 
under  it.  Brutus  was  an  aoier  actor. 
A  man  may  be  allowed  to  put  on  a 
madness,  when  it  would  be  death  to 
proclaim  himself,  so  as  to  be  believed, 
in  his  senses.  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  grave  buffoon,  the  wittiest,  the 
wisest,  the  patriotic,  who  risked  his 
life  to  play  the  fool,  because  he  knew 
it  was  the  only  means  of  convincing 
the  people,  when  he,  Aristophanes, 
conld  not  get  an  actor  to  take  the 
part  of  Cleon,  and  took  it  himself, 
not  knowing  but  that  a  cup  of  poison 
awaited  him  when  the  play  was  ended  ? 
It  is  as  well  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wit,  even  the  buffoon,  may 
be  respectable—nay,  give  them  a 
higher  name — even  great  characters. 
Their  gifts  are  instincts,  are  meant 
for  use.  As  the  poet  says  they  cut 
in  twain  weighty  matters.  **  Magnas 
flerumque  secant  res.^*  We  fear  that 
if  we  were  to  drive  the  lighter  sol- 
diers of  wit  out  of  the  religious  camp, 
those  enlisted  on  the  opposite  side 
would  set  up  a  shout,  rush  in,  and 
setting  about  them  lustily,  have  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way.  Apply 
thin  as  at  least  an  apology  for  Swift 
You  must  have  the  man  with  his  wit 
— it  was  his  uncontrollable  passion. 
And,  be  it  remembered,  when  he  con- 


ceived, if  not  wrote,  Ihe  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  he  was  in  the  riotous  spirit  of 
his  youth.  And  abstract  from  it  its 
wondrous  argument,  deep  sense  of 
illustration,  and  weigh  them,  how- 
ponderous  the  mass  is,  how  able  to 
crush  the  long  a^e-eonstructed  ma- 
chinery of  designing  Popery!  But 
heavy  as  is  the  abstract,  it  would 
have  lain  inert  matter,  but  for  those 
nicely-adjusted  springs  of  wit,  which, 
light  as  they  seem,  lift  buoyantly 
the  ponderous  power,  that  it  may 
Mi  where  directed.  If  any  have 
a  Romish  tendency,  we  would  re- 
commend him  to  read  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub^  without  fear  that  it  will  take 
religion  out  of  his  head  or  his  heart 
We  perfectl^r  agree  with  Johnson  aa 
to  the  tn/en^ton,  in  contradiction  to  Mr. 
Thackeray,  who  says,  ''The  man 
who  wrote  that  wild  book  could  not 
but  be  aware  what  must  be  the  sequel 
of  the  propositions  he  lud  down.** 
And  thus  is  it  cruelly  added,  **  It  is 
my  belief  that  he  suffered  frightfully 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  o^ 
scepticism,  and  that  he  had  bent  his 
pride  so  far  down  as  to  put  his  apos« 
tacy  out  to  hire."  Charity,  which 
^  believeth  all  things,"  never  believed 
that. 

The  virtues  reign  bv  turns  in  this 
world  of  ours.  Each  one  is  the 
Queen  Quintessence  of  her  time,  and 
commands  a  fashion  upon  her  sub- 
jects. They  bear  the  hue  of  her 
livery  in  their  aspects.  What  is  in 
their  bosoms  it  is  not  so  easy  to  de- 
termine; their  tongues  are  obedient 
to  the  fashion,  and  often  join  in  chorus 
of  universal  cant  Philanthropy  is 
now  the  common  language,  we  doubt 
if  it  is  the  common  doing,  of  the  age. 
We  are  rather  suspicious  of  it,  not 
very  well  liking  its  connections,  equal- 
ity and  fraternity,  and  suspect  it  to 
be  of  a  spurious  breed,  considering 
some  of  its  exhibitions  on  the  stage 
of  the  world  within  the  memory  of 
many  of  us.  As  the  aura  popufaris 
has  been  long,  and  is  still  blowing 
rather  strong  from  that  quarter,  it 
may  appear  **  brutal "  to  say  a  syllable 
per  contra.  There  never  was  a  fitter 
time  to  lift  up  the  hands  and  eyes  in 
astonishment  at  Swift's  misanthropy. 
See  the  monster,  how  ho  hated  man- 
kind I  Perhaps  he  was  a  misanthrope. 
That  ho  was  a  good  hater  we  verily 
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believe,  but  for  a  misanthrope  he  was 
one  of  the  kindest  to  those  who  de- 
served and  needed  his  assistance.  It 
IS  said  of  him  that  he  made  the  for- 
tunes of  forty  families — that  when  he 
had  power,  he  exerted  it  to  the 
utmost,  perseveringly,  to  advance  the 
interests  of  this  or  that  man,  and  did 
many  acts  of  benevolence  secretly 
and  delicately — witness  his  payment 
to  Mrs.  Dingley  of  £62  per  annum, 
which  he  made  her  believe  was  her 
own ;  and  he  paid  it  as  her  agent  for 
money  in  the  funds,  and  took  her 
receipt  accordiufflv,  and  this  was  not 
known  till  after  nis  death.  Very  nu- 
merous are  the  anecdotes  of  this  na- 
ture, but  here  we  have  no  space  for 
them.  Such  misanthropes  are  not 
very  bad  people— even  though  detest- 
ing the  assumption  of  uncommon 
philanthrophy,  they  put  on  now  and 
then  a  little  roughness,  as  Swift  un- 
doubtedly did,  and  many  very  kind 
people  very  often  do.  But  he  wrote 
GulHveTf  that  bitter  satire  on  man- 
kind, for  which  Mr.  Thackeray  the  lec- 
turer is  greatly  shocked  at  him. 
**  As  for  the  moral,  I  think  it  is  hor- 
rible, shameful,  unmanly,  blasphe- 
mous; and,  giant  and  CTeat  as  this 
Dean  is,  I  say  we  should  hoot  him. 
Certainly  hoot  him — pelt  him  out  of 
your  Vanity  Fair^  which,  though  bad 
enough  is  far  too  good  for  him,  for 
the  law  there  is  to  treat  bad  man- 
kind verv  tenderly,  and  to  make 
the  gooa  come  off  but  second 
best  and  look  a  trifle  ridiculous. 
There  have  been  strong  vigorous  sa- 
tiristf,  universally  read  and  admired, 
and  made  the  stock  literature  of  all 
countries,  too,  and  the  authors  have 
been  hitherto  thought  highly  moral 
and  dignified  characters;  and  they 
were  personal,  too,  as  ever  Swift  was 
(not  that  we  admire  his  personalities ; 
they  were  part  his,  and  part  belonged 
to  his  time),  and  their  language  as 
coarse.  What  are  we  to  say  of  Ju- 
venal, if  we  condemn  Swift  on  that 
score  1  What  of  his  sixth  and  tenth 
satires?  The  yahoo  for  mankind  is 
not  more  hideous  than  the  Tabraca 
monkey  which  so  frightfully  repre- 
sents men's  old  age,  in  that  famouH 
tenth  satire  on  the  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes."  It  is,  indeed,  a  morbid 
philanthropy,  a  maudlin  philanthropy, 
that  will  not  give  detested  vices  the 


lash.  Wliat  is  brutal  vice  T — degnAjA 
human  nature,  such  as  oar  police 
courts  have  of  late  exhibited  iti  our 
Cannons,  and  kickers,  and  beaters  of 
women— the  burkers  of  our  times, 
murderers  for  the  sake  <rf  body-selling 
to  whom  yahoos  are  as  far  better 
creatures.  Yet,  in  our  philanthropic 
days,  we  must  not  compare  man  to 
low  animals.  Indeed  we  make  com- 
panion of  ihe  faithful  dog — ^we  pet 
the  obedient  horse— we  love  them — 
and  we  are  better  for  the  auction 
we  bestow,  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree 
perhaps  reciprocal;  but  such  brutes 
in  human  shape,  we  shrink  from  com- 
paring our  dumb  friends  with  them. 
They  have  made  themselves  an  anti- 
pathy to  human  nature,  and  our  na- 
ture an  antipathy  to  them. 

One  would  think,  to  hear  some 
people  talk  about  this  GuUiver,  that 
Swift  had  originated  such  hideous 
comparisons  with  the  brute  creation, 
and  that  he  alone  had  brought  his 
animali  parlanti  on  the  stage.  Chaucer, 
whom  every  body  loves,  makes  the 
cock  say  as  thus  Dryden  says  it  for 
him: — 

"And  I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  strutting  on  two  lecsi  and  aping  me." 

CockcndFn. 

But  let  us  put  the  matter  thus:  In 
depicting  the  lowest  vices  of  human 
nature,  Swifb,  like  Hogarth,  made 
them  appear  more  odious,  and  the 
former  less  offensive,  by  at  least  ideally 
or  rather  formally  removing  them  from 
our  species.  The  transforming  them 
to  brutes  in  something  like  human 
shape,  renders  the  human  image  less 
distinct ;  covers  them  with  a  gauze, 
through  which  you  can  bear  the  sight, 
and  contemphite  what  brutal ised 
human  nature  may  become.  The 
satirist  Hogarth  is  as  strong,  and  by 
too  near  a  resemblance,  more  disgust- 
ing, yet  is  he  a  great  moralist  Is 
the  Yahoo  of  Swift  worse  or  so  offen- 
sive to  our  pride,  as  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  "Beer  and  Gin  Alley," 
or  the  cruelty  scenes  of  Hogarth? 
Yet  who  ever  called  these  doings  of 
the  painter-satirist  "shameful,  un- 
manly, blasphemous."  Hoot  kiwi,  Mr. 
Lecturer,  hoot  both  or  neither.  No — 
the  hoot  of  the  lecturer  was  notliing 
but  a  little  oratorical  extravagance, 
for    an    already  indignant    audience, 
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touched  upon  that  tender  modern  yir- 
tue,  general  philanthrophy.  Out  of 
his  lectarea,  the  lecturer  is  a  true, 
good,  loving,  kind-hearted,  ffeneroua 
man;  his  real  ^hoot"  would  sound 
as  gently  as  the  "roar^  of  any 
**  sucking  dove"  But  at  a  lecture 
table  the  audience  must  be  indulged 
in  their  own  ways.  The  lecturer  puts 
by  his  nature  and  puts  on  his  art 
He  is  acting  the  magician  for  the 
moment,  and  not  himself,  and  thus 
his  art  excuses  to  him  this  putting  on 
the  back  our  mock  philanthrophy ; 
mocky  for  it  is  out  of  nature,  and 
pot  real.  Honest  genuine  nature 
is  indicant,  and  has  an  impulse  as 
its  instmct  to  punish  villany.  Who 
ever  read  history,  and  did  not  wish  a 
Caesar  Borgia  nanged  ?  Philanthro- 
pists are  very  near  being  nuisances ; 
they  go  out  of  the  social  course,  which 
runs  in  circles— at  first  small  ones, 
too-— home.  There  is  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  plenty  of  charity,  amiable- 
ness,  goodness;  where  is  the  need  a 
man  should  burthen  himself  with  the 
whole  census  ?  We  live  for  the  most 
part  in  circles,  and  if  we  do  good, 
true,  and  serviceable  duty  within 
them,  it  little  matters  if  some,  with  a 
pardonable  eccentricity,  deem  them 
magic  circles,  and  all  that  are  on  the 
outside  of  the  circumference  are 
fiends  ready  to  leap  in  open-mouthed 
to  devour  them.  Professing  philan- 
thropists are  apt  to  have  too  little 
thought  of  what  is  nearest,  and  to 
stretch  out  beyond  the  natural  reach 
of  their  arms.  They  are  breakers  into 
other  people's  circles,  and  perpetually 
guilty  of  a  kind  of  affectionate  bur- 
glary— and  therefore  not  punishable, 
but  to  be  pitied  as  a  trifle  insane. 
Poor  Swift !  how  his  friends  wept  at 
his  last  sad  condition,  which  the  hard 
hearts  who  knew  him  not,  a  century 
and  a  half  after,  choose  to  call  Heaven's 
punishment^  and  his  misery  a  **  re- 
morse." How  his  true  frieDUS  grieved 
for  him  !  and  such  friends,  too— men 
of  generous  natures  that  lift  humanity 
out  of  that,  its  vexatious  condition, 
which  provokes  universal  satire.  He 
had  a  circle  of  friends  whom  he  dearly 
loved,  and  who  as  dearly  loved  him. 
No  matter  how  many  yahoos  fro  to 
the  whipping-post  Take  care  of  the 
home  circles,  and  ever  keep  the  temper 
sweet  in  that  temperate  zone,  which 


the  natural  course  of  society  has  pro- 
vided for  you,  and  be  sure  the  world 
won't  be  a  bit  worse  off  if  you  light 
your  cisar  at  your  own  hearth,  and 
pleasantly  write  a  pretty  sharp  sature 
on  the  world  at  large.  We  know  not 
if  it  is  not  a  fair  position  to  lay  down, 
that  all  satirists  are  amiable  men,  our 
best  have  been  eminently  so.  Poor 
gentle  Cowper,  in  his  lovmg  frenzy, 
wielded  the  knout  stoutly,  and  had^  it 
been  in  his  religion  would  have  whip- 
ped himself  like  a  pure  Franciscan ; 
and  yet  he  loved  his  neighbour.  And 
it  is  our  belief  that  Swift  was  good 
and  amiable,  and  as  little  like  a  yahoo 
as  those  who  depict  him  as  one. 
Nature  gave  him  a  biting  power,  and 
it  was  her  instinct  that  made  him  use 
it ;  and  what  if  he  exaggerated  ?  It  is 
the  poet's  licence.  What  did  Juvenal? 
and  what  did  he  more  than  Juvenal  1 
Oh,  this  at  once  bold  and  squeamish 
age ! — bold  to  do  bad  things,  and  to  ciy 
out  against  having  them  told  or 
puDished,  but  delighting  in  dressing 
up  an  imaginary  monster  and  ticketing 
it  with  the  name  of  Jonathan  Swift, 
dead  a  century  and  a  half  a^o ! !  And 
was  there  so  little  vice  and  villany  in  the 
world  at  Swift's  time,  or  in  Hogarth's 
time,  that  it  should  have  been  allowed 
to  escape  1  Party  was  virulent  and 
merciless,  and  divided  men,  so  that 
statesmen  had  no  time  to  care  for 
good  public  morals.  To  be  a  defeated 
minister  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower, 
as  Swift's  friend  Harley  was,  and  kept 
there  two  years.  They  were  corrupt 
times — yahoo  times.  What  siiys  the 
sober  historian,  the  narrator  of  fiicts, 
about  1717  ]  There  are  accounts  of  the 
"Mug-houses,"  when  the  Whig  and 
Tory  factions  divided  the  nation. 
There  was  the  attack  on  these  Mug- 
houses,  retaliations  and  riots,  and 
there  were  **  Mohocks,"  of  which  we 
read  too  pleasantly  now  in  the  SpeC" 
UUor,  who  went  about  with  drawn 
swords,  and  kept  the  city  in  terror. 
It  is  somewhere  about  the  year  1730 
of  which  the  historian  speaks  thus  : — 
'*  A  great  remissness  of  government 
prevailed  at  this  time  in  England. 
Peace  both  at  home  and  abroad  con- 
tinued to  be  the  great  object  of  the 
ministers.  Prosperity  in  commerce 
introduced  luxury — hence  necessities 
were  created,  and  these  drove  the 
lower  classes  of  people  into  the  most 
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Abandoned  wickedness.  Averse  to  all 
penal  and  sanguinary  measnres,  the 
minister  ffave  not  that  encouragement 
to  the  ordinary  magistrates  that  would 
enable  them  to  give  an  effectual  check 
to  vice  among  the  multitude.  This 
produced  a  very  pernicious  effect 
among  the  higher  class,  so  that  almost 
universal  degeneracy  of  manners  pre- 
vailed. It  was  not  safe  to  travel  the 
roads  or  walk  the  streets ;  and  often 
the  civil  officers  themselves  dared 
neither  to  repel  the  violences  nor  punish 
the  crimes  that  were  committ^  A 
species  of  vilUiins  now  started  up,  un- 
known to  former  times,  who  made  it 
their  business  to  write  letters  to  men 
of  substance,  threatening  to  set  fire  to 
their  houses  in  case  they  refuse  their 
demands;  and  sometimes  their  threats 
were  carried  into  execution.  In  short, 
the  peculiar  depravity  of  the  times 
became  at  length  so  alarming,  that 
the  government  was  obliged  to  inter- 
pose, and  a  considerable  reward  was 
offered  for  discovering  the  ruffians  con- 
cerned in  such  execraole  practices."* 

If  Swift's  miseries  were  so  large  as 
to  make  Archbishop  King  shed  tears, 
and  pronounce  him  the  most  unhappy 
man  on  earth,  on  the  subject  of  whose 
wretchedness  no  question  may  be  asked, 
and,  remembering  this,  we  reflect  upon 
his  great  and  active  doinc[8,  it  will  not 
be  without  admiration  that  we  shall 
see  how  manfully  he  strove  against 
being  overwhelmed  with  inevitable 
cakmities ;  and  if  we  think  him  too 
much  inclined  to  view  mankind  ill,  wo 
should  reflect  that  he  lived  in  such 
times  as  we  have  been  describing, 
and  had  ill-treatment  enough  from 
mankind  to  render  his  best  struggles 
for  contentment  at  times  hard,  and 
that  he  preserved  his  friendships  to 
the  last. 

The  fortuitous  disappointments  of 
life  may  be  borne  with  a  humble 
patience,  the  virtue  in  misery  ;  the 
disappointments  which  our  fellow- 
creatures  inflict  by  their  falseness  and 
wickedness,  are  apt  in  a  detyree  to 
make  gpueroiis  natures  misanthropic ; 
but  even  then  their  best  feelings  do 
but  retreat  from  their  advanced  posts 
—retire  witliin,  and  clinpr  with  cfreater 
love  and  resolution  to  the  home  fort- 
ress, fortified  and  sustained  by  a  little 


army  of  dear  fKends.  So  it  was  with 
Swift :  out  m  the  world  he  was  the 
traveller  Gulliver— bat  the  best  friend, 
ships  made  his  world  his  home.  Even 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  hamct  such  a 
home  as  Swift  had,  of  so  strange  a 
home-love,  we  know  not  to  whit 
great  degree  we  should  look  on  thtt 
with  pity.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  not  one 
of  his  revilers  have  had  his  miseries— 
which  even  his  friend  was  with  teais 
requested  not  to  look  into. 

The  animosities  of  Whisa  and 
Tories  were  extreme.  Swift  declared 
himself  a  Whig  in  poUtica*  a  Tory  as 
hiffh  churchman.  In  the  coarse  of 
political  experience,  it  is  evident  one 
of  the  principles  must  give  waj.  Swift 
saw  to  what  the  Whig  polic]^'tmded: 
the  higher  interests  prevailed  with 
him^— he  joined  the  Tories.  Giant  as 
he  was,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
strong  expressioos  of  the  esaayirt 
whom  we  have  before  quoted,  *^  under 
Harley,  Svrift  reigned.  Swift  was  the 
Government,  Swift  was  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  There  was  tremendous 
work  to  do,  and  Swift  did  it  all."  We 
do  not  mean  to  sav  Swift  was  not  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world  ;  nor  that 
he  did  not  look  to  his  own  interests, 
as  men  of  the  world  do ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  hard  to  show 
that  he  was  proffigate  as  to  political 
principle.  He  may  have  changed  his 
views,  or  political  principU^  may  have 
shifted  themselves.  We  firmly  believe 
him  to  have  been  honest  But  he  left 
the  Whig  ranks.  Havine  done  so,  he 
was  too  great  not  to  be  &red,  and  so 
hated — ^and  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
this  Whig  hatred  with  re^rd  to  him 
has  come  down  to  our  day,  and  un- 
forgiving as  it  is,  as  it  cannot  perse- 
cute the  man,  persecutes  his  memory  ? 
It  is  next  to  impossiblenot  to  see 
that  political  rancour  has  directed 
and  dipped  into  its  own  malignant 
gall  the  pen  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  who  in 
that  essay,  which  has  now  become 
cheap  railway  reading,  heaps  all  pos- 
sible abuse  on  Swift,  ascribing  to  him 
all  bad  motives — is  furiously  wroth 
with  him  even  now,  because  he  aban- 
doned the  Whigs.  It  is  the  very 
burthen  of  his  vituperative  essay.  He 
(Swift)  is  a  political  aposUte,  and  a 
libeller  of  the  Whigs  against  his  con- 
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science ;  aod  this  Lord  Jeffrey  gathers 
from  his  letters.  Indeed!  and  was 
it  in  Lord  Jeffrey's  mind  so  dreadful 
an  offence  (if  true)  this  writing  against 
his  conscience,  and  to  be  discovered 
in  private  letters,  at  supposed  vari- 
ance with  published  documents,  by 
this  said  Dean  ?  We  fear  Lord  Jef- 
frey was  not  aware  that  he  was  pass- 
ing a  very  severe  censure  upon  his 
own  conduct  when  he  wrote  thus  of 
Swift;  for  we  remember  reading  a 
letter  by  the  said  Lord  Jeffrey  in  en- 
tire contradiction  to  that  which,  as 
Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he 
had  given  out  to  the  world.  In  this 
private  letter,  published  in  his  "  Life," 
he  writes  in  perfect  terror,  and  in  the 
deepest  despair  of  the  nation,  arising 
from  the  dangerous  tendency  of  arti- 
cles in  that  Review,  with,  as  we  con^ 
ceive,  a  very  poor  apology,  that  he 
could  not  restrain  his  ardent  writers. 
Party  blinded  hicb  then,  and  thus  he 
vents  his  rancour  further,  forgetful  of 
the  lampoons  of  tlie  Whig  Tom  Moore, 
the  Twopenny  Post-bag,  and  a  long 
list— and  of  the  Whig  Byron,  and 
his  doings  in  that  line.  ^'  In  all  situa- 
tions the  Tories  have  been  the  greatest 
libellers,  and,  as  is  fitting,  the  ^eat 
prosecutors  of  libels."  Csrd  Jeffrey, 
when  he  wrote  this,  was  as  forgetful  of 
his  own  party  as  of  himself  in  particu- 
lar— of  the  many  personalities  in  his 
own  review,  as  of  Whig  writings.  Un- 
fortunately for  them,  they  were  not  so 
fifted  with  wit  as  their  opponents, 
ut  thcur  malignity  on  that  account 
was  the  greater.  What  is  to  be  said 
of  Lord  Holland's  note-book?  But 
Lord  Jeffrey  was  not  the  one  to  con- 
deniD,  however  others  might  be  jus- 
tified in  doing  so,  even  personal  libels, 
which,  in  his  own  case,  as  editor  and 
political  Whig  agent,  he  justifies,  and, 
more  than  that,  sets  up  a  principle  to 
maintain  bis  justification.  It  would 
appear  that  one  of  hie  contributors 
had  been  shocked  at  the  personal 
libels  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
had  remonstrated.  Jeffrey  thus  de- 
fends the  practice : — 

"  To  come,  for  instance,  to  the  at- 
tacks on  the  person  of  the  Sovereign. 
Many  people,  and  I  profess  myself  to 
be  OTIC,  may  think  such  a  proceeding 
at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  good 
taste,  of  djmgerous  example,  and  re- 
pugnant to  good  feelings ;  and  there- 


fore will  not  themselves  have  recourse 
to  it"  (Here  his  memory  should  have 
hinted — 

"  Qui  facit  per  allam  facit  per  se.**) 

"Yet,"  he  continues,  "it  would  be 
difficult  to  deny  that  it  is,  or  may  be, 
a  lawful  weapon  to  be  employed  in 
the  great  and  eternal  contest  between 
the  court  and  country.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  personal  influ- 
ence and  personal  character  ofHhe 
Sovereign  is  an  element,  and  a  pretty 
important  element,  in  the  practical 
constitution  of  the  government,  and 
always  forms  part  of  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  administration  he 
employs?  In  the  abstract,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  think  that  attempts  to 
weaken  that  influence,  to  abate  a 
dangerous  popularity,  or  even  to  ex- 
cite odium  towards  a  corrupt  and  ser- 
vile ministrv,  by  making  the  prince, 
on  whose  fevour  they  depend,  gene- 
rally contemptible  or  hateful,  are  ab- 
solutely to  be  interdicted  or  protested 
against  Excesses,'  no  doubt  may  be 
committed.  But  the  system  of  at- 
tacking abuses  of  power,  by  attacking 
the  person  who  instigates  or  carries 
them  through  by  general  popularity 
or  personal  influence,  is  lawful  enough, 
I  think,  and  may  form  a  large  scheme 
of  Whig  opposition — not  the  least 
or  the  noblest  part,  certainly,  but  one 
not  without  its  use,  and  that  may,  on 
some  occasions,  be  altogether  indis- 
pensable."—Lett«r  to  Francis  Horner^ 
Esq,,  12th  March,  1815. 

The  semi-apologetic  qualifying  ex- 
pressions ''against  good  taste  and 
feeling,"  only  make  one  smile,  as 
showing  the  clear  sin  against  con- 
science, in  thus  falling  into  or  recom- 
mending the  large  scheme  of  Whig 
opposition.  One  might  imagine  him 
to  have  been  one  of  Mr.  Pufl's  con- 
spirators in  his  tragedy,  who  had 
manufactured  from  the  play  a  parti- 
cularly Whig  party,  prayer — a  prayer 
to  their  god  of  battle,  whoever  he 
was— certainly,  one  a  mighty  assist- 
ant in  such  conspiracies. 

••  Behold  thy  votaries  submissive  beg, 

That  thou  wilt  deign  to  grant  then  all  they 

ask  : 
Assist  them  to  accomplish  all  their  ends. 
And  sanctify  whatever  means  they  wso 
To  gain  them."— 7^<  Critic. 

Every  one  will  now  agree,  of  course, 
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with  Lord  Jeffrey,  that  the  Tories 
have  ever  been  the. great  libellers ! ! ! 

Was  it  ever  known  that  Tom  Moore, 
or  even  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  was  prosecuted!!  We  do 
not  justify  Swift  in  all  his  libels — 
some  bad  enough .  They  were  strange 
times,  and  of  no  common  licence ;  and 
who  was  more  licentiously  attacked 
than  Swift  himself?  and  he  knew  how 
to  retaliate,  and  he  did  it  terribly 
and  eflfectually.  Many  badly-written 
thin^  were  ascribed  to  Swift  which 
he  did  not  write.  But  we  must  not 
take  the  code  of  manners  of  one  age, 
and  a  more  refined  age,  and  utterly 
condemn,  by  reference  to  them,  the 
manners  of  another,  as  a  chargeable 
offence  against  an  individual.  Much 
that  Swift  wrote  could  not  be  written 
now ;  much  that  was  written  by  Mr. 
Thackeray's  other  "Humourists"  could 
not  be  written  now ;  and  yet  the  ob- 
jections are  on  the  score  of  manners 
wanting  in  refinement,  and  not  that 
morals  were  offended.  In  Swift's 
time,  both  in  literature  and  politics, 
men  wrote  coarsely,  and  acted  some- 
what coarsely  too ;  for  they  wrote  in 
disgust,  which  was  scarcely  lessened 
by  a  fear  of  the  pillory.  Retaliations 
were  severe.  De  Foe,  who  knew 
well  what  political  prosecution  was, 
wrote  thus  on  Lord  Havershara's 
speech  :  "  But  fate,  that  makes  foot- 
balls of  men,  kicks  some  up  stairs 
and  some  down;  some  are  advanced 
without  honour,  others  suppressed 
without  infamy ;  some  are  raised  with- 
out merit,  some  are  crushed  without 
crime ;  and  no  man  knows,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  things,  whether  his  course 
shall  issue  in  a  peerage  or  a  pillory" — 
in  most  witty  and  satiric  allusion  to 
Lord  Haversham's  and  his  own  con- 
dition. Swift's  **  Account  of  the  Court 
and  Empire  of  Japan,^  written  in 
1728,  is  no  untrue  representation  of 
the  factions  and  ministerial  profligacy 
of  that  period.  The  Dean,  as  an  Irish 
patriot-—for  he  heartily  took  up  tlie 
cause  of  Ireland  —  was  persecuted, 
and  a  reward  of  £300  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  author  of  one  of  the 
Drapier's  Letters.  The  anecdote  told 
on  this  occasion  is  very  characteristic 
of  Swift.  He  was  too  proud  to  live  in 
fear  of  any  man.  His  butler,  whom 
alone  he  trusted,  conveyed  these  let- 
ters to  the  printer.    When  the  pro- 


clamation of  reward  came  out,  this 
servant  strolled  from  the  house,  and 
staid  out  all  night  and  part  of  next 
day.  It  was  feared  he  had  betrayed 
his  master.  When  he  returned,  the 
Dean  ordered  him  instantly  to  strip 
himself  of  his  livery,  and  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  house;  "For,"  says  he, 
"I  know  my  life  is  in  your  power, 
and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of  fear, 
either  your  insolence  or  negligence." 
The  man  was,  however,  honest  and 
humble,  and  even  desired  to  be  con- 
fined till  the  danger  should  be  over. 
But  his  master  turned  him  out  The 
sequel  should  be  told.  When  the 
time  of  information  had  expired,  he 
received  the  butler  again ;  and  "soon 
afterwards  ordered  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  servants  into  his  presence,  with- 
out telling  his  intentions,  and  bade 
them  to  tale  notice  that  their  fellow- 
servant  was  no  longer  Robert  the 
butler,  but  that  his  integrity  had 
made  him  Mr.  Blakeney,  Verger  of 
St  Patrick's,  whose  income  was  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  pounds  a 
year."  As  it  has  fallen  in  the  way 
to  give  this  narrative  of  his  condndt 
to  a  deserving  servant,  it  may  not  be 
amiss,  in  this  place,  to  offer  a  pendant; 
and  it  may  be  given  the  more  readily, 
as  those  who  wbh  to  view  him  as  a 
misanthropic  brute,  and  they  who 
would  commend  him  for  his  humani- 
ty, may  make  it  their  text  for  their 
praise  or  their  abuse.  "  A  poor  old 
woman  brought  a  petition  to  the  dean- 
ery ;  the  servant  read  the  petition,  and 
turned  her  about  her  business.  Swift 
saw  it,  and  had  the  woman  brought 
iUy  warmed  and  comforted  with  bread 
and  wine,  and  dismissed  the  man  for 
his  inhumanity." 

To  revert,  however,  to  his  political 
course.  When  the  Tory  Ministry  was 
broken  up,  he  never  swerved  from 
his  friendships,  nor  did  he  court  one 
probable  future  minister  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  Indeed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  break-up,  he  clung 
the  more  closely  to  Harley,  the  dis- 
missed minister.  But  even  this  con- 
duct has  been  misrepresented,  by 
those  who  viewed  all  his  actions  up- 
side down,  as  a  deep  policy,  that  be 
might  be  sure  of  a  friend  at  court 
whichever  side  might  ultimately  win. 

That  he  might  appear  wanting  in 
no   possible    impossible   vice,  avarice 
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has  been  added  to  the  namber  ad- 
duced. Even  Johnson  charges  his 
economy  upon  his  "  love  of  a  shil- 
ling." This  does  appear  to  us,  after 
much  examination  of  data,  a  very 
gratuitous  accusation.  His  early  ha- 
bits were  necessarily  those  of  a  poor 
man;  he  never  was  a  rich  one;  and 
he  was  far  above  the  meanness  of  en- 
larging his  means  at  the  expense  of 
his  deanery,  its  present  interests,  or 
of  his  succpssors,  oy  any  selfish  regard 
to  fines.  Due  economy  is  often  taken 
to  be  avarice.  Nor  does  it  follow 
that  reasonable  parsimony  when  con- 
stantly practised  for  a  worthy  pur- 
pose, 15  avarice.  Such  avarice  is  at 
least  not  uncommon  in  great  and 
Eood  minds.  Swift  so  often  made  it 
known  that  he  had  a  good  object,  and 
which  he  fulfilled,  that  it  seems  quite 
malicious  to  forget  his  motives,  and 
to  ascribe  his  by  no  means  large 
accumulations  to  a  miserly  disposi- 
tion. He  did  not  in  fact,  after  all, 
leave  a  very  ample  endowment  for 
his  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  first 
jC500  which  he  could  call  his  own  he 
devoted  to  loans,  in  small  sums,  to 

Poor  yet  industrious  men.  Had  he 
een  avaricious,  he  might  have  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  by  his  writings. 
A  very  small  sum  (we  believe  for  his 
Gull'vtr)  was  the  only  payment  re- 
ceived for  all  his  writings.  Had  he 
been  naturally  avaricious,  he  would 
not  have  returned,  with  marked  dis- 
pleasure, a  donation  sent  him  by  Har- 
ley.  There  was  a  hturdy  manliness 
in  his  pride  which  forbade  him  to  in- 
cur serious  debt;  and  this  pride 
caused  him  to  measure  nicely,  or 
rather  say  frugally,  his  expenditure. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  ^  love  of  a  shilling.'' 
as  he  ought  to  have  had,  for  he  knew 
for  what  purpose  he  husbanded  it. 
We  know  an  instance  of  seeming  par- 
simony that  originated  in,  and  was 
itself  an  admirable  virtue.  It  was  in 
rather  humble  life.  The  man  had 
given  up  his  little  patrimony — ^his  all 
— to  the  maintenance  of  two  sisters, 
whom  he  truly  loved  ;  and  when  he 
went  out  into  the  world,  trusting  to 
his  industry  alone,  he  made  a  vow  to 
himself  that  the  hiilf  of  every  shilling 
lie  could  save  should  go  to  ms  sisters. 
This  man  drove  hard  bargains ;  by 
habit  he  came  to  think  that  what  he 
spent  idly  was  a  half  robbery.    Many 
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a  hard  name,  doubtless,  was  cast  at 
this  tender-hearted  man  in  his  pro- 
gress through  little  knowing  and  ill- 
juds^iog  society. 

We  do  not  attempt  a  delineation  of 
Swift's  character.  We  are  conscious 
that  it  was  too  great  for  our  pen.  It 
must  be  a  deep  philosophy  that  is 
able  to  search  into  such  a  mind, 
and  bring  all  the  seeming  contradic- 
tions into  order,  and  sift  his  best  qua- 
lities, from  their  mixtures  of  eccen- 
tricities, from  a  real  or  imaginary 
insanity.  This  part  of  the  subject 
has  been  abl^  treated,  and  with  me- 
dical discrimination,  by  Mr.  Wilde  in 
his  Closing  Years  of  Dean  Swifi*s  Life^ 
from  whose  work  we  gladly  quote 
some  just  animadversions  upon  his 
vituperators. 

"  To  the  slights  thrown  upon  his 
memory  by  the  Jefifreys,  Broughams, 
Macauleys,  De  Quinceys,  and  other 
modern  literati,  answers  and  refuta- 
tions have  been  already  given.  Of 
these  attacks,  which  exhibit  all  the 
bitterness  of  contemporary  and  per- 
sonal enmity,  it  is  onl^  necessary  to 
request  a  careful  analysis,  when  they 
will  be  found  to  be  gross  exaggera- 
tions of  some  trivial  circumstances, 
but  written  in  all  the  unbecoming 
spirit  of  partisanship ;  while  the  opin- 
ions of  his  contemporaries,  Harley, 
Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  De- 
lany,  &c.,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  opinion  which  was  entertained 
of  Swift  by  those  who  knew  him  best 
and  longest" 

It  was  well  said  with  reference  to 
Jeffrey's  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  "  But  Swift  is  dead,  as  JeflF- 
rey  well  knew  when  he  reviewed  his 
works."  If  men  of  mark  will  be  so 
unjust,  unscrupulous,  uncharitable,  as 
to  apply  ^base  perfidy"  to  such  a 
mun  as  Swift,  no  wonder  if  the  small 
fry  of  revilers,  whose  lower  minds 
could  never  by  any  possibility  rii^e  to 
the  conception  of  such  a  character  as 
Swift,  should  lift  theur  shrieking  voices 
to  the  same  notes,  as  if  they  would 
claim  a  vain  consequence  by  seeming 
to  belong  to  the  pack.  Mr.  Hewitt 
odiously  alludes  to  the  discarded  story, 
which  we  htfve  noticed,  the  slander  at 
Kilroot,  and  grounds  upon  it  a  charge 
of  ^dissipated  habit^'  in  his  youSi. 
This  writer,  lacking  the  ability  and 
influence  of  the  superior  libellers,  as 
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!b  common  with  such  men,  yelps  his 
shrill  vulgarities  the  louder  in  such 
expressions  as  "  selfish  tyrannv,** 
**  wretched  shuffler,"  "  contemptible 
fellow. 

It  is  a  vile  thing,  this  vice  of  mo- 
dern times— this  love  of  pulling  down 
the  names  of  great  men  of  a  past  age 
— of  blotting  and  slurring  over  every 
decent  epitaph  written  in  men's  hearts 
about  them.  That  men  of  note  them- 
selves should  full  into  it,  is  but  a  sad 
proof  that  rivalry  and  partisanship  in 
politics  make  the  judgment  unjust. 
We  remember  the  reproof  Canning, 
gave  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  no  com- 
mon man,  who  indeed  acknowledged 
Mr.  Pitt's  talents,  but  denied  that  he 
was  a  great  man.  **  Heroic  times  arc 
these  we  live  in,"  said  Canning, 
"  with  men  at  our  elbow  of  such 
gigantic  qualities  as  to  render  those 
of  Pitt  ordinary  in  the  comparison. 
Ah  I  who  is  there  living  in  this  house 
or  out  of  it,  who,  taking  measure  of  his 
own  mind  or  that  of  his  coevals,  can 
be  justified  in  pronouncing  that  Wil- 
liam Pitt  was  not  a  great  man  ?"  Of 
all  our  modern  reviiers  of  Swift,  the 
pullers  to  pieces  of  his  fame  and  char- 
acter, is  there  any  that  might  not 
shrink  from  putting  his  own  measure 
of  either  to  the  comparison  1  Political 
hatred  lasts  too  long — it  reverses  the 
law  of  canonisation :  if  there  is  to  be 
worship,  it  must  be  immediate.  A 
century  destroys  it;  but  enmity  sur- 
vives, 

"Ligbtljr  they'll  talk  of  the    spirit   that*i 

gone, 
And  n'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, 
But  little  he'll   reck  if  they  let  him  sleep 

on,"  &c. 

We  commenced  with  the  intention  of 
reviewing  Mr.  Thackeray's  Lectures, 
but  have  stopped  short  at  his  life  of 
Swift,  and  yet  feel  that  we  have  but 
touched  upon  the  subject  matter  re- 
lating to  that  great  man;  and  hope  to 
refer  to  it,  with  some  notice  ana  ex- 
tracts from  his  works,  at  a  future 
time. 

And  what  is  Swift?  What  is  any 
dead  man  that  we  should  defend  his 
name,  which  is  nothing  but  a  name — 
and  not  that  to  him  ?  What  is  Swift  to 
us,  more  than  **  Hecuba"  to  the  poor 
player,  or  "  he  to  Hecuba"  that  we 
should  rise  with  indignation  to  plead 
his  cause  ?     Praise  or  blame  to  the 


man  dead  a  century  and  more,  is  no- 
thing for  him,  no,  nor  to  any  one  of 
his  race  (for  afiTections  of  that  kind 
are  lost  in  a  wide  distribution). 
Shakespeare  makes  even  honour  of  a 
shorter  date.  "  What  is  honour  to 
him  who  died  o' Wednesday  T  Veiy 
soon  individual  man  melts  away  from 
his  individuality,  and  merges  into  the 
general  character;  he  becomes  quite 
an  undistinguishable  part  of  ttie  whole 

g deration ;  his  appearance  unknown, 
ould  the  great  and  the  small  visit  q9 
from  the  dead — they  who  *'  rode  on 
white  asses,"  and  they  who  were 
gibbetted — tiiey  whom  the  "  king  de- 
lighted to  honour,"  and  they  whom 
the  hangman  handled — ^there  is  no 
**  usher  of  black  rod"  that  could  call 
them  out  by  their  names.  Their  in- 
dividualities are  gone — ^their  names 
must  go  in  search  of  them  in  vsdn — 
they  will  fasten  nowhere  with  cer- 
tainty— none  know  which  is  which. 
Let  Caesar  come  with  his  murderers, 
and  who  shall  tell  which  is  Caesar! 
After  a  gpneration  there  is  no  one  on 
earth  to  grieve  for  the  guilty  or  unfor- 
tunate, unless  in  a  fiction  or  tale.  We 
laugh  at  the  weeping  lady  who  puts  her 
tears  to  the  account  of  the  **  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  poor  dear  Queen 
Elizabeth."  Feelings  and  affectiosB 
of  past  ages  are  all  gone,  and  become 
but  a  cold  history,  that  the  poet  or 
the  romance  writer  may  warm  again 
in  their  sport  They  no  longer  be- 
long to  those  who  had  them.  While 
memory  and  affection  last  there  is  a 
kind  of  vitality,  but  it  soon  goes. 
**  Non  omnis  moriar"  is  a  motto  to 
be  translated  elsewhere.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  fame,  for  this  earth,  rises 
like  that  we  breathe,  but  a  little  way 
above  it,  and  is  ever  shifting. 

But  if  the  individual  thus  mehs 
away,  not  so  the  general  character ; 
that  will  remain — and  in  that  the  liv- 
ing are  concerned.  We  deem  it  a 
part  of  a  true  philanthrophy  if  we  can 
pull  out  one  name  from  the  pit  of  de- 
famation into  which  it  ht's  been  ao- 
handsomely  thrust,  and  can  place  it 
upon  the  record  of  our  general  nature, 
that  our  common  humanity  may  be 
raised,  and  as  much  as  may  be,  glo- 
rified thereby.  Such  has  been  oar 
motive  (for  with  this  motive  alone  is 
Swift  anything  to  us),  and  we  hope 
we  have  succeeded  in  rescning  one^  of 
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nature's  great  men  from  unmerited 
obloquy. 

We  have  spoken  freely  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  lectures,  with  reference 
to  his  character  of  Swift. 

We  believe  that  he  has  nnfortn- 
nately  followed  a  lead;  and,  in  so 
doin?,  has  been  encouraged  to  a  bias 
by  his  natural  gift— satire.  We  say 
not  this  to  his  dispraise.  like  other 
natural  gifts,  the  satiric  puts  out  ever 
its  polyp  feelers,  and  appropriates 
whatever  comes  within  its  reach,  and 
promises  nutriment.  It  is  not  indeed 
likely,  in  this  our  world,  to  be  starved 
for  lack  of  sustenance;  nor  would 
society  be  the  better  if  it  were.  But 
we  do  doubt  if  it  be  quite  the  talent 
required  in  a  biographer.  We  would 
not  have  Mr.  Thackeray  abate  one 
atom  of  the  severity  of  nis  wit ;  and 
we  believe  him  to  have  an  abhorrence 
of  everythioff  vicious,  mean,  and  de- 
grading, and  that  his  purpose  in  all 
nis  writings  is  to  make  vice  odious. 
He  habitually  hunts  that  prey :  hav- 
ing seen  the  hollowness  of  professions, 
he  drives  his  merciless  pen  through  it, 
and  sticks  the  culprit  upon  its  point, 
and  draws  him  ont  upon  the  clean 
sheet,  and  blackens  him,  and  laughs 
at  the  figure  he  has  made  of  him.  A 
writer  of  such  a  stamp  ou^ht  to  be 
considered,  what  he  really  is,  a  mo- 
raiigt — ^therefore  a  benefactor  in  our 
social  system. 

But  with  this  power,  let  him  touch 
the  living  vices  till  they  shrink  away 
cowed.  The  hideous  portraiture  of 
the  vices  of  men  who  lived  a  century 
or  more  ago,  real  or  ititagioaiy,  may 
only  serve  to  feed  the  too  flagrant 
vice  of  the  living — ^its  self-congratu- 
lating vanity.  If  then  he  must  write, 
or  lecture,  on  biography,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  him  to  do  it 
with  a  fear  of  himself.  His  other 
works  have  contributed  many  hours 
of  deliffht  to  the  days  of  most  of 
ns;  and  in  the  little  volume  before 
us,  setting  aside  his  lecture  on  Swift, 
there  is  much  to  amuse,  and  to  in- 
struct. The  sharp  contrasting  choice 
of  his  positions,  and  easy  natural 
manner,  not  forcing  but  enticing  the 
reader  to  reflection,  must  ever  make 
Mr.  Thackeray  a  popular  writer. 
Were  he  less  sure  of  the  public  ear, 
and  the  public  voice  in  his  favour, 
we  should  not  have  endeavoured  to 


rescue  the  character  of  Swift  from  his 
grasp ;  and  we  believe  him  to  be  of 
tiiat  generous  nature  to  rejoice,  if  we 
have,  as  we  hope,  been  successful  in 
the  attempt  We  cannot  speaJc  too 
highly  of  Mr.  Thackeray  as  one  most 
accomplished  in  his  art:  his  style, 
pre-eminently  English,  is  un mistake- 
ably  plain  and  energetic.  It  is  ori- 
ginal— so  curt,  yet  so  strong ;  there  is 
never  amplification  without  a  pur- 
pose, nor  without  the  charm  of  a 
new  image.  Thoughts  are  clad  in  the 
words  that  best  suit  them.  With 
him,  pauses  speak ;  and  often  a  full 
stop,  unexpected  in  a  passage,  is 
eloquent  You  think  that  he  has  not 
said  all,  because  he  has  said  so  little: 
yet  that  little  is  all ;  and  there  is  left 
suggestion  for  feelings  which  words 
would  destroy.  Ho  is  never  redun- 
dant. So  perfect  is  this  his  art  that 
his  very  restraint  seems  an  abandon. 
He  knows  when  and  how  to  gain  the 
credit  of  forbearance,  where  in  fact 
there  is  none.  In  his  mastery  over 
this  his  peculiar  manner,  he  brings  it 
to  bear  upon  the  pathetic  or  the  ridi- 
culous with  equal  eflect;  and,  like  a 
consummate  satirist,  makes  even  the 
tragic  more  tragic,  more  ghastly,  by 
a  slight  connection  with  the  lif^ht,  the 
ridiculous,  a  certain  air  of  indiflerence. 
We  instmce  the  passage  of  the  death 
of  Rawdon,  in  his  yanUy  Fair,  Few 
are  the  words,  but  there  is  a  history 
in  them.  Ihe  apparent  carelessness 
in  dismissing  his  hero  reminds  one  of 
that  in  Richard  the  Thurd. 

"The  Lady  Anue  hath  bade  the  world  good 
night." 

His  strongest  ridicule  is  made  doubly 
ridiculous  by  the  gravity  he  tacks  to 
it  It  sticks  like  a  burr  upon  the 
habit  of  his  unfortunate  victim.  He 
puts  the  rags  of  low  motives  upon 
seeming  respectability,  snd  makes 
presumption  look  beggarly— eflectinff 
that  which  the  Latin  satinst  says  real 
poverty  does — i-idtculos  homines  facit. 
Most  severe  in  his  indifference,  his 
light  playfulness  is  fearfully  Dan- 
tesque ;  it  is  ever  onward,  as  if  sure 
of  its  catastrophe.  We  do  not  know 
any  author  who  can  say  so  much  in 
few  common  words.  These  are  charac- 
teristics of  genius.  It  has  often  been 
said,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the 
reader  shuts  the  book  uncomfortable, 
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not  very  much  in  love  with  human  na- 
ture ;  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this 
is  absolutely  wrong;  such  is  the  feeling 
on  looking  at  Hogarth's  pictures.  It 
was  the  author's  intention,  in  both 
cases,  to  be  a  moral  satirist,  not  a 
romance  writer.  It  has  been  objected 
that  he  allows  the  vicious  too  much 
success ;  but  he  may  plead  that  so  it 
is  in  life:  even  the  Psalmist  expressed 
bis  surprise  at  the  prosperitv  of  the 
wicked.  There. is  truth  to  the  life  in 
this  treatment ;  a  certain  seeming  suc- 
cess tells  not  the  whole.  It  is  a  more 
serious  charge  that  he  has  made  virtue 
and  goodness  insipid.  We  wish  he 
could  persuade  hiqiself  that  there  is 
romance  in  real  life,  and  that  it  is  full 
of  energies;  its  true  portraiture  would 
give  a  grace  to  his  works.     Cervantes 


and  Le  Sage  were  not  all  satire ;  their 
beautiful  touches  of  romance  hurt  not 
the  genera]  character  of  their  works : 
the  fantastic  frame-lines  mar  not  the 
pathos  of  the  picture.  With  this  re- 
commendation  we  close  our  article, 
with  trust  in  the  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  rejoiced  to 
think  that  his  powerful  genius  is  in 
action:  whatever  vein  be  may  be  in, 
he  will  be  sure  to  instruct  and  amuse, 
and  accumulate  fame  to  himself  If 
the  virtues  do  not  look  their  very  best, 
when  he  ushers  them  into  comnany,  at 
least  vice  will  never  have  to  boast  of 
gentle  treatment — ^he  will  make  it  look 
as  it  deserves;  and  if  he  does  not  al- 
ways thrust  it  out  of  doors  in  rags  and 
penury,  he  will  set  upon  it»  and  leave 
its  further  punishment  for  conjecture. 


KOTE  TO  THE  AKTICLE   ON  THE  NEW  READINGS    IN  SHAKESFEABS. 

We  have  received,  although  only  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  copy  of  Notes  end 
Queries  (September  17,  1853),  in  which  Icon  animadverts  with  proper  seve- 
rity on  the  unwarrantable  conduct  of  A.  E.  B.  in  attacking  our  harmless  selves 
in  the  manner  he  did.  He  also  compliments  our  article  in  a  strain  which 
makes  us  blush  even  deeper  than  we  did  when  the  "gnat"  stung  us.  We 
thank  both  him  and  the  editor  for  the  handsome  apology  which  has  been 
made  to  us — for  such  we  consider  it — in  the  name  of  Notes  and  Queries ;  and 
we  confess  that,  had  we  been  aware  of  their  friendly  disposition  sooner,  we 
might  have  modified  some  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  opem'ng  of  this  paper. 
Let  the  excellent  concern,  however,  take  our  remarks  j»  kindly  as  we  did 
theirs ;  and  let  all  who  are  connected  with  it  consider,  that  when  a  man  is 
struck  at  in  the  dark,  he  must  defend  himself  in  the  dark,  fall  his  blows  where 
they  may.  The  worthy  editor  seems  to  be  much  more  pestered  by  the  fussi- 
ncss  and  irritability  of  his  little  tribe  of  correspondents  than  we  are.  He 
complains  of  this  very  sorely.  He  will  perhaps  nnd  that  we  have  given  them 
a  lesson  how  to  behave ;  and  if  he  passes  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace 
and  quiet,  untormented  by  the  small  hornets  whom  he  has  in  charge^  he  will 
know  whom  he  has  to  thank  for  it,  and  will  feel  grateful  accordingly.  May 
Note%  and  Queries  go  on  and  prosper ;  for,  when  it  commits  a  misUke,  it  has 
the  manliness  and  good  sense  to  avow  it,  and  to  make  all  suitable  reparation. 
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HATDOra  ATTTOfBIDGIUPHT. 


We  fear  that,  of  late,  there  has 
been  considerable  deterioration  in  the 
tone  of  contemporary  criticism.  Works 
which,  in  themselves,  contain  nothing 
either  interesting  or  memorable,  have 
been  puffid  into  notice  on  account  of 
the  celebrity  of  the  editorial  ae- 
conchenr,  or  the  former  reputation  of 
the  party  to  whom  they  more  particu- 
larly refer.  Others,  which  set  nature, 
truth,  and  common-sense  at  defiance, 
and  which  are,  both  in  conception  and 
compositiun,  extravagant  ana  absurd, 
are  lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  produc- 
tions of  great  and  commanding  genius. 
Belonging  to  the  former  class  are  the 
Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Thomas  Moore,  to  which 
Lord  John  Russell,  actuated  no  doubt 
by  the  most  pious  and  praiseworthy 
motives,  has  consented  to  appear  as 
sponsor.  Anything  less  interesting 
than  the  Memoirs,  more  weakly  gos- 
siping than  the  Journal^  and  more 
deplorably  dull  than  the  Correspon- 
dence of  the  Bard  of  Erin,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  imagination  of  man  to 
conceive;  and  yet  for  a  time,  and 
until  the  work  got  Into  circulation, 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  roarmg  of 
the  laudatory  bellows.  Belonging  to 
the  latter  class  are  sundry  works  of 
fiction,  of  which  the  present  season 
has  produced  a  remarkably  contemp- 


tible crop.  Journals  of  some  preten- 
sion have  not  hesitated — from  what 
motive  we  shall  not  inquire — to  char- 
acterise the  silliest  of  these  as  among 
the  most  truthful,  eloquent,  and  inter- 
esting publications  of  the  year.  Few 
can  have  forgotten  the  shout  of  exul- 
tation with  which  Lord  Holland's 
Reminiscences  were  hailed  bv  a 
certain  section  of  the  press,  and  the 
persevering  attempt  to  cram  down 
the  public  throat  that  farrago  of  imbe- 
tsility  and  scandal.  Even  in  the  do- 
main of  poetry,  fustian  has  been  mis- 
taken for  inspiration ;  and  the  crude 
fancies  of  a  whimsical  brain  have  been 
represented  as  the  noblest  efforts  of 
sublime  and  godlike  genius. 

This  tendency  towards  undue  and 
extravagant  laudation  may  perhaps  in 
some  degree  be  accountea  for  by  the 
paucity  of  new  works  of  merit.  Cer- 
tainlv  there  has  been  very  little  of  late 
in  the  productions  of  the  press  to 
stimulate  curiosity  or  excite  mterest ; 
and  the  critics,  who  are  in  the  main 
endowed  with  a  much  larger  share 
of  ^od  nature  than  they  receive 
credit  for,  grow  weary  of  snarling,  and 
in  the  absence  of  better  material, 
take  to  praising  books  which,  in  better 
and  more  fruitful  times,  they  would 
unhesitatingly  have  condemned.  The 
error  is  on  the  gentle  side,  and  we 
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cannot  hanhly  condemn  it  Bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  now  and  then 
meet  with  remarkable  inbtnnces  of 
neglect  Jadging  from  the  notices 
.  which  we  have  seen  in  various  literary 
journals,  and  the  slight  and  almost 
supercilious  tone  of  their  commen- 
taries, we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
work  presently  before  us — the  auto- 
biography of  Huydun  the  painter — has 
not  88  yet  received,  at  the  hnnds  of 
the  critics,  the  full  measure  of  con- 
sideration. Works  of  this  kind  are 
not  to  be  judged  by  strictly  artistic 
rules.  It  is  impossible  that  a  dinry, 
extending  over  the  period  of  many 

{rears— indeed  the  active  part  of  a 
ifetime — and  faithfully  chronicling 
the  thoughts,  deeds,  and  struggles  of 
the  writer,  should  be  otherwise  than 
unequal  in  its  inten  st.  In  the  career 
of  all  men  there  are  elevations  and 
depressions — fits  of  energy  and  times 
of  carelessness — high  aims  and  humble 
objects— alternations  of  triumph  and 
despair.  Sometimes  we  are  inclined 
to  smile  at  the  eagerness  displayed  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  phantom  ;  sometimes 
we  are  moved  to  tears  by  the  cry  of 
agcmy  wrung  from  a  disappointed 
spirit  Sunshine  and  shadow,  calm 
and  tempest— these  follow  each  other 
in  the  life  of  man  as  certainly  as  in 
external  nature ;  and  sometimes,  even 
when  the  clouds  are  at  the  darkest,  a  < 
gleam  comes  athwart  the  mass  to  light 
up  the  glories  of  the  rainbow.  The 
value  of  an  autobiography  is  its  truth. 
If  it  has  been  written,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  true  impression  of 
thought,  or  a  just  portraiture  of  self, 
but  tor  posthumous  exhibition,  in  order 
that  men  may  know  the  altitude  of 
him  who  wrote  it,  vanity  is  almost 
sure  to  assume  the  place  of  truth,  and 
the  picture,  however  skilfully  designed, 
has  small  resemblance  to  the  original. 
The  author,  ia  designing  his  own 
mausoleum,  forgets  the  rules  of  pro- 
portion, and  over  the  remains  of  an 
ordinary  mortal  would  construct  the 
pyramia  of  a  king.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  it  be  a  genuine  chronicle,  in 
which  thoughts  are  entered  and  deeds 
described  irrespective  of  all  considera- 
tions as  to  after  judgment  or  approval, 
we  have  indeed  a  record  over  which  it 
is  salutary  to  ponder.  For,  not  only 
in  his  strength,  but  in  his  weakness 
also,  is  the  man  confessed ;  and  which 


of  us,  looking  to  himself,  can  deny 
that  in  weakness  rather  then  in 
strength  is  the  true  character  reveal- 
ed ?  What  need  we  care  for  journals 
compiled  purposely  to  show  that  the 
writer  has,  in  his  own  day,  minsled  on 
easy  terms  with  the  great  and  illus- 
trious of  this  world — that  he  has 
dined  witli  a  duke,  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  an  earl,  and  has  heard 
from  the  lips  of  beauty  the  warmest 
encomiums  on  his  genms?  Alas  for 
the  little  vanity  that  can  see,  in  such 
things  ns  these,  a  passport  to  posthu- 
mous consideration!  Is  Virgil  re- 
membered through  his  works,  or 
through  the  reflected  credit  of  bis 
having  been  the  favourite  of  Mawe^ 
nas  %  Would  Shakespeare  even  have 
been  heard  of  as  the  friend  of  Lord 
Southamoton,  without  his  immortal 
legacy.  No.  The  way  to  the  Temple 
of  Fame  does  not  lie  tlirough  Hollund 
House,  Wobum  Abbey,  !£>i;i'ood,  or 
any  other  seat  of  titled  hospitality. 
No  man  can  cheat  posterity  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  really  great,  by 
registering  the  blandishments  of  soci- 
ety, however  these  may  have  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  extraordinary 
range  of  his  genius.  We  can  give  but 
a  passing  regard  to  the  eccentric  flit- 
ting of  the  butterfly. 

Read  Moore's  Journal,  and  then 
tell  us  what  matter  of  interest  you 
havo  found — what  lesson  of  value 
you  have  received.  Of  ban*  mot* 
and  anecdotes  current  among  ^e 
loungers  of  society,  there  are  a  few 
good,  many  indifierent,  and  a  multitude 
heinously  bad.  There  are  notes  of 
balls  and  dinners,  tavern  bills,  Tivoli 
amusements,  and  theatrical  small- talk 
— numerous  instances  of  ful^me  com- 
pliment addressed  to  the  author,  and 
apparently  receive  i  by  him  as  genuine 
without  hesitation — the  contents  of 
Falstafl^s  pocket  with  scarce  a  acin- 
tillation  of  his  wit  But  where  are 
the  notices  of  the  serious  struggle  of 
life — where  the  aspirations  of  high 
genius  elaborately  working  out  its 
aimsr— where  the  traces  of  that  stlf- 
deoial  and  energy  without  which  even 
the  choicest  gifts  of  genius  are  vouch- 
safed in  vain  ?  Of  these  there  is  no 
vestige.  We  are  indeed  very  sorry 
that  such  a  book  has  been  given  to 
the  worid ;  for,  while  it  tends  to  lower 
greatly,  in  the  estimation  of  all  think- 
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ing  men,  the  character  of  one  who  wa9 
at  least  a  sparklixig  poet,  it  cooYf  ys 
a  false  impression  of  life,  and  we  l)e- 
lieve  was  intended  to  do  so. 

Most  anlike  the  flippant  jonmala  of 
Aioore  is  the  stem  autobiography  of 
Haydon.  No  matter  what  jud^^ment 
may  be  passed  upon  the  rashness,  im- 
prudence, inconsistencies,  or  even 
follies  of  the  man,  these  volumes  con- 
tain as  true  a  record  of  the  struggles 
of  a  life  as  ever  yet  was  expos^  to 
the  public  view.  In  them  there  is 
nothing  concealed,  nothing  falsified. 
Haydon  never  set  down  a  word  which 
he  did  not  believe  to  be  true,  nor  ever 
forged  a  sentiment  in  order  that  it 
might  raise  him  in  the  world's  esteem. 
Doubtless  he  expected<-for  an  in- 
ordinate estimation  of  his  own  impor- 
tance  in  regard  to  his  art  was  his 
foible-  that  these  volumes  would  here- 
aiter  be  perused  by  many  an  aspirant 
after  fame ;  but  we  can  nowhere  trace 
any  indication  of  their  being  other- 
wise than  a  faithful  transcript  of  his 
thoughts.  Over  and  over  again  we 
find  him  referring  to  former  entries 
— ^Maming  himself  for  having  enter- 
tained too  rash  an  impression,  or  re- 
tracting some  accusation  set  down  in 
fin  irritated  moment — ^but  nev^  do 
we  perceive  him  engaged  in  framing 
an  imposture  for  posterity.  The  hopes 
and  the  disappointments,  the  success 
and  the  fziiJure  of  each  day  and  of  each 
scheme,  are  chronicled  with  a  minute- 
ness which  gives  decisive  evidence  of 
their  truth ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that,  within  the  compass  of  these 
volumes — most  ably  edited  and  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Taylor — is  expressed 
a  deeper  tragedy  than  any  which  has 
been  shadowed  on  the  stage.  It  is  a 
work  that  ougtit  to  be  studied,  not  for 
its  arti»tic  but  for  its  practical  lesson, 
by  every  student  of  art,  whether  his 
implement  be  the  brush,  the  chisel,  or 
the  pen ;  and,  although  poor  Haydon 
would  have  revolted  from  the  thought, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  is  more 
likely  to  be  known  to  poHterity  on 
account  of  this  expressive  journal  of 
his,  than  from  all  the  yards  of  canvass 
that  he  covered  with  his  historical 
compositions. 

The  story  of  .Haydon  is  indeed  a 
8  id  one,  though  by  no  means  without 
its  parallels.  Nature  designed  him 
to  be  a  painter,  and,  as  is  customary 


in  such  cases,  be  overcame  at  an 
early  age  the  parental  opposition,  and 
enlisted  himself  as  a  child  of  art  In 
this  commercial  and  money-seeking 
country  of  oura,  parents  very  often 
take  upon  themselves  to  decide  the 
future  destiny  of  their  children  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  peculiar  direc- 
tion or  their  talents  or  bent  of  their 
inclination.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  elderly  men,  connected 
with  trade  or  manufactures,  complain 
that  gross  injustice  was  practised 
towards  them  ip  their  boyhood,  and 
that,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  take 
their  own  way,  they  would,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, have  become  shining  lights  of 
art,  literature,  or  science,  instead  of 
having  simply  made  their  fortunes  by 
attending'  to  foreign  exportation.  We 
confess  that  we  always  listen  to  such 
murmurs  without  an  atom  of  aym- 
patiiy.  We  don't  believe  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  cleared  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  a  lucky  consign- 
ment to  Australia,  could  ever  have 
written  a  stanza  worthy  of  a  reviewer's 
scalpel,  or  that  the  wholesale  fabri- 
cator of  calico  could  by  any  effort 
have  painted  a  picture  which  the 
easiest  Boniface  would  have  hoisted 
as  a  signboard  attractive  to  his  hos- 
telry. We  are  inclined  to  hold  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  eases,  the 
parental  judgment  is  correct,  and  the 
influence  legitimately  exerciaed.  Were 
it  not  so,  the  stage  would  be  inundated 
with  recruits;  and  the  attainment  of 
the  part  of  Romeo  (whenever  there 
was  a  good-looking  Juliet)  be  an 
object  of  ambition,  perhaps  at  the  risk 
of  bloodshed.  Even  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  practical  as  they  may  call 
themselves,  there  is,  in  early  youth, 
a  considerable  feeling  of  romance; 
and  no  boy  would  willingly  devote 
himself  to  a  perch  on  a  three-legged 
stool  if  he  saw  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  achieving  fame  or  independence 
otherwise.  For  our  own  part,  we 
believe  that  the  annual  sacrifice  of 
talent  is  very  small,  and  that  of 
g-enius  infinitesimal ly  less.  For,  where 
true  genius  exists,  it  is  irrepressible. 
Let  parents  strive  as  they  may,  they 
cannot  eitinguish  the  flame  in  one 
who  is  a  poet  bom.  No  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, no  accumulation  of  dis- 
tasteful labour  will  put  it  out — ^it  is 
like  the  fire  which  the  Ghebirs  adore 
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— ttop  it  up  at  one  plaeo,  and  it  is 
rare  to  break  forth  at  another.  So 
with  the  genuine  painter.  Bind  him 
apprentice  to  an  attomej,  and  hie  art 
nreaks  out  on  the  blottin^-aheet — try 
to  make  a  mechanic  of  him,  and  the 
wails  are  defiled  with  charcoal.  Mere 
talent  may  succumb:  genius  never 
does.  And  very  often  men  of  gentus 
have,  through  Deing  thwarted  m  the 
earlier  part  of  tiieir  career,  and 
through  subjection  to  a  training  alto- 
gether alien  from  their  fancy,  received 
most  wholesome  lessons  and  impres- 
sions which  afterwards  have  been  of 
signal  benefit  Haydon,  we  suspect, 
obtained  his  liberty  too  early.  A  few 
years  of  servitude  might  have  been 
of  great  use  in  the  way  of  teaching 
him  prudence,  and  as  a  corrective 
against  rashness,  impetuosity,  and 
defiance.  They  might,  at  any  rate, 
have  tended  to  lessen  his  overween- 
ing confidence  in  his  own  ability,  and 
have  sent  him  better  prepared  to  woo 
fortune  in  that  particular  walk  for 
which  he  certainly  was  designed.  But, 
from  the  very  first,  he  was  opinion- 
stive,  self-wiUed,  and  impatient  of 
restraint  An  accidental  perusal  of 
Reynolds's  Discourses  seems  to  have 
strengthened  his  hankering  after  art 
into  an  mflezible  resolution  to  pursue 
it  He  says — *^  I  read  one.  It  plaeed 
so  much  reliance  on  honest  industry ; 
it  expressed  so  strong  a  conviction 
that  all  men  were  equal,  and  that 
application  made  the  difference,  that 
I  fired  up  at  onca  I  took  them  all 
home,  and  read  them  through  before 
breakfast  the  next  morning.  The 
thinff  was  done.  I  felt  my  destiny 
fixed.  The  spark  which  had  for  years 
lain  struggling  to  blaze,  now  burst 
out  for  ever."  At  this  time  Havdon 
could  not  have  been  much  a  Dove 
eighteen.  His  father,  a  respectable 
tradesman  in  Plymouth,  but  by  no 
means  opulent  in  hid  cireumstances, 
mado  the  usual  remonstrances,  and 
"he  was  further  assailed  by  his  mother 
with  every  argument  which  love  and 
anxiety  could  suggest.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, would  serve  young  Benjamin 
but  an  immediate  removal  to  London, 
where,  uncontrolled,  he  might  work 
out  the  plans  which  he  had  conceived 
for  the  future,  and  devote  himself 
thoroughly  and  entirely  to  the  study 
of  art,  m  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 


highest  walk.  Hsydon  had  no  notion 
whatever  of  intellestual  progression, 
and  therefore  fell  into  the  error  oonv- 
mitted  by  many  artists  sod  writsis, 
who,  not  content  with  gradoal  ad- 
vancement, strive  to  snticipate  their 
time.  For  portraiUpaintiog  —  ao- 
doubtediy  the  most  Ivcrative  depart- 
ment of  his  profession,  and  a  veiy 
high  one,  ss  is  testified  by  the  msster- 
pieoes  of  Vandyke,  Velasquez,  Titian, 
and  Rembrandt,  besides  a  host  of 
later  distin^ished  painteis— 4ie  tttsr- 
tained  an  mtenae  oontempt.  Utterlv 
destitute  of  worldly  pruidMice,  snd 
reckless  to  a  culpable  aegree  in  pecu- 
niary matters,  he  could  not  be  brought 
to  understand  that  the  first  duty  of 
every  man,  whether  ffifted  with  ^/oAjm 
or  not,  is  to  labom"  for  his  livelihood, 
and  to  avail  himself,  for  that  purpooe, 
of  all  the  means  within  his  power. 
To  the  end  of  his  days  Haydon  never 
understood  this.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  the  possesMon  of  genius  gave 
him  an  absolute  claim  upon  the  purses 
of  the  opulent;  and  that  they  were, 
if  not  legally,  at  all  events  morally 
bound  to  come  forward  and  buy  his 
pictures  whether  they  wanted  them 
or  not  Be  it  remembered  that  a  pic- 
ture by  Haydon  was  no  trifle,  nor 
adaptea  for  the  capacity  of  every 
drawing-room.  Here  is  bis  own  so- 
count  of  his  system  and  method,  in 
connection  witn  h  s  picture  of  the 
<*  Raising  of  Lazarus." 

*^  I  always  filled  my  painting-room  to 
its  full  extent;  and  had  I  possessed  a 
room  400  feet  long,  200  feet  hish,  and 
400  feet  wide,  I  would  have  ordered  a 
canvass  199-6  long,  by  199-6  high,  and 
so  have  been  encumbered  for  want  of 
room,  as  if  it  had  been  my  pleasure  to  be 
so.  My  ruom  was  30  feet  long.  20  wide. 
15  high.  So  I  ordered  a  canvass  19  long 
by  15  high,  and  dashed  in  my  conception 
the  Christ  being  9  feet  high.  This  was 
a  size  and  a  subject  which  1  loved  to  my 
very  marrow." 

No  wonder  that  with  these  views 
he  was  doomed  to  repeated  disap- 
pointment—that Lady  Beaumont 
objected  to  the  purehase  of  his  **•  Mac- 
beth" because  *^  we  have  no  room" — 
and  that,  on  another  occasion,  when 
a  gentleman  had  offered  six  hundred 
gumeas  for  ths  ■'Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon," (12  feet  10  inches  by  10  feet 
10   inches)   his  lady  said,  **But|  my 
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dear,  where  am  I  to  put  my  piano  ? " 
And  that  bargain  was  at  an  end.  By 
making  bia  pictnrea  utterly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  ordinary 
dwelling-houses,  Haydon,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coarse,  deprived  himself  of  the 
chance  of  disposing  of  his  pictures  to 
that  very  numerous  and  opulent  class 
of  persons  who  are  sincerely  attached 
to  art,  and  willing  to  buy  its  choicest 
productions  on  a  moderate  scale. 
People  will  not  build  houses  for  pie- 
tares.  They  want  pictures  that  will 
suit  their  rooms,  ana,  if  artists  will  be 
foolish  enough  to  expand  their  ideas 
over  whole  acres,  they  must  neces- 
sarily pay  the  penalty  of  their  folly. 
Large  art  is  not  hip;h  art,  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  sublimity  to  ezoand  the 
human  figure  into  the  colossal  dimen- 
sions of  a  giant  But  more  of  this 
hereafter.  On  his  arrival  in  London, 
Haydon  waited  upon  Northcote,  like- 
wise a  Plymouth  man,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction. 

"  I  went.  He  lived  at  39  Argyle  Street. 
I  was  shown  first  into  a  dirty  gallery, 
then  up-stairs  into  a  dirtier  painting-room, 
and  there,  under  a  high  window,  with  the 
light  shining;  full  on  his  bald,  grey  head, 
stood  a  diminutive,  wizened  figure  in  an 
old  blue  striped  dressing-gown,  bis  spec- 
tacles pushed  upon  his  forehead.  LooKing 
keenly  at  me  with  his  little  shining  eyes, 
he  opened  the  letter,  read  it,  an£  with 
the  broadest  Devon  dialect,  said, '  Zo,  you 
mayne  tu  bee  a  peinter  doo-ee  ?— what 
zort  of  peinter  ? '  *  Historical  painter, 
air.'  *  Heestoricaul  peinter !  why,  ye'll 
starve  with  a  bundle  of  straw  under  yeer 
headP 

*•  *  I  zee,'  he  added,  *  Mr.  Hoare  zaya 
you're  studying  anatomy ;  that's  no  use. 
Sir  Joshua  didn't  know  it ;  why  should 
you  want  to  know  what  he  didn't?' 
*  But  Michael  Angelo  did,  sir.'  ^  Michel 
Angelo!  What's  he  tu  du  here?  you 
must  peint  portraits  here  ! '  This  roused 
me,  and  I  said,  clinching  my  mouth, 
'  But  I  won't'  *  Won't? '  screamed  the 
little  man,  '•  but  you  mutt!  your  vather 
isn't  a  monied  man,  is  he  V  *■  No,  sir ; 
but  he  has  a  good  income,  and  will  main- 
tain me  for  three  years.'  *  Will  he  ?  hee'd 
better  make  'ee  maintain  yeezelf  I '  A 
beautiful  specimen  of  a  brother  artist, 
thought  I.  *  Shalt  I  bring  you  my  draw- 
ings, sir? '  *  Ees,  you  may,'  said  he,  and 
I  look  my  leave." 

Ten  thousand  pities  for  Haydon 
that  he  did  not  take  Northcote's 
words  to  heart.    By  laying  himself 


out  for  portrait  painting,  at  least  for 
a  time,  and  studying  uie  essentials, 
Haydon  woald  have  acquired  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  other  manner  the 
mechanical  portion  of  his  art,  and 
probably  would  have  been  gradually 
weaned  from  that  extravaganoe  of 
manner  which  disfigured  many  of  his 
most  ambitious  works.  He  might 
also  have  learned  independence,  which, 
under  his  circumstances,  was  a  duty, 
and  so  have  early  avoided  the  fatal 
habit  of  looking  to  others  for  support. 
Fuseli  gave  him  worse  counsel,  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  to 
adhere  to  what  is,  absurdly  enough, 
denominated  the  **  Grand  Style." 

Whilst  drawing  as  a  student  at  the 
Academy,  he  became  intimate  with 
Wilkie,  then  just  entering  on  his 
career  of  fame.  They  were  marked 
contrasts  to  each  other,  both  in  theory 
and  couduct.  Haydon  was  all  for  the 
grand  style ;  Wilkie  for  the  familiar. 
The  one  was  disputatious  and  com- 
bative; the  other  gentle  and  sub- 
missive. The  former  was  reckless  as 
to  means ;  the  latter  careful  and  pro- 
vident And  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  discrepancies,  Haydon  was  pro- 
bably more  attached  to  Wilkie  than 
to  any  otlier  person  in  the  world. 
They  entered  life  together,they  worked 
together,  and  they  gloried  in  each 
others'  early  triumphs ;  nor,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  was  their  friendship 
ever  obliterated.  It  is  true  that 
throughout  Haydon's  journals  there 
are  scattered  gibes  at  the  worldly- 
wisdom,  and  sneers  at  the  timidity 
of  his  friend — hints  at  occn8i'>nal 
coolness,  and  complaints  of  national 
parsimony;  and  several  times  there 
are  indications  of  a  little  jealousy,  not 
unnatural  from  a  man  whose  temper 
had  been  tried  by  frequent  and  sore 
disappointment.  But  for  all  that,  it 
is  plain  that  Haydon  really  loved  his 
early  fellow- student  Apparently,  for 
a  time,  there  was  an  estrangement  and 
coolness,  but  never  entire  separation ; 
and  when  Wilkie  died,  no  one  mourned 
for  him  more  sincerely  and  deeply 
than  did  Haydon.  The  entries  in 
his  journal  for  1841,  the  year  of 
Wilkie's  death,  are  most  affecting; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  imp09.«iible  to 

five  a  better  idea  of  the  roan,  than 
y  transcribing    the    following   pas- 
sage:— 
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**  JIfay  15M. — I  dreamt  I  was  sleeping 
in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem, 
and  awoke  in  a  wild  confusion,  and 
thought,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  daybreak, 
the  arch  of  my  bed  was  the  cold  cave. 
Poor  Wilkie  !  he  seemed  to  look  on  me, , 
and  to  say,  *  Did  I  ever  give  you  cause 
of  offence  ?  Did  I  not  bear  and  forbear  ? 
Did  I  not  assist  you  with  money  ?  Was 
not  our  friendship  unalloyed  until  you 
tried  to  destroy  the  Institute  in  which 
Tou  were  brought  up?  When  did  I 
leave  you?  Did  I  not  enjoy  your 
genius— bear  testimony  to  your  great 
talents?  My  character  was  different 
from  yours.  You  have  no  right  to  re* 
proach  me  for  not  beiyg  willing  to  go  to 
the  extremes  of  your  hatred,  and  in- 
volve myself  in  suspicions  which  I  did 
not  deserve.  No,  my  dear  Haydon,  I 
loved  you  as  much  as,  nay  more  than, 
any  man ;  and  while  we  entertained  the 
same  views,  saw  each  other  daily,  and 
pursued  the  same  objects,  nothing  dis- 
turbed our  happiness.  When  you  did 
not  fear  ill-usage  as  I  did ;  when  worse 
treatment  afflicted  and  nearly  destroyed 
me,  you  ought  not  to  blame  me  for  wish- 
ing for  that  peace  so  natural  to  my 
nature ! ' 

^  This  passed  through  my  imagination 
as  I  lay  dozing ;  and  I  hugged  my  pillow, 
and  seemed  to  wish  never  again  to  wake. 

'' '  But,'  I  replied,  *  you  were  a  slave  to 
the  great  and  the  world.  You  feared  to 
show  regard  to  a  man  the  world  had 
deserted.  You  shrank  from  an  ardent 
heart,  whose  only  £Eiult  was  its  excess  of 
affection,' ''  &c. 

And  so  on ;  rather,  as  it  is  evident, 
for  the  purpose  of  excusing  to  himself 
what  Hharo  he  might  have  had  in  their 
estrangement,  than  of  reviving  past 
ground  of  offence.  But  again  and 
again  he  breaks  out  into  a  cry  of 
lamentation,  as  if  thenceforward  for 
bim  there  would  be  less  of  sunshine 
on  the  world. 

But  perhaps  we  anticipate  too 
much.  Wilkie,  who  had  the  start  of 
his  friend  by  dint  of  previocbB  study 
in  Edinburgh,  rapidly  rose  into  notice. 
In  1806  he  received  no  less  than  three 
commissions  for  the  "Village  Poli- 
ticians,*' "The  Blind  Fiddler,"  and 
**  The  Rent  Day  " — was  patronized  by 
Lords  Mansfield  and  Mnlgrave,  and 
by  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont — and,  in 
short,  became  a  lion.  Haydon  all 
this  while  was  drawing  and  studying 
anati)my  under  tlie  late  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  who  was  then  laying  the  foun- 
d.;tion  of  his  future  distinction.  From 


these  lectures  and  expositions  he  re- 
ceived much  practical  benefit 

His  first  picture,  "Joseph  and 
Mary  resting  on  their  way  to  Egyi^* 
which  was  exhibited  in  1807,  does 
nut  seem  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful, and  cost  him  enormous  labour 
fh>m  his  inexperience  and  ignoranee 
of  vehicle.  But,  through  Wilkie,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Be&a- 
monts  and  Xiord  Mulgrave ;  was  m- 
vitedas  a  guest  to  their  tables;  and 
occamonally,  by  way  of  signifying 
his  independence,  waxed  contradie* 
toty  ana  argumentative^  and  made 
himself  disagreeable.  At  no  time  of 
his  life  was  Haydon  qualified  to  shine 
in  sodety.  Imbued  with  vanity,  be 
was  never  satisfied  unless  allowed  to 
play  the  first  fiddle,  and  even  then 
he  wished  to  concentrate  the  whole 
orchestra  in  himself.  In  a  yonng 
man  who  had  seen  nothing  whatever 
of  the  world,  this  egotism  was  peculi- 
arly offensive ;  and  it  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  good  nature  and  forbear- 
ance of  his  early  patrons,  that  the^ 
overlooked  his  impertinence,  and  did 
not  withdraw  their  encouragement 
One  or  two  commissions  he  received, 
and  in  1810  gained  the  prize  of  one 
hundred  guineas  offered  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  British  Gallery  for  the 
best  historical  picture.  That  which 
he  sent  in  was  the  ^  Dentatus,**  al- 
ready painted  for  Lord  Mulgrave. 

By  this  time  Haydon  was  twenty- 
four.  He  had  made  a  great  stride  in 
art  by  studying  and  drawing  from  the 
Elgin  marbles,  which  had  just  eoine 
to  this  country,  and  which,  to  his 
credit,  he  was  the  first  to  appreciate. 
This  made  him  a  master  of  form  and 
proportion,  the  qualities  in  which  he 
excelled — grouping,  expression,  and 
fine  harmonious  colouring  were  those 
in  which  he  was  deficient.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  supported  by  his  father, 
but  now  came  his  trials.  That  re* 
source  was  withdrawn.  It  is  but 
justice  to  Haydon's  memory  to  say 
that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  heen 
extravagant,  or  to  have  been  addicted 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  His  life 
was  remarkably  pure  and  blameless, 
and  he  did  not  squander  money  upon 
mere  sensual  grntificutions.  Bat  he 
grudged  no  expense  for  the  purposes 
of  art  His  extravagance  lay  in 
models,  which  he  oast  and  drew  with 
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an  enthusiasm  which  is  almost  ludi- 
crous— iu  a  huge  paiu ting-room,  and 
«ueh  like.  He  had  no  capital  to  start 
with ;  and,  as  he  would  paint  neither 
portraits  nor  small  pictures,  he  was 
forced  to  depend  upon  the  douhtful 
success  of  immense  historical  pieces, 
which,  in  this  country,  have  never 
found  a  ready  sale.  Then  he  had 
alrendy  quarrelled  with  the  Academy 
on  the  old  ground  of  mjustice  in  the 
hanging  of  his  picture!  It  is  the 
stock  complaint  of  young  artists ;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ra^ority  of 
those  to  come  will  behave  more  tem- 
perately than  Haydon,  and  take  warn- 
ing by  his  example.  His  note,  re- 
ferring to  this  period,  is  valuable. 

"This year  (1810)  might  be  considered 
as  the  beginning  of  those  painful  contests 
which  have  tormented  my  life  for  so 
many  years.  I  was  not  independent, 
and  had  my  fortune  to  get  like  Wilkie, 
who  was  at  one  time,  I  think,  almost  as 
fierce  as  myself;  but  the  first  blow 
Wilkie  got,  his  sagacity  showed  him  the 
power  of  his  rivals,  and  he  sunk  down  in 
submisAon,  whilst  my  blood  rose  like  a 
fountain.  I  returned,  with  all  my  might, 
blow  for  blow,  and  heated  a  furnace  for 
my  foe  so  hot,  that  I  singed  myself 
reckless  of  consequences. 

^'AU  my  youthful  readers  will  say, 
*you  were  right.\  No,  my  young  friends, 
I  was  not  right ;  because  I  brought  use- 
less obstructions  in  my  path,  which, 
though  they  did  not  entirely  prevent  the 
developn«?ut  of  my  genios,  brought  it  out 
in  such  agonising  distresses,  as  will  make 
you  wonder,  as  you  proceed,  that  I  did 
not  go  raving  mad;  though,  from  the  state 
of  ignorance  existing  as  to  the  value  of 
High  Art,  I  question  whether,  if- 1  had 
been  as  quiet  as  a  kitten,  or  more  abject 
than  Wilkie,  the  result  would  not  have 
been  just  the  same ;  whereas^  by  the  eter- 
nal uproar  I  made,  J  indisputably  kept 
alive  tke public  atteniinnJ' 

Ruther  piinidoxical  this !  A  confes- 
sion of  error,  and  a  viodicution  of  it  in 
the  same  sentence.  The  truth  is,  Huy- 
don's  combativeness  was  so  largely 
developed,  that  under  no  possible  cir- 
eumstauces  could  he  have  remained 
at  peace. 

Lie  h.'id  begun  by  squabbling  with 
the  Academy,  and  he  now  squ  ibbled 
with  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  first 
man  of  influence  wiio  had  t^ken  liim  by 
the  hand,  about  *•  Macbeth."  The 
result  was,  that  the  picture  was  thrown 
on  his  hands,  Haydon  being  at  this 


time  beyond  £600  in  debt  To  his 
gre^t  misfortune,  he  had  become  inti- 
mately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  then  editor  of  the  Examiner^ 
a  journal  which  then  owed  its  reputa- 
•tion  entirely  to  the  catholicity  of  ita 
abuse,  from  which,  as  now,  the  realms 
of  Cockneydom  were  alone  excepted. 
Haydon  was  exceedingly  imprudent  in 
having  associated  himself  with  such 
company,  and  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged  it,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show : — 

**  Exasperated  by  the  neglect  of  my 
family,  tormented  by  the  consciousness  of 
debt,  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  cruelty  of 
Sir  George,  fearful  of  the  severity  of  my 
landlord,  and  enraged  at  the  insults  from 
the  Academy,  I  became  furious.  An  at- 
tack on  the  Academy  and  its  abomina- 
tions darted  into  my  head.  I  began  by 
refuting  an  article  by  Payne  Knight,  on 
Barry,  m  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
came  out  in  the  previous  year.  Sitting 
down  one  evening,  I  wrote  on  all  night, 
and  by  morning  I  had  completed  my  ex- 
posure for  the  Examiner,  and  walked 
about  the  room  as  if  revenged  and  better. 

"  To  expose  the  ignorance  of  a  powerful 
patron  (thus  offending  the  patrons '  and  to 
attack  the  Academy  (thus  insuring  an 
alliance  of  the  academicians  with  the 
patrons)  would  have  been  at  any  time  the 
worst  and  most  impolitic  thing  on  earth. 
I  should  have  worked  away  and  been 
quiet.  My  picture  rose  very  high,  and 
was  praised.  The  conduct  of  Sir  George 
was  severeljr  handled.  People  of  fashion 
were  beginning  to  feel  sympathy.  In  fact, 
had  I  been  quiet,  my  picture  would  have 
sold,  the  prize  of  three  hundred  guineas 
would  have  been  won,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
I  might,  in  some  degree,  have  recovered 
the  shock  his  caprice  had  inflicted. 

"But  no.  I  was  unmanageable.  The 
idea  of  being  a  Luther  or  John  Knox  in 
art  got  the  better  of  my  reason.  Leieh 
Hunt  encoutaged  my  feelings,  add  with- 
out reflection,  and  m  spite  of  Wilkie's 
entreaties,  I  resolved  to  assault,  *  Hunt-' 
said  Wilkie,  '  gets  his  living  by  such  \ 
things;  you  will  lose  all  chauce  of  it.  It 
is  all  very  fine  to  be  a  reformer;  but  be 
one  with  your  pencil,  and  not  with  your 
penl'» 

Sounder  advice  could  not  have  been 

given ;  but  the  rofties  was  upon  Hay- 
on,  aJid  he  would  not  listen.  First 
appeared  the  attack  upon  Payne  Knight 
— next  that  on  the  Acadeny.  Very 
improperly,  as  it  appears  to  us,  John 
Hunt,  the  brother  of  Leigh,  on  being 
questioned,  divulged  the  name  of  the 
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writer.     HaydoB    tells    the    eonse- 
uenees. 

"  From  this  moment  the  destiny  of  my 
life  may  be  said  to  have  changed.  My 
picture  was  caricatured,  my  name  de- 
tested, my  }>eace  harassed ;  so  great  was 
the  indignation  at  my  impertinence,  that 
all  merit  was  denied  to  *  Macbeth/ 

^'  West  went  down  and  did  hrs  best  as 
president  to  damn  the  picture  before  a 
crowded  room.  Sir  George  was  at  onee 
praised  for  his  resistance  to  my  insolent 
attempt  to  force  on  him  a  picture  he,  in 
fact,  never  ordered  (it  was  said) ;  and  ne 
excuse  or  palliation  for  me,  either  in  the 
ease  of  Sir  Greorge  or  the  Academy,  was 
listened  to  for  a  moment.  I  was  looked 
at  like  a  monster,  abused  like  a  plague, 
and  avoided  like  a  maniac.'^ 

There  is,  of  eourse,  an  immense 
deal  of  exaggeration  in  this.  Haydon 
was  not  quite  so  formidable  as  he  evi- 
dently wishes  ns  to  believe;  neither 
were  shafts  from  sueh  a  qniyer  armed 
with  so  formidable  a  barb.  But  he 
eertainly  did  enough  to  make  himself 
unpopular  with  the  Academy,  and  to 
alienate  those  who,  up  to  that  time, 
had  shown  the  warmest  disposition  to 
befriend  him.  Wilkie,  whose  name 
he  had  very  improperly  introduced  in 
his  diatribes^  as  one  equally  injured 
with  himself,  wrote  him  a  most  sensi- 
ble, kind,  and  affectionate  letter,  which 
terminated  thus : — 

"  You  have  certainly  got  plenty  of  work 
on  your  shoidders,  and  I  sVould  advise 
you  to  get  out  of  it  in  the  best  wav  you 
can.  But  is  this  the  way  an  artist  should 
bo  engaged?  Why  not  follow  up  the  re- 
putation your  painting  might  gain  you, 
and  let  that  carry  you  through  1  It  will 
lessen  the  respect  people  would  have  for 
your  talents  as  a  painter,  when  they  find 
them  employed  disputing  in  a  newspaper. 

''  I  shall  be  miserable  till  I  hear  that 
you  are  going  on  with  your  picture — I 
shall  then  be  assured  that  you  have  re* 
gained  your  peace  of  mind.'^ 

Wilkie  nught  have  spared  himself 
the  trouble.  Haydon  had  now  con- 
vinced himself  that  he  was  a  deeply 
injured  man,  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance,  and  begun  to 
write.  His  notion  evidently  was  that 
be  had  made  the  whole  of  the  Acade- 
micians his  enemies  for  life. 

How  stood  the  fact  1  This  esoa- 
pade  of  his  occurred  in  1812,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  he  began  to  paint 
the  **  Juagment  of  Solomon."    He  was 


swfully  in  debt,  which  was  eonslaotly 
increasing,  and  at  last  we  find  him  ib 
peifect  despair  fsr  a  dinner.  The 
kind-hearted  owner  of  an  eatiog-honse, 
where  he  had  dined  for  years,  allowed 
him  to  run  a  soore ;  and  his  landlord 
consented  to  wait  for  better  times.  It 
is  a  curious  featnre  in  bnmao  life  that 
indulgences,  so  given,  rarely  stimulals 
to  exertion.  Haydon  seems  to  have 
considered  them  as  the  proper  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  genios,  and  to  have 
idled  move  than  be  ever  formerly  had 
done.  He  got,  too,  into  some  sort  of 
entanglement  with  "an  infernal  wo- 
man,**  which  seems  to  have  eaased 
him  needless  remorse,  since  he  8ay% 
he  ''came  ofi^  thank  God,  without 
actual  felling ;"  but  possibly  he  may 
have  committed  himself  nnwarilvv 
through  the  new  habit,  unfortunately 
acquired,  of  writing  letters  for  the 
Examiner,  He  was  then  in  the  eooiw 
try ;  but,  returning  to  London,  he  ap. 
pears  to  have  worked  lazily,  and  for 
many  months  to  have  been  in  great 
distress,  without  credit  anywhere,  ex- 
cept for  food  and  lodging.  His  new 
friends,  Leigh  and  John  Hunt,  wero 
then  imprisoned  for  their  libel  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  had  no  one  to 
apply  to.  He  was  very  indolent,  stady> 
ing  Italian  when  he  should  have  been 
pamting,  and  then  chronicling  his  de> 
ffllcations  in  his  journal,  without  any 
visible  effort  at  amendment.  At  last, 
in  1814,  his  position  became  desperate. 
From  Hilton,  an  old  fellow-student  of 
his,  he  borrowed  a  considerable  sum  ; 
but  this  would  not  suffice,  and,  just  as 
his  eyesight  was  faiiinff,from  inanitioB 
as  he  says,  West,  the  Fresident  of  the 
Academy,  whom  he  had  attacked,  came 
in  to  his  assistance.  Although  straight- 
ened in  his  own  means.  West  sent 
him  £15,  an  act  of  kindness  which 
Haydbn,  indeed,  acknowledges  to  have 
been  '*  noble,''  but  which  does  not  seem 
in  the  least  degree  to  have  modifi^ 
his  belief  in  the  unrelentittg  persecution 
of  the  Academy.  Men  of  letters  and 
artists  are  strangely  liable  to  this  soit 
of  delusion.  Starting  with  an  exag> 
gerated  view  of  their  o^i^ti  importance, 
tiiev  regard  criticism  as  the  result  of 
a  delil^rate  conspiracy  to  put  them 
down.  They  are  such  consummate 
gluttons  of  praise  that  they  construe 
everything  like  censure  into  the  out- 
pouring of  diabolical  malignity.    Cer* 
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imaHy  np  to  this  time  it  does  not 
appear  that  Haydon  had  suffered  any- 
thing at  the  hands  of  the  Academieians. 
If  jealousy  in  any  quarter  prevailed, 
he  had  himself  to  blame  as  the  aggres- 
sor ;  but  there  is  not,  in  these  journals, 
a  scrap  of  evidence  that  the  leading 
artists  regarded  him  otherwise  than 
with  forb^ance  and  compassion. 

At  length  his  picture  was  finished, 
but  he  would  not  exhibit  it  at  the 
Academy.'  He  sent  it  to  the  Water- 
Colour  Society,  which  then  admitted 
pictures,  and  it  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful. The  **  Juagment  of  Solomon" 
is  generally  considered  as  the  best  of 
Htiydon's  paintings ;  it  was  again  ex- 
hibited this  season  at  the  BritLsh  In- 
stitution, and  stood  its  ground  well 
among  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity.  It  was  purchascKi  on  the 
third  day  hj  the  partners  of  a  Devon- 
shire bankmg-house,  for  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  guineas,  the  receipt  of 
which  enabled  Haydon  to  discharge  his 
most  pressing  claims,  but  it  did  not  ex- 
tricate him  from  his  difficulties.  On  a 
review  of  his  liabilities,  just  before  send- 
ing the  picture  for  exhibition,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  owed  upwards  of  £l  100. 

Haydon's  exultation  was  naturally 
very  great  He  had  indeed  achieved 
a  triumph,  but,  with  his  U9ual  pug- 
nacity, he  could  not  entertain  the  idea 
of  a  triumph  disconnected  With  the 
humiliation  of  an  enemy.  He  esti- 
mated the  value  of  success  by  the 
amount  of  opposition  encountered, 
and,  as  usual,  magnified  the  latter. 
That  he  was  sincere,  however,  in  his 
delusion,  no  one,  we  think,  can  doubt 
The  following  is  his  paean  :— 

*'  The  success  of  Solomon  was  so  mat, 
and  my  triumph  so  complete^  that  nad  1 
died  then  my  name  must  have  stood  on 
record  as  a  youth  who  had  made  a  stand 
against  the  prejudices  of  a  country,  the 
oppressions  of  rank,  and  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  two  public  bodies. 

^  It  was  a  victory  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  In  my  pursuit,  1  had  proved  the 
power  of  inherent  talent,  and  I  bad  done 
|;ood  to  this  great  cause,  as  far  as  I  could  do 
it.  /  difi  not  command  bayoneti  and  can- 
nons ;  loould  to  God  J  had  I  But  what  I  did 
command,  I  wielded  with  firmness  and 
constancy.  I  had  shown  one  charac- 
teristic of  my  dear  country — bottom.  I 
had  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 
I  held  out  when  feeble,  and  faint,  and 
blind,  and  now  I  reaped  the  reward." 


So  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Haydon, 
he  had  not  only  to  contend  ngiiinst  the 
opposition  of  the  Academy,  but  against 
the  prejudices  of  the  country,  and  the 
Ul-will  of  the  aristocracy  I  The  last 
charge,  in  particular,  is  most  ungra- 
cious. No  one  can  peruse  these  volumes 
attentively  without  feeling  amazed  at 
the  extent  of  the  private  liberality 
shown  in  his  instance.  The  perverse- 
ness  of  the  man  in  supposing  himself 
to  be  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  is  the 
more  unaccountable  because  he  actu- 
ally was  receiving  substantial  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  talents.  A  few  pages 
later  we  find  this  entry :  *^  The 
British  Institution,  on  the  proposition 
of  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont,  seconded  by 
Lord  Mulgrave,  voted  me  one  hundred 
guineas,  as  a  mark  of  admiration  for 
the  '  Judgment  of  Solomon.' " 

Some  recreation  was  doubtless  ne- 
cessary for  the  re-establish  men  t  of 
his  health;  but  hardly  to  the  extent 
he  allowed  himself.  More  tlian  six 
months  elapsed  before  he  commenced 
soriously  to  work  at  his  next  picture. 
His  difficulties  were  again  increasing. 

^February 25th  (1815).— The  more  I 
reflect  on  my  nature,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced of  my  adaptation  to  great  difficul- 
ties. I  am  once  again  without  a  farthing. 
I  have  paid  off  the  greatest  part  of  my 
debts.  The  price  of  ^  Solomon  ^  was  so  in- 
adequate, that  my  models  and  journey 
have  swept  off  most  of  the  rest.  So  far 
from  being  depressed,  my  breast  broadens 
at  the  contemplation  of  conquering.  I 
look  upon  all  difficulties  as'stimulants  to 
action.  I  have  £200  to  pay  the  twenty. 
first  of  next  month.  As  yet  I  have  not 
a  sixpence  towards  it;  but  in  God  I 
trust  who  has  always  relieved  me.  Let 
me  but  be  successful  in  realising  my  con- 
ceptions in  my  day's  labour,  and  what 
shall  subdue  me  but  extinction  ? ' 

That  Haydon  was  a  fervent  believer 
in  Christianity,  and  constint  in  prayer, 
is  evident  from  every  page  of  his  jour- 
nal. There  is  in  the  first  of  these 
volumes  a  very  remarkable  account 
of  a  conversation  which  he  held  with 
Shelley,  and  another  literary  charac- 
ter, (whose  name,  we  preFumo,  from 
his  being  still  alive,  is  withheld),  on 
the  subject  of  Christianity ;  and  Hay- 
don records  emphatically  the  keen 
disgust  with  which  he  listened  to  their 
flippant  blasphemies.  Nevertheless, 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  his 
religiousness  is  rather  puzzling.    His 
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prayers  are  most  Bpecial  —  he  im- 
plores direction  for  mixing  colours, 
and  perfecting  a  head ;  and,  in  regard 
to  Ills  wondly  circumstances,  lie 
seems  rather  to  have  expected  a  mi- 
racnious  interposition  in  his  favour, 
than  a  blessing  on  his  earaest  labour. 
How  else  can  we  understand  his  re- 
markable indifference  to  pecuniary 
matters,  and  the  almost  defiant  strain 
in  which  the  foregoing  paragraph  is 
written?  He  had  Just  begun  a  work, 
**The  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusa- 
lem," which,  even  with  unremitting 
effort,  would  take  a  long  time  before 
it  could  be  completed,  and  which  was 
actually  not  completed  until  six  years 
had  expired.  He  was  worse  than 
penniless— he  was  deep  in  debt,  and 
he  had  to  support  himself  all  that  time. 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that,  even  if  bis  picture  should 
be  successful  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unparaUeled,  he  most  be  a  loser,  inas- 
much as  he  would  be  necessitated  to 
borrow  money  in  the  mean  time,  and 
could  not  hope  ultimately  ta  clear 
such  a  sum  as  would  defray  the  inter- 
mediate expenses.  On  he  went  £200 
paid  in  advance  from  a  Liverpool 
commission  (^which,  alas,  was  not 
executed  till  a  long  period  afterwards), 
and  a  similar  sum  from  Sir  George 
Beaumont  for  the  despised  "Macbuth," 
were  all  the  earnings— if  we  may  call 
them  so^which  he  received.  But  he 
took  to  borrowing.  First  he  had  re- 
course to  the  money-lenders,  who  dis- 
counted bills  on  the  usuul  extortion- 
ate terms.  Then  he  got  £300  from  a 
Mr.  Harman;  J&400  from  old  Mr. 
Coutts  the  banker,  having  been  ac- 
quainted previously  with  Miss  Mellon ; 
also,  he  fell  back  upon  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  from  whom  he  received  an 
additional  supply.  The  latter  urged 
and  entreated  him  most  earnestly  to 
turn  his  talents  to  some  purpose. 

"  Pray  excuse  me  if  I  again  take  the 
>pportunity  of  recommending  some  pro- 
itable  mode  of  practice.  I  know  you 
object  to  portraits,  although  the  dignity 
you  would  be  able  to  give  them,  so  far 
from  degrading^  would  greatly  add  to 
your  reputation  ;  and  the  greatest  artists 
have  not  considered  the  practice  as  be- 
neath their  notice.  Again,  painting  fancy 
heads,  and  other  smaller  works,  would  be 
a  relief  from  severer  studies,  and  be  very 
likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  Indeed, 
my  dear  sir,  you  must  attend  to  this  ne- 


ceasary  concern,  or  circumstances  moK 
mortifying  than  what  (  recommend  can- 
not fail  to  attend  you.'' 

Even  Haydon  could  not  deny  the 
truth  of  this,  but  the  pride  of  the  artist 
in  the  Grand  Style  rebelled.  He 
had  somehow  or  other  convinced  him- 
self, that,  instead  of  his  working  like 
an  ordinary  mortal  for  his  own  sup- 
port, it  was  the  duty  of  the  country 
to  support  him;  and,  true  to  that 
convenient  faith,  he  thus  reasoned: — 

"•  His  letter  was  prophetic  \  but  all  my 
friends  were  always  advising  me  what 
to  do,  instead  of  advising  the  Government 
what  to  do  for  me.  Now,  a  different 
course,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
would  have  prevented  my  necessities,  and 
developed  what  powers  1  bad.  Dear  Sir 
George^s  advice  was  kind  and  good,  but 
it  was  yielding  the  question  of  public 
support ;  and  as  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  bring  that  about  by  storm,  I  dis- 
dained Sir  George^s  timid  caution,  and 
flew  at  my  picture,  come  what  might." 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
what  Haydon  meant.  Supposing  that 
he  had  received  a  Government  com- 
mission in  the  Grand  Style,  which 
was  the  only  one  he  would  condescend 
to  undertake,  that  could  not  have 
benefitted  him  more  than  his  private 
pictures,  unless,  indeed,  he  waa  to 
have  been  allowed  his  own  time,  and 
to  have  painted  upon  salary.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  slow  worker, 
and  very  liable  to  fits  of  intermissiun, 
which,  we  believe,  is  the  invariable 
tendency  in  the  composition  of  all 
large  and  lengthy  works.  A  Teiy 
large  picture  is  like  an  epic — no  man 
can  accomplish  it  at  a  heat  It  must 
be  studied,  altered,  and  retouched — 
laid  aside  and  again  resumed,  with 
time  enough  in  the  intervals  to  alow 
the  imagination  to  cool,  before  the 
artist  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  wortlii- 
ness  of  his  own  work.  Tlwt  Art 
ought  to  be  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged by  the  State,  we  maintain 
as  strenuously  as  J^aydon;  but  we 
demur  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
for  every  clever  painter  who  chooses 
to  be  eccentric  enough  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  opportunities  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

With  singular  bad  taste,  and  al- 
most inconceivable  impudence,  Hay- 
don varied  his  toils  by  attacking  the 
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Academy  afresh ;  and,  if  his  own  ac- 
count of  his  literary  performances  be 
true,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  made  ene- 
mies.   He  says : 

"It  is  a  pity  I  allowed  my  mind  to  act 
again  through  the  pen  when  the  pencil 
was  my  real  instrument,  but  the  temp- 
tation was  irresistible ;  and  then  I  thobgnt 
of  doing  good  by  implanting  sound  prin- 
ciples of  patronage  in  a  proper  quarter. 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  done  this  without 
irritating  and  exasperating  the  Academi- 
cians. Yet,  regarding  them  as  a  great 
body  who  influenced  and  prejudiced  the 
aristocracy,  it  was  impossible  to  touch  on 
art  without  finding  the  Academy  at  every 
point  checking,  misleading,  and  obstruct- 
ing. Every  weapon  oi  attack  was  re^ 
sorted  to — ridicule,  sarcasm,  allegory, 
and  insinuation,  with  such  success  that  a 
member  said, '  By-and-by  a  man  will  be 
afraid  to  become  an  Academician.' '' 

And  why  was  all  this  anger,  the  re- 
verse of  eelestial,  displayed  ?  Simply, 
in  so  far  as  we  can  see,  because  Hay- 
don  thought  that  his  pictures  had  not 
been  well  hung  at  the  Academy,  and 
l^ecause  he  was  not  an  Actidemician 
himself.  P^sa  we  to  1820  when  hia 
picture  at  last  was  completed.  A 
room  was  engaged  for  its  exhibition 
at  the  rateof  JC300  a-year;  and  yet 
BO  poor  was  Hay  dun  that  he  was 
again  compelled  to  borrow  from  Sir 
George  Beaumont  and  Messrs.  Coutts 
the  sum  necessary  to  procure  the  fit- 
tings. The  exhibition  was  upon  the 
whole  successful.  In  London  the 
profit,  after  payment  of  expenses, 
amc  unted  to  nearly  X1300 ;  and  in  Ed- 
inburgh and  Glasgow,  where  the  picture 
was  likewise  exhibited,  he  appears  to 
have  drawn  about  £900.  AH  that, 
however,  hud  been  long  anticipated. 
He  was  hopelessly  in  the  mire ;  and, 
to  make  matters  worse,  he  married  I 

Within  eighteen  months  afterwards 
he  was  lodged  in»  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  and  finally  passed  through  the 
Insolvent  Court. 

"  It  is  pleasant,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "  to 
find  so  many  proofs  of  substantial  sym- 
pathy in  the  letters  Hay  don  received 
during  his  confinement.  Lord  Mulgrave, 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  Brougham,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Barnes  (of  the  Ttmn),  his 
fast  friend,  Miss  Mitford,  were  all  promjit 
and  helpful.  His  active  friend  and  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Darling,  with  Sir  George  Beau'- 
mont,  Wilkie,  and  others  w  practically 
benevolent,  bought  at  the  sale  many  of  his 


casts,  prints,  and  painting  materials,  so 
that  he  might  have  a  nucleus  for  begin- 
ning work  upon  on  coming  out  of  prisoii." 

From  the  King's  Bench  he  addressed 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
setting  forth  his  own  case  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  deplorable  lack  of  encour- 
agement given  to  historical  painters  in 
England,  and  praying  that  such  assist- 
ance might  be  given  to  that  branch  of 
art  as  mi^ht  place  the  professors  of  it 
on  a  level  with  the  sculptors  to  whom 
government  patronage  had  been  liber- 
ally extended.  This  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  time  that  the  claims  of 
art  for  national  encouragement  were 
broadly  and  boldly  asserted ;  and  Hay- 
don  was  not  the  man  to  be  silenced  by 
a  single  refusal — for  years  afterwards 
he  continued  to  assail  Ministers  on  the 
subject. 

**  Nothing  daunted,  he  kept  pouring  in 
page  after  page  of  passionate  pleading  on 
Sir  Charles  Long,  on  Mr.  Vans^ittart,  on 
Mr.  Robinson,  on  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, on  Lord  Grey,  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on 
Lord  Melbourne,  on  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ajgain,  and  seemed  to  be  making  no  way 
whatever  with  any  of  them.  But  our 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  are  to  have 
their  statues,  and  their  frescoes,  and  their 
oil  piftures;  and  Haydon  lived  to  take  a 
part  (though  an  unsuccessful  one)  in  the 
first  competition  intended  to  test  the  capa- 
bility of  our  artists  for  such  work/*' 

Rejoicinif  as  we  do  nt  the  recint  en- 
couragement given  by  the  stat  ,  for 
the  prosecution  of  art  in  the  higher 
branches,  we  are  yet  apprehensive  of 
the  effect  this  may  have  upon  the  ris- 
ing school  of  painters.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  see  their  attention  exclusively 
turned  to  the  "  grand  style,"  which,  in 
painter's  language,  means  the  compo- 
sition of  gigantic  pictures.  If  one 
Haydon,  allowed  to  be  the  best  histor- 
ical painter  of  his  time,  could  not,  al- 
though seldom  in  wnnt  of  commi»- 
sions,  provide  for  the  necessities  of  a 
single  year,  how  is  it  possible  for 
twenty  Haydons  to  thrive,  even  though 
the  state  were  annually  to  a8.-<ign  a 
large  sum  for  their  employment  ?  It  is 
not  with  us,  as  it  was  in  Itiily,  where  the 
decoration  of  the  churches  afforded  the 
noblest  scope  for  the  genius  of  the 
painter — so  much  so,  that  they  are  now 
regarded  by  the  world  as  the  temples 
of  art  rather  than  of  religion.  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  in  a  Protestant  coun- 
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try  this  will  be  allowed.  No  regard  for 
art,  or  synipathy  for  its  professors,  will 
p^sauade  us  to  convert  our  churches 
iDto  picture-galleries ;  and  if  the  same 
rigid  rule  has  not  been  applied  to  sculp- 
tare,  it  is  on  account  of  the  monumen- 
tal associations  inseparably  connected 
with  the  marble.  Our  public  and 
municipal  halls  are  decorated,  not  with 
historical  paintings,  but  with  portraits, 
which  has  ever  been  in  Britain  the 
favourite  branch  of  art.  We  do  not 
put  up  gladiators  or  Venuses  in  our 
streets  and  squares — we  place  there 
the  statues  of  kings,  warriors,  and 
statesmen.  Italian  art  can  flourish 
kindly  only  under  an  Italian  sky.  The 
construction  of  our  mansions  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  of  our  cli- 
mate Except  in  those  dwellings  of  the 
high  nobility ,which  are  literally  palaces, 
there  are  no  galleries  or  saloons  adapt- 
ed for  the  reception  of  large  works, 
and  the  best  proof  of  the  unfitness  of 
these  for  our  domestic  arrangements 
is  that  they  seldom  retain  Iheir  value. 
For  example,  just  three  years  after  its 
completion,  Haydon'a  large  picture  of 
the  "  Entry  into  Jerusalem"  was  sold 
for  £240— that  of  "  Lazarus,'*  which 
he  esteemed  even  more,  for  £300 :  and 
the  creditor,  who  bought  it  for  exhi- 
bition, lost  as  much  more  by  the  specu- 
lation. 

Art,  like  everything  else,  must  be  re- 
gulated, depressed,  or  elevated  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  its  productions. 
The  epic  is  considered,  almost  univer- 
sally, as  the  highest  form  of  poetry ; 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
a  new  epic,  even  of  the  highest  merit, 
would  now  command  a  sale.  Is  the 
state,  then,  with  the  view  of  elevating 
the  public  taste,  to  give  commissions 
for  epics  ?  The  idea  is  sufficiently 
absurd ;  and  yet  poetry,  from  its  uni- 
versnlity,  is  clearly  to  bJe  ranked  above 
pninting. 

And  yet  we  have  a  British  school, 
and  its  productions  are  greatly  admired 
and  prized.  We  shall  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  refer  to  living  artists,  though, 
if  we  were  to  do  so,  we  could  mention 
several  names  which  undoubtedly  will 
her(>after  be  classed  with  those  of  the 
highest  European  renown.  But  take 
Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Wil- 
kie,  and  Turner.  None  of  these  men 
pretended  to  the  **  Grand  Style,"  and 
yet  see  how  their  fame  endures !  Who 


would  not  rather  haye  a  maateipieoe 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  thio  t 
specimen  of  gigantic  groteaqneiiea 
neither  classical  nor  romaotie,  nieh  ai 
is  now  called  in  the  style  of  the  hi^ 
est  art?  It  is  a  vast  mistake  to  sop. 
pose  that  figures  constructed  from  the 
models  of  prize-fighters,  or  of  the 
nymphs  of  the  Walhalla,  are  either  he- 
roic or  beautiful.  The  style  and  ex* 
pression  of  art,  like  those  of  thought 
must  vary  according  to  the  eonntrj 
that  gives  them  birth. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  obsem- 
tions,  because  we  wish  to  see  the  Brit- 
ish school  remain  uncontamiMted  by 
imitation.  At  present,  the  tendeoej 
is  to  Grermanise,  and  to  adopt  the  Ger- 
man manner.  Hence  the  ra^  fot 
frescoes,  and  for  anllmited  cartoom. 
In  the  indulgence  of  this  we  see  no- 
thing but  future  disappointment  forthe 
artists.  It  is  to  the  great  body  of  the 
public  that  artists  must  ultimately  look 
for  encouragement ;  and,  whitefer 
may  be  their  confidence  in  their  ovn 
theories,  they  cannot  hope  tochaDge 
the  popular  perception.  Let  art,  by 
all  means,  be  encouraged;  bulintiK 
proper  direction.  There  is  a  wy 
great  deal  in  the  observation  of  Hay. 
don,  that  the  noble  and  wealthy  of  tli 
country  are  well  disposed  towards  the 
encouragement  of  art,  but  sadly  i^or- 
ant  of  its  principles.  We  are  quite  of 
his  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  i& 
every  one  of  our  universities  an  «sth^ 
tical  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  trrcinf 
the  history  of  art,  and  exercising  iti 
productions.  This  would  greatly  tend 
to  elevate  the  general  taste,  and  woaid, 
we  think,  be  of  much  benefit  to  tlie 
artists,  whose  position,  as  a  highlv  io- 
tetlectual  class  of  men,  has  not  jet 
been  sufficiently  reeognised. 

Unfortunate  Haydon !  A  fter  obtain- 
ing his  discharge,  he  had  to  begin  life 
anew ;  but  with  the  burden  of  a  wife 
and  family.  Even  his  obstinacy  ga^ 
way  before  the  absolute  necessitv  of 
something  like  remunerative  labour? 
and  he  began  to  paint  portraits,  aod 
small  pictures ;  but  he  was  suoce^-'^fal 
in  neither  department  He  bad  studied 
the  heroic  so  long  that  he  could  oot 
get  rid  of  it. 

"  The  great  drawback,"  says  Mr,  Taylcf, 
"  was  the  reception  his  critics  gave  hii 
portraits  when  exhibited.  Their attacb 
took  what  Haydon  calls  *  a  new  directice-' 
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The  painter  was  assailed  through  the  per- 
aonal  neculiarities  of  his  sitters,  ft  is 
natural  enough  to  find  the  an^ry  artist  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  this  is  a  cruel  and 
deep-laid  plot  to  injure  him,  at  his  start- 
ing on  this  more  lucrative  hrench  of  his 
calling ;  hut  we  shall  perhaps  do  the  cri- 
tics more  justice,  if  we  believe  that  Hay- 
don's  portraits  had  something  about  them 
provokingly  open  to  ridicule.  The  heroic 
style  of  treatment  could  hardly  have  been 
adapted  to  a  comfortable  citizen  family, 
or  a  provincial  ex- mayor.  Indeed,  1  am 
assured  that,  in  the  latter  performance,  he 
had  represented  the  mayor  of  proportions 
too  heroic  even  to  have  got  through  a 
door-way,  out  of  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  issued  in  his  civic  state.'' 

In  fact,  he  hated  portrait-paintiDg* 
and  complained  of  being  cramped  in 
the  composition  of  small  pictures.  He 
longed  to  be  at  the  gigantic  canvass 
again.  Still,  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
employment,  and,  had  he  persevered, 
might  have  overcome  his  difficulties; 
but  a  new  commission  tempted  him, 
aod  he  again  plunged  into  the  Grand 
Style.  In  1827,  he  was  again  arrested 
for  debt 

The  rest  of  his  story  is  a  record  of 
perpetual  struggle,  not  so  much  against 
debt  as  against  payment.  He  becane 
familiar  with  the  King's  Bench  Prison, 
where  he  painted  his  *'  Mock  Election,*^ 
and  **  Chairing  of  the  Member ;"  and, 
when  not  in  jail,  exerted  his  powers 
of  borrowing  to  the  uttermost  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  applying  to  those 
upon  whom  he  had  not  the  slightest 
claim,  and  expressed  himself  as  an  in- 
jured man  if  they  refused.  He  painted 
the  "  Reform  Banquet,"  and  lost  money 
hy  it  He  pestered  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  take 
colossal  pictures  until  his  importunity 
became  intolerable.  He  addressed  a 
furious  letter  to  his  kind  friend  and 
most  indulgent  landlord,  Newton,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  heavy  ar- 
rears of  rent,  and  threatened  him  with 
a  notice  to  quit !  Then  he  lectured 
on  art — and  lectured  well— but  that 
would  not  suffice  for  his  support  A 
more  wretched  life  than  his  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive.  The  gleams  of 
fortune  that  visited  him— for  some  of 
his  pictures  brought  good  prices,  and 
one  was  purchased  by  the  King—  were 
all  illusory ;  he  was  inextricablv  and 
hopelessly  entangled.  And  yet  all  this 
while  he  was  in  communication  witii 


some  of  the  first  men,  both  political 
and  literary,  of  the  age— was  addicted 
to  no  degrading  vice,  and  endeavoured, 
aa  he  best  could,  to  rear  and  educata 
bis  children.  Indeed,  in  his  domestic 
relations,  he  appears  in  a  most  amiable 
light,  striving  manfully  to  avert  the 
blow  of  misfortune  from  those  whom 
he  was  bound  to  protect,  however 
heavily  it  might  fall  on  his  own  head. 
What  agony  must  have  possessed  the 
soul  of  this  anfortuunte  man,  when  he 
penned  the  following  sentence ! 

"  The  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  a 
fellow  in  England  is  to  have  a  son  gifted 
with  a  passion  and  a  genius  for  high  art. 
Thank  God,  with  all  my  soul  and  all  my 
nature^  my  children  have  witnessed  the 
harassmg  agonies  under  which  I  have  ever 
painted ;  and  the  very  name  of  painting, 
the  very  name  of  high  art,the  very  thought 
of  a  picture,  gives  them  a  hideous  and  dis- 
gusting taste  in  their  mouths.  Thank  God 
not  one  of  my  boys,  nor  my  girl,  can  draw 
a  strait  line  even  with  a  ruler,  much  less 
without  one;  and  1  pray  God  on  my  knees, 
with  my  forehead  bent  to  the  earth,  ana 
my  lips  to  the  dust,  that  He  will  in  His 
mercy  afflict  them  with  every  other  pas- 
sion, appetite,  or  misery — witn  wretched- 
ness, disease,  insanity,  or  gabbling  idiot- 
ism,  rather  than  a  longing  for  painting — 
that  scorned,  miserable  art — that  greater 
imposture  than  the  human  species  it  imi- 
tates 1» 

Evidently  this  was  not  his  serious 
thought — it  was  but  a  wild  and  frantic 
ejaculation,  uttered  in  a  paroxysm  of 
despair:  but  it  serves  to  show  how 
tremendous  his  agony  must  have  been. 
When  that  was  penned,  he  was  well- 
nigh  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  what  tri- 
umphs had  he  to  show  1  In  his  for- 
tunes he  was  an  utterly  broken  man, 
almost  a  beggar ;  for  what  else  is  he 
who  is  constantly  supplicating  for 
loans  which  he  knows  he  can  never  re- 
pay 1  Some  of  his  best  pictures,  on 
which  he  rested  his  hopes  of  fame,  had 
been  thrown  aside  and  neglected.  He 
had  not  made  friends  with  his  cotem- 
poraries,  and  he  was  distanced  in 
popularity  by  many  of  the  rising  gen- 
er^ion  of  artists.  With  all  his  vanity, 
he  could  not  delude  himself  into  the 
idea  that  he  had  won  the  popular  sup- 
port—the failure  of  his  later  Exhibi- 
tions had  given  too  distinct  a  proof 
of  the  reverse.  He  had  passed  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  active  opposi- 
tion to  the  Academy,  and  now  he  found 
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himself  almost  an  outcast  from  his 
fellows. 

There  can  be,  we  think,  no  doubt 
that  in  secret  he  deeply  regretted  this, 
and  deplored  the  rashness  of  his  former 
conduct.  In  1826  he  attempted  a  re- 
conciliation, but  his  pride  interfered  to 
prevent  it  It  was  then  that  he  held 
the  following  conversation  with  the 
elder  Reioagle,  which  will  explain 
what  we  have  just  said  regarding  the 
neglect  of  his  pictures. 
**  *  Where  is  your  S^olomon,  Mr.  Haydon"" 
*  Hung  up  in  a  grocer's  shop.'      '  Where 

^our  Jerusailem  1*  *  In  a  wareroom  in  Hol- 
orn.'  'Where  your  Lazarus  V  *  In  an 
upholsterer's  shop  in  Mount  Street.'  'And 
your  Macbeth?'  *In  Chancery.'  *YaUr 
Pharaoh  ?'  '  In  an  attic,  pledged.'  ^Good 
heavens !  and  your  Crucifixion  V  4n  a 
hay-loft.'  ^AndSilenus?'  *  Sold  for  half- 
price.'  " 

Haydon  constantly  uses,  in  his 
Journal,  expressions  which  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  suffered 
some  heinous  wrong  or  insult  at  the 
hands  of  the  Academicians,  We  be- 
lieve that  charge  to  be  utterly  un- 
founded; indeed,  the  only  grievance 
that  he  has  particularised  is  the  un- 
fortunate position  assigned  to  his 
**  Dentitus,"  in  the  exhibition  of  1809. 
He  himself  admits,  that  whenever  he 
chose  to  approach  the  Academicians 
individually,  he  was  kindly  and  cour- 
teously  received ;  and,  so  late  as  1842, 
an  overture  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  him,  on  the  part  of  his  breth- 
ren.    The  entry  is  characteristic. 

"  October  11/A.— Collins  called  to-day, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  said,  '/ 
rtallii  think  you  ought  to  join  tt«.'  I  said 
nothing. 

"  The  state  of  the  question  is  this.  All 
the  objects  t  have  fought  for  are  coming. 
If  they  are  realised  without  the  Academy 
claiming  me  as  a  member,  I  am  victorious, 
isolated,  unsanctioned  by  rank  or  station. 
If  they  induce  me  to  join  them,  and  the 
victory  comes  after,  they  will  claim  a  share 
in  the  honour  of  an  achievement  they  have 
always  tried  to  oppose.  So,  if  I  am  great, 
and  let  things  take  their  course,  whether 
I  benefit  or  not  individually,  my  character 
is  consistent  before  the  country  I  would 
not  lose  that  character  in  dear  old  Eng- 
land for  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth. 

"  My  dear  old  friend  and  fellow  student, 
Collins,  is  anxious  for  me  to  join  the  Aca- 
demy ;  but  how  can  I  ?  It  is  too  late.  After 
having  brought  u])  my  faniily,  through 
every  species  of  misery,  to  distinction  and 


honour,  am  I  now  to  show  that,  after  all, 
their  honours  were  necessarj  1  Oh !  no,  do  ; 
the  compromise  of  principle  would  be 
dreadful.  Let  me  do  as  I  have  lived,  O 
God !  and  give  me  strength  of  mind  to 
resist  temptation,  for  I  see  it's  coming. 
And  let  me  live  in  the  hearts  of  my  coun- 
trymen, like  John  Milton  and  William 
Shakespeare!  Ah!  may  I  be  worthy — may 
I  be  worthy  I  Amen." 

But  the  heaviest  blow  of  all  was  yet 
to  fall  upon  him.  In  1843,  that  grand 
dream  of  his  life— a  competition  of  na 
tivo  artists  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
their  capability  of  executing  great  mon- 
umental and  decorative  works — was 
realized,  and  cartoons  were  directed  to 
be  given  in.  Haydon  became  a  com- 
petitor. We  never  saw  the  cartoons 
whiQh  he  exhibited,  and  consequently 
cannot  offer  any  opinion  upon  their 
merits ;  but  this  much  seems  certain, 
that  he  had  greatly  overrated  his  own 
capabilities  of*  execution.  Mr.  Taylor 
says, — 

^  He  would  not  admit  to  himself  that 
his  powers  were  impaired ;  that  he  was 
less  fit  for  great  achievements  than  when 
he  painted  Solomon  and  Lazanis.  But  if 
he  held  this  opinion  himself,  he  held  it 
alone.  It  was  apparent  to  all,  and  to  none  - 
mo.e  than  to  his  warmest  and  truest 
friends,  that  years  of  harassment,  humilia- 
tion, distraction, and  conflict,  had  enfeebled 
his  energies,  and  led  him  to  seek  in  exag- 
geration (to  which  even  in  his  best  days 
he  had  been  prone)  the  effect  he  could  no 
longer  attain  by  well-measured  force. 
His  restless  desire  to  have  a  hand  in  all 
that  was  projected  for  art  had  weaned 
those  in  authority;  and  even  his  old  and 
sincere  friend,  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, was  unable  to  put  forward  his 
name  without  the  chance  of  doing  him 
more  injury  than  service  He  had  shown 
himself  too  intractable  to  follow,  and  he 
had  not  inspired  that  confidence  which 
might  have  given  him  a  right  to  lead.'' 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  deci- 
sion, his  cartoons  were  passed  over, 
and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  otlsers ! 

This  was  the  prcstrating  stroke,  j-nd 
from  it  he  never  recovered.  Althoui»h 
he  did  not  directly  question  the  justice 
of  the  decision,  he  appears  to  have  per- 
su:>d(>d  himself  that  an  evil  influence 
was  at  work  against  him  ;  and  that  it 
was  predetermined  by  his  enemies, 
that,  come  what  might,  he  should  not 
carry  the  prize.  "The  Academy," 
says  he,  **  the  Government,  and  the 
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Ck>iDrn{B8ioi],  thoroughly  understand 
each  other.  Ther  have  all  made  up 
their  minds  that  I  must  be  sacrificed, 
as  a  successful  rebel,  because  I  have 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  four  ruins,  and 
will  keep  my  ground  in  spite  of  four 
more.  My  cartoons,  therefore,  it  was 
clearly  predetermined,  w  ere  not  to  be 
rewarcled,  on  the  principle  of  authori- 
ty being  supported  at  all  hazards.'' 
These  are  out  wild  and  wayward 
words;  but  they  show  how  deeply  the 
arrow  had  penetrated.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  for  Haydon,  who  really 
had  done  more  than  any  other  mnn  to 
force  the  subject  of  the  encourngcnient 
of  art  upon  the  government,  and  had 
made  enormous  sacrifices  by  doing  so. 
But  he  was  beaten  in  a  fair  competi- 
tion, such  as  he  had  himself  recom- 
mended, and  he  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. Perhaps,  indeed,  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  decision  was  a  just  one, 
was,  to  a  man  imbued  with  such  vanity 
as  bis,  the  bitterest  pang  of  all.  With 
regard  to  future  public  em^iloyment, 
irrespective  of  bis  defeat,  he  had  so 
unmercifully  abused  the  patience  of 
every  man  in  power,  and  made  such 
a  glaring  revelation  of  his  impractica- 
ble nature,  that  no  one  would  have 
been  justified  in  offering  it  to  him. 
Still,  we  think  that  some  generosity 
might  have  been  shown,  and  some 
acknowledgment  mnde,  to  a  man  dis- 
tinguished in  his  day,  now  well  up  in 
years,  and  who  had  labourid  inces- 
santly, and  almost  single-handed,  for 
that  very  object  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  recognised  as  legitimate. 
We  grant  the  difficulty  of  the  case; 
but  we  cannot  read  this  tragedy  with- 
out feeling  a  poignant  regret  that 
something  was  not  done  to  avert  the 
woeful  catastrophe. 

But  the  old  spirit  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished, and  after  a  brief  interval, 
the  misery  of  which  no  one  can  tell, 
for  the  news  of  his  disappointment 
brought  a  swarm  of  creditors  upon 
him,  he  again  set  to  work,  pninting 
Napoleons,  Wellingtons,  anytfiing,  to 
provide  for  immediate  necesnities,  but 
having  in  his  lijeart  one  last  object — 
an  exhibition  of  pictures,  on  the  sub- 
jects which  he  had  long  before  pro- 
posed for  the  decoration  of  the  old 
House  of  Peers — to  prove  to  the  world 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  and  the  in- 
justice of  the  award  of  the  Royal 


Commissioners.  He  worked  hard, 
and  he  worked  long,  but  still  he  could 
not  get  over  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  wound  was  opened 
afresh  when  the  commissions  were  ac- 
tually given.  "All  the  young  men," 
he  writes,  "have  got  commi-ssions — 
Bell,  Marshall,  F<iley,  Mactise,  and 
others.  I  am  totally  left  out,  after 
forty- one  years'  suffering  and  hard 
work,  with  my  Lazarus,  and  Curtius, 
and  Uriel,  before  their  eyes ;  and  being, 
too,  the  whole  and  sole  designer  for 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  first  in- 
st}:nce,  and  the  cause  of  the  thing  being 
done  at  all."  This  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  1845.  What 
follows  is  the  first  entry  in  his  journal 
for  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

"  1846.  January  Itl.—D  God,  bless  Ibe 
beginning,  progression,  and  conclusion  of 
this  year,  lor  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  my  dear 
family,  my  art,  and  myself! 

"  The  '  Nero'  to  day  looks  well ;  but  I 
am  very  uneasy.  I  cannot  keep  my  word 
for  want  of  means.  I  paid  away  too 
rapidly, and  left  myself  bare-  and  have 
now  to  struggle — paint — conceive — bor- 
row— promise,  and  lly  at  my  picture — get 
enchante<i — and  awake  out  of  a  delicious 
dream  to  think  of  the  butcher.  But  in 
God  I  trust.  At  sixty,  men  are  not  so 
bold  as  at  twenty-five;  but  why  not?  If 
Napoleon  had  behaved  with  the  same 
spirit  in  1815  as  on  the  13th  Brumaire, 
he  would  not  have  died  at  St.  Helena. 

*'  There  is  no  competition  till  next  year. 
If  I  lose  this  moment  for  showing  all  my 
works,  it  never  can  occur  again.     .     . 

*'  I  shall  never  have  a  great  opportunity 
again  of  connecting  myself  with  a  great 
public  comntis^iion  by  oppoi>ition,  ami  in- 
teresting the  public  in  the  contrast.  If  I 
miss  it,  It  will  be  a  tide  not  taken  at  its 
flood." 

It  can  have  bein  only  in  the  desper- 
ate hope  of  still  obtaining  public  em- 
ployment that  Haydon  persisted  in 
the  execution  of  these  large  pictures ; 
for  the  next  entry  in  his  journal  is  a 
statement  of  the  profit  and  loss  on  his 
various  exhibitions  for  the  twenty.six 
years  immediately  preceding.  Four 
of  these  exhibitions  were  profitable, 
while  six  entailed  a  loss;  Deducting 
the  loss  from  the  profits,  there  remains 
a  balnnce  of  £1466  in  the  artist's  fa- 
vour for  ten  exhibitions,  and  of  this  no 
less  than  £1463  was  derived  from 
the  **  Entry  into  Jerusalem."  Setting 
that  one  picture  aside,  the  profits  upon 
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Haydon's  exhibitioDB  in  the  gross 
barely  sufficed  to  cover  the-  expendi- 
ture. All  his  bter  exhibitions  had 
{>roved  failures,  therefore  it  is  not 
ikely  that  Haydon  could  have  expect- 
ed a  direct  return  from  the  efforts  of 
his  old  a^  He  wished  probably  to 
keep  himself  before  the  view  of  the 
public,  in  the  hope  that  his  case,  cer- 
tainly a  hard  one,  might  awaken  sym- 
pathy, and  lead  to  a  withdrawal  of 
that  sentence  of  exclusion  which  he 
believed  to  have  been  passed  against 
him. 

But  he  was  imprudent  in  all  things. 
Three  months  before  liis  exhibition 
opened,  he  sent  an  advertisement  to 
the  newspapers,  in  which  he  impugned 
not  only  the  selection  of  artists  by  the 
Commission,  but  the  style  of  the  ar- 
tiste selected :  at  least  that  is  the  only 
interpretation  which  we  can  put  upon 
an  anDouneement  which  is  rather  a 
criticism  upon  others  than  an  appeal 
in  behalf  of  himself.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  it  :— 

"  This  exhibition  will  open  in  no  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  Government  plan 
about  to  be  put  in  foice,  but  with  the 
view  of  letting  the  public  see  that  works, 
endeavoured  to  be  executed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  masters  of  the  British 
school,  founded  on  those  established  by 
the  greater  men  of  other  schools,  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  decoration  of 
any  building,  Grecian  or  Grothic,  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  endangering  the 
practice  of  the  Bntisb  schools  by  the 
adoption  of  the  wild  theories  of  a  sect  of 
foreigners,  who  have  considered  the^acci- 
dental  ignorance  of  an  early  age' as  a 

?nnciple  fit  to  guide  an  enlightened  one. 
'he  British  school  was  progressing  to  ex- 
cellence five  years  ago,  and  would  have 
attained  it,  had  not  the  weak  recommen- 
dation of  absurd  fancies  thrown  the  young 
men  off  the  right  road,  and  the  whole 
school  into  confusion.  Backgrounds  are 
now  considered  a  vulgarity;  rotundity 
of  imitation,  the  proofs  of  a  debased  mind ; 
nature,  a  nuisance ;  and  the  necessity  of 
models,  evidence  of  no  poetry  of  soul ; 
portraits  are  beginning  to  appear  with 
coats  of  arms  sticking  to  their  noses ;  the 
petty  details  of  decoration  and  patterns 
of  borders  take  place  of  expression  and 
features:  and  all  those  great  doctrines 
which  tne  experience  of  centuries  esta- 
blished, are  now  questioned  with  the 
dandy  air  of  infinite  superiority  to  Titian, 
Rubens.  Velasquez.  Reynolds,  Vandyke, 
Michael  Angelo's  Frophets,  or  Ragle's 


Cartoons.  The  end  of  sach  a  state  of 
things  may  be  easily  predicted ;  aiid  Mr. 
Haydon  respectfully  hopes  his  bumble 
attempt  to  prove  there  is  no  occasion 
to  change  the  principles  of  the  school  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration  will  be  sup- 

S»rted  by  the  sound  sense  of  the  people, 
e  was  the  first  to  petition  the  House 
for  State  support  to  high  art — be  was  the 
first  to  petition  for  schools  of  design — ^be 
was  the  first  to  plan  the  decoratioo  of 
the  old  House  of  Lords,  and  to  keep  up 
the  excitement  till  it  was  resolved  tooeco- 
rate  the  new— he  has  devoted  forty-two 
years,  without  omission  of  a  day,  to 
simplifjr  the  principles  of  the  art  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people ;  and  having 
been  utterly  neglected  when  all  his  plans 
have  been  adopted,  he  appeals  to  the  pub- 
lic to  support  his  exhibition,  that  be  may 
be  able  to  complete  the  series  he  has 
planned." 

Ah,  poor  Haydon !  All  his  experi* 
ence  had  not  sufficed  to  teach  him  that 
appeals  of  this  nature  are  the  weakest 
that  can  be  urged.  He  dwells  upon 
his  many  efforts,  his  long  kboura,  and 
the  neglect  of  him  as  an  artist,  aa  if 
these  were  so  many  claims  to  public 
support ;  not  reflectmgthat,  to  the  un- 
initiated (and  how  few  are  initiated  in 
art !)  these  very  circumstanc«8  would 
appear  conclusive  arguments  agaimi 
him.  A  mere  tyro  would,  in  this  caae, 
have  had  a  better  chance  than  a  veto- 
ran.  If  a  young  man,  hitherto  un- 
known, had  risen  up,  denounced  the 
prevailing  taste  as  vicious,  flung  down 
his  gauntlet  to  the  Commiaaionersy 
and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
proof,  by  his  own  works,  tiiat  they 
were  corrupting  instead  of  advancmg 
art,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  might 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  mere  au- 
dacity of  the  challenge.  But  Haydon, 
by  his  own  confession,  had  been  forty- 
two  years  before  the  public ;  and  dur- 
ing twenty-six  of  these  his  reputation, 
instead  of  increasing,  had  declined. 
He  was  a  man  marked  by  many  de- 
feats, and  was  now  reclaiming  against 
the  last  of  these  as  a  wrong.  A^d  he 
bad  none  to  back  him.  No  portion  of 
the  press  maintained  that,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  decision  as  to  the  cartoons, 
the  judgment  of  the  CommissionerB 
was  wrong.  Therefore  we  are  Hot 
surprised  that  this  announcement,  iq>- 
peaJ,  or  criticism  of  his  passed  almoet 
unregarded  by  the  many.  Some, 
who  remembered  his  earlier  effi>ite» 
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may  hav«  regarded  it  with  pity  or 
wiu  sorrow — pity  for  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  man,  and  sorrow  for  the 
imprudence  of  the  i^peal*  Bat  it 
failed  to  awaken  sympathy,  because 
he  asked  it  only  as  an  artist  Had 
the  appeal  been  made  solely  on  behalf 
of  Iiaydon-^ad  it  been  stated  that, 
after  so  many  years  of  lafoonr  and  mis- 
fortune, bis  last  hope  of  success  rested 
open  this  exhibition — we  are  anxious 
to  believe  that  ihe  public  would  have 
responded  readily  to  such  a  call.  But 
he  did  not  ask  support  for  himself; 
he  asked  it  for  his  principles,  which 
few  cared  for  or  understood.  In  art, 
novelty  is  much.  People  will  rush 
for  a  year  or  two  to  gazo  at  pre- 
Raphaelite  paintings,  or  any  other 
whimsical  monstrosity,  not  because 
they  really  admire,  but  because  the 
spectacle  is  something  new.  But  that 
does  not  last  long ;  and  the  enterpris- 
ing innovator  must  either  fall  bock 
upon  the  prindples  of  common  sense, 
or  submit  to  become  a  laughingstock. 
Poor  Haydon  had  no  novelty  to  offer 
as  an  enticement  He  and  his  paint- 
ings and  his  princi|de8  had  been  long 
before  the  public,  and  had  not  met 
with  due  ^preciation.  If  there  was 
no  reaction  in  his  favour  before,  it  was 
in  vain  to  expect  it  now. 

Darker  and  darker  gather  the  clouds 
hs  we  approach  towards  the  close  of 
his  existence.  More  miseries — more 
hardships!  On  the  6th  of  April  his 
last  exhibition,  consisting  of  the 
**  Banishment  of  Aristides,  and  the 
•*  Burning  of  Rome,"  was  opened,  and 
the  receipts  of  the  first  day  amounted 
to  £l  Is.  6d.  On  no  one  day  were 
two  pounds  token  at  the  doors !  And 
why  was  this?  Because,  as  wo  verily 
believe,  the  bulk  of  the  British  public 
care  nothing  about  what  is  called 
"High  Art,"'  and  because  Haydon 
had  outlived  his  reputation.  ^ 

If  the  former  of  our  conclusions*  Is 
chalicDgod,  and  if  we  are  asked  to 
reconcile  this  alleged  indifference  of 
the  public  to  "High  Art,"  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  greeted  Haydon*s 
earlier  picture  of  tho  "Entry  into 
Jerusalem,"  wo  refer  to  what  we  have 
just  said  regarding  the  advantage 
which  the  asscrtor  of  some  supposed 
new  principle  possesses  over  the  vete- 
nin  whose  day  has  gone  by.  When 
the    **  Entry    into    Jerusalem "    was 


pointed,  Haydon,  then  comparatiyely 
a  young  man,  was  at  open  warfare 
with  the  Academy,  setting  old  conati- 
tuted  authority  at  defiance,  and  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  far  better  historica] 
piunter  than  West,  the  President, 
whose  meagre  works  were  still  within 
the  recollection  of  tho  public.  Ho  was 
then  fighting  what  seemed  a  winning 
battle.  The  subject,  too,  had  its  high 
and  awful  interest;  whereas  no  one, 
in  truth,  cared  the  value  of  a  straw 
for  Aristides.  There  was,  and  is,  no 
party  in  the  country  in  favour  of  gi- 
gantic pictures.  Haydon,  with  all  his 
talent,  never  reached  sublimity;  and 
there  are  none  of  all  his  works  that 
can  properly  be  styled  perfect  As 
we  have  already  said,  even  his  most 
popular  pk;tures  were  characterised 
by  a  certain  degree  of  exaggeration, 
which  tendency  was  not  momfied^bjr 
experience;  and  that  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  blemish,  his  innate  pugnacity 
prompted  him  to  defend  and  repeat  as 
a  beauty.  As  to  the  latter  conclusioii, 
we  apprehend  we  need  say  nothing. 
There  is  always  a  culminating  point : 
and  men  regard  with  far  more  earnest 
interest  the  rising  than  tho  setting  star. 

But  to  poor  Haydon  himself,  Know- 
ing, what  tho  world  did  not,  the  depth 
of  misery  at  home,  and  forced  to  con- 
template the  future  lot  of  his  dear  ones 
— ^to  a  man  of  his  pride,  vanity,  high 
impressions  of  art^  and  stubbornness 
— what  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
this  decisive  proof  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  public  was  not  with  him  1  Wa 
find  it  in  his  own  journal.  At  Hm 
time  his  pictures  were  exhibited — at 
the  time  when  life  or  death  were  staked 
npon  the  cast — ^that  diminutive  human 
abortion,  Tom  Thumb,  was  strutting 
on  a  table  for  the  delectation  of  the 
London  gazers.  We  do  not  blame 
them.  All  men  have  their  tastes,  and 
80  have  women  and  children;  and 
many  thousands  would  rather  have 
seen  that  dwarf  gesticulate  than  have 
listened  to  the  full  melodies  of  Shake- 
speare. Wliynot?  It  was  the  same 
m  ancient  times.  The  Romans  never 
could  get  up  a  national  drama — they 
preferred  a  show  of  gladiators,  or  an 
exhibition  of  the  comtots  of  beasts,  to 
the  most  powerful  efforts  of  the  tragio 
muse. 

But  who  could  have  said  that  to 
Haydon  in  the  midst  of  his  frantic 
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despair?  Few  men  of  |(emii8 — end  it 
boots  not  now  to  inqmre  how  much 
of  the  blame  was  his  own — have  been 
so  sorely  tried  at  the  last  Far  greater 
men  than  he  was  have  gone  to  their 

Saves,  indiiierent  as  to  the  opinion  of 
eir  contemporaries,  and  in  the  as- 
8nr<^  faith  that  posterity  would  do 
them  justice — ^but  these  were  men  who 
never  had  relied  on  the  current  of 
popular  opinion,  and  were  content  to 
die  without  immediate  acknowledg- 
ment Haydon  was  not  one  of  them. 
He  could  not,  like  Corrcggio,  commit 
ills  fame,  with  confidence,  to  the  ver- 
dict of  a  coming  generation ;  he  re- 
quired the  decision  instantly,  and  was 
compelled  to  do  so,  because  upon  that 
his  reason  or  his  life  depended  Awful 
was  the  abyss  before  him ! 

Here  is  his  commentary  upon  the 
miserable  receipts  of  his  exhibition 
on  Easter  Monday,  a  day  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward  in  sanguine  ex- 
pectation that  the  tide  would  turn  in 
bis  favour,  j&l  3s.  6d.  was  taken  at 
the  door. 

"  They  rush  by  thousands  to  see  Tom 
Thumb.  They  push,  they  fight^'they 
-scream,  they  faint,  they  cry  Help  and 
Murder  I  and  oh !  and  ah  I  They  see  my 
^bills,  my  boards,  my  caravans,  and  don't 
•read  them.  Their  eyes  are  open,  but 
their  sense  is  shut  It  is  an  insanity,  a 
rabie8j  a  madness,  afiiroTt  a  dream. 

"  I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  the 
English  people." 

Singular  instance  of  faith,  that  could 
withstand,  for  so  many  years,  the 
almost  daily  and  ever-increasing  expe- 
rience of  the  fickleness  of  the  world ! 

**May  ISth, — I  closed  my  exhibition 
this  day,  and  have  lost  £111,  8s.  lOd. 
No  man  can  accuse  me  of  showing  less 
energy,  less  spirit^  less  genius  than  I  did 
twenty-six  years  ago.  I  have  not  de- 
cayed, but  the  people  have  been  cor- 
rupted. I  am  the  same,  they  are  not; 
•and  I  have  suffered  in  consequence. 

"I  used  to  accuse  Napoleon  of  want 
of  energy  in  not  driving  out  the  senate 
after  Waterloo,  as  he  did  on  the  18th 
Brumaire.  But  he  knew  men  better 
than  L  It  would  have  been  useless; 
he  was  not  altered,  they  were." 

And  yet  he  painted  on  —  hard, 
^nergeticallv  at  work,  between  the 
intervals  of  absolute  distraction— on 
his  picture  of  Alfred,  intended  to  be 
the  third  of  the  series.    He  did  so, 


because  in  art  only  comld  he  find  a 
momentary  respite  from  his  miseries. 
He  even  worked  with  more  frantx 
energy  than  before ;  for  abstniction  of 
thought  was  his  opiate,  and  in  visions 
of  the  past  alone  could  he  take  refuge 
from  the  anguish  of  the  present  ^mA 
the  moment  he  dropped  the  pendl 
from  his  wearied  huid,  the  Furies  were 
again  upon  him. 

"  23d — ^Awoke  at  three,  in  very  great 
agony  of  mind ;  and  lay  awake  till  long 
after  five,  affected  by  my  position. 
Prayed  God,  as  David  did,  and  fell 
asleep  happier,  but  still  fearing. 

"  I  took  the  original  sketch  of  Urid, 
and  went  to  my  landlord,  and  asked  him 
to  buy  it  in  vain.  At  last  I  offered  it  to 
him  if  he  would  lend  me  £1  to  pay  an  in- 
stalment, when  failure  would  have  beea 
certain  ruin.  He  assented,  and  I  left  a 
beautiful  sketch.  I  then  came  home,  and 
darted  at  my  picture.  I  have  done 
a  great  deal  this  week  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  advanced  the  masses  of  the 
drapery  for  my  jury.  Here  lie  Aristidet 
and  Nero,  unasked  for,  unfelt  for,  rolled 
up— Aristides,  a  subject  Raffaelle  would 
have  praised  and  complimented  me  on ! 
Good  God  I— and  £111,  11a  6d.  lost  by 
showing  it  P 

On  June  Uth  there  b  this  entry: — 

"  I  have  £16  to  pay  to-morrow,  with- 
out a  shilling.  How  I  shall  manage  to 
get  seven  hours'  peace  for  work,  ana  yet 
satisfy  my  creditor8,Heaven  only  knowa 

£30,Newton,on  the  25th  ;  £8r,l7a.  6d, 
Newman,  same  day;  £26, 10s.,  Coutt^  oo 
the  24th;  £29,  16&  9d.,  GiUotts,  on  the 
29th;  £17,  IDs.  6d.  to  baker,— in  all 
£136, 14s.  lOd.  this  month,  with  only  16a 
in  the  house ;  nothing  coming  in — aU  re- 
ceived ;  one  lar^e  picture  painting,  and 
three  more  gettmg  readv,  and  Alfred's 
head  to  do.  In  God  alone  I  trusty  in 
humility.     *    •    * 

IMh. — I  sat  from  two  till  five  staring 
at  my  picture  like  an  idiot,  my  brain 

}>re88ea  down  by  anxiety  and  amdoos 
ooks  of  my  dear  Mary  and  children, 
whom  I  was  compelled  to  inform.** 

He  had  written  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
among  others,  stating  his  circum- 
stances. The  answer  was  prompt  and 
kind,  and  in  these  terms : — 

"  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  con- 
tinual embarrassmenta  fVom  a  limited 
fund  which  is  at  my  disposal,  I  send  mm 
a  contribution  to  your  relief  from  those 
embarrassments  the  sum  of  £60,* 

But  thai  could  not  rescue  the  poor 
man.     As  the  month  drew  towirds 
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Its  t^mmatioii,  the  liorror  became 
greater  than  his  intellect  •could  bear, 
'llie  following  are  the  last  entries  in 
his  journid  : 

'*  18^—0  God,  bless  me  fhrongh  tbe 
•evils  of  this  day.  Great  anxiety.  My 
landlord,  Newton,  called.  I  said,  *  I  see 
a  quartei's  rent  in  thy  face,bnt  nonef  rom 
me !'  I  appoiated  to-morrew  night  t»  see 
him,  and  lay  before  him  every  iota  «f  my 
f>ositioB.  'Good-hearted  Newton f  I 
«aid,  *  don't  -put  in  an  -exeoution.'  *  N«- 
thing-of  the  sort,*  he  repeated,  half  hurt 

**  1  sent  the  Duke^  W  ordsworth,  dear 
Fred,  and  Mary's  heads  to  Mass  Barrett 
to  protect  I  have  the  Duke's  boots 
and  hat^  and  Lord  Grey's  coat;  and  some 
other  heads. 

"  20M.-r-0  God,  bless  ns  all  through 
the  evils  t>f  this  day.     Amen. 

^*21«l.— Slept  horribI;jr.  j^rayed  in 
sorrow,  and  got  up  in  agitation. 

•'*  22i — God  foi^ive  me.     Amen, 
f^nis 
<>f 
B.  B.  Haydon. 

"'Stretch  me  no  longeron  this  rovgli 
world.* — Ziear. 
**^d  of  twenty^sixth  volume.^' 

He  died  by  his  own  hand. 

A  more  profoundly  melancholy  his- 
tory than  this  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceiva  But  if  the  records  of  one  life 
of  ambition  and  misery,  faiHy  and 
truthfully  written,  can  avail  as  a 
warning  to  withers,  these  volumes  have 
not  been  published  in  vain.  Genius, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  too  often 
needs  a  momtor.  It  is  rash  and  ec- 
centric— over-eonfideBt,  and  always 
seeking  to  conquer ;  witii  its  eye  bent 
on  the  glories  fro«n  afar,  it  cannot 
gnide  its  steps  along  the  eommon 
pathway  of  existence.  Of  devotion 
to  art^  or  literature,  or  science  in  any 
branch,  we  desire  to  speak  most  re- 
verently. We  know  that  many  of 
the  most  important  sendees  rendered 
to  mankind  have  been  perfonned  by 
iinmblo  men  labouring  sedulously  in 
seclusion,  and  shutting  themselves  out 
from  the  external  world  almost  as 
carefully  as  did  the  alchemists  of  old, 
when  brooding  over  their  electuaries 
and  alembics.  But  these  men  were, 
like  all  others,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
society,  and  were  compelled,  some- 
how, to  cam  their  daily  bread,  how- 
ever humble  might  be  their  fare.  And 
in  this  they  followed  the  apostolic 
ezamide,  for  we  find  that  even  Paul, 


after  he  had  received  his  world-wide 
missdon,  did  not  deem  himself  absolved 
from  the  common  lot,  but  labonred 
diligently  at  his  craft,  as  &  duty,  that 
he  might  not  be  a  burden  upon  hit 
fellows  Hie  possession  of  genius 
does  not  exempt  men  Irom  the  ordi- 
nary cares  of  Kfe ;  they  are,  after  all, 
but  men ;  they  must  eat,  drink,  ba 
clothed  and  lodged  like  the  other 
children  of  Adam ;  tiiere  is  no  exemp- 
tiorn  in  their  favour  from  Oxe  weight 
of  the  primitive  curse.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  abandon  hi^  aims  and  impulses 
in  order  to  acqmre  wealdi,  and  an- 
other to  !abonr  diligently  m  order  that 
they  may  have  the  freer  scope.  It  is 
•all  very  well  to  talk  disparaginfiJy 
about  Pegasus  m  the  yoke;  to  that 
restrnnt  Pegasns  must  needs  submit, 
else  a  worse  thing  win  befall  him. 
Some  faint  suspicion  of  this  seems  to 
have  passed  across  the  mind  of  Haydon 
when  he  penned  the  foflowing  obser- 
vation :  **  Homer  begged  ;  Tasso 
begged  in  a  (fifferent  way ;  GalHoa 
was  racked;  De  Witt  assassinated, 
and  all  for  wishing  to  improve  their 
species.  At  flie  same  thne  Raffaelle, 
Michael  Angel o,  Zcuxis,  Apelles,  Ru- 
bens, Reynolds,  Titian,  Shakespeare, 
were  rich  and  happy.  Why  ?  because 
with  their  genius  they  combined  praO' 
tical  prudence,  I  believe  tins  is  the 
secret."  Haydon,  however,  could 
not  shape  his  course  accordmgly. 
From  first  to  last  he  belonged  to  Siat 
nnhappy  class  who  are  constantly 
looking  ont  for  what  they  call  ^'Ihe 
good  lime  coming ;"  forgetting  that 
every  nwm  must  be  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune,  that  the  success  of 
to-morrow  depends  npon  the  labour 
of  to-day,  and  that  as  we  sow,  so 
also  must  we  reap.  We  donbt  not 
that  he  indulged  in  glowing  antici- 
pations of  fame  and  K>rtune ;  but  he 
neglected  to  take  (he  amplest  means 
towards  their  attainment,  thereby 
placing  himself,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  at  a  sore 
disncU'antage.  It  cannot  bo  too  often 
repeated,  that  to  an  artist  or  a  literary 
man,  early  debt  is  ruin.  It  is  easy  to 
find  an  excuse  for  incttrring  the  first 
obligation ;  but  the  very  facility  wilJi 
whidi  that  has  been  obtained  becomes 
a  temptation  to  a  second;  and  verv 
soon  the  unfortunate  borrower  finds 
himself  80   entangled,  tiiat   no   late 
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•xertion  of  industry  can  set  linn  free. 
If  we  are  met  with  the  question, 
What  ou^t  HaydoD  to  have  done  in 
the  earlier  part  of  hk  eareer?  we 
answer  unhesitatingly,  that  he  ought 
to  have  painted  p^raits— sign-posts 
— anythin|^,  rather  than  have  sacri- 
ficed his  independence.  After  all,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  \ccts  driven  to  paint 
portraits  in  hia  latter  years ;  hut  the 
employment  which  he  then  felt  as  a 
degradation,  and  regarded  with  dis- 
gust, would,  liad  he  applied  himself 
to  it  earlier,  have  been  the  means  not 
only  of  affording  him  a  competency, 
hut  of  giving  him  free  and  unharassed 
leisure  to  carry  out  his  more  ambitious 
schemes.  The  casual  reader  of  this 
work  vnll  be  amazed  to  find  so  many 
entries  of  squandered  time.  In  the 
very  midst  of  his  difficulties,  months 
would  elapse  without  Haydon's  taking 
up  his  pencil,  and  those  periods  of 
idleness  he  condemns  as  **the  delin- 
quency of  infatuation."  For  our  part, 
we  should  not  be  mclined  to  use  so 
harsh  a  term.  Such  works  as  Haydon 
was  engaged  in  will  not  admit  of  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  application. 
In  their  composition  the  faculties  must 
be  exerted  to  the  utmost,  and  both 
passion  and  imagination  must  be  ex- 
cited. That  is  the  case  alike  with  the 
painter  and  the  poet — ^if  it  is  other- 
wise, the  pictures  of  the  one  and  the 
words  of  the  other  will  be  cold  and 
unsympathetic.  Now  such  a  mood  of 
mind  is  cxceedinglv  exhausting,  and 
moreover  cannot  always  be  assumed 
at  pleasure.  Some  men — ^we  might 
mstance  Schiller — have  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  attempt  to  prolong  this 
excitement ;  for  nature,  whenever 
overtasked,  demands  a  period  of  re- 
pose, or  at  least  a  change  of  exertion. 
We  have  Haydon's  own  authority  for 
the  fact  that  while  engaged  in  com- 
position, he  was  always  under  the 
mfluence  of  strong  emotion.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  frequently 
felt  himself  unable  to  continue— that 
isy  to  raise  himself  to  the  point  of  ele- 


YStion  c^  idea  which  he  had  prenoiniy 
reached.  But  instead  of  uamg  tbese 
intervals  profitably,  he  threw  away 
his  time  dreaming  and  specnlatiiiff, 
until  the  goad  of  necessity  or  the  pri& 
of  conscience  roused  him  to  another 
effort.  And  how  profitless  these  efibrts 
were,  his  lustory  too  plainly  shows. 

We  have  not  thougnt  it  necessary  t» 
attempt,  in  th»  article,  any  ctitiasm  d* 
Haydon  as  a  painter.  In  tmdi,  the 
materials  for  doing  so  are  not  within 
our  reach,  for  his  pictures  are  dispersed 
and  for  the  greatl^r  part  forgotten. 
Nor  can  he  be  szud  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  school ;  for  although  he  numbered 
among  his  pupils  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  and  Sir  Charies  Eastlake,  the 
present  distinguished  President  of  the 
Academy,  the  traces  of  his  style  are 
visible  in  the  works  of  neither  of  these 
eminent  men.  He  wMl  be  remem- 
bered hereafter  rather  ftom  his  enthu- 
siasm— ^we  had  almost  said  fanatidam 
— ^in  the  cause  of  High  Art,  than  on 
account  of  his  worics ;  and  these  vo- 
lumes will  unquestionably  remain^ 
remarkable  in  Ifterature,  as  (he  most 
faithful  record  extant  of  the  miserable 
effects  which  ensue  from  the  misap- 
plication of  genius,  from  abandonment 
of  prudence,  from  defiance  of  pokSc 
opinion,  and  from  the  indulgence  of 
overweening  vanity.  Tliey  ought,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  be  atten- 
tively perused  oy  every  student  of 
art  and  literature ;  for  they  convey 
an  important  lesson,  which  is  not  the 
less  likely  to  have  its  effect  because 
our  sympathies  are  keenly  excited  by 
the  misfortunes,  the  trials,  and  miser- 
able fate  of  tie  man.  May  his  un- 
happy story  be  a  warning  to  those 
who,  proud  in  the  real  or  fancied 
possession  of  genius,  believe  that  no- 
thmg  more  is  required  to  carry  them 
to  the  summit  of  their  ambition — nurjr 
all  such  read  and  ponder,  and  recoil 
from  the  abyss  which  yawns  for  every 
one  who  disregards  the  common 
duties  and  daily  responsibifities  of 
existence  I 
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Switzerland  has  latterly  bocome 
one  of  the  most  commonplace  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  No  matter  that  its 
lakes  are  as  lovely,  its  mountains  as 
magnificent,  its  landscapes  as  beau- 
tiful, and  its  cascades  as  sparkling  as 
they  were  thirty  years  ago ;  it  has  the 
grievous  misfortune  of  being  too  well 
known.  Familiarity  has  begot  indif- 
ference. Switzerland  is  now  little 
more  than  a  baiting  place  on  the  road 
to  Italy  or  the  East  Everybody  has 
visited  it,  and  professes  to  know  it 
by  heart  If  a  railway  were  accom- 
pMshed,  people  would  dart  through  it 
m  a  day,  as  they  do  through  mono- 
tonous Belgium  on  their  way  to  the 
Rhine— caring  to  see  no  more  of  it 
than  they  can  spy  from  the  carriage 
windows.  As  to  Mont  Bbinc,  its 
ascent  is  becoming  quite  an  ordinary 
occurrence;  men  scramble  up  and 
<luwn  it  like  conies  on  a  sandhill,  and 
tme  thinks  of  the  Grands  Mulets  pretty 
much  as  one  used  to  think,  in  the  dear 
departed  davs  of  four-horse  teams  and 
many-coatea  jehus,  of  the  Halfway 
House  <Hi  the  Great  North  Road. 
Switzerland  is  now  visited  (for  its  own 
sake)  only  by  persona  who  are  stinted 
for  time — ^who  cannot  afford  a  tour, 
but  merely  "  a  run,*'  and  who  accord- 
ingiv  scamper  off  to  the  Alps  (as  they 
might  do  to  the  Westmoreland  lakes 
or  Welsh  hills),  the  journey  thither 
being  performable,  thimks  to  steam,  in 
somewhere  about  thirty  hours  from 
London  Bridge.  Rapid  gentlemen, 
who  glory  in  iho  quantity  of  ground 
they  get  over,  who  estimate  the  in- 
terest of  a  tour  by  the  number  of 
leagues  accomplished,  who  have  pass- 
ed a  day  at  Chamouni,  climbed  the 
Rhigt,  visited  the  convent  of  St  Ber- 
nard, written  nonsense  in  visitors' 
books,  and  satisfactorily  settled  in 
their  minds  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  many  excellent  tables-d'h6te 
that  British  gulosity  and  guineas  have 
caused  to  replace  Helvetia's  once 
mmple  and  unsophisticated  hospitality, 
— gentlemen  of  this  class,  who  have 
done  thus  much,  declare  they  know 


the  country  thoroughly,  conader  it 
rather  slow,  and  pack  their  portman- 
teaus for  a  trip  to  the  Antipodes  or  a 
stroll  amidst  Nineveh's  ruins. 

From  the  Andes  to  the  Alps  the 
flight  is  a  far  one.  When  first  wo 
fell  in  with  that  agreeable  writer  and 
accomplished  naturalist,  Dr.  Frederick 
Tschudi,  he  was  fresh  from  Peru,  and 
it  was  the  meritorious  book  his  South 
American  wanderings  suggested  that 
brought  us  acquainted  with  niuL  Since 
that  expedition,  and  probably  during 
many  years  previously  to  it,  he  has 
studied,  and  observed  nearer  home.  Hie 
mountains  of  Ids  native  Switzerland 
have  supplied  him  a  theme  for  one  of 
those  massive  octavos  which  indefati- 
gable Germany  loves  to  produce,  and 
whose  close  print  and  countless  pages 
deter  foreign  readers  unless  the 
author's  name  be  one  that  invites  and 
encourages  them  to  proceed.  That  of 
Dr.  Tschudi  was  associated  in  our 
memory  with  so  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, most  pleasantly  imparted,  that 
we  at  once  and  willingly  plunged  into 
liis  formidable  volume. 

However  well  acquainted  frequent 
\'isits  or  long  residence  may  have 
made  us  with  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  delightful  of  European  lands, 
a  summer's  ramble  amidst  its  moun- 
tsuns  will  assuredly  possess  much  of  the 
charm  of  novelty,  if  performed  after  an 
attentive  perusal  of  Dr.  Tschudi's  re- 
cent publication.  A  summer's  ramble 
— ^not  for  ever  along  high-roads  and 
beaten  tracks,  with  a  luxurious  hotel 
for  the  goal  of  each  day's  journey, 
but — away  in  the  mountains,  with 
a  change  or  two  of  Imen,  and  Dr. 
Tschudi's  book  for  sole  baggage,  and 
with  a  cheerful  resolution  to  be  con- 
tent with  hard  beds  and  shepherd's 
&re.  We  are  much  mistaken,  or  Dr. 
Tschudi  must  have  passed  many  such 
summers,  and  less  clement  seasons 
too — ^must  long  have  been  a  lodger  in 
huts  and  chalets,  and  have  bivouacked 
for  months  together  amidst  Aljnne 
peaks — as  he  once  did  in  Peruvian 
forests — ^in  order  to  accumulate    the 


J)a9  Thierleben  der  Alpenufelt.    By  Frederick  von  TscnuDi,  Member  of  the  Swiss 
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ffreat  store  and  variety  of  corions  m- 
forinatfoD  he  has  brought  together  in 
this  volume.  Some  M  he  may  have 
derived  from  the  numerous  admi- 
rable books  which  Swiss  naturalists 
have  devoted  to  the  beauties  and 
wooders  of  their  native  land.  But  his 
pafires  bear  the  stamp  of  originality, 
and  abound  in  unmistakable'  e\'ideDce 
of  an  enthusiastir  love  of  science,  and 
of  keen  and  intelligent  personal  ob- 
servation. One  of  their  most  striking 
features  is  the  minute  knowle^e  dis- 
played of  the  ways  and  habits  of  crea* 
tures  of  whose  existence  many  per- 
sons are  barely  aware— a  knowledge 
which  can  only  have  been  acquired 
by  long  frequentation  of  their  haimts^ 
and  by  the  most  cautious  watchfulness. 
The  author  of  a  book  like  this  must, 
one  would  think,  have  led  the  life  of 
an  Indian  on  the  war-path — have  ex- 
ercised  the  craft,  and  patience,  and 
vigilance,  the  sflence  and  self-denial 
of  Leatherstocking  on  a  Sioux  trail— 
whilst  watching  tlu)  furred  and  feather- 
ed and  scaly  denizens  of  the  forests,  a& 
eager  to  note  their  aspect  and  peculi- 
arities as  the  wild  warrior  could  be  to 
surprise  foes  and  add  fresh  scalps  to 
his  savage  trophies. 

Dr.  Tschudi  has  made  a  Dantesque 
arrangement  of  his  work,  dividing  it 
into  "  circles,"  whoso  denizens  he  de- 
scribes in  turn.  The  circles  are  the 
Mountain  Region,  the  Alpine  Region, 
the  Snow  Region.  The  first  chapter 
of  each  circle  is  devoted  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  region  described,' 
its  formation,  geology,  climate,  streams 
and  lakes.  A  botanical  chapter  fol- 
lows ;  then  one  is  given  to  the  lower 
animals — ^fish,  insects,  reptiles — and 
others  to  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Each 
circle  is  terminated  by  a  series  of  bio- 
graphies and  delineations  of  particular 
animals,  and  these  are  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  nortions  of  the  book, 
which,  far  from  being  dry  or  abstruse, 
contains  few  scientific  terms  that  are 
not  intelligible  to  all  tolerably  edu- 
cated persons,  and  may  bo  rankea  in  the 
same  cIjiss  to  which  belongs  White's  de- 
lightful Natural  History  of  Selbome. 
The  general  reader  might  be  little  at- 
tracted by  so  extensive  a  work  devoted 
entirely  to  natural  history,  but  Dr. 
Tschudi  is  capable  of  imparting  attrac- 
tion and  interest  to  a  much  drier  subject. 

"The  Alps,"  says  Dr.  Tschudi,  in 


Us  few  prclmniaTy  pages  of  g^ntni 
reflections,  "  are  the  pride  of  the  Swit- 
26r,  who  has  ptantixl  his  home  at  their 
foot.  Their  vicinity  exercises  an  in- 
describable and  extensive  infloence  on 
his  whole  existence.  They  are  in 
some  sort  the  condition  of  bis  notunl 
and  spiritual,  his  social  and  political 
life.  He  loves  them  almost  instinc* 
tively ;  the  most  secret  fibres  of  his 
heart  are  intertwined  with  them; 
when  absent  from  them,  his  longing  is 
incessant  to  return  to  his  beloved 
mountmas.  His  love  for  them  is  per- 
haps greater  than  his  knowledge  of 
their  nature.  Even  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  furrow  is  sought  in 
which  the  locomotive  may  most  easily 
wind  its  way  over  the  lowest  saddle 
of  the  Central  Alps,  and  the  galvanic 
stream  glides  along  the  copper  wire, 
whore  l^autiful  roads  have  long  int^- 
sected  them,  and  thousands  of  tourists 
from  every  part  of  ih^  world  have 
visited  them— e\'en  now  that  the  in- 
defatigable spirit  of  inquiry  of  our 
numerous  great  naturalists  has  sdmu- 
lated  to  a  thousand  fruitful  exped^ 
tions  to  their  lofty  and  glittering  smn- 
mits,  a  deep  mystery  sUll  envelopes 
them."  Thev  compose  an  almost 
unknown  land,  in  the  midst  of  thickly 
peopled  and  highly  civilised  countries. 
Refined  and  prosperous  nations  hav? 
occupied  their  valleys,  and  pushed 
their  way  up  those  lower  steeps  which 
form  the  step  of  transition  from  phun 
to  mountain.  But  at  a  certain  eleva- 
tion they  stop,  and  go  no  farther. 
I  Above  is  the  domain  of  bird  and 
beast,  rarely  intruded  upon>  save  by 
a  stray  hunter  or  by  an  ardent  and 
adventurous  seeker  after  knowledge. 
In  those  lof^y  regions  aie  immense 
tracts  of  mountain,  which  have  never 
echoed  to  a  human  voice,  or  received 
the  print  of  human  foot,  and  whose  ani> 
mal  and  vegetable  life  are  still  totally 
uninvestigated.  "Many  a  valley  in 
the  rugged  recesses  of  the  Upper  Alps 
is  less  known  than  the  coasts  of  the  re- 
motest group  of  islands,  or  than  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi. 
And  not  only  this :  even  the  distncts 
which  we  have  before  our  eyes,  and 
under  our  feet,  have  but  lately  become 
known  to  us ;  we  still  are  but  at  the 
threshold  of  knowledge,  and  few  are 
there  who  earnestly  knock,  and  ve 
admitted." 
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Dr.  Tschudi's  first  circle,  the  moun- 
tain region,  consists  of  the  whole  of 
those  ports  of  Switzerland  which  are 
between  2500  and  4000  feet  above 
iha  level  of  the  sea.  Below  the  former 
elevation  he  does  not  consider  \YiQ 
mountains  to  have  be^n ;  above  the 
hitter  heights  wo  get  mto  the  second 
or  Alpine  circle.  The  first  region  is 
made  up  partly  of  independent  moun- 
tains, whose  height  does  not  exceed 
the  stipulated  4000  feet,  partly  of  the 
broad  flanks  and  slopes  of  loftier  moun- 
tains. It  is  the  region  of  waterfalls. 
The  Jura  is  the  most  important  of 
the  independent  chains  it  comprises. 
Many  of  the  most  charming  parts  of 
Switzerland  are  in  the  horizontal  zone, 
thus  established  between  2500  and 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  con- 
tains beautiful  valleys,  some  manu- 
&cturing  places;  the  high-roads  to 
Italy  traverse  it ;  small  villages,  shep- 
heras*  cottages,  cow  and  sheep  stables, 
are  found  in  even  its  most  elevated 
valleys.  In  summer  it  is  overrun 
by  travellers,  w^andering  in  quest  of 
cascades  and  glaciers ;  in  winter  its 
£ashionable  baths  and  elegant  hotels 
are  closed  or  deserted,  and  it  is  enli- 
vened only  by  the  passage  of  strings  of 
mules  laden  with  merchandise. 

To  us  the  most  attractive  parts  of 
this  book  are  those  where  wo  find  the 
author  wandering  in  the  woodlands, 
communing  with  the  brute  creation, 
and  unostentatiously  displaying  his 
rare  familiarity  with  slyvan  sights  and 
sounds.  It  is  with  reference  to  tliose 
chapters,  and  not  to  his  geological  and 
meteorolo^cal  dissertations,  that  we 
have  more  particularly  taken  up  his 
work;  but  before  walking  with  him 
into  the  woods,  we  are  tempted  to 
abridge  two  curious  and  interesting 
pages,  relating  to  the  hollows  and 
caverns  frequently  found  in  the  Alps. 
The  worthy  naturalist's  German  is 
occasionally  as  rugged  .is  the  rocks  he 
writes  about,  and  we  must  aim  rather 
at  giving  its  spirit  thaiT  at  rigidly 
rendering  its  letter. 

"Throughout  the  whole  Alpine  land," 
he  says,  "hollows  are  numerous,  and 
often  of  very  interesting  appear- 
ance. They  assume  the  most  various 
forms — ^gentle  recesses  of  cliffs,  with 
overhanging  roofs,  regular  closed  grot- 
toes or  caves,  which  the  Bernese  Ober- 
knders  call  ^Balm;'  ravine-like  hol- 


lows ending  in  rocky  vaults,  or  com- 
municating with  yet  deeper  clefls  and 
crevices ;  and  finally,  passages  broken 
through  the  mountains  from  daylight 
to  daylight  With  ^ese  hollows  tra- 
dition associates  many  pious  remi- 
niscences of  saints  and  missionaries, 
and  hero  and  there  a  chapel  or  hermi- 
tage is  still  to  be  found  in  their  vici- 
nity. The  mterior  of  these  rocky 
dwellings  is  often  of  singular  confor- 
mation, including  narrow  galleries, 
deep  and  gloomy  pools  of  water,  and 
unexplored  precipices,  sinking  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  into  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain.  In  some  are  found, 
as  signs  that  m  former  times  they  were 
used  as  hiding-places  by  fugitives,  or 
as  dwellings  oy  banditti,  Roman  and 
ancient  Gorman  coins ;  in  others,  petri- 
fied bones  or  shell-fish ;  in  others,  again, 
rounded  fragments  of  serpentine  and 
of  other  descriptions  of  stone  not 
proper  to  the  mountain;  remains  of 
beasts  of  prey,  which  for  centuries 
have  been  extinct  in  those  regions; 
and  finally — ^this  especially  in  the 
Jura — masses  of  snow  and  ice  that 
never  melt  Most  of  them  have  an 
internal  coating  of  stalactites.  Almost 
more  remarkable  than  these  caverns 
are  the  wind-holes^  everywhere  found 
in  the  mountain8---^eep  narrow  clefts 
m  the  rock,  which  sometimes  have, 
and  sometimes  have  not,  an  u^per 
exit.  In  fine  summer  weather,  a 
strong  and  very  cold  wind  issues  from 
them ;  in  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the 
air  rushes  into  them,  and  their  tem- 
perature is  higher  than  that  without 
Such  wind-holes  are  very  numerous  in 
the  Alps.  .  .  .  The  cow-keepers 
use  them  as  dairies.  They  are  not 
vdthout  influence  upon  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  When  not  taken  pos- 
session of  by  man,  they  are  frequently 
taken  advantage  of  by  a  fox  or  mar- 
mot, for  one  of  the  several  entrances 
to  his  earth.  Plants  will  not  thrive 
at  their  entrance  or  in  their  vicinity, 
witli  the  exception  of  some  few  dark 
mosses  and  lichens.  Upon  the  same 
natural  laws  with  these  wind-holes, 
depends  the  existence  of  the  vast 
and  wonderful  ice-caverns  wliich  are 
found  in  the  mountains  far  below 
the  snow-line,  and  which  contain, 
for  many  months  together,  some- 
tunes  the  whole  year  through,  huge 
masses  of  ice.    We  may  cite  the  ice- 
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eayern  of  Si  George,  sitaate  near 
Rollo,  2562  feet  above  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  on  a  shelf  of  the  foremost 
range  of  the  Jura,  which  contains 
some  2000  hundredweight  of  ice,  and 
where  it  freezes  even  in  summer; 
also  the  greatest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent of  all  known  ice-caverns,  the 
sheep-hole  on  the  lake  of  Thun,  in  a 
cliff  1500  feet  high,  6604  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  penetrating  deep  into 
the  mountain,  and  containing  the 
strangest  formations  of  ice.  Notwith- 
standing its  uninviting  aspect,  shep- 
herds and  cowherds  take  refuge  within 
it  in  stormy  or  very  hot  weather,  and 
it  not  unfrequently  affords  shelter  to 
a  thousand  head  of  sheep." 

Quitting  inanimate  for  animate  ob- 
jects, Dr.  Tschudi  enumerates  the  ver- 
tebnils  found  in  Switzerland.  Besides 
domestic  animals,  he  estimates  them 
at  about  430  kinds,  of  which  fifty  are 
mammalia,  thirty-two  amphibia,  forty- 
two  fish,  and  no  less  than  310  du- 
ferent  kinds  of  birds.  The  position 
of  Switzerland,  midway  between  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe,  makes  it 
a  place  of  rendezvous  for  many  foreign 
birds,  seen  but  rarely,  or  for  short 
seasons.  '*  Strange  guests  often  come 
to  us,"  says  the  doctor,  "now  from 
the  icebergs  of  the  North  Sea,  then 
from  the  hot  plains  of  Egypt  Ducks 
and  divers,  geese  and  sea-mews,  from 
the  polar  redons,  meet  the  African 
flamingo,  the  Egyptian  ibis,  the  purple 
heron  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  sea- 
swallow  from  the  Caspian.  Many  of 
these  are  merely  casual  visitors — ^birds 
that  have  been  scared,  disturbed  when 
brooding,  or  that  have  lost  their  way, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  flock  of  2130  peli- 
cans  that  appeared  on  the  Bodensee  in 
the  year  1768."  Upon  the  other  hand, 
in  autumn  occur  regular  and  system- 
atic changes  of  quarters,  numbers  of 
Wrks  flying  south,  to  seek  the  warmer 
climates  of  Italy  and  Africa,  whilst 
others  come  from  the  north,  well 
pleased  to  winter  in  Switzerland. 
Spring  dismisses  the  strangers,  .and 
brings  back  the  emigrants.  Of  these, 
however,  but  few  return  to  their  old 
accustomed  copses,  woods,  and  valleys. 
Some  have  sunk  under  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey,  more  have  been  carried 
off  by  birds  of  prey;  the  greatest 
number  have  fallen  victims  to  man. 
Dr.  Tachttdi  is  indignant  at  the  furious 


war  waged  in  Italy  upon  fab  feathered 
songsters  and  favourites.  *^  Not  only 
snipes,  quails,  thrashes,  pigeons,  and 
suchlike  birds,  are  taken,  but  the 
friendly  swaUow,  so  respected  in  oer 
country;  linnets,  nightingales,  little 
dnging- birds  of  all  kin&,  are  un- 
ceasingly assailed,  during  their  pas- 
sage through  the  land  of  citrons,  witli 
net  and  gun,  by  young  and  old  of 
all  classes  —  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
priests,  and  nobles.  At  Bergamo,  Ve- 
rona, Chiavenna,  Brescia,  millions  of 
buds  are  annually  taken  —  for  the 
most  part  creatures  winch  no  one  in 
Switzerland  would  dream  of  injuring, 
but  which  we  rather  cherish  for  t& 
sake  of  theur  beautiful  notes.  Therefore 
is  it  that  Italy,  the  kind  of  music  and 
song,  is  so  extraordinarily  poor  in 
singing-bmls.  The  same  is  the  case  io 
the  canton  of  Tessin,  which  has  loi^ 
been  infected  with  the  Italian  bloo£ 
thirstiness,  and  where  even  sparrows 
are  scarce.  From  Tessin  and  the  Vil- 
telme  tiie  birdcatchers  advance  to  the 
St  Gothard,  and  to  the  mountains  of 
tiie  Grisons,  to  intercept  the  friendly 
little  creatures  upon  the  very  frontier 
with  theur  treacherous  nets.  There- 
fore has  there  been  for  some  time  re- 
marked in  Switzerland  a  growing  and 
alanning  diminution  in  me  numbers 
of  the  insectivorous  birds.  "Die  canton 
of  Tessin  is  much  more  injured  than 
benefited  by  its  birdcatchers.  Fifteen 
hundred  shooting  licenses  (w*hich  there 
cost  but  a  franc  apiece)  are  annually 
issued;  but  birdcatching  with  nets, 
snares,  lime,  traps,  owte,  and  even 
with  great  fowling-floors  (Rocdi)^  is 
free  to  all.  Beyond  the  Monte  Cenere, 
a  single  rocciaaore  will  often  take,  upon 
a  fine  October  day,  1500  small  birds. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  great  is 
the  loss  of  tune  and  Ifibour  for  a  coon- 
try  which,  in  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry, is  so  far  behindhand,  and  how 
prejudicial  an  influence  this  wholesale 
slaughter  must  have  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  In  German  Swit- 
zerland, upon  the  other  hand,  Ixrd- 
catching  is  very  little  practised,  and 
only  j^;ainst  a  few  sorts  of  finches  and 
thrushes  ;  and  shooting  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  large  game,— 
pigeons,  fieldfares,  and  biras  of  prej. 
Small  birds  are  left  tolerably  unmo- 
lested; the  swallows  are  guarded  by 
the  popular  piety,  and  only  the  other 
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day  (1852)  a  law  for  their  protection 
was  published  in  the  canton  of  Vand." 
The  doctor*s  disgost  at  the  whole- 
sale bird-slaughter  on  the  Italian 
frontier  of  Switzerland,  is  not  to  be 
attributed  merely  to  a  naturalist's 
sympathy  with  the  sweet-throated 
objects  of  his  study,  and  companions 
of  his  solitary  rambles.  Of  all  ani- 
mals, birds  are  those  which  most  con- 
tribnte  to  the  cheerfulness  of  nature. 
How  strongly  one  feels  this  during  a 
long  walk  through  a  lonely  country ! 
Quadrupeds  fly  and  hide  themselves 
at  our  approach ;  only  now  and  then 
we  see  a  hare  scudding  away  in  the 
distance,  or  a  saucy  squirrel  perched 
upon  a  bough  high«over  our  head ;  as 
we  walk  by  the  river-side,  the  trout 
splashes  out  of  the  water,  fly-catching 
intent  But  all  these  creatures  are 
mute,  shy,  and  rarely  seen,  whilst 
birds  are  all  around  us,  twittering  in 
the  bushes  by  our  side,  flashing  3icir 
plumage  in  the  sunbeams,  warbling 
m  the  trees  we  walk  under,  and  carol- 
ling high  aloft  in  the  clouds.  How 
deadly  dull  the  forest  and  mountain 
would  be  without  them !  Such,  doubt- 
less, have  often  been  Dr.  Tschudi's 
thoughts  when  he  walked  forth  alone 
to  gather  knowledge  on  nature's  page, 
and  they  would  suffice  to  explain  his 
vexation  with  the  birdcatchers.  We 
turn,  for  another  and  more  practical 
reason,  to  his  chapter  on  the  lower 
animals,  and  to  his  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  myriads  of  insects  which 
the  flrst  breath  of  the  Fan*  calls  into 
existence.  Many  of  these  insects  are 
extremely  hurtful  to  vegetation,  and 
do  great  damage  to  flelds  and  gar- 
dens, even  when  decimated  by  the 
birds  whose  nourishment  they  com- 
pose. The  May-bug,  especiidly,  ap- 
pears in  the  northern  valleys  of  the 
central  Alps  in  prodigious  swarms, 
resembling,  and  as  noxious  as,  the 
flights  of  locusts  that  afllict  more 
southerly  lands.  And  if  the  purvey- 
ors of  Italian  epicures,  whom,  it  ap- 
pears, nothing  less  than  roast  linnets 
and    nightingale  ragout   will    satisfy. 


are  allowed  to  continue  their  work  of 
devastation  among  the  small  birds  of 
Switzerland,  the  tunes  are  likely  soon 
to  become  good  for  beetle  and  cater- 
pillar, and  extremely  unfavourable  to 
Helvetian  gardeners  and  fanners.  One 
of  the  modes  of  birdcatching  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Tschudi — ^namely,  by  means 
of  owls — ^is  curious  and  peculiar.  He 
describes  it  in  another  place.  The 
sort  of  owl  most  used  by  tlie  fowler 
(Strix  passerind)  is  found  in  the 
woods  of  Tessin,  where  it  bears  the 
name  of  civeila  piccola.  He  is  do- 
mesticated in  the  houses,  catches 
mice,  eats  fruit  and  polenta.  The 
birdcatchers  take  him  out  into  the 
fields,  and  set  him  upon  a  one-legged 
stool,  with  a  padded  top.  A  long 
string  is  fastened  to  his  leg,  and  occa- 
sionally pulled,  which  makes  him 
jump  about  and  play  all  manner  of 
comical  antics.  Round  about  are 
decoy-birds,  and  sticks  spread  with 
bird-lime.  The  small  birds  come  in 
flocks  to  see  the  fun,  settle  on  the 
sticks,  and  are  caught  —  redbreasts, 
yellow-hammers,  wrens,  wagtails, 
hedge-sparrows,  thrushes  of  various 
kinds,  &c.,  &c.  The  finch  family 
alone  we  said  to  be  too  knowing  to 
be  thus  entrapped.  They  keep  up  a 
great  noise,  but  at  a  pruaent  distancQ. 
This  mode  of  bird-snaring  is  followed 
from  July  to  November,  and  the 
Tcssinees,  who  seem  to  be  a  commu- 
nity of  bmicatchers,  travel  into  other 
cantons  to  practise  it.  In  Germany 
the  large  screech-owl  (Sirix  bubo) — 
which  in  Switzerland  is  carried  about 
in  a  box,  and  shown  as  a  pretext  to 
beg  for  batzen — ^is  used  as  a  decoy  for 
carrion  birds.  The  sportsman  tics 
him  to  a  peg  in  the  ground,  and  hides 
himself  near  at  hand  in  a  low  hut, 
covered  with  turf  and  provided  with 
loopholes.  Soon  there  is  a  great  ga- 
thering of  crows,  magpies,  hawks, 
kites,  &c.,  which  come  croaking  and 
screaming  around,  and  are  easily  shot. 
"The  mountain  region  of  Switzer- 
land," says  Dr.  Tschudi,  in  one  of  the 
many  pleasing    passages  of  this  vo- 


•  The  hot  south  wind,  which,  when  it  Bets  in,  usually  in  early  spring,  melts  the 
snow  and  ice  with  magical  rapidity.  In  the  Grindlewald  it  often  melts,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  hours,  a  bed  of  snow  more  than  two  feet  thick.  ^  Its  agency  in  this 
respect  is  far  more  rapid  and  poweiful  than  tliat  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  upper  Swiss 
valleys  there  is  no  proper  spring  until  it  comes — just  as  in  autumn,  in  many  parts  of 
the  Swiss  lowlands^  it  is  deemed  indispensable  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  grape. 
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lume,  '^possesses  no  kinds  of  birds 
quite  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  do 
not  also  Appear  in  the  corresponding 
regions  of  adjacent  lands,  and  not 
many  kinds  that  do  not,  at  least 
ooeasionally,  show  themselves  in  the 
plain.*  The  greater  number,  espe- 
cially of  the  smaller  birds,  alternate 
between  the  hUl  and  the  mountain 
regions,  and  in  winter  gladly  seek  the 
tieTds,  forests,  and  bushes  of  the  low- 
lands and  of  the  mild  valleys.  But 
their  sweetest  song,  their  summer 
joys,  their  merriest  time,  are  in  the 
mountains.  There  they  live  like  rich 
gentlemen,  who,  in  the  fine  season, 
;  repair  to  their  country-houses.  Their 
I  table  is  ever  spread,  and  their  perch 
'  ready ;  their  friends  are  ever  at  hand 
'•  to  sport  and  rejoice  with  them.  There 
t  is  a  peculiarity  about  their  jubilation 
;  in  their  mountain  forests.  No  night- 
•  ingale  pipes  her  melodious  notes,  sel- 
:  dom  a  linnet  is  heard,  rarely  that 
'  capital  singer,  the  black-headed  tit- 
mouse— and  yet  wood  and  rock  re- 
sound again  with  the  joyous  concert 
True  it  is  that  good-will,  and  joyous, 
gushing  vitality,  often  atone  for  the 
absence  of  natural  harmony  and  artis- 
tic skill.  Before  tlie  rosy  mists  of 
morning  have  announced  the  sun's 
approach — often  before  even  a  light 
tint  in  the  east  has  indicated  its  point 
of  rising,  and  whilst  the  stars  still 
glitter  brightly  in  the  dark  blue  sky— 
a  low  rumbling  noise  is  heard,  issuing 
from  a  tall  old  fir ;  tlien  follow  chat- 
tering clapping  notes,  growing  quicker 
and  quicker ;  and  finally,  a  long  string 
of  hissing  sounds,  like  the  whetting 
or  sharpening  of  a  blade.  It  is  the 
heAhcock's  coupling  time.  With  dis- 
torted eyes  he  trips  and  dances  about 
upon  his  bough,  whilst  in  the  bushes 
below  the  hens  quietly  repose,  and 
respectfully  behold  the  foolish  capers 
of  their  lord  and  master.  He  is  not 
long  left  to  enliven  the  forest  alone. 
Some  marsh-birds  \ti  the  neighbouring 
reeds  have  been  piping  ever  since 
midnight,  and  become  zealous  in  their 
song,  now  that  the  sun  approaches. 
Then  the    blackbird    awakes,  shakes 


the  dew  from  the  glossy  sable  of  lib 
plumage,  whets  liia  bill  against  the 
l>ough,  and  hops  higher  up  m  the 
mai^o-tree,  almost  i¥ondeiing  to  find 
that  twilight  is  becoming  daylight, 
and  that  the  forest  still  sleeps.  INnce, 
thrice,  he  sends  a  summoas,  over  the 
tree  tops,  across  to  the  opposite 
mountain,  and  down  into  the  vallej, 
on  whose  brooks  thin  ban||p  of  vapour 
rest  Then  he  puts  forth,  with  might 
^d  fire,  his  magnificent  notes,  alter- 
nately gay  and  plaintive,  and  rouses 
the  whole  woodland  region  into  life. 
The  cuckoo's  musical  call  resounds 
afar  in  the  forest  Thin  blue  columns 
of  smoke  issue  from  the  cottage  chiin- 
neys  in  the  valley ;« there  is  bau-kingof 
dogs  in  the  farmyards  and  the  tink- 
ling of  a  cow-bell ;  the  birds  rise  from 
bushes,  grass,  and  rocks,  and  soar 
upon  ihe  wing,  to  see  the  sun,  xmd  to 
praise  kind  Mother  Nature,  who  has 
once  more  sent  them  the  cheerful 
light  Many  a  poor  little  flutterer 
rejoices  that  the  anxious,  dangerous 
night  is  past.  He  sat  upon  a  twig, 
his  head  buried  in  his  feathers,  when 
by  the  starlight  he  saw  a  forest-owl 
fly  noiselessly  through  the  trees  in 
search  of  prey.  The  rock-marten 
came  from  the  valley,  the  ermine 
from  the  cliff,  the  pine-martin  de- 
scended from  his  squirrel's  nest,  the 
fox  prowled  amongst  the  bushes.  All 
these  the  bird  had  seen.  On  the  tree, 
in  the  air,  on  the  ground— destruction 
was  all  around  him.  Many  weary 
hours  had  he  sat  out,  not  daring  to 
stir,  protected  and  concealed  by  a  few 
younff  beech-leaves.  How  gladly  he 
now  leaps  forth,  and  extols  Uie  safety 
of  life,  and  the  protection  of  light! 
The  chafhnch  sounds  his  dear  and 
powerful  notes,  the  redbreast  sings  on 
the  summit  of  the  larch,  the  greenfinch 
in  the  alder-bush,  the  yellow-ham- 
mer and  redfinch  in  the  underwood. 
The  flaxfinch,  the  titmouse,  the  gold- 
en-crested and  the  common  wren, 
exert  their  various  voices;  the  ring- 
dove coos,  the  woodpecker  taps  at  his 
tree.  But  above  all  these  cheerful 
sounds  are  heard  the  potent  vok»  of 


•  Hugelgebict,  or  hill-district.  Although  he  devotes  his  book  to  the  three 
upper  circlea,  Dr.  Tsehudi  establishes  in  his  mind,  and  occasionally  refers  to, 
a  fourth — the  hill  or  hillock  district,  below  the  2500  feet  above  the  sea  at  which 
he  considers  the  mountainB  to  begin.  There  can  be  little  difference  between  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  this  lowest  circle  and  those  of  the  plain  itself 
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the  mistie^bird,  the  melodious  notes 
of  the  tree-lark,  and  the  inimitable 
chant  of  the  thrush.  What  a  morn- 
ing concert  in  those  green  glades  V* 

And  what  a  pretty  bit  of  sylvan 
description  is  this,  showing  a  hearty 
love  of  nature,  and  close  observation 
of  her  ways !  Dr.  Tschudi  has  invited 
himself  to  pass  the  day  with  the  birds, 
and  he  av^Is  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  observe  and  note  down  the  de- 
tails of  their  domestic  life,  like  some  im- 
pertinent foreigner  whom  a  hospitable 
country  gentleman  has  invited  to  pass 
a  week  at  "The  Grange,"  and  who 
requites  the  courtesy  by  printing  ihe 
minutest  particulars  of  his  host^s 
housekeeping.  But  the  most  suscep- 
tible bird  could  find  nothing  offensive 
in  the  doctor's  revelations.  It  is  hard 
to  say  how  he  managed  to  observe, 
without  alarming,  his  feathered  en- 
tertainers. He  must  have  covered 
himself  with  leaves,  or  Iain  for  hours 
verdu  beneath  a  bush,  suppressing  his 
oreath  till  his  presence  was  forgotten, 
or  till  ho  was  taken  for  part  of  the 
landscape,  for  a  log  or  a  fossil-r-for  ho 
had  to  do  with  a  timorous  race,  easily 
panic-stricken  and  silenced.  Sudden- 
ly chirping  and  piping,  smging,  coo- 
ing and  hammering,  all  ceased  at 
once.  Thev  were  replaced  hj  the 
hoarse  and  hungry  cry  of  the  ptgeon- 
hawk,  hovering  ominously  over  the 
wood,  whose  melodious  denizens  bu- 
ried themselves,  mute  and  trembling, 
in  its  deepest  foliage.  The  peril  past^ 
they  again  emerged,  recommenced 
roulades  and  trills  that  a  Grisi  might 
envy,  and  industriously  sought  their 
breakfast  —  benies,  insects,  seeds. 
Thus  passes  the  morning,  in  song 
and  banqueting;  hot  noon  is  the 
silent  time  in  the  forest,  when  its 
denizens  take  their  siesta,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  indefatigable  war- 
blers, whom  nothing  will  silence. 
Towards  evening  the  choir  is  again 
active,  but  the  concert  lacks  some- 
what of  the  vigour  and  freshness  of 
the  morning's  performance.  It  is  a 
farewell  to  light — ^which  the  other 
welcomed.  Night  falls,  and  once 
more  the  stillness  is  only  broken  by 
the  hooting  of  owls,  and  the  heavy 
circling  of  3ie  bat. 

Of  this  last-named  singular  animal, 
the  Imk  between  bird  and  beast.  Dr. 
Tschudi  discourses  at  some   length, 


^ving  curious  results  of  his  observa- 
tions of  their  habits,  and  taking  occa- 
sion to  animadvert  on  the  unaccount- 
able repugnance  entertained  by  men 
for  certain  animals,  which  they  perse- 
cute as  foes,  when  they  ought  to  fa- 
vour and  foster  them  as  useful  friends. 
He  had  already  touched  on  this  point 
when  talking  of  the  Swiss  snakes.  On 
the  subject  of  bats  ho  writes  as  fol- 
lows: **Thoy  are  the  owls  amongst 
mammalia;  like  them  they  are  dismal, 
nocturnal,  carnivorous  creatures,  un- 
amiable  and  shy.  Our  naturalists  are 
probably  still  far  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  them,  their  secret  abodes 
and  nocturnal  habits  rendering  this 
very  difficult  to  attain.  And  in  this 
respect  natural  history  receives  small 
aid  from  man,  who  loathes  the  bat, 
because  he  does  not  know  that  it  is 
his  benefactor;  kills  it  when  he  can, 
and  throws  it  away.  Strange  it  is 
that  man  has  such  a  profound  aver- 
sion and  almost  invincible  horror  for 
many  animals  which  are  positively 
useful  and  no  way  injurious !  H!e 
shuns  and  persecutes  toads  and  liz- 
ards, which  destroy  so  many  locusts, 
warms,  spiders,  flies,  and  snails ;  blind 
worms  and  snakes,  which  rid  him  of 
vermin  and  of  mice ;  moles,  owls,  and 
bats,  which  are  his  true  benefactors, 
and  should  be  carefully  protected. 
The  last  named  are,  like  swallows, 
active  destroyers  of  insects,  and  de- 
vour millions  of  beetles,  injurious  wa- 
ter insecti^,  tree-caterpUlars,  cabbage- 
butterflies,  night-moths,  and  May- 
bu^,  and  crunch,  with  their  numerous 
and  extremely  sharp  teeth,  even  the 
hard-winged  dung-beetle.  Certamly 
they  have  not  the  agreeable  aspect  or 
the  amiable  mannei-s  of  canaries  or 
goldfinches;  they  are  wild  and  fierce, 
and  ready  enough  to  open  their  wide 
red  gullets  against  the  head  of  man. 
They  are  hard  to  tame,  and,  when  hold 
captive,  usually  refuse  all  nourish- 
ment Their  musky  smell,  the  thin 
oily  skin  of  their  wings,  their  tawny 
hair,  their  hissing  and  grumbling,  their 
little  tail  and  their  claws,  are  not  par- 
ticulariy  attractive ;  but  one  might  for- 
give them  all  that,  and  leave  them  in 
peace,  inasmuch  as  they  do  great  and 
good  service.  Popular  superstition 
classes  them  as  venomous,  with  toads, 
frog^  and  snakes.  They  are  just  as 
little  80  as  any  of  these,  and  have  not 
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the  abeard  passion  attributed  to  them 
of  flying  into  people's  hair.  Weasels 
and  polecats,  martens  and  dogs,  and 
.  especially  owls,  tiieir  sworn  foes,  per- 
secute them  sufficiently,  to  prevent 
their  numbers  ever  becoming  trouble- 
some to  man,  though  he  should  leave 
them  unmolested. 

"In  winter  we  see  no  bats^  un- 
less by  chance  upon  extraordinarily 
warm  evenings,  and  people  often  ask 
what  becomes  of  them  in  the  cold  sea- 
son. Were  they  birds,  they  would 
fly  southwards;  were  they  proper 
quadrupeds,  they  would  dig  holes  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  cold:  as 
it  is,  their  only  resource  is  to  seek 
warm  hiding-places.  Moreover,  in- 
sects, their  habitual  food,  disappear 
in  winter  time.  So,  as  soon  as  frost 
sets  in,  they  look  for  caves,  sheltered 
clefts  in  the  rocks,  old  chimneys,  and 
other  shelter  of  the  same  kind,  hook 
themselves  on  to  the  wall  with  the 
thumbs  of  their  fore-feet,  one  over  the 
other,  and  sleep  until  the  warmth  of 
spring  again  awakes  them.  The  blood 
circulates  slowly  through  their  little 
bodies;  stabbing,  burning  or  cutting 
occasions  them  convulsions,  but  docs 
not  awaken  them  from  their  winter 
torpidity.  Taken  into  a  warm  place, 
they  gradually  awaken.  Their  vitality 
ia  in  some  respects  very  tenacious, 
in  others  easily  destroyed:  thus  the 
slightest  bodily  injury  kills  them,  but 
they  resist  for  a  very  long  time  the 
action  of  electricity  and  of  the  air- 
pump,  and  can  endure  hunger  longer 
than  any  other  of  the  mammalia." 
Dr.  Tschudi  gives  some  other  curious 
^  details  of  these  animals,  but  we  omit 
them  in  order  to  ascend  with  him  into 
the  Alpine  region,  and  observe  a  class 
of  birds  very  different  from  any  as  yet 
referred  to.  In  the  Oberland,  some 
thousand  feet  higher  than  we  have 
hitherto  been,  we  come  upon  the  eagle 
and  the  vulture.  There  the  osprey 
soars  over  summits  twelve  thousand 
feet  high,  or  is  seen,  at  a  less  elevfu 
tion,  bearing  away  a  lamb  or  a  hiu-e 
to  his  hungry  eaglets  in  thehr  inacces- 
dble  eyrie.  S<^rcely  anything  that 
runs  or  flies  is  safe  from  his  clutches. 
He  overtakes  the'  swiftest  birds, 
snatches  their  prey  from  hawk  and 
falcon,  and  will  carry  oflT  a  dog,  a  fox, 
or  a  badger,  as  readily  as  a  kid  ^or  a 
barn-door  fowL     It  has  been  some- 


times denied  that  this  kind  of  eagle 
carries  off  jchildren,  but  he  is  unques- 
tionably strong  enou^  and  courage- 
ous enough  to  do  so,  and  Dr.  Tschudi 
vouches  for  one  painful  case  of  the 
kind  as  having  occurred  in  ^he  Gri- 
sons.  "In  a  mountain  village,  an 
osprey  darted  upon  a  chUd  of  two 
years  old  and  bore  it  off.  The  father 
came  running  up  at  the  cries  of  the 
infant,  and  followed  the  robber  into 
the  rocks.  The  burthen  being  rather 
a  heavy  one,  he  succeeded,  after  great 
exertions,  in  making  the  eagle  resign 
its  prey.  But  the  poor  cluld's  eyes 
had  been  hacked  out,  and  it  soon  died. 
Long  did  the  father  lie  in  wait  for 
the  murderer,  which  was  continually 
hovering  about  that  neighbourhood, 
and  at  last  he  caught  htm  alive  in  a 
fox-trap.  In  his  eagerness  and  fury 
he  laid  hold  of  his  prize  so  imprudently 
that  the  bird  wounded  him  severely 
with  his  beak  and  with  the  foot  that 
was  free.  Some  neighbours  came  up 
and  killed  the  eagle  with  sticks."  The 
village  of  Eblingen,  by  the  lake  of 
Bricnz  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  ia 
celebrated  for  its  eagle  hunts.  About 
a  league  from  it,  in  a  very  wild  and 
beautiful  part  of  the  mountains,  is  a 
favourite  abiding-place  of  the  ospreys, 
where  they  love  to  sit  upon  the 
sunny  side  of  inacx^essible  peaks,  and 
look  out  over  the  great  valleys  of  the 
lakes.  The  Eblinger  hunters  wage 
perpetual  war  against  them,  and  at- 
tract them  to  the  neighbourhood  as  an 
angler  ^und-baits  for  fish,  by  hang- 
ing dead  cattle  and  other  carrion  to 
the  trees.  This  is  in  summer ;  and  as 
the  eagle  can  then  usually  get  better 
food,  he  often  disdains  the  garbage. 
In  winter  the  hunters  place  their  baits 
upon  the  ground,  securing  them  with 
wooden  pegs.  Roasted  cats  are  the  best 
bait  TTie  eagle  cannot  rise  from  the 
flat  ground  so  rapidly  as  he  can  fly  off  a 
more  elevated  perch;  and  moreover, 
when  he  once  settles  doi^Ti  to  a  repast, 
he  often  remains  for  hours  at  it*  The 
baits  are  so  placed  as  to  be  visible, 
through  fleld-glasses,  from  the  village 
below.  The  hunters,  with  whom  this 
kind  of  sport  is  a  passion,  are  con- 
tinually at  their  windows,  watching 
the  snare.  When  they  see  an  eagle 
settle  down  to  his  food,  they  set  out, 
and  although  they  have  a  full  league  to 
climb  through  bushes  and  ovor  rock^s 
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the  IM  seldom  escapes  them.  The 
highly  picturesque  vicinity  of  Ebliu- 
gen  is  disfigured,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
traveller  who  wanders  thither,  bv  such 
tinpleasing  sights  as  a  putria  goat 
hanging  from  a  tree  and  dangling  in 
the  wind;  here  a  horse^s  head,  par- 
tially picked,  and  there  a  half-eaten 
cat  The  strength  of  this  kind  of 
eagle  is  veij  considerable.  One  was 
known  to  ny  away  with  a  fox-trap, 
weighing  eight  pounds,  in  which  he 
had  been  caught.  But  a  more  power- 
ful and  formidable,  although  a  less  in- 
telligent and  kingly  bird,  is  the  lim- 
mergeier  or  vulture— the  condor  of 
European  mountains,  and  unquestion- 
ably the  most  remarkable  feathered 
inhabitant  of  the  Alps.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chapters  relating  to  the 
chamois  and  chamois-hunters,  the  one 
allotted  to  the  vulture  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  Dr.  Tschudi's  book.  Con- 
cerning this  largest  of  European  birds 
of  prey  naturalists  knew  little  until 
very  recently.  The  great  Buffon  him- 
self confounded  it  with  the  condor. 
The  Swiss  naturalist  Steinmiiller  was 
the  first  who  gave  a  good  account  of 
it;  others  followed  and  extended 
their  researches  farther,  but  much  yet 
remains  to  be  ascertained.  In  the 
book  before  us  Dr.  Tschudi  has  made 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  obscene  and  dangerous 
Irird,  of  which  he  relates  numerous 
anecdotes,  partly  the  result  of  personal 
observation,  partly  derived  from  expe- 
rienced hunters  and  scientific  friends. 
We  will  give  the  cream  of  two  or  throe 
pages. 

"The  internal  construction  of  this 
gigantic  bird  is  most  peculiar.  The 
muscles  of  the  breast  are  extraordina- 
rily large  and  strong ;  the  long  bones, 
hollow  as  in  other  birds,  become  fill- 
ed, by  the  action  of  the  lungs,  with 
air,  which,  being  warm,  is  specifically 
lighter  than  the  external  atmosphere, 
and  faciUtates  the  bird's  flight.  Hb 
digestive  organs  are  sin^lariy  power- 
ful. His  acrid  gastric  juice  corrodes 
and  disposes  of  the  largest  bones. 
When  one  of  these  binfa  is  killed, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  astounds 
everybody.  Thus  in  one  vulture  was 
found  a  tox*s  rib,  16  inches  long,  the 
entire  tail  of  a  fox,  the  hind  leg  of  a 
hare,  several  shoulder-blade  Dones, 
and  a  ball  of  hair.    The  greatest  dich 


covery  of  this  kind,  however,  was  Id 
the  stomach  of  the  vulture  killed  by  Dr. 
Schinz:  it  contained  the  large  hip- 
bone of  a  cow,  a  chamois  shin  bone 
6^  inches  long,  and  a  half-digested  rib 
of  the  same  anunal,  numerous  smaller 
bones,  a  quantity  of  hair,  and  a  heath- 
cock's  claws.  The  gastric  juice  de- 
composes the  bones  by  strata  or  layers, 
so  as  to  get  from  them  the  nutritive 
gelatine,  whilst  the  dead  chalky  part 
passes  away.  By  this  organisation, 
Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  has  restricted 
the  mischief  the  vulture  might  other- 
wise do.  For  if  tiiis  great  need  of 
nourishment  had  to  be  satisfied  by 
masses  of  flesh,  not  only  would  the 
bird  often  die  of  hunger,  but  he  would 
exterminate  all  the  game  in  the  upper 
Alps.  He  digests  &e  thick  hoofs  of 
calves  and  cows ;  and  the  gastric  juice 
continues  its  operation  even  after 
death."  Thus,  in  a  vulture  shot  in  the 
act  of  devouring  a  fox,  and  opened 
three  days  afterwards,  the  fox's  head 
was  found  in  the  usual  state  of  diges- 
tive fermentation — a  remarkable  ex- 
ample,  says  Dr.  Tschudi,  of  independ- 
ence  of  action  between  heart  and 
stomach. 

The  habits  of  the  Alpine  vulture  are 
not  such  as  to  render  their  observa- 
tion an  easy  or  a  very  safe  occupation. 
In  the  morning  he  usually  flies  ^off  to 
the  place  where  he  last  found  a  meal, 
and,  suspending  himself  at  a  great 
height,  examines  his  huntuig-ground. 
His  scent  and  sight  are  alike  excel- 
lent, and  he  detects  his  prey  a  league 
off.  Below  him  the  Alpine  animals 
graze  and  repose,  unsuspicious  of  the 
fatal  cloud  overhanging  them.  Sud- 
denly the  vulture  folds  his  wings,  and 
falls  like  a  shot  upon  his  victim.  If 
this  be  a  small  animal — a  dog,  a  lamb, 
a  badger,  a  hare — he  perhaps  carries 
it  off;  larger  prey  he  is  fain  to  devour 
upon  the  spot ;  for  this  bbd's  strength 
lies  less  in  bis  feet  and  claws  than  in 
his  wings  and  beak.  "If  he  descries 
a  large  animal,  a  heavy  sheep,  an  old 
chamois  or  ffoat,  grazing  in  the  neifl^- 
bourhood  of  a  precipice,  he  ciides 
round  and  round  it,  t^ing  to  torment 
and  terrify  it,  until  it  runs  to  the  edg« 
of  the  precipice ;  then  he  plumps  upon 
it  with  a  rushinff  flight,  and  not  nn« 
frequently  snoceeds  in  knocking  it  over 
the  cM.  He  flies  dovm  after  it,  and 
settles  upon  his  prey,  killed  by  tiie 
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&1].  Fiist  he  pecks  ont  the  eyes,  then 
eats  the  entrails,  then  the  bones.  He 
crushes  the  skull. of  ]mng  cats,  and 
bolts  them  at  a  mouthful.  He  has 
often  been  known  to  attempt  to  throw 
hunters  down  a  precipice,  when  he 
found  them  in  a  (Vingerous  position  on 
a  narrow  mountain-path  or  rocky  pro- 
montory; and  those  who  have  been 
thus  assailed  declare  that  the  rush, 
the  swiftness,  and  the  power  of  the 
enormoas  pinions  are  almost  irresist- 
ible, even  oy  a  man.  In  like  manner 
a  vulture  was  seen  to  attempt  to  throw 
an  ox  down  a  steep  cliff  close  to  which 
it  had  strayed.  The  bii-d  obstinately 
persisted  in  his  daring  attacks;  but 
the  quadruped  was  not  easy  to  scare 
out  of  his  natural  tranquillity.  Lower- 
ing his  head,  he  planted  himself  firm- 
ly  on  his  solid  legs  and  waited  quietly, 
until  the  vulture  became  satisfied  that 
the  case  was  hopeless.'* 

In  Piedmont,  the  country  people 
decoy  the  vulture  into  a  narrow  pit, 
by  means  of  a  roast  cat  or  some  other 
carrion.  He  cats  his  fill,  has  difficulty 
in  rising,  and  is  beaten  to  death  with 
sticks.  The  Indians  in  the  Andes  kill 
condors  by  dozens  in  the  same  man- 
ner. It  is  hard  to  get  near  enough  to 
the  vulture  to  shoot  him :  he  is  caught 
in  fox-traps ;  and  there  is  a  price  upon 
his  head  in  Switzerland.  In  the 
Grisons,  the  successful  hunter  carries 
his  prize  from  house  to  house,  to  claim 
reward,  and  the  peasants  are  gene- 
rally willing  to  bestow  a  little  wool  and 
many  thanks  upon  the  captor  of  the 
sheep^estroyer.  Now  and  then  ^e 
vulture  catches  a  Tartar.  Dr.  Tschudi 
tells  an  instance  of  this,  of  his  own 
knowledge.  Near  Alpnach,  in  Unter- 
walden,  hard  by  the  place  called  the 
Dragon's  Hole,  a  vulture  picked  up  a 
fox  and  flew  away  with  it  But  Rey- 
nard managed  to  seize  the  spoiler  by 
the  neck,  and  bit  it  right  through. 
The  bird  came  tumbling  dead  to  Sie 
ground,  and  the  fox  lim^d  away,  afler 
an  aerial  excursion  he  was  not  likely 
soon  to  for^t  One  has  heard  of 
weasels  playmg  a  similar  trick  to 
hawks ;  but  a  fight  in  the  air  between 
a  fall-grown  fox  and  the  largest  Euro- 
pean bird  of  prey  must  be  a  sight 
worth  seeing. 

Dr.  Tschudi  relates  several  instances 
of  children  being  carried  off  by  vul- 
tures, and  one  of  the  almost  miracu- 


lous recovery  of  a  littie  girl  thus  ab- 
ducted, and  who  thereafter  went  fay 
the  name  of  Geier-Anne.  The  re- 
markable event  was  noted  in  the 
church-remster  of  the  villa^  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  near  which  it  oc- 
curred, and  its  heroine  was  alive  a 
few  years  ago.  The  only  case  in  which 
the  vulture  will  fight,  to  the  very 
death,  against  adult  men,  is  when 
these  attempt  to  rob  its  nest.  Thus, 
one  day,  in  the  canton  of  Glarus,  a 
resin-gatherer  saw  a  nest  high  up  in 
the  rocks,  climbed  to  it  wiUi  procE- 
gious  labour,  found  two  young  fledged 
vultures  (breakfasting  on  a  squirrel, 
which  they  had  not  taken  the  trouUe 
to  skin),  tied  their  feet,  threw  them 
over  his  shoulder,  and  had  begun  his 
descent,  when  the  young  birds'  cries 
brought  back  the  old  ones,  who  fu- 
riously attacked  him.  It  was  only  by 
continually  swinging  his  axe  round 
his  head  that  he  kept  them  off;  and 
they  contiimed  to  follow  and  rage 
around  him  till  ho  reached  the  village 
of  Schwanden,  four  leagues  off.  •*  The 
celebrated  chamois-hunter,  Joseph 
Schcrrer,  of  Ammon,  on  the  Wallen- 
see,  once  climbed,  barefoot  and  with 
a  gun  on  his  back,  to  a  nest  in  whidb 
he  suspected  there  were  young.  Be- 
fore he  reached  it,  the  male  eagle  flew 
by  and  was  shot.  Scherrcr  reloaded 
and  continued  his  ascent  But  on 
reaching  the  nest  the  female  bird  feO 
furiously  upon  hun,  seized  him  by  the 
hips  with  her  claws,  endeavoured  to 
hurl  him  from  the  rock,  and  dealt  him 
severe  blows  with  her  beak.  The 
man's  position  was  desperate.  He 
was  compelled  to  cling  with  all  his 
strength  to  the  precipice,  and  could 
not  use  his  gun.  His  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind  saved  him.  With 
one  hand  he  directed  the  muzzle  of 
his  weapon  against  the  breast  of  the 
bird  that  grappled  him,  and  with 
his  naked  toe  he  cocked  the  piece  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  eagle  fell 
dead  amongst  the  rocks.  For  the  two 
old  and  the  two  young  birds  the  hunt- 
er received  five  florins  and  a  half  re- 
ward ;  but  he  kept  the  deep  scars  upon 
his  arm  as  Ion?  as  he  lived. 

**  Quite  as  mghtful  was  the  position 
of  a  Sardinian,  who  went  with  two  of 
his  brothers  to  rob  a  vulture's  nest  in 
the  mountams  of  Eglesias.  His  com- 
panions let  him  down  by  a  rope,  as  k 
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often  done  in  our  country,  to  get  at 
places  inaccessible  by  climbing.  Sus- 
pended over  a  tremendous  precipice, 
he  took  the  young  birds  from  the  nest 
At  that  moment  the  two  old  ones 
attacked  him  like  furies.  The  young 
Sardinian  had  a  sword,  and  kept  them 
off  by  unceasingly  brandishing  it  round 
his  head.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  violeot 
shaking  of  the  rope,  and  perceived,  to 
bis  horror,  that,  in  the  ardour  of  his 
defence,  he  had  cut  it  three  parts 
through.  Each  moment  he  expected 
the  remaining  strands  to  sever ;  each 
movement  he  made  might  hurl  him 
into  the  abyss  below.  Ho  was  slowly 
and  cautiously  drawn  up  and  rescued." 

These  striking  anecdotes  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  extremely  curious  account 
of  the  habits  of  a  vulture  captured  when 
full  grown  (young  birds  are  easily  rear- 
ed and  tamed),  by  the  Swiss  Professor 
Scheitlin,  and  kept  in  a  room  until  his 
death.  But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  Swiss 
birds  for  the  Swiss  beasts,  if  we  are  to 
say  anything  about  the  latter,  which, 
although  fewer  in  number,  occupy  very 
considerable  space  in  the  doctor's  book. 

'*Upon  the  whole,"  says  DrTschudi, 
"  our  country,  and  especially  our  be- 
loved mountain-land,  seems  by  no 
means  unfavourable  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  mammalia — great  forests,  ex- 
tensive wastes,  almost  inaccessible 
mountain  districts — but  on  nearer 
examination  their  advantage  greatly 
dwindles.  Everywhere  cultivation 
strides  victoriously  forward ;  our  woods 
are  thinned  and  frequented ;  the  herd 
and  the  hunter  intrude  into' the  wild 
mountain-valleys!"  And  the  enthu- 
siastic naturalist  seems  disposed  to 
lament  such  cultivation  and  intrusion. 
He  has  rambled  in  Alpine  solitude  and 
Peruvian  punast  until  he  has  acquired 
somewhat  of  the  feeling  with  which 
Cooper's  Pioneer  beheld  law  and 
ploughshares  encroaching  upon  his  be- 
loved forests,  where  the  only  law  and 
the  best  breadwinner  had  long  been  a 
long  rifle  and  a  sure  aim.  *'  Where  man 
comes  tormenting  (mil  seiiier  QuaV)^" 
says  the  worthy  Tschudi,  whom  we 
expect  to  hear  of  next  from  the  Far 
West,  if  Califomian  discoveries  have 
not  made  that  too  cultivated  and  popu- 
lous a  country  for  him,  **not  onl^ 
does  nature  cease  to  breed  new  am- 
mats,  but  those  long  since  bred  dimi- 
nish and  disappear.  •  •  •  .  Once  the 


beaver  built  his  wonderful  dwelling 
upon  our  rivers ;  the  wild  ox  stamped 
down  the  bushes  in  our  woods  ;  the 
wild  boar  grubbed  holes  at  the  foot  of 
our  venerable  oaks.    Every  trace  of 
these  animals  has  disappeared.    But 
a  century  since,  the  fallow-deer  was 
a  native  of  our  forests.     How  seldom 
now  does  a  wild  boar  make  its  way 
hither  from  Alsatia,  affording  a  noble 
mark  to  our  rifle-bullets ;  how  nirely 
does  one  hear  that  a  hunted  sing,  hard 
beset  in  the  Black  Forest,  has  swam 
the  Rhine,  and  shown  himself  in  our 
woods !    On  the  other  band,  not  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  have 
rid  us  of  dangerous  beasts  of   prey, 
and  for  scores  of  years  to  come,  al- 
though we  may  lessen  their  numbers, 
we  shall  not  succeed  in  exterminat- 
ing them.    The  mountains  favour  and 
shelter  them,  and  our  lynxes,  bears, 
and    wolves  will  long  continue  their 
nocturnal     expeditions    through     the 
Alps,  whilst  in  adjacent  Germany  thej^ 
have  for  many  years  been  extermi- 
nated."   Although  cherishing  succu- 
lent and  savoury  reminiscences  of  the 
rich  black  meat — a  sort  of  pig-venison 
— on  which   we  have  so  oltcn  ban- 
queted  when    abiding  hard  by    the 
forests  of   "adjacent  Germany,"    we 
still  must  question  the  desirableness 
of  wild  boars  as  habitual  residents  in 
an  agricultural  country,  or  even  as 
casual    visitors    from    neighbouring 
mountains.    Dr.  Tschudi  has  drawn 
quite  a  Druidical  picture  of  Tusky 
rooting  at  the  foot  of  oaks  which  were 
probably    already    saplings    in    daya 
when   bread   was    hardly  deemed  a 
necessary  of  life,  and   when  robber- 
knights  washed  down  with  quarts  of 
Rhenish  the  meat  they  that  morning 
had  speared.    Doubtless  these  were 
fine  carnivorous  times,  and  if  a  hus- 
bandman dared  complain  of  ravaged 
fields,  the  whip — perhaps  the  halter — 
was  ready  for  the  scurvy  knave.    Bat 
we  would  beg  Dr.  Tschuoi  to  descend 
from  the  mountain's  summit  into  the 
valley  below,  and  to  inquire  the  wme 
and  com-grower*s  private  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  wild  pigs.    We  are  con- 
vinced it  would  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  total  extermination  of  an  ani- 
mal which,  although  not  quite  as  dan- 
gerous to  man  as  some  of  the  ferocious 
quadrupeds  so  prettily  designed  upon 
the  ornamental  cover  of  the  doctors' 
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book,  is  about  as  bad  an  enemy  as  the 
farmer  can  have.  As  to  bears,  wild- 
eats,  and  the  other  Camivora,  whose 
permanence  in  the  mountains  of  Switz- 
erland the  doctor  deplores,  it  is  not 
likely  they  will  ever  be  entirely  got 
rid  of;  but,  upon  th6  whole,  the  dam- 
age they  do  is  decidedly  inconsider- 
able, and  their  descent  into  the  plain 
of  rare  occurrence.  One  might  cer- 
tainly encounter  pleasanter-looking 
creatures  in  a  morning's  walk  than 
this  flat-headed,  big-clawed  lynx,  that 
snarls  so  fiercely  at  a  bear,  covetous 
of  the  chamois  Bruin  holds  beneath 
his  paw ;  or  than  the  fierce  wild-cat — 
no  bad  imitation  of  a  panther — 
which,  when  assailed,  makes  such  good 
fight  against  dog  and  man.  This  beast 
loves  to  lie  all  day  upon  the  bough  of 
a  tree,  whence  she  springs  upon  her 
prey :  there  the  hunter  often  spies 
her,  and  then,  if  he  chooses  to  meddle 
with  her,  he  does  well  to  take  good 
aim.  If  she  be  but  wounded,  down 
she  comes,  foaming  and  snorting,  with 
a  high  back  and  a  perpendicular  tail, 
and  springs  upon  her  assailant  *'She 
strikes  her  sharp  claws  so  deep  into 
the  flesh,  especially  on  the  breast,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  tear  her  off,  and 
such  wounds  are  hard  to  heal.  She 
fears  dogs  so  little,  that  she  often, 
before  perceiving  the  hunter,  comes 
down  from  the  tree  to  encounter  them. 
Then  terrible  fights  ensue.  The  furi- 
ous cat  tears  deep  rents  with  her  claws, 
aiming  by  preference  at  the  dog's  eyes, 
and  defends  herself  with  ferocious 
obstinacy,  so  long  as  a  spark  of  her 
very  tenacious  life  remains.  Thus  did 
a  wild-cat,  one  day  in  the  Jura,  con- 
tend victoriously  with  three  dogs.  She 
struck  her  claws  deep  into  the  nose  of 
two  of  them,  and  her  teeth  firmly  into 
the  throat  of  the  third — a  mode  of 
defence  evincuig  not  only  prodigious 
eourage  and  inconceivable  dexterity, 
but  also  great  sagacity,  since  only  in 
that  manner  could  she  avoid  being 
bitten  by  the  dogs.  The  hunter  hur- 
ried up,  and,  by  a  shot  through  the 
body,  killed  her,  and  rescued  his  dogs, 
whom  she  otherwise  would  assuredly 
have  defeated.  This  really  formid- 
able beast  is  getting  daily  scarcer  in 
Switzerland,  bat  is  said  to  be  still 
pretty  common  in  the  Black'  Forest, 
where  Dr.  Tschudi  recently  saw  a  very 
fiine  apecimeiiy  weighing  upwards  of 


sixteen  pounds.  The  lynx — afinfoooi 
although  rarely,  in  various  of  the 
Alpine  regions  of  Switzerland  (▼hen 
he  abides,  not  from  any  particiiltfiOTf 
of  a  cool  temperature,  but  to  aroid 
the  persecution  he  ia  exposed  to  « 
descending  towards  the  plain)— ^tUiu 
a  much  larger  size,  weighing  from  thirty 
to  sixty  pounds,  and  atandmg  two  aad 
a  half  feet  high.  He  is  peculiar  in  hii 
feeding,  and  wasteful  in  his  ways— 
not  a  large  eater,  but  very  partijil  to 
warm  fresh  blood.  ^  When  he  falU 
in  with  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goata,  he 
creeps  up  to  them,  writhing  like  a 
snake  upon  his  belly,  and  snddenlj 
springs  upon  the  back  of  a  victim, 
bites  it  in  the  nape,  or  through  an 
artery,  and  so  kills  it  instantly.  Afler 
lapping  the  blood,  he  tears  open  the 
aniinal  s  belly,  eats  the  entrails  and  i 
little  from  the  head,  neck,  and  shoul- 
ders, and  leaves  the  reaL  It  b  act 
proved  that  he  hides  the  remains  of 
his  repast ;  at  least,  such  is  not  the 
case  in  our  Alps.  His  peculiar  man- 
ner of  tearing  his  prey  leaves  the 
shepherds  no  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  lynx  that  has  diminished 
their  flock.  He  not  unfrequently  kiik 
three  or  four  sheep  or  goata  at  one 
onslaught,  and  when  very  hungry  will 
attack  calves  and  cowa.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1814,  three  or  foar  lynxei 
killed  more  than  160  sheep  and  goats 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Sim  men  thai." 
If,  however,  the  lynx  can  get  enough 
game,  he  keeps  to  it,  and  seems  averse 
to  betray  his  presence  by  preying  upon 
tame  animals.  The  chamois  is  his 
favourite  meat,  but  diflicult  to  catch, 
even  when  he  lies  in  ambush  for  them 
at  their  aalt  licks  and  places  of  passage. 
So  he  puts  up  with  badgers  and  mar- 
mots, hares,  heathcocks,  and  other 
large  birds,  and,  when  driven  to  straits, 
condescends  even  to  squirrels  and  mice. 
In  the  winter,  when  he  is  obliged  to 
venture  down  amongst  the  hilTs  and 
into  the  yalleys,  his  plan  ia  to  burrow 
a  way  underground  into  the  stables 
where  the  flocks  are  kept;  and  Ik, 
Tschudi  relates  that  upon  one  occasion 
a  sturdy  he-goat,  noting  the  arrival  of 
Uie  subterranean  foe,  dealt  him,  just 
as  he  got  his  head  out  of  the  CTound, 
such  severe  blows  that  the  roboer  lay 
dead  in  his  mine. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  animal, 
there  ia  no  regular  fyox-hanting  in 
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Switzerland,  and  Vefore  a  lynx's  pre- 
sence is  discovered  bj  his  ravages,  he 
18  nsaally  far  enough  away,  and,  if 
pnrsaed,  quits  the  neighbourhood  alto- 
lather.  If  a  hunter  comes  upon  him 
by  accident,  ho  does  not  run  away,  but 
liea  quietly  on  his  branch,  gazing  fix- 
A\j  at  the  man,  and  is  easily  shot 
"If  the  hunter  be  unarmed,  he  has 
only  to  stick  up  part  of  his  clothes, 
and  to  leave  them  there  whilst  he  goea 
home  to  fetch  his  gun.  The  lynx  con- 
tinues to  stare  at  the  clothes  until  his 
return."  Like  the  wild-cat,  if  the  lynx 
is  only  wounded,  he  springs  upon  the 
hunter,  and  bites  savagely.  Sometim es, 
kowever,  his  attack  is  made  upon  the 
dog,  and  the  man  gets  time  for  a  sec- 
ond shot  This  fierce  beast  is  more 
than  a  match  for  two  or  three  ordinary 
hounds.  In  various  Swiss  cantons, 
high  rewards  are  paid  by  the  authori- 
ties for  a  lynxes  head :  in  Friburg,  125 
Swiss  francs ;  in  Glarus,  15  florins ;  in 
Tessin,  a  louis-d'or. 

In  Switzerland,  as  in  all  countries 
where  forest  and  mountain  abound, 
where  living  is  cheap,  and  where  any 
man  may  acquire,  by  a  payment  so  tri- 
fling as  to  be  almost  nominal,  the 
right  to  carry  rifle  or  fowling-piece, 
the  usual  consequences  ensue.  The 
game  becomes  scarcer  every  year,  and 
Uie  labouring  classes  are  tempted  to 
idleness  and  evil  courses.  It  is 
lighter  work  and  pleasanter  pastime 
to  brush  the  morning  gossamer  from 
the  grass  with  gun  on  shoulder  and 
game-bag  on  hip,  than  to  drive  cattle 
to  pasture,  or  urge  Ihe  plough  along 
the  stubborn  furrow.  So  thinks  many 
a  stout  Switzer,  and  quits  the  paths  of 
honest  industry  for  the  hunter's  pre- 
carious and  unprofitable  trade.  In 
the  chapter  he  devotes  to  squirrels 
and  mountain  hares,  Dr.  Tschudi  di- 
gresses to  lecture  his  countrymen  on 
this  score.  ^  When  the  hopeful  youn? 
woodman,"  he  says,  ^'has  •tiieved 
his  first  heroic  deed,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  small-shot, 
bus  picked  ofl^  at  five  paces  distance, 
a  brace  of  sparrows  from  the  heavy- 
laden  cherry-tree,  he  cleans  his  gun 
with  unusual  care,  lays  aside,  half-ex- 
nltingly  and  half-contemptuonsly,  tho 
fragments  of  his  small  victims,  and 
muses  on  better  booty.  He  has 
visions  of  a  stray  lynx  or  a  fat  cha- 
jQ^is  falling  before  his  unerring  barrels, 
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and  makes  preparations  to  start  fbr 
the  mountains  early  upon  the  next 
Sunday  morning,  confident  of  bring- 
ing home  at  least  a  hare  or  a  squirrel 
Often,  when  in  the  valley  the  clear 
church-bells  resound  from  village  to 
village,  and  the  Sabbath  mom,  fresh 
with  dew  and  bright  with  blossoms, 
extends  its  hallowed  peacefulness  over 
the  hearts  of  men  weary  of  working 
days,  a  rolling  file-fire  is  heard  in 
tke  woods,  directed  at  the  tapping 
woodpecker,  the  melodious  thrush, 
the  gracefully  sportive  squirrel — a 
heathenish  lattue  against  Hia  cheerful 
creatures,  which  can  hardly  be  very 
pleasing  to  God  Almighty.  It  is  a 
real  pity  and  a  shame  for  the  long- 
legged  fools,  who  know  not  how  bet- 
ter  to  employ  the  Lord's  Day  than  in 
this  bloody  sport,  in  which  is  display- 
ed neither  bravery  nor  woodcraft,  but 
mere  idleness  and  cruelty."  After 
which  very  proper  animadversion  upon 
the  wanton  bloodthirstiness  of  his 
younger  countrymen,  the  worthy 
doctor  makes  us  acquainted  with 
sundry  curious  facts  in  natural  history 
and  peculiarities  of  Swiss  sport ;  tell- 
ing us  that  squirrels  are  weat  lovers 
of  truffles,  hunt  for  them  by  scent,  dig 
them  up  and  devour  them— a  proof  of 
refined  taste,  which  will  cause  us  to 
look  henceforward  with  much  increased 
respect  upon  that  harmless  and  rotato- 
ry quadruped — ^the  ape,  as  Dr.  Tschudi 
calls  it,  of  European  woods.  Two 
pages  farther  on,  we  find  described  a 
most  barbarous  mode  of  extracting 
that  poor  old  grey  hermit,  the  bidger, 
from  the  depths  of  his  earth.  In  the 
canton  of  Glarus  badgers  fre  drawn 
like  corks— with  a  screw.  A  long 
pole,  having  a  sort  of  double  cork- 
screw affixed  to  its  extremity,  is 
thrust  into  the  den,  whose  unfortunate 
tenant  is  dragged  slowly  out  and 
knocked  on  the  head,  for  the  sake  of 
hide,  hair,  fat  and  flesh,  all  of  which 
are  made  profitable  in  Switzerland; 
the  meat  being  excellent  pork.  Fox 
flesh,  as  we  learn  with  some  snr- 
prise — ^m  the  course  of  a  most  amu»> 
u)g  shapter  dovot.d  to  the  tricks 
and  stratagems  of  the  Alpine  foxes, 
whose  wits  are  evidently  sharpened 
by  the  keenness  of  the  atmosphere — 
is  very  good  food,  if  sufficiently  washed 
and  properly  prepared.  Then  ws 
come  to  the  otter.    Who  does  not 
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rememlMr  laaac  Wallon'f  brief  bat 
animated  description  of  an  otter-honti 
in  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  **  that 
meadow,  chequered  with  water-liliea 
and  lady-smocka,"  and  hia  ^  pleasant 
question"  to  the  huntsman,  whether 
be  hunts  a  beast  or  a  fish  % — a  question 
resolved  by  Dr.  Tschudi,  so  far  as  the 
custom  of  the  Swiss  Catholic  cantons 
may  be  said  to  settle  it,  for  there  it  is 
eaten  in  fast-time  as  fish.  **  I  am  fi^lad 
Qiese  otters  were  killed,"  said  Wal- 
ton, and,  as  a  lover  of  the  angle,  well 
he  might  be,  for  Dr.  Tschudi  positive- 
ly affirms  that,  in  the  shallow  moun- 
tain-streams, a  single  otter  kills  many 
dpzen  treats  tn  a  night  But  it  is  time 
to  turn  from  aninuda  whose  habits  we 
have  opportunities  of  observing  in  our 
own  country,  to  one  peculiar  to  the 
land  to  which  the  volume  before  ua 
refers. 

The  chamois — the  reindeer  of  the 
Alps,  as  Dr.  Tschudi  calls  it — is  the 
ammal  of  all  others  that  is  most  com- 
pletely and  popularly  identified  with 
the  Swiss  mountains,  whose  cliffs  and 
crags  not  a  traveller  approaches  with- 
out straining  his  eyes  m  quest  of  its 
graceful  form.  He'straiDS  them,  most 
often,  in  vain — unless,  indeed,  he  haa 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  steadiness 
of  his  head,  and  the  sureness  of  his 
foot,  to  accept  the  practical  hunter's 
guidance,  and  ascena  amidst  tlie  gla- 
ciers and  precipicea  which  are  the 
home  of  the  Alpine  antelope.  Even 
then  he  may  wander  long  before  get- 
\mg  sight  of  a  herd.  They  are  believed 
by  many  to  be  much  less  numerous 
than  is  really  the  case,  because  even 
lammer  travellers  see  little  or  nothmg 
of  them.    One  may  repeatedly  visit 


hunting-grounds  in  which  a  score  of 
head  or  more  are  known  constantly  to 
dwell,  and  see  not  one.  They  lie  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  da^  behind 
stones  and  bushes,  and  are  difficult  Id 
detect  In  wooded  districts,  Hbtm 
conceal  themselves  in  great  herds  m 
the  innermost  depths  of  the  forest 
Dr.  Tschudi  denies  that  there  are  any 

Sounda  for  the  apprehensions  tb^ 
ve  been  expressed  of  their  approacb- 
ing  extinction,  and  believes  that  as 
long  as  the  Alps  stand  they  will  shel- 
ter chamois.  The  nature  of  their  re- 
treats and  favourite  haunts,  the  perib 
of  the  chase,  its  unprrfitable  nature, 
the  protection  afforded  them  by  the 
game-laws,  which  restrict  chamois- 
huntmg  to  the  twelve  weeks  comprised 
between  the  1st  September  and  \h& 
25th  November,*  combine  to  persusde 
him  that  sooner  might  hares,  foxes, 
and  martena,  dwellers  in  the  immedi- 
ate  vicinltv  of  man,  become  extinct^ 
than  the  keen-scented,  warv,  and  ex- 
traordinarily agile  animal,  whose  hun- 
ter risks  his  neck  every  time  that  he 
goes  in  its  pursuit 

"  There — where  that  good  climber, 
the  Alpine  goat,  dares  not  ascend,  on 
the  most  inaccessible  grass  plots  of  the 
steepest  peaks,  on  the  narrow  stripes 
of  turf,  scarcely  a  foot  wide,  which 
run  like  ribbons  from  cliff  to  cliff— the 
chamois  comfortably  grazes,  gettmg 
fat  upon  the  scanty  but  strong  ana 
nourishing  vegetation  of  the  Alp8» 
until  in  autumn  he  weighs  sixty,  eighty, 
and  even  a  hundred  pounda  An  in^ 
stance  ia  known  to  us  when  a  Glaroa 
hunter  shot  a  beast  that  weighed  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  It 
was  the  great  *  Rufeiibock,'  long  cele- 


*  Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  canton  of  [Jri,  {vide  Tschvdi,  p.  365), 
but  probably  the  regulation  is  not  common  to  all  the  cantons ;  for  at  page  372  we 
find  a  friend  of  the  doctor's  chamois-hunting  in  the  Grisons  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
meeting  professional  chamois-hunters  out  aflei;  game-  The  following  passage  ia 
worth  quoting :  ^  In  the  canton  of  Glarus  the  chatnois  has  possessed,  for  many  cen- 
turies, a  fxee  and  protected  refuge.  The  ordinances  that  the  vallevs  and  mountains 
situated  between  the  Linth  and  the  Semf,  as  far  as  Frugmatt,  should  be  ^free  mooo- 
tains '  for  chamois  and  all  Alpine  game,  and  that  no  one  should  shoot,  or  even  carry 
a  gun  within  those  limits,  date  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century.  At  times  other 
mountain  districts  have  been  in  a  like  manner  protected,  and  the  game  greatly  in- 
creased. Eight  sworn  hunters,  appointed  by  the  authorities,  had  orders  to  shoot,  in 
the  ^free  mountains'  between  Jacobi  and  Martini,  two  chamois  for  eyery  citizen  of 
the  canton  who  got  married  at  that  time,  one  chamois  annually  for  the  landamrnaum^ 
two  for  the  burgomaster  of  Zurich,  &c.  With  these  exceptions,  they  were  forbidden 
to  shoot  a  single  head  of  game  in  the  fence -districts.  In  modem  times,  these  whole- 
some regulations  have  ceased  to  be  enforced.  The  canton  of  St  GaU  also  possesses, 
in  our  day,  preserved  districts."— Tschudi,  p.  350-1. 
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brated  in  those  monntaint,  which  for 
many  yean  had  been  in  tl^e  habit  of 
«onung  low  down  towards  the  valley, 
mocking  all  the  efforts  of  the  hunters, 
until  at  last  the  canning  Blasi  proved 
more  than  his  match." 

Besides  the  hunter's  bnllets,  the 
bear,  and  the  lynx,  the  chamois  has  to 
fear  birds  of  prey  (at  least  when  it  is 
young,  and  even  when  it  is  old,  if  the 
geier  catches  it  in  some  convenient 
spot  for  throwing  it  over  a  precipice) ; 
And  it  sometimes—but  this  is  only  a 
very  occasional  occurrence— gets  its 
horns  inextricably  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  ^  trees,  when  cropping 
from  them  in  winter  the  long  green 
lichens,  remains  hangiDg  there,  and 
starves.  Dr.  Tschudi  once  found  a 
skeleton  of  a  chamois  that  had  thus 
perished,  in  an  erect  attitude.  £x- 
•cepting  under  such  circumstances,  he 
does  not  believe  that  chamois  die  of 
hunger,  although  a  Bernese  hunter  told 
him  that  he  mid  once,  in  the  spring, 
found,  nnder  a  great  fir-tree,  the 
bodies  of  five,  which  had  been  snowed 
up  and  starved.  They  had  eaten  all 
the  leaves  and  bark  within  their  reach, 
but  the  snow  had  lasted  longer  than 
the  provender.  An  avalanche  some- 
times sweeps  awav  a  whole  herd ;  and 
loose  stones,  which  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer are  constantly  ia]lin£[  from  the 
heights,  take  their  proportion  of  vic- 
tims. Finally,  it  now  and  then  hap- 
pens— ^but  tins  is  very  rare— that  a 
chamois,  pursued  by  the  hunter,  leaps 
n^n  some  ledge  or  pinnacle,  whence 
it  is  impossible  for  it  either  to  advance 
or  retreat  In  such  cases,  the  cour- 
ageous animal  does  not  stand  helpless 
and  hopeless — like  goats,  which  often 
remain  in  such  a  position  until  their 
herd  rescues  them  at  risk  of  his  own 
life — but  dares  a  desperate  leap  at  the 
nearest  landinsf-place,  and  Is  dashed 
to  pieces  in  the  ravine.  A  chamois 
clears,  without  hesitation,  a  chasm 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
leaps  with  impunity  down  a  height  of 
twenty-four  feet 

Chamois-hunting,  once  an  imperial 
sport  in  tlie  Tyrol,  is  rather  too  dan- 
gerous and  fiitiguing  for  eentlemen 
sportsmen  of  the  present  (by,  and  is 
not  very  often  followed  in  Switzer- 
land by  any  but  poor  men,  who, 
adoptmg  the  pursuit  for  the  sake  of 
pronti  soon  become  enthusiastically 


addicted  to  it  They  are  usuaHy 
tough,  hardy,  sober  people,  sharp- 
sighted,  able  to  look  down  a  thousand 
feet  of  precipice  withont  feeling  dizzy, 
daring,  and  especially  cool,  and  pos- 
sessed of  good  Junffs  and  iron  muscles. 
They  neM  to  be  first-rate  shots,  and 
better  climbers  than  any  mountain 
goat;  for  the  goat  is  free  and  unen- 
cumbered in  its  movements,  wlulst 
the  hunter  is  loaded  with  rai,  provi- 
sions, and  ammunition,  ana  often,  on 
his  return  from  the  chase,  with  a 
eouple  of  chamois  weighing  something 
like  a  hundred  weight  and  a  half.  He 
disembowels  them,  ties  their  hind  le^ 
together,  and  slings  them  over  his 
head  in  such  a  manner  that  their  feet 
lie  forward  upon  his  forehead,  and 
their  hind  ouarters  rest  against  his 
shoulders.  Thus  burthened,  he  per- 
forms leagues  over  the  most  perilous 
paths.  The  profits  of  the  severe  la- 
Donr  and  hourly  risk  are  wretchedly 
small.  The  chamois,  when  shot,  u 
worth  but  from  three  to  six  dollars ; 
the  meat  is  sold  at  five-pence  to  seven- 
pence  a  pound ;  the  skin  for  from 
seven  to  fourteen  shilliDgs;  the  homs 
fetch  a  florki.  Now  and  then  a  hunter 
accumulates  what  may  be  considered 
a  large  fortune  in  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains ;  but  this  is  only  by  dint  of  rigid 
economy.  These  men  are  veiy  tem- 
perate, and  seldom  touch  wine.  Thus 
did  David  Zwicky,  a  renowned  cha- 
mois-hunter  in  the  canton  of  Glarus, 
leave,  at  his  death  (a  violent  one, 
like  that  of  most  of  those  Helvetian 
Nimrods),  seven  thousand  florins  and 
twelve  fowling-pieces.  TMs,  however, 
was  a  rare  instance.  It  is  less  the  gain 
than  the  excitement  that  fetters  the 
hunter  to  his  hazardous  trade.  How 
eagerly  he  pursues  it  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  anecdote  :  **  A 
hunter,  who  had  his  leg  amputated  at 
Zurich,  sent  to  his  surgeon,  two  years 
later,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  the  half 
of  a  chamois  he  himself  had  shot,  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  that  the 
sport  was  not  so  good,  now  that  he 
had  a  wooden  leg,  but  that  he  hoped 
still  to  knock  over  many  a  chamois. 
At  the  time  of  the  amputation  thii  man 
was  seventy-one  years  tf  age!*  A 
strong  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
healthfulness  of  mountain  air,  frugal 
fare,  and  hard  exerdse. 
Dr.  Tschudi  devotes  a  chapter  to  a 
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wlectioQ  from  the  most  authentic  of 
the  rnnumerable  tales  current  in  Swit- 
zerland concerning  chamois-hunters' 
perils  and  adventures.  He  receives 
most  of  such  stories  with  caution,  be- 
cause, in  the  course  of  repetition,  they 
are  apt  to  become  interwoven  with 
romance — ^the  more  so,  aa  the  heroes 
of  many  of  them  did  not  survive  to 
tell  their  own  tsle.  ^  An  abbot  of  En- 
gelbers  considered  himself  fortunate 
when  he  did  not  lose  in  one  year  more 
than  five  of  the  inhabitants  of  bis  val- 
ley— killed  while  chamois-hunting ; 
and  at  the  present  day  ever^  year 
claims  more  than  one  or  two  victims. 
Before  the  end  of  October  1852,  three 
Swiss  chamoisjiunters  had  lost  their 
lives — amongst  them  Hans  Laumer, 
the  well-known  guide,  who  fell  off  the 
Jungfrau  over  a  precipice  two  thou- 
aand  feet  deep."  Dr.  Tschudi  assures 
hia  readers  tiiat  they  may  rely  on  the 
truth  of  the  sketches  of  celebrated 
hunters,  with  which  he  pleasantly 
fills  a  section  of  his  second  circle. 
The  most  striking  of  these  sketches, 
whose  incidents  were  supplied  to  the 
doctor  by  an  eye-witness— a  friend 
and  brother  naturalist  —  relates  to 
Colani,  the  most  &mons  chamois- 
huntef  of  the  present  century,  who 
dwelt  above  the  village  of  Pontresina, 
not  far  from  the  Reseggio  glacier  and 
from  the  colossal  Seiiiina,  m  the 
south-eastern  nook  of  the  Grisons 
that  borders  upon  Lombardy  and  the 
Tyrol.  This  Colani  was  a  desperate 
bandit,  who  had  attained  the  exclu- 
sive light  to  many  square  leagues  of 
mountain,  and  suffered  none  to  en- 
croach upon  his  hunting-ground.  He 
bad  a  sort  of  Far- West  morality,  by 
which  he  perfectiy  justified  himself  m 
l^anting  a  bullet  in  the  body  of  any 
mtruder  on  his  usur^d  domain.  In 
the  mountains  near  ms  cottacre  he  had 
about  two  hundred  half-tamed  chamois, 
which  he  calculated  to  yield  him  an- 
nually sixty  young  ones,  and  of  which 
he  annually  shot  a  like  number  of  old 
bucks.  It  was  very  unsafe  to  carry 
a  gun  over  his  ground.  The  story 
went  that  a  room  in  his  house  was 
adorned  exclusively  with  the  arms 
and  equipments  of  the  strange  hun- 
ters he  had  shot  (mostly  Tyrolese);  and 
the  people  of  Bevers  andCampogask 
believed  he  had  thirty  men's  lives 
i]^on  hia  soul,  wtuch  nobody  doubted 


would  ultimately  become  the  property 
of  the  6vil  One.  Dr.  Tschudi  does 
not  attempt  to  decide  how  modi  or 
how  little  of  these  reporta  was  troe, 
contenting  himself  with  renuikin^ 
that  in  a  more  extensive  circle  Cobm 
waa  much  esteemed,  and  that  Ins  n- 
lativea  were  of  the  beat  repcte;  but 
he  was  choleric,  and  violent  almost  to 
madness  when  in  anger.  He  dwdt  la 
hia  mountain  retreat  like  some  dread- 
ed chieftain,  and  seemed  to  stand,  in  a 
manner,  above  the  law.  He  mj- 
laid  a  physician,  who  had  summoned 
him  before  a  tribunal  on  a  cbar^of 
illegal  practice  of  medicme^  and  dealt 
him  a  blow  in  the  face  wHh  his  fiit 
which  smashed  hia  apeetades  and  left 
him  senseless. 

*'The  well-known  naturalist,  Dr. 
Lenz,  hunted  in  the  year  1837  with 
Colani,  and  has  communicated  to  ni 
an  autlientic  account  of  the  last  ex- 
pedition of  the  prince  of  hunters;  an 
account  highly  characteriatie  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  hun- 
ters* life  in  that  wildcat  part  of  Swit- 
zerland. Accompanied  by  his  friend, 
A.  von  Planta,  Dr.  Lenz  called  upon 
Colani,  and  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  go  out  with  him  ebamois-hnntin^ 

S remising  him  two  dollars  for  ereij 
ay  they  were  out,  the  same  sum  for 
every  cnamois  he  sbot  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  four  dollars  and  the  game 
for  every  one  they  themselves  ahonld 
shoot  The  hunter  accepted  the  ofier. 
He  was  then  a  man  of  sixty-ax, 
broad-shouldered,  sturdy,  deep-breaat- 
ed,  with  rather  a  long  face,  a  dark  com- 
plexion, black  hsir,  an  aiquiline  oose, 
and  brown,  bold,  wary  eyes,  whose 
expression  betrayed  his  passioDate 
character.  He  lived  on  bread,  mill* 
and  whey.  Before  or  during  the  hunt- 
ing-time he  never  drank  wina^  The 
meat  of  chamois  and  marmots  wis 
his  favourite  food.  He  spoke  Italian, 
German,  and  French,  ana  was  skilled 
in  the  manufacture  of  sun-dials,  sar^ 
cal  bandages,  and  fire-arms.  Hedond^ 
neered  over  his  ndghbouia  with  y&j 
little  ceremony.  They  must  let  hu 
two  tame  chamois  feed  in  their  gar- 
dens, and  when  a  woman  would  not 
submit  to  this,8nd  poisoned  the  sni^ 
male — she  very  soon  died,  Colani  was 
accustomed  smilingly  to  reUte. 

**In  vain  had  Dr.  Lenz  and  Plants 
been  warned  not  to  have  anything  to 
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do  with  ColanL  Their  desire  for 
sport  was  too  strong,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  accompanying- him  too  allur« 
mg.  They  started  the  next  flaoming 
-wi  store  oi  salt,  and  of  smoked  ehft- 
mois  and  marmot  meat,  in  the  hun- 
ter's gamo-hag.  They  had  gone  but 
a  short  way,  when,  in  a  deep  ravine, 
closed  in  rear  by  the  Resegsio  glacier, 
they  came  upon  five  chamois,  and  the 
friends  were  about  to  open  the  cam- 
paign, when  Colani  said  :  *  All  very 
fine,  but  this  is  iny  salt-lick,  where  1 
allow  no  chamois  to  be  shot'  Then 
he  desired  to  see  *  whether  the  gentle- 
men could  shoot,'  and  placed  a  stone, 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  at  a  distance 
of  a  himdred  and  fifty  paces,  as  a 
mark,  which  both  hit." 

Despising  the  marmots  that  darted 
about  amongst  the  rocks,  the  party 
jcontmned  their  ascent  of  the  vast  ice- 
-field, occasionally  catching  sight  of 
large  and  small  herds  of  cwLmois, 
until  after  an  hour's  further  march, 
they  came  upon  a  group  of  thirteen, 
grazing  on  a  bit  of  tuif  hard  by  the 
rocks.  But  Colani  again  fofoade 
them  to  fire,  his  object  being  rather 
to  earn  his  handsome  day's  wage  than 
io  destroy  his  game,  so  that  the  two 
friends  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
forty  beautiful  chamois  trot  by  in 
file— the  young  always  behind  the 
old  ones — without  being  allowed  to 
fire  a  shot.  Without  a  single  head 
of  game,  they  betook  themselves  to 
a  cowherd's  hut  to  pass  the  night. 
Amongst  their  provisions  was  a  small 
wine-keg,  the  bung  of  which,  driven 
hard  in,  they  all  in  turn  endeavoured 
to  extract,  with  their  fingers,  and  b^ 
the  help  of  stones,  &c.  *^  I  will  get  it 
out !"  cried  Colani ;  and  efrippiDg  the 
luurd  wooden  stopper  with  his  sixty- 
aix-year-old  teeth,  turned  the  keg  m 
his  hands,  and  bad  uncorked  it  in  an 
instant. 

**  The  next  morning  the  moun- 
taineer took  his  companions  to  the 
Bruneberg,  set  one  to  watch,  and  led 
the  other  along  a  steep  narrow  crest 
of  rock,  whence  they  dlBcemed  seve- 
ral distant  herds  of  chamois.  Colani 
amused  himself  by  taking  Dr.  Lenz 
into  several  places  of  deadly  peril. 
Once,  when  both  lay  looking  over  a 
isliff  a  thousand  feet  deep,  endeavour- 
ing to  spy  outr  game,  Lenz  suddenly 
heard  a  violent  rustling  noise^  and  at 


the  same  moment  a  tremendoua  yell 
from  Colani.  Lenz  drew  himself  Mck 
in  a  fright,  and  saw  an  enormous  vul- 
ture sweeping,  with  the  swiftness  of 
an  arrow,  close  over  his  head.  Colam 
had  observed  the  vulture's  premedfr* 
tated  attack,  and  by  his  shout  had 
saved  his  companicm  from  certain  de- 
struction. Before  the  hunters  could 
use  their  guns,  the  bird  had  disap- 
peared. Lenz  thanked  the  moun- 
taineer for  his  rescue,  but  at  the  same 
time  observed  to  him  that  he  had  not 
come  into  the  mountains  to  be  served 
up  for  breakfast  to  a  nestful  of  young 
vultures,  but  to  shoot  chamois,  where- 
upon Colani  promised  to  take  him,  the 
next  day,  to  the  Bemina,  where  they 
abound.^ 

The  next  day  was  lost,  however,  in 
the  fruitiess  pursuit  of  two  bears,  of 
whksh  they  could  not  get  even  a  sight 
The  mormng  after,  they  were  on  foot 
at  four  o'clock,  ascending  a  mountain. 
After  breakfasting  on  muk  and  cheese 
in  a  shepherd*s  hut,  they  separated, 
Planta  remaining  behind,  Colani  and 
Lenz  pushing  forward,  through  wind 
and  snow  uiowers,  until  the  sun, 
rising  above  the  mountains,  gave  pro- 
mise of  a  fine  day.  Lenz  got  impa- 
tient, and  told  Colani  that  if  he  did 
not  get  a  shot  that  day  he  would  give 
up  the  chase.  Colani  replied  that  he 
would  have  taken  them  to  the  Bep> 
mna,  but  they  had  preferred  coming 
to  the  Campogask  mountains  in  quest 
of  bears.  There  were  few  chamois 
where  they  then  weret;  and  those  hard 
to  get  at,  nevertheless  he  would  take 
Mm  to  some,  if  he  had  courage  to 
follow.  In  another  half-hour  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  spot  where  he  expected 
to  find  game,  and  saw  five  head. 
"There  tiiey  are,"  he  cried;  «  at 
nine  o'clock  they  will  lie  down ;  we 
may  wait  half  an  hour  here ; — ^but  the 
road  to  yonder  place  is  frightful.  I 
have  been  over  it  only  once  in  my 
life.' 

"  Colani  went  in  front,  his  gun 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  came  to  a 
huge  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  and 
stepped  upon  a  narrow  ledge  which 
ran  along  it.  The  path  was  hideously 
dangerous.  The  loose  earth  crumbled 
away  at  every  step ;  In  the  incalcu- 
lable depth  below  them  the  loftiest 
trees  appeared  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
finger ;  in  their  front  the  shelf  grew 
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narrower,  and  seemed  at  last  quite  to 
disappear;  they  passed  over  several 
crevices,  through  which  they  looked 
down  into  the  valley.  With  his  face 
half-covered,  Lenz  followed  ColanL 
On  reaching  the  end  of  the  line  of 
precipice  :  *  Have  a  care  I'  cried  the 
hunter,  as  he  grasped,  there  where 
the  jMth  ceased,  a  rocky  point,  plant- 
ed his  foot  firmly,  and  swung  himself 
over  the  chasm  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  rock,  leaving  his  companion  to 
follow  his  example.  With  the  cou- 
rage of  despair,  Lenz  did  so,  without 
accident,  and  almost  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Colani,  who  remarked,  with 
great  ndivete^  ^  I  hardly  thought  we 
should  have  got  as  far  as  thu  toge- 
ther ; — ^hut  now  to  the  chamois ;  we 
have  circumvented  them  finely  I'  In 
another  half-hour  they  were  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  on  which  they 
bad  seen  the  chamois,  and  at  last 
they  discerned  a  large  and  a  small  one 
Iving  amongst  the  Alpine  roses  at 
ineir  feet,  on  the  brink  of  a  deep 
precipice.  With  a  beating  heart 
Lenz  fired  over  Colani's  shoulder. 
The  large  chamois  sprang  to  the 
height  of  a  man  from  the  ground, 
tamed  over,  and  fell  backwaraaovcr 
the  precipice.  Colani,  resting  his  fftm 
on  an  unsteady  block  of  stone,  nred 
at  the  small  one,  and  missed.  Lenz 
was  for  going  down  into  the  ravine,  to 
fetch  his  game,  but  Colani  opposed 
this,  and  with  looks  that  told  of  a 
conscience  ill  at  ease, — ^  What  lies 
in  that  grove,'  he  said,  Mies  safely 
buried  r  Several  years  before,  a 
Grison  hunter  had  disappeared  at  that 
place,  and  no  trace  of  him  had  ever 
been  found.  Lenz  faneied  a  smell  of 
human  blood." 

Continuing  their  walk,  or  rather  their 
scramble,  the  two  men  reached  a 
dismal  valley,  strewn  with  blocks  of 
stone,  and  surrounded  by  cloud-capped 
peaks.  Suddenly  Colani  threw  him- 
self behind  a  stone,  and  made  a  sign  to 
Lenz  to  do  the  same. 

«*  What's  the  matter  r  inquired 
Lenz,  surprised. 

**  Colani  answered  not,  but  gazed 
hard  through  his  field-glass,  clenched 
bis  fist  violently,  and  muttered  an 
execration.  At  last  Lenz  discovered, 
high  up  amonest  the  rocks,  a  diminu- 
tive human  figure.  Colani,  almost 
mad  with   fury,  continued  to  grind 


out  his  *  Verdamms  f  *  I  do  not 
know  the  fellow,*  he  at  last  exclaimed; 

*  but,  thank  God,  he  has  not  seen  us 
yet!  Now  he  looks  down  throoib 
his  glass.'  As  he  spoke  the  bantePa 
clenched  teeth  and  savage  glaneei 
justified  apprehsiDsions  of  the  wont 

*^  *  As  soon  as  yonder  man  moTet 
off,'  he  whispered,  *  we  must  circam- 
vent  him.' 

««Nothmg  of  the  sort,  Colani,' 
said  Lenz,  gravely.  '  I  came  to  abool 
chamois,  not  men.'  Meanwhile  the 
strange  hunter  disappeared.  Colam 
sprang  up.     '  FoUow  me,'  he  cried: 

*  m  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  man  wiQ 
be  OB  yonder  ridge ;  we  must  bethei? 
in  ten  minutes.'  They  ran  themselres 
out  of  breath,  and  in  ten  minutes  got 
over  a  distance  which,  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  they  would  have  taken 
hatf  an  hour  to  perform.  On  reach- 
ing the  summit  they  sank,  utt«riy 
eimausted,  behind  a  mass  of  rocL 
But  the  strange  hunter  was  near  at 
hand.    His  approach  revived  them. 

**  Colani  cocked  his  piece  and  took 
aim  at  the  man.  Quietly,  but  reio- 
ltttelv»  Lenz  seized  the  barrel,  chao^ 
its  direction,  and  said,  in  an  authonta- 
tiive  tone, 

'<  <  Stop  ;  I  w31  suffer  no  murder  id 
my  presence.' 

**  Colam  cast  a  dangerous  ghm 
at  him ;  but  then  he  held  out  ius 
hand  and  said,  '  We  will  not  quarrel' 
Meanwhile  the  hunter  had  diaippear- 
ed  amongst  the  rocks.  With  a  mafi- 
cious  laugh,  Colani  erept  round,  bid- 
ding Lenz  ramun  where  he  was.  Tbe 
stranger  had  sat  down  rather  lower^ 
on  the  ed^  of  a  rock,  and  was  gazing 
through  his  glass  into  tbe  vallev.  '1 
do  not  know  the  fellow,'  said  Cfolaoi; 

*  but  I  will  go  down  and  pay  him  a 
visit.    Hold  vourself  ready  to  fire.' 

"  *  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  quarrels,'  replied  Lenz ;  *  but  I 
shoot  down  the  first  man  who  meddles 
with  me.' 

"  With  triggers  cocked,  Colani  crept 
down  like  a  cat  When  only  at  three 
paces  from  the  inoffensive  stranger^ 
he  stepped  suddenly  from  behind  the 
rocks,  and  raised  his  fist  agunst  him. 
But  he  silently  let  it  fall  again.  The 
pair  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  momeDt ; 
then  Colani  leant  his  ^n  against  the 
rock,  and  sat  down  beside  the  himt«, 
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took  his  gun  from  his  hands  and  ex- 
amined i^  whilst  they  took  snufT  to- 
gether. Lenz  expected  Ke  would 
next  ask  for  the  game-bag,  and  then 
treacherously  push  the  man  over  the 
precipice ;  but  they  remained  friends. 

*'The  strange  hunter,  a  stout  old 
man,  about  sixty-five  years  old,  was  a 
native  of  the  villaxre  of  Bevers,  and  a 
particular  friend  ofColani's;  but  never- 
theless, knowing  how  spiteful  he  was, 
he  never  risked  himseli  on  his  hunt- 
ing-ground. He  had  heard  that  Colani 
was  gone  to  the  Bemina,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  of  shooting  a  chamois. 
But  he  had  disguised  himself,  so  that 
no  one  might  betray  him  to  Colani.** 

Soon  aner  this  the  hunting  party 
was  broken  up,  for  it  appeared  to 
Lenz  as  if  Colani  would  not  have 
been  much  grieved  to  see  him  fall 
over  a  precipice,  and  as  if  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  disgust  him  with  his 
mountains  and  chamois.  The  next 
day  Lenz   left   the   Engadine   with 


Planta;  but  for  the  next  month  he 
felt  in  every  limb  the  consequences  of 
his  unjisual  fatigues.  Colani  fell  ill 
in  consequence  of  them,  and  died  fivB 
days  afterwards.  This  remarkable 
hunter  had  shot,  since  his  twentieth 
year,  at  which  period  he  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  the  mountains,  no  less 
than  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
chamois  Tto  say  nothing  of  the  many 
he  had  killed  before  attaining;  that 
age) — ^a  number  which  no  other  hunter 
ever  nearly  approached. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Tschudi's 
book — which  might  rather  be  called 
a  brief  appendix,  since  it  comprises 
but  one-fiftBenth  part  of  the  volume- 
is  allotted  to  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  Alpme  country — ^to  cattle,  goats^ 
and  sheep,  horses  and  dogs.  It  coi^ 
tains  particulars  interesting  to  thB 
farmer  as  well  as  to  the  naturalist; 
but  the  length  to  which  this  paper 
has  already  extended  forbids  its  fur- 
ther prolongation. 


THE  BOBtAKS  IK  SCOTLAND. 


Some  forty  years  ago,  in  the  windy 
mutrlands  of  the  parish  of  Lesma- 
hago,  in  Lanarkshire,  a  stepping-stone 
in  a  bum,  where  the  cattle  crossed 
from  one  field  to  another,  attracted 
attention  by  an  odd  phenomenon.  A 
smooth,  rounded,  moaerate-sized  stone 
it  had  appeared,  since  it  had  been  no- 
ticed at  all—coloured  a  greenish  brown 
by  infusoria,  like  the  other  water-worn 
lumps  of  clay-slate  in  the  district. 
But  this  stone  was  seen  to  receive  a 
neculiar  indentation  on  its  surface 
firom  the  pressure  of  the  cattle's  feet, 
not  of  a  kind  exemplified  on  water- 
worn  stones  in  general.  As  to  the 
inquiring  peasant  in  whom  this  phe- 
nomenon created  a  curiosity  not  to  be 
gratified*  without  an  excavation,  the 
annals  of  archsBology  are  silent.  It 
IB  only  known  that  the  curiously  in- 
dented stone  was  removed  with  some 
difficulty,  when,  behold,  it  resolved 
itself  iiAo  the  figure  and  material  of  a 
plated  claret  jug,  from  which  the  silver 


hod,  by  lons^  exposure,  been  removed. 
This  was  oad  enough — a  claret  fug  in 
such  a  place,  and  trodden  on,  for  no 
one  knew  how  many  years,  by  cattla 
and  their  herds  1  But  a  deeper  mys^ 
tery  remained  behind,  for,  on  exami- 
nation, the  vessel  was  found  to  be  an  ^ 
undoubted  Roman  work,  to  be  made  of 
bronze,  in  that  beautiful  egg-shape, 
sweeping  with  an  ogee  curve  towards 
the  neck,  so  remarkable  in  the  best 
Etruscan  vases ;  while  on  the  grace- 
fully formed  handle  there  was  a  piece 
of  legendary  sculpture,  harmonising  in 
the  artistic  oeauty  of  its  outlines  with 
the  form  of  the  vessel.  It  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  in 
Glasgow,  with  the  indentation  madB 
by  the  hoofs  of  cattie  on  its  side, 
and  the  beautiful  little  bit  of  sculptuiB 
•—seemingly  Mercury  in  the  upper  d©. 
partment,  and  Minerva  with  the  het< 
met  and  bird  of  wisdom  in  the  lower- 
as  it  was  buried  among  the  pebbles 
of  the  bum  in  Lesmahago— for  how 
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lon^^,  let  the  person  wbo  may  have 
dropped  it  there  tell. 

To  U8  there  appears  to  be  something^ 
infioitely  interesting  and  impressiye 
in  such  casual,  am  accidentally  and 
strangely  discovered  vestiges  of  the 

rEit  empire  which  ramified  itself  so 
into  the  wilderness;  and  we  confess 
to  the  weakness  that  we  never  could 
see  any  of  these  scanty  relics  of  the 
uncertain  frontiers  oi  the  empire^ 
without  feeling  much  more  interest  and 
omotion  than  chambers  full  of  marble 
sculpture,  pottery,  and  bronzes,  could 
(Sail  forth  in  other  places.  There  is 
a  character  about  them  all,  scanty  as 
they  may  be  deemed,  which  at  once, 
in  the  eye  even  of  the  uninstructed, 
removes  them  from  anything,  either 
in  an  early  or  a  late  age,  belonging 
to  the  indigenous  workmanship  of  the 
country.  Occasionally  our  earth  has 
yielded  one  of  the  glitteriug  relics 
which  fallen  empires  leave  as  types 
of  their  old  lustre  beneath  the  dust  of 
their  decay,  and  a  gold  or  silver  coin, 
bearing  the  image  and  superscription 
of  an  Antoninus  Pius,  a  Severus,  or  a 
Caracal  la,  has  been  revealed  by  the 
plough  of  the  hind,  or  the  mattock  of 
the  railway  labourer.  But,  though  he 
may  take  it  to  the  nearest  change- 
house  for  criticism,  the  finder  will  not 
irreverently  dream  of  passing  it  off  as 
a  convertible  medium,  however  it  may 
bear  a  mysterious  resemblance  to  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  There  are 
indications  that  both  in  early  and 
recent  times — among  the  learned,  the 
peasantry,  and  the  citizens — a  sort  of 
unconscious  homage  has  been  paid  to 
Roman  remains,  as  they  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  revealed  —  an 
acknowledgment,  as  it  were,  of  their 
high  rank  among  the  fragmentary 
memorials  of  past  ages,  and  departed 
dynasties  and  races.  Walking  down 
the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  nearly 
apposite  to  Knox's  house,  there  may, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  be 
seen,  in  fine  preservation,  two  heads, 
cut  in  low  relief,  indisputably  Roman, 
from  the  simple  severity  of  the  sculp- 
ture. The  house  in  which  they  are 
imbedded  is  old  enough  to  have  seen 
many  historical  events ;  but  tlie  sculp- 
ture carries  tokens  that  it  was  taken 
charge  of,  and  valued,  at  a  still  earlier 
period ;  for  between  the  two  heads 
there   is   inserted  an   inscription,  in 


Gothic  character,  older  perhaps  tins 
any  house  in  Edinburgh.  And  so  tiai 
far,  at  all  events,  seems  evident  of 
the  medallions  of  the  Roman  emperar 
and  his  wife,  that  they  had  decorated 
some  structure  still  older  than  tbe 
old  Edinburgh  house  —  probably  i& 
some  one  of  tbe  ecclesiaslieal  buld> 
ings  which  fell  to  pieces  after  tbs 
Reformation;  and  perhaps  the  bailder 
of  the  house  adopted  them  as  more 
artistic  and  modem-looking  than  thi 
other  relics  of  Gothic  masomy  in 
the  ruin — little  dreaming  tiiat  tb 
builder  of  the  medieval  edifice  looked 
on  them  with  mysterioua  awe  as  rs&s 
of  some  early  unknown  school  of  art, 
with  which  he  was  incajiable  of  com- 
peting. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  imme- 
diate acknowledgment  of  superiority, 
which  fragments  of  Roman  art  haTe 
created  in  our  country,  more  remark- 
able than  in  the  ecclesiastical  aeab 
which  it  has  lately  become  the  pride 
of    our   archaeologists    to    preserve. 
There,  one   may  often    see   in  ^ 
midst    of  the    rude    Gothic   traoeiy 
of  the  fourteenth    century,  an  oat- 
line    scarce    distinguishable    on   the 
surface  of  the  mouldering  wax ;  yet 
evidently  adjusting  itself,  as  it  were, 
by  some  capricious  accident,  to  the 
pure  forms  of  older  art,  in  a  head,  or 
nude  figure,  a  lion  or  an  equipped 
Roman  warrior.    Examination  sbowi 
that  these  are  no  ideal  creations,  from 
worn  outlines  fancifully  adjusted  to 
artistic  forms  like  faces  in  the  fire, 
but  that  old  entaglio  gems  liad  been 
inserted  in  the  matrices  of  the  seals; 
and  that  their   beauty  should   have 
been  appreciated  is  the  more  remark- 
able, that  they  are  in  their  rigid  sim- 
plicity so  strongly  in  contrast  even 
with  the  merits  of  that  florid  decora- 
tion which  the  early  seaUcutters  took 
from  the  architectural  types  of  their 
age.    We  believe  that  a  minute  in- 
quiry would  bring  forth  many  &»g' 
ments  of  Roman  work  incmsted  into 
our  older  buildings;  and  we  could 
point  to  one  instance  where  a  piece 
of  sculpture — of  Priapeian  character 
—does  duty,  after  some  slight  liberties 
having  been  taken  with  it,  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  illustrious   national 
hero.    Sandy  Gordon,  as  he  is  called 
byMonkbarns,when  he  prowled  aboat 
Scotland  grubbing  in  various  conen 
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for  the  materials  of  his  inlmitablo 
JRinerarium  SepieTUriomUj  was  evet^ 
finding  Roman  altars  and  sculpture 
imbedded  in  obscure  private  houses; 
and  it  must  be  commendably  said  of 
their  builders  that  they  did  the  best 
fhej  could  to  save  these  relics  from 
destruction.  Some  of  these  have  been 
lost  or  obliterated  during  the  cen- 
tnry  and  a  quarter  elapsing  since  the 
publication  of  the  Itinerarium;  but 
others  have,  through  the  influence  of 
that  work,  ifbund  a  more  public  and 
secure  place  of  deposit  Thus  a  sculp- 
tored  and  inscribed  stone,  which 
Gordon  pronounced  one  of  the  best  in 
Scotland,  when  found  at  Dnntocher, 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  decorat- 
ing the  gateway  of  Kocbney  House, 
ozid  has  thence  been  transferred  to 
the  Hunterian  Museum  of  Glasgow. 
■At  the  house  of  Nether  Croy,'*  says 
Mr.  Stuart,  "situated  on  the  low 
grounds  to  the  north  of  Croyhill,  are 
two  pieces  of  Roman  sculpture  and  a 
votive  altar,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  height  in  question.  The  former  are 
placed  m  the  wall  of  the  buildmg— the 
latter  stands  in  a  green  plot  imme- 
diately adjoining."  In  the  funny  little 
museum  in  the  semicurcular  buildmg  at 
Perth — the  sybilistic  Latin  inscrip- 
tion on  which  has  sometimes  driven 
curious  travellers  frantic  to  discover 
its  purport — there  is  a  stone  slab  with 
sculpture  as  mysterious.  It  may, 
however,  be  guessed  from  the  trium- 
phal car  and  figure,  and  the  leopards, 
that  it  represents  a  Bacchus.  This 
vestige  of  ancient  polytheism  long 
occupied  the  uncongenial  position  of 
a  hearthstone  in  a  peasant's  cottage 
m  Strathmore.  But  whether  it  was 
so  preserved  from  respect  to  its  artistic 
interest,  or  from  the  convenience  of 
its  form,  may  be  doubted.  In  the 
middle  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  some 
Roman  remains  were  discovered  at 
Musselburgh;  among  them  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Apolloby  a  certain  pro- 
consul Qumtus  Lusius  Sabiniarius, 
no  doubt  a  highly  respectable  man 
and  efficient  omcer,  though  history 
has  failed  to  commemorate  his  merits. 
The  excitement  and  attention  created 
by  this  discovenr  are  curious,  and 
show,  in  a  remarkable  shape,  that  in- 
terest which  has  ever  attached  to  the 
vestiges  of  the  Roman  presence  in 


Scotland.  In  Queen  Mary's  Treasury 
Accounts  for  1565,  there  is  an  entry 
of  twelve  pence,  "to  ane  boy  passand 
of  Edinburgh  with  ane  charge  of  the 
Queene's  Grace,  direct  to  the  Baillies 
of  Mussilburgh  charging  thame  to 
tak  diligent  held  and  attendance,  thai 
the  monument  of  Grit  antiquitie  now 
fundin  be  nocht  demolisit  nor  broken 
down."  Randolph,  the  English  am- 
bassador, influenced,  perhaps,  by  the 
fuss  he  saw  made  about  the  matter, 
deemed  the  discovery  worthy  of  a, 
special  note  stuck  into  the  midst  of 
matters  of  a  very  different  character; 
and  so  he  writes  to  Cecil,  who  pro- 
bably was  a  littie  surprised  at  findinff 
his  cunnmg  correspondent  occupiea 
with  such  a  trifle,  that  "the  cave 
found  bysyd  Muskelbourge  seemeth  to 
be  some  monument  of  the  Romaynes, 
by  a  stone  that  was  found  with  these 
words  graven  upon  hym,"  &c.  This 
altar  was  noticed  by  the  all-observing 
Camden,  and  more  philosophically 
commemorated  by  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiston,  as  appropriate  to  the  idols  of 
Pagan  Rome,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse. 

And  having  noticed  these  instances 
of  respect  paid  to  the  vestiges  of 
mighty  Rome,  perhaps  the  picture 
will  only  be  rendered  the  more  com- 
plete by  telling  of  the  retaliation  which 
followed  a  signal  action  of  disrespect 
to  a  relic  of  the  illustrious  strangers. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Arthurs  Oon 
on  the  Carron  in  Stirlingshire?  now, 
alas !  obliterated.  It  was  fortunately 
seen  by  Sandy  Grordon,  who,  in  his 
matter-of-fact  engravings,  has  evi^ 
dently  preserved  its  appearance — 
lapidatim,  if  we  may  use  the  term — 
though  not  in  the  best  of  perspec- 
tive. It  was  a  dome,  following^  on 
a  small  scale  the  form  of  the  Pan- 
theon, with  a  circular  opening  at  the 
top.  It  was  a  diminutive  Duilding 
twenty-two  feet  only  in  height 
with  an  outer  circumference  of  some 
thirty  yards  or  so,  and  an  arched 
door  aoout  nine  feet  high.  Keep- 
ing these  dimensions  in  view,  it  does 
not  resemble  any  other  Roman  build- 
ing that  we  remember  to  have  heard 
of.  In  dimensions  and  structure,  it 
has  features  in  common  with  the  curi- 
ous beehive  houses  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  ancient  Irish  burial-groimds; 
but  then,  these  are  of  the  roughest  of 
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nnworked  stonef,  while  Arthur's  Oon 
was  laid  in  courses  accurately  hewn. 
Granting  an  eccentric  and  peculiar 
building  to  be  Roman,  the  usual  solu- 
tion of  its  purpose  is  to  count  it  a 
tomb,  for  the  Romans  were  eccentric, 
like  ourselves,  in  the  commemorations 
which  they  raised  over  the  dead,  and 
often  departed  from  systematic  cha- 
racteristics. Of  course  there  has  been 
abundance  of  conjectures  as  to  the  ori- 
gin and  object  oi  so  peculiar  a  build- 
mg.  Its  name,  Arthur's  Oon,  has  been 
read  as  a  corruption  of  Arthur's  oven, 
as  if  it  were  the  circular  baking-place 
where  that  hospitable  prince  appro- 
priately prepared  the  viands  con- 
sumed at  his  round  table  by  the  chi- 
Talrous  company  there  assembled; 
but  this  is  a  theory  to  which  the  more 
learned  antiquaries  of  Iat«  times^ve 
little  encouragement  Diodorus  Sicu- 
1ns  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  writer 
venerable  in  his  day,  whom  he  calls 
Hecatseus,  that  there  is  over  against 
Oeltic  Gaul  an  island  as  lar^e  as  Sicily, 
inhabited  by  the  Hvperborians.  The 
tradition  of  the  natives  says  that  La- 
tona  was  bom  there — ^whence  they 
have  a  partiality  for  the  worship  of 
Apollo.  To  this  their  favourite  deity 
they  dedicated  a  wonderful  temple,  of 
a  round  form,  intrusting  the  custody 
of  it  to  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  with 
a  fitting  establishment  of  priests  and 
bards,  who  are  represented  as  con- 
stantly doing  duty  withm  the  sacred 
precincts.  If  we  should  mamtain 
that  here  we  have  the  original  history 
of  Arthur's  Oon,  we  defy  any  one  to 
disprove  it;  and  this  kmd  of  nega- 
tive impossibility  is,  we  have  gen- 
erally found,  the  main  strength  of 
arcbeeological  theories.  It  would  be 
eminently  satisfactory  too,  as  carry- 
ing the  structure  back  into  an  un- 
known aniiquity,  far  before  the  Ro- 
man invasions.  It  requires,  however, 
the  peculiar  capacities  of  the  Irish 
antiquary  to  fight  out  a  theory  of  this 
sort,  simple  though  it  may  seem,  and 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  a  tacit  assent  to  those  who  be- 
lieve the  structure  to  have  been  Roman. 
Here  there  would  be  a  steadjr  enough 
foundation  in  the  unanimity  with  which 
all  the  earlier  annalists  attribute  the 
lost  structure  to  Roman  origin,  were 
they  not  so  diverse  in  the  specific 
penod  to  which  they  refer  it    Still, 


the  early  period  at  which  it  was  held 
to  bo  an  interesting  Roman  antiquity 
is  remarkable.  That  questionable  ge» 
tieman  Nennius  tells  us  as  explicitly  9 
possible  that  Carausius  built  on  tfafe 
banks  of  the  Carron  a  round  house  of 
polished  stone,  as  a  triumphal  arch  ItL 
memory  of  his  victory,  while  he  rebmt 
the  wall  between  the  Forth  and  Clydfl^ 
and  fortified  it  vrith  seven  castiea 
John  Major  is  as  distinct  in  his  assei^ 
tion  that  it  was  built  by  Julius  Cssar, 
adding  the  strange  gloss  that  it  ins 
an  imitation  of  Hercules  when  be 
placed  his  triumphal  pillars  in  the 
south  of  Spain.  That  inveterate  old 
story-teller  Hector  Boece  is  not  lea 
specific  in  stating  that  it  was  raised 
by  Vespasian  in  honour  of  his  prede- 
cessor Claudius,  and  that  it  covers 
the  ashes  of  the  highly  respected  and 
distinguished  officer  Aulus  PlautiusL 
Hector,  however,  mentions  some  other 
little  particulars,  which,  if  true,  aiB 
decidedly  to  the  point  ;~as  that  ill 
his  day  the  effigy  of  a  Roman  eagle 
was  visible,  cut  m  the  pavement,  uA 
there  stood  withm  the  buUdioffa  stone 
sacrificial  altar.  Sir  Robert  Bibbald, 
the  naturalist  and  histonan,  probablj 
having  his  imagination  heightened  hj 
this  statement---declared  that  with  a 
liffhted  link  he  could  trace  tho  outlizs 
of  an  eagle's  head,  and  that  he  could 
also  trace  something  extremely  liks 
the  figure  of  a  Victory.  Moreover, 
he  saw  certain  letters  which,  with  a 
diffidence  unprecedented  and  uniml- 
tated  in  the  antiquarian  world,  he  d» 
dared  to  be  to  him  (Sir  Robert)  quii:^ 
nnintelligible. 

Thus,  Arthur's  Oon — ^a  building  so 
diminutive  in  itself  that  a  fac-simile  of 
it,  identical  in  dimensions,  formed  a 
cupola  for  the  stables  of  that  zealous 
antiquary  Sb*  James  Clerk  of  Penicuik 
— ^became  one  of  the  wonders  of  Hm 
world.  So  it  was  esteemed  when  tbs 
proprietor  of  the  estate  m  which  it 
stood,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  anti- 
quarian world  before  his  eyes,  but  d^ 
siring  some  good  hewn  stone  for  the 
purpose  of  flafifging  a  mill-dam,  and 
believing  that  he  could  do  what  he 
lilced  with  his  own,  took  Arthur's  Oon 
to  pieces.  The  mill-dam  which  he 
built  was  carried  off  by  a  flood — a  just 
judgment,  as  it  was  deemed,  on  its  sa- 
crilegious owner ;  and  the  hewn  stonei 
of  Arthur's  Oon  have  for  nearly  a 
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century  been  buried  m  silt,  or  tossed 
about  snd  rounded  by  the  water  of 
the  stream.  The  antiquarians  were 
loud  in  their  wail,  and  propagated 
their  indignant  grief  far  around.  They 
had  even  resort  to  the  medium — ^un- 
congenial for  their  usual  purpose — of 
caricature,  and  the  destroyer  of  the 
drcular  temple  was  represented  as  the 
victim  of  every  kind  of  ludicrous  re- 
taliation, which  the  invention  of  gen- 
tlemen whose  artistic  line,  however,  lay 
chiefly  in  crockets,  mouldings,  and  frag- 
mentary sculpture,  could  devise.  Pos- 
terity and  other  nations  took  up  the 
cry.  We  remember  that,  when  tne  re- 
presentative of  the  original  victim 
stood  for  a  Scottish  constituency  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was 
stated  against  him,  with  mysterious 
emphasis,  that  he  was  the  descendant 
of  the  destroyer  of  Arthur's  Oon ;  and 
we  saw  the  whole  delinquency  speci- 
fically described  as  a  sort  of  celebrated 
crime  in  the  work  of  a  German  histo- 
rian, published  within  the  past  five 
years.  We  are  the  more  anxious  to 
draw  attention  to  this  instance  of 
heavy  and  protracted  retribution,  that 
we  would  desire  it  to  stand  forth  as  an 
example,  warning  others,  as  the  Scot- 
fash  indictments  do,  against  committing 
the  like  crime  in  time  coming.  Let  all 
and  every  person  or  personp,  body  cor- 
porate or  politic,  see  what  it  is  thought- 
lessly or  obstinately  to  destroy  any 
portion  of  the  country's  treasury  of 
antiquities. 

"Oh  be  its  weight  like  lead  to  lead 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head," 

was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  minstrel's  mal- 
ison against  such  an  offender ;  and  we 
cannot  help  remembering  that  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  left  by  the  destroy- 
ers of  a  former  age,  lies  in  the  care- 
fully preserved  and  arranged  heap, 
ready  to  be  put  together  again  if  its 
restoration  may  be  permitted.  We 
must  admit  that,  in  general,  the  Scot- 
tish gentry  have  shown  a  praiseworthy 
anxiety  to  preserve  all  remains  of  the 
mighty  Romans,  justly  judging  the  in- 
terest attached  to  them  to  be  very 
high,  however  insignificant  their  relics 
may  appear.  Nor  are  they  all,  by  any 
means,  of  a  kind  that  would  be  deemea 
insignificant,  even  in  the  richer  mines 
of  Roman  antiquities  nearer  the  seat 


of  empire.  For  instance,  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a  sculptured  slab 
found  in  a  farm,  near  the  Duntocher 
station  on  Antonine's  Wall,  is  full  of 
promise  to  the  artist  as  well  as  the 


^  In  a  certain  freedom  of  execution  and 
simplicity  of  design,  we  have  seen  nothing 
superior,  throughout  the  entire  assem- 
blage of  our  Roman  inscriptions.  A  plain 
rai^  border  surrounds  the  stone,  within 
which,  in  the  lower  centre  of  the  lield, 
appear  two  winged  Victories,  ea,ch  resting 
one  foot  upon  a  ^lobe^  and  jointly  sup- 
porting, with  their  raised  hands,  an  oo- 
long tablet  bearing  the  inscription.  On 
either  side  of  the  Victories  stands  a  Ro- 
man soldier — ^the  one  holding  a  spear, 
and  leaning  on  his  actUum,  or  long-shaped 
buckler — ^the  other  supporting  a  small 
standard  with  his  rieht  band,  and  carry- 
ing what  appears  to  be  a  sheathed  sword 
in  his  left.  The  former  is  no  doubt  in* 
tended  for  one  of  the  Hastati  or  Principes, 
who  carried  long  spears  and  oblone 
shields— the  latter  for  a  VexUlarius,  with 
his  Ensign  displayed.  In  the  first,  the 
lorica  or  cuirass  covering  the  body  is 
perfectly  distinct^  and  he  stands  before  us 
m  the  full  equipment  of  battle:  the 
standard-bearer  seems  more  lightly  ac- 
coutred, while  something  like  toe  fold  of 
a  scarf  descends  from  Ms  left  shoulder. 
The  head-dress  of  the  two  figures  is  ra- 
ther singular,  bearing  a  much  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  linnets  of  our  High- 
land regiments  than  to  the  Roman  galea 
or  helmet.  As,  however,  the  legionary 
soldiers  had  a  decided  penchant  for  adorn- 
ing the  crests  of  their  morions  with  fea- 
thers, we  have  here  perhaps  a  specimen 
of  the  length  to  whichj  in  this  respect, 
their  tastes  would  sometimes  lead  them.'^ 

This  extract  is  taken  from  the  work 
of  one  who  devoted  a  thoughtful  and 
inquiring  mind  to  the  classification 
and  elucidation  of  the  Roman  remains 
in  Scotland.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
a  little  circle  of  friends,  who  seem  to 
have  been  deeply  attached  to  him,  to 
lose  him  from  amongthem  after  the  first 
edition  of  his  work  had  achieved  suc- 
cess, and  while  he  was  preparing  an 
edition  more  extensive  and  complete^ 
and  more  in  accordance  with  his  enthu- 
siastic conception  of  the  interest  of  the 
subject  Fnends  attached  to  his  mem- 
ory have  filled  up  the  little  gaps  which 
the  author  had  left  until  some  day  that 
never  was  destined  to  dawn  on  him,, 
and  have  edited  the  work  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Ids  eariy  left  widow  and  chiU 
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dren;  and  a  pleasant  book  it  is.  Not  that 
it  contains  a  rapid  and  succinct  history 
of  events,  or  a  orief  and  rifi^idly  archae- 
ological investigation  into  the  character 
of  our  Roman  remains.  Though  it  can 
stand  inquiry  for  scholarship  and  full 
investigation,  it  is  on  the  whole  a 
dreamy  and  discursive  book,  and  the 
dreammess  is  of  that  sad,  gentle,  and 
somewhat  plaintive  kind,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  come  from  one  in  whom 
the  seeds  of  early  dissolution  had  been 
sown.  This  is  by  no  means  unconge- 
nial to  the  subject  Turning  from  im- 
perial Rome,  in  her  progressive  rise 
and  all-conquering  greatness,  as  we 
stand  in  Italy  and  picture  her  spread- 
ing her  power  over  the  world — yet  the 
view  from  the  extremities  which  re- 
calls to  us  how  the  Roman  soldier, 
reared  under  the  blue  sky  of  Italy, 
among  the  vines  and  olives,  amid  tem- 

Eles  acd  groves  alive  ivith  sculpture, 
ad  been  driven  by  imperious  duty  to 
spend  long  periods  of  life  on  desolate 
moors,  swept  by  the  bleak  damp  winds 
of  Scotland,  is  one  suggestive  of  sad- 
dened reflections.  To  a  mind  like  Mr. 
Stuart's,  and  to  other  minds  too,  if 
they  wander  meditatively  among 
these  farthest  relics  of  departed  em- 
pire, their  structure  and  nature,  ever 
recalling  the  home  characteristics  and 
associations  of  the  colonists,  impart 
many  touching  appeals  to  sympathy. 
The  praetor  or  centurion  who  had  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  some  wUd  heath  in 
the  half.conquered  dependency,  would 
have  as  gaily  tesselated  a  floor  as  the 
materials  of  the  district  would  aflford, 
to  imitate  as  near  as  possible  his 
villa  by  the  warm  shore  of  pleasant 
Baiae.  A  few  statues,  however 
meaCTe  and  rude  they  might  be, 
would  still  show  the  characteristic 
types  of  those  dear  to  his  sight  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  or  Pompeii.  The 
structure  of  his  villa  followed  the  rich 
architecture  which  his  fathers  had 
adopted  from  the  simpler  Greek,  and 
in  his  exile  he  forgot  not  to  dedicate 
altars  to  his  native  deities — as  many 
inscribed  blocks  of  stone,  with  the  sa- 
crificial focus,  flanked  by  the  usual 
scroll  decoration,  can  testify.  IVlany  of 
these  curious  and  eloquent  memorials 
were  discovered  in  the  cuttings  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway, 
which,  like  the  Union  Canal,  followed 
the  same  line  of  country  as  the  Roman 


engineer  had  adopted  for  a  Tsmpui 
ana  chain  of  forts.  One  of  these,  a 
insignificant  slab  near  Castlecarj,  o- 
nounces  that  the  soldiers  of  the  sixth 
legion — ^vtctorious,  pious,  and  faithfal, 
natives  of  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Bavaria- 
pay  their  row  to  the  god  Mercury. 

^From  the  appearance  of  this  altar, 
the  form  of  the  letters,  the  character  of 
their  combinations,  and  the  number  of 
arbitrary  marks  or  dashes  which  it  con- 
tains, we  should  suppose  it  to  have  beet 
executed  at  a  much  later  period  than  toy 
of  the  stones  which  refer  to  the  cooBtn^ 
tionoftheWall.  We  have  frequentlj  Iwl 
occasicm  to  mention  the  Legio  Sexta  Vii> 
trixy  but  never  with  any  particular  know* 
ledge  of  its  history,  until  this  little  antique 
came  forth  from  its  long  concealment  to 
tell  us  of  the  various  nations  which  bad 
contributed  to  swell  its  ranks.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Danube,  the  plains  of 
Megara  or  of  Agrigentum,  and  from  the 
bounteous  fields  of  Italy  herself,  the  yoqD^ 
and  the  stout-hearted  had  been  called,  it 
would  appear,  to  experience  a  long,  if  not 
a  perpetual  exile,  in  the  comparative^ 
inglorious  and  harassing  service  of  defeut 
ing  the  Caledonian  frontier.  As  the 
Sixth  legion  \a  supposed  to  have  remained 
for  several  centiu-ies  in  Britain^  it  is  most 
probable  that  numbers  of  those  men, 
drafted  from  the  south  of  Europe  to  re- 
cruit its  ranks,  were  fated  to  pass  their 
whole  existence  in  this  remote  comer  of 
the  world.  To  many,  such  a  prospect  wn 
perhans  fiir  from  repulsive,  as  they  may 
nave  looked  forward  to  the  possession  of 
some  of  those  grants  of  land  which  were 
bestowed  on  the  Roman  soldier  when  his 
period  of  service  was  expired :  stilL  tbs 
recollections  of  home  and  country  had  not, 
as  we  see,  been  altogether  eradicated  (rom 
among  them,  and  often  may  the  thoughts 
of  the  legionary  veteran  have  rested  upon 
the  associations  of  his  earlier  days,  wbcD, 
as  on  the  stone  before  us,  the  name  of  Sicily 
or  Noricum  was  presented  to  his  view.^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
stransprs  were  not  momentary  invade 
era ;  but  that,  more  or  less,  they  held 
ground  in  Scotland — sometimes  only 
their  forte  and  ramparts,  at  others,  this 
wider  fruit  of  recent  conquest— for  a 
period  approaching  three  centuries; 
and  that  the  works  of  Agricola,  if  he 
left  any,  must  have  been  as  much  an- 
tiquities in  the  days  of  Constantia^ 
as  the  castles  connected  with  Maiy 
are  in  the  days  of  Victoria.  Hence 
any  vestiges  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  domestically  adapted  themselves 
to  the  vrild  north  have  a  utilitariin 
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iDterest  beyond  that  of  meve  nam- 
dation.  After  their  Yillaa  and  works 
of  art,  not  the  least  important  yes- 
tiges  of  their  career  are  those  which 
are  supposed  to  indicate  the  use  of 
their  national  luxnrj,  the  hath.  Did 
the  Italians  indeed  attempt,  in  these 
inhospitable  regions,  to  indulge  in  a 
neagre  imitation  of  those  vast  estab- 
lishments, with  their  sudatories,  cale- 
daries,  tepidaries,  and  frigidaries,  and 
other  costl?  aids  of  luxury,  physical 
and  mental,  which  in  their  remains 
astonish  the  tourist  wandering  south- 
ward 1  If  we  may  believe  the  infer- 
ences which  men  not  unskilled  in  archae- 
ology have  drawn  from  discovered 
remains,  the  Romans  erected  a  sub- 
stantial bath  so  far  northward  as 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Burgh-head, 
stretching  mto  the  Moray  Firth.  That 
here  there  was  a  Roman  station— -coslra 
$tativa ;  and  that  the  Moray  Firth,  with 
its  line  of  lakes  so  far,  and  the  high- 
land mountains  in  continuation,  form- 
•  ed  the  ara  finium  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, is  one  of  the  matters  which  admit 
of  very  pretty  antiquarian  criticism 
and  debate.  One  curious  argument  on 
the  question  we  shall  at  once  dispose 
of,  as  characteristic  of  the  kind  on 
which  archaeological  theories  are  some- 
times founded.  Thus  antiquaries  find 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  was 
Torryton  or  Torrydun,  and  ^ve  its 
northern  etymology  as  meanme  the 
town  or  fortress  on  the  hill.  Now, 
the  Greek  geographers  give  a  certadn 
B^roton  stratopeden  as  about  the  most 
iu^rtherly  of  the  Roman  stations  in  Bri- 
tain. Here,  then,  the^  sa^  is  a  natural 
adaptation  of  the  native  Torryton  into 
Pteroton.  But — audit  is  seldom  that 
etymology,  which  generally  is  allowed 
to  run  riot,  can  be  so  satisfiictorily 
pulled  up — ^the  Greek  name  v^  but  a 
translation  of  the  Roman  Alata  Castra, 
or  winged  camp ;  and  evon  an  et]pno- 
logist  will  hardly  hold  that  the  ancients 
would  go  round  about  through  a  Latin 
description,  to  find  a  Greek  word  re- 
semblmg  in  sound  the  native  name. 
As  to  external  evidence  of  occupation, 
there  have  been  Roman  coins  found  in 
the  neighbourhood;  but  money  is  a 
vagrant  commodity;  and  while  there 
have  been  other  relics,  of  a  disputable 
character,  found  as  far  northward  as 
the  entrance  of  Loch  Ness,  where,  in- 
deedy  Camd«n  mentions  that  a  little 


treasury  of  Roman  andquities  was  dis- 
covereo,  yet  there  is  no  authentic  in- 
scription—the true  test  of  occupancy 
— which  has  been  discovered  in  these 
northern  districts.  But  then  there  is 
the  bath  itself,  which  introduced  this 
particular  branch  of  the  subject  to 
our  present  notice.  We  take  a  lively 
interest  in  it,  from  having  made,  about 
a  quarter  of  a.  ceotury  ago,  a  pil- 
grimage to  ioApect  it.  An  accom- 
modating sailor,  lounging  among  tho 
windy  rocks  which  there  jut  into  the 
ocean,  took  us  through  a  narrow  round- 
arched  entrance  into  a  square  stone 
chamber,  where  a  solid  platform,  of 
a  couple  of  feet  or  so  in  width,  sur- 
rounded the  lower  and  narrower  com- 
partment, in  which  clear  water,  as 
from  a  spring,  rose  to  aboat  four  feet 
from  the  platform.  A  slight  incision 
or  niche  in  one  comer  was  character- 
istic of  Roman  work,  as  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  deitjy  of  the 
fountain.  But  otherwise  there  were 
no  expressive  marks  of  classical  ori- 
gm,  unless  the  clean  cutting  of  tho 
stones  and  their  accurate  courses  be 
BO  considered.  The  promontory  was 
a  favourite  fortress  of  the  Northmen, 
to  whom  undoubtedly  so  workman- 
like an  edifice  could  not  be  attributed. 
Scattered  around  the  little  fishing  vil- 
lage were  remains  of  old  fortifications, 
which  the  scientific  General  Roy  and 
others  have  set  down  as  Roman. 
They  are  now,  We  believe,  incapable 
of  bearing  witness  in  the  question, 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  remaining. 
But  at  the  time  to  which  we  alluoe 
there  were  several  fragments  of  con- 
siderable mounds  strengthening  the 
position  to  seaward,  and  the  still 
fainter  vestiges  of  ramparts,  which 
severinff  the  promontory  from  the 
low  neck  of  sandy  land  connecting  it 
with  the  fruitful  plains  of  Moray,  nad 
converted  it  into  a  petty  Gibraltar. 
The  site,  however,  is  not  like  those 
of  Roman  camps,  which  were  ^ener« 
ally  on  central  plains  attached  to  a 
system  of  trunk  highways,  and  the 
remains  of  mounds  had  none  of  the 
fastidious  neatness  of  their  square 
works.  On  the  whole,  we  could  only 
decide— and  after  consideration  aa- 
here  to  the  decision — that  the  stone 
chamber  either  is  or  is  not  a  Roman 
bath. 
Remains  more  ^tmcly  indicative 
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of  the  adoption  of  their  native  luxury 
have  been  found  near  Inveresk,  where 
the  Romans  wer^  undoubtedly  in  per- 
manent position. 

'^  In  the  year  1783,  whilst  workmen  were 
engaged  in  the  improvement  of  some  gar- 
den-ground, a  short  distance  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  church,  they  came,  at  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  on  the  floors 
and  foundations  of  various  buildings, 
which  in  course  of  their  operations  were 
laid  open  over  an  extent  of  60  feet  in 
length  by  23  feet  broad.  The  whole  of  this 
space  was  paved  with  a  kind  of  mortar, 
known  by  the  name  ofiarrasj  and  was  in- 
tersected at  intervals  by  distinct  traces  of 
stone  walls,  among  which  might  be  ob- 
served the  enclosures  of  two  separate 
chambers,  the  evident  remains  of  a  Roman 
bath.  The  largest  room  measured  15  by  9 
feet,  the  other  9  by  4  1-2;  and  the  floors  of 
both  were  composed  of  a  coating  of  tarras 
two  inches  thick,  laid  in  the  case  of  the 
firet,  upon  a  layer  of  lime,  gravel,  and 
pieces  of  brick  five  inches  deep,  which 
again  rested  on  a  basement  of  irregular 
flag-stones— the  whole  being  supported  on 
rows  of  pillars  two  feet  in  height,  some  of 
theni  formed  of  stone,  and  others  of  brick ; 
but  in  the  smallest  chamber  the  coarse 
substratum  of  lime  and  gravel  was  ten 
inches  in  thickness,  as  if  this  part  of  the 
building  had  been  required  to  sustain  a 
greater  degree  of  beat  than  the  other — a 
supposition  extremely  probable,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  pillars  below  bore 
evident  marks  of  having  been  much  in- 
jured by  fire.  A  quantity  of  charcoal  was 
found  beside  them  in  good  preservation,  as 
if  placed  there  to  renew  the  slow  of  a  fur- 
nace which  bad  been  suddenly  and  for  ev- 
er extinguished.  Under  the  first  apartment 
the  heat  had  been  conducted  by  means  of 
flues  formed  of  clay,  which  were  found 
quite  perfect  when  the  discovery  was 
made;  the  partition- wall  between  the 
two  rooms  was  pierced  near  the  ground 
by  a  hole  three  inches  in  diameter, 
through  which  a  pipe  of  some  description 
had  no  doubt  led  as  a  conduit  for  water 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

*'  Such  were  the  most  perfect  of  the 
ruins  brought  to  light  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to ;  but  all  around  them  were  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  other  chambers  which 
had  evidently  been  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion. Taken  in  the  aggregate,  they  un- 
questionably marked  the  position  of  an 
establishment  of  no  mean  importance  in 
its  day— the  public  baths  of  the  Roman 
Inveresk.  Of  their  high  antiquity  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  for  every  particular  men- 
tioned proclaims  them  Roman — the  very 
cement  covering  the  floors  was  of  a  qua- 
lity unequalledbytheskill of  later  times, 


and  was  formed  of  exacdy  the  same  n- 
terials  as  the  torraf  which  Hoed  the  a{iir 
ciousfeweoB  of  the  '  Eternal  CityJ  " 

Still  it  is  open  to  doubt  if  soeh  n- 
mains  mdlcate  the  poor  northem  nd^ 
stitute  for  the  gorgeous  iksrma  of  tb 
south.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  sehoUtflike 
and  iuteresting  book  on  the  Romn 
Wall —  of  which  we  would  fiiia  take  as 
opportunity  ofspetking  a:  ore  at  leogth 
ere  we  resign  the  subject  of  the  So- 
mans  in  Scotland,  with  which  it  ii 
intimately  connected — in  meDtiooiDg 
one  of  these  oyen  sub-floors  or  hjpo- 
causts,  suggests  that  instead  of  bcsig 
intended  to  heat  water  or  prodnee  t 
sudatory,  they  were  merely  an  in- 
genious method  of  creating  a  eonw 
fortable  degree  of  indoor  warmth  for 
the  southern  inhabitants  of  onrstonnj 
region.  **  At  present,"  he  says  speak- 
ing of  the  remains  nesr  Chesten, 
"  the  floor  of  the  principal  apartmest 
is  nine  inches  thick,  and  when  iti 
upper  snrface  was  overlaid  with  t 
tasteful  concrete  or  mosaic  payemest, 
it  would  be  an  inch  or  two  more.  It 
would  require  a  very  powerful  faroaee 
to  raise  this  mass  of  matter  to  a  con- 
siderable temperature.  Qn  the  other 
hand,  if  the  production  of  a  genisl 
and  uniform  warmth  were  the  object 
in  view,  no  contrivance  could  be  mora 
suitable.  The  heated  ■  air  from  s 
small  furnace  permeating  the  under- 
ground flues  and  the  wiQla  of  a  suit 
of  apartments,  and  not  psssiog  oif 
until  in  its  lengthened  passage  it  hid 
given  out  the  larger  part  of  the 
warmth  it  had  derived,  would,  in  the 
lapse  of  some  hours,  eive  to  the  whole 
building  a  comfoitaole  tempentim 
which  it  would  not  readily  lose.  Anj 
inattention  to  the  furnace,  either  by 
causing  it  to  bum  too  fi.ercely  or  too 
feebly  would  not  be  felt  The  thkk- 
ness  of  the  floors  would  prevent  the 
air  from  being  scorched,  and  produc- 
ing the  disagreeable  sensation  which 
is  eiperienced  in  rooms  that  izs 
heated  by  the  stoves  in  common  use. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  re- 
turn to  this  method  of  warming  oar 
churches  and  public  halls,  even  if 
we  do  not  adopt  it  in  our  private 
buildings.*' 

Here  we  have  got  at  something 
very  practical  indeed.  But,  in  ftct, 
the  Romans  knew  a  vast  deal  about 
the  art  of  sustaining  life  and  makiDg 
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it  endarable;  how  otherwise  could 
they  have  organised  so  vast  a  popu* 
Ution  \\itbin  the  walls  of  the  imperial 
6ij1  When  the  Board  of  Health 
vere  recommending  tubalar  drainage, 
Chey  received  specimens  of  glazed 
pij^s  constructed  on  the  best  modem 
pnnciples,  which  had  been  excavated 
from  the  Coliseum.  Curious  tubes 
have  been  found  both  in  the  English 
and  the  Scottish  walls,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  both  has  singularly 
Qoincided  in  assigning  them  as  part 
of  a  tubular  system  of  communication 
from  end  to  end  of  the  wall.  The 
Romans  were  able  sanitarians,  and 
knew  the  art  of  safely,  and,  without  in- 
(SOnvenience  or  risk  to  discipline,  con- 
densing a  large  number  of  men  within 
a  narrow  space.  The  camp,  under  the 
Polybian  system  of  castrametation, 
wan  crowded  beyond  anything  that  a 
deputy-quartermaster  could  readily  be- 
lieve, and  there  was  still  greater  con- 
densation under  the  Hvgenian  system 
—which,  by  the  way,  has  no  conneo- 
fion  whatever  with  the  Hygeian  system 
of  the  quack  doctors  who  call  them- 
nlves  the  British  College  of  Health. 

This  slight  digression  from  the  do- 
mestic circle  to  the  camp  seems  to 
invite  the  question,  if  there  are  not 
nobler  objects  of  association  with  the 
mighty  Roman  name  than  war£ 
baths,  heated  parlours,  and  soil-pipes  ? 
Was  it  for  this  that  the  eagle,  seeking 
nniversal  dominion,  was  borne  north- 
wards through  fields  of  slaughtered 
barbarians  into  realms  beyond  the 
line  which  those  who  entered  them 
had  been  taught  by  their  parents  to 
believe  as  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
earth  1  Is  there  nothing  in  the  relics 
of  almighty  Rome  to  tell  of  her  con- 
quests and  victories — ^her  mingled  im- 
petuosity and  endurance — her  lofty 
scorn  of  the  barbarian — her  proud 
defiance  of  man,  of  the  elements,  and 
of  fate  itself?  Yes.  Her  militarv 
works  are  indeed  still  the  great  lead- 
ing memorials  of  Rome,  and  warlike 
reucs  are  her  principal  vestiges. 
Standing  within  the  ramparts  of  the 
fortified  camp  at  Ardoch  Bridge,  we 
ore  conscious  in  the  permanent  sta- 
bility of  the  earthem  works — ^many  of 
them  still  smooth  and  clean  as  the 
fflacis  of  a  modern  fortress — how 
dftring  and  aggressive,  yet  how  sys- 


tematic and  careful,  was  the  Roman 
invasion  of  the  North.  It  is  the  boast 
of  the  antiquary— or  the  archaeologist, 
as  he  now  calls  himself— that  he  is 
no  longer  the  fusty  custodier  of 

'*  A  fouth  o'  ftuld  nick-nscketa, 
Rnsty  airn  caps  and  jinglin  jacket*, 
Waud  baud  tne  Lothlana  threo  in  tackcts, 

A  towmont  euid  ; 
And  parritch-pata,  andauld  saut  backets, 

Before  the  flood." 

He  is  now  the  scientific  analyser  of 
the  wrecks  which  time  has  left,  erect- 
ing out  of  his  researches,  by  rigid  in- 
duction, so  much  of  the  history  of  the 
past,  as  his  materials  will  afibrd.  And 
for  this  there  is  still  a  wide  field — a 
wide  blank  field,  but  a  small  portion 
of  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  see  filled 
up — in  the  three  centuries  of  struggle 
between  the  Romans  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Scotland.  The  beginnmg  of 
the  contest  is  illuminated  by  theoril- 
liant  light  of  Tacitus;  but  after  this 
all  is  £irk  and  mdistinct  We  know 
that  nearly  a  century  later,  Lolliua 
Urbicus  penetrated  far  to  the  north — 
that  he  probably  reached  those  Ara) 
Finium  which  we  have  already  spoken 
of  in  Moray  and  Inverness,  pos- 
sibly built  that  dubious  stone  chamber 
in  Bur^h-head,  and  bathed  in  it. 
About  his  journeys  and  conquests — 
about  the  building  of  the  Scottish  Wall, 
and  its  forts — uieir  repeated  relin- 
quishment and  recapture,  and  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  invaders,  still 
deemed  so  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
how  much  must  there  be  which  the 
spirit  of  historical  inquiry  would  de- 
vour with  aviditv — ^how  little  that 
can  actually  be  suomitted  to  its  intel- 
lectual appetite. 

Nay,  of  the  very  beginning  of  the 
narrrative  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus,  how 
little  do  we  actually  know.  The 
bright  light  dazzles  us,  and  we  think 
it  reveals  everything,  but  on  exami- 
nation we  can  make  out  but  little  with 
clearness.  What  are  we  to  believe 
about  the  battle  of  the  Grampians 
and  Galgocus?  Who  repoH;ed  that 
fine  speech  of  his,  containing  so  many 
capital  hits  at  the  condition  of  the 
court  of  Domitian  and  the  policy  of 
the  Praetorian  guards!  Is  it  not 
odd  that  the  Romans,  who  do  not  con- 
descend to  afibrd  us  the  slightest  hint 
of  the  character  or  structure  of  the 
language  of  their  Celtic  and  Gothic 
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contemporaries,  should  baye  got  hold 
of  an  entire  speech  of  the  kind,  and 
translated  it  so  well?  That  the 
Romans  found  it  the  hardest  of  all 
their  conflicts  to  establish  themselves 
in  Scotland  is  clear  enough ;  but  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  number  and 
organisation  of  their  adversaries  were 
exaggerated  by  the  historian,  to  en- 
hance the  merit  of  his  brother-in-law 
and  fellow  Romans.  How  are  we  to 
believe  that  thirty  thousand  trained 
warriors  were  gathered  under  the 
command  of  one  leader,  with  such 
means  of  subsistence  as  Scotland  can 
have  then  afforded]  We  know  that 
the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  havm? 
an  area  co-extensive  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  could  just  produce  about 
that  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
were  every  one,  in  all  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  islands,  brought  to  join 
the  general  muster;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  Scotland  was  much 
more  populous  than  a  track  of  New 
Zealand  similar  in  extent  would  be 
now.  How  much  more  interesting 
than  the  grandiloquent  Roman's  ac- 
count of  the  chariot  charge,  and  the 
showers  of  darts,  would  have  been 
some  actual  account  of  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  mountain  war- 
riors who  braved  the  power  of  Rome ; 
but  we  derive  no  more  distinct  impres- 
sion of  them  than  that  their  swords 
were  very  long.  It  would  be  some- 
thing to  know  even  the  name  of  the 
chief  called  Galgacus,  and  an  accurate 
sketch  of  his  appearance  would  be 
worth  ft  picture-gallery.  Modem  art 
has  by  no  means  supplied  the  defect 
We  have  before  us  a  representation 
of  ^  Galgacua  .  addressing  the  Cale- 
donian army  before  the  battle  of  the 
Grampians,  which,  we  are  informed, 
is  engraved  in  steel,  in  the  finest  style 
of  the  art.  The  chief  has  unexcep- 
tionable mustaches,  and  is  arrayed  in 
the  full  uniform  of  some  one  of  the 
Highland  regiments.  His  ostrich 
plume  is  very  rich  and  full,  and  he 
addresses  the  meeting  in  the  attitude 
which  may  be  found  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  ^  the  Speaker's  Guide."  His 
chrriot — but  for  the  material,  which 
is  basket-work — ^might  have  come  out 
of  Long  Acre.  We  cannot  say  much 
for  the  anatomy  of  the  horses,  but 
their  grooming  is  excellent^  and  they 
are   admirably    matched.      At   their 


head  stands  a  figure  arrayed  in  te- 
tan,  whose  shape  and  attitude  wooM 
seem  much  more  natural  were  he  m- 
centred  in  cords  and  tops,  with  a  gree& 
frock  and  shoulder-knots.  Anotbs 
attempt,  evidently  more  ambitiooi  is 
the  aoaptation  or  costume  and  edi^ 
cidents,  is  not  much  more  suoeeesfiBL 
The  scene  is  laid  on  the  slope  of  Ar- 
thur Seat  as  a  suitable  piece  of  moan- 
tain  scenery.  Galgacus  Is  more  ron^ 
and  hauy  than  in  the  other  attein^ 
There  is  a  greater  portion  of  bare  limb 
and  a  smaller  amount  of  tarlan.  He 
wears  on  his  head  a  skull-cap  withi 
spike  in  it,  such  as  dragoons  won 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  lus 
hand  he  carries  a  Lochaber-axe,  inch 
as  that  which  made  the  City  Gaud  of 
Edinburgh  so  formidable  in  thedayi 
of  poor  Ferguson.  The  chariot  is  not 
80  well  got  up  as  in  the  rival  plate; 
we  question  if  it  would  go  a  couple  of 
yards  on  a  turnpike  road,  not  to  speik 
of  its  capacity  to  bowl  along  the 
scaurs  ana  precipkes  of  the  GnuD> 
plans.  A  scythe  projects  from  either 
axle  in  away  which  makes  one  wonder 
how  the  gronp  around  can  pay  so  much 
attention  to  the  oratory.  If  the  ma- 
chine move  a  few  inches,  the  leg  of  t 
venerable  gentleman  very  intent  on 
the  oration  will  be  amputated.  As 
to  this  persona^^ — his  head,  with  its 
high  brow,  aquUine  nose  and  profiue 
white  beard,  is  taken  from  a>iDe 
apostle  in  some  painting  by  Bom 
great  master.  The  costume  is  of  the 
peculiar  kind  invented  by  BeDJamia 
West  The  old  man  carries  in  hit 
hand  an  instrument  like  an  Irish 
reaping-hook ;  only  it  is  made  of  goH 
and  he  is  going  to  cut  the  mistletoe 
with  it  He  is  the  type  of  those  mys- 
terious personages  called  Druids  in 
the  histories  perused  by  our  youth 
at  school,  and  bis  function  in  modem 
phraseology  is  that  of  array  chaplain. 
From  neither  of  these  representation* 
do  we  derive  a  very  satisfactory  notion 
of  Galgacus  and  his  followers;  and, 
indeedfit  would  be  difficult  to  »J 
which  of  them  seems  the  more  distant 
from  the  probable  tmth. 

Another  question  is  in  itself  of  & 
far  more  simple  character,  yet  hae 
caused  a  sufficient  amount  of  cm- 
plex  dispute — Where  was  this  battle 
of  the  Grampians  fought]  The 
Grampian  moimtains  are  well  enough 
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known  in  modern  geography.  Th« 
Mons  Granipius  of  Tacitus  is  as  great 
A  geographical  vagrant  as  the  source 
of  tlie  Niger  or  the  place  where  Han- 
nibal passed  the  Alps.  The  etymolo- 
eists  find  that  the  word  Grampian  is 
decidedly  of  Gaelic  origin;  but  ety- 
mologists,  and  Celtic  ones  especially, 
can  always  find  what  is  wanted.  Our 
own  belief  is  that  the  name  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  is  derived  from 
the  words  Mons  Orampius  of  Taci- 
tus, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
gave  that  name  to  the  battle-field 
with  true  Roman  caprice  and  con- 
tempt. Where  then  was  it?  When 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  army  having 
passed  the  Bodotria,  and  the  natives 
being  driven,  as  it  were,  into  another 
island  before  the  battle,  we  seem  to 
have  the  fact  pretty  clearly  ascertained 
that  it  occurred  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  of  the  line  of  fort^ 
subsequently  erected.  But  over  the 
extensive  ground  thus  opened  to  them 
antiquaries  have  moved  about  the 
battle  like  a  chessman  over  every  avail- 
able square,  from  Lochore  in  Fife- 
shire,  where  Scott  rather  encouraged 
them  to  place  it  on  account  of  his  son's 
marriage  with  the  heiress,  to  the  hills 
of  Aberdeenshire.  A  hard  fight  was 
made  at  Ardoch,  with  its  fine  fort  and 
camps,  in  full  view  of  the  Grampian 
range,  if  not  on  them ;  but  the  cham- 
pions of  the  other  spots  would  not  ad- 
mit themselves  to  be  defeated.  In  the 
midst  of  such  a  contest,  in  which  such 
men  as  Sibbald,  Horslev,  Gordon, 
Stukely,  Whitaker,  Chalmers,  Pink- 
erton,  Roy,  and  Ritson  were  engaged 
so  unsuccessfully,  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
a  real  giant  come  forth  and  hew  the 
pigmies  down  with  an  unhesitating 
sword.  Some  thirty  years  ago  there 
appeared  an  **  Account  of  interesting 
Roman  Antiquities  discovered  in  Fife, 
by  the  Kev.  Andrew  Small  of  Edens- 
head.  In  a  chapter,  giving  "an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Meralsford  on 
the  Lomond  hill,  which  Tacitus  has 
mistaken  for  Mount  Grampius,"  ho 
affords  a  mudel  to  the  class  of  anti- 
quaries who  have  generally  dealt  with 
these  subjects,  since  he  carries  to 
the  highest  perfection  their  peculiar 
method  of  reasoninff.  His  view  is, 
that  Tacitus  had  ma^e  a  topograph- 
ical blunder,  since  a  battle  which 
Mr.  Small  knows  to  have  taken  place 
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at  Meralsford,  "appears  obviously  to 
have  been  that  great  battle  described 
by  Tacitus  as  having  been  fought  at 
the  foot  of  Mons  Grampius.  But  it 
is  clear  to  a  demonstration,  that  he 
had  mistaken  Mons  Lomondus  for 
Mons  Grampius,  as  it  is  nigh  the  north 
brae  of  the  West  Lomond  Hill  that  the 
battle  was  fo  ught "  S uch  reasoning  is 
conclusive.  His  method  of  describmg 
the  whole  affair  is  equally  clear  and 
convincing.  We  have  the  operations 
of  the  Romans  step  by  step  thus : — 
"At  Bumside  they  were  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Cale- 
donians, having  only  to  cross  in  a 
north-east  direction  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  farm  of  Bonnety  when 
they  entered  upon  the  lands  of  Edeos- 
head,  and  there  they  came  first  in  con- 
tact with  the  Caledonians,  where  a 
large  cairn,  erected  upon  the  march 
betwixt  these  two  lancb,  straight  east 
from  the  farm-steading  of  Bonnety, 
which  stood  about  these  twenty  years 
back,  evidently  points  out  the  extrem- 
ity to  where  the  left  wing  had  extend- 
ed.'' Here  it  seems  the  Romans  at 
the  commencement  of  the  affair  were 
repulsed,  an  event  which  Tacitus 
naturally  passes  over;  and  the  ex- 
ulting Mr.  Small,  who  is  a  truly  na- 
tional writer,  talks  of  "  the  warm  re- 
ception they  met  with,  and  the  sound 
drubbing  they  got  from  the  brave 
Caledonians  when  the  battle  com- 
menced ;"  while  he  further  finds  that 
the  unfaithful  Tacitus  "  carefully  con- 
ceals their  retreat  across  the  river 
Eden,  because  he  considers  it  disgrace- 
ful to  the  Roman  arms." 

It  is  a  pity  that  people  will  not  be 
satisfied  witn  such  comprehensive  so- 
lutions of  difficulties,  but  it  must  bo 
admitted  thut  the  battle  of  the  Gram- 
pians is  still  in  want  of  a  site.  A 
curious  element  of  perplexity  was 
added  to  the  dispute,  by  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  midst  of  it,  about  a  century 
ago,  of  the  itinerary  of  Richard,  the 
monk  of  Cirencester,  who  had  left  be- 
hind him  a  manuscript  giving  a  full 
and  minute  account  of  the  geography 
of  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Romars, 
taken  from  Roman  sources.  His  itine- 
rary went  as  far  north  as  the  Moray 
Firth,  and  wherever  he  set  down  a 
station,  there  some  remains  or  some 
identity  of  name  immediately  proved 
the  accuracy  of  his  materials.    Never 
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Was  such  joy  in  the  anti<raRriaii  world. 
The  writers  on  Roman  Britteh  arohn- 
ology,  who  followed  the  diseoTery,  al- 
luded to  their  groping  predeeessors 
as  astronomers  might  to  those  who 
wrote  in  ignorance  of  the  Copemiean 
theory.  The  magnificent  work  of  Ge- 
neral Roy  on  the  military  antiquities 
of  the  Romans,  was  but  a  commentary 
on  the  itinerary  of  Richard.  WhitakeV 
treated  it  as  an  undoubted  authority 
fbr  the  state  of  Britain  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century, "  a  period  when 
we  have  scarce  any  information  con- 
cerning the  island  from  the  Roman 
historians,  and  the  Roman  Empire 
among  us  was  in  its  greatest  glory  and 
its  farthest  extent"  Even  Gibbon 
gave  the  work  entire  credit 

Yet  there  were  some  anachronisms 
or  anatopisms,  if  we  may  coin  a  word, 
which  cast  suspicion  on  the  perform- 
ance ;  and  among  these,  after  having 
taken  the  inquirer  by  the  ninth  Iter 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Aberdeen- 
shire and  the  wild  uplands  near^  the 
source  of  the  Don,  here  all  at  once  he 
found  himself  at  the  *'Mons  Gram- 
pius."  No  ingenuity  could  reconcile 
this  with  the  account  of  Tacitus,  and 
the  autiquaries  had  to  resort  to  t^e 
bold  operation  of  believing  that  this 
did  not  profess  to  be  the  site  of  the 
battle,  but  was  a  station  named  in 
honour  of  it,  as  we  now  say  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  Trafalgar  Square.  But 
there  was  something  very  suspicious 
in  the  unwonted  circumstance  of  a 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  centary  hav- 
ing occupied  himself  with  Roman  topo- 
graphv;  and  the  suspicion  is  not  re- 
moved by  a  preliminary  dialogue,  in 
which  Richard  argues  tiie  matter  with 
his  abbot,  who  tells  him  that  man  has 


but  a  shoit  time  to  live  in  tins  world, 
and  it  is  a  «id  thing  to  see  a  ratiooal 
oreature  occupying  so  brief  an  iat». 
val  in  setting  down  a  nseleas  list  of 
places  which  nave  ceased  to  exist,  aod 
were  in  their  best  days  only  tliei^wde 
of  benighted  heathens. 

Th^e  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to 
belit^ve  that  the  itineraiy  of  Riehard 
is  a  hoax;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  a  veiy  com. 
plicated  and  elaborate  one.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  MS.  was  first  notified  to 
Stukely  the  antiquary,  who  recdvcd 
an  account  of  it  as  a  discovery  made 
in  Copenhagen  by  Mr.  Charles  Jolins 
Bertram,  who  endosed  a  speeimes  of 
it  This  so  excited  the  interest  of  the 
antiquary  that  he  insisted  on  havlDg 
a  copy  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Charies 
Julius  Bertram  held  the  respooaible 
place  of  English  Professor  in  the  Royal 
Marine  Act^emy,  and  if  it  be  the  eaae 
that,  having  tried  by  the  speeioien  aod 
description  to  **take  a  rise,"  aa  it  is 
termed,  out  of  the  solemn  antiquary, 
and  finding  that  he  must  support  the 
story  or  §nd  himself  in  a  position 
which  It  would  be  unpleasant  for  ao 
instructor  of  youth  to  occupy,  that  of 
a  perpetrator  of  practical  iokea-4t 
must  be  admitted  that  he  bore  the 
task  he  had  brought  on  himself  brsTely, 
and  relieved  himself  from  its  prediei- 
ment  very  successfully.  We  see  tluit 
a  translation  of  Richard  of  Cirence&ter 
has  been  published  by  Mr  Bohn  in  his 
six  old  English  chronieles.  We  woald 
like  well  to  see  a  critical  inquiry  into 
its  authenticity,  conducted  with  the 
Uf  ht  of  modem  archceologiord  scieoce. 
IV)  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  wider 
field  of  the  Roman  vestiges  in  Scot- 
land, we  must  in  the  mean  time  lud 
&rewell. 
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Wordsworth,  whose  elegant  and 
scholarly  work  on  Greece  is  now  fa- 
miliar  to  most  drawing-room  tables, 
in  his  more  erudite-looking  but  scarce- 
ly less  elegant  volume  on  Athens  and 
Attica^  published  in  the  year  1836, 
gives  a  description  of  the  then  waste 
and  desolate  condition  of  the  city  of 
Per  cles  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  town  of  Athens  is  now  lying  in 
ruins.  The  streets  are  almost  deserted ; 
nearly  all  the  houses  are  without  roofs. 
The  churches  are  reduced  to  bare  walls  and 
heaps  of  stones  and  mortar.  There  is  but 
one  church  in  which  service  is  performed 
A  few  new  wooden  houses,  one  or  two  of 
more  solid  structure,  and  the  two  lines  of 
planted  sheds  which  form  the  bazaar,  are 
all  the  inhabited  dwellings  that  Athens 
can  now  boast  In  this  eUte  of  mor/em 
desolation,  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
buildings  which  still  survive  here  is  more 
striking— their  preservation  Is  more  won- 
derful There  is  now  scarcely  any  build- 
ing at  Athens  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  The  least-ruined  ob- 
jects here  are  some  of  the  ruins  them- 
selves." 

A  sad  picture! — ^but  the  saddest 
thing  is,  that  this  is  only  a  picture  of 
what  the  whole  of  Greece  had  been 
Buffering  during  its  long- protracted 
and  painful  existence  in  the  middle 
ages,  at  a  time  when  Itiily,  having 
wrought  for  itself  a  new  character  snd 
langutige  by  admixture  with  Lombard 
blood,  was  performing  a  principal  part 
in  the  great  drama  then  opening  of 
modern  European  civilisation.  The 
Greeks  have  preserved  their  historical 
continuity  and  their  language,  without 
a  gap,  up  to  the  present  moment ;  but 
for  this  privilege— if,  indeed,  it  shall 
prove  to  be  one— they  have  paid 
clearly.  Better  were  it,  one  sometimes 
tliinks,  that  the  wide  Hellenic  race 
bad  been  swallowed  up  by  Uioae  de- 
vastating swarnoa  of  Slavonic  and 
other  barbarians  who  now  people 
great  part  of  European  Turkey,  than 
to  have  prolonged  soeh  centuries  of 


gilded  decrepitude  as  we  see  in  tht 
later  history  of  Byzantium,  and  to 
have  been  trampled  under  foot,  shorn, 
and  bled  by  contending  races  of 
foreign  masters,  in  the  manner  ex* 
hibited  by  the  medieval  rulers  of  Pe» 
loponnesus,  and  other  parts  of  Greece 
proper.  Whoso  wishes  to  weep  for  the 
fortunes  of  a  people,  whose  character 
is  seldom  judged  with  much  Christiao 
charity,  will  look  into  the  stem,  darkly- 
glowing  pages  of  Professor  Fallme- 
rayer,  or  the  more  calm,  sober,  and 
philosophy  chapters  of  our  country- 
man George  Finlay,  and  he  will  not 
remain  unmoved.*  No  man  who 
knows  what  the  Greeks  have  suffered 
from  the  days  of  sanguinolent  Sylla 
until  now,  \d\\  speak  against  the 
Greeks.  One  wonders  how  a  single 
blade  of  green  grass  should  be  found 
growme  oa  a  soil  where,  for  many  cen- 
turies, it  seemed  to  rain  blood  and 
stones  upon  a  race  doomed  by  Heaven 
to  be  exterminated.  Professor  Fall- 
roerayer,  as  is  well  known,  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Greek  race  ac- 
tually is  exterminated — that  there  arft 
literally  at  this  moment  no  Greeks  in 
Greece  :f  but  the  existence  of  one 
common  Greek  language  in  all  th« 
countries  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Hellenes  is  a  pretty  strong  proof;  that, 
however  much  61  vonic  and  Albanian 
blood  may  have  been  imported  into 
Greece,  th.re  must  have  been  an 
equally  strong  Greek  element  remam- 
ing  behind  to  Hellenise  the  imports- 
tion.  As  for  Athens,  amid  the  general 
black  and  fiery  devastation  that  pos- 
sessed subjugated  Greece,  it  continued 
to  present  such  various  phases  of 
lovely  decay,  genteel  decadence,  and 
even  fitful  flushes  of  prosperity,  with- 
out health,  as  became  the  metropolis- 
of  ancient  taste  and  science.  Rome, 
upon  the  whole,  behaved  handsomely 
enough  to  her  beautiful  slave.  Tits 
Emperor  Hadrian,  who,  like  our  Queen 
Vkstoiia,  was   giien  to  perambulate 


Grifchitcht  Reiiekixzen.    Von  Hskmann  Hrttner.    Brunswick,  1853. 

*  We  allude  more  particularly  here  to  the  German  professor's  historical  work  on 
the  Iforea,  and  to  Mr.  Finiay's  M§diev€U  Greece  and  Trebizond^  a  work  indispensable 
to  every  English  historical  library. 
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his  empire,  visited  Atheos  also,  of 
course,  and  bestowed  on  it  many  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  his  imperial  fa- 
Tour,  of  which  not  a  few  remain  even 
to  the  present  day.  He  went  so  far, 
indeed,  in  improving  a  certain  district 
of  the  city — the  south-east  quarter, 
towards  the  Ilissns — ^that  it  went  by 
his  name  so  long  as  Roman  memory 
lived  upon  the  spot;  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rich  and  lordly  temple 
of  Jupiter  in  that  region  is  attributed 
to  him.  Julian  also,  the  A postite,  who 
was  educated  there,  with  his  fine 
pagan  frenzy,  could  not  be  slow  to 
patronise  the  city  of  the  heathen 
Muses;  nav,  even  Alaric  the  Goth, 
who  sacked  Lacedcemon,  and  annihi- 
kted  Megalopolis,  and  who,  by  the  base 
treacherv  of  Arcadtus,  the  puny  Gm- 
peror  of  the  East,  was  made  Koman 
governor  of  those  very  Greek  pro- 
vinces which  as  a  Goth  he  had  plun- 
dered,— this  Christian  scourge  of  Hel- 
lenic heathendom,  when  violating  the 
awful  mystery  of  Eleusis  and  the  sa- 
ered  pomp  of  Olympia,  left  Athens  un- 
scathed, aod  feared  the  gigantic  image 
of  the  blue-eyed  goddess  that  looked 
down  from  the  Acropolis.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  when  the 
dissolute  Isaurian,  Zeno,  purchasing 
peace  for  the  East,  delivered  Italy  to 
the  Goths,  Athens  shared  naturally 
in  the  decay  which  affected  all  the 
provincial  cities  of  the  empire,  under 
Bueh  a  system  of  centralised  abso- 
lutism and  fiscal  oppression  as  was 
organised  at  Byzantium.  Neverthe- 
less, we  ficd  that  when,  in  theyear  1204, 
the  Byzantine  Empire  was  suspended 
for  a  season,  and  large  portions  of  it 
separated  for  ever  from  the  centre  of 
authority,  Athens  became  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  branches 
of  the  Frankish  Empire ;  and  under  the 
government,  first  of  the  Burgundian 
lamily  of  La  Roche,  then  of  the  Sicilian 
branch  of  Arragon,  and,  lastly,  of  the 
Acciauoli,  a  family  of  rich  merchants 
from  Florence,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
material  prosperitv,  which  the  general 
haze  through  which  the  eve  is  apt  to 
vkw  medieval  history  seldom  allows 
us  distinctly  to  discern.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Finlav  has  some  remarks, 
which  many  of  our  readers  will  see 
with  interest. 

"It  is  usual,"  says  be,  "to  suppose 
that  Athens  was  a  miserable  and  decayed 


town,  during  the  whole  period  of  tlw 
middle  ages,  and  that  Attica  then  oflbnd 
the  same  barren,  treeless,  and  uniinproT- 
able  aspect  whicn  it  now  does  as  a  Earo- 
pean  kingdom.  Such,  however,  wis  oot 
the  case :  the  social  civilisatioD  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  their  ample  commaod  of 
the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  was  in  those  days  as  mucbsupehia 
to  the  condition  of  the  citizens  of  Paris 
and  London,  as  they  are  now  ioferior. 
The  Spaniard  Montaner,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  rich  countrin 
round  the  Mediterranean,  then  tke  moEt 
flourishing  portion  of  the  globe,  and  who 
was  familiar  with  the  most  magnificent 
courts  of  Europe,  says  that  the  dukes  of 
Athens  were  among  the  greatest  princes 
who  did  not  possess  the  title  of  king. 
He  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  court 
of  Athens,  which  gives  us  a  high  idea  of 
its  magnificence;  and  he  declares  that 
the  nobles  of  the  dnchjr  then  spoke  ts 
good  French  as  the  Parisians  themselves. 
The  city  was  large  and  wealthy,  the  coun- 
try thickly  covered  with  viHages,of  which 
the  ruins  may  still  be  traced  in  spots  af- 
fording no  indication  of  Hellenic  sites. 
Aqueducts  and  cisterns  then  gave  fer- 
tility to  land  now  unproductive;  oli?e, 
almond,  and  fig  trees  were  intenningled 
with  vineyards,  and  orchards  covered 
ground  now  reduced  by  the  want  of  iiri- 
gation  to  yield  only  scanty  pasturage  to 
the  flocks  of  nomade  sbepberds.  The 
valonia,  the  cotton,  the  silk,  and  the 
leather  of  Attica  then  supi^ied  native 
manufactories,  and  the  surplus  com- 
manded a  high  price  in  the  Europeaa 
markets.  The  trade  of  Athens  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  luxury  of  the  Atbeoiaa 
ducal  court  was  celebrated  in  all  the 
regions  of  the  West,  where  chivalry 
flourished." 

This  extract  is  uncommonly  inter- 
esting, as  it  shows  us  not  only  whsl 
was  done  in  the  past  of  Athens,  bot 
what  may  be  done  in  the  future.  Bot 
whatever  prosperity  Athens  might 
have  enjoyed  under  the  Frankish  dakes 
was  merely  temporary ;  for  these  dy- 
nasties, having  no  firm  root  in  the 
country,  fell  by  degrees,  one  after  an- 
other, into  the  condition  of  ill-go?- 
emed  European  dependencies,  or  (f 
con<|Uered  countries  governed  by  fo- 
reign rulers  for  selfish  purpoaes.  The 
wisdom  of  popular  conciliation  exer- 
cised by  most  of  the  early  Frankish 
princes  in  Greece,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, on  their  first  entrance  into  poa- 
session,  became  forgotten  when  tb^ 
power  deemed  firmly  established.  Fvi 
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of  their  ktagdoras-— in  Pelopoimesna, 
for  instance — were  at  an  early  period 
resumed  by  the  decadent  Byzantine 
government^  which,  whatever  faults  it 
had,  certainly  possessed  in  no  ordi- 
nary  de^ee  the  virtue  of  an  obsti- 
nate vitality;  and  all  of  them  were 
80  cruelly  oppressed  by  their  unprin* 
cipled  governors,  that  when  the  Turks 
appeared  in  Europe,  many  Greeks 
looked  upon  their  now  greatest  ene- 
mies as  their  best  friends.  In  the 
year  1456,  three  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantmople,  Athens  was 
Turkish,  and  remained  so  till  the  late 
war,  notwithstanding  more  than  one 
attempt  of  the  Venetians  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  place.  In 
one  of  these  attempts  their  admiral 
threw  a  bomb  into  the  Acropolis, 
which  reduced  the  then  almost  entire 
Parthenon  to  its  present  state  of  beau- 
tiful dilapidation.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1686.  What  Athens  was 
under  the  Turks,  before  the  ravages  of 
the  Liberation  War,  during  the  course 
of  which  it  was  always  a  most  im- 
portant, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
exposed  point,  is  thus  described  by  a 
German  traveller  in  the  year  1810 : — 

"  Athens  is  a  town  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  population,*  and  surrounded  with 
a  wall.  The  houses  are  bad,  and  stand 
without  order  in  the  narrow  streets.  The 
Turks  have  several  mosques  and  public 
baths  here ;  the  Greeks  a  good  many 
churches,  cloisters,  and  chapels.  Frag- 
ments of  pillars  and  statues  are  found 
evervwhere.  The  Turks  have  very  re- 
cently made  lime  of  some  of  the  nnest 
works  of  Greek  art.  The  Acropolis  is 
now  a  fortress.  The  garrison  consists  of 
a  few  Turks,  who  live  there  with  their 
families,  and  are  called  Castriasni,  or 
soldiers  of  the  fort.  The  fortifications 
are  bad.  The  Parthenon  is  a  ruin. 
The  Temple  of  Theseus  is  entire,  and 
used  as  a  Greek  church  dedicated  to 
St.  George.  The  Tower  of  the  Winds  is 
used  as  an  oratory  for  the  dervishes. 
The  country  round  Attica  is  dry  and 
bare.  The  city  itself  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  kislar  Aga,  and  is  treated 
mildly  by  the  Turks.  Of  the  three  har- 
bours which  Athens  once  had,  the  Piraeus, 
under  the  name  of  Porto  Leone,  or  Porto 
Dracoi,  is  the  only  one  now  used.  In  the 
place  of  the  magnificent  temples  and 
porticoes   once    found    there,  there  are 


seen  only  a  few  miserable  huts,  a  totter- 
ing booth  of  customs,  a  cloister  dedicated 
to  St.  Spiridin,  and  a  few  ruins  of  a 
theatre.»t 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have 
taken  a  large  sweep  of  time  hastily 
under  our  view ;  but  the  subject  is  a 
curious  one;  and  next  to  the  capital 
of  Bavaria  there  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  no  European  city  on  which 
the  last  twenty  years  have  made  such 
a  change  as  on  Athens.  Unreason- 
able and  ill-informed  tourists  will,  of 
course,  visit  that  city  with  unrea* 
sonuble  expect<ations,  and  be  disap- 
pointed ;  but  they  who  start  from  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  position  in  1836,  and 
with  some  such  historical  review  as 
we  have  just  given,  will  be  astonished. 
Athens  is  now  a  flourishing,  elegant, 
and,  in  some  important  respects,  alto* 
gether  unique  capital,  containing  a 
population  of  nearly  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a 
rise,  since  Ukert's  times,  equal  to  the 
marvellous  increase  in  the  population 
of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  within 
the  present  century;  but  it  is  some- 
thing very  notable,  and  something 
that  looks  out  into  the  immediate 
future  with  a  significance  scarcely  less 
attractive  than  tlie  strange  and  vari* 
ous  past  out  of  which  it  has  sprung. 
There  are  two  races  that  have  marched 
out  of  the  past  into  the  present, 
carrying  with  them  a  yet  unsolved 
problem  in  their  existence — the  Jews 
and  the  Greeks.  Providence  may  yet 
have  in  store  some  worthy  work  for 
both.  At  all  events,  so  long  as  they 
exist  curiosity  cannot  sleep. 

We  do  not  know  who  it  was  that 
first  called  Edinburgh  the  **  Modem 
Athens,**  but  tlie  designation,  topo* 
graphically  at  least,  is  not  without  a 
great  trutiL  The  situation  of  our  fair 
metropolis  is,  in  several  most  import* 
ant  respects,  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  real  Athens :  and  the  prominent 
points  of  the  one  may  serve  as  an 
admirable  analogical  basis  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  prominent  points 
of  the  other.  There  is  a  sea  in  both 
adjacent,  and  a  mountain  view  be- 
yond ;  there  is  an  abrupt  rock  form- 
mg  a  natural  fortress  in  the  middle ; 
there  is  a  range  of  fine  mountains  in 


*  In  the  year  1825  its  population  was  about  9000.— See  Gosdom's  History, 
t  Gemuldt  von  GnecherUand,    Von  T.  A.  Ukert.    Konigsberg,  1810. 
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the  baekgroDod,  aad  pfrominetit  and 
pictare«que  bills  in  the  immediate  Tioi- 
Bity.  For  the  Firth  of  Forth,  theca{rital 
of  Greece  has  the  Saronio  Gulf;  for  the 
#oa8t  of  Fife,  the  mountain-coaBt  of 
Ar^olia;  for  Inchkeitb,  .£gina ;  for  the 
Costlt*,  the  Acropolis;  for  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  Hymettas;  for  Arthiir^s 
Seat,  Lycabettus ;  and  all  this  so 
nicely  correspondent  that  an  expert 
teacher  of  geography  might  well  use 
it  as  a  sort  of  memoria  Uchnica  for 
his  scholars.  Points  of  difference, 
of  course,  there  are  also,  and  very 
marked  ones  too,  some  of  which,  when 
a  nice  comparison  is  made,  turn  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Athenian, 
and  others  as  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  capittil.  In  favour  of  the 
Greek  landscape,  the  complete  and 
well-defined  background,  formed  by 
Mount  Pentelieus  on  the  north-east, 
and  the  chain  of  Pames,  and  other 
eonnecting  ridges  to  the  north  and 
north-west,  deserves  to  be  first  men- 
tioned ;  for  in  the  room  of  these  Edin- 
burgh has  nothing  to  present  but  the 
bare  and  dreary  stretch  of  the  Lam- 
mermoors.  One  must  also  confess 
honestly,  though  a  patriotic  Scottish 
heart  is  loth  to  make  such  admissions, 
that  Inchkeith  with  its  lighthouse  is  a 
very  poor  substitute  for  -figina  with  its 
Doric  temple ;  while  against  Salamis 
in  no  view  can  we  dare  to  present  the 
isle  of  Cramond.  Largo  Law,  also, 
though  it  be  very  beautiful,  and  be- 
comes more  beautiful  the  nearer  you 
approach  it,  even  as  backed  by  the 
Lorn  ends,  and  flanked  by  the  Cleish 
Hills  and  Ben  Cleugh  in  the  far  west, 
is,  when  set  agamst  the  grand  ridge 
of  lofty  Argolic  mountains,  apt  to  ap- 
pear small.  On  the  other  hand,  Edin- 
Durgh  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
Athens,  and  all  other  fair  towns,  that 
H  is  built  on  a  series  of  parallel 
ridges  with  valleys  between,  which 
present  one  part  of  the  city  in  pictur- 
esque contrast  to  the  other,  and  at  the 
Same  time  open  up  a  prospect  vari- 
6us  and  wide  in  all  directions,  from 
the  midst  of  a  city's  bustle  into  the 
green  and  blue  quietude  of  the  coun- 
ty. There  is  no  such  ridge  of  elevated 
ground  in  Athens  as  that  on  which 
Queen  Street,  George  Street,  and 
Princes  Street  stand ;  and  even  the 
elevations  which  the  Atlac  landscape 
presents  have  not  been  wisely  used  in 


the  eonstmctioA  of  tiie  modem  ertf. 
All  the  heists  over  against  the  Aero> 
polls,  the  Hill  of  Philopappos,  the  ffll 
of  Mars,  the  Museum,  and  the  Ifill  of 
the  Njrmphs,  oeenpying  as  they  do  t 
situation  something  eorrespooding  to 
our  CaltoD  Hill  in  Edinburgh,  nd 
presenting  the  finest  arehitectuni  pc> 
sitions,  form  no  part  of  the  prncat 
city,  the  pfincipal  part  of  which  is 
crammed  into  the  low  ground  which 
lies  between  the  Aeropolis  and  the 
Academy— that  is  to  say,  follovnog 
out  our  analogy,  oecufHes  a  sttaation 
corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  citj 
of  Edinburgh  which  lies  between  the 
Castle  and  Arthur's  Seat,  supponog 
the  ridge  of  the  High   Street  alto. 

gather  removed,  and  uie  level  of  the 
rinees  Street  Grardens  continued  with 
a  very  gentle  elevation  towards  thai 
hill  and  the  adjacent  heights,  whieb 
occupy  the  position  of  tbe  ^%  eonical 
hill  banging  over  Athens  on  the  north- 
west, and  now  acknowledged  to  be 
Lycabettus.  As  the  modern  city  has 
been  constructed,  there  are  only  three 
points  from  which  a  free  view  into  the 
open  country  is  obtainable, — the  Acro- 
polis, of  course,  being  the  first ;  tbe 
esplanade  to  the  north,  where  the  two 
principal  hotels  are,  bdnc^  the  second; 
and  the  street  before  the  palaee  of 
King  Otho,  between  Lycabettus  and 
t))e  Iliaaus,  being  the  tbiid.  This 
street,  which  at  its  south  end  ss- 
sumes  tbe  name  of  the  Street  Amalii, 
looks  down  upon  the  Temple  of  Jspi- 
ter  in  the  vale  of  the  Iliseus,  and 
beyoisd  the  Acropolis  to  the  sea.  Od 
the  whole,  therefore,  though  Attics 
presents  a  much  finer  landscape  thsn 
Mid-Lothian,  Athens  does  not,  sod, 
even  in  its  best  days,never  did  ocospy 
an  architectural  position  so  msgmfi* 
cent  as  Edinburgh ^;  not  to  mention 
what  we  learn  Irom  the  best  autho- 
rities, that  the  ancient  classical  eitr 
was  grand  only  in  its  temples  and 
public  buildings,  whereas  Eoinbnrgb, 
as  a  princely  mouth  once  uttered,  is 
altogether  a  city  of  palaces. 

The  present  appearanee  of  the  city 
may  be  well  gathered  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  recent  German  traveller,  from 
whose  book  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
make  a  few  characteristic  extracts. 

"  Modem  Athens  lies  altogether  on  the 
CTound  occupied  by  the  ancient  city.  No 
doubt  this  idea  of  making  the  cap'^' '' 
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tiM  modeiB  city  identical  wkli  the  ancieiit, 
went  out  from  the  brain  of  King  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria.  But  this  romantic  sentimen- 
tality was  a  decided  political  mistake. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Athens  plant- 
ed themselves  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  sea,*  on  an  island  fortress,  that  they 
might  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  th« 
pirates,  with  whom  the  seas  were,  in 
those  early  tinoes,  everywhere  infested. 
At  the  present  day  no  such  motive  exist& 
The  sea  is  the  natural  element  of  Greek 
life  and  of  Greek  prosperity.  The  natu- 
ral position  for  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
that  depends  for  its  advancement  so  much 
on  trade  and  commerce,  was  the  Piraeus, 
which  Themistocles  advised  the  ancient 
Athenians  to  look  upon  as  their  real 
capital.  Or,  possibly,  even  any  port  of 
Attica  nuiy  be  regaraed  as  too  much  in 
a  comer  to  present  a  position  fit  for  the 
capital  oi  a  compact  Greek  kingdom; 
and  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  great  wisdom  of  Capo  d'Istria 
and  the  Venetians,  that  they  chose  Nau- 
plia,  with  its  fine  situation  and  beautiful 
harbour,  as  the  seat  of  their  government. 
It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  idea  was 
at  one  time  entertained  of  placing  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  on  the  rising 
ground  which  forms  the  isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth— a  situation  which  woukl  have  com- 
manded both  seas. 

"  Nevertheless  the  new  city  has  risen 
up  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  It  con- 
tains some  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,t 
and  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground. 
Two  principal  streets,  crossing  one  an- 
other at  right  angles,  run  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  city. 
Off  from  these  runs,  in  every  possible  re- 
lation of  irregularity,  a  confused  web  of 
streets,  made  for  any  purpose  rather  than 
beauty  or  convenience.  The  one  of  these 
main  streets,  the  street  of  Hermes,  goes 
from  west  to  east,  being  the  direct  con- 
tinuation oi  the  road  from  Piraeus  to  the 
city,  and  ends  in  a  beautiful  square  area, 
laid  out  in  public  gardens,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  palace.  The  street  would 
be  a  perfect  straight  line,  open  from  the 
high  ground  on  which  the  palace  lies 
down  to  the  plain  of  the  Pirseus,  were  it 
not  for  the  interposition  of  a  small  old  By- 
zantine church,  which  projects,  about  th« 
middle  of  its  course,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  a  slight  bend  in  the  direction  of 


the  street.  The  other  main  street., Iead4 
from  north  to  south.  It  has  received  the 
name  of  the  street  of  Aeolus,  from  the 
small  tower  of  the  winds  below  the  north 
base  of  the  Acropolis,  whieh  is  its  south-i 
ern  starting-point.  The  street  is  uneven 
in  its  level,  but  straight  in  its  direction ; 
so  that  from  every  point  of  its  length  the 
Acropolis  is  visible,  closing  the  prospect 
to  the  south. 

"'  In  these  two  streets  the  real  life  of 
modem  Athens  is  concentrated.  They 
axe  composed  for  the  most  part  of  elegant 
houses,  generally  of  two  storeys  high. 
Here  there  are  glass  windows — seldom 
found  in  the  minor  streets— double-hinged 
doors,  and  balconies.  In  the  street  of 
Aeolus  are  the  principal  coflbe-houses  and 
shops.  And  wken  the  lounger  looks  into 
the  open  barbers'  shops,  which  are  found 
here  in  great  numbers,  and  are  places  of 
great  resort,  and  beholds  all  the  busy  pro- 
cesses of  hat-making,  shoe-making,  and 
tailoring,  which  are  here  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view  on  the  ground  floor,  without  any 
notion  of  concealment,  he  enjoys  that 
same  rich  fulness  of  street  life  which  gives 
such  a  charm  to  Naples  and  other  Italian 
cities ;  only  here  in  Athens  everything  ia 
more  motley  and  more  glittering. 

^  The  houses  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
and  the  various  government  offices,  the 
bank,  the  university,  are  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  busy  hum  of  the  street 
of  Aeolus,  on  the  gently- rising  ground 
towards  Lycabettus,  between  the  royal 
palace  and  the  old  Academy.  This  is  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  Athens,  being  not 
the  west  end,  as  in  London,  but  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  city. 

"  After  having  mastered  these  keys,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  position,  the  stranger 
may  venture  into  the  strange  maze  of 
short,  crooked,  and  narrow  streets,  of 
which  the  rest  of  the  city  is  composed. 
But  let  a  man  not  venture  rashly.  Here 
there  is  no  more  neatness,  no  more  two- 
storeyed  houses,  with  windows  and  bal- 
conies ;  everywhere  are  to  be  seen  miser- 
able huts  and  cabins,  meagrely  composed 
of  four  walls  whitewashed,  and  covered 
with  a  light  roof  of  tiles ;  a  few  openings 
with  w<^en  shutters  serve  at  once  as 
door,  window,  and  chimney.  Causeway 
there  is  none;  so  if  there  happens  to 
have  been  rain,  or  if  the  sky  takes  a 
gusty  fit,  and  the  dust  b  driving— not  at 


*  Athens  is  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  Pirsus,  while  Edinburgh  is  only  twQ 
irom  Gianton.  This  is  another  point  of  the  architectural  position  greatly  in  favor  of 
Edinburgh.  The  firth,  seen  from  Queen  Street,  is  quite  near  enough  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  large  river  in  the  landscape. 

t  This  is  wrong.  About  27,000  was  the  number  generally  named  to  the  present 
writer,  when  he  asked  the  question  during  the  present  year  on  the  spot.  Strong,  in 
his  book,  quoted  below,  gives  20,000.    T^  was  in  the  year  1842. 
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all  nncomtnon  in  this  quarter— these 
troglodytes  have  a  miserahle  lodgment. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  wretchedness,  the 
high-sounding  names,  which  are  stuck  up 
on  every  street  corner,  have  a  burlesque 
effect.  In  the  midst  of  the  strangest 
huddle  of  ilUbuilt  houses,  and  mollev 
patchwork  of  incoherent  stones,  you  look 
up  and  find  yourself  surrounded  by  the 
' Semate-iiousk,^  the  'Painted  Stoa,' 
the    *Eponymic    Heroes,'    the    traeic 

*  Tripods,'   and    the    Counsel    of    tiie 

*  Areopagus,' — all  in  the  most  classical 
Greek ;  and  when  these  local  associations 
fail,  yon  find  the  dirtiest  lanes  and  ven- 
nels  dignified  with  the  names  of  Pericles 
and  Phidias,  Praxiteles  and  .£schylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  This  is  another 
manifestation  of  the  same  sort  of  beggar- 
ly pride,  which  delights  to  stamp  the  chil- 
dren of  modem  Greek  Christians  with 
the  names  of  some  old  heathen  heroic 
Epaminondas  or  Achilles." 

This  witneBH  is  in  the  main  true> 
though  there  are  a  few  things  in  the 
extract  to  which  one  might  object,  as 
proceeding  from  that  unsympathisiDg 
critical  spirit  too  common  in  these 
times,  which  delights  to  pass  itself  off 
for  cleverness.  What  harm,  for  in- 
stance, can  there  be  in  the  son  of  a 
modem  Greek  being  called  Achilles, 
anv  more  than  in  a  modem  dealer  in 
old  clothes  being  called  Moses?  Is 
it  any  burlesque  upon  the  good  old 
president  of  the  British  round  table, 
when  there  happens  to  be  an  oldest 
son  called  Arthur  in  any  reputable 
English  family  now  pay  in?  taxes  to 
her  Majesty?  And  is  the  sainted 
ghost  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  insulted 
because  there  is  a  Dissenter  of  that 
name  who  keeps  a  grocer's  shop  in 
Beverley,  or  because  Tom  and  Jerry 
once  walked  the  boards  of  the  British 
stage  profanely  ?  As  little  offence  is 
there  in  the  names  of  the  streets, 
however  humble  some  of  them  may 
now  be ;  for  we  have  reason  to  hope, 
that  as  boys  and  trees  grow  bigger, 
so  these  streets  will  grow  more  mag- 
nificent with  years.  Even  Welling- 
ton's noble  name  does  not  always 
decorate  a  noble  street  in  British 
towns ;  and  Princes  Street  in  Aber- 
deen does  not  look  so  royal  by  any 
means  as  Princes  Street  in  Edinburgh. 
The  real  stumblingblock  in  these 
Athenian  streets  is  not  in  the  names 


of  JEbcMub  and  Sophocles,  Coloes. 
troni,    Mianlis,   and    Lord    Bynn,* 
which  are  all  well  worthy  of  the  eort 
of  immortality  hereby  conferred  m 
them ;    but  in  those  other  names  of 
ancient  places,  chosen  out  of  Panss. 
nias,  and  put  down  where  the  iU-io- 
formed  archeologist  now  thinks  that 
they  ought  to  be,  and  where  the  bet- 
ter-informed archsologisi,  some  fiity 
years  hence,  will  know  that  they  ought 
not.      This  archaeological    objeetion, 
by  the  way,  and  not  any  of  tho  e 
political  and  commercial   ones  men- 
tioned by  Herr  Hettner,  is  the  real 
strength  of  the  objection  to  thepre^ 
sent  site  of  the  capital  of  Greece, 
which  has  been  made  by  so  many; 
for  the  present  city  being  built,  not 
on  the  whole  area  certainly,  bat  on 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ancient  one, 
it  follows  that,  till  the  new  hooses, 
which  have  been  raised  so  quickly  oo 
the  foundations  of  old   temples  and 
porticos,  shall  have  crumbled  down 
by  a£^t  or  be  shaken  down  by  an  earth- 
qnake,  the  anouts  of  zealous  antiqua- 
ries are  doomed  to  sniff  about  these 
famous  purlieus  in  vain ; — a  ffreat  leas, 
certainly,  to  the  archaeological  societies 
of  the  present  age  in  Berlin,  London, 
Munich,  and  elsewhere,  now  so  vigor- 
ous ;  but  the  Greeks  will  thereby  keep 
their  subterranean  treasures  to  them- 
selves for  another  century  at  least,  free 
from  touch  of  foregn  mattock,  hy 
which  time  they  may  have  somewhere 
to  put  them ;  for  at  present  the  govern- 
ment  has  neither  a  museum  to  put  an- 
cient remains  in  when  found,  nor  money 
to  pay  for  them — a  state  of  matters 
which  leads  even  now  sometimes  to  la- 
mentable results,  over  which  Professors 
Gerhard  and  Panof  ka  in  Berlin  most 
weep.    But,  after  all,  Canaris  did  not 
drive  his  conquering  fire-ships  across 
the  Archipelago,  nor  did  Lord  Byron 
think  it  worth  while  to  die  poetically  at 
Messolonghi,  for  the  sake  of  the  areW 
ologists.    In  choosing  Athens  as  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  &e  new  kingdom 
of  Greece,  the  patriotic  reminiscences 
of  the  Greek  people  were  no  doubt  as 
much  eoBSulted  as  the   sentimental 
romance  of  Bavarian  Louis.    If  cats 
have  a  right  to  attach  themselves  to 
places,  why  not  men  ? 


*  There  is  a  street  of  Byron  in  Athens,  below  the  Acropolis,  at  the  south-east  cor- 
ner, just  beside  the  street  of  BaccbuS}  as  you  go  round  to  the  Pionysiac  theatre. 
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Bnt  we  Bhall  not  trifle  on  these 
points.  Among  the  public  buildings 
of  Athens,  in  what  our  author  calls 
the  fashionable  quarter,  the  most 
prominent,  certainly,  are  the  palace 
and  the  university.  The  ground,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  rises  with 
a  very  gentle  slope  from  the  level 
of  the  plain  in  which  the  Ilissus  and 
Cephissus  are  lost,  to  the  base  of 
liycabettus,  which  overhangs  the  city 
in  a  most  effective  conical  mass  to 
the  north-east  Along  the  highest 
part  of  this  slope  runs,  from  north  to 
south  generally,  though  with  a  consi- 
derable bend  in  the  middle,  a  long 
street,  principally  occupied  with  pul^ 
lie  buildings  and  other  houses,  in 
size  and  elegance  much  surpassing 
the  best  houses  in  the  two  principal 
streets  described  by  Mr.  Hettoer. 
This  is  the  same  street  which  is 
above  described  as  sweeping  down 
to  the  Ilissus,  and,  under  the  name 
of  Amalia  Street,  opening  up  a 
view  of  the  sea.  Now  it  is  on  this 
upper  part  of  the  city,  just  beneath 
the  base  of  Lycabettus,  that  the  palace 
and  the  university  are  situated.  The 
former  especially  is,  next  to  the 
Acropolis,  DOth  from  its  situation  and 
its  size,  the  roost  prominent  object 
in  the  city.  No  eye  can  miss  its 
glaring  extent  of  white  wall,  and  the 
glimmering  of  its  long  uniform  ranges 
of  windows,  tier  upon  tier,  like  the 
arches  in  the  Coliseum; — but,  like 
the  Coliseum,  certainly,  in  nothing 
else — like  a  huge  Manchester  cotton- 
factory  rather,  new  and  whitewashed, 
as  the  English  say — or  like  a  large 
Austrian  barracks,  as  the  Germans 
say — or  one  of  those  immense  clois- 
ter-like baronial  halls,  which  some- 
times stare  upon  the  flitting  eye  of 
the  tourist  from  amid  the  vine-clad 
heights  of  Grermany.  Altogether, 
not  architecturally  only  —  for  even 
Bavarian  architects  are  not  infallible 
— but  economically  much  more,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  the  palace  was 
a  blunder.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
exceed  the  beauty  and  chaste  mag- 
nificence of  its  internal  decoration — 
that  part  of  the  work  is  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  classical  fame 
of  Munich.      But  what  has  all  this 


magnificence  to  do,  the  practical 
mind  will  ask,  with  a  petty  and 
beggarly  kingdom,  that  has  neither 
roads,  nor  people,  nor  water,  nor 
money  to  pay  its  lawful  debts  ?  We 
are  afraid  the  artistic  sentimentality 
of  Bavarian  Louis  had  something  to 
do  with  this;  he  was  too  much  of  a 
poet,  and  too  little  of  a  practical 
man,  to  know  what  the  infant  king- 
dom of  Greece  required  in  the  first 
place.  What  it  required,  our  readers 
may  see  in  a  small  but  very  sensible 
book  noted  below.*  Certainly  among 
the  last  of  necessary  things  was  a 
royal  residence,  which,  hod  it  been 
intended  for  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  India,  or  the  Czar  of 
all  the  Russias,  could  not^  have  been 
raised  larger  in  scale,  or  more  mag- 
nificent in  embellishment. 

Our  German  traveller  had  the  good 
fortune  to  inspect  the  show-rooms  of 
King  Otho's  palace,  not  in  their  pure 
naturals,  as  they  are  commonly  shown 
to  strangers,  but  when  furnished  with 
fair  ladies  and  sny  knights,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  court-bail,  l^t  us  see  how 
they  looked  when  lighted. 

A  GREEK   COUET-BALL. 

"•  I  have  just  returned  from  a  grand 
court-ball.  The  ball-room  is  finished  in 
the  same  style  of  luxuriant  but  chaste 
magnificence  in  which  the  whole  palace 
is  built.  It  is  of  truly  colossal  dimensions. 
In  height  it  occupies  two  entire  floors  of 
the  building.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  tall 
marble  pillars,  whose  Ionic  capitals  are 
adorned  with  painting  and  gilding.  More 
than  a  thousand  persons  can  move  about 
with  ease  in  every  part  of  this  magnifi- 
cently lighted  hall,  and  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear crowded — scarcely  even  filled.  In 
the  most  remote  parts,  where  no  dancinz 
is  going  on,'parties  can  saunter  up  and 
down  with  ease  and  freedom. 

"  We  arrived  about  nine  in  the  evening. 
Along  the  walls  several  groups  were  al- 
ready seated  on  the  crimson-velvet  cush- 
ioned divans.  How  remarkable  the  scene 
that  now  presented  itself !  On  the  right, 
the  men  reclining  at  ease,  in  their  gay 
and  glittering  Greek  attire,  the  scarlet 
cap  on  their  heads ;  on  the  left,  the  women, 
some  in  Greek,  others  in  Frankish  cos- 
tumes. A  few  of  the  men  were  parading 
in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  engaged  in  ani- 
mated conversation.    There  could  not  be 
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a  more  atfracttve  sight  than  the  contem- 
plation of  such  a  variety  of  costume  and 
outward  bearing.  The  simple  black  dress- 
coat  prevailed  least  of  all ;  then  the  diplo- 
matic and  military  uniforms  of  the  differ- 
ent embassies,  and  of  the  French,  English, 
and  Austrian  fleets  now  stationed  in  the 
Piraeus ;  but  chiefly  the  Greek  national 
costume,  in  all  its  striking  varieties,  from 
the  gold-embroidered  fuetanella  of  the 
royal  court  marshals,  to  the  simple  loose 
Turkish  trousers  of  the  islanders.  How 
wild  and  proud  are  the  fine  expressive 
countenances  of  these  men  I  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  smooth  inlaid  floor  burnt 
beneath  their  feet — for  their  true  home  is 
on  the  rocky  mountains,  where  they  are 
their  own  masters,  only  issuing  forth  from 
time  to  time,  in  true  middle-a|;e  fa8hion,on 
aome  jovial  plundering  expedition.  There 
sits,  fur  example,  between  two  captains  of 
Palikari,  a  fierce-looking  old  man,  with 
white  hair  and  a  long  flowing  white  beard, 
his  curved  sabre  hanging  at  his  side.  His 
features  are  expressive  of  daring,  but 
noblychiselled;  they  remind  one  of  the  fine 
manly  forms  in  which  the  old  Byzantine 
mosaics  represent  the  apostle  Paul.  This 
man  is  a  warrior  every  inch.  He  is  the  fa- 
mous Papa  Kostas— called  Papa  because 
he  was  formerly  a  monk.  Latterly  he  re- 
turned to  the  world,  and  became  an  hon- 
oured hero  in  the  Greek  Liberation  war. 
Two  years  ago  he  wished  to  be  elected 
deputy  for  his  native  town  of  Lamia ;  but 
government,  to  whom  he  was  obnoxious^ 
found  means  to  frustrate  his  election. 
What  did  he  then  do  1  He  incited  the 
whole  of  his  province  to  rebellion,  and  for 
six  entire  months  the  king  had  to  carry 
on  an  open  war  with  him.  At  length  the 
royal  troops  succeeded  in  conquering  him, 
and  he  then  took  flight  into  Turkey.  Af- 
ter some  time  an  amnesty  was  granted 
him ;  and  now  he  is  at  a  court-ball,  but  so 
proud  and  unsubdued,  that,  instead  of  a 
pardoned  rebel,  he  looks  like  one  who  is 
waiting  for  the  first  favourable  occasion  to 
avenge  the  humiliation  he  has  endured. 

^^  There  is  in  like  manner  some  history 
about  all  these  men.  They  are  barbari- 
ans, but  there  is  poetry  in  them^  and  it  is 
quite  intelligible  that  these  wild  moun- 
taineers should  have  been  victorious  over 
the  superior  force  of  the  enervated  Turks. 

*The  saloon  sets  more  and  more  crowd- 
ed. Suddenly  the  general  murmur  ceases. 
The  king  appears  with  his  blooming  con- 
sort on  his  arm.  Early  in  the  morning  a 
new  French  man-of-war  had  arrived  in 
the  Pineus,  and  the  officers  are  now  pre- 
sented by  the  French  ambassador.  Im- 
mediately the  Polonaise  begins,  the 
queen  opening  the  ball  with  the  Austrian 
ambassador.    She  is  dressed  in  blue,  em- 


broidered with  silver  her  hair  mafiaifi- 
cently  arranged  in  the  European  style. 
The  king,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  usual  in 
the  glittering  gold  and  silver  gala-dress 
of  the  nationalGreek  costume  ;  he  and 
the  sister  of  the  English  resident  minister 
make  the  second  pair.  The  queen  dances 
the  second  movement  of  t^  Polonaise 
with  the  president  of  the  Chamber.  He 
is  a  Hydriot,  and  wears  the  dress  of  the 
Greek  islanders— dark  blue,  tisfat-fitting 
short  jacket,  wide  bunchy  Turkish  trou- 
sers of  the  same  colour,  and  between  jacket 
and  hose  a  simple  red  girdle^  The  king 
leads  out  the  venerable  matron,  the  wife  of 
the  president  of  the  Chamber,  who  is  also 
dressed  in  the  costume  worn  by  the  wo- 
men of  the  Greek  islands — ^a  blue  dlk 
dress  with  yellow  stripes,  a  jacket  ot  the 
same  material,  very  much  cut  open  in 
front,  the  bosom  covered  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, also  a  little  parted  in  front.  In 
Berlin  or  Paris  it  would  excite  some  won- 
derment to  see  such  attire  recognised  as 
admissible  at  court. 

"  And  now  the  ball  begins  in  good  ear- 
nest ;  no  more  national  dances,  but  all  in 
true  European  style.  The  king  danced  a 
great  deal,  and  was  most  courteous  and  af- 
fable in  his  demeanour.  But  the  Queea 
shone  above  every  one,  and  was  the  first 
in  all  the  dances.  She  is  a  true  kniehtiy 
dame,  the  boldest  eouestrian  in  tbelaod, 
and  graceful  above  all  in  the  dance.  The 
young  Greek  ladies  have  shown  great  fa- 
cility in  acquiring  the  new  dances.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  single 
national  trait  in  them,  were  it  not  for  the 
dark  glancing  eyes,the  brown  complexion, 
and  their  love  of  bright  showy  colouis, 
which  betray  their  half-southern,  half- 
Oriental  character.  They  almost  all  ap^ 
peared  in  white  ball-dress,  but  wearing 
over  it  an  extremely  beautiful  little  jacket 
of  red  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold ;  and  on  the  head,  trimmed  around 
with  plaits  of  deep  black  hair,  is  placed 
coquettishly,  inclined  to  one  side,  a  little 
cap,  also  of  red  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  jacket. 

^  The  Greek  men  do  not  mix  in  the 
dance.  Some  collect  in  quiet  corners  ia 
groups ;  others  contemplate  Languidly  the 
strange  foreign  movements.  How  would 
these  stately  forms  and  costumes  corres- 
pond with  such  unpoetic  waltzing  and 
w  hirling  ?  The  keenest  dancers  were  the 
gentlemen  of  the  diplomatic  corps." 

Then  follow  some  sentimental  re- 
marks about  Themistocles,  Pericles, 
and  Plato,  and  how  they  would  hare 
looked  dancing  the  polka;  and  bow 
it  is  almost  a  profanation  for  yoang- 
diplomatists  to  think  of   ei^oying  a 
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dance  at  all,  on  ground  where  grave 
Aristotle  walked,  and  stem  Demos- 
thenes thundered;  and  how  a  fine 
German  ^  belletrist,**  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  gay  scene,  '*  cannot  but  feel 
every  moment  as  if  some  sturdy  old 
Marathonians  would  rush  in,  dIow 
the  lights  out,  and  tear  all  the  pretty 
Parisian  frippery  to  rags."  Shade  of 
Goethe,  what  nebulous  nonsense  even 
sensible  Germans  will  speak  and 
print!  With  us  a  young  lady,  pass* 
mgf  stupidly  out  of  her  teens,  and 
thmkinff  of  moonshine  and  marriage, 
would  oe  ashamed  formally  to  enun- 
ciate such  trash. 
Let  us  now  look  to 

THE    UHIVERSITT. 

"All  the  more  highly  educated  Greeks 
exhibit  a  lively  interest  in  the  newly- 
erected  university  at  Athens,  which  is 
formed  entirely  on  the  German  model. 
The  professors  are  chiefly  Greeks,  who 
have  studied  at  the  French  and  German 
universities.  Since  the  revolution  of  1843, 
Landerer  the  chemist,  and  Fraas*  the 
botanist,  are  the  only  foreigners  in  the 
university,  but  they,  like  the  others,  lec- 
ture in  Greek.  The  teachers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  private  tutors,  are  paid 
by  tne  state ;  they  have,  on  an  average, 
seven  hundred  dollars,  but  no  honorarium 
for  the  lectures.  The  influx  of  students 
is  very  great,  amounting  to  more  than  four 
hundred^  which  would  be  inconceivable 
in  so  thinly. populated  a  country,  were  it 
not  that  numbers  come  from  Epinis, 
Tbessaly  and  Asia  Minor;  also  from 
Turkish  Greece,  and  even,  (so  great  is 
the  feeling  of  national] t]r,)  from  the  Ionian 
Islands,  although  there  is  a  Greek  univer- 
sity in  Corfu.  The  Athenian  professors 
pomt  with  pride  to  this  &ct,  alleging  that 
their  university  forms  thus  the  centre  of 
all  the  Grecian  countries,  many  of  them 
now  under  foreign  rule,  and  as  such  is 
perhaps  the  nursery  of  a  future  political 
union. 

*'  No  university  in  the  whole  world  is 
placed  on  a  site  so  rich  in  associations. 
When  the  student  comes  out  of  the  lec- 
ture-room, and  saunters  in  the  open 
piazzas  which  form  the  entrance,  he 
has  before  him  the  empurpled  range  of 
Hymettus,  whose  bees  are  proverbially 
associated  with  the  glory  of  Attic  wisdom 
and  art;  and  the  venerable  Acropolis, 
with  the  towering  pillars  ol  the  Parthenon 
remind  him  of  the  ancient  glory  of  bis 
country.  Where  is  the  youth  who  would 


not  feel  his  heart  elevated  by  such  noUe 
recollections  ? 

*'And  yet  these  wings  are  only  the  wings 
of  Icarus ;  they  cannot  perform  impossi- 
bilities. True  culture  and  a  national 
literature  and  art  can  only  exist  where 
there  is  material  prosperity  and  an  edu- 
cation extending  to  all  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  is,  liowever,  no  sense  of  the 
importance  of  instruction;  for  in  most 
places  the  lowest  elementary  schools  are 
not  to  be  found,  scarcely  even  a  few  mis- 
erable attempts  at  such  Government  has 
committed  the  fault  of  working  from  a- 
bove  downwards,  instead  of  from  beneath 
upwards,  and  has  proceeded  forcibly  to 
engraft  the  most  extreme  points — even 
the  excrescences  of  European  customs  and 
refinement — on  the  prevailing  barbarism. 
They  have  erected  four  gymnasia  at 
Athens,  Syra,  Patras,  and  Nauplia ;  but 
the  people's  schools  are  still  in  tne  condi- 
tion in  wnich  Capo  d'Istria  left  them ;  in- 
deed, general  evil  report  says  rather 
worse  than  better.  How  can  we  reap  un- 
less we  sow  ?  How  can  the  building  stand 
firm  when  the  foundation  is  awanting? 

^  It  is,  therefore,  a  quite  fruitless  and 
premature,  though  well-meant,  endeavour 
that  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  more 
noble-minded  Greeks,  since  the  happy 
issue  of  the  Liberation  War,  to  found  a 
modem  Greek  literature.  The  attempt, 
however,  has  had  the  merit  of  purifying 
the  language,  and  assimilating  it  to  the 
ancient  Greek.  But  so  long  as  Greek 
culture  has  no  firm  root  in  itself,  all  such 
endeavors  must  prove  imperfect  imita- 
tions of  foreign  models.  I  fear  much  that 
a  hideous  mudew  is  already  nipping  the 
blossom  in  the  bud.  Among  the  many 
discouraging  impressions  caused  by  the 
present  state  of  Greece,  the  most  so  to 
me  was,  that  the  booksellers'  shops  are 
almost  exclusively  filled  with  the  worst 
sort  of  new  French  romances.  It  is  here 
much  as  with  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  who  have  gained  no- 
thing by  their  intercourse  with  enlight- 
ened Europe  but  the  poison  of  whiskey.'' 

These  remarks  open  up  the  whole 
question  of  education  and  intellectual 
culture  in  Greece — a  vista  far  too  wide 
for  our  detailed  survey  on  the  present 
occasion ;  but  we  must  add  a  few  re- 
marks by  way  of  necessary  correction. 
We  have  met  persons  to  whom  the 
university  of  Athens  was  as  much 
*'  n  myth  "  as  any  of  those  nebulous 
allegories  into  which  German  scepti- 
cism weens  that  it  has  dissipated  the 


*  Fraas  is  no  longer  in  Athens. 
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solid  traditions  of  iin  old  Attic  Tlieseus, 
and  other  classical  roonarchs.  Bat  the 
testimony  of  our  traveller  here  is 
most  decided  to  the  point,  that  the 
university  of  Athens  is  an  existing 
fact,  ana  one  of  the  most  real,  and 
significant  in  the  who?e  history  of  the 
restored  nationality  of  this  remarkable 
people.  All  persons  who  have  lived 
even  for  a  short  period  in  familiar 
converse  with  the  Greek  people,  have 
felt  that,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  they 
have  retained  that  quickness  of  iotef- 
lectunl  perception,  that  eagerness  for 
knowledge,  which  was  so  character- 
istic of  their  ancestors.  It  is  well 
known,  also,  to  persons  who  have 
looked  into  the  recent  history  of  this 
Deoplo,  that  the  political  revolution, 
oy  which  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Turkish  oppression,  was  preceded  by 
an  intellectual  revolution  which  taught 
them  to  shake  off  the  night  of  Turkish 
ignorance;  and  Corais  is,  in  fact,  a 
name  not  less  mighty  in  the  history  of 
Greek  liberty  than  Miaul  is  or  Mavro- 
cordato.  Under  these  circumstances, 
that  education  should  liave  been  a 
main  concern  with  the  new  Greek 
government  was  just  what  was  to 
nave  been  expected.  To  have  shown 
indifference  in  such  a  matter  would 
have  argued  a  complete  blindness  to 
the  finest  capabilities  of  the  materials 
under  hand.  Nor  has  Bavarian  Otho, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  laid  himself  open 
to  any  charge  of  neglect  on  this  score. 
Mr.  Hettner,  in  the  strictures  which  he 
pays  in  the  above  pai>sage,  proceeds, 
we  are  afraid,  on  a  very  inRufficient 
basis  of  facta,  and  is  also  vulnerable 
in  point  of  logic.  It  is  far  from  being 
true,  as  he  says,  that  a  people  must 
be  educated  from  below  upwards.  The 
upper  classes  are  everywhere  more 
open  to  educational  influences  than 
the  lower:  and  in  semi- barbarous 
countries,  such  as  Greece  and  Russia, 
it  is  a  necessity  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  that  the  elements  of  intel- 
lectual culture  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
be  imported  from  the  more  advanced 
surrounding  nations ;  and  the  import- 
ers of  8u?h  merchandise  must  be  the 
upper  classes.  To  enable  them  to  ap- 
propriate, elaborate  and  assimilate 
the  materials  thus  thrown  in  upon 
them,  a  university  is  the  natural  and 
most  convenient,  if  not  the  absolutely 
indispensable  instrument.  How,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  state  to  obtain 


well- informed  atatesmen,  lawycn, 
theologians,  physicians  and  teachers, 
without  a  university  t  Surely  the 
judge  must  be  made  wise  before  the 
attorney,  and  the  parish  priest  rather 
than  the  parishioner.  A  peasant  maj 
hew  wood  and  draw  water  wiUiont 
learning,  but  scarcely  will  a  gospel 
text  be  well  expounded,  or  a  sur- 
geon's cut  dexterously  performed. 
There  appears  to  us,  therefore,  no- 
thing blameworthy  in  a  government 
of  a  new  country  erecting  a  universitf 
first,  and  parish  schools  afterwards. 
But  the  facts  with  regard  to  element- 
ary education  in  Greece  are  by  no 
means  such  as  our  German  reporter 
represents.  It  may  be  quite  true  that 
the  educational  law  of  the  Greek 
kini^dom,  according  to  whieh  there 
should  be  a  primary  school  in  eveiy 
ini^oi  or  commune  has  not  yet  been 
everywhere  carried  out;  it  may  be 
true,  also,  considering  the  immense 
extent  of  desolate  districts  in  Greece, 
that  some  of  the  miserable,  ill-peopled 
villages  that  compose  a  district  are 
at  very  inconvenient  distances  from 
the  611110S  where  their  school  is  situated; 
but  this  is  only  a  hardship  arising  out 
of  the  general  state  of  poverty  in  which 
the  whole  country  lies,  to  which  fami- 
liar analogies  are  at  hand  in  the  eccle- 
siastical condition  of  many  of  our  own 
Highland  pnrrishes.  And  with  regard 
to  ibhe  general  state  of  education  among 
the  lower  orders  of  Greece,  the  writer 
can  state,  from  personal  observation, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  suffering 
generally  from  any  such  neglect  as 
Mr.  Hettner  imputes  to  the  present 
government.  During  a  tour  of  seve- 
ral weeks  in  continental  Greece,  the 
present  writer  was  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  with  the  peasant 
boys,  as  a  sort  of  pleasant  amusement 
after  the  fatigues  of  equestrian  travel 
m  the  hot  day^  of  June;  and  as  the 
conversation,  however  it  might  start, 
often  ended  with  schooling  and  school- 
books,  he  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  observing,  not  only  the  remark- 
able quickness  of  their  juvenile  Hel- 
lenic wit,  but  the  general  preva- 
lence of  a  fair  school-training  among 
the  rising  generation.  The  subjects 
with  which  they  seemed  most  conver- 
sant, and  on  which  they  always  pro- 
duced three  well-thumbed  school- 
books,  were  Greek  history.  Scripture 
history,  and  general  geography.  They 
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yery  often  also  produced  a  Romaic 
New  Testament;  and  there  seemed 
to  be  not  the  least  shyness  (as  there 
might  be  in  Italy)  of  exhibiting  a 
familiarity  with  its  contents.  The 
New  Testament,  indeed,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  for- 
bidden book  at  all.  A  certain  class 
of  priestsi,  no  doubt,  with  Oeconomns 
at  their  head,  will  look  with  shyness 
on  the  preachings  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, and  exhibit  more  or  less  of 
that  tendency  to  monopolise  the  Scrip- 
tares  in  the  hands  of  self- authorised 
interpreters,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  Popery ;  but  in  general  the  Greeks 
seem  to  entertiin  no  suspicion  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  Scriptures 
contrary  to  their  **  orthodox  faith ;" 
and  a  jealous  sacerdotal  tyranny 
never  was  established  in  tho  East 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  carried  through  now.* 
As  little  of  kindly  or  reasonable 
criticbm  do  we  find  in  Herr  Hett- 
ner's  remarks  on  the  influence  of 
French  literature  on  the  living  Greek 
mind,  and  on  the  existing  literature 
of  Greece  generally.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  literature  of  Greece  must, 
for  a  considerable  period,  be  a  litera^ 
ture  of  appropriation;  and  as  the 
French  language,  for  obvious  reasons, 
happens  to  be  the  moat  generally 
known  among  the  educated  classes  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  it  is  as  neces- 
sary that  those  who  are  in  search  of 
amusement  should  read  French  novels, 
as  that  those  who  arc  in  search  of 
strange  philological  erudition  among 
ourselves,  should  go  to  Gurmany. 
What  our  author  means  by  bis  re- 
mark, that  it  Is  '^a  quite  fruitless  and 
premature  endeavour  in  the  Greeks  to 
attempt  the  founding  of  a  modem 
Greek  literature,"  it  were  hard  to  sny. 
No  literature,  in  the  highest  sense,  can 
bo  founded  till  God  sends  forth  origi- 
nal genius  to  found  it;  and  it  is  true 
also  tliat,  except  upon  the  basis  of  a 
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certain  degree  of  material  prosperity, 
that  extent  of  luxurious  intellectual 
culture  which  wo  call  a  national  litera- 
ture cannot  be  expected  to  rise ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  till  the  conditions 
favourable  to  such  a  higher  develop- 
ment shall  arise,  the  Greeks  are  busy- 
ing themselves,  and  have  been  busying 
themselves  since  the  time  of  Corals 
and  Righas,  mainly  in  appropriating 
whatever  their  need  most  loudly  calls 
for,  not  only  from  French,  but  to  a 
great  extent  also  from  German,  Ita- 
lian, and  English  sources;  while,  at 
the  same  time  they  have  not  been 
averse  to  give  whatever  nurture  was 
possible  to  the  first  germ  and  tender 
blade  of  an  original  and  truly  Hellenic 
modem  literature.  Into  the  details  of 
this  matter  our  limits  do  not  allow  ns 
to  enter;  but  were  the  purification  of 
their  language  the  only  fruit  which 
the  renewed  activity  of  the  liberated 
Greek  mind  had  produced,  it  would 
have  deserved  a  more  kindly  mention 
than  the  cold  sympathv  of  Mr.  Hettner 
allows.  Those  who  know  to  what  a 
state  centuries  of  neglect  and  abuse 
had  brought  the  fine  language  of 
Homer  and  Plato,  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  great  public  service  perform- 
ed by  that  band  of  patriotic  transla- 
tors and  original  writers  who  have, 
in  the  course  of  two  generations, 
made  Greek — pure  Greek — a  second 
time  the  ^rand  organ  of  a  national 
culture  and  a  popular  regeneration-f 

A  glimpse  into  the  Greek  Church, 
ns  it  exists  at  Athena,  will  now  gra- 
tify the  ju»t  curiosity  of  many  of  our 
readers.  Take  the  followinir  graphic 
account  of  the  celebration  of  Eastor:— 

"  10/A  Jpril. 
"All  is  gaiety  here  to  day.  It  is 
Easter  week,  and  Easter  is  th-J  principal 
festival  of  the  Greek  Church.  Athens 
presents  at  this  season  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance. The  Greeks  observe  the  fasts 
with  great  strictness,  therefore  they  in- 
demnify themselves  on  Easter  morning 
by  an  exhibition  of  license,  in  which  the 


*  Some  interesting  details  on  the  statistics  of  education  in  Greece,  and  conceived 
in  a  more  reasonable  spirit  than  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hettner,  will  be  found  in 
Strong's  Statistical  Description  of  Greece,     London,  1842. 

t  As  many  of  our  readers  perhaps  labour  under  the  erroneous  iihpression  that  the 
language  now  spoken  at  Athens  is  a  new  composite  language,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  classical  Greek  that  Italian  does  to  Lati.n,  we  can  only  advise  them  at 
present  to  procure  a  catalogue  of  his  most  recent  publications  from  the  bibliopole 
Coromelas,  street  of  Hermes,  Athens;  and  by  ordering  any  of  these  works,  triey 
an  satisfy  themselves  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  genuine  Hellenic  character  of  the 
nguage  now  used. 
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rflcbal  lamb  perfonns  the  principal  part, 
was  told  ae  a  fact,  that  at  Easter,  in 
Athens  alone,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thou* 
sand,  and  throughout  Greece,  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  lambs  and  sheep 
are  slaughtered  and  eaten.  The  country 
people  out  of  ever^  part  of  Attica  keep 
driving  their  flocks  into  the  city , the  whole 
wee k .  The  city  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom 
is  now  full  of  nothing  but  bleating  lambs. 
^^  When  the  Greek  carries  home  his  lamb, 
he  slings  it  round  his  neck,  holding  it  by 
the  feet  crossed  over  his  breast.  This  is 
to  be  seen  with  us  also ;  but  the  sight  is 
especially  attractive  here,  for  it  was  in 
this  manner  the  ancients  represent 
Hermes  as  the  guardian  and  multiplier  of 
the  flocks.  So  stood  the  statue  of  Hermes 
at  Olympia,  Oecbalia,  and  Tanagra.  Small 
marble  statues  of  this  kind  have  even 
come  down  to  us,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Pembroke  collection  at  Wil- 
ton House ;  another,  a  smaller  one,  here 
in  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian.  This  represen- 
tation, however,  appears  most  frequently 
in  the  oldest  works  of  Christian  art,  in 
which  the  laden  Hermes  is  turned  into  a 
laden  Christ,  who  often  calletl  himself  the 
Grood  Shepherd,  and  expressly  says  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  that  when  the  shep- 
herd finds  the  sheep,  he  lays  it  joyfully 
on  his  shoulders. 

^*  In  Easter  week  a  fair  is  also  held,  and 
much  skill  displayed  in  decking  out  the 
wares.  Candles  are  the  chief  article  of 
trade ;  for  no  Greek,  on  this  occasion, 
enters  a  church  without  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  candle  or  taper.  These  candles 
are  mostly  painted  in  variegated  colours, 
and  prettily  disposed  in  the  booths  ac- 
cording to  their  different  colours — some 
alike,  others  in  direct  contrast.  The 
Greek  people  are  still  sticking  fast  in  old 
heathen  customs  and  ways  of  thinking. 
These  booths,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  shops  also,  are  decked  out  with  all 
sorts  of  pictures  and  images  on  which  the 
possessors  can  lay  their  hands.  They 
display  images  of  the  saints,  pictures  of 
the  battles  of  the  Liberation  War,  por- 
traits of  Napoleon  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  not  unfrequently,  even  mo- 
dern French  pictures  of  equivocal  mean- 
ing, coloured  and  lithographed,  all  mixed 
up  together  without  any  attempt  at  order. 
Round  these  pictures  hang  lamps  and 
candles,  many  of  them  adorned  with  gold 
tinsel  and  stripes  of  coloured  paper,  oAen 
artistically  twisted  together  to  represent 
chandeliers.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  lum- 
ber stands  a  huge  image  of  Christ  or  of  the 
Virgin ;  and  the  object  of  this  is  manifest. 
In  true  heathen  fashion.  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  are  supposed  to  oe  really  present 
in  their  images,  and  enjoying  the  sight  of 
thesemot.ey  groups,  and  lights  are  placed 


there  that  they  umj  see  them  the  better. 
How  rude  and  childish  all  this  seems, 
and  yet  how  entirely  corresponding  to  the 
most  ancient  image- worahip ! 

^^  The  remains  of  this  ancient  heatfan 
tendency  were  especially  evident  in  the 
solemnities  of  Good  Friday,  at  least  in 
the  evening,  for  during  the  day  the  cele- 
bration was  uniform  enough.  Morning 
and  afternoon  divine  service.  The  whole 
church  streamed  with  lights,  for  every 
one  held  piously  a  taper  in  his  hand.  In 
the  centre  of  the  church  lay,  under  a  high 
canopy,  a  wax  figure  of  the  dead  body  of 
Christ.  Every  one  without  distinction 
of  sex,  age,  or  rank,  approached  this 
figure,  and  fervently  kissed  it.  There 
was  not  a  moment  of  quiet  or  repose,  hot 
a  constant  moving  to  and  fro  of  the  reaC- 
less  multitude.  Added  to  this  the  coo* 
slant  singing  of  a  frightfully  monotonous, 
mournful  liturgy,  in  the  usual  nasal  tone. 
Late  in  the  evening  the  solemnity  sud- 
denly assumed  al  more  imposing  form. 
The  canopy  with  the  figure  of  Chiist 
tastefully  adorned  with  flowers,  was  borne 
through  the  streets,  priests  and  people, 
men  and  women,  devoutly  following, 
torch  in  hand — the  procession  flowing  oo 
like  a  moving  sea  of  lights.  A  pecu- 
liar melancholy  lay  was  sung,  now  in  a 
low  mournful  tone,  now  breaking  out  in- 
to loud  bursts  of  grief.  This  dirge  is  for 
the  dead  Christ,  who  is  solemnly  bone 
to  the  grave.  The  procession  lasts  for 
more  than  an  hour,  when  at  length  the 
image  is  again  set  down  in  the  Church, 
and  the  former  diiges  and  liturgies  re- 
sound anew,  only  in  a  still  noore  monm- 
ful  and  inconsolable  tone. 

"1  know  not  whether  I  am  <M>rrect, 
yet  I  cannot  help  expressing  what  I  felt, 
that  this  nocturnal  funeral  procession  in- 
voluntarily reminded  me  of  those  grand 
processions  by  torchlight  in  the  times  of 
the  ancient  Athenians,  made  to  Eleusis 
at  the  great  Eleusinian  festival.  The  an-. 
cient  Greek  origin  of  this  peculiar  cele- 
bration of  Good  Friday  seems  the  more 
evident  to  me,  as  I  never  witnessed  in 
Rome,  on  the  same  occasion,  any  public 
procession  of  a  similar  nature,  at  least 
not  in  the  streets,  or  accompanied  by  the 
whole  of  the  people.  The  procession  in 
the  Vatican  on  Good  Friday,  when  the 
body  of  Christ  is  borne  from  the  Sistine 
chapel  into  that  of  St.  Paul,  lasts  but  a 
few  minutes,  and  is  only  a  piece  of  priest- 
ly pageantry,  confined  to  the  Pope  and 
the  cardinals. 

**  It  is  not  diflUcult,  however,  to  ima- 
gine how  the  same  feelings  and  solem- 
nities which  marked  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries should  have  crept  imperceptibly 
into  the  Christian  services  of  iiaster.  The 
Eleusinian  mysteries  celebrate  the  grief 
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of  Demeter  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
Proeerpine,  who  was  stolen  awa^r  by 
Pluto;  and  then  comes  loud  rejoicing 
when  this  daughter  issues  forth  a^n 
from  the  darkness  of  the  infernal  regionS| 
and  unites  with  the  joy -dispensing  wine- 
god  in  imparting  to  man  the  blessings  of 
their  mysteries.  In  the  celebration  of 
the  Christian  festival  of  Blaster  there  is 
the  same  display  of  opposing  emotions, 
the  quick  transition  from  grief  to  joy, 
from  loss  to  restoration,  from  the  inter- 
ment to  the  resurrection.  New  gods  have 
arisen,  but  the  old  worship  is  the  same. 
As  the  ancient  Greeks  fasted  and  prayed 
and  did  penance  while  Proserpine  re- 
mained in  the  lower  world,  so  do  the 
Greekti  of  Christendom  fast  and  pray  and 
do  penance  for  the  death  of  the  Saviour. 
And  just  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
after  these  days  of  bitter  mourning,  there 
was  the  most  extravagant  rejoicing  over 
the  return  of  Proeerpine,  drinking,  and 
dancing,  when  all 

*  Beat  the  {i^roQnd  with  Tiolent  Ibot^ 
For  the  unreined  joy-intoxicated 

Wanton  celebration  ! 
Each  one  danced  the  gracioas, 
Thrice  graceful,  and  thrice  holj 

Afysticol  measure  \* 

80  does  now  the  Christian  Greek  pass 
at  once  from  the  rigid  fasting  of  Passion 
Week  to  the  most  unbridled  license.  The 
moment  the  bishop  at  the  midnight  hour 
on  Easter  eve  gives  utterance  to  the  much- 
longed-for  words,  *  Christ  is  risen  ;  yea. 
He  is  risen  indeed !'  loud  rejoicings  are 
heard  from  all  quarters,  shrill  screaming 
and  shouting,  constant  shooting,  and 
throwing  of  rockets,  roasting  and  eating 
the  lamb,  and  drinking  unmixed  wine. 
The  first  day  of  Easter  is  the  only  day  on 
which  the  Greek  drinks  except  for  thirst ; 
80  uniformly  temperate  is  he,  indeed,  that 
be  detests  nothing  more  than  to  see  the 
German  stranger  swaggering  along,  with- 
out shame,  drunk  in  the  open  streets." 

All  this  is  very  characteristic  and 
iDteresting  enough,  ooosidering  how 
little  is  generally  known  in  thi-t  coun- 
try of  the  Greek  Church ;  it  is  sad, 
however,  to  think  that  tho  facts  here 
given  present  so  little  eBit'nti.illy  dif- 
ferent from  that  continenUU  Rome 
with  which  we  are  so  fumilar,  and  so 
much  ot  the  outward  and  sensuous 
trickery  of  what  our  author  recognises 
as  mere  heathenism.  The  low  state 
of  the  Greek  church,  indeed,  will  be 
most  readily  appreciated  from  the 
fact,  that  while  the  recitation  of  long 
prayers  and  litanies  is  going  on  dili- 
gently in  a  thousand  churches  and 
chapels  every  morning,  it  is  the  rarest 
chance  io  the  world  to  find  a  Sonduy 


or  holiday  when,  even  at  Aiheos, 
SQch  a  thing  as  a  sermon  or  Christian 
address  of  any  kind  is  delivered  to 
the  people.  This  circamstance,  which 
may  be  easilv  verified  on  the  spot,  is 
a  plain  proof  that  the  ceremonial  ele- 
ment in  the  Greek  service  has  alto- 
gether overshadowed  and  almost  ab- 
sorbed the  intellectual  and  moral :  in 
other  words,  that  an  element  charac- 
teristic of  pure  heathenism  has  been 
transplanted  into  the  Christian  soil, 
and  allowed  to  grow  to  such  luxuri- 
ance that  the  native  vegetition,  cha- 
racteristic of  Christianity,  has  almost 
entirety  disappeared ;  for  we  never  can 
forget  that  it  was  by  the  "  foolishness 
of  preaching,"  and  not  by  the  nasal 
drone  of  drowsy  litanies,  that  St.  Paul 
confounded  the  Epicurean  philosophers 
ou  the  Hill  of  Mars,  and  made  the 
famous  image  of  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians  tremble  in  its  silver  shrine.  A 
Christian  church  without  preaching, 
is  a  Christian  church  without  intelli- 
gence; and  such  a  church  cannot 
exist  with  any  propriety  in  an  a^e 
which  prides  itself  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  among  a 
people  of  whose  character  intellectual 
quickness  has  always  been  a  moro 
prominent  trait  than  moral  probity. 
Of  all  this,  well-educated  men  m 
Greece— and  of  these  there  is  no  lack — 
are  sufficiently  aware.  But  over  and 
above  the  fact  that  all  churches  are 
apt  to  display  a  remarkable  obduracy 
in  the  matter  of  reform,  in  the  c^ise  of 
the  Greek  Church  an  additional  diffi- 
culty arises  from  patriotic  and  poli- 
tical considerations.  In  Greece,  not 
only  the  devout  believer,  but  the  in- 
telligent Greek  who  is  not  devout, 
is  well  aware  that  his  Church  is  to 
the  Greek,  more  than  to  any  other 
people  in  Europe,  the  great  bond  of  liia 
nationality.  It  was  within  the  bosom 
of  this  Church  that  freedom  of  mind, 
and  of  speech  also,  to  a  considt^rable 
extent,  was  preserved  at  Byzantium, 
in  an  age  when  the  tv  ran  nous  spirit 
of  imperial  centralisation  had  choked 
every  other  utterance  of  individual 
life.  It  was  the  traditions,  the  service, 
and,  to  some  extent  also,  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Greek  clergy,  which  pre- 
served the  Greek  language  an  inesti- 
mable heirloom  to  the  Greek  people 
during  a  long  course  of  centuries, 
when  Slavonk  barbsuism,  Turkish  bi- 
gotry, and  Turkish  oppreusion,  saooea> 
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sively  threatened  its  extinction.  It  was, 
finally,  a  primate  of  the  Greek  Church, 
Germanos,  the  Archbishop  of  Patras, 
that  in  1821  first  planted  the  stan- 
dard of  independence  among  the  moun- 
tain-peaks of  the  Northern  Mores. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  how  a  cer- 
tain amiable  piety  prevents  the  reli- 
gious Greek  from  wishing  to  disturb 
his  patriotic  Mother  Church  with  in- 
novations, which,  however  plausible 
in  their  outset,  might  end  in  oreaking 
up  the   unity  of  that  venerable  reli- 

fious  corporation  which  has  hitherto 
ept  together  his  disintegrated  and 
scattered  nationality.  And  if  such 
considerations  operate  strongly  with 
the  devout  Greek,  the  mere  politician 
will,  of  course,  feel  them  more  strongly. 
To  him  the  Church,  even  in  its  purest 
state,  is  only  a  convenient  moral  po- 
lice ;  and  an  unreformed  church  which 
keeps  a  people  together,  is,  as  a  poli- 
tical instrument,  more  valuable  than 
a  reformed  church  which  disunites 
them.  We  see  no  likelihood,  there- 
fore, at  the  present  moment,  of  any 
reform  in  the  Greek  Church,  such  as 
pious  Protestant  writers  have  hoped 
for.  The  political  interest,  not  the 
religious,  is  at  present  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Greek  mind.  A  bingle 
sentence  from  Lord  Palmerston  or 
Lord  Aberdeen,  pointing  towards  a 
division  of  Turkey,  and  a  restoration 
of  the  Greek  empire  at  Constanti- 
nople, would  stir  the  whole  nation 
much  more  deeply  than  did  a  late 
notable  ecclesiastical  pamphlet  by 
Pharmacides,  one  of  their  most  tal- 
ented theologians.  The  painted  can- 
dles and  the  gilt  tinsel,  the  roasted 
lamb  and  the  cracks  of  gunpowder, 
and,  above  ail  abominations,  that  in- 
human nasal  drone  with  which  they 
chant  their  service,  are  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  world 
a  long  season  after  the  Greeks  them- 
selves have  by  a  great  majority  voted 
them  gone.  Alas  for  poor  humanity  I 
So  it  happens  in  other  churches  also 
sometimes.  The  living  are  condemned 
to  walk  the  streets  with  a  dead  corpse 
OB  their  backs,  and  must  call  it  an 
ornament. 

In  concluding  these  hasty  notices 
of  the  present  condition  of  so  famous 
a  city,  may  we  be  allowed  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  pedantic  habits  fos- 
tered by  our  schools  and  universities, 


of  considering  modem   Greece  tod 
modem  Greeks  as  things  with  which 
scholars  have  nothing  to  do,  may  forth' 
with  be  given  up  ?     Greece  aod  the 
Greeks  are  no  longer  what  they  were 
under  the  Turks — ^very   different,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  some  respects,  from 
what  they    were    when   visited  bj 
Wordsworth.     Like  Pompeii,  whieb 
slumbered  for  centuries   within  the 
ashes  of  Vesuvius,  and  then  came  to 
light  suddenly,  one  of  these  modern 
days,  to  astonish  us  with  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  lost  people,  and  a  forgottt^a 
epoch ;  so  a  Greek  people  and  a  Greek 
language  have  certainly  risen  from  the 
dead  since  the  commeneement  of  this 
century,  and  their  living  presence  can- 
not be  ignored.    We  should  adrise 
our  academical  men,  unless  thev  are 
ambitious  of  imitating  the  obanrdte 
conservatism  of  the  Greek  Church,  to 
throw  off  at  once  the  capricious  pro- 
nunciation of  the    Greek   lan^a?e, 
which  was  imposed  on  Europe  by  tne 
pleasant  conceit  of  Erasmus,  and  take 
up  again  that  living  tradition  of  the 
Byzantine  elders,  from  which  Erasmos 
himself,  and  all  our  great  eariy  scho- 
lars, drew  their   inspiration.     They 
will  thus  not  only  do  a  thinjp;  reason- 
able and  scholarly  in  itself  but  re- 
sume at  once  that  direct   connection 
with  the  living  Greek  language  which 
the  present  b^tard  pronunciation  ren- 
ders on  our  part  so  difficult.    In  £a- 
rope  the  railways  and  steamboats,  u 
we  constantly  hear,  have  annihilated 
space  and  time;  and  a  scholarly  trip 
to  the  Acropolis  is  neither  bo  dmicalt 
nor  80  expensive  an  affair  now  as 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.    Athens,  no 
doubt,  is  a  Dad  school   for  quantity ; 
but  there  arc  many  things  in  Greek 
as  important  as  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles ;  and  some  very  important  things 
certainly  there  are   which  a  scholar 
may  learn  in  Athens,  not  so  readilv  to 
be  picked  up  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  considered  as  natural 
for  a  scholar  to  take  part  of  his  Greek 
education  in  Greece,  as  for  a  sculptor 
to  drink  in  beauty  from  the  marble 
treasures  of  the  Vaticaa  and  the  Capi- 
tol ;  and  when  no  philologist  will  con- 
sider himself  properly  qualitied  for  bis 
work,  who  has  not  heard  Greek  lec- 
tures under  the  shadow  of  Lycabettos, 
and  made  classic  vows  at  the  tombs 
of  Otfried  Mueller  on  Colonos. 
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The' long  yacation  is  over,  and 
tbe  streetf)  of  Oxford  have  onoo  more 
resumed  their  sombre  gaiety.  Dons 
in  the  dignity  of  long  tassels,  and 
freshmen  m  that  bizarre  conjunction 
of  all  varieties  of  snuff-coloured  coats 
and  short  black  gowns,  which  seems 
at  present  to  embody  the  undergrad- 
uate sense  of  the  beautiful,  meet  in 
mid  High  Street — each  regarding  the 
other  with  a  mild  astonishment,  and 
a  benevolent  consciousness  of  superi- 
ority. Term  has  begun;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  those  reve- 
rend seniors,  whom  by  a  pleasant 
euphemism  we  in  Oxford  call  the 
"  Heads  of  Houses,"  are  hard  at  work 
making  arrangements,  with  the  fear 
of  Lord  John  before  their  eyes,  to  set 
those  houses  in  order ;  or  to  see  what 
sop  they  can  afford  to  throw  to  that 
seven-headed  Cerberus,  which,  under 
the  name  of  *^Her  Majesty's  Com- 
mission,^^ is  barking  at  their  gates. 
There  has  been  a  long  foreboding 
lull  ]  but  surely  there  are  throes  in 
the  Alma  Mater's  womb;  "pflr/un- 
uvt  Collegia^' — we  trust  the  rest  of 
the  quotation  would  ill  apply ;  though 
no  doubt  many  a  young  tutor  has 
come  up  with  a  plan  of  University 
Reform  ripe  for  production,  the  result 
of  three  months'  sea-side  gestation 
during  the  "long."  »*What  are  you 
going  to  do  at  Oxford  ?"  has  been  a 
question  oftener  asked  than  answered 
during  these  summer  holidays.  In- 
deed, what  answer  there  has  been 
was  too  often  to  this  effect,  "  Proba- 
bly nothing."  Too  probably;  and 
yet  not  only  the  Home  Secretary,  but 
the  public,  areiexpecting  something. 
It  is  of  little  avail  now  to  question 
the  legality  or  the  expediency  of  the 
Royal  Commission ;  whether  we  like 
it  or  not  it  is  now  a  great  fact— like 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  or  the 
cholera.  And,  whether  or  not  the 
authorities  of  the  University  may 
please  to  recognize  it,  tbe  public, 
who  have  an  interest  in  these  great 
public  institutions,  must  recognize  it, 
and  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
question.  If  we  are  to  have,  as  we 
must  have.  University  Reform,  let  us 
have  it  of  the  right  quality ;  and  in 
order  to  this  it  must  come  from  the 
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right  hands.  It  must  not  be  the 
amateur  performance  of  clever  theo- 
rists, but  the  mature  result  of  prao- 
tical* experience,  aided  by  calm  and 
dispassionate  inquiry.  This  we  have 
not  had,  and  for  this  it  is  that  we 
are  waiting.  Oxford  must  set  herself 
to  the  ta%;  her  best  and  truest 
sons  must  wrest,  as  thev  may  easily, 
the  ill-grasped  weapon  n-om  the  ene- 
my's hand,  and  turn  it  to  their  own 
defence.  No  purism  of  consistency, 
no  fear  of  touching  the  unclean  thing, 
must  deter  them  from  the  task.  The 
skilful  pifot  does  not  refuse  to  take 
the  helm  because  he  alone  foresaw 
the  danger,  and  would  not  have  put 
to  sea.  It  may  seem  very  grand  and 
heroic  for  the  Senate  of  Oxford  to  sit 
still  in  their  seats  of  office,  though 
the  enemy  is  within  their  walis, 
scorning  to  recognize  his  presence : 
but  in  3ieir  case  none  will  mistake 
the  reverend  conclave  for  divinities, 
and  their  fall  will  be  at  the  best  but 
a  caricature  of  the  Romans.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  compromise,  a« 
Home  Secretaries  and  Chancellors  of 
Exchequer  can  amply  testify  :  it  may 
not  be  dignified,  but  it  is  practically 
convenient ;  no  man  makes  a  martyr 
of  himself  nowadays  for  a  theory : 
he  ** accepts  the  position;"  he  eats 
and  gives  thanks.  And  in  this  tem- 
per of  our  times,  undignified  as  it  is, 
may  lie  the  salvation  of  Oxford.  Al- 
ready one  result  of  it  has  been,  that 
the  Government  before  which  the 
report  of  her  Majesty's  Commission- 
ers now  lies,  is  of  quite  another  com- 
position than  that  under  which  it 
issued;  and  however  Oxford  may  still 
be  disposed  to  question  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  and  the  legality  of 
their  warrant,  she  has  no  longer  any 
cause,  on  the  whole,  to  challenge  the 
jury.  She  has,  at  all  events,  such 
pririleges  as  we  consider  sufficient 
justice  to  foreigners:  half  aliens, 
half  fellow-citizens,  may  be  no  unfair 
panel.  Heaven  send  her  a  good  de- 
liverance ! 

We  have  said  before^  thai  tbe 
Commissioners'  report  can  scarcely  be 
satisfactory  to  any  one  but  the  au- 
thors; it  18  wonderful,  and,  as  the 
charity-boy    said,  somewhat  disap- 
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g,  to  go  through  bo  much,  and 
learn  en  little.  Engrossed,  as  it  would 
seem,  almost  exclusiv^Iv  by  the  one 
grand  panacea  for  all  University  dis- 
lords,  the  professoriate  idea,  they  baTO 
either  altogether  overlooked,  or  very 
slightly  touched  upon,  defects  and 
abuses  which  every  honest  member 
of  the  University  had  long  since 
groaned  over  in  secret — of  which 
many  had  complained  aloud  It 
seems  as  if  the  clever  gentlemen  to 
whom  her  Majesty  sent  greeting,  im- 
pressed with  an  awful  sense  of  duties 
as  arduous  as  thpy  were  unusual, 
had  felt  themselves  excused  from 
noticing  facts  that  were  obvious  to 
meaner  eyes,  and  that  "  knowledge, 
ability,  and  discretion,"  so  egregious 
as  theirs,  could  only  fitly  be  employed 
in  grand  conceptions  and  compre- 
hensive theories  of  regeneration.  The 
words  of  their  Commission,  to  ordi- 
nary eare,  conveyed  only  powers  and 
instructions  to  '^inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  state,  discipline, 
studies,  and  revenues  of  the  Universi- 
ty ;"  but  they,  by  an  inspiration  pecu- 
har,  perhaps,  to  commissionera,  as  all 
the  moral  and  intellectual  virtues  are, 
we  now  know,  to  professors,  inter- 
preted these  words  in  a  transcenden- 
tal sense,  or  rather,  perhaps,  read 
them  by  a  C'pher  supplied  from  Down- 
ing Street  Still  these  words  stand, 
in  their  innocent  simplicity,  on  the 
outside  of  the  Blue-oook;  but  on 
opening  it  we  find  what  has  been  sar- 
castically, but  quite  as  reasonably, 
called  *'  suggestions  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  University."*  That  it  would 
have  no  longer  been  the  University  up- 
on which  they  were  commissioned  to 
report,  was  in  their  eyes,  perhaps,  of 
little  consequence.  It  is  possible  that 
their  Report,  if  less  original,  might 
have  been  more  practical,  had  they 
but  contented  themselves  with  hum- 
bler aims.  Nay,  the  very  witnesses 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  infected 
by  the  important  presence  in  which 
they  stood,  and  with  few  exceptions  to 
have  rather  aimed  at  remodelling 
everything  according  to  an  ideal  stan- 
dard of  their  own,  than  to  be  willing 
to  address'  themselves  to  the  real  de- 
fects and  anomalies  of  the  existing 
Bvstem.  There  are  abuses  on  which 
the  most  careless  undergraduate  could 
have  borne  important  testimony,  and 


which  every  honest  tutor  inll  confeis 
with  pain,  on  which  this  Repwt  efin- 
ces  either  the  strangest  insensilnlltj, 
or  the  most  perverse  oonservaUsm. 

Fist  and  most  prominent,  as  re- 
gards the  studies  of  the  place,  staDds 
the  crying  evil,  which  might  alrno^ 
have  claimed  a  Commission  to  itarir 
— that  the  real  work  of  the  Uni  veraiij 
is  done  by  pri\'ate  tutors.  How  ten- 
derly and  oelicately  the  Commifiatm- 
ers  deal  with  this-^which  we  arcsurelj 
not  singular  in  considering  a  gigtotic 
anomaly—  may  be  seen  by  those  who 
have  the  patience  to  read  pnge  89  of 
their  proauction.  Fondly  placing  in 
the  foreground,  in  the  ardent  words  of 
Mr.  Lowe— himself  an  able  and  we- 
cessful  private  tutor— the  "  manifold 
advantages*^  of  the  system,  they  touch 
lightly  on  its  defect^  and  faintly  hint 
at  partial  remedies.  Admitting  that 
"  tne  amount  paid  for  private  toitioo 
by  many  individuals  far  exceeds  that 
which  IS  paid  for  college  tuition'— 
(it  would,  we  believe,  have  been 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  sam 
paid  annually  for  the  former  more 
than  doubles  the  college  charges  for 
the  latter) — they  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  fact,  that  the  practice 
is  less  general  at  Oxford  than  at  Cam- 
bridge. But  when  they  tell  us,  an  a 
serious  piece  of  information,  the  result 
of  six  months'  laborious  inquiry,  the 
product  of  seven  printed  pa|)er8  of 
questions,  and  the  combined  evidence 
of  "  the  great  majcnrity  of  Profes- 
soRs"  and  "  persons  of  note*"  (p.  !)• 
that  "  of  late  years  many  candidates 
for  an  ordinary  degree  have  had  re- 
course to  assistance  from  private  tu- 
tors," we  feel  that  the  veriest  freshman 
—supposing  freshmen  ever  to  read 
Blue-books— must  la^h  in  the  face  of 
her  Majesty's  Commissioners.  '^Manj 
candidates  for  an  ordinary  degree.'* 
Indeed !  Why,  two  men  out  of  three, 
in  some  colleges,  who  are  going  up 
even  for"  little-go,"  "  have  recourse,' 
&c.,  &c., ;  or,  in  the  less  Johnsonian 
language  of  undergraduates,  "  take  a 
coach."  If  the  Comnussioners  did  not 
know  this,  they  are  pretty  nearly  the 
only  Oxford  men  who  do  not  know  it. 
We  may  indeed  plead  in  their  escaao 
that  the  '' persons  of  note,"' who  have 
been  evidently  their  favourite  wit- 
nesses, have  themselves  found  this 
branch  of  instruction  both  lucrative 
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«Qd  honourable;  and  besidea  the 
natural  and  amiable  tendency  in  all 
minds  to  be  somewhat  partial  Judges 
of  those  employments  in  which  we 
have  spent  the  best,  the  busiest,  and 
therefore,  not  the  least  happy  years 
of  life,  there  is  another  consideration 
which,  however  unwillingly  and  un- 
consciously, will  always  have  its 
weight  with  poor  weak  human  nature. 
"  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we 
have  our  wealth."  is  an  argument  no 
less  cogent  now  than  formerly. 

The  evil,  we  have  said,  is  a  gigantic 
one.  It  is  for  this  reason — because  its 
roots  are  spread  so  wide  and  deeply, 
and  because  it  invulves  so  many  in- 
terests, and  shelters  itself  under  such 
powerful  patrons — that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, that  Afint  ttVaifW,  trenchant 
and  unsparing  of  minor  delinquencies^, 
recoils  from  it.  Well  may  Mr.  Foulkcs 
in  his  evidence,  unquoted  by  Com- 
missioners, call  it  ^^  one  of  the  curses 
of  our  days."*  Even  Mr.  Congreve, 
— himself  an  able  private  tutor,  and 
on  other  points  a  witness  after  the 
Commissioners'owniieart — denounces 
it  as  "  a  great  evil "  f  ^oth  for  pupil 
and  tutor.  But  in  this  case,  with  all 
deference  to  names  which  seem  to 
carry  with  them  all  thi^  weight  due  to 
practical  experience,  the  unacademi- 
4sal  common  sense  of  the  public  sees 
its  way  pretty  clearly.  Like  railway 
mismanagement  and  hotel  charges, 
the  force  that  is  to  move  this  moun- 
tain must  come  from  without.  We 
must  be  our  own  Commissioners.  And 
first  we  say, — though  with  some  hesi- 
tation, in  the  presence  of  such  tried 
logicians  as  the  Commissioners  and 
their  witnesses, — that  in  almost  all 
the  arguments,  pro  and  am^  there  has 
been  an  ignoratio  elenchi.  With  all 
submission  to  such  authorities,  the 
question  is  not,  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  popular  with  undergraduates,  as 
;iving  them  some  taste  of  the  German 
leaven  of  "  Lernfreiheit "  and  "  Lehr- 
freUuil  ;'^  J,  or  convenient  fi<r  M.A.'s, 
as  ^  retaining  within  the  University 
many  able  men  whom  it  is  not  pos- 
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sible"  2  othe'rwise  to  provide  for,  and 
"  affording  a  field  for  public  competi- 
tion and  display  ;"  whether  it  promote 
that  "intercourse  and  conndence" 
between  the  pupil  and  the  tutor  of  his 
own  choice,  which  he  refuses  to  his 
legitimate  college  instructors;  whether 
it  be  an  *'  unhealthy  stimulus  "  or  an 
opportunity  of  *'  direct  personal  con- 
tact and  privacy  invaluable  to  the 
student  ;^^  J|  whether  the  moral  influ- 
ence acknowledged  to  be  thus  ac- 
3uirfd  by  men  whom  the  University 
oes  not  even  rccogni-e  as  teachers 
be  used  for  good  or  for  evil ;  nor  even 
whether  it  be,  as  one  gentlfman  in 
his  evidence  has  waggishly  described 
it,  and  as  the  Commissioners  have 
printed  in  apparent  innocence  of  the 
jok6,1I  desirable  as  an  *^  investment 
for  a  certain  amount  of  loose  private 
capital  ^'  **  (well  known  to  abound  in 
undergraduate  pockets),  and  safe  to 
bear  a  good  interest  when  the  pupil 
in  his  turn  becomes  tutor ; — all  these, 
important  and  interesting  questions  as 
the^  may  be  in  themselves,  arc  quite 
beside  the  real  issue.  Turn  and  twist 
it  how  you  wilL  tbe  fact  resolves  it- 
self  into  the  plain  words  of  Mr.  Mel- 
ville,— "  the  work  of  the  University 
is  done  by  an  order  not  recognised  by 
that  system  whose  operations  it  so 
extremely  influence8.^'f f  "  Unauthor- 
ised adventurers,"!!  as  they  are  not 
unfairly  styled  by  one  of  themselves, 
usurp  the  teaching  which  the  Univer- 
sity professes  to  commit  only  to  hands 
carefully  and  deliberately  selected, 
and  fur  whose  fidelity  she  possesses 
the  strongest  guarantees.  Granted 
that  these  men  are,  as  most  of  them 
are  undoubtedly,  clever,  hardworking, 
fully  equal  to  their  po:£ition — grautinir 
even  what  cannot  be  asserted  in  all 
cases,  even  by  the  warmest  admirers 
of  the  system,  that  they  are  all  in 

Erinciple.  in  private  character,  and 
abils  of  life,  what  we  look  for  in  tbe 
guides  and  instructors  of  youth,— still 
is  it  reasonablsi  is  it  decent,  that 
these  magnificent  institutions,  en- 
dowed with  ample  revenues  for  the 


«  Evidence,  p.  226.  f  lb.,  p.  154.  X  lb.,  ]».  218. 

§  lb.,  p.  21.  0  lb.,  p.  218. 

^  Did  the  learned  Commissioners  so  little  ^ know  their  man"  as  realfy  not  to 
detect  in  Mr.  Mansei's  evidence  the  happy  vein  of  humour  which  has  so  often  set 
St.  John's  common-room  in  a  roar  ?  Or  was  it  that,  conscious  of  the  dulness  of  Blue- 
books  in  general,  they  purposely  enlivened  theirs  with  a  few  Btnjfaeetiee  f 
**  Evidence,  p.  218.  ff  lb.,  p.  56.  U  lb.,  p.  196. 
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promotion  of  Bound  learning,  and  re- 
ceiving the  flower  of  the  yontn  of  Eng- 
land in  solemn  trust  for  the  highest 
purposes  of  education,  should  leave 
them,  after  all,  to  pick  up  this  educa- 
tion as  they  may.  by  the  wayside  t  If 
Universities  and  Colleges  cannot  edu- 
cate as  Universities  and  Colleges,  what 
can  they  do  *?  Are  they  really,  as  their 
enemies  would  call  them,  mighty 
shams — hoary  hypocrisies  ?  It  is  be- 
cause we  believe  that  these  questions 
admit  at  once  of  an  indignant  answer, 
—«n  answer  which  hasa&eady  sprung 
to  the  lips  of  many  an  energetic 
teacher,  that  we  here  ask  them.  But 
it  is  because  her  Maiesty's  Commia- 
sioners  have  apparently  thought  them 
neither  worth  asking  nor  answering, 
that  they  need  to  be  asked  again  and 
again. 

The  absurdity  of  the  present  system 
of  private  tuition  is  inoeed  so  patent, 
that  only  long-established  custom,  and 
the  ii^fection  of  example,  mixed  with 
some  considerations  of  self-interest 
already  alluded  to,  can  have  shut  the 
eyes  of  so  many,  within  the  academic 
walls  themselves,  to  an  abuse  which,  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  has  sure- 
ly only  to  be  fully  exposed  and  under- 
stood to  be  condemned  unanimously. 
A  youDg  man  enters  a  college  at  Ox- 
ford, and  thereby  becomes  a  member 
of  the  University,  devoting  to  this 
object  four  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  and  incurring  expenses  which, 
even  with  prudence,  are  necessarily 
considerable.  Often,  as  we  all  know, 
this  step  cannot  be  taken  wichout 
much  resolved  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  parents,  sometimes  not  without 
some  postponing,  in  the  case  of  an 
eldest  or  talented  son,  of  the  interests 
of  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  But 
these  family  sacrifices  are  cheerfully 
made,  in  the  feeling  that  they  will 
purchase  for  the  object  of  them  the 
highest  inheritance  which  a  father 
can  insure  for  a  eon — a  first-rate  edu- 
cation ;  an  education  which,  unless 
Us  own  abilities  or  industry  fail  him, 
shall  enable  him  hereafter  to  move 
part  vasfu  throu^  life  by  the  side  of 
the  eldest  bom  of  any  noble  in  the 
land,  and  stand  in  any  presence  un- 
abashed by  a  sense  of  inferiority. 
These  advantages,  which  University 
distinction  is  to  purchase  for  him,  are 
Boarcely  of  less  value,  in  the  world  of 
English  Mciety,  than  its  more  le^ti- 


mate  and  solid  fniit»— Ihe  impme- 
ment  of  the  mind,  and  ihe  mateiial 
for  future  usefulness.  The  p^th  to  all 
these  brilliant  nosnbilitiee  lies  through 
the  portals  of  Oxford;  and  the  yooth 
who  enters  them,  finds  all  the  ina- 
chinery  which  is  to  produce  these 
great  results  apparently  in  its  plac^ 
and  in  fair  working  order.  It  is  idle 
for  a  Royal  Commisaon  to  tell  oshow, 
in  ruder  time^  ruder  engines  were 
contrived  to  do  the  same  work ;  that 
there  were  days  when  tutors  were 
not,  and  professors  were  all  in  all ; 
that  tedious  exercises  and  disputa- 
tions supplied,  or  failed  to  supply,  the 
stimulus  which  examinations  do  now: 
we  can  all  guess,  and  have  a  right  to 
suppose,  that  the  means  and  appli- 
ances for  education  have  altered  uke 
everything  else,  and  that  the  K***^ 
national  seminaries  have  not  Ijecn 
behindhand  vrith  minor  institutions 
in  adapting  themselves  to' the  growth 
of  human  learning.  How  pralectors 
fell,  and  college  tutors  rose,  is  of  littk 
consequence,  except  to  the  educa- 
tional antiquarian.  Whether  the  Uni- 
versity, or  his  college,  or  both,  be  re- 
rnsible  for  his  teaching,  it  is  certain 
t  every  man  who  matriculates  does 
so  under  an  implied  enj^ement  that 
he  is  to  be  taught.  Nor  does  there 
seem,  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  to  be  any 
lack  of  teachers.  Not  to  mention  the 
long  list  of  public  functionaries  who 
figure  in  the  UniversityCalendar— pwv 
fessors  of  Greek,  of  Hebrew,  of  Divi- 
nity, of  Ancient  and  Modem  History, 
of  Geometry,  of  Moral,  Natural,  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  of  Astro- 
nomy, of  Logic,  Geology,  Chemistry, 
and  Folitical  Economy— jjuite  exclu- 
sive of  any  by-hours  which  he  may 
devote  to  Muuc  or  to  Medicine — 
even  if  he  should  be  indisposed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the 
Lord  Almoner's  reader  in  Arabic,  or  to 
study  Anglo-Saxon  or  Sanscrit  under 
their  respective  professors, — within 
the  walls  of  his  own  college  there  is 
ample  provision  for  his  intellectttal 
wants.  Passing  over  the  Bursar  and 
the  Dean— whom  he  vrill  find  some- 
what dry  nurses— the  new  alumnus 
must  have  been  very  unfortunate  in 
his  selection,  if  he  does  not  find  three 
tutors  at  the  least  readj^  to  welcome 
him,  besides  a  mathematical  lecturer 
and  divinity  reader ;  he  may  be  loeky 
enough,  also,  to  obtain  (according  to 
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the  Calendar)  the  services  of  a  **  cate- 
chetical "  or  a  ^  humanity  lecturer^** 
whatever  those  may  be.  At  any  rate, 
here  seems  quite  enough  to  satisfy  any 
moderate  appetite  for  learning.  But 
he  soon  finds  that  this  showy  and  ap- 
parently well-appointed  stair  is  con- 
sidered quite  inadequate  to  its  duties; 
nay,  confesses  itself  to  be  so.  If  his 
Latin  prose  be  not  quite  Ciceronian, 
or  if  his  irregular  Greek  verbs  be  more 
than  usually  irregular,  his  best  friends 
warn  him  earnestly  of  the  necessity 
of  **  putting  on  a  coach  for  Little-go ; 
if  he  be  a  promising  scholar,  and  like- 
ly to  win  distinction  for  himself  and 
his  college,  his  tutor,  with  a  cautious 
compliment,  and  the  kindest  inten- 
tions, suggests  his  *'  reading  with  Mr. 
So-and-so.**  No  one  seems  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  his  appointed  pastors 
and  masters  can  either  save  him 
from  being  ''plucked,'*  or  train  him 
for  his  place  in  the  class  list  He 
finds  college  lectures  are  regarded  as 
matters  of  routine,  like  Temple  din- 
ners :  a  course  of  the  former,  duly  at- 
tended, makes  a  B.  A.,  as  a  course  of 
the  latter,  duly  eaten,  makes  a  barris- 
ter, each  being  a  sort  of  cau^a  former- 
lis.  Nay,  in  many  cases  the  regular 
University  or  rather  College  course 
of  instruction  is  regarded  as  inter- 
fermg  with  that'  which,  look  at  It 
as  we  will,  is  and  must  be  the  main 
object  with  three-fourths  of  its  reci- 
pients— the  obtaining  a  degree.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  a 
young  man,  who  is  a  candidate  for 
honours,  during  the  term  or  two  pre- 
vious to  his  examination,  to  apply  to 
the  authorities  of  his  college  **  to  be 
excused  lectures;**  and  the  request 
is  commonly  granted:  that  is,  in 
plain  words,  because  the  time  is  jip- 
proaching  which  is  to  test  his  ac- 
quirements under  his  alma  miter's 
toMching,  that  very  teaching  is  to  be 
withdrawn  as  useless — ^nay,  worse 
than  useless — for  the  end  proposed. 
Can  anvthing  be  more  preposterous ! 
What,  m  the  name  of  common  sense, 
was  the  use  of  that  apparatus  of  tutors 
classical,  mathematical  and  cateche- 
tical, if  not  to  prepare  him  for  this 
said  examination  1  In  what  is  he  to  be 
**  examined,**  if  not  in  the  progress 
which,  with  their  help  and  guidance, 
be  is  supposed  to  have  made  ? 

But  let  us  examine  matters  more 
closely,  and  we  may  discover  some  of 


the  causes  of  thia  remarkable  stote  of 
thin^  Our  friend,  whom  we  have 
matriculated,  is,  we  will  assume,  of 
modest  acquirements,  and  proposes 
(ander  the  old  system)  to  take  up  for 
his  degree,  Herodotus,  Virgil,  portions 
of  Cicero,  and  four  plays  of  Euripi- 
des. But  the  lectures  wnksh  he  has  to 
attend  (for  he  has  seldom  much 
choice  of  his  Thvn  in  the  matter)  are 
one  in  Livy,  one  in  Horace,  and  one 
in  Plato*s  Republic;  in  whksh  latter 
college  tutor  No.  1  is  supposed  to  be 
great,  having  edited  some  new  read- 
mgs.  All  very  desirable  subjects,  no 
doubt,  but  not  exactly  what  he  re- 
quires at  present  One  hour  of  Al- 
cestis  were  worth  more  to  him  than  a 
cycle  of  Republics;  the  tense  of  a 
verb  in  /ii  is  to  him,  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, a  subject  of  more  anxiety  than 
the  destinies  of  Rome  or  Carthage. 
Or,  granted  that  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  a  Herodotus  lec- 
ture; he  gets  through  five  chapters 
in  an  hour,  thrice  a  week,  in  a  class 
of  seventeen,  including  one  freshman 
who  cannot  construe  a  line  togethet 
decently,  and  stutters  into  the  bar- 
gain, and  another  from  the  sixth 
form  at  Eton,  who  rattles  it  all  off  in 
a  tone  perfectlv  inaudible  to  any  one 
except  himself  and,  it  is  supposed, 
the  tutor.  Why,  at  this  rate,  it  will 
take  him  about  two  academical  years 
more  to  get  through  the  five  books  of 
the  old  historian  in  which  he  is  to  be 
examined !  If  he  be  a  candidate  for 
high  honours,  the  case  is  just  the 
same  or  even  worse ;  either  there  are 
no  college  lectures  on  the  subject  in 
which  hi  needs  special  assistance  or 
they  are  attended  by  such  an  ill- 
assorted  class,  containing  men  of  all 
grades  of  scholarship  and  no  scholar- 
ship, that  he  either  cuts  them  alto- 
gether or  goes  to  them  with  dismisl 
and  brings  away  from  them  little  oi 
more  value  than  a  leacling  string  ab- 
stracted with  much  patience  and  vigi- 
lance from  his  next  neighbour*s  gown, 
or  a  series  of  bad  peocil^earicaturea 
of  the  tutor.  He  has  done  more  than 
waste  an  hour — he  has  begun,  or  en- 
couraged, a  habit  of  idleness  that  may 
haunt  him  during  his  life. 

Now,  only  let  us  transfer  ourselves 
in  fancy,  for  one  moment,  from  thie 
great  University  to  one  of  our  public 
schools.  There  a  father  pays  some 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
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for  his  8on*8  edacation— a  large  de- 
ductioD  from  the  income  of  maDT 
.  fathers,  yet,  perhaps,  coDsidering  all 
things,  not  too  mtieh.  We  agree 
with  the  Commissioners  in  havingno 
fancy  for  very  cheap  education.  But 
supposing  that  at  this  public  school 
the  instruction  given  in  the  school 
itself  hy  the  recognize^  head  master 
and  assistants  was  considered,  both  by 
boys  and  masters,  as  quite  insufficient, 
and  indeed,  of  itself,  worth  very  little 
at  all,  but  that  there  were  residing 
in  the  town  or  village  in  which  the 
said  school  was  located  several  very 
clever  gentlemen  of  undoubted  schol- 
arship, having  indeed,  in  their  time, 
been  amongst  the  head  boys  there, 
and  carried  off  all  the  prizes ;  that  to 
tliese  gentlemen  (paying  extra  for  the 
privilege,  of  coursed  all  boys  who 
wished 'to  learn  could  resort,  and,  in 
fact,  did  resort,  and  thereby  got  on 
surprisingly  (not  that  the  bead  mas- 
ter knew  mnch  about  them,  but  be- 
lieved them  to  be  respectable),  sav- 
ing thereby  considerable  trouble  both 
to  head  and  assistant  masters,  who 
in  fact,  could  not  uniertake,  tliough 
it  might  be  possible,  to  educate  at  all 
without  such  assistance,  holding  that, 
nevertheless,  their  scliool  was  an  ex* 
eellent  school,  admitted  to  be  such 
(else  how  did  so  many  boys  go  there  ?) 
and  turned  out  most  unexceptionable 
scholars; — ^would  not  the  fathers,  and 
the  public  generally,  think  this  rather 
a  stninge  way  of  doing  business,  and 
that  the  education  might  go  on  quite 
as  effectually  in  the  hands  of  the 
clever  gentlemen  aforesaid,  at  a  clear 
saving  of  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  ori- 


Sinai  guineas,  which  seemed  a  good 
eal  to  pav  to  the  head  master  for 
mere  board  and  lodging,  and  the  use 
of  his  name  ?  Why  is  it  that  a  state 
of  things  which  would  not  be  tole- 
rated in  any  decent  grammar-school 
is  considered  "  unavoidable  * — "  bene- 
ficial"— nay,  even  "a  valuable  ele- 
ment "  *  in  ihe  great  schools  of  the 
nation? 

We  will  not  touch  here  upon  a 
charge  more  than  insinuated  in  some 
of  the  evidence  volunteered  before 
the  Commission  against  college  tutors, 
of  incapacity  or  inattention  ;  first, 
because  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
charge  is  in  the  main  untrue,  and,  at 


all  events,  less  true  now  than  it  has 
ever  been ;  and  secondly,  because  no 
amount  of  diligence,  no  quintessence 
of  scholarship,  could  enable  any  man 
to  make  an  hour's  lecture  with  a 
class  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  young 
men  of  various  calibre  that  which  a 
catechetical  lecture  should  be.  Mr. 
Lowe  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
"the  plan" — if  by  this  he  means  the 

{)resent  plan — •*•  of  teaching  in  large 
ectures  is  inexpressibly  oniious  and 
disgusting  to  the  forward  student"  f 
Until  this  evil  be  remedied,  no  tutor 
can  do  his  work  with  profit  or  with 
satisfaction.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  when  private  tuition  is 
so  universal,  the  public  tutor  has  not 
fair  play.  It  is  hard  to  judge,  from 
what  college  lectures  are,  of  what 
they  might  be,  if  they  were  attended 
in  a  different  spirit  Few  men  work 
heartily  who  do  not  hope  to  see  some 
fruit  of  their  travail ;  the  criminal  at 
Uie  treadmill  works  with  double  dis- 
gust when  he  knows  that  he  is^  grind- 
ing nothing.  Once  let  the  pupil  think 
that  his  teacher  cannot  teach,  and  let 
the  teacher  hnow  that  he  thinks  so, 
and  it  is  true — he  cannot.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Foulkes,  himself  a  college 
tutor,  speaks  with  equal  t-ense  and 
honesty.  "Pupils,"  says  he,  "make 
light  of  their  college  lectures  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  their  private 
tutor ;  and  college  tutors,  finding  their 
lectures  ill  got  up  or  remembered,  are 
apt  to  grow  apathetic,  and  relax  in 
their  diligence."  They  were  more 
than  mortal  if  they  did  not.  A  dull 
audience,  the  Commissioners  confess, 
may  make  even  a  professor  dull; — 
to  borrow  an  illustration  from  the 
Report  (which  has  throughout  a  ten- 
dency to  the  poetical),  a  tutor  with  an 
inanimate  class  is  **^Pyrrhus"  with- 
out **  his  Epirots  "  J — an  eagle  with 
clipped  wings. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  existing 
tutorial  staff,  in  every  college,  is  in- 
sufficient  for  the  demands  upon  its 
labours;  the  remedy  for  this  insuffi- 
ciency, in  any  minor  educational  estab- 
lishment where  reason  and  common 
sense  hold  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
would  be  to  increase  it  But  before 
we  discuss  this  question,  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  whether  all  is  done 
which  might  bo  done  even  as  things 


♦  Mr.  Mansell*8  evidence,  p.  21        f  Evidenee,  p.  12.  X  Vide  Report,  pw  9€. 
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stand  at  present.  What  is  the  actual 
amount  of  work  performed  by  a 
college  tutor !  We  may  gather  pretty 
accurately  from  the  evidence  volun- 
teered by,  we  are  bound  to  suppose, 
not  the  least  energetic  of  those  who 
are  so  employed.  Thirteen  lectures 
in  the  week,  of  one  hour  each,  is  a 
fair  average  of  the  actual  instruction 
given  by  each  tutor;*  how  many 
hours  besides  may  be  spent  in  prepa- 
ration for  each  lecture  is,  of  course,  a 
question  impossible  for  anv  but  them- 
selves to  answer.  Now  let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  head  master  of  one  of 
our  public  schools,  who  may  surety  be 
assumed,  without  offence,  to  be  fully 
the  college  tutor's  equal  in  scholarship 
and  in  social  position.  His  work 
ordinarily  begins  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  continues,  with  per- 
ha{)s  two  hours  intermission,  till 
twelve ;  to  which,  on  **  whole  school- 
days,**  about  three  days  in  the  week, 
must  be  added  two  hoars  in  the  after- 
noon; making,  in  all,  some  twenty- 
two  hours  in  the  week,  aUowin?  for 
some  extra  half-holidays.  This  allows 
oo  time  for  looking  over  and  correct- 
ing written  exercises — an  important 
and  laborious  part  of  every  school- 
master's work.  And  this,  we  must 
remember,  continues  for  nearly  nine 
months  in  the  year,  instead  of  six, 
involving  a  question  which  we  may 
have  to  discuss  hereafter.  Now,  why 
should  there  be  this  enormous  dispro- 
portion? Why  is  the  college  tutor  to 
work  a  little  more,  on  an  average,  than 
two  hours  in  the  day,  and  the  school- 
master a  litde  less  than  four?  It  may 
indeed  be  answered,  that  college  tutors 
are  not  so  well  paid ;  but  considering 
that  the  value  of  this  office,  when 
combined  with  a  fellowship  (which 
surely,  in  these  days,  may  be  consider- 
ed IIS  implying  som^.  educational 
duties),  averages  about  £460  per 
annum,  and  that  its  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities are    comparatively  light,  it 


may  be  questioned  whether  the  posi- 
tion is  not  quite  a-^  desirable.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  many 
men  perfectly  qualified  by  academical 
honours  for  a  colltfge  tutorship,  are 
content  to  accept  nnder-masterships. 
which,  with  harder  and  more  distaste- 
ful work,  and  often  less  emolument 
offer  a  position  immeasurably  inferiot 
in  the  eyes  of  society,  and  certainly 
presenting  a  great  contrast,  to  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind,  to  the  c  Uegiate 
life  of  Oxford.  Even  if  the  advan- 
tages  of  such  a  life  are  not  all  that 
they  might  be — if  the  common-room 
has  its  petty  jealousies,  and  party 
bitterness,  and  men  thrown  constantly 
together  see  too  much  of  each  other^s 
weaknesses — ^till,  a  University,  as  a 
place  of  residence,  has  its  attractions 
for  minds  of  almost  every  character, 
except  those  who,  from  apathy  or 
cynicism,  set  themselves  firmly  agmnst 
the  doctrine  that  man  is  a  social 
animal.  Where,  unless  he  have  the 
ent'  ee  of  the  literary  or  political  society 
of  London  itself,  which  few  can  have 
— where  will  a  man  to  whom  **the 
humanities,"  in  their  widest  sense,  are 
something  more  than  the  cram  of  the 
school8-—w^ho  believes  in  his  heart 
that  tiiere  are  subjects  which  are  as 
really  and  truly  interesting  to  the 
human  intellect  as  the  growtli  of 
turnips  or  the  price  of  stocks— find 
anvthinsr  approaching  to  a  companion- 
ship of  thought  and  feeling,  if  not  in 
collegiate  society?  To  call  such 
society  ''narrow-minded,"  to  say  that 
it  has  iU  mannerisms  and  its  pedan- 
tries, is  true  enough :  they  are  defects 
incidental  to  all  society.  Never  were 
yet  three  schoolboys,  who  walked 
arm-in-arm,  that  had  not  a  creed  and 
a  shibboleth  of  their  own ;  but  surely 
the  narrowest  track  that  ever  the  soul 
of  college  fellow  moved  in  was  the 
libertv  of  the  prairie,  compared  to  the 
round  of  dull  conventionalities  which 
delight    our    "excellent    neighbour- 


*  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  there  are  at — 
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faooda'*  in  the  country.  At  all  events, 
there  will  alvfays  be  an  abundance  of 
ripe  scholars  and  sensible  men,  to 
whom  the  social  position,  and  the 
congenial  work,  even  with  the  present 
modest  emoluments  of  a  college  tutor, 
will  be  an  object  quite  sufficient,  even 
if,  in  this  active  age,  we  add  a  little  to 
their  work.  An  extra  early  hour  in 
the  morning — sav  from  eight  to  nine — 
would  be  a  wonderful  incentive  to  the 
energies  of  many  a  freshman,  who 
is  now  huffging  himself  every  morn- 
ing in  bed  with  the  comfortable  re- 
flection, that  in  his  new  sphere 
he  is  emancipated  from  the  odious 
"first  lessons"  of  Harrow  or  Eton. 
Another  hour  in  the  evenings  de- 
voted to  Horace  or  Aristophanes — 
say  three  times  a  week — ^would  hardly 
interfere  with  those  pleasant  dinner- 
parties, or  a  sockl  cup  of  coffee,  to 
which  the  tutor  naturally  looks  as 
the  reward  of  his  labours,  and  with 
which  we  are  sure  it  would  be  rank 
ingratitude  for  any  stranger  to  inter- 
meddle who  has  been  welcomed,  as 
all  strangers  are  welcomed,  to  those 
classic  hospitalities.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say,  that  more  than  one  college  might 
be  quoted,  where,  of  late,  tutors  have 
been  seen  imposing  upon  themselves 
some  such  additional  labours,  and 
doing  their  utmost  to  make  college 
tuition  a  reality.  Much  also  might 
be  done  by  a  better  division  of  the 
work  assigned  to  each,  and  the  moro 
judicious  classifying  of  their  pupil^^ 
points  which  are  at  present  in  most 
colleges  grievously  neglected. 

But  the  great  remedy  must  be,  the 
appointment  of  additional  tutors  in 
each  college.  This,  of  course,  im- 
plies additional  funds  for  their  pay- 
ment. Now,  considering  that  the 
whole  charge  for  •^tuition"  is  £16 
for  the  academical  year,  we  say  un- 
hesitatingly that  the  public,  with  all 
its  ardor  for  retrenchment  of  Uni- 
versity expenses  would  not  grudge 
an  increase  in  this  particular  item. 
JTweniy  pounds  per  annum  would 
oardly  be  considered  too  much,  by  the 
most  economising  parent,  for  a  really 
efficient  course  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. At  all  events,  it  would  be 
.ar  cheaper,  and  far  more  satisfactory, 
o  pay  the  larger  sum  for  an  equiva- 
lent, than  to  be  charged  as  at  present 
for  what  is  confessedly  insufficient  for 
its  purpose,  and  be  saddled  with  inde- 


finite extra  demands  under  the  item 
of  "private  tutor.''  John  Bull  Ukes 
to  know  how  the  money  goes,  and  to 
have  his  money's  worth.  Half  the 
sum  annually  spent  in  Oxford  upos 
private  tuition,  would  amply  provide 
for  pnblk:  teaching  of  a  much  more 
useful  character.  It  is  possible  thai 
some  of.  the  surplus  income  of  many 
colleges,  which  is  now  divided  amoa^ 
the  fellows  as  a  sort  of  bonus,  or  laid 
by  for  the  purchase  of  advowsone 
and  other  purposes,  might  be  quite  as 
legitimately,  and  much  more  usefolljr, 
employed  in  establishing  an  additional 
tutorship ;  or  some  of  the  fellowship* 
themselves,  which  the  Report  pro- 
poses to  melt  down  into  professor- 
ships, might  much  more  property  be 
held  in  future  to  involve  tiie  reading 
and  taking  part  in  the  college  work. 
It  appears  at  least  doubtful,  from  the 
statutes  of  more  tlian  one  College, 
whether  <sU  fellowships  did  not  there 
involve  some  tutorial  duties;  at  soy 
rate  such  a  regulation  would  be  qnito 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  their 
founders. 

One  objection,  indeed,  there  is  urged 
by  the  opponents  of  the  present  tuto- 
rial system,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  have  some  foundation.  College 
tutors  are  inefficient,  they  say,  not 
only  because  they  are  too  few,  hot 
because  they  are  often  incompetent  or 
indiiferent.  "The  system,"  says  Mr. 
Lowe,  **  has  often  been  grossly  abused 
by  the  appomtment  of  incompetent 
persons."  So,  we  suppose,  has  pretty, 
nearly  every  system  at  some  period 
This  argument  from  the  abuse,  to  lees 
subtle  rhetoricians  than  oar  Commis- 
sioners, might  have  seemed  to  border 
on  a  fallacy.  Still,  that  incompeteot 
persons  have  occasionally  be^  ap- 
pointed is  true,  and  is  not  to  be  de- 
fended, even  on  the  ground  that  in- 
competent appointments  are  some- 
times made  by  other  patrons  than 
heads  of  Colleges— that  they  are  not 
unknown  upon  the  bench,  at  the  bar 
— ^nay,  we  dare  to  say  it,  even  in 
Royal  Commissions  themselves.  Bat 
it  IS  hardly  assuming  too  much  for 
our  own  times  to  say,  that  the  days 
of  such  appointments,  if  not  wholly 
past,  are  already  numbered ;  that  soon 
It  will  be  a  rare  exception  to  point  to 
a  man  who  holds  an  important  public 
trust  by  favour  of  nepotism  or  cor- 
ruption.    To  assume  that  Oxford  is 
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sharing,  and  will  share,  this  improved 
tone  of  public  morality,  is  surely  no 
more  than  we  may  claim  for  her  in 
common  fairness,  or  than  the  testi- 
mony of  any  unprejudiced  observer 
could  support  by  recent  facts.  And 
once  let  it  be  understood  that  a  col- 
lege is  bond  fide  to  educate  its  own 
men  without  extraneous  help,  and 
we  shall  have  the  best  of  all  practical 
checks  upon  incompetence  or  idleness 
in  the  teachers.  There  needs  in  this 
case  no  statute  to  be  repealed,  no 
fomider's  will  to  be  set  aside;  the 
heads  of  houses  have  themselves  ac- 
knowledged that  ^  the  tutors  of  col- 
leges are  not  necessarily  appointed 
from  the  fellows  of  colleges."  It  is  in 
the  power  of  any  principal  to  choose 
his  tutors  from  the  whole  University  ; 
to  summon  to  his  aid  any  portion  of 
that  marketable  scholarship  which  at 
present  can  only  find  emplovment  in 
private  teaching:  it  is  nothing  but 
custom  and  prejudice  which  at  pre- 
sent restrict  his  choice  within  his  own 
society. 

Let  this  plan  only  be  tried:  let 
some  college,  now  considered  inferior, 
select  and  pay  a  couple  of  first-rate 
tutors,  and  let  them  form  their  classes 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  se- 
lecting those  departments  for  which 
each  feels  himself  best  qualified,  and 
really  vforkinff  them.  We  will  not  ask 
of  them  twe^e,  ten,  or  even  six  hours 
a-day :  much  less  will  give  an  amount 
of  genuine  instruction  sufficient  for 
the  limited  numbers  which  any  one 
of  the  smaller  colleges  can  expect  to 
supply  as  candidates  for  honours.  A 
couple  more  tutors  for  the  pass-men, 
in  a  small  college  of  say  forty  under- 
graduates, with  a  matiiematical  lec- 
turer, would  complete  an  establish- 
ment,  not  much  more  formidable  in 
point  of  numbers,  but  infinitely  more 
efficient  than  any  at  present  existing. 
They  will  be  fully  competent  to  do  all 
which  private  tutors  now  do,  if  it  is 
distinctly  understood  both  by  under- 
graduates and  their  friends  that  they, 
and  they  alone,  are  to  do  it.  If  it  be 
desired  to  leave  something  to  their 
own  free  choice  and  taste,  let  each 
attend  such  lectures  (a  mmimttm 
number  per  diem  being  fixed,  of 
course)  as  he  may  think  tend  most  to 
his  improvement;  and  let  each  tutor 
be  poid  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  his  pupils.    From  forty  men,  pay- 


ing, as  we  have  suggested,  £20  per 
annum  each,  we  have  £800  to  apply 
in  this  manner ;  to  which  the  college 
may  well  add  another  £200,  smking, 
if  it  be  necessary,  as  it  seldom  would 
be,  a  fellowship  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  larger  colleges,  where  more  tutors 
are  required,  the  funds  will  increase 
in  proportion.  This  will  allow,  even 
in  small  colleges,  at  least  £300  per 
annum  to  a  first-rate  tutor,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fellowship  which  we  may 
naturally  suppose  he  will  hold  on  his 
own  or  some  other  foundation  And 
this,  we  repeat,  will  be  enough  to 
secure  good  men,  and  men  whose  en- 
ergies are  young  and  fresh;  for  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  Commissioners 
in  thinkmg  that  the  succeBsion,  by 
which  a  college  tutor  quits  his  work 
for  the  ^expected  living,*'  and  thus 
makes  way  for  his  juniors,  is  in  itself 
an  evil ;  or  that  it  is  not  far  prefer- 
able to  the  system  of  married  profes- 
sors, who  will  stick  to  their  chairs,  if 
not  to  their  work,  long  after  the  **  solve 
senescenUm  "  might  he  fairly  applied. 

And  if,  as  we  trust,  the  opening  of 
new  halls,  affiliated  or  private,  shall  stir 
up  the  old  foundations  to  exertion,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  ground,  that 
college  which,  from  the  inefficiency 
of  its  tutors,  fails  to  educate,  will  at 
least  soon  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  pretending  to  educate  at  all. 
Even  its  foundation  scholarships,  with 
which  we  would  never  meddle,  will 
fail  to  recruit  its  ranks,  if  the  path  to 
a  fellowship  be  made,  as  it  should, 
to  lie  only  through  a  fair  plsce  in  the 
Honour-list.  With  the  addition  which 
may  thus  easily  be  made  to  the  staff 
of  college  tutors — by  exacting  some 
little  additional  labour  from  each — 
by  abolishing  at  once  the  monopoly 
which  now  drives  a  man  to  enter  at  a 
bad  college  rather  than  not  to  enter 
at  all,  and  allowing,  at  the  same  time, 
every  Master  of  Arts,  who  has  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  his  own  abilities 
(and  in  whom  the  University  shall 
place  sufficient  confidence),  to  open  a 
hall  of  his  own — and  by  rigorously 
insisting  not  only  upon  attendance  at 
lectures,  but  upon  due  preparation  for 
them— college  tuition  may  again  be- 
come what  we  believe  it  has  been, 
what  an  innocent  public  naturally 
suppose  it  to  be,  and  what  it  undoubt- 
edly ought  to  be;  and  the  hydra- 
headed  incubus  which  has  gradually 
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supplanted  and  overpowered  it  will 
thus,  if  not  annihilateoi,  become  a  very 
innocent  monster  indeed.  When  the 
regular  college  work  makes  its  full 
demand  on  the  undcrirraduate'stime 
and  powers,  private  tuition  will  only 
be  resorted  to  by  those  who  have 
more  money  than  brains;  and  the 
private  tutor  will  gradually  come  to 
ue  considered,  by  all  well-regulated 
minds,  much  in  the  same  light  as  a 
*'crf6"  to  Thucydides,  or  a  key  to 
Colenfo's  algebra  Even  now,  his 
services  are  absurdly  magnified,  and 
much  of  the  supposed  benefit  derived 
from  them  is  wnolly  imaginary.  Men 
who,  years  ago,  rose  to  the  highest 
Univerdity  honours  without  such  arti- 
ficial aid,  may  fairly  challenge,  in  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  their  scholar- 
ship, any  na^ne  in  later  c^ass-Iists ; 
nay,  it  is  no  unheard-of  or  unfounded 
complaint  that,  in  spite  of  the  formi- 
dable apparatus  criticns^  and  various 
modern  patents  for  learning-made- 
easy— in  spite  ot  the  '*  invaluable" 
facilities  afforded  the  student  by  these 
private  tutors — (it  might  be  unfair  to 
say  because  of  these  things) — the 
scholarship  of  Oxford  has  declined. 
Nay,  the  cram  *^  purchased  and  hand- 
ed down  from  tutor  to  tutor,"  is  not 
actually  so  valuable,  even  in  the 
schools,  as  either  buyer  or  seller 
w.iuld  fain  persuade  themselves.  1  ho 
man  who  lost  his  '*  First,"  because  he 
had  no  private  tutor* — whom  Mr. 
Rawlinson  so  pathetically  holdd  out 
as  a  sort  of  George  Barnwell  to  un- 
dergraduates— would  have  made  a 
very  good  addition  to  Mr.  Douglas 
Jerrold's  "men  of  character,"  as  a 
pendant  to  "  the  man  who  couldn't 
nelpit;"  but  the  latter  character  is 
more  common  in  Oxford.  For  one 
man  who  fails  in  the  attainment  of 
expected  honours,  from  ignorance  of 
some  technical  formulas,  or  recondite 
information,  supposed  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive property  and  sto.  k  in  trade  of 
practised  private  tutors,  twenty  break 
down  from  inaccurate  scholarship,  or 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  actual 
text-bo<jks  of  the  examination.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  examiner,  who  has 
unfortuuately  himself  been  a  private 
tutor,  is  very  apt,  in  the  vivA  voce  ex- 
amination, to  lead  a  candidate  into 
these  by-ways  of  learning,  where  he 


himself  feels  so  much  at  borne,  vhen, 
if  the  candidate  be  also  one  of  the  ini- 
tiated, a  very  pleasant  dialo|gQetsk«B 
place,  to  the  great  delectation  <tf  the 
audience, but  probably  with  very  little 
effect  upon  his  place  in  the  class-list 
For  it  must  be  remembered  thtt, 
even  should  the  candidate  succeed  in 
flattering  the  known  predilectioos  of 
a  single  examiner  into  a  false  estim&te 
of  his  abilities,  there  are  three  others 
sitting  by  who  regard  all  this  displty 
with  perfect  indifference.  The  atro- 
cious blunders  made  by  showy  men 
would  pass  the  belief  of  any  bat  an 
examiner.  A  few  f^pecious  answers 
on  a  "  science  paper*'  will  not  corer 
the  multitude  of  sms.  We  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  ablest  exa- 
miners in  Oxford — whose  name  would 
have  some  weight  even  with  the  Com- 
missioners— that  more  men  lost  their 
expected  class  from  a  want  of  know- 
leoge  of  their  books  than  from  anj 
other  cause  whatever.  But  ooe  of 
the  great  evils  of  the  system  which 
now  exists  is,  that  it  is  so  infectioos ; 
it  is  hard  for  a  young  man  not  te  be- 
lieve that  the  assistance  which  he  sen 
others  socager  to  obtain  is  necessary, 
or  at  least  very  desirable,  for  himij^lf; 
if  A,  B,  and  C  read  with  private  tu- 
tors, D  considers  that  he  starts  wiih 
a  disadvantage  unless  he  does  so  too 
And  when  the  college  tutor  sees  that 
nearly  all  his  men  prefer  to  seek  other 
aid,  he,  very  naturally,  if  he  be  an  in- 
dolent man — not  without  some  vexa- 
tion, if  his  heart  be  in  his  work— fecl^ 
his  own  responsibility  in  a  great 
measure  taken  from  him. 

And  this  BO-ca*led  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  an  instructor,  thus  opened 
to  the  youth  of  Oxford,  how  often  is 
it  wisely  exercised  ?  What  a  mere 
caprice  of  fashion  it  is  often  which 
makes  men  rush  in  crowds  to  this  or 
that  popular  tutor,  as  it  he  alone  were 
in  possession  of  some  specific  for  the 
schools  !  whilst  he  agam  has  soon  to 
give  place  to  some  newer  favourite— 

"  Arbitrio  popnlaris  aure." 

Can  one  blame  the  teacher,  if  with 
such  a  precarious  tenure  he  strives 
hard,  for  the  time  being,  to  make  the 
most  of  his  brains  ?  Is  it  wonderful 
if  he  is  willing  to  take  pupils  whibt 
they  are  to  be  had,  even  at  the  rate 
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of  twelve  hoars  a-day  '\*  It  has  been 
done — ^with  what  effect  upon  the  tu- 
tor, with  what  benefit  to  the  pupil,  let 
the  reader  judge  for  himself  ^,  again, 
in  the  case  of  a  pass- tutor  ^whose 
coarse  of  preparation  is  only  for  Re- 
sponsins.  or  for  the  ordinary  degree), 
his  reputation  is  sometimes  miule  or 
unmaae  by  the  result  of  a  single  ex- 
amination —  some  half-dozen  men 
plucked  whom  he  had  considered  al- 
most  safe— a  few  desperate  cases 
"  shaved  through,''  who  had  foiled 
under  other  trainers ;  this,  or  less  than 
this,  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  overwhelm  a  roan 
with  applications  for  the  next  exami- 
nation, or  leave  him  gradually  almost 
without  a  pupil. 

In  short,  this  forcing  system,  which 
aims  at  pumping  into  the  pupils' brains 
the  condensed  results  of  another's  la- 
bours, owes  its  chief  popularity  to  the 
notion  that  it  saves  the  pupil  work. 
Whether  even  a  less  amount  of  ac- 
tual knowledge,  if  the  result  of  per- 
sonal labour  and  research,  would  not 
be  far  more  valuable,  is  a  question 
which  the  undergraduate,  anxious 
only  for  his  examination,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  ask.  If  the  true  object 
of  a  University  education  be  "  to 
train  the  powers  of  the  mind,*-  every 
artificial  aid  which  tends  to  weaken 
self-reliance,  and  discourage  self-ex- 
ertien,  is  a  step  towards  defeating  it. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  results  of  ori- 
ginality of  thought,  as  displayed  in 
tne  examination  |)ap0rs  of  oven  the 
best  candidates  for  honours,  may  not 
be  very  valuable  in  theiAselves  ;  but 
the  habit  of  thinking  for  one's-self,  and 
the  exercise  of  mental  power  in  mas- 


tering difficulties,  are  amongst  the 
most  precious  fruits  of  a  student  life. 
And  if  ever  one  of  the  most  valuable 
suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  be 
carried  out,  as  we  trust  it  will,  and 
candidates  for  classical  honours  be 
tested  more  and  more,  as  may  easily 
be  done  in  the  translation  and  analv- 
sation  of  unseen  passages,  it  will  do 
good  service  in  proving  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  a  system  which  aims  at  com- 
municating to  the  student  knowledge 
ready  made,  instead  of  strength eiiing 
him  to  attain  it. 

We  havesaid  little  of  thatstrange hal- 
lucination which  has  led  the  Commis- 
sioners to  see  in  thB  extension  of  the 
professorate  alone  the  remedy  for  all 
the  educational  mistakes  of  Oxford. 
It  has  been  so  effectually  exposed  by 
other  writers,  and  has  been  so  little 
popular  with  any  but  its  authors,  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  pretty  well 
disposed  of  It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
find  the  "  Tutors'  Association,"  in 
their  Report  (No.  II.  p.  42),  in  a  few 
cool  woras  giving  us  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  so  large  and  important  a 
body,  that  **  it  is  in  no  way  desirable 
that  the  instruction  of  professors 
should  ever  become  the  main  instruc- 
tion of  the  place."  That  some  addi- 
tion may  with  great  advantage  be 
made  to  the  present  number  of  pro- 
fessors— still  more,  that  existing  pro- 
fessorships should  be  made  efficient — 
no  one  will  deny.  We  could  be  con- 
tent to  take  the  last  reform  first  as  an 
instalment.  We  should  like  to  have 
one  or  two  of  the  existing  types  of  the 
class  put  into  working  order,  that  we 
might  know  how  to  value  the  effect  of 
a  larger  importation ;  for  the  profes- 


*  The  writer  of  these  pages  may  be  excused  for  inserting  here  a  fact  fronn  his  own 
experience.  He  read,  while  an  undergraduate,  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
private  tutors  of  that  day,  of  whose  ability  and  energy  he  would  be  ungrateful  to 
speak  a  disparaging  word.  At  that  time  this  gentleman  had  about  ten  hours  of 
each  day  occupied  in  tuition.  The  only  hour  at  which  the  writer  could  secure  his 
services  was  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  :  and  it  was  not  surprising,  however 
inconvenient,  if,  after  the  labours  of  the  preceding  day,  that  hour  often  found  the 
tutor  in  bed.  In  bed,  however,  or  during  the  interval  of  dressing,  the  Ethics  or  the 
Bhetoric  were  duly  discussed,  he  is  bound  to  say  carefully  and  ably^  though  certainly 
under  difficulties.  He  was  more  fortunate,  perhaps,  than  one  of  nis  fellow-pupils^ 
who  had  the  same  hour  assigned  him  in  the  evening.  Punctually  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed the  tutor  left  his  common-room,  and  the  pupil  his  wine-party,  and  took  up 
their  positions  in  two  arm-chairs  on  each  side  of  the  fire  in  the  tutor's  room.  Both  had 
worked  hard  during  the  day  ;  if  both  had  taken  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  no  men  de- 
served it  better,  or  enjoyed  it  more  ;  and  sitting  by  the  fire  does  make  one  sleepy. 
My  friend  confessed  that,  now  and  then,  when  the  scout  brought  in  tea,  they  used  to 
look  at  their  watches,  and  not  feel  quite  certain  whether  they  nad  construed  that  last 
chapter. 
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8or,  aa  he  is,  is  not  unknown  in  Oxford, 
though  not  apt  to  exhibit  muoh  for  the 
public  delectation.  But  we  have  the 
thing,  of  various  species — Regius, 
Margaret,  and  others — and  have  not 
as  yet  been  much  the  better  for  them, 
We  are  told  that  with  new  professors 
we  shall  have  a  greater  command  of 
talent  than  can  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  college  tutors.  "I  have  always 
found,"  said  Arnold  of  Rugby,  ''  that 
the  great  difference  between  one  bov 
and  another  lay  not  so  much  in  tal- 
ent as  in  energy."  No  man  was  a 
better  judge :  few  men  in  themselves 
had  more  of  Doth ;  and  we  are  sure  he 
would  have  applied  unhesitatingly  to 
the  teacher  what  he  had  said  of  the 
taught.  We  need,  in  those  who  are 
to  regenerate  Oxford,  talent,  it  is  true 
— ^we  need  yet  more  energy.  There  is 
enough  Greek  and  History  and  Philo- 
sophy already  dormant  in  University 
Chairs,  "  uloia  virtusj^  to  satisfy  the 
most  voracious  undergraduate  that 
ever  hungered  and  thirsted  after  know* 
ledge.  It  may  be  a  great  comfort  to 
him  to  know  that  his  teachers,  or  those 
who  should  be  his  teachers,  know  so 
much,  but  with  this  comfort  he  must 
rest  content.  And  even  with  the 
immense  ^'run"  of  public  talent  which 
our  modern  tyro  is  to  have  opened  to 
him,  let  him  not  bo  too  sanguine.  In 
the  multitude  of  his  new  councillors 
there  shall  surely  be  wisdom,  but  not 
surely  for  him.  He  shall  have  teach- 
ers in  plenty,  but  they  shall  only 
teach  as  shall  seem  to  them  good. 
The  Commissioners  have  made  the 
profound  discovery  that  no  statutes 
'*  can  compel  a  man  to  lecture  well ;" 
and  one  of  their  chosen  witnesses  even 
doubts  whether  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  lecture  at  all.*  Because 
the  plan  of  teaching  in  large  classes 
does  not  work  well  in  colleges,  the 
student  shall  be  transferred  to  larger 
classes  under  other  names,  formed 
out  of  the  whole  University.  Because 
existing  professors  are  a  failure — 
those  who  have  done  their  dutv  hav- 
ing been  ^'brilliant  exceptions,^  "not 
even  encouraged  by  success'f — there- 
fore he  shall  nave  more.  Because  col- 
lege tutors  do  not  always  lecture  well, 
he  shall  have  a  new  set  of  teachers. 


who  shall  lecture,  if  it  so  please  them, 
not  at  all.  By  some  magnetic  process, 
the  learning  of  the  professor  shall  be 
instilled  into  the  pupil  without  havinj^ 


recourse  to  the  ordinary  mediums  <x 
communication.  We  have  not  par 
tience  to  pursue  all  these  absardittes 
to  their  concIu<*ion. 

Yet  we  must  not  wonder  that  the 
Commissioners^  scheme  has  on  this 
point  found  able  advocates.  A  mea- 
sure of  reform  which  is  to  create  at 
once  some  fifty  snug  and  honourable 
appointments,  of  from  £800  per  an- 
num downwards,  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  popular  amongst  unemployed  and 
ambiUous  M.A.'s.  More  than  one 
name  might  be  pointed  out  amongiBt 
the  eager  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, who  are  already  in  fancy  seating 
themselves  in  the  professors'  chairs. 
If  they  have  not  been  slow  to  impale 
to  existing  teachers  low  aims  and  un- 
worthy motives,  they  must  not  wince 
if  they  are  cross-examined  closely  as 
to  the  feelings  which  might  possibly 
influence  themselves.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  select  from  those  names 
probable  candidates  for  the  visionary 
chaurs  of  "  Jurisprudence,"  "  Philoao- 
pby,"  or  "  Mental  Philosophy.''  "  Pro- 
fessor, sir  1  Here  you  are,  sir!"  we 
fancy  we  hear  chorused  by  a  score  of 
eager  voices.  They  are  conscioos, 
many  of  them  honestly  conscious,  of 
talents  which  have  not  yet  found 
scope  enough  for  exercise,  and  lone 
naturally  for  recognised  position  ana 
rank.  The  pay,  as  Mr.  Yaughan  slilj 
says,  '*is  a  slighter  but  not  unfelt 
consideration. "t 

We  must  protest,  at  all  events, 
against  this  ex  parte  evidence.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of 
that  policy  which  closed  so  many  lips, 
which  might  have  been  fitting  oracles 
of  Oxford,  before  a  court  whose  juris- 
diction they  denied.  But  we  now 
claim  to  hear  those  men  of  grave  and 
mature  experience,  whose  names  are 
not  upon  the  Commissioners'  list  of 
witnesses;  there  are  some  among  them 
to  whom  all  must  listen  reverently, 
although  all  may  not  adont  their  views. 
The  University  has  called  for  their 
opinions ;  let  them  now  speak,  or  else 
hereafter  for  ever  hold  their  peace. 


*  Evidence^  p.  274. 


t  Report^  pp.  92,  93. 


I  Evidence,  p.  374. 
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It  waa  on  the  evening  of  the  Sad  of 
August,  1853,  that  a  party  consisting 
of  a  gentleman,  two  ladies,  and  four 
packages,  emerged  from  the  door  of 
the  Castle  Inn  at  Southampton,  and 
bestowed  themselves  in  and  upon  a 
one-horse  fly.  Something  had  happen- 
ed which  apparently  had  disturbea  the 
equanimity  of  the  paternal  leader  of 
the  flock;  and  as  an  attentive  by- 
stander might  have  heard  him  mutter 
in  no  very  benevolent  accent,  while 
he  indignantly  crumpled  up  a  small 
bit  of  paper  and  thrust  it  into  his 
waistcoat-pocket^-**  We  might  have 
dined  at  the  Clarendon  for  the  same 
sum*' — ^it  is  not  an  unlikely  conjecture 
that  the  entertainment  had  been  bad, 
and  the  charge  excessive.  A  drive 
of  three  minutes  conducted  them  to 
the  pier,  when  a  demand  for  an  infinite 
variety  of  shillings  and  twopences  still 
farther  increased  the  traveller  s  dis- 
aatasfaction,  which,  however,  only 
reached  its  climax  when  Jehu,  wet 
and  tipsy,  insisted  on  a  crown.  It 
was  now  eight  o'clock;  the  Grand 
Turk  lay  alongside  the  jetty,  fretting, 
and  fuming,  and  spurting  out  angry 
ejaculations  from  its  funnel ;  the  deck 
was  strewed  with  boxes  of  all  imagin- 
able shapes  and  sizes;  the  rain  was 
falling,  porters  swearing,  deck  slip- 
pery,  companion-ladder  dark,  and, 
when  the  cabin  was  at  last  attained, 
the  glimmering  lamp  threw  a  melan- 
choly light  over  the  visages  of  twenty 
or  thirty  people  who  sat  in  solemn 
silence,  or  anxiously  whispered  to  each 
other  as  to  the  safety  of  hat-box  or 
umbrella.  The  party  we  have  men- 
tioned took  their  seats  with  the  rest ; 
and  if  we  pursued  the  very  novel  style 
in  which  we  have  begun  tliis  nar- 
rative, now  would  be  the  time  to  intro- 
duce a  description  of  the  travellers' 
personal  appearance.  It  was  mani- 
fest the  relationship  between  them 
was  rather  close;  a  father,  mother, 
and  daughter  were  on  their  way  to  the 
gay  city  of  Paris,  and  adopted  the 
route  by  Southampton  and  Havre, 
intending  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Rouen 
by  the  way.  The  description  of  any 
of  the  party  would,  however,  be  use- 
less ;  for  before  it  had  got  beyond  the 


bold  and  intellectual  glance  of  the 
senior  traveller,  his  hair  glossy  black, 
clustering  in  rich  ringlets  around  his 
well-shaped  head — his  majestic  fea- 
tures, now  radiant  with  an  indefinable 
expression  and  no\^  sunk  in  serene 
repose — and  the  tones  of  his  voice  re- 
dolent of  scholarship  and  romance — 
the  dullest  of  readers  would  at  t)nce 
perceive  that  it  was  no  other  but  Our 
Commissioner  on  his  way  to  France ; 
determined,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  com- 
municate to  IVlaga  the  result  of  his 
observations— 

"  To  talk  of  sciences  and  arts, 

And  knowledge  gained  in  foreign  parts.'' 

So,  leaving  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion the  discomforts  of  a  night  passage 
in  an  over-crowded  boat,  with  a  sharp 
wind,  and  an  angry  chopping  sea, 
he  will  merely  state  that  he  arrived 
weaiT,  but  safe,  at  the  excellent  H6tel 
de  I'Europe,  in  the  bustling  town  of 
Havre;  and,  after  a  copious  break- 
fast, proceeded  to  survey  the  place. 
A  very  pleasant^  active,  clean  place 
it  is.  The  docks  so  intersect  the 
town  that  half  the  streets  have  their 
frontage  occupied  by  the  shipping. 
It  looks  more  like  what  we  have 
read  of  Amsterdam,  than  what  we 
had  expected  to  find  in  Franpe.  The 
tide  rises  three-and-twenty  feet,  so 
that,  though  there  is  depth  of  water 
enough  for  vessels  of  large  burthen, 
the  docks  are  not  available  for  them 
at  all  hours ;  and  the  outside  harbours 
did  not  strike  us  as  either  capacious  or 
sjife.  The  fortifications  as  they  at  pre- 
sent stand  are  contemptible,  and  could 
not  stand  the  attack  of  the  "  Duke  of 
Wellington"  for  an  hour ;  but  batteries 
of  great  strength  are  soon  to  be  begun, 
ana  the  maritime  cspitil  plnccd  out  of 
danger  of  a  coup-t'emuin.  At  five 
o'clock  we  got  into  the  train  for  Rouen ; 
and,  through  a  rich,  flat,  uninteresting 
country,  very  much  resembling  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  we  careered  at  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  reached  our 
destination  as  comfortably  as  on  the 
best  of  our  English  lines.  Let  all  men 
who  stop  at  Rouen  go  to  the  H6tel 
d'Albion ;  it  is  situated  on  the  quay, 
and  nowhere  is  the  beautiful  Seine 
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more  beautiful  than  here.  It  is  span- 
ned by  several  bridges,  from  wnich 
the  view  both  up  and  down  is  of  extra- 
ordinary richness.  Towers,  ar  d  pinna- 
cles, and  great  high  houses,  all  breath- 
ing of  the  oiiddlt)  ages,  surround,  and 
are  reflected  in  a  river,  which  is  bright 
to-day  with  the  gay  sails  and  flags  of 
all  nations,  and  which  is  the  same  that 
bore  William  the  Conqueror  on  his 
way  to  England.  Somehow  or  other, 
this  same  William  the  Conqueror 
gives  U8  a  sort  of  vested  interest  in 
the  scenery  of  Normandy.  We  feel  a 
kind  of  property  in  his  castles ;  and 
can  t  help  a  small  sensation  of  enmity 
to  Joan  of  A  re  fiir  ousting  us  from  our 
hereditary  domains.  However,  let  us 
look  on  her  statue  in  the  market-place 
without  a  blush,  for  the  English  did  not 
burn  her  as  an  enemy,  but  the  French 
ecclesiaHtics  burned  her  as  a  witch. 
The  cathedral  is  gaudy,  and  over-or- 
namented outside,  but  solemn  and 
grand  within;  a  hurried  glance  is 
sufficient  for  all  the  internal  sights  of 
the  place,  but  the  fine  old  streets,  the 
gable-ended  houses,  the  projecting  bal- 
cooies,  the  straight,  steep  r*  ofs,  would 
furnish  food  for  contemplation  for  a 
month.  Then  the  walls  around  it  are 
delightful,  the  heights  that  encompass 
it  very  rich  and  finely  moulded,  truit 
and  provisions  very  cheap,  and  the 
people  good-humoured  and  obliging — 
no  wonder  many  English  families  have 
established  themselves  here,  and  taken 
pos^et'sion  of  the  most  charming  situ- 
ations— a  sort  of  repris:al  for  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Normans  in  1066. 

Next  day  saw  us  on  the  way  to 
Paris,  careering  through  a  country 
still  flat  and  monotonous,  except  when 
here  and  there  the  windings  of  the 
Seine  showed  us  the  chalky  banks 
through  which  it  had  forced  its  way ; 
or,  at  a  remote  distance,  a  few  hills, 
or  rather  elevations,  crowned  wirhan 
occasional  ruin.  For,  though  this  is 
the  highway  to  the  capital,  and  one 
of  the  richest  provinces  in  the  king- 
dom, there  is  an  appearance  of  deso- 
lation spread  over  all  the  district,  as 
if  it  had  very  recently  been  the  scene 
of  some  devastating  war.  The  vil- 
lages are  all  either  half  finished,  or 
half  destroyed.  Instead  tf  the  three 
or  four  gentlemanly  dwellings — the 
eurge«)n^s,  the  letired  tradesman's, 
the  neighbouring  manufacturer's,  be- 


side 4  the  squire's,  and  the  rectory— 
which  you  see  dotted  among  the  hura- 
blc  cottages  in  almost  every  Eog^^ 
Tillage— here  you  see  nothing  bat 
straight  narrow  stone  hu'S,  no  frait 
on  the  walls,  no  garden  attached- 
hut  single,  bare,  and  comfortless,  d al- 
tered, like  some  recent  fungi,  rotnid 
an  old  squat-spired  church,  wbi^-ii 
seems  to  look  with  blank  astonish- 
ment out  of  its  broken  clock-Ctee  at 
the  railway  carriages  hissing  past  it, 
and  distur*>ing  its  *'  ancient,  s«»lit.irT 
reign''  over  a  trampled  peasantry  and 
roadless  country.  There  are  not 
above  three  ciiatcaus  visible  betweea 
Havre  and  Paris ;  and  the  tale  of  i^ 
least  one  of  them  is  told  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  or  four  great  high 
factory  chimneys,  which  were  i^f 
course  utterly  unknown  to  the  original 
seigneur,  bat  are  very  convenient  &r 
the  present  owner  of  the  mansion,  a^ 
they  are  situated  just  at  one  end  of 
the  long- terraced  garden,  and  moac 
be  a  comfortable  accession  to  the  vkv 
from  the  diawing-room  windows.  All 
old  tbingH  have  died  away  in  this 
part  of  France,  and  a  new  order  oc 
things  has  not  yet  risen.  Here  are 
houses  dismantled  in  the  riots  of  '93 
still  unroofed.  Even  the  old  chatean 
inhabited  by  ihe  great  Sully,  acd  ^v- 
ing  the  title  *'de  Rosny,'*  by  which 
he  was  originally  known,  does  not 
seem  to  hive  a  tree  about  it  more 
than  thirty  years  old  Vet  the  chim- 
neys are  all  ch^ky  v^th  age,  and  if 
there  were  any  cracks  in  the  wall 
that  gave  rheumatism  to  the  great 
councillor  of  Hen^y  IV  ,  depend  upon 
it  they  are  there  still  VVe  did  not  see  a 
house  under  repair  all  the  time  we 
were  in  France.  The  owner  seems  to 
wait  till  it  is  actually  uninhabitable, 
and  then  he  liuilds another.  There- 
suit  is  a  combination  of  novelty  and 
decay  which  it  is  very  unplea^^uat  to 
look  upon 

One  style. of  building,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  carried  to  great 

Ferf<  ction  in  France.  As  you  approach 
aris,  you  see  on  all  hands  barracks 
and  fortifications.  At  intervals  yoa 
hear  far-distant  military  mu^ic,  and 
catch  the  glimpses  of  long  ruws  of 
bayonets  in  the  sunlight ;  and  on  the 
elevation  commanding  the  plain  you 
see  enormous  lines  of  strong  low  walls 
crowded  with  embrasures  for  cannon. 
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sod  on  a  stoat  little  post  swings  in 
the  sammer  air  the  UDivorsal  tricolor. 
Universal  we  call  it;  for,  go  where 
you  like,  the  blue,  white,  and  red,  are 
sure  to  meet  vour  eyes;  they  hang 
over  book-stalls,  and  auction-rooms, 
and  restauraUurSy  and  theatres.  Over 
small  cabarets  in  rural  villages  you 
still  see  the  flag;  over  all  the  govern- 
ment office?,  small  and  great;  over 
merry-go-rounds  at  a  fair;  over  a 
conjuror's  booth ;  over  the  tilted  wag- 
gon of  a  perambulating  quack ;  and, 
finally,  over  the  central  pavilion  of 
the  majestic  Tuileries.  Fliigs,  there- 
fore, and  fortifications  are  tlie  princi- 
pal characteristics  of  the  capital.  But, 
in  fact,  the  massive  style  of  masonry, 
and  the  isolated  nature  of  the  dwell- 
ing-houses, fit  every  mansion  in  Paris 
to  stand  a  siege.  Any  lodging- house 
in  the  street  couid  be  converted  into 
a  fortification  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  would  only  require  t^  hoist  the 
tricolor  from  the  roof  to  become  a  cita- 
del at  once.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was 
our  object  to  get  into  lodgings  as  soon 
as  we  could ;  and  with  this  view  we 
harried  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  ofiiceof  an  excellent  English  agent 
in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Fortunately  nn 
ftpp^TteTnent  of  eight  rooms  was  vacant 
on  the  first  floor  above ;  half  an  hour 
saw  the  bargain  made,  the  trunks  de- 
posited, the  services  of  a  native  cook 
secured,  and  everything  as  comfort- 
able as  heart  could  desire. 

The  rooms  were  intensely  French. 
There  were  nine  windows  in  the  lodg- 
ing, and  nineteen  doors;  there  were 
five  clocks,  enamelled,  gilded,  and 
otherwise  ornamented,  which  did  not 
go,  and  one  in  the  kitchen  which  was 
always  wrong;  there  were  four  arm- 
chairs in  the  drawing-room,  with 
square  gilded  legs,  and  tapestry- cov- 
ered backs,  which  it  required  an  enor- 
mous exertion  of.  strength  to  move 
from  beside  the  wall ;  there  was  a  sofa 
80  tremendously  elastic  that  you  kept 
swinging  up  and  down  for  a  minute 
or  two  after  you  had  taken  your  seat ; 
there  was  a  round  table,  so  small  that 
it  couldn't  hold  the  smallest  tea-tmv, 
and  so  heavy,  by  means  of  a  marble 
t6p,  that  it  couldn't  be  moved  from 
its  place ;  and,  what  with  tables  and 
chairs,  and  sofas  and  clocks,  and  jars 
and  mirrors,  and  curtains  and  fire- 
screens, and  brackets  and  other  use- 


less encumbrances,  there  was  only  left 
a  narrow  serpentine  walk  across  the 
floor  more  intricate  than,  and  quite  as 
dangerous  as,  the  entrance  into  Ports- 
mouth harbour.  The  bedrooms  had 
the  same  characteristics  of  over- fur- 
nishing and  encumbered  space;  but 
the  colours  of  everything  were  so  gay, 
the  gilding  so  bright,  the  mirrors  so  ^ 
glossy,  that  our  spirits  were  never  de-^ 
pressed,  and  we  entirely  escaped  the 
Penitentiary-at-Millbank  sort  of  feel-^ 
ing  which  invariably  takes  possession 
of  us  on  being  ushered  into  the  dull, 
heavy,  monotonous  apartments  of  a 
London  lodging-house. 

Here,  then,  we  were  established  in 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  Paris — just 
opposite  the  Tuileries  gardens — the 
bright  sun  of  France  shining  upon  us 
all  day  long,  and  a  month  before  us  in 
which  to  survey  the  astounding  scene. 
For  astounding  it  certainly  is,  if  you 
remember  how  often  these  beautiful 
streets  have  been  filled  with  thousands 
of  infuriated  citizens,  cutting  and  shoot- 
ing each  other ;  cannon  resoundin  /  in 
all  parts  of  the  town,  and  blood  flow- 
ing in  torrents  over  the  pavement,  and 
all  these  horrors  occurring  not  in  the 
distant  reigns  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
or  Henry  the  Third ;  but  a  year  ago, 
— when  this  old  hat  was  new — some 
months  after  our  new-  drawing-room 
paper  was  put  on,  which  is  still  in  its 
first  gloss.  And  now  look  at  the  place, 
nothing  bat  peace  and  gaiety  appar- 
ently were  ever  heard  of  here.  The 
people  walk  about  as  if  every  man  was 
just  let  out  for  a  holiday,  and  requested 
to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  he  could.  The 
shops  are  shining  with  gold  and  silver, 
with  laces,  and  silks,  and  satins,  in 
every  window;  the  blue  sky  bends 
over  all  without  a  cloud,  and  we  will 
forth  into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
to  see  the  world.  What  a  pleasant, 
bright,  glittering  world  it  is.  There 
are  groups  scattered  all  about  in  the 
shady  walks,  under  these  crowded 
trees.  A  gentleman,  his  wife,  three 
children,  and  a  maid  in  a  long-flapped 
white  cap,  are  all  as  busy  as  if  they 
were  in  their  own  house.  The  mother 
is  sewing,  and  hearing  the  eldest  girl 
her  lesson;  the  maid  is  also  active 
with  her  needle ;  the  two  smaller  chil- 
dren are  poring  over  the  same  book ; 
and  the  father,  with  his  back  to  a  tree, 
and  his  hat  over  his  brows,  is  deep  in 
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the  milk-and-water  polities  of  the  A a- 
semblee,  or  the  platitades  of  that  won- 
derful mi  Boomer,  the  Con»iit\UionmL 
Now,  all  theee  people  have  left  their 
appartemerU  for  the  day.  The  key  is 
in  the  coat-pocket  of  the  absorbed  po- 
litician ;  they  will  dioe  in  the  quietest 
and  most  economical  way  at  some 
humble  restaurant^  and  returning  to 
their  position  in  the  gardens,  they  will 
enjoy  the  gay  scene  ^fore  them,  stroll 
from  fountain  to  fountain,  or  from  sta- 
tue to  statue,  listen  to  the  band,  and 
finally,  when  the  shades  of  night  begin 
to  fiill,  they  will  reture  to  their  modest 
lodging,  having  spent  a  day  of  open- 
air  enjoyment,  which  makes  them  ut- 
terly independent  of  the  size  or  situa- 
tion of  the  rooms  they  nominally  oc- 
cupy. This  seems  the  mode  of  life  of 
an  immense  number  of  the  Parisians. 
Houses  seem  mere  accommodations 
for  the  night ;  for,  from  mom  till  eve, 
thev  are  in  as  full  possesssion  of  the 
Tuiieries  as  if  they  had  been  crowned 
monarchs  of  France-— their  empire  in 
the  Luxembourg  gardens,  there's  none 
to  dispute — and  a  few  sous  puts  them 
at  any  time  into  the'  plenary  usufruct 
of  St  Cloud  or  Versailles.  Now,  who 
are  all  these  people  who  disport  them- 
selves in  the  sunshine?  Are  they 
gentlemen  living  on  the  small  remains 
of  their  property,  or  shopkeepers  out 
for  a  ploy,  or  visitors  from  the  country, 
or  play-actors  retiring  to  studv  their 
parts,  or  literary  men  catching  glimpses 
of  1  ife  ?  We  confess  oursel  ves  utterly 
unable  to  answer  these  questions. 
Perhaps  the  numberless  groups  we  eee 
consist  of  specimens  of  all  those  classes 
— ^mall  rentiers  economising,  flourish- 
ing if  ciers  relaxing,  country  visitors 
reposmg;  but,  whatever  they  may 
be,  they  present  the  appearance  of 
the  most  careless,  happy  population, 
ever  known.  It  is  a  complete  *^  cure 
for  the  heartache"  to  walk  down 
these  murmuring  avenues  at  any  hour 
from  ten  till  seven.  There  is  such  an 
amazing  amount  of  enjoyment  in  the 
indolent  repose  of  the  seniors,  the 
merry  plays  of  the  children,  the  aur, 
the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  company 
walking  before  you  in  endless  proces- 
sion, as  if  intended  entirely  for  your 
gratification,  that  again  we  go  back 
with  astonishment  to  the  appal  ling  con- 
sideration, that  less  than  a  year  ago 
there  were  battle,  murder,  and  sud- 


den death  in  all  parts  of  this  gay  me- 
tropolis; and,  in  less  than  another 
year,  they  may  be  all  let  loose  agaia. 
J  hose  very  idlers  probably  would  be 
on  the  top  of  a  barricade,  and,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  either  installed 
in  a  few  days  in  the  U6tel  de  ViUe 
or  on  their  way  to  Cayenne.  So 
we  will  shake  off  these  disagreeaUe 
impressions  by  walking  down  the 
centre  walk,  and  admiring  the  pUUr 
of  Luxor  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
This  is  agreed,  in  all  quarters,  to  be 
the  finest  site  in  Europe ;  and  all  the 
accessories  are  worthy  of  their  situi- 
tion.  The  fountains  are  very  fine, 
and  give  issue  to  a  body  of  water 
which  would  drown  the  dumb-waiters 
in  Tra&lgar  Square.  At  the  four  ends 
are  the  Tuiieries,  the  Madeleine,  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  the  Corps  Le^ 
gislatif— four  specimens  of  building, 
we  will  be  bold  to  say,  nneqaalled— 
taken  separately,  and  in  their  joint 
efiect  as  seen  from  this  noble  centre, 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  taste  and 
architecture  the  world  contains.  The 
spaces  are  so  vr.st  that  the  Lnxor 
column,  thouffh  seventy-two  feet 
high,  and  raisea  on  a  plmth  of  twenty, 
appears  dumpy  and  out  of  proportion. 
We  doubt  the  congmity  of  Egyptian 
obelisks  in  the  midst  of  onr  modem 
styles.  It  carries  the  mind  too  far 
away.  Grecian  temples  retain  then* 
place  because  they  have  at  no  time 
oeen  lost  sight  of,  and  have  often 
been  reproduced;  but  this  Egyptian 
monument,  rismg  all  of  a  sudden  like 
an  animated  mummy,  is  frightful  for 
its  very  resuscitation.  Let  it  lie  like 
a  well-preserved  corpse  in  the  sands 
of  its  native  country,  and  we  can  read 
of  it  without  a  shudder ;  but  really,  to 
look  on  this  tremendous  stone,  set  up 
amidst  the  shouts  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  spectators  in  1836,  and 
see  it  looking  as  juvenile  and  unwrink- 
led  as  if  it  had  been  quarried  on  Mont- 
martre,  is  a  sort  of  anachronism  which 
jars  upon  the  taste.  If  the  wretched 
thing  looked  old,  the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent ;  but  it  looks  newer  than  the  Ars 
de  Triomphe ;  the  inscriptions  on  it  are 
finer  in  the  edge,  and  deeper  cot  than 
the  victories  recorded  on  its  rival ;  an  • 
yet  has  any  one  reflected  on  the  anti- 
quity of  this  monster!  It  was  set 
up  in  Luxor  amid  the  shouts  of  more 
thnn  a  hundred   and  fifty  thoosand 
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meetators  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  of 
£gypt,  three  thoueand  two  hundred 
jreare  ago, — a  few  years  after  Pharaoh 
was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
while  Joshua  was  conquering  the  tribes 
of  Palestine.  This  is  such  a  confusion 
of  dates  and  eras  that  we  wish  the 
^llar  were  removed — removed  to 
some  granite  hill  as  old  as  itself,  and 
no  more  permitted  to  put  our  perish- 
ing matenals  to  shame  Dy  paradmg  its 
immortal  youth  unhurt  amidst  the  war 
of  elements. 

We  will  therefore,  by  way  of  treat- 
ing ourselves  to  the  sight  of  a  little 
decay,  proceed  to  inspect  the  Invalides 
— a  noble  palace  for  worn-out  soldiers 
and  sailors, — not  so  maffnificent  out- 
side as  our  unequallea  Greenwich, 
Imt  more  richly  supported,  and  giv- 
ing refuge  and  maintenance  to  a  much 
CT  number  of  men.  A  stout  old 
ent  of  the  Grand  Army  showed 
us  round  the  building.  Nearly  three 
thousand  men  find  accommodation 
within  the  widls,  tolerably  fed  while 
in  health,  and  most  carefully  attended 
to  when  ill.  They  are  apparently  ad- 
missible at  an  earlier  age,  and  with 
fewer  titles  to  compassion,  than  is  the 
case  at  either  Greenwich  or  Chelsea 
— many  of  them  were  hale-looking 
active  men,  of  not  more  than  forty- 
five  years  old,  with  many  campaigns 
in  them  yet;  and  all  of  them,  except 
the  maimed  and  yerf  old,  had  the 
buoyant  step  and  mtelligent  look, 
which,  we  confess  with  some  regret,  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  French  milu 
taire.  Whether  the  old  warrior  who 
did  the  honours  on  this  occasion  was 
a  chosen  representative  of  hb  class, 
we  do  not  know,  but  he  had  the  polite- 
ness of  a  marshal  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
the  information  of  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  The  little  biographical 
hints  he  gave  of  the  difierent  govern- 
ors of  the  institution,  when  we  en- 
tered the  room  adorned  with  theur 
Sortraits,  were  very  short,  sharp,  and 
ecisive.  Some  of  the  older  race, 
dukes  and  marquises  who  had  ob- 
tained the  office  by  their  influence  and 
rank,  he  passed  over  with  a  mag- 
nanimous disdain,  merely  enumerat- 
ing their  names  and  titles, — but  when 
others  of  more  distinction  came  under 
his  notlcB,  he  sounded  forth  the  names 
of  their  victories  as  if  they  hod  only 
recently  appeared  in  the  Gazelle;  and 


this  is  a  peculiarity  which  we  observed 
among  all  classes  of  the  Fr^ich  popu- 
ktion.  They  seem  to  keep  a  cata- 
logue of  their  glories  from  Cfhalons  to 
Isly,  and  remember  the  smaller  ac- 
tions of  Cond6  and  Turenne  with  an 
accuracy  which  few  En^hmen  of  a 
humble  class  possess  of  Salamanca  or 
Waterloo.  Li  the  chapel  are  sus- 
pended fiags  of  all  nations  conquered 
in  war.  There  are  standards  of  Aus- 
tria,  and  Prussia,  and  Rusaa,  and 
Africa  m  great  profusion.  We  looked 
round  with  great  satisfaction  as  we 
failed  to  discover  the  Union  Jack 
among  these  spoils  of  victory. — ^  You 
don't  happen  to  have  any  English 
specimens  here?"  we  asked  vtdth  a 
chuckle,  which  we  felt  at  the  moment 
was  horribly  impolite. 

<*Look,*'  he  said,  *<high  up,  just 
under  the  roof — and  there  we  cer- 
tainly saw  a  small  bit  of  bunting 
which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  for 
anything  but  the  meteor  fisig, 

''And  how  and  where  was  that 
taken  V  we  inquired,  somewhat  crest- 
fallen. 

''It  was  seized  at  Dantzks,'*  he  re- 
plied, "when  we  took  Monsieur  Corbet 
prisoner." 

There  was  notiiinff  more  to  be  said ; 
we  had  never  heard  of  any  battie  or 
victory  at  Dontzic;  but  then  we  are 
so  apt  to  forget  those  military  events, 
and  the  French  are  so  accurate.  We 
had  and  have  no  books  of  reference ; 
but  we  heard  from  a  friend  that  the 
flag  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
when  they  garrisoned  Dantzic  at  the 
time  of  the  Moscow  campaign,  and  it 
had  formed  part  of  the  colours  of  a 
mercantile  brig,  at  that  time  in  the 
harbour,  commanded  by  a  skipper  of 
the  name  of  Corbet.  But  our  vene- 
rable ffuide  seemed  to  forget  Vittoiia 
and  Waterloo  when  gazing  on  this 
proof  of  his  countrymen's  prowess; 
and  as  it  was  the  only  one  they  could 
show,  we  were  well  pleased  to  leave 
him  to  his  triun^hant  meditations. 
The  tomb  of  the  Emperor  was  under 
repair,  and  could  not  be  seen ;  but  a 
bust  of  Napoleon  was  dwelt  upon 
with  great  admiration,  while  a  com- 
panion bust  of  the  nephew  was  passed 
Dy  almost  in  silence.  It  is  observable, 
that  whenever  a  Frenchman  speaks 
of  the  Emperor,  he  means  our  old 
enemy  Bonaparte— when   he   alludes 
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to  his  present  «)veraor,  be  has  to 
describe  him  as  Napoleon  the  Thutl ; 
bnt  it  stnick  ns,  wherever  we  went, 
that  the  little  Corsican  has  a  more 
abiding  presence  omon^  the  present 
generation  than  the  livmg  inoividual 
who  has  inherited  his  power  and 
name.  Hia  statnes  and  monuments 
are  everywhere— songs  are  snng  about 
him — ^pUiys  are  perpetually  acted  in 
which  he  b  introduced;  and  alto- 
gether it  needs  a  very  slight  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  suppose  that  he 
is  still  inhabiting  the  Tuileries,  and 
ready  to  launch  hia  thunderbolts  all 
over  the  worid.  But  the  fact  of  his 
nephew  occupying  the  throne  of 
France  is  the  most  wonderful  proof 
of  his  still  existing  ascendancy  over 
the  French  mind.  It  seems  as  much 
in  accordance  with  the  '^  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things,"  that  a  Napoleon 
i^ould  rule  in  France,  as  it  was  in 
ancient  days  that  a  Oesar  should 
reign  at  Rome.  No  matter  whether 
he  was  an  Augustus  or  a  Nero,  he 
was  of  the  true  master's  blood ;  and 
Julius  was  honoured  in  the  vilest  of 
his  successors.  When  this  stream  of 
hereditary  adulation  in  France  will 
be  dried  up,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
It  is  just  possible  the  fame  of  the  great 
founder  may  go  on  increasing  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  deterioration 
of  his  descendants,  so  that  what  is 
lost  at  one  end  may  be  supplied  at 
the  other.  But  surely  cockhats  and 
litUe  grey  greatcoats  can't  last  for 
ever—- some  glimpses  of  fact  will  steal 
in  upon  the  most  benighted  of  his 
admirers,  and  awaken  them  to  a 
knowledge  that,  even  in  militarv  af- 
fairs, he  was  oftener  repulsed  ana  de- 
feated than  any  great  conqueror  who 
ever  lived,  and  that  in  politics,  foreign 
and  domestic,  he  was  the  most  cruel  and 
unprincipled  tyrant  •*  whereof  tho  world 
holds  record.  Those  merry,  lively, 
vain  French  people  have  entirely  for- 
gotten all  his  reverses.  His  Moscows, 
Leipsics,  and  fifty  other  defeats,  have 
all  disappeared.  Even  Waterloo  is 
looked  on  as  a  miraculous  incident, 
against  which  it  is  impossible  to  rea- 
son, but  which  tells  nothing  against 
his  fame ;  and  he  stands  on  me  top  of 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vend6me  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  victories,  un- 
clouded by  a  »ngie  check.  This  is 
the  most  hononr^le  feature  in  the 


French  character  in  its  coimenoD 
with  Bonaparte,  and  finding  no  coun- 
terpart,  we  are  afraid,'%i  our  own.  If 
Nelson  had  been  defeated  at  Trafal- 
gar— if  Wellington  had  been  defeated 
at  Waterloo— ^eir  previous  ^ories 
would  have  been  effaced;  the  Nile 
and  Copenhajgen  never  would  have 
been  heard  o^  and  the  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War  would  never  have 
been  read.  Bvng  would  be  shot  acain, 
if  the  same  circumstances  occurred  to- 
morrow. 

N6tre  Dame  is  grand  and  massive, 
but  it  is  under  repair ;  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle  is  most  rich  and  beautiful,  but  H 
IS  under  repair;  the  Palais  de  Justice 
vast  and  imposing,  but  it  is  under 
repau".  So  are  half  the  churches,  so 
is  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg; 
and  almost  all  the  public  buildings  are 
finding  the  effects  of  the  new  Em- 
peror's rage  for  improvement.  But 
this  very  vehement  desire  he  has  to 
leave  a  city  of  marble  which  he  found 
of  bricks,  has  considerable  disadvan- 
tages for  the  historical  student  The 
scenes  of  great  events  will  soon  be- 
come doubtful  or  foi^otten.  The 
Temple  and  Bastille  have  long  disap- 
peared ;  the  Phioe  de  Gr^ve  is  now  an 
open  space,  soon  to  be  surrounded  by 
buildings  of  the  most  modem  charac- 
ter; the  bridges  have  lost  their  iden- 
titv ;  and,  in  short,  if  this  system  of 
suDstitution  goes  on  for  twenty  years, 
there  will  be  no  monuments  of  Pari- 
sian history  remaining.  The  reign, 
at  all  events,  of  Louis  Philippe  will  oe 
entirely  blotted  out  Tho  Orieanist 
statues  are  all  withdrawn ;  the  names 
they  gave  to  streets  and  places  rigor- 
ously  chanfi^ed;  and  the  most  recent 
of  his  precfecessors  whom  Louis  Na- 
poleon condescends  to  recognise  is 
Louis  XrV.  That  crowned  Brum- 
mell  still  bestrides  his  steeds  in  mar- 
ket-places and  espluiades;  but  the 
series  of  the  Louis  after  him  is 
completely  expunged.  The  Grand 
Monarque  is  still  popular  in  France; 
for  the  people  are  still  fond  of  the 
drama,  and  are  persuaded  he  was  an 
admirable  actor.  There  is  something 
elevating,  too,  in  the  superbness  of  the 
tyranny  under  which  their  ancestors 
were  trodden  down.  There  never  was 
a  man,  not  even  Napoleon,  who  was 
so  entirely  the  central  figure  m  the 
kingdom  he  ruled ;  and  certainly  thera 
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never  was  a  maa,  except  that  most 
aclfish  and  maormficent  of  despot?, 
who  would  not  have  sunk  into  insig- 
nificanoe  hy  Hie  gigantic  scale  on 
which  everything  round  him  was  car- 
ried on.  Who,  except  himself,  would 
not  have  become  ridiculous  amid  the 
enormous  spaces  of  Versailles  ?  Even 
he  must  have  felt  like  an  ant  in  a 
bam,  when  he  wandered  through  the 
interminable  galleries  and  innume- 
rable rooms  which  he  vainly  thought 
ho  inhabited.  The  size  of  that  palace 
must  have  unkinged  him,  and  occa- 
sionally he  must  havo  sighed  for  some 
more  moderate  mansion  to  enable  him 
to  recover  his  seif-rcspcct  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  the  most  imperial  re- 
sidence we  ever  saw;  and  nothing 
shows  so  much  the  illogical  tendency 
of  \he  French  mind,  as  the  attempt 
they  have  several  times  made  to  esta- 
blish a  repubUc  in  Paris,  with  Ver- 
sailles within  an  hour's  drive.  That 
stately  pile  is  a  standing  protest 
against  equality  and  plainness.  While 
such  piles  as  Versailles  and  tlie  Tui- 
leries  stand,  there  will  be  some  person 
supreme  in  France.  Even  a  constitu- 
tional king  would  be  overhouscd  in 
those  enormous  residences.  They 
must  be  inhabited  by  the  whole  na- 
tion distilled  into  one  man. 

The  present  unit  prefers  St.  Cloud, 
and  we  don't  wonder  at  the  prefer- 
ence. There  are  many  of  ihe  old  here- 
ditary mansions  of  our  nobility  of 
greater  extent,  but  probably  not  ex- 
celling it  in  elegance  and  comfort.  A 
man  coul4  keep  it  up  on  an  income  of 
twenty  thousand  a  year ;  and  perhaps 
Louis  Napoleon  feels  the  comparative 
security  of  a  house  which  might  be 
defended  by  the  domestics,  and  does 
not  need  to  be  garrisoned  by  a  regi- 
ment or  two  of  soldiers. 

The  gray  old  mustaches  of  the 
French  army  have  disappeared.  In 
their  stead  you  see  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  lightly-made  active 
young  fellows,  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-three,  with  their  clothes  ex- 
cellently made,  their  surtouts  neatly 
drawn  in  at  the  waist — ^their  height  as 
uniform  as  possible,  at  about  five  feet 
^ne — a  lively,  vigorous,  contented- 
looking  set,  with  none  of  the  martial 
precision  and  combined  motion  which 
gives  to  our  army  such  an  appearance 
of  military  power.    Those  Ijttle  French 


heroes  never  think  of  keeping  the  step^ 
or  holding  their  muskets  all  at  one 
elevation — ^they  crowd  and  roll  and 
hustle — ^but  they  get  on.  Theu*  pace 
is  very  rapid,  and  instantly  on  the 
word  of  command  they  form  line,  and 
are  as  regular  and  formal  as  ourselves. 
We  determined  to  go  to  the  camp 
at  Satory,  where  notice  was  given  of 
an  intended  review.  A  line  of  two 
or  three  thousand  tents  stretched 
along  the  farther  end  of  the  immense 
plain  which  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Versailles.  The  hour  desig- 
nated for  tlie  review  was  two  in  the 
afternoon,  but  on  arriving  at  about 
half-past  twelve  we  found  no  signs  of 
any  preparation;  on  the  contrary, 
the  soldiers  were  all  lounging  about, 
or  sunning  themselves  before  their 
tents.  In  front  of  each  of  the  exter- 
nal lines,  which  stretched  like  an  in- 
terminable street  towards  the  north, 
the  national  ingenuity  was  wonder- 
fully displayed  The  space  betwees 
the  canvass  of  the  tent  and  the  line 
of  felt  was  {M*obably  not  more  than 
four  feet— but  what  an  amazing  use  of 
those  four  feet  of  £;round  the  galbint 
occupiers  had  made  T  In  each  of  thoss 
little  divisions  there  was  a  portion 
perfectly  smooth  and  covered  with 
sand ;  in  the  midst  of  this  sand  were 
inscribed  a  vast  variety  of  mottoes, 
the  letters  being  composed  of  parsley- 
leaves  or  furze  prickles.  Of  these 
mottoes  the  greater  part  had  reference 
to  the  Emperor,  but  whether  the  al- 
lusion in  the  military  mind  was  to  the 
present  or  the  first,  we  could  not  guess. 
The  statues  of  both,  either  in  common 
plaster,  or  occasionally  in  mud,  from 
the  artistic  hand  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
wore  the  unfailing  ornaments  of  the 
remaining  ground  unoccupied  by  in- 
scriptions. There  were  also  some 
models  admirably  executed  of  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  and  the  Emperor's  tomb 
in  the  Invalidea.  There  were  also 
slabs  of  excellent  imitation-marUe, 
surmounted  by  the  common  cast  of 
Napoleon  with  the  cocked-hat  and  rid- 
ing-coat, and  on  the  sUb  a  verse  or  a 
quotation.    On  one  we  saw — 

**  On  lira  dans  lliistoire 

De  Cffisar,  Alexandre,  Hanm'bal,— 

Hais  nous  preferons  la  gloire 

"Du  p^tat  caporaL" 

On  another  wo  saw,  under  a  boat  o 
the  present  Emperor, 
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"B  &  proi^  la  Boci6t6  et  est  la  sau- 
reur  de  la  patrie." 

On  a  third,  under  well-execnted 
military  trophies,  we  read, 

"  Si  TIB  pacem,  bdllum  para." 

In  others  the  ingenuity  was  more 
mechanicd  than  artistie  or  literary. 
There  were  small  fountains  sending 
up  liny  columns  of  water  through  a 
crow-quill  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
nme  inches.  The  labour  of  procurmg 
even  this  quantity  must  have  been 
considerable,  for  we  observed  no  water 
near ;  and  as  the  fountiun  seemed  per- 
petual, the  barrel  which  gave  it  sup- 
ply must  have  required  frequent  re- 
plenishment. 

But  the  civility  of  our  military 
friends  was  greater,  if  possible,  than 
their  skill  in  gardenmg  or  hydraulics. 
When  we  saw  a  countenance  more 
inteUtgent  and  good-natured  than  the 
rest,  we  made  bold  to  enter  into  con- 
versation, and  make  mquiries  about 
tiie  forthcoming  review.  The  wit- 
nesses were  unanimous  in  answering, 
that  it  was  to  commence  at  half-past 
two,  and  that  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press would  appear  at  three.  The 
French  army,  we  conclude,  is  recruit- 
ed, like  our  own,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  mixture  of  dialects 
is  accordingly  very  great  There  were 
the  most  convulsive  efforts  made  by 
several  of  the  men  we  spoke  to,  first, 
to  understand  what  we  said,  and,  se- 
condly, to  make  us  understand  their 
reply.  Some  were  from  Alsace,  and 
we  detected  the  German  element  in 
the  sibilants  and  gutturals  with 
which  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
simplify  their  discourse  ;  but,  whether 
Parisians  or  Alsacians,  tiiey  were  una^ 
nimous  about  the  show,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly considered  ourselves  in  luck, 
and  moved  slowly  towards  the  Champ 
de  Manceuvre,  a  plain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  r(Hid,  where,  they  told  us, 
the  display  was  to  take  place.  Sud- 
denly we  heard  bugles  and  drums  at 
the  line  of  camps  which  we  had  left, 
and,  on  looking  back,  we  saw  blue 
coats  and  red  trousers  congregating 
in  front,  issuing  from  their  tents  like 
a  thousand  hives  of  bees  swanning ; 
and  after  a  few  rat-tat-tats!  and  a 
few  notes  of  the  horn,  we  saw  a  long 
line  of  soldiers  stretching  from  one 
end  of  the  encampment  to  the  other. 


Motion  was  communicated  to  this  im- 
mense body,  and  we  waited  to  see 
them  pass.  Ffrst,  a  regiment,  in 
battle  array,  with  bayonets  biaziog 
in  the  sun,  marched  solidly  and  finnlj 
post,  crossed  the  highway,  and  were 
lost  to  our  eyes  in  the  level  ground 
beyond.  Bemnd  them,  at  a  mmieratp 
interval,  walking,  not  marching,  fif- 
teen abreast,  came  a  prodigious  col- 
umn of  men  and  officers,  but  tbey 
had  no  arms,  and  apparently  veiT 
little  discipline ;  laugMng,  taUdng, 
dropping  out  of  line,  but  still  UvpfiDg 
lightly  on,  at  about  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  they  also  disappeared  in  the  pl»> 
teau  to  the  south.  Where  eoold  they 
all  be  going  to?  Without  muskets, 
how  could  they  manage  at  a  review? 
The  artillervmen  also  were  in  full 
force,  but  they  were  dismounted  and 
unarmed,  and  ihe  whole  armjr,  « pio. 
neers  and  aU,"  disappeared,  m  some 
marvellous  manner,  the  moment  they 
crossed  the  road.  We  crossed  ti^ 
road  too,  and  found  ourselves  behind 
a  close  lino  of  armed  soldiers,  who 
were  drawn  up  along  a  narrow  path- 
way. Another  line  of  soldiers  guarded 
its  other  side,  and  the  space  so  kept 
clear  was  occuined  by  fieW-officers 
and  aides-de-camp,  and  occasionally 
by  an  orderly  or  two,  trotting  at 
full  speed,  and  busy  in  the  delivery 
of  orders  and  despatches.  About  fifty 
yards  from  where  we  stood,  an  im- 
mense curtain  was  suspended  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  footpath,  and 
entirely  blocked  up  the  view  beyond. 
This  enormous  curtain  stretched  from 
side  to  side  of  lofty  banks,  which 
looked  like  the  entrance  to  a  deep 
cutting  in  a  railway;  and  it  was 
only  when  either  the  wind  blew  the 
canvass  aside,  or  the  sides  of  it  were 
partly  opened  to  admit  fresh  arri- 
vals from  the  camp,  that  we  caught 
momentary  views  of  the  most  curious 
spectacle  it  ever  was  our  fortune  to 
see.  An  amphitheatre  of  more  than 
Roman  size  had  been  hollowed  out  of 
the  sandy  elevation  at  the  end  of  the 
pathway.  Row  upon  row,  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  were  stretched  the  seats 
all  round ;  and  placed  on  them,  srim, 
silent,  and  expectant,  sat  upwarob  of 
twenty  thousand  of  the  young  sokiiers 
of  France,  all  in  uniform,  all  under 
military  discipline — for  their  oflSeers 
maintained    perfect    order — and     all 
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radiant,  as  far  as  we  could  soe, 
with  health  and  satisfaction.  The 
curtain  figain  closed,  and  we  were  left 
to  the  line  of  soldiers,  and  the  narrow 
pathway.  There  were  crowds  where 
we  stood,  hut  hy  the  disbursement  of 
some  halfpence  we  got  our  party 
comfortably  provided  with  chairs,  and 
on  these  miserable  rush-bottomed  and 
rickety  articles  wo  stood  in  the  hot 
sun,  till  fatigue  almost  compelled  us 
to  ^ve  up  all  prospect  of  the  review, 
and  wend  our  way  to  VersaUles. 
But  the  plot  began  to  thicken.  A 
bewhiskered  civilian  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  end  of  a  little  alley,  which 
was  exactly  opposite  to  where  we 
stood,  and  at  his  command  there 
emerged  from  some  canvass  tents, 
which  we  had  not  observed  under 
some  trees,  a  group  of  strangely  dressed 
characters,  which  was  "a  sight  to  be- 
hold'* at  that  tune  of  day  with  the 
sunshine  all  round.  First,  on  niebald 
steeds,  with  long  tails  and  broken 
knees,  appeared  two  or  three  painted 
ladies,  dressed  in  red  jackets  and 
spangled  velvet  petticoats.  They 
spurred  and  whipped  their  chargers 
to  get  a  little  life  into  them,  and  took 
short  gallops  from  the  tents  towards 
the  opposite  line  of  soldiers,  pulling 
suddenly  up  when  they  came  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  bayonets,  and 
voltiging  round  with  great  elegance 
and  skill.  Next  came  some  men, 
also  mounted,  dressed  like  emirs  of 
the  desert,  trundling  tremendous  hoops, 
of  such  circumference  that  they  rose 
several  feet  above  the  horses'  heads. 
The  hoops  the  horsemen  kept  at  full 
speed,  twisting  and  turning  them, 
galloping  after  or  overtaking  them; 
and  all  these  prelimmary  rehearsals 
were  carried  on  exactly  in  front  of 
our  position,  and  sufficed  to  make  our 
time  pass  pleasantly  enough.  The 
bewhiskered  civilian  made  some  sig- 
nal which  we  did  not  notice,  and  in- 
stantly, dashing  through  the  line  of 
soldiers,  the  bespangled  ladies  burst 
into  the  pathway  full  speed,  the  cur- 
tains were  for  a  moment  withdrawn, 
and  clapping  of  hands  and  hearty 
cheers  from  the  twenty  thousand 
spectators  hailed  the  commencement 
of  the  f^tes  of  Satory.  This  was  a 
field-day,  not  of  the  French-  army, 
but  of  Franconi's  troop,  all  at  the 
Emperor's  expense. 


The  size  of  the  amphitheatre  was 
too  vast,  the  noise  of  the  reception 
frightened  the  horses;  some  accident 
we  saw  had  taken  place,  for  a  horso 
rushed  frantically  down  the  pathway, 
nearly  upsetting  a  fiery  little  major, 
who  had  been  wiowing  off  by  blowing 
up  some  of  the  too  indent  spectators, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  runaway  steed 
was  followed  by  one  of  the  red-jack- 
eted Amazons,  very  much  contused, 
and  leaning  for  support  on  the  arms 
of  two  men:  a  horse,  bleeding  and 
lame,  followed.  There  had  been  a 
collision  in  the  ring,  and  that  portion 
of  the  sports  was  dispensed  with. 
Our  Arabian  hoop-players  took  their 
place,  were  well  received,  and  came 
off  without  an  accident  It  was 
now  three  o'clock,  and  we  only 
wished  the  founder  of  the  feast 
would  follow  the  example  of  onr  gra- 
cious Queen  in  the  great  virtue  of 
punctuality;  and  we  were  not  much 
disappointed.  At  a  comer  of  the 
little  wood,  beyond  the  horse-people's 
tents,  we  perceived  a  stir  among  the 
spectators.  Suddenly  emerging  from 
a  green  alley  in  the  wood,  we  saw  a 
firstrrate  turn-out — an  open  carriage 
and  four,  with  two  outriders,  but  no 
other  attempt  at  show.  It  came  at  a 
foot  pace,  and  was  followed  by  an- 
other, also  with  four  horses,  but  both 
as  plain  and  unpretending  as  any 
gentieman's  could  be.  Meanwhile 
me  sports  grew  fast  and  furious 
among  the  equestrians  in  our  front 
¥\we  or  s^  ponies  now  made  their 
appearance  bestrode  by  monkeys, 
dressed  like  Abd-el-Kader,  and  fixed 
so  closely  and  infifenioualy  to  the 
saddle  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
their  horsemanship  was  not  volun- 
tary, but  painful  and  distressing  to 
the  last  degree.  The  ponies  carried 
them  at  fuU  gallop  through  the  cur- 
tain and  round  the  ring.  After  them, 
like  lightning,  rushed  an  equal  nuni- 
ber  of  boys,  also  on  ponies,  and 
dressed  like  French  spahis ;  and  great 
was  the  agitation  in  the  military 
circle,  to  see  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  the  African  war.  There  were 
shouts  and  loud  clappings  of  hands, 
as  they  watched  the  pursuers  gradu- 
ally overtake  the  vanquished  Arabs, 
and  lay  their  mimic  swords  lightly  on 
the  captives'  shoulders ;  but  this  lasted 
a  long  time,  during  which  the  royal 
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eortdge  made  its  slow  detour  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  guarded  pathway ; 
and  far  down  to  our  left  we  heard 
the  £dioutin^  that  told  the  CTadual  ap- 
proach of  the  cavalcade.  The  shout- 
ing was  cold  and  famt ;  but  perhaps 
soldiers  in  actual  duty,  with  muskets 
in  hand,  thought  noisy  demonstrations 
a  little  out  of  place.  The  spectators 
were  not  numerous  enough — ^that  is, 
condensed  enough  into  one  crowd — ^to 
encourage  each  other  to  any  violent 
hurraing;  and  therefore  in  compara^ 
tive  silence,  which  however  was  re- 
spectful and  good-humoured,  the  car- 
nages passed  on  through  the  double 
fine  of  soldiers  and  of  spectators  on 
the  outside.  Just  opposite  to  us  the 
carriages  stopped,  and  we  had  a  full 
view  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Em- 
press Eugenie.  His  appearance  b  so 
well  known  from  bust  and  portrait^ 
that  we  vnll  not  allude  to  it  farther. 
We  will  only  say  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  had  shaken  off  the  dull  apa- 
thetic expression,  or  rather  want  of 
expression,  of  which  he  is  accused. 
He  sat  with  his  back  to  the  horses, 
fronting  his  wife,  and  his  cousin  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  and  seemed  ven' 
much  pleased  and  interested  with  ml 
he  saw.  But  the  Empress — ^Has  she 
red  hair?  Has  she  absurdly  largo 
features,  and  a  ridiculously  Ion?  nose  ? 
Does  she  look  proud  and  haughty  like 
a  partemt? — ^bronzed  and  audacious 
like  a  successful  adventuress?  In 
short,  is  she  like  the  descriptions  we 
have  read  of  her  from  the  pens  of  her 
enemies  and  rivals  ?  No,  she  b  not. 
She  is  as  sweet  and  gentle  a  lady  as 
ever  it  was  our  fortune  to  look  upon. 
None  of  her  portraits  do  her  justice— 
a  point  greatly  in  her  favour,  for  we 
remember  hearing  Sir  Henry  Raeburn 
say,  "  No  womairs  face  b  worth  any- 
thing if  it  can  be  put  upon  canvass," — ^ 
meaning  that  variety  and  transitori-' 
ness  01  expression  were  the  finest 
parts  of  female  beauty.  Even  in  fear 
ture  she  is  statuesque  and  regular; 
*^  but  'twasna  her  bonny  blue  e'o 
was  my  ruin ;"  it  was  the  soft,  femi- 
nine graciousness  of  look  and  motion ; 


the  retiring  and  yet  self-powessHi 
manner  wim  which  she  acknoidedgied 
the  sincere  and  hearty  reception  of  the 
spectators, — and  to  ns — 
("Land  of  my  sires!  what  mortal  iuoj 
Shall  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 
That  binds  me  to  thy  rugged  stnnd  T; 
she  had  an  indefinable  cfaanQ— 
powerless  perhaps  on  the  hearts  of 
French,  Or  even  English.  She  was 
the  exact  representative  of  ^  the 
yellow-haired  lassie*^  we  read  of  in 
Burns's  songs :  a  refined  Scottish  ei- 
pression  about  her  mouth,  wimung 
and  humourous,  completed  the  effect : 
and  from  henceforth  our  glove  is  per. 
pctually  in  the  ring  against  all  comeis, 
as  chamvion  d  Voutrarux  of  the  Enh 
press  Eugenic — always  saving  and 
excepting  our  sovereign  lady  the 
Queen.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
monkeys  and  boys  were  in  mad  career 
round  the  ring;  the  royalties  dis- 
mounted from  the  carriages,  aad 
walked  up  a  steep  indine  which  con- 
ducted to  the  top  of  the  amphitheatrf 
on  its  outwatd  face;  they  were  ns 
ceivod  by  generals  and  princes,  and 
dbtinguimed  visitors  of  all  nations— 
except  our  own;  for  tliere  was  not 
a  red  coat  or  tartan  trews  to  refrpsfa 
tlie  eye  in  all  that  blaze  of  gold  and 
jewels:  and  on  stepping  a  little  for- 
ward to  the  inner  edge,  they  came  in 
\1ow  of  the  soldiers.  Sut  the  monkeys 
wore  too  much  for  the  Emperor.  Tlie 
spahis  were  in  the  very  act  of  cnttin? 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Bomouses,  and 
the  recognitions  of  the  Sovereign  were 
slight  and  momentary.  However, 
like  a  sensible  man,  he  seemed  pleased 
with  the  applauses  they  gave,  bowed 
in  a  very  manly  manner  once  or 
twice,  and  took  his  seat  with  no  pride 
or  state,  and  seemed  to  enter  into 
free  and  lively  conversation  wth  any- 
body that  chose. 

So  having  commenced  our  inspec- 
tion  of  foreign  parts  with  such  ele- 
vated personjiges,  we  shall  proceed  in 
our  future  communications  to  a  notice 
of  the  Sciences  and  Arts,  and  any 
other  subject  which  may  appear  worthy 
of  Maga'a  regard. 
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In  a  previouB  Number  we  treated  of 
Tobacco  and  the  Hop,  tiie  two  luuv 
cotics  of  the  most  general  and  ac- 
knowledged use  among  our  British 
population.  But  there  are  many 
others  in  extensive  use  in  foreign 
countries,  which,  though  not  of  so 
much  immediate  interest  to  us  in 
their  social  relations,  are  yet  of  even 
higher  interest  in  their  general,  phy- 
siological, and  pscychological  bearings. 
Among  these  are  opium,  hemp,  coca, 
ihQ  r^-thom  apple,  the  betel  nut, 
the  Siberian  fungus,  and  several  others, 
which  we  now  propose  to  consider  in 
their  order. 

ni.  The  Poppy  and  Opium,— The 
use  of  the  poppy,  as  a  giver  of  sleep 
and  a  soother  of  pain,  has  been  &mi- 
liar  from  the  earliest  periods.  This 
is  partly  shown  by  ^the  names— f>c7)pv 
in  English  and  papaver  m  Latin — said 
to  have  been  givQn  to  the  plant  be- 
cause it  was  commonly  mixed  with 
the  food  of  young  children  (pap  or 
papa)  to  ease  pain  and  secure  deep. 
In  this  country  the  chief  use  of  the 
poppy  is  as  a  medicine.  The  Tartars  of 
the  Caucasus,  who,  though  they  pro- 
fess Mahomedanism,  yet  drink  wine 
publicly,  make  it  very  heady  and  ine- 
Driating,  Joy  hangmg  the  unripe  heads 
of  poppies  in  the  casks  while  the  fer- 
mentation is  going  on;  and  in  the 
coffeehouses  or  the  cities  of  Persia  a 
decoction  of  poppies  is  sold,  called 
kokemaar,  which  is  drunk  scalding  hot 
Before  it  begins  to  operate,  the  arink- 
ers  quarrel  with  and  abuse  each  other, 
but  witliout  coming  to  blows;  and 
afterwards,  as  the  drug  takes  effect, 
make  peace  again.  One  utters  high- 
flown  compliments,  another  tells 
stories;  but  all  are  extremely  ridicu- 
lous both  in  their  words  and  actions. 
— ^Tavernier. 

But  it  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the 


poppy  head  that  is  generally  and  ex- 
tensively employed  as  a  narcotic  in- 
dulgence. The  dried  juice  is  called 
by  the  Persians  afiount  and  by  the 
Arabs  aphioumy  and  hence  our  name 
opium. 

Numerous  as  are  the  substances  in- 
cluded in  the  enlarged  list  of  drugs  and 
medicines  of  the  present  day,  opium 
is  still  the  most  important  of  them 
all.  It  La  obtained  oy  making  inci- 
sions into  the  capsules  or  seed-vessels 
of  the  common  white  poppy  (papaver 
somniferum),  when  they  are  nearly 
ripe,  allowing  the  milky  juice  which 
exudes  to  thicken  upon  tiie  capsules 
for  twenty-inir  hours,  and  then  scrap- 
ing it  off.  %e  best  opium  of  com- 
merce is  a  soft  unctuous  mass  of  a 
reddish  or  blackish  brown  colour,  a 
waxy  lustre,  a  strong  disagreeable 
odour,  and  a  bitte^,  aerid,  nauseous 
taste,  which  remains  long  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  collected  chiefly  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Persia,  and  in  In- 
dia. That  which  is  most  esteemed  in 
the  European  markets  comes  from 
Smyrna.  The  most  extensively  used 
in  Eastern  countries  is  that  which  is 
Gprown  in  India.  The  maximum  pro- 
duce of  good  opium  in  our  Indian 
possessions  is  stated  to  be  41  lb.  per 
acre,  and  the  average  from  20  to  25 
lb. — Meyen. 

When  used  as  a  narcotic  indulgence, 
opium  is  swallowed  either  in  bulk  in 
the  form  of  pills  or  in  tinctures — such 
as  our  common  laudanum — or  it  is 
smoked  in  minute  pipes  after  the 
manner  of  tobacco.  The  first  practice 
prevails  most,  we  believe,  in  Maho- 
medan  countries,  especiolly  Turkey 
and  Persia ;  the  second  among  Chris- 
tian nations ;  and  the  third  in  China, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. In  preparing  it  for  smoking, 
the  Chinese  extract  from  the  Indian 
opium  all  that  water  will  dissolve — 


The  ElemetUt  of  Materia  Medtea  and  Therapeutic*.  By  Jonathan  Pkbdba, 
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generally  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  its  weight — drjr  the  dissolved  ex- 
tract and  make  it  into  pills  of  the 
size  of  a  pea.  One  of  those  pills  they 
put  into  a  short  tiny  pipe,  often  made 
of  silver,  inhale  a  fewpuffs  at  a  time, 
or  one  single  long  puff,  and  return  the 
smoke  through  &e  nostrils  and  ears, 
till  the  necessary  dose  has  been 
taken. 

In  Borneo  and  Sumatra  finely- 
chopped  tobacco  is  mixed  with  the 
moist  extract  till  it  absorbs  the  whole, 
and  the  mixture  is  made  into  pills 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  At  convivial 
parties  a  dish  of  these  peas  is  brought 
in  along  with  a  lamp,  when  the  host 
takes  a  pipe,  puts  in  one  of  the  pellets, 
takes  two  or  three  long  whiffs,  return- 
ing the  smoke  through  his  nostrils, 
and,  if  he  be  an  adept,  through  his 
eyes  and  ears.    He  then  passes  the 

X  round  the  compuiy,  each  of 
m  does  the  same  with  the  same 
pipe;  and  so  they  continue  smoking 
till  all  are  intoxicated. 

Used  in  any  of  these  three  ways, 
its  sensible  ejects  are  nearly  the  same, 
varying  of  course  with  the  quantity 
taken,  with  the  constitution  of  the 
taker,  and  with  the  frequency  of  its 
previous  use.  The  essential  and  pri- 
mary action  of  the  drug  is  upon  the 
nervous  system. 

When  it  is  taken  in  a  moderate 
dose,  the  results  of  this  action  are, 
that 

"The  mind  is  usually  exhilarated,  the 
ideas  flow  more  quickly,  a  pleasurable  or 
comfortable  condition  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  experienced,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe.  There  is  a  capability  of  greater 
exertion  than  usual,  and  hence  it  is  taken 
as  a  restorative  by  such  persons  as  the 
Tartar  couriers,  who  travel  for  many 
days  and  nights  continuously,  and  with 
great  speed.  These  exciting  effects  are 
succeeacd  by  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion. The  muscular  power  is  lessened, 
and  the  susceptibility  to  external  im- 
pressions. A  desire  for  repose  ensues, 
and  a  tendency  to  sleep.  The  mouth 
and  throat  become  dry  meanwhile,  the 
thirst  is  increased,  hunger  diminished, 
and  constipation  succeecs." 

When  large  doses  are  taken,  all 
these  effects  are  heightened  in  pro- 
portion. The  period  of  depression, 
which  almost  always  succeeds  the  ex- 
citement at  first  produced  by  opium, 
comes  on  more  quickly  the  larger  the 


dose ;  the  prostratioii  of  energy  de- 
generates into  stupor,  with  or  without 
oreama;  the  pulse  becomes  feeUe,  the 
muscles  exceedingly  relaxed,  and  if 
enough  has  been  taken,  death  ensoea. 

In  small  doses,  opium  acts  in  a 
similar  way  to  our  wines  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors ;  and  it  is  as  a  snbstitDte 
for  these  that  the  Chinese  use  it 
Like  them,  also,  its  effects  dxminiiii 
by  use,  and  therefore  those  who  take 
it  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  plea- 
surable  excitement  must  gradually  in> 
crease  the  "dose.  The  Turkish  opium- 
eaters  generally  begin  with  doses  of 
f^om  half  a  gram  to  two  grains  a-day, 
and  gradually  increase  the  quantity  tfll 
it  amounts  to  120  grains,  or  aometinKs 
more.  The  effect  shows  itself  in  one 
or  two  hours  after  it  has  been  taken, 
and  lasts  for  five  or  six.  In  those 
accustomed  to  take  it,  it  produces  a 
high  doCToe  of  animation,  which  the 
Theriakis  (opium-eaters)  represent  as 
the  summit  of  happiness. 

Dr.  Madden  thus  describes  his  own 
sensations  when  under  the  influenee 
of  the  drug,  in  one  of  the  coffe^ousea 
at  Constantinople  >— 

"  I  commenced  with  one  grain.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  it  produced 
no  perceptible  effect  The  coffeehouse- 
keeper  was  very  anxious  to  give  me  an 
additional  pill  of  two  grains,  bat  I  was 
contented  with  half  a  one;  and  in  another 
half  hour,fe6Ung  nothing  of  the  expected 
reverie,  I  took  half  a  grain  more,  making 
in  all  two  grains  in  the  course  of  two 
hours.  After  two  hours  and  a  half  fhun 
the  first  dose,  my  spirits  became  sensibly 
excited;  the  pleasure  of  the  sensation 
seemed  to  depend  on  a  universal  expan- 
sion of  mind  and  matter.  My  faculties 
appeared  enlarged ;  everything  I  looked 
at  seemed  increased  in  volume ;  I  bad  no 
longer  the  same  pleasure  when  I  closed 
my  ^cyes  which  1  had  when  they  were 
open ;  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  was  only 
external  objects  which  were  acted  on  by 
the  imagination,and  magnified  into  ima- 
ges of  pleasure :  in  short,  it  was  the  *  faint 
exquisite  music  of  a  dream'  in  a  waking 
moment  I  made  my  way  home  as  fast 
as  possible,  dreading  at  every  step  that  I 
should  commit  some  extravagance.  In 
walking,  I  was  hardly  sensible  of  my  feet 
touching  the  ground;  it  seem<%d  as  if  I  slid 
along  the  streets,  impelled  by  some  in- 
visible agent.,  and  that  my  blood  was 
composed  of  some  ethereal  fluid,  which 
rendered  my  body  lighter  than  air.  I 
got  to  bed  the  moment  I  reached  homa 
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The  most  eztraordinanr  visionB  of  de- 
light filled  my  brain  all  night  In  the 
momine  I  rose  pale  and  dispirited ;  my 
head  adied ;  my  body  was  so  debilitated 
that  I  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the 
sofa  all  day,  dearly  paying  for  my  first 
essay  at  opium-eating.  ♦ 

The  effects  of  opium  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  the  healthy  are  generally 
esteemed  to  be  eminently  prejudicial. 
Not  only  is  an  indulgence  in  the  use 
of  opium  held  to  be  criminal  in  itself, 
because  of  the  evil  consequences  which 
are  supposed  to  follow  it,  but  it  is 
esteemed  a  criminal  act  to  make  the 
procuring  of  it  easy,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly to  minister  to  its  n^ore  exten* 
aive  consumption. 

The  opinion  is  now,  however,  begin- 
ning to  prevail  ao^ng  medical  men, 
that  opium  taken  in  moderation,  even 
for  a  series  of  years,  is  not  neces- 
sarily injurious  to  health.  Like  spi- 
rituous liquors  and  tobacco,  it  acts  as 
a  sure  poison  when  taken  immode- 
rately, but  the  moderate  enjoyment  of 
any  of  the  three  has  not  been  proved 
to  be  either  generally  or  necessarily, 
and  upon  all  constitutions,  attended 
by  ill  effects.  It  may  be  that  the 
temptation  to  excess  in  the  case  of 
opium  is  greater,  and  that  the  habi- 
tual users  of  it  are  loss  frocjuently 
able  to  resist  its  seductive  influence. 
But  even  this,  as  a  physiologk^  ques- 
tion, has  by  no  means  been  satis- 
factorily cstiiblished,  and  we  must 
be  cautious  in  pushing  our  conclu- 
sions farther  than  known  facts  will 
carry  us. 

Upon  confirmed  opium-eaters,  how- 
ever, as  the  irreclaimable  are  called, 
the  evil  effects  of  the  drug  are  both 
undoubted  and  extremely  melancholy. 

"  A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a  with- 
ered yellow  countenance,  a  lame  gait,  a 
bending  of  the  spine,  frequently  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  assume  a  circular  form,  and 
glassy  deep-sunken  e3^es,  betray  the 
opium-cater  at  the  first  glance.  The  di- 
gestive organs  are  in  the  highest  degree 
disturbed ;  the  sufferer  eats  scarcely  any- 
thing and  has  hardly  one  evacuntiou  in  a 
week.  His  mental  and  bodily  powers 
are  destroyed — he  is  impotent. 

"When  the  baneful  habit  has  become 
confirmed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
break  it  off.  His  torments  when  deprived 
of  the  stimulant  are  as  dreadful  as  his 
bliss  is  complete  when  he  has  taken  it 


Night  brings  the  torments  of  hell,  day 
the  bliss  of  paradise ;  and  after  long 
indulgence,  he  becomes  subject  to  ner- 
vous pains,  to  whioh  opium  itself  brings 
no  relief.  He  seldom  attains  the  age 
of  forty,  if  he  have  begun  the  practice 
early. —Oppenhkim. 

"The  coffee-houses,"  says  Dr.  Madden, 
"  where  the  Theriakis,  or  opium-eaters, 
assemble,  are  situate  in  a  large  square ; 
and  on  a  bench  outside  the  door  they 
await  the  wished-for  reveries,  whicn 
present  to  their  glowing  imagination  the 
forms  of  the  celestial  houris^  and  the  en- 
joyments of  their  own  paradise  in  all  its 
voluptuousness.  I  had  heard  so  many 
contradictory  reports  of  the  sensations 
produced  by  this  drug,  that  I  resolved  to 
Know  tiie  truth,  and  accordingly  took 
my  seat  in  the  coffeehouse  with  naif  a 
dozen  Theriakis.  Their  gestures  were 
frightful;  those  who  were  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  opium  talked 
incoherently, theur  features  were  flushed, 
their  eyes  had  an  unnatural  brilliancy, 
and  the  general  expression  of  their  coun- 
tenances was  horribly  wild.  The  effect 
is  usually  produced  m  two  hours,  and 
lasts  four  or  five ;  the  dose  varies  from 
three  grains  to  a  drachm.  I  saw  one  old 
man  take  four  pills,  of  six  grains  each, 
in  the  course  of  two  hours :  I  was  told  he 
had  been  using  opium  for  five-and-twen- 
ty  years ;  but  this  is  a  very  rare  example 
of  an  opium-eater  passing  thirty  years 
of  age,  if  he  commence  the  practice  early. 
The  debility,  both  moral  and  phj^sical, 
attendant  on  its  excitement  is  terrible ; 
the  appetite  is  soon  destroyed,  every 
fibre  in  the  body  trembles,  the  nerves 
of  the  neck  become  affected,  and  the 
muscles  get  rigid :  several  of  these  I  have 
seen  in  tnis  place  at  various  times,  who 
had  wry  necks  and  contracted  fingers ; 
but  stiU  they  cannot  abandon  the  cus- 
tom ;  they  are  miserable  till  the  hour  ar- 
rives for  taking  their  daily  dose;  and 
when  its  delightful  influence  begins, they 
are  all  fire  and  animation.  Some  of  them 
compose  excellent  verses,  and  others 
address  tlie  bystanders  in  the  most  elo- 
quent discourses,  imagining  themselves 
to  be  emperors,  and  to  have  all  the 
harems  in  the  world  at  command.*' — 
Madden,  L  p.  23. 

Similar  effects  are  described  as  result- 
ing from  the  smoking  of  opium  to  excess 
in  China ;  and  the  drinking  of  laudanum 
in  largo  quantities  in  England  is  equally 
pernicious  in  its  consequences. 

The  use  of  this  drug,  as  a  narcotic 
indulgence,    appears   to    be    on    the 


*  Madden's  Travels  in  TS^rketf,  Ac.,  vol  i.  pp.  26,  26,  27. 
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mcreaae  among  the  European  popula- 
tions generally.  Among  the  less  pro- 
vident especially  of  the  working  classes 
in  our  own  large  manufacturing  towns, 
the  use  of  laudanum  as  a  care-dispel- 
ling, happiness-giving  potion — often 
as  a  dispeller  of  hunger — is  said  to  be 
greatly  extending.  If  so,  we  should 
expect  that  among  us,  as  among  tho 
Turks  and  Cliinese,  opium  will  find 
many  who  are  unaUe  to  resist  its  se- 
ductive allurements,  and  whom  it  will 
drag  into  the  extreme  of  mental  and 
bodily  mbery. 

Of  its  powers  of  seduction,  indeed, 
even  over  the  less  delicate  and  sus- 
ceptible organisation  of  our  northern 
European  races,  and  of  tlio  absolute 
slavery  to  which  it  can  reduce  even 
the  strongest  minds  among  us,  we 
have  two  remarkable  examples  in  the 
celebrated  Coleridge,  and  in  the  author 
of  the  English  Opium-Eater.  For 
many  years  Coleridge  was  a  slave  to 
opium,  and  the  way  m  which  he  became 
addicted  to  it  is  thus  described  by  him- 
self, in  a  letter  dated  April,  1814 : — 

"I  was  seduced  into  the  accursed 
habit  ignorantly.  I  had  been  almost 
bedridden  for  many  months  with  swell- 
ings in  my  knees.  In  a  medical  journal 
I  unhappily  met  with  an  account  of  a 
cure  performed  in  a  similar  case  (or  what 
appeared  to  me  so),  by  rubbing  in  lau- 
danum, at  the  same  time  taking  a  ^iven 
dose  internally.  It  acted  like  a  charm 
— ^like  a  miracle.  I  recovered  the  use  of 
my  limbs,  of  my  appetite,  of  my  spirits, 
and  this  continued  for  near  a  fortnight 
At  length  the  usual  stimulus  subsided, 
the  complaint  returned,  the  supposed 
remedy  was  recurred  to — ^but  I  cannot 
go  through  the  dreary  history.  Suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  effects  were  produced 
which  acted  on  me  by  terror  and  cow- 
ardice of  pain  and  sudden  death,  not 
(so  help  me  God)  by  an}'  temptation  of 
pleasure,  or  expectation  or  desire  of  ex- 
citing pleasurable  sensations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  longer  I  abstained,  the 
higher  my^  spirits  were,  the  keener  my 
enjoyment — till  the  moment,  the  direful 
moment  arrived,  when  my  pulse  began 
to  fluctuate,  my  heart  to  palpitate,  and 
such  a  dreadful  falling  abroad,as  it  were, 
of  my  whole  frame,  such  intolerable 
restlessness  and  incipient  bewilderment, 
that  in  the  last  of  my  several  attempts 
to  abandon  the  dire  poison,  I  exclaimed 
in  agony  which  I  now  repeat  in  serious- 


ness and  solemnity,  *  1  am  too  poor  to 

hazard  this.'"* 

He  subsequently  put  himself^  into 
the  hands  of  a  medical  man  when  at 
a  friend's  house  m  Bristol ;  and  while 
he  pretended  to  be  gradually  lessening 
the  dose  under  medical  inatmctions, 
and  while  his  friends  thought  he  wss 
absolutely  cured  by  being  brought 
down  to  twenty  drops  a-day,  he  was 
all  the  while  obtaining  budanam 
secretly,  and  drinking  it  in  large  doses 
as  before  ! 

How  his  moral  sense  must  have 
been  overborne,  and  by  how  poweiinl 
a  fascmation,  before  he  could  have 
stooped  to  such  degrading  deception ! 
And  how  fierce  his  self-upbraidinga 
must  have  been,  when  he  could  add  in 
the  same  letter  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken:  "There  is  no  hope. 
O  God,  how  willingly  would  I  pliee 
myself  under  Dr.  Fox  in  Ins  cstabliaib- 
ment ;  for  my  case  is  a  species  of 
madness,  only  that  it  is  a  derange- 
ment, an  utter  impotence  (f  the  volitknf 
and  not  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
You  bid  me  rouse  myself.  Go  bid  a 
man,  paralytic  in  both  arms,  to  rab 
them  briskly  together,  and  that  will 
cure  him.  'Alas!'  he  would  reply, 
'that  I  cannot  move  my  arms  is  mj 
conaploint  and  my  misery.' " 

And  his  misery  he  still  fuHk^ 
paints  in  a  letter,  dated  June  of  the 
same  year:  "Conceive  a  poor  miser- 
able >vretch,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  attempting  to  beat  off  pain,  by 
a  constant  recurrence  to  a  vice  that 
reproduces  it.  Conceive  a  spirit  in 
hell  employed  in  tracing  out  for  others 
the  road  to  that  heaven  from  whidi 
his  crimes  exclude  him!  In  short, 
conceive  whatever  is  most  wretched, 
helpless,  and  hopeless,  and  you  will 
form  as  tolerable  a  notion  of  my  stale 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  to 
have."t 

And  yet  Coleridge  lived  twenty 
years  after  this  letter  was  written, 
conquered  the  evil  habit,  and  enjoyed, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  much  happiness,  as 
he  wrote  many  noble  works. 

Coleridge  speaks  of  his  attempts  to 
give  up  tho  indulgence.  The  following 
graphic  passage  describes  tlie  horrors 
undergone  by  Mr.  de  Quincey,  m  hb 
efforts  to  abandon  the  prsctice : — 


*  Cottlb's  Early  EecollectioMf  voL  ii  p.  157. 


t  Ibid,  p.  184. 
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"  Opium,  therefore^  I  resolved  wholly 
to  abjure,  as  soon  as  I  should  find  myseu 
at  liberty  to  bend  nijr  undivided  atten- 
tion andf  energy  to  this  purpose.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  24th  of  June  last 
(1822)  that  any  tolerable  concurrence  of 
facilities  for  such  an  attempt  arrived. 
On  that  day  I  began  my  experiment^ 
having  previously  settled  in  my  own 
mind  that  I  would  not  flinch,  but  *  would 
stand  up  to  the  scratch '  under  any  pos- 
sible *  punishment.*  I  must  premise  that 
about  170  or  180  drops  had  been  my 
ordinary  allowance  for  many  months; 
occasionally  I  had  run  up  as  high  as  300, 
and  once  nearly  to  700:  in  repeated 
preludes  to  my  final  experiment  I  had 
also  gone  as  low  as  100  drops,  but  had 
found  it  impossible  to  stand  it  beyond 
the  fourth  aaj",  which,  hy  the  way,  I 
have  always  found  more  difficult  to  get 
over  than  any  of  the  preceding  three. 
I  went  off  under  easy  sail — 180  drops 
a-day  for  three  days ;  on  the  fourth  I 
plunged  at  once  to  80.  The  misery 
which  I  now  suffered  *  took  the  conceit 
out  of  me'  at  once;  and  for  about  a 
month  I  continued  off  and  on  about  this 
mark :  then  I  sunk  to  60 ;  and  the  next 
day  to — none  at  all.  Tliis  was  the  first 
day  for  nearly  ten  years  that  I  had  ex- 
isted without  opium.  I  persevered  in 
my  abstinence  for  ninety  hours — i.  ?., 
upwards  of  half  a  week.  Tlien  I  took 
— ^ask  me  not  how  much.  8ay,  ye  se- 
verest; what  would  you  have  aone? 
Then  I  abstained  again ;  then  took 
about  twenty-five  drops  ;  then  abstain- 
ed— and  so  on. 

"  Meantime  the  symptoms  which  at- 
tended my  case  for  the  first  six  weeks 
of  the  experiment  were  these — enormous 
irritability,  and  excitement  of  the  whole 
system ;  the  stomadi,  in  particular,  re- 
stored to  a  full  feeling  of  vitality  and 
sensibility,  but  often  in  great  pain ;  in- 
creasing restlessness  night  and  day; 
sleep — I  scarcely  knew  what  it  was — 
three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  was 
the  utmost  I  had,  and  that  so  agitated 
and  shallow  that  I  heard  every  sound 
that  was  near  me ;  lower  jaw  constant- 
ly swelling,  much  ulcerated,  and  many 
other  distressing  symptoms  that  would 
be  tedious  to  repeat ;  amongst  which, 
however,  I  must  mention  one,  because 
it  had  never  failed  to  accompany  my 
attempt  to  renounce  opium — ^viz.,  vio- 
lent sternutation.     This  now  became 


exceedingly  troublesome,  sometimes 
lasting  for  two  hours  at  once,  and  re- 
turning at  least  twice  or  three  times 
a-day.  I  was  not  much  surprised  at 
this,  on  recollecting  what  I  bad  some- 
where heard  or  read,  that  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  nostrils  is  a  prolongation 
of  that  which  lines  the  stomach ;  whence 
i  believe  are  explained  the  inflamma- 
tory appearances  about  the  nostrils  of 
dram-drinkers.  Tlie  sudden  restoration 
of  its  original  sensibility  to  the  stomach 
expressed  itself,  I  suppose,  in  this  way. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that»  during  the 
whole  period  of  years  through  which  I 
had  t^ken  opium,  I  had  never  once 
caught  cold  (as  the  phrase  is),  nor  even 
the  slightest  cough.  But  now  a  violent 
cold  attacked  me,  and  a  cough  soon 
after.     In  an  unfinished  fragment  of  a 

letter  begun  about  this  time  to ^  I 

find  these  words :   Do  you  know 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  Thierry 
and  TheodofHf  then  you  will  see  my 
case  as  to  sleep ;  nor  is  it  much  of  an 
exaggeration  in  other  features.  I  pro- 
fess to  you  I  have  a  greater  influx  of 
thoughts  in  one  hour  at  present^  than 
in  a  whole  year  under  the  reign  of 
opium.  It  seems  as  though  all  the 
thoughts  w^hich  had  been  frozen  up  for 
a  decade  of  years  by  opium,  had  now, 
according  to  tlie  old  fable,  been  thawed 
at  once,  such  a  multitude  stream  in  upon 
me  from  all  quarters.  Yet  such  is  my 
impatience  and  hideous  irritability,  that 
for  one  which  I  detain  an4  note  down 
fifty  escape  me :  in  spite  of  my  weariness 
from  suffering  and  want  of  sleep,  I  can- 
not stand  still  or  sit  for  two  minutes  to- 
gether. *  I  nunc  et  versus  tecum  meditare 
canoros.'  "* — ConfeMuma — Appendix. 

It  was  not  so  much  by  the  pleasure 
it  gave,  as  by  the  tortures  connected 
with  the  attempt  to  abjure  it,  that  in 
both  these  cases  opium  kept  its  firmest 
hold.  But  both  men  finally  triumphed 
over  it,  though  after  tortures  which 
few  will  consent  to  undergo,  and  with 
frail  and  shattered  bodies : — 

"  I  triumphed :  but  think  not,  reader, 
that  therefore  my  sufferings  were  ended- 
Kor  think  of  me  as  of  one  sitting  in  a 
.  deeded  state.  Think  of  me  as  of  one, 
even  when  four  months  had  passed,  still 
agitated,  writhing,  throbbing,  palpita- 
ting, shattered ;  and  much  in  tlie  situa- 


*  Among  external  symptoms  he  mentions  that  excessive  perspiration,  even  at 
Christmas,  attended  in  his  case  any  great  reduction  in  the  daily  dose  of  opium, 
and  that  in  July  this  was  so  excessive  as  to  oblige  him  to  use  a  bath  five  or  six 
times  a-day.J 
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tion  of  him  who  has  been  racked,  aa  I 
collect  the  tonnents  of  that  state  from 
the  affecting  account  of  them  by  Wil- 
liam Lithgow,  the  most  innocent  sufferer 
of  the  times  of  James  L  Meantime,  I 
derived  no  benefit  from  any  medicine, 
except  one  prescribed  for  me  by  an 
Edinburgh  surgeon  of  |?reat  eminence — 
ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian." — Con- 

After  a  seveiiteen  years'  use,  and  an 
eight  years'  abuse  of  its  powers,  he 
ceased  to  consume  the  drug,  but  he 

f)robably  still  feels  the  effects  of  its 
ong  use. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  laudanum 
really  prevails  among  our  healthy  adult 
population.  According  to  De  Quincey, 
the  opium-eaters  were  already  nume- 
rous thirty  years  ago.  "  Of  this,"  he 
says, "  I  became  convinced  several  years 
ago,  by  computing  at  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  those  in  one  small  class  of  Eng- 
lish society  (the  class  of  men  distin- 
guished for  talents  or  of  eminent  station) 
who  were  known  to  me,  directly  or  in- 
directly, as  opium-eaters :  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  eloquent  and  benevolent 

;  the  late  Dean  of ;   Lord 

;   Mr. ,  the  philosopher;    a 

late  under-secretary  of  state  (who  de- 
scribed to  me  the  sensation  which  first 
drove  him  to  the  use  of  opium,  in  the 

very  same  words  as  the  Dean  of ; 

viz., '  that  he  felt  as  though  rats  were 
gnawing  and  abrading  the  coats  of  his 

stomach') ;  Mr. ^  and  many  others 

hardly  less  known,  whom  it  would  be 
tedious  to  mention."  He  adds,  also, 
that  about  the  same  time  he  learned  in 
Manchester  that  "  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon the  counters  of  the  druggist  were 
strewed  with  pills  of  one,  two,  or  three 
OTains,  in  preparation  for  the  known 
demand  of  the  evening.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  the  practice  was  the  lowness 
of  wages,  which  at  that  time  would  not 
allow  them  to  indulge  in  ale  or  spirits ; 
and  wages  rising,  it  may  be  thought 
that  this  practice  would  cease.  But  as 
I  do  not  readily  believe  that  any  man, 
having  once  tasted  the  divine  luxuries 
of  opium,  will  afterwards  descend  to 
the  gross  and  mortal  enjoyments  of 
alcohol,  I  take  it  for  granted 

*  That  those  eat  now,  who  netcr  ate  before, 
t  And  thorn  who  alwayi  ate,  now  eat  the  more.' '' 

In  regard  to  the  intensity  and  sud- 
denness   of  the    positive   enjoyment 


which  the  uninitiated  derive  from  the 
first  use  of  opium,  the  experience  ctf 
De  Quincey  is  very  instructive.  like 
Coleridge,  he  took  it  first  to  dispel 
pain.  He  had  been  affected  for  three 
weeks  with  excruciating  rheumatic 
pains  in  the  head  and  face,  when  he 
was  advised  to  try  laudanum,  and 
forthwith  purchased  some  at  a  drug- 
gist's  shop. 

"Arrived  at  my  lodgings^  it  may  he 
supposed  that  I  lost  not  a  moment  ii 
taking  the  (quantity  prescribed.  I  was 
neceasarily  ignorant  of  the  whole  art 
and  m^'Btery  of  opium-taking ;  and  what 
I  took,  I  took  under  every  di^ad vantage. 
But  I  took  it^  and  in  an  hour,  oh,  heavens! 
what  a  revulsion  1  what  an  upheaving 
from  its  lowest  depths,  of  tiie  inner 
spirit !  what  an  apocalypse  of  the  world 
within  me  1  That  my  pains  had  vanished 
was  now  a  trifle  in  my  eyes.  This  negor 
tive  effect  was  swallowed  up  in  the  im- 
mensity of  those  positive  effects  which 
had  opened  before  me — ^m  the  abyss  of 
divine  enjoyment  thus  suddenly  reveal- 
ed. Here  was  a  panacea — a  ^o^vbu 
viimvOei  for  all  human  woe&  Here  was  the 
secret  of  happiness  about  which  phQo- 
sophers  had  disputed  for  so  many  ages 
at  once  discovered!  Happiness  mi^ht 
now  be  bought  for  a  penny,  and  earned 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket :  portable  eo»ta- 
sies  might  be  had  corked  up  in  a  pint- 
bottle ;  and  peace  of  mind  could  be  sent 
down  in  gallons  by  the  mail-coach." 

Those  who  understand  best  and  feci 
most  for  the  sorrows  and  pains  of  the 
poverty-stricken  humbler  classes  of 
every  pursuit,  would  feel  no  surprise 
on  learning  that  the  seductions  which 
the  above  passage  describes  had  led 
many  of  them  into  the  habitual  and  in- 
temperate use  of  opium.  To  live  in 
pain  and  privation  from  day  to  day,  to 
sufier  from  the  agonies  of  old  remem- 
brances, or  the  fears  of  future  indivi- 
dual  and  family  griefs,  and  to  have  a 
key  to  paradise  at  hand!  Who  can 
wonder  that  the  key  is  used,  or  would 
exorcise  severity  towards  him  who  uses 
it  ?  We  must  add  to  the  health,  and 
comfort^  and  peace  of  mind  of  the 
tempted,  before  we  exchange  compas- 
sion or  forbearance  for  reproach. 

But  accurate  statistical  information 
is  still  wanting  to  prove  that  the  ha^ 
bit  of  opium-eating  has  really  extended 
in  any  great  degree  among  our  full- 
grown  healthy  labouring  population, 
either  in  town  or  country.    Isolated 
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cases  of  a  melancholy  kind  do  now 
and  then  occur,  and  loose  conjectural 
statements  are  made  as  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  practice  in  this  district 
or  that,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  admit 
the  wide  prevalence  of  the  custom 
without  the  most  trustworthy  testi- 
mony. A  child  died,  for  example, 
from  the  effects  of  opium  in  Sep- 
tember (1863)  at  Boxworth  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  mother,  because  it 
was  unwell,  having  placed  a  piece  of 
crude  opium  in  its  mouth  to  suck.  To 
the  announcement  of  this  fact  in  the 
newspapers,  it  was  added,  "that  the 
mother  and  her  family  are  all  opium- 
eaters,  and,  though  labouring  people, 
spend  four  shillings  a-week  on  the 
drug!"  This  statement  suggests  the 
idea  that  the  habit  may  prevail  ex- 
tensively in  the  district,  a  conclusion 
which  may  in  reality  do  injustice  to 
an  industrious  peasantry.  We  refuse 
to  adopt  it  therefore.  It  lays,  we 
think,  a  moral  obligation  upon  the 
professional  men  of  Sie  county  to  col- 
lect information  and  make  known  the 
truth ;  and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  moral  reputation  of  our  labouring 
people  should  reject  such  inferences 
to  their  prejudice,  in  the  absence  of 
accurate  knowledge,  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  for  certain  parties 
to  obtain. 

But  another  form  of  the  opium  evil 
has  been  shown,  upon  unquestionable 
evidence,  extensively  to  prevail.  In 
the  lars;e  manufacturing  towns  of 
Lancashire  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
mothers  who  work  in  the  factories  to 
put  out  their  children  to  nurse,  and  it 
IS  equally  common  for  the  nurses  to 
dose  the  children  with  opium  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  quiet  or  of 
setting  them  to  sleep.  It  was  stated 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  that  in  the 
town  of  Preston  alone,  in  1843,  **  up- 
wards  of  sixteen  hundred  families 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  Godfrey's 
Cordial,  or  some  other  equally  inju- 
rious compound,"  and  that  in  one  of 
the  burial  clubs  in  that  town,  **  sixty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  members  d^e  under 
five  years  of  age."*  The  obvious  con- 
clusion is,-that  the  fatality  among  the 


children  is  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  dru^. 

A  wnter  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  the  4th  of  January,  1860,  thus  de- 
scribes the  effects  which  this  use  of 
opium  produces  upon  the  health  of  the 
cliildren : — 

"  The  consequences  of  this  system  of 
drugging  are  suffusion  of  the  brain,  and 
an  extensive  train  of  mesenteric  and 
gland  ular  diseases.  The  child  sinks  into 
al  ow  torpid  state,  wastes  away  to  a 
skeleton,  except  the  stomach,  producing 
what  is  known  as  potrbelly.  One  wo- 
man said,  *  llie  sleeping  stuff  made  them 
that  they  were  always  dozing,  and  ne- 
ver cared  for  food.  They  pined  swa}'. 
Their  heads  got  big,  and  they  died.' " 

It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that 
in  one  melancholy  form  at  least  the 
evils  of  opium-eating  are  viable 
amongst  us.  And  it  is  curious  that 
this  should  be  the  very  form  of  drug- 
ging from  which  the  poppy  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  The  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the,  it  may  be 
not  unfeeling,  mothers  of  the  factory 
districts,  is  one  of  the  most  likely  ways 
to  remove  these  evils. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
Quantity  of  opium  consumed  by  the 
aifferent  nations  of  the  world.  Meyen 
asserts  that  the  quantity  consumed  by 
the  Malays  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
in  Cochin-China  and  Slam,  as  well  as 
India  and  Persia,  is  so  immense  that, 
if  we  could  obtain  an  exact  statement 
of  it,  the  amount  would  be  quite  in- 
credible. The  Rajpoots  and  other 
Hindoo  tribes  present  opium  at  their 
visits  and  entertainments,  with  the 
same  familiarity  as  the  snuff-box  b 
presented  in  Europe.  In  some  conn^ 
tries  it  is  even  given  to  the  horses,  to 
excito  them  to  greater  exertions.  ^  A 
Cutchee  horseman  shares  very  ho- 
nourably his  store  of  opium  with  his 
horse,  which  then  makes  an  incredible 
stretch,  though  wearied  out  before."! 
1^  In  India  at  least  six  and  a  half 
millions  of  pounds  of  opium  are  anna« 
ally  bought  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany from  the  native  growers,  and 
manufactured  into  a  marketable  con- 


*  First  Report  of  the  Commitaumert  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  Large  IhwnM, 
1844.     Appendix,  pp.  46,  48. 
f  BuBNis's  ViHt  to  Bdnde,  p.  2S0,  quoted  by  Meyen.     Qeog.  of  Plants,  p.  860. 
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dition.  To  produce  this  quantity  will 
require  upwards  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land.  It  yields  a  reve- 
nue to  the  Company  oi  three  and  a 
half  millions  sterling,  and  is  for  the 
greatest  part  exported. 

As  to  China,  wo  know  Ihat,  in  the 
season  1837-8,  it  imported  from  India 
three  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  im- 
portation from  that  country  has  pro- 
bably increased  considerably  since 
that  time.  To  this  importation  must 
also  be  added  the  opium  which  China 
rocoives  by  land  from  the  countries 
which  border  it  towards  the  west. 
The  consumption  of  China  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  probably  not  less  than 
four  or  five  millions  of  pounds'  weight, 
having;  a  market  value  of  as  many 
pounds  sterling.  In  the  same  year 
(1837-8)  India  exported  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  pounds  to  the  Islands 
of  the  Indian  Archii)elago  and  otiier 
phices. 

The  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  of  course  trifling  when 
compared  with  this,  but  it  is  greaUy 
on  tne  increase.  Thus,  the  quantity 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1839 
was  only  41,000  pounds,  while  in 
1852  it  amounted  to  114,000  pounds ; 
or,  it  has  increased  nearly  three  times 
within  fifteen  years.  This  implies 
either  the  application  of  the  drug  to 
new  purposes,  or  a  greatiy  increased 
%  demand  for  the  uses  to  ^iilch  it  was 
formerly  applied. 

It  is  to  bo  observed,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  comfort,  that  we  are  not  to 
expect  either  in  Christian  Europe  or 
in  America  to  see  the  consumption  of 
opium  ever  become  so  universal  aa 
in  Mahometan  countries,  where  the 
use  of  wine  is  forbidden  to  the  true 
believer.  So  long  as  'a  freedom  of 
choice  is  allowed  to  the  people,  or  a 
moral  compulsion  only  is  exercised 
over  them,  there  is  littie  fear  of  their 
becoming  generally  addicted  to  opium. 
•  Ph)hibit  the  use  of  fermented  liquors 
by  law,  and  we  may  hope  to  increase 
largely  the  consumers  of  this  drug. 
Morehead  mentions  a  young  lady  of 
his  acquaintance  who,  being  prevented  ■ 
by  her  friends  from  indulging  in  ar- 
dent sjMrits,  had  accustomed  herself 
to  swallow  an  ounce  of  crude  opium, 
with  as  much  ease  and  indifference  as 


a  boy  would  oat  2&  much  liquorice.* 
We  apprehend  something  of  this  sort 
from  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Maine  Law  in  North  America;  for 
although  the  constitution  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic connections  has  consider- 
ably altered,  especially  in  the  oldest 
states,  since  they  crossed  the  sea ;  still 
the  universal  craving  ezifltH  among 
them,  and  if  it  is  denied  gratification 
in  one  form,  it  will  seek  for  it  in  an- 
other. 

In  regard  to  its  chemical  history, 
opium  is  probably  the  best  known  of 
all  the  vegetable  extracts  or  inspis- 
sated juices  used  in  medicine.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  and  ela- 
borate experimental  and  analytical 
investigations,  and  the  results  of  these 
fill  many  interesting  pages  in  our 
newest  systoms  of  organic  chemistry. 

How  very  complicated  a  substance 
even  the  purest  opium  is,  the  general 
reader  wiU  infer  from  the  formidable 
list  of  peculiar  prindc^es  which  have 
been  found  in  it.  Besides  familiar 
substances,  such  as  gum,  mucilage, 
resin,  fat,  caoutchouc,  £c,  it  contains 
morphine,  narcotine,  codeine,  nar- 
ceine,  thebaine,  opianine,  meconine, 
pseudomorphinc,  porphyroxinc,  papa- 
verine, and  meconic  acid— eleven 
peculiar  organic  compounds,  whicli 
occur  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in 
nearly  every  sample  of  pure  opium ! 

Of  all  these,  the  most  active  is  that 
now  almost  universally  known  under 
the  name  of  morphine  or  morphia. 
Of  this  invaluable  medicine  the  best 
qualities  of  opium  contain  as  much  as 
ten  per  cent.  It  is  colouriess,  void  of 
smell,  and  ncariy  insoluble  in  water, 
but  possesses  an  exceedingly  bitter 
unpleasant  taste,  and  what  are  called 
by  chemists  alkaline  properties.  It  is 
powerfully  narcotic  and  poisonous,  and 
is  described  by  some  as  producing 
upon  the  system  all  the  effects  of  the 
natural  opium.  This,  however,  is  not 
generally  the.  case ;  and  hence  it  has 
not,  we  believe,  been  anywhere  at- 
tempted to  substitute  this  pure  chemi^ 
cal  compound — ^tho  chemical  compo- 
sition of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  phy- 
siological effects  constant  and  cer- 
tain— ^for  the  crude  and  uncertam 
opium,  in  the  production  of  pleasurable 
excitement    and    gratifkation.     And 


*  MoBiBBAD,  On  the  Urn  of  Inihriaiing  Li^[UiorB^  p.  106.    London,  1824. 
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the  reason  of  this  obviously  is,  that 
the  full  and  peculiar  effect  of  the 
natural  drug  is  due  to  the  combined 
and  simultjmeous  action  of  all  the 
numerous  substances  it  contains. 
Each  of  these  modifies  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  by  any  one  of  the 
others  taken  singly — ^as  the  attraction 
of  each  planet  modifies  the  course 
which  would  be  taken  by  every  one  of 
the  others,  were  it  the  only  one  which 
revolved  round  the  sun.  It  is  from  the 
result  of  all  these  conjoined  actions 
that  the  singular  pleasure  of  the 
opium-consumer  is  derived. 

At  least  three  of  the  constituents  of 
opium  which  have  been  named  above 
are  known  to  be  narcotic  and  poison- 
ous. These  are  morphine,  codeine, 
and  tliebaine.  The  special  action  of 
the  other  substances  upon  the  system 
is  still  unknown  or  undecided.  In- 
deed, it  b  a  remarkable  thing  in  che- 
•  mico-physioloeical  history,  that,  long 
as  opium  has  been  known,  extensively 
as  it  has  been,  and  still  Ls  used,  both 
as  a  medicine  and  a  luxurious  indul- 
gence, and  numerous  as  are  the  opi- 
nions in  regard  to  its  mode  of  action 
which  have  been  promulgated  by  me- 
dical authorities,  we  are  still  so  unable 
to  say  what  is  the  tnie  action  of  this 
drag,  that,  iu  the  words  of  Dr.  Pereira, 
"we  shall  save  ourselves  much  time 
and  useless  speculation  by  at  once 
confessmff  our  ignorance  on  this 
point."  So  far  does  physiology  appear 
still  to  lag  behind,  when  our  chemis- 
try is  tolerably  advanced. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  problem  which  renders 
the  physiological  solution-  so  difficult. 
Nearly  a  dozen  different  substances 
are  mixed  up  and  given  at  once.  Not 
only  do  these  act  in  different  ways 
upon  the  same  individual,  but  each  of 
them  probably  acts  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent way  upon  each  different  patient, 
according  to  his  natural  constitution, 
and  the  state  of  his  health.  Is  it  won- 
derful that,  out  of  those  multiplied 
sources  of  diversity,  numerously  varied 
phases  should  appear  in  the  character 
of  its  action,  and  numerous  opinions 
consequently  be  formed  as  to  the  way 
in  which  its  effects  are  produced  ? 

Besides,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest, 
both  in  connection  with  this  point  and 
with  the  general  chemical  history  of 
opium,  t}»t  the  proportions   of   the 


several  ingredients  which  are  known 
to  be  active,  vary  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent samples  of  the  drug.  The  local- 
ity or  country  in  which  the  plant  is 
grown,  the  peculiarities  of  the  season 
during  which  the  opium  is  collected, 
and  the  state  of  ripeness  of  the  plant 
— ^the  w^ay  in  which  the  juice  is  dried, 
and  subsequently  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  the  variety  of  poppy 
from  which  it  is  obtained, — all  these 
circumstances  infiuonce  the  propor- 
tions of  its  constituents,  and  conse- 
quently modify  the  action  of  the  mixed 
substance  upon  the  human  system. 
The  Sm3niia  opium  is  generally  consi- 
dered the  best  in  the  European  mar- 
ket, but  even  in  this  the  morphia  va- 
ries between  four  and  fourteen  per  cent, 
Bengal  opium  differs  from  that  of  Tur- 
key and  Egypt,  in  containmg  more 
narcotine  in  proportion  to  the  mor- 
phia. Generally,  also,  the  Indian  and 
Persian  samples  yield  less  morphia 
than  those  of  Turkey. 

This  latter  fact  shows  that,  though 
it  is  in  warm  climates  that  opium  is 
chiefly  collected  and  used,  yet  that 
mere  warmth  of  climate,  whatever 
may  be  its  other  effects  upon  the  white 
poppy,  does  not  alone  cause  the  juice 
of  its  capsules  to  be  rich  in  morphia ; 
and  this  is  supported  farther  by  the 
statement  of  some  English  experimen- 
ters, that  British-grown  opium  con- 
tains more  morphia  than  that  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  by  the  results  of 
French  experiments,  which  showed 
the  presence  of  16  to  28  per  cent,  of 
morphia  in  some  opiums  collected  in 
France.  These  facts  are  of  consider- 
able scientific  interest;  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  lead  to  any  practical  re- 
sults of  importance  to  the  rural  eco- 
nomy at  least  of  this  country.  Our 
poppy  plants  are  probably  too  slow  in 
their  growth,  and  possess  too  little 
juice  or  succulence,  to  yield  a  satisfac- 
tory return  to  the  opium-gatherer— 
were  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate 
and  the  dearness  of  labour  not  alone 
sufficient  to  preclude  the  idea  of  our 
entering  into  competition  with  the 
Eastern  producers  of  the  drug.  A 
different  opinion,  however,  is  enter- 
tained in  France,  where  the  most  re- 
cent experiments  profess  to  show  that 
the  variety  which  is  there  cultivated 
for  its  seed  may  be  so  treated  as  to 
yield  a  harvest  of  opium  at  an  expense 
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which  need  not  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  present  market  price  of  the  drug, 
while  the  seed  which  ripens  unin- 
jured will  pay  all  the  oroinary  cost 
of  culture;  and  from  these  results 
it  is  argued,  that  in  the  collecting  of 
opium  Siere  is  ihe  prospect  of  great 
advantage  to  the  agriculture  of  France. 
There  are  three  other  circumstances 
in  connection  with  Uie  chemico-phy- 
siological  history  of  opium,  which  will 
be  interestiug  to  the  general  reader. 
These  are — 

Firsts  That  its  exciting  effect  is 
more  conspicuous  upon  some  races  of 
men  than  upon  others.  This  is  said 
to  be  especially  the  case  with  the  ne- 
groes, the  Malays,  and  the  Javanese. 
"The  latter,"  says  Ford  Macartney, 
"under  an  extraordinary  dose  of 
opium,  become  frantic  as  well  as  des- 
perate. They  acquire  an  artificial 
courage;  and,  when  suffering  from 
misfortune  and  disappointment,  they 
not  only  stab  the  objects  of  their  hate, 
but  sally  forth  to  attack  in  like  man- 
ner every  person  they  meet,  till  self- 
S reservation  renders  it  necessary  to 
estroy  them."  They  shout,  as  tliey 
run,  Amok,  amok,  wmch  means  "  kill, 
kill;"  and  hence  the  phrase,  running 
a-muck.  Captain  Beeckmau  was  told 
of  a  Javanese  who  ran  a-muck  in  the 
streets  of  Batavia,  and  had  killed 
several  people,  when  ho  was  met  by 
a  soldier,  who  ran  him  through  with 
his  pike.  But  such  was  the  despera- 
tion of  the  infuriated  man,  that  he 
pressed  himself  forward  on  the  pike, 
until  he  got  near  enough  to  stab  his  ad- 
versary with  a  dagger,  when  both  ex- 
pu^d  together.  On  the  Malays  its 
effects  are  described  to  be  very  neariy 
the  same.  They  remind  one  of  the 
excitement  said  to  have  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  a  less  fatal  form  at  Donny- 
brook  and  other  Irish  fairs,  when  an 
unusual  dose  of  poteen  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  boys. 

The  influence  of  race,  as  it  affects 
the  physiological  action  either  of  sul>- 
atances  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
or  of  ideas  presented  to  the  mind,  is 
the  same  in  kind  as  the  influence  of 
individual  constitution.  It  is  only 
greater  in  degree,  and  startles  us  some- 
times because  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  appears  exaggerated.  The  influ- 
ence  of  constitution  b  reco^ised  and 
conaidered  in  every  dose  oi  medicine 


wo  take  or  administer,  and  in  the  way 
in  which  good  or  evil  tidings  are  com- 
municated to  our  friends.  We  more 
rarely  allow  for  differences  of  race  in 
dealing  with  foreign  nations,  or  in  cri- 
ticising their  behaviour  and  actions 
under  given  circumstances. 

In  the  Malays  and  Javanese  we 
have  the  excitable  temperament,  ac- 
companied by  the  unrestrained  ont- 
wara  forms  of  expres^on,  which  are 
characteristic  of  Eastern  nations. 
What  affects  us  Saxons  lightly  or 
slowly,  touches  them  instantly,  and 
penetrates  deep.  The  emotions  which, 
when  awakened,  we  are  accustomed  to 
restrain  and  hide,  they  openly  and 
vividly  display,  and  by  indulgence 
heighten  often  to  an  overpowering 
degree.  The  negro  tribes  partake  of 
a  similar  organisation.  "In  this  re- 
spect," says  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe, 
"they  have  an  Oriental  character, 
and  betray  their  tropical  origin.  Like 
the  Hebrews  of  old,  and  the  Oriental 
nations  of  the  present  day,  they  give 
vent  to  their  emotions  with  the  ut- 
most vivacity  of  expression,  and  their 
whole  bodily  system  sympathises  with 
the  movements  of  their  minds.  When 
in  distress,  they  actually  lift  up  their 
voices  to  weep,  and  '  cry  with  an  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry.'  When  alarmed, 
they  are  often  paralysed,  and  ren- 
dered entirely  helpless."  This  sus- 
ceptibility affects  all  their  relations 
both  to  living  and  dead  things.  Opium 
affects  diffei'ont  individuals  among 
them  in  different  ways,  as  it  does 
^0  different  individuals  of  Euro- 
pean races,  but  upon  all  it  produces 
those  more  marked  and  striking  effects 
which,  among  ourselves,  wc  only  see 
in  rai'e  instances,  and  in  persons  of 
uncommonly  nervous  temperament 

Second,  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  active  narcotic  ingredients  of 
opium  often  escape  the  deoompoang 
action  of  the  digestive  and  other  or- 
gans. They  pass  unclianged  into  the 
milk  of  the  nurse  who  uses  it,  and 
have  been  known  to  poison  the  infant 
suckled  by  a  female  who  had  been  dos- 
ing herself  largely  with  opiates.  The 
odour  of  the  drug  is  to  be  pcTceived  in 
the  breath  and  in  the  perspiration; 
and  morphia  and  mcconic  acid  are 
known  occasionally  to  escape  throucb 
the  kidneys,  and  have  been  found  m 
the  fluid  excretions.    This  character 
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the  active  ingredients  of  opium  po»- 
8068  in  eonnnon  with  many  other  nar- 
ootic  principles,  such  as  those  of  the 
deadly  nightshade,  the  henbane,  the 
tfaomappie,  the  intoxicating  fungus, 
and  with  many  other  subst&nces  used 
in  medicine. — ^Psreira,  p.  102. 

Third,  Opium,  as  is  well  known, 
gradually  loses  its  effect  upon  the 
habitual  consumer,  so  that  the  dose 
must  be  increased  from  time  to  time, 
if  the  influence  of  the  drug  is  to  be 
maintained.  But  at  length,  even  this 
resource  fails  the  inveterate  opium- 
eaters  of  Constantinople,  and  no  in- 
crease of  dose  will  procure  for  them 
the  desh^  enjoyment,  or  even  relieve 
them  from  bodily  pain.  In  this  emer- 
gency, they  have  recourse  to  tlie  poi- 
sonous corrosive  sublimate.  Mixing 
at  first  a  minute  quantity  of  this  su£ 
stance  with  their  daily  dose  of  opium, 
they  increase  it  by  degrees,  till  they 
reach  the  limit  of  ten  grains  a-day, 
beyond  which  it  is  usuiuly  unsafe  to 
pass.  This  mixture  acts  upon  their 
long-tortured  fismes,  when  neither  of 
the  ingredients,  taken  alone,  will  either 
soothe  or  exhilarate.  But  the  use  of 
the  new  medicme  only  protracts  a 
little  longer  the  artificial  enjoyment, 
which  has  become  a  necessary  of  life, 
finally  bringing  to  a  more  miserable 
termination  the  career  of  the  debili- 
tated and  distorted  ThetiakL 

We  have  said  that,  in  moderate 
doses,  opium  acts  in  a  simiUr  way  to 
our  wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  and 
that  it  is  as  a  substitute  for  these  that 
the  Chinese  use  it.  By  this  we  do 
not  mean  that  its  physiological  effects 
are  precisely  the  same,  although  the 
main  purpose  for  which  they  are  used 
by  many — ^that  of  a  care-dispeller — 
may  bo  the  same.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  points  of  difference  m 
the  effects  which  alcohol  and  opium 
respectively  produce.  The  following 
somewhat  coloured  and  imaginative 
picture  represents  their  relative  effects 
on  the  constitution  of  the  English 
opium-eater: — 

**  Crude  opium,  I  affirm  peremptorily, 
is  ineapable  of  producing  any  state  of 
body  at  all  resembling  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  alcohol ;  and  not  in  deffree  only 
incapable,  but  even  in  kind.  It  is  not  in 
the  quantity  of  its  effects  merely,  but  in 
the  quality,  that  it  differs  altogether. 
The  pleasure  given  by  wine  is  always 
mounting,  and  tending  to  a  crisis,  met 
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which  it  deelines;  that  from  opium,  when 
once  generated,  is  stationary  ibr  eight  or 
ten  hours  .*  the  first — ^to  borrow  a  techni- 
cal distinction  from  medicine — ^is  a  case 
of  acute,  the  second  of  chronic  pleasure ; 
tibe  one  is  a  flame,  the  other  a  steady  and 
equable  glow.  But  the  main  distinction 
lies  in  this,  that  whereas  wine  disorders 
the  mental  faculties,  opium  oa  the  con- 
trary (if  taken  in  a  proper  manne^  in- 
troduces amongst  them  the  most  exqui- 
site order,  legislation,  and  harmony. 
Wine  robs  a  man  of  his  self-possession ; 
opium  greatly  invigorates  it  Wine  un- 
settles and  clouds  the  iudgment,and  gives 
a  preternatural  brightness,  and  a  vivid 
exaltation  to  the  contempts  and  the  ad- 
mirations, the  loves  and  the  hatreds,  of 
the  drinker;  opium,  on  the  contrary, 
communicates  serenity  and  equipoise  to 
ail  the  faculties^  active  or  passive ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  temper  and  moral 
feelines  in  general,  it  gives  simply  that 
sort  of  vital  warmth  which  is  approved 
by  the  judgment,  and  which  would  pro- 
bably always  acoompanj  a  bodily  consti- 
tution of  pnmeval  or  antediluvian  health. 
Thus,  formstance,  opium,  like  wine^  gives 
an  expansion  to  the  heart  and  the  bene- 
volent affections;  but  then  with  this  re- 
markable difference,  that,  in  the  sudden 
development  of  kind-heartedness  which 
accompanies  inebriation,  there  isalways 
more  or  less  of  a  maudlin  character,  which 
exposes  it  to  tlie  contempt  of  the  by- 
stander. Men  shake  hands,  swear  eter- 
nal friendship,  and  shed  tears,  no  mortal 
knows  why ;  and  the  sensual  creature  is 
clearly  uppermost  But  the  expansion 
of  the  beniener  feelings  incident  to 
opium,  is  no  febrile  access,  but  a  healthy 
restoration  to  that  state  which  .the 
mind  would  naturally  recover  upon  the 
removal  of  any  deep-seated  irritation  of 
pain  that  had  disturbed  and  quarrelled 
with  the  impulses  of  a  heart  originally 
iust  and  good.  .  .  Wine  constantly 
leads  a  man  to  the  brink  of  absurdity 
and  extravagance  ,*  and,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  it  is  sure  to  volatilise  and  to 
disperse  the  intellectual  energies; 
whereas  opium  always  seems  to  compose 
what  had  been  agitated,  and  to  con- 
centrate what  had  been  distracted.  In 
short,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  a  man 
who  is  inebriated,  or  tending  to  inebria- 
tion, is,  and  feels  th^t  he  is,  in  a  condi- 
tion which  calls  up  into  supremacy  the 
merely  human — too  often  the  brutal — 
part  of  his  nature  ;  but  the  opium-eater 
(I  speak  of  him  who  is  not  suffering  from 
any  disease,  or  other  remote  effects  of 
opium)  feels  that  the  diviner  part  of  his 
nature  is  paramount;  that  is,  the  moral 
affections  are  in  a  state  of  cloudless  bs- 
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renity ;  and  oyer  all  is  the  great  light 
of  the  majestic  intellect'* 

After  this  highly-coloured  eulogium 
upon  the  comDaraUve  virtues  of  opium 
and  alcohol,  arawn  from  personal  ex- 
perience, who  could  blame  us  were 
we  at  once  to  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  opium-eatinj^,  dis- 
tillery-burning society,  and,  Father 
Mathew-like,  should  take  up  our 
staff,  and  preach  everywhere  the  ex- 
ceeding virtues  of  the  inestimable 
drug,  and  propose  for  universal  imita- 
tion the  admirable  example  of  the 
silver-piped  Celestials?  But  it  may 
occur  to  the  reader,  as  it  does  to  our- 
selves, that  the  English  opium-eater 
himself  was  brought  to  death's  door 
by  tlie  use  of  his  favourite  drug,  and 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  beloved 
enjoyment.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, we  refrain,  and  recommend  in 
preference  our  own  bitters  practice. 
Keep  your  morphia  bottle  carefully 
stowed  away  till  a  new  attack  of 
toothache  or  sciatica  comes  on,  and 
your  laudanum  as  a  ready  friend 
should  the  prevailing  epidemic  ap- 
proach you. 

And  yet  even  grave  and  matter- 
of-fact  men  are  to  be  found — per- 
sons who  have  had  lar^e  experi- 
ence of  the  use  of  opium  m  Eastern 
countries — who  not  only  pronounce 
the  use  of  the  drug  as  a  narcotic  in- 
dulgence to  be  far  from  an  unmitigat- 
ed evil,  but  who  especially  prefer  its 
general  use  to  that  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  Dr. 
Eatwell,  of  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Ma- 
lory and  action  of  opium  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  most  extenave. .  The 
deliberate  opinion  of  this  gentleman  is 
deserving  of  much  attention;  and 
he  argues  the  case  as  follows : — 

**  It  has  been  too  much  the  practice 
with  those  who  have  treated  this  subject 
to  content  themselves  with  drawing  the 
sad  picture  of  the  confirmed  debauchee, 
plunged  in  the  Inst  stage  of  moral  and 
physical  exhaustion ;  and  having  taken 
this  exception  as  the  premises  of  their 
argument,  to  proceed  at  once  to  involve 
the  whole  practice  in  one  sweeping  con- 
demnation. But  this  is  not  the  way  in 
which  the  subject  can  be  fairly  treated. 
As  rational  would  it  be  to  paint  the  hor- 
rors of  ddirium  tremenif  and  upon  that 


evidence  to  ooftdema  at  once  liie  « 
use  of  alcoholie  liquora.  The  queatioa  to 
be  determinedoanot,  what  are  the  cffwli 
of  opium  used  in  excess,  but  what  are  ill 
effects  on  the  moral  and  pthysical  oonsti- 
tut  ion  of  the  mass  of  individuals  who  use 
it  habitually,  and  in  modereUion^  either  as 
&  stimulant  to  sustain  the  frame  under 
fatigue,  or  as  a  restorative  and  sedative 
after  labour,  bodily  or  mental  f  Having 
passed  three  years  in  China,  I  can  affirm 
thus  far,  that  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of 
the  drug  do  not  come  very  frequentlj 
under  observation,  and  that^  when  eases 
do  occur,  thehabit  is  frequently  fcynnd  to 
have  been  induced  by  the  presence  of 
some  painful  chronic  disease,  to  escape 
from  the  suffering  of  which  the  patiiat 
has  fled  to  this  resource.  That  this  is  not 
always,  however, the  case,  I  am  peHectly 
ready  to  admit,  and  there  are  aoubtlcBS 
many  who  indulge  in  the  habit  to  a  per- 
nicious extent,  led  by  the  same  morbid 
influences  which  induce  men  to  become 
drunkards  in  even  the  moat  civilised 
countries ;  but  these  cases  do  not,  at  all 
events,  come  before  the  public  eye.  Ai 
r^^rds  the  effects  of  the  habitual  use  of 
the  druff  on  the  tnasB  of  the  people,  I 
must  affirm  that  no  injurious  results  are 
visible.  The  people  are  a  muscular  and 
well- formed  race^  the  labouring  portion 
being  capable  of  great  and  prolonged 
exertion  under  a  nerce  sun,  m  an  un- 
healthy dimate.  Their  disposition  is 
cheerful  and  peaceable,and  quarrels  and 
brawls  -are  rarely  heard  even  amoncBt 
the  lower  orders ;  whilst  in  general  m- 
telligence  they  rank  deservedly  higli 
amongst  Orientals. 

1^/'  I  conclude^  therefore,  with  observing 
that  the  proofe  are  still  wanting  to  show 
that  the  moderate  use  of  opium  produces 
more  pernicious  effects  upon  the  eonsti- 
tution  than  the  moderate  use  of  spirits- 
ous  li<^uor8 ;  whilst  at  the  same  time^  it  is 
certain  that  the  consequences  of  the 
abuse  of  the  former  are  less  appallinc in 
their  effects  upon  the  victim,  and  TesB 
disastrous  to  society  at  large^  than  the 
consequences  of  the  abuse  of  the  latter. 
Compare  the^  furious  madman,  the  sub- 
ject of  delirium  tremeru^  with  the  pros- 
trate debauchee,  the  victim  of  opimn ; 
the  violent  drunkard  with  the  dreamy 
sensualist  intoxicated  vrith  opium.  Hie 
latter  is,  at  least,  harmless  to  all  except 
his  wretched  sd^  whilst  the  fonner  is 
but  too  frequently  a  dangerous  nuisaao^ 
and  an  open  bad  example  to  the  com- 
munity at  laigeu"*  , 

It  strikes  us  that  the  tone  of  lliis 
passage  is  that  of  an  apologist  for 
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;bo  evfl  practice,  nitber  tiian  of  a 
defender  of  a  good  one.  B«t  wo 
Jeave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinion  npon  tbe  point  not  unably 
jirgoed  by  Dr.  EatwelL  It  may  ble 
that  Hie  ideas  iro  have  geoenilly  -en- 
tertained in  this  coBntry,  hitherto,  as 
to  the  necessarily  «vil  efibcts  of  the 
use  of  opium  as  aa  indulgence,  may 
ho  only  unfounded  prejudice.  Tliey 
may  have  arisen  from  drawing  too 
liasty  and  general  <x>nelu.<9on8  from  the 
mamfest  evils  of  extreme  cases;  and 
it  is  poeeible  that  more  knowledge  may 
compel  us  materially  to  alter  our  pr^ 
sent  opinions.  Meantime  Ae  memcal 
missionaries  inform  us  that  the  eon- 
lirmed  opinm-consuraers  of  China  use 
^aily  from  30  to  200  grains  of  t^e  pure 
extract,  which  is  oqnsl  to  twice  aa 
much  of  the  crude  opium.  We  might 
expect,  tiierefoie,  a  mope  frequent  re- 
currence of  melancholy  spectacles  aris- 
ing from  the  use  of  ttie  drag,  than  by 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  £atwell  la  really 
lihe< 


IV.  Hemp. — ^Aa  a  gehend  nile,  little 
is  popularly  known  in  northern  £arope 
of  the  use  of  hemp  as  a  napcotic  in- 
dulgence ;  and  yot  in  the  East  it  is  as 
faiE^iar  to  the  sensual  vok^tuary  as 
4ihe  opium  we  have  been  considering. 

Our  common  hemp  (^Cannabis  sa- 
Ctixi),  so  extensively  cultivated  for  its 
fibre,  is  the  same  plant  with  fiie  Indian 
hemp,  "Cannabis  IndkOy  whidi  from  &e 
remotest  times  has  been  celebrated 
among  Easteni  nations  for  its  naxcotic 
virtues.  The  plant  came  to  Europe 
Irom  Persia,  aeaa  la  simposed  by  many 
to  be  a  native  of  Inma ;  but,  like  to- 
bacco and  tiie  potato,  it  has  a  won- 
derfol  power  of  adapting  its^  to  dif- 
ferences in  soil  and  climate.  Hence 
it  is  cultivated  in  northern  Russia 
— ^whence  our  manufacturers  obtam 
large  supplies  of  its  valuable  fibre 
'-=-m  Northern  America,  oo  the  plains 
of  India  and  Arab^  in  Africa, 
from  ito  northern  to  its  socutbern  ex- 
tremities,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe.  But  in  hot  dimates  the 
fibre  degenecates  in  quality,  wtiile  the 
narcotic  ingredients  increase  in  quan- 
tity, and  in  apparent  strength. 

in  the  sap  of  this  plant,  probably  k 
all  countries  there  eidats  a  peculiar 


resinous  substance  la  which  the  narco- 
tic quality  resides.  In  northern  cli- 
mates the  proportion  of  this  substance 
is  so  small  as  hitherto  to  have  escaped 
notice.  In  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
East,  however,  it  is  so  abundant  as  to 
exude  natundly  from  the  flowers,  from 
the  leaves,  ana  from  the  bark  of  the 
young  twigs.  This  is  another  oi  the 
many  interesting  facts  now  known, 
which  show  the  influence  of  climate  im 
modifying  the  chemical  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  interior  of  plants,  and 
tfie  nature  and  proportions  of  the  se- 
veral substances  which  are  produced 
by  these  changes.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  numerous  constituente  of 
opium  vary  with  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  -collected. 

In  India  the  reanous  exudation  d 
the  hemp  j^ant  is  collected  in  various 
ways,  m  Nepaul  it  is  gathered  by  the 
hand  in  the  saoie  wi^:a8  opium.  This 
variety  is  veiy  puveand  much  prized. 
It  is  called  Momeeoj  or  waxen  Churrus, 
It  has  a  fragrant  narcotic  odour,  and  a 
alighUy  hot,  bitterish,  and  acrid  taste. 
In  Central  Ia<fia,  men  covered  with 
ieathem  aprons  run  badcwards  and 
forwards  through  the  hemp  fields,beat- 
ing  liie  planta  viol^itly.  B7  this  means 
the  resin  is  detached  ana  adheres  to 
&e  leather.  This  is  scraped  ^fl",  and 
is  the  ordinary  churrus  of  commerce, 
the  c^trs  of  CaubuL  E  does  not  bring 
so  high  a  price  as  the  momeea.  1m 
other  places  the  leaUiem  aprons  are 
dispensed  with,  and  the  resin  is  col- 
lected on  the  naked  skins  of  the  cooHea. 
In  Persia  it  is  collected  by  pressing 
the  reanotts  .plants  on  coarse  cloths^ 
and  afterwards  scraping  the  resin  from 
these,  and  melting  it  in  a  little  wanm 
water.  ISie  churrus  of  Herat  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best  and  moat 
powerful  varieties  of  the  drag. 

The  plant  itself  b  often  collected 
and  dri^  for  the  sake  of  the  resin  it 
contains.  The  whole  plant  collected 
when  in  flower,  and  dned  without  the 
removal  of  the  rem,  is  called  Gumak. 
Ihe  larger  leaves  and  capsules  without 
the  stalks  fbim  htmg^  stwjee^  or  ndhee^ 
which  Is  less  esteemed  than  ttie  gunjah.* 

The  gunjah,  when  boiled  in  alcohol, 
yields  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  its 
weight  of  resinoiis  OKtract,  and  hence 
this  method  of  preparing  the  drug  in  a 
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pure  state  has  been  recommended  as 
the  most  efficient  and  economical. 

Among  the  ancient  Saracens,  the 
modem  Arabs,  in  some  parts  of  Tur- 
key, and  generally  thronghont  Syria, 
the  preparations  of  hemp  in  common 
use  were,  and  are  stUl,  known  by  the 
names  of  ^sdiiscA>  haskash,  or  husk- 
eesh.  The  most  common  form  of 
Inschisch,  and  that  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  others,  is  prepared  by  boiling  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  hemp  with 
water  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of 
fresh  butter  has  been  added,  evaporat- 
ing ^e  decoction  to  the  thickness  of 
a  syrup,  and  then  straining  it  through 
doth.  llie  butter  thus  becomes 
charged  with  the  active  resinous  prin- 
ciple of  the  plant,  and  acquires  a 
greenish  colour.  This  preparation 
retains  its  properties  for  man^  years, 
only  becoming  a  little  rancid.  Its 
taste,  however,  i»  very  disagreeable, 
and  hence  it  is  seldom  taken  alone, 
bat  is  mixed  with  confections  and  aro- 
matics,  camphor,  cloves,  nutmegs,  mace, 
and  not  unfrequently  ambergris  and 
musk,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  electu- 
ary. The  confection  used  among  the 
!M!dors  is  called  d  mofrenj  and  is  soM 
at  an  enormous  pnce.  Daioamese 
is  the  name  civen  by  the  Arabs  to 
that  which  they  most  commonly 
use.  This  is  frequently  mingied, 
however,  with  other  substances  of  re- 
puted aphrodiadac  virtues,  to  enable 
it  to  minister  more  effectually  to  the 
sensual  gratifications,  which  appear  to 
be  the  grand  object  of  life  among 
many  of  £e  Orientals. 

liie  Turks  give  the  names  of  Had^ 
schy  Malach  and  Ma^oun  to  the  com- 
positions they  use  for  purnoses  of  ex- 
(itement.  According  to  Lh*.  Madden, 
the  madioun  of  Constantinople  is 
composed  of  the  pistils  of  the  flowers 
of  the  hemp  plant  ground  to  powder, 
and  mixed  in  honey  vnth  powdered 
cloves,  nutmegs,  and  saffron. 

Thus  the  hemp  plant  or  its  products 
are  used  in  four  different  forms. 

Firsts  The  whole  plant  dried  and 
known  by  the  name  of  gunjah;  or 
the  larger  leaves  and  capsules  dried 
and  known  as  bang,  subjee,  or  sidhee ; 
or  the  dried  flowers,  called  in  Morocco 
Idefy  a  pipe  of  which,  scareely  the  size 
of  an  English  pipe,  is  sufficient  to  in- 
toxicate; or  the  dried  pistils  of  the 
flower  in  the  madjoun  of  the  Turks. 


It  is  possible  that  tfaese  latter  parti 
of  the  [rfant  may  be  peculiarly  rieh  in 
resin. 

Second,  The  ream  which  natanlly 
exudes  from  the  leaves  and  flowen. 
and  is,  when  collected  by  the  hand, 
called  uMmeea;  or  the  same  beaten 
off  with  sticks,  and  sold  by  the  inme 
of  churrus. 

ntird,  The  extract  obtained  by 
means  of  alcohol  from  the  gonjab,  and 
wiiich  is  sadd  to  be  very  active. 

Fourth,  The  extract  obtained  by 
the  use  of  butter,  which,  when  miied 
with  spices,  forms  the  dawamese  of 
the  Arabs,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
haschisch  of  many  Eastern  countries 
and  districts.  Other  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  in  use,  under  the  name  of 
haschisch,  one  of  which  consLsts  only 
of  the  tops  and  tender  parts  of  the 
plants  collected  after  they  have  beeo 
in  flower. 

The  dried  plant  is  smoked,  and 
sometimes  chewed,  while  the  resb 
and  resinous  extracts  are  generally 
swallowed  in  the  form  of  pills  or  hi- 
Ittses.  The  newl^-gathered  plant  aad 
leaves  have  a  rapid  and  eneigetie  ac- 
tion. Their  efficacy  diminishes,  how- 
ever, bv  keeping,  which  is  less  the  case 
with  the  naturiil  resin  and  the  ex- 
tracts. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  forms  tho 
hemp  plant  appears  to  have  been  used 
from  very  remote  times.  The  ancient 
Scythians  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  excited  themselves  "•  by  inhaling 
its  vapour."  Homer  makes  Helen 
administer  to  Telemachua,  in  the 
house  of  Menelaus,  a  potion  jHrepared 
from  the  Nepenthes,  \^ch  made  him 
forget  his  sorrows.  Tins  plant  had 
been  given  to  her  by  a  woman  of 
Egyptian  Thebes ;  and  DtodorusSieu- 
Itts  states  that  the  Egyptians  laid 
much  stress  on  thb  etrcttmstance, 
arguing  that  Homer  must  have  lived 
among  them,  since  the  women  of 
Thebes  were  actually  noted  for  pos- 
sessing a  secret  by  vrliich  they  coald 
dissipate  anger  or  melancholy.  This 
secret  is  supposed  to  have  been  a^ 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  hemp. 

It  is  curious  how  common  and  &- 
miliar  words  sometimes  connect  them- 
selves with  things  and  customs  of 
which  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
The  word  assassin — a  foreign  impor- 
tation, it  b  true,  but  long  natundlsed 
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among  us — is  of  this  kind.  M.  Syl- 
vester de  Sacy,  the  well-known  Orien- 
talist, says  that  this  word  was  derived 
from  the  Arabic  name  of  hemp.  It 
was  originally  used  in  Syria  to  desig- 
nate the  followers  of  "  the  old  man  of 
the  mountain,"  who  were  called  Haschr 
ischins^  because  among  them  the 
haschisch  was  In  frequent  use,  espe- 
cially during  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain of  their  mysterious  rites.  Others 
tsay  tliat,  during  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
saders, certain  of  the  Saracen  arm^, 
intoxicated  with  ttie  drug,  were  m 
the  habit  of  ruflhing  into  tJie  camps 
of  the  Christians,  committing  great 
liavoc,  being  themselves  totally  re- 
gardless of  death;  that  these  men 
were  known  as  hashasheens,  and  that 
thence  came  our  word  assassin.  The 
Oriental  term  was  probably  in  use 
long  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
though  the  English  form  and  use  of 
the  word  may  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  at  that  period. 

Nor  is  tiie  use  of  hemp  less  ex- 
tended than  it  is  ancient.  All  over 
the  East,  and  in  Mahomedan  coun- 
tries generally,  it  is  consumed.  In 
Northern  Afnca  it  is  used  larg-ely  by 
the  Moors.  In  Southern  Africa,  the 
Hottentots  use  it  under  the  name  of 
Dacha  for  purposes  of  intoxication; 
and  when  the  Bushmen  were  in  Lon- 
don, they  smoked  the  dried  plant  in 
short  pipes  made  of  the  tusks  or  teeth 
of  animals.  What  is  more  astonish- 
ing, when  we  consider  what  broad 
seas  intervene,  even  the  native  In- 
dians of  Brazil  know  its  value,  and 
delight  in  its  use;  so  that  over  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  globe  generally, 
wherever  the  plant  produces  in  abun- 
dance its  peculiar  narcotic  principle, 
its  vuiues  may  be  said  to  be  known, 
and  more  or  less  extensively  mado 
use  of. 

Its  effects  on  the  system,  therefore, 
we  must  suppose,  are  very  agreeable. 
In  India  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  increascr 
of  pleasure,  the  exciter  of  desire,  the 
cemcnteiL  of  friend^ip,  the  laughter- 
mover,  and  the  causer  of  the  reeling 
gait, — all  epithets  indicative  of  its 
peculiar  effects.  linnieus  describes 
its  power  as  "  narcotica,  phantastica, 
demcntens,  anodyna  et  repcUens;" 
while  in  the  words  of  Endlicher, 
'*Emollitum  exhilarat  animum,  im- 
potentibus   desideriis  tristem,  stultam 


fcetitiam  provocat,  et  jucnn^Kssima 
somniorum  conciKat  pfaantasmata.** 

The  effects  of  the  churrus  or  natu- 
ral resin  have  been  carefully  studied 
in  India  by  Dr.  0*Shaugfanessy.  He 
states  that  when  taken  m  moderation 
it  produces  increase  of  appelate  and 
great  mental  cheerfulness,  while  in 
excess  it  causes  a  peculiar  kind  of 
delirium  and  catalepsy.  TMs  last 
effect  is  very  remarkable,  and  wo 
quote  his  description  of  the  results  of 
one  of  his  experiments  with  what  is 
considered  a  laige  dose  for  an  Indian 
patient : — 

^  At  two  F.H.  a  grain  of  the  resin  of 
hemp  was  given  to  a  rheumatic  patient; 
at  four  P.M.  he  was  very  talkative,  san^ 
called  loudly  for  an  extra  supply  of  food, 
and  declared  himself  in  perfect  health. 
At  six  P.M.  he  was  asleep.  At  eight  p.m. 
he  was  found  insensible^  but  breathine 
.with  perfect  regularity,  his  pulse  and 
skin  natural,  and  the  pupils  freely  con- 
tractile on  the  approach  of  light  Hap- 
pening by  chance  to  lift  up  the  patienrs 
arm,  the  professional  reader  will  judge 
of  my  astonishment  when  I  found  it  re- 
mained in  the  nosture  in  which  I  placed 
it  It  requirea  but  a  very  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  limbs  to  find  that  by  the 
influence  of  this  narcotic  the  patient  had 
been  thrown  into  the  strangest  and  most 
extraordinary  of  all  nervous  conditions, 
which  so  few  have  seen,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  which  BO  many  still  discredit,  the 
genuine  catalepsy  of  the  nosologist  We 
raised  him  to  a  sitting  posture,  and 
placed  his  arms  and  limbs  m  every  ima- 
ginable attitude.  A  waxen  figure  could 
not  be  more  pliant  or  more  stationary  in 
each  position,  no  matter  bow  contrary  to 
the  natural  influence  of  gravity  on  the 
part]  To  all  impressions  he  was  mean- 
while almost  insensible.'* 

This  extraordinary  influence  he  sub- 
sequently found  to  be  exercised  by 
Hie  hemp  extract  upon  other  animah 
OS  well  as  upon  man.  After  a  time 
it  passes  off  entirely,  leaving  the  pa- 
tient altogether  uninjured. 

In  this  effect  of  the  hemp  in  India 
we  see  a  counterpart  of  many  of  the 
wonderful  feats  performed  by  the  fa- 
keers  and  other  religious  devotees  of 
that  country.  It  indicates  probably 
the  true  means  also  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  produce  them.  How 
much  power  a  little  knowledge  gives 
to  the  dishonest  and  designing  in  every 
country  over  the  ignorant  and  unsus- 
pecting masses ! 
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The  efi^ttf  of  tlie  hasckisch  of  tiie 
Arabians,  whiob  probably  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  bemp  in  any  of 
its  fonns,  bave  been  described  to  us 
from  bis  own  personal  experience 
by  a  French  physician,  M.  Moreao. 
When  taken  in  small  doses,  its  effect 
IS  simply  to  produce  a  moderate  ex- 
iiilaration  of  spirits,  or  at  most  a 
tendency  to  unseasonable  laughter. 
Taken  m  doses  sufficient  to  induce  the 
fantasia^  as  its  more  remarkable  effects 
are  called  in  the  Levant,  its  first  influ- 
ence is  the  same  as  when  taken  in  a 
small  dose ;  but  this  is  followed  1^  an 
intense  feeling  of  happiness,  which  at- 
tends all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
The  sun  shines  upon  every  thought  that 
passes  through  the  brain,  and  every 
movement  of  the  body  is  a  source  of 
enjoyment.  M.  Moreau  made  many 
experiments  with  St  upon  his  own 
person — aj^jears  indeed  to  have  fallen 
mto  the  habit  of  uslnff  it  even  after  his 
return  to  France— and  he  describes  an  J 
reasons  upon  its  effects  as  follows : — 

'^It  is  really  happinebt  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  haschisch ;  and  by  this  I 
mean  an  enjoyment  entirel;|p^  moral,  and 
by  no  means  sensual,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. Thb  is  a  very  curious  circum- 
stance, and  some  remarkable  inferences 
might  be  drawn  from  it.  Among  others, 
for  example^  that  every  feeling  of  joy  and 
gladness,  even  when  the  cause  of  it  is 
exclusively  moral — that  those  enjoy- 
ments which  are  least  connected  with 
material  objects,  the  most  spiritual,  the 
most  ideal — ^maybe  nothing  else  but 
sensations  purely  physical  developed  in 
the  interior  of  the  system,  in  the  same 
way  as  those  which  are  produced  by 
means  of  the  haschisch.  At  leasts  in  so  far 
as  relates  to  that  of  which  we  are  inter- 
nally conscious^  there  is  no  distinction  to 
be  made  between  these  two  orders  of 
sensations,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of 
causes  to  which  they  are  due.  For  the 
^  haschisch-eater  is  happ3%  not  like  the 
gourmand,  or  the  famished  man  when 
satisfying  his  appetite,  or  the  voluptnary 
in  the  gratification  of  his  amative  desires 
— but  like  him  who  hears  tidings  which 
fill  him  with  joy,  or  like  the  miser  count- 
ing his  treasures,  the  gambler  who  is  suc- 
cessful at  play,  or  the  ambitious  man 
who  is  intoxicated  with  success."* 


o»  that  very  aecomt,  like  tlic  pietwe 
of  the  opium-eater,  open  to  auspieion. 
We  feel  as  if  it  were  intended  as  a 
kind  of  excuse  or  justiibation  of  the 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
Yet  apart  from  this,  the  metaphy- 
sical question  raised  by  M.  Moreau 
is  a  very  interesting  one.  To  pur- 
sue it  here,  as  a  general  ouestion, 
would  be  out  of  place.  We  mar 
observe,  however,  that  it  is  laa- 
matel^  connected  not  oi^y  with  the 
peculiar  action  exercised  over  the 
mind  by  each  of  the  narcotics  we  are 
now  considering,  but  with  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  all  those  mental  aber- 
rations we  include  under  the  general 
term — insanity.  Can  we  produce,  for 
efcample,  virtual  insanity — imaginaiy 
happiness,!  inuiginary  nnserv,  or  the 
most  truth-like  delusions— -tnr  mtro- 
ducing  into  the  stomach,  and  thence 
into  the  blood  which  is  passing 
through  the  hau--like  blood-vessels  of 
the  brain,  a  quantity  of  foreign 
body  too  minute  to  be  recognis^  by 
ordmary  chemical  processes ;  and  may 
not  re«d  natural  insanity,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  be  caused  by  the  natural  pio- 
duction  within  the  system  itself  of 
nunute  quantities  of  analogous  sub- 
stances possessing  similar  virtues? 
And,  if  so  produced,  will  our  future 
chemistry  teach  us  to  remove  the 
mental  disease,  by  preventing  the 
production  of  the  cause,  or  by  con- 
stantly neutralising  its  effects?  How 
important  are  these  facts  and  consi- 
derations to  a  true  pathology  of  in- 
sanity in  general,  and  to  every  rational 
attempt  to  bring  it,  in  all  its  phases^ 
vrithin  the  domain  of  the  healing  art ! 

When  first  it  begins  to  act,  the  pe- 
culiar effects  of  the  haschisch  may  be 
considerably  diminished  or  altogether 
checked  by  a  firm  exertion  of  the 
will,  **just  as  we  master  the  pos^on 
of  anger  by  a  strong  voluntary  effort.** 
By  degrees,  however,  the  power  of 
controlling  at  will  and  directing  the 
thoughts  diminishes,  till  finally  all 
power  of  fixing  the  attention  is  lost, 
and  the  mind  becomes  the  sport  of 
every  idea  which  either  arises  within 
itself,  or  is  forced  upon  it  from  without 

This    glowing   description    of  the 
effects  of  the  haschisch,  though  given        «  We  become  the  sport  of  impressions 
by  one  who  had  often  used  it,  is  yet    of  every  kind.     The  course  of  our  ideas 

*  See  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xxiiL  pp.  217-22& 
[  f  "Madness  hath  imagmary  bliss,  and  most  men  have  no  more^** — Tufpbl 
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may  be  broken  by  the  aligliteet  eause. 
We  are  turned,  so  to  speak,  by  every 
wind.  By  a  vord  or  a  gesture,  onr 
thoughts  may  be  anceessiyely  directed  to 
a  miutitude  of  different  snbiects  with  a 
rapidity  and  lucidity  which  are  trnly 
maryelloufl.  The  mina  becomes  possessed 
with  a  feeling  of  pride,  corresponding  to 
the  exaltation  of  its  faculties,  which  it  is 
conscious  have  increased  in  energy  and 
power.  It  will  be  entirely  dependent 
on  the  circumstances  in  wnich  we  are 
placed,  the  objects  which  strike  the  eyes^ 
the  words  which  fall  on  our  ears,  whether 
the  most  lively  sentiments  of  gaiety  or  of 
aadness  shall  be  ]»rodueed,  or  pflssions  of 
the  most  opposite  character  excited, 
aometimes  with  extraordinary  violence. 
Irritation  may  rapidly  pass  into  rage, 
dislike  into  hatred  and  desire  for  re- 
venge^ and  the  calmest  affection  into  the 
most  transporting  passion.  So  fear  be- 
comes terror,  courage  is  developed  into 
rashness  which  nothing  checks,  and 
which  seems  unconscious  of  danger,  and 
the  most  unfounded  doubt  and  suspicion 
becomes  a  certainty. 

"The  mind  has  a  tendency  to  exagee- 
rate  everything,  and  the  slightest impmse 
carries  it  along.  Hence  those  who  make 
use  of  the  haschisch  in  the  East,  when 
they  wish  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
intoxication  of  the  fanUmOt  withdraw 
themselves  carefully  from  ever3rthing 
which  could  give  to  their  delirium  a  ten- 
dency to  melancholy,  or  excite  anything 
but  feelings  of  pleasurable  enjoyment 
They  profit  by  all  the  means  which  the 
dissolute  manners  of  the  East  place  at 
their  disposal  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
harem,surrounded  bytheir  women,  under 
the  charm  of  music  and  of  lascivious  dan- 
ces performed  by  the  almees,  that  they 
enjoy  the  intoxicating  dawamese;  and 
with  the  aid  of  superstition,  they  find 
themselves  almost  transported  to  the 
scene  of  the  numberless  marvels  which 
the  Prophet  has  col]e<Sted  in  his  para- 
dise."* 

The  errors  of  perception  to  which 
the  patient  ia  liable  during  the  period 
of  fantAsbi,  are  remarkably  expe- 
rienced in  regard  to  time  and  place. 
Minutes  seem  hours,  and  hours  aro 
prolonged  into  years,  till  at  last  all 
idea  of  time  seems  obliterated,  and 
the  past  and  the  present  are  con- 
founded together.  Every  notion,  in 
this  curious  condition,  seems  to  par- 
take of  a  certain  degree  of  exaggera- 
tion.    One  evening,  M.  Moreau  was 


traversing  the  passage  of  the  Opera 
when  nnaer  &e  influence  of  a  mode- 
rate dose  of  haschisch.  He  had  made 
bnt  a  few  steps  when  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  had  been  there  for  two  or 
three  hours ;  and  as  lie  advanced  the 
passage  seemed  intonninable,  its  ex- 
tremity receding  as  he  pressed  for- 
ward.! 

The  effect  produced  by  hemp  in  its 
different  forms  varies,  however,  both 
in  kind  and  in  degree,  with  the  indi« 
vidual  to  whom  it  is  administered. 
Its  general  effect  upon  Orientals  is  of 
an  agreeable  and  cheerful  character, 
exciting  them  to  laugh,  dance,  and 
smg,  and  to  commit  various  extrava- 
gances—  acting  as  an  aphrodisiac, 
and  increasing  tiie  appetite  for  food. 
Some,  however,  it  renders  excitable 
and  quarrelsome,  and  disposes  to  acts 
of  violence.  It  is  from  the  extrava- 
gant behaviour  of  individuals  of  this 
mtter  temperament  that  the  use  and 
meaning  of  our  word  assassin  have 
most  probably  arisen.  There  are  some 
rare  individuals,  however,  according 
to  Dr.  Moreau,  on  whom  the  drug  pro- 
duces no  effect  whatever — upon  whom, 
at  leasts  doses  are  powerless  which 
are  usually  followed  by  well-marked 
phenomena,  as  is  the  case  with  opium, 
long  use  making  larger  doses  neces- 
sary. To  some  even  a  drachm  of  the 
churrus  is  considered  a  moderate  dose, 
though  sufficient  to  operate  upon 
twenty  ordinary  men. 

Upon  Europeans  generally,  at  least 
in  Europe,  its  effects  have  been  found 
to  be  considerably  less  in  degree 
than  upon  Orientals.  "In  India,  Dr. 
O'Shav^nessy  had  seen  marked  ef- 
fects from  half  a  grain  of  the  extract, 
or  even  less,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  one  grain  and  a  half  a 
large  dose;  in  England  he  had  given 
ten  or  twelve  or  more  grains,  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. — (Pereira, 
p.  1242.)  In  kind,  also,  its  effects 
upon  Europeans  diff'er  somewhat  from 
those  produced  upon  Asiatics.  It  has 
never  been  known,  for  example,  to 
produce  that  remarkable  cataleptic 
state,  described  in  a  nrevious  page  as 
having  been  observed  in  India  as  the 
consequence  even  of  a  comparatively 
small  dose  of  the  hemp  extract 

Of  the  chemistry  of  the  hemp  plant 


*  MoRKAU— 2>u  HatchUeh  et  de  FAlienatian  Meniale,  p.  67.     Paris^  1846. 
f  British  and  Fartiffn  Quarterly  JUvieto,  voL  xriii.  p.  226. 
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comparatively  litUe  is  ^et  known. 
Had  it  been  as  long  familiar  to  Euro- 
peans, or  used  as  ezt^msively  as  in 
the  East,  it  would  probably,  like 
opium,  have  been  the  subject  of  re^ 
peated  chemical  investigations. 

When  distilled  with  water,  the  dried 
leaves  and  flowers  yield  a  volatile  oU 
sn  small  quantity.  The  properties  of 
this  volatile  oil  have  not  been  studied. 
It  is  not  supposed,  however,  to  have 
any  important  connection  with  the 
remarkable  cffceta  of  the  plant  upon 
the  living  animal. 

But  the  whole  hemp  plant  is  im^ 
pregnated,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a 
resinous  substance,  in  which  its  active 
virtues  reside.  When  collected  as  it 
naturally  exudes,  this  resin  forms  the 
churrus  of  India.  It  is  extracted 
when  the  leaves  are  boiled  with  butter 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  haschisch,  (m- 
when  the  dried  plant  is  treated  with 
alcohol  to  obtain  the  hemp  extract 
It  is  soft,  dissolves  readily  both  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  separated 
from  these  liquids  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder  when  the  solutions  are 
mixed  with  water.  It  has  a  warm, 
bitterish,  acrid,  somewhat  balsamic 
taste,  and  a  fragrant  odour,  especially 
when  heated. 

Both  the  resin  which  naturally  ex- 
udes from  the  hemp  plant,  and  the 
extract  it  yields  to  spirituous  liquids, 
are  probably  mixtures  of  several  sub- 
stances possessed  of  diflOerent  proper- 
ties and  relations  to  animal  life.  Tho 
remarkably  complex  composition  of 
opium  justifies  such  an  opinion.  And 
the  analogy  of  the  same  substance 
makes  It  probable  that  tho  produce 
of  the  plant  will  differ  in  diflerent 
localities  and  countries — so  that  the 
churrus  of  India  and  the  haschisch  of 
Syria,  may  produce  very  different 
enects  on  the  same  constitution.  But 
these  points  have  not  as  yet  been  in- 
vestigated either  chemically  or  physio- 
logically. This  substance,  therefore, 
holds  out  the  promise  of  a  rich  and 
interesting  harvest  to  future  experi- 
menters. 

The  extract  of  hemp  differs  consi- 
derably in  its  effects  from  opium.  It 
does  not  lessen,  but   rather    excites 


the  ^^tite.  It  does  not 
nausea,  diynesa  of  the  tongue,  i 
pation,  or  IraseBing  of  tJie  aecrelioiis, 
and  ia  not  usually  foUowed  by  tfait 
melancholy  state  of  depressioB  to 
which  tiie  opium-eater  is  safaject 
It  differs  also  m  causing  dilatation  of 
the  pupQ,  and  sometimes  catalepsy,  m 
stilling  pain  less  than  opium  does,  in 
less  constantly  producmg  steep,  in  tiie 
peculiar  inebriating  quality  it  pos- 
sesses, in  the  phantasmata  it  awakens, 
and  in  its  aphrodisiac  effects.  To 
the  intellectual  activity  imparted  fay 
opium,  it  adds  a  corresponding  sena- 
tiveness  and  activity  of  all  tibe  fed- 
kigs  and  <^  the  senses,  both  internal 
and  external.  It  seems,  in  fact,  % 
source  of  exquisite  uid  peculiar  est- 
joyment,  with  which,  happily,  we  axe 
in  this  part  of  the  worid  stUl  alto- 
gether unacquamted. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  hemp,  of  hemp 
resin,  or  of  the  artificial  extract,  which 
are  used  for  purposes  of  indulgence. 
It  must,  however,  be  very  large,  ainee 
the  plant  is  so  employed,  in  one  form 
or  another,  bv  probably  not  lesa  than 
two  or  three  hundred  miiUona  of  the 
human  race  1 

V.  Coca. — ^When  the  Spaniah  cod- 
querors  overcame  the  Indians  of  the 
hilly  country  of  Peru,  they  found 
among  them  phmtations  of  an  herb 
called  eoca,  and  the  custom  exten- 
sively prevalent  of  chewing  its  leaves 
during  frequent  short  periods  of  re- 
pose specially  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose. So  universal,  indeed,  was  the 
use  of  it,  that  it  was  the  common 
money  or  medium  of  excliange  o£ 
Peru,  and  after  tho  introduction  of 
gold  and  silver  money,  the  principal 
article  of  traffic.  The  practice  of  using 
it  was  already  ancient  among  the  In- 
dian races,  axvd  its  origin  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  remote  antiquity.  It  con- 
tinues equally  prevalent  to  the  present 
day  among  the  Indian  inhabitants  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  Coca  is  in  reality 
tho  Narcotic  of  the  Andes^  and  it  is  not 
less  interesting  than  hemp,  either  in  its 
social  or  in  its  physiological  relations. 

Tho  ErythroxyUm  coca*  is  a  bush 


*  The  word  Coca  is  derived  from  the  Aymara  word  Ehoka,  aiffnifynng  "  plant,'' 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Paraguay  the  indigenous  tea-plant  is  cidlea  l^rbot  *'tke 
plant "  par  ezoellence. 
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wMch  attains  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  resembles  the  black- 
thorn in  its  small  white  flowers  and 
bright  green  leaves.  It  grows  wild  in 
many  iwrts  of  Bolivia,  but  that  which 
is  nsed  by  the  people  is  chiefly  the  pro- 
duce of  cultivation.  Like  our  common 
thorn,  it  is  raised  in  seed-beds,  from 
which  it  is  planted  out  into  regular 
coca  plantations.  It  is  extensively 
ctdtivated  in  the  tropical  valleys  of 
the  eastern  dopes  of  the  Andes,  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Peru.  The  steep 
sides  of  these  valleys,  below  the  level 
of  8000  feet,  are  often  covered  with 
plantations  of  coca,  arranged  in  ter- 
races like  the  vine-culture  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  Holy  Land.  The  leaves, 
when  ripe  enough  to  break  on  being 
bent,  are  collected  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  In  favourable  localities,  the 
bTishes  yield  three,  and  even  four 
crops  of  leaves  in  a  year.  When 
nearly  dried,  or  exposed  to  the  sun, 
they  emit  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
new-made  hay,  in  which  much  melli- 
lot,  or  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  is 
contained;  and  they  give  a  headache 
to  new-comers,  as  hajnnaking  does 
to  some  persons  among  ourselves. 
These  dried  leaves  form  the  coca  of 
commerce.  When  offfood  quality,  they 
are  of  a  pale-green  colour.  Dampness 
causes  them  to  become  dark  coloured, 
in  which  state  they  are  less  esteemed ; 
and  if  they  heat  through  dampness, 
Ihey  become  altogether  useless.  Their 
taste  is  not  unpleasant;  it  is  slightly 
bitter  and  aromatic,  and  resembles 
that  of  green  tea,  of  inferior  quality. 
It  is  more  piquant  and  agi*eeable  when 
a  sprinkling  of  quicklime  or  plant  ashes 
is  chewed  along  with  it. 

The  use  of  this  herb  among  the 
Indians  dates,  as  we  have  said,  from 
very  remote  periods.  Its  cultivation 
was  a  care  of  the  native  government 
during  the  reign  of  the  Incas,  and  it 
is  still  to  the  Indian  of  the  mountams 
the  delight,  the  support,  and  in  some 
measure  a  necessity  of  his  life.  He 
is  never  seen  without  the  leathern 
pouch  (his  chuspa)  to  contain  his  coca 
leaves,  and  his  little  gourd-bottle  to 
hold  powdered  unslacked  lime — or.  If 
he  is  a  Bolivian,  the  alkaline  ashes 
left  by  the  quinoa  or  the  musa  root 
when  burned.  Always  three,  and 
sometimes  four  times  arday,  he  rests 
from  his  mming  or  other  labour,  or 


pauses  in  his  journey,  and  lays  down 
his  burden  to  chew  in  quiet  the  be- 
loved leaf.  When  ri^og,  or  walking, 
or  labouring,  the  leaves  have  little 
effect.  As  with  opium  and  hemp, 
stillness  and  repose  are  indispensable 
to  his  full  enjoyment  of  the  luxury  it 
produces.  In  the  shade  of  a  tree  he 
stretches  himself  at  ease,  and  from 
time  to  time  puts  into  his  mouth  a 
few  leaves  rolled  into  a  ball  (an  octii- 
lico),  and  after  each  new  supply  a 
little  unslacked  lime  on  the  end  of  a 
slip  of  wood  moistened  and  dipped 
into  his  lime-flask.  This  brings  out 
the  true  taste  of  the  leaf,  and  causes 
a  copious  flow  of  greenish-coloured 
saliva,  which  is  parUy  rejected,  and 
partly  swallowed.  When  the  ball 
ceases  to  emit  juice  it  is  thrown  away, 
and  a  new  supply  is  tajcen.  The  in- 
terval of  enjoyment  conceded  to  the 
labouring  Indian  lasts  from'  fifteen 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  \s  gene- 
rally wound  up  by  the  smoking  of  a 
paper  cigar.  Repeated  three  or  four 
times  aJday,  his  average  consumption 
is  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  on  holi- 
days double  that  quantity.  The 
owners  of  mines  and  plantations  have 
long  found  it  for  their  mterest  to  allow 
a  suspension  of  labour  three  times  a- 
day  for  the  chaccavy  as  it  is  called ;  and 
the  Indian  speedily  quits  an  employer 
who  endeavours  to  stint  or  deprive 
him  of  these  periods  of  indulgence. 
During  these  periods  lus  phlegm  is 
something  marvellous.  No  degree  of 
urgency  or  entreaty  on  the  part  of  his 
master  or  employer  will  move  him ; 
while  the  confirmed  coquero^  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  leaf,  is 
heedless  of  the  thunder-storm  which 
threatens  to  drown  him  where  he  lies, 
or  the  roar  of  approaching  wild  beasts, 
or  of  the  smoking  fire  which  creeps 
along  the  grass,  and  is  about  to  suffo- 
cate or  scorch  him  in  his  lair. 

Tlie  Indians  of  the  Peruvian  Andes 
are  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy,  or 
are  generally  perhaps  of  a  gloomy 
temperament  "In  their  domestic 
relations,"  says  Von  Tschudi,  "the 
Indians  are  unsocial  and  gloomy. 
Husband,  wife,  and  children  live  to- 
gether vnth  but  little  appearance  of 
affection.  The  children  seem  to  ap- 
proach their  parents  timidly,  and 
whole  days  sometimes  elapse  without 
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the  interchange  of  a  word  of  kindness 
between  them.  When  not  engaged 
in  out-door  work,  the  Indian  sits 
gloomily  in  his  hut,  chei^in^  coca 
and  brooding  silently  over  his  own 
thoughts."— TVare/s,  p.  481. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  coca  adds  to  his  gloom:  on  the 
contrary,  he  takes  it  to  relievo  himself 
for  the  time  from  the  peculiarities  of 
his  temperament.  Silence  and  ab- 
straction are  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, but  the  use  of  it  makes  him 
cheerful ;  and  it  is  to  the  unhappy, 
often  oppressed,  and  always  poor 
Peruvian,  the  source  of  his  hi^est 
pleasures.  It  has  come  down  to  him 
as  a  relic  of  the  ancient  enjoyments 
of  his  people,  and  during  the  phantasy 
it  produces,  he  participates  in  scenes 
ana  pleasures  from  which  in  common 
life  he  is  altogether  excluded.  Dr. 
Weddell  very  sensibly  remarks,  that, 
as  a  relic  of  the  past,  he  attaches 
"  supecstitious  ideas  to  the  coca,  which 
must  triple,  in  his  imagination,  the 
benefits  he  receives  from  it,"  and  that 
its  value  to  him  is  further  enhanced 
by  its  being  the  "  sole  and  only  dis- 
traction which  breaks  the  incomparable 
monotony  of  his  existence." 

We  have  no  detailed  account,  by 
an  actual  chewcr  of  the  loaf,  of  the 
special  effects  which  it  produces;  but 
these  must  be  very  seducing,  since, 
though  long  stigmatised,  and  still  very 
generally  considered  as  a  degrading, 
purely  Indian,  and,  therefore,  des- 
picable vice,  many  white  Peruvians 
at  Lima  and  elsewhere  retire  daily  at 
stated  times  to  chew  the  coca;  and 
even  Europeans  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  have  fallen  into  the  habit 
A  confirmed  chewer  of  coca  is  called  a 
"  coquero,"  and  he  is  said  to  become 
occasionally  more  thoroughly  a  slave 
to  the  leaf  than  the  inveterate  drunkard 
is  to  spirituous  liquors. 

Sometimes  the  coquero  is  overtaken 
by  a  craving  which  he  cannot  resist, 
and  he  betakes  himself  for  davs  to- 
gether to  the  silence  of  the  woo(is,  and 
were  indulges  unrestrained  in  the  use 
of  the  weed.  Young  men  of  the  best 
families  m  Peru  become  sometimes  ad- 
dicted to  it  to  this  extreme  degree  of 
excess,  and  are  then  considered  as  lost. 
Forsaking    cities    and    the    company 


of  civilised  men,  and  Uving  chiefly 
in  woods  or  m  Indian  viUages,  they 
give  themselves  up  to  a  savage  and 
solitary  life.  Hence  the  tenn^atcM 
cotpiero^  has  there  something  of  the 
same  evil  sense  as  irreclaimable  drunk- 
ard has  with  us. 

The  chewing  of  coca  gives  ''a  bfid 
breath  (abominable,  according  to 
Weddell),  pale  lips  and  gums,  greenish 
and  stumpy  teeth,  and  on  ugly  black 
mark  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The 
inveterate  coquero  is  known  at  the 
first  glance.  His  unsteady  gait,  hit 
yellow  skin,  \m  dim  and  sunken  ey» 
encircled  by  a  purple  ring,  his  quiver- 
ing lips,  and  his  general  apathy,  all 
bear  evidence  of  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  coca  juice  when  taken  in  excess." 
— VON  TSCHUDI,  p.  450, 

Its  first  evil  effect  is  to  weaken  the 
digestion;  it  then  gradually  induces 
a  disease  locally  named  the  opUacion. 
Biliary  affections,  with  all  the  pamfol 
symptoms  which  attend  them  in  tro- 
pical climates,  and  above  all,  gll- 
stones,  are  frequent  and  severe.  The 
appetite  becomes  exceedingly  uncer- 
tain, till  at  length  the  dislike  to  aU 
food  is  succeeded  by  an  inordmate 
appetite  for  animal  excrement  llien 
dropsical  swellings  and  boils  come  on ; 
and  the  patient,  if  he  can  got  it,  ffies 
to  brandy  for  relief,  and  Sius  drags 
out  a  few  miserable  years,  till  deaBi 
relieves  him.* 

This  description  is  sufiiciently  re- 
pulsive, but  it  is  onlv  the  dark  side  of 
tlie  picture.  A  similar  representation 
could  be  truthfully  made  of  the  evil 
effects  of  wine  or  lieer  in  too  numerous 
cases,  without  thereby  implying  that 
these  liquors  ought  either  to  be  wholly 
forbidden,  or  of  our  own  accord  en- 
tirely given  up.  "Setting  aside  all 
extravagant  and  visionary  notions  on 
the  subject,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion," 
says  Von  Tschudi,  »*  that  the  moderate 
use  of  coca  is  not  merely  innoxious, 
but  that  it  may  even  hie  very  con- 
ducive to  health.  In  support  of  this 
conclusion,  I  may  refer  to  the  nume- 
rous examples  of  longevity  among 
Indians  who,  almost  from  the  SLge  of 
boyhood,  have  been  in  the  halnt  of 
masticating  coca  three  times  a-day 
Cases  are  not  unfrequent  of  Indians 
attaining  the  great  age  of  130  years; 


*  Pofpio,  Bei9e  in  Chile,  Peru  und  au/dem  Amazon  8tr6m,  1827  to  1832,  chap.  iv. 
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and  theso  men,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  consumption,  must  in  the  course  of 
their  lives  have  chewed  not  less  than 
2700  lb.  of  the  leaf,  and  yet  have  re- 
tained perfect  health."  Even  the 
Indian  coquoro,  who  takes  it  in  ex- 
cess, reaches  the  age  of  fifty  years.  It 
is  consumed  both  more  abundantly, 
however,  and  with  less  baneful  results, 
in  the  higher  Andes  than  in  the  lower 
and  wanner  regions. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Peruvian 
Indians  ascribe  to  it  the  most  extra- 
ordinary virtues.  They  regard  it  even 
at  the  present  day  as  something  sa* 
cred  and  mysterious.  This  impres- 
sion they  have  inherited  as  a  fragment 
of  ^heir  ancient  religion,  for  in  all  the 
ceremonies,  whether  warlike  or  reli- 
gious, of  the  times  of  the  Incas,  the 
coca  was  introduced.  It  was  used  by 
the  priests  either  for  producing  smoke 
at  the  great  offerings  to  the  gods,  for 
throwing  in  handfuls  upon  the  sacri- 
fice, or  as  the  sacrifice  itself 

"  During  divine  worship  the  priests 
chewed  coca  leaves,  and  unless  they 
were  supplied  with  them,it  was  believed 
that  the  favour  of  the  gods  could  not  be 
propitiated.  It  was  also  deemed  ne- 
cessary that  the  supplicator  for  divine 
grace  should  approach  the  priests 
with  an  acullico  m  bis  mouth.  It  was 
believed  that  any  business  undertaken 
without  the  benediction  of  coca  leaves 
could  not  prosper,  and  to  the  shrub  it- 
self worship  was  rendered.  Durine  an 
interval  of  more  than  300  years  Chris- 
tianity has  not  been  able  to  subdue  this 
deep-rooted  idolatry,  for  everywhere  we 
find  traces  of  belief  in  the  mysterious 
powers  of  this  plant  The  excavators 
m  the  mines  or  Cerro  de  Pasco  throw 
masticated  coca  on  hard  veins  of  pietal, 
in  the  belief  that  it  softens  the  ore  and 
renders  it  more  easy  to  work.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  custom  is  easily  explained, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Incas  it  was  believed  that  the  cozas, 
or  the  deities  of  metals,  rendered  the 
mountains  impenetrable  if  they  were 
not  prmntiated  by  the  odour  of  coca. 
The  Indians,  even  at  the  present  time, 
put  coca  leaves  into  the  months  of  dead 
persons,  to  secure  to  them  a  favourable 
reception  on  their  entrance  into  another 
world ;  and  when  a  Peruvian  Indian  on 
a  journey  fells  in  with  a  mummy,  he, 
with  timid  reverence,  presents  to  it 
some  coca  leaves  as  bis  pious  offering." 
— VoN  TscHUDi,  p.  464. 

And  even  Europeans  cannot  deny 
that^  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
perties of  a  narcotic,  this  leaf  possesses 


two  very  remarkable  properties  not 
known  to  coexist  in  any  other  sub- 
stance. 

First,  They  lessen,  when  chewed, 
the  necessity  for  ordinary  food,  and  not 
only  enable  the  chewer,  as  opium  does, 
to  put  forth  a  greater  nervous  energy 
for  a  short  tune,  but  actually,  with  the 
same  amount  of  food,  perseveringly  to 
undergo  more  laborious  fatigue  or  long- 
er continued  labour.  With  a  feeble  ra- 
tion of  dried  maize,  or  barley  crushed 
into  flour,  the  Indian,  if  duly  supplied 
with  coca,  toils  under  heavy,  hardens, 
day  after  day,  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
mountain  passes,  or  digs  for  years  in 
the  subterranean  mines,  insensible  to 
weariness,  to  cold,  or  to  hunffer.  He 
believes,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  made 
a  substitute  for  food  altogether;  and 
an  instance  given. by  Von  Tschudi 
seems  almost  to  justify  this  opinion. 

"A  cholo  of  Huari,  named  Hatan 
Ilnamang,  was  employed  by  me  in  very 
laborious  digging.  During  the  five  days 
and  nights  he  was  in  my  service  he  never 
tasted  any  food,  and  took  only  two 
hours'  sleep  each  night  But  at  intervals 
of  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  he  re- 
gularly chewed  about  half  an  ounce  of 
coca  leaves,  and  he  kept  an  acullico 
continually  in  bis  mouth.  I  was  con- 
stantly beside  him,  and  therefore  I  had 
tlie  opportunity  of  closely  observing 
him.  The  work  for  which  I  engaged 
liim  being  finished,  he  accompanied  me 
on  a  two  days'  iourney  of  twenty-three 
leagues  across  the  level  heights.  Though 
on  fool,  he  kept  up  with  the  pace  of 
my  mule,  and  halted  only  for  the  choc- 
car.  On  leaving  me  he  declared  he 
would  willingly  engage  himself  again 
for  the  same  amount  of  work,  and 
that  he  would  go  through  it  without 
food,  if  I  would  bat  allow  him  a 
Bufiicient  supply  of  coca.  The  village 
priest  assurea  me  that  this  man  was 
sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  that  he  had 
never  known  him  to  be  ill  in  his  life." 
— ^VoN  TscnuDi,  p.  463. 

How  this  remarkable  effect  of  tho 
coca  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  received  notions  as  to 
animal  nutrition,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

Second,  Another  striking  property 
of  this  leaf  is,  that,  either  when  chewed 
or  when  taken  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
like  tea,  it  prevents  the  occurrence  of 
that  difficulty  of  respiration  which  is 
usually  felt  in  ascending  the  Ion? 
and  steep  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  and 
the  Puna. 

"  When  I  was  in  the  Puna,"  says  Von 
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Tschiidi,  "at  the  height  of  fourteen 
thouaand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  I  drank  always,  before  going  out  to 
hunt^  a  strong  infusion  of  coca  leaver 
I  could  then  durinff  the  whole  day 
dimb  the  heights  ana  follow  the  swift- 
footed  wild  animals,  without  experien- 
cing any  greater  difficulty  of  breathing 
than  I  should  have  felt  in  similar  rapid 
movemente  on  the  coast  Moreover,  I 
did  not  suffer  from  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  excitement  or  uneasiness  which 
other  travellers  have  experienced.  The 
reason  perhaps  is,  that  I  only  drank  the 
decoction  on  the  cold  Puna,  where  the 
nervous  system  'is  far  less  susceptible 
than  in  tne  climate  of  the  forests  be- 
neath. However,  I  always  felt  a  sense 
of  great  ^satiety  after  tating  the  coca 
infusion,  and  I  did  not  feel  a  desire  for 
my  next  meal  until  after  the  time  at 
wnich  I  usually  took  it" 

The  reason  of  this  action  of  the  leaf 
is  not  less  difficult  to  perceive  than 
that  0^  its  BtreDgth-sustalning  capa- 
bilities. 

When  the  Spanish  conquerors  took 
possession  of  Peru,  tho  Indians,  and 
all  their  customs,  were  treated  by 
them  with  equal  contempt ;  but  every- 
thing connected  with  tlieir  religion 
was  especially  denounced  by  tho 
Spanish  priests.  Hence  the  use  of 
coca  was  condemned  and  forbidden. 
It  was  considered  worthy  the  consi- 
deration of  councils  of  the  church, 
which  denounced  it  in  1 667  as  a  **  worth- 
less substance,  fitted  for  the  misuse 
and  superstition  of  the  Indians,'*  and 
of  tho  thunders  of  a  royal  decree 
which,  in  1669,  condemned  the  idea 
that  coca  gives  strength  as  on  '*  illu- 
sion of  the  devil."  But  these  fulmi- 
nations  were  of  no  avail.  Tho  Peru- 
vians still  clung  to  their  esteemed 
national  leaf,  and  the  owners  of  mines 
and  plantations,  soon  discovering  its 
efficacy  in  enabling  their  slaves  to  per- 
form the  heavy  tasks  they  imposed 
npon  them,  became  its  warm  defend- 
ers. Even  churchmen  at  lost  came  to 
regard  it  with  indulgence,  and,  stranger 
still,  to  recommend  its  introduction 
into  Europe. 

"One  of  the  warmest  advocates  of 
the  plant  was  the  Jesuit  Don  Antonio 
Julian,  who,  in  a  work  entitled  Perla  de 
America^  laments  that  coca  is  not  in- 
troduced into  Europe  instead  of  tea  and 
coffee.  *  It  is,'  he  observes,  *  melancholy 
to  reflect  that  the  poor  of  Europe  can- 
not obtain  this  preservative  against 
hunger  and  thirst;  that  our  working 


people  are  not  supported  by  this 
strengthening  plant  m  their  long-con- 
tinued labours.  In  the  year  1793^  Dr. 
Don  Pedro  Nolasco  Crespo  pointed  out 
in  a  treatise  die  important  advantages 
that  would  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  coca  plants  if  introduced  into  the 
European  navies ;  and  he  expresses  a 
wish  that  experiments  of  its  utilitv  in 
that  way  could  be  tried.  Though  it  is 
not  probable  that  Dr.  Crespo's  wish  wiD 
ever  be  realised,  yet  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  use  of  coca  as  a  beverage  on 
board  ship  would  be  attended  with  veir 
beneficial  results.  It  would  afford  a 
nutritious  refreshment  to  seamen  in  the 
exercise  of  their  laborious  duties,  and 
would  greatly  assist  in  counteracting 
the  unwholesome  effects  of  salt  prori- 
sions.  As  a  stimulant,  it  would  be  iar 
less  injurious  than  ardent  spirits,  for 
which  it  might  be  substituted  without 
fear  of  any  of  the  evil  consequences  ex- 
perienced by  the  coqturos  r — \oyt 
TscHUDi,  p.  456. 

It  will  strike  the  reader  of  the  pre- 
sent article  as  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  modem,  periiaps  more  impartial 
and  truth-loving  inquiry,  should  atrip 
80  many  of  these  narcotic  indulgences 
of  the  horrid  and  repulsive  aspect  they 
have  always  hitherto  worn.  We  fiira 
now  that  they  have  all  a  fair  side  as 
well  as  a  foul,  and  that  it  becomes 
question  for  reasonable  discnsKon 
whether  an  educated  popuUition,  train- 
ed to  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  self^ 
control,  might  not  bo  safely  left  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  strangely  fas- 
cinating enjoyments  they  are  capable 
of  affording,  without  much  risk  of 
their  becoming  the  source  of  any 
greatly  extended  after-misery.  But 
when,  it  may  be  pertinently  asked,  can 
we  hope  to  see  the  mass  of  our  popula- 
tion so  trained  to  self-denial  and  self- 
restraint  ? 

Of  the  chemical  history  of  the  coca 
leaf  wo  are  aknost  entirely  ignorant. 
The  narcotic  principle  it  contains 
appears  to  be  volatile  and  evanescent 
like  that  of  the  hemp  plant  By  keep- 
ing, the  leaves  grsiduaUy  lose  their 
smell  and  virtue,  and  after  twelve 
months  are  generally  considered  worth- 
less. We  have  found,  that  as  they 
reach  this  country  tho  leaves  are 
coated  with  a  resinous  or  waxy  sub- 
stance which  is  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  which  ether  readily  dis- 
solves. When  digested  in  ether,  the 
leaves  give   a   dark    green    solatioii. 
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which,  on  evaporation  in  the  open  air, 
leaves  a  brownish  ream,  possessed  of 
a  powerful,  peculiar,  aiHi  penetrating 
odour.  By  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
air  this  resinous  matter  diminishes 
in  qtlantity,  and  gradually  loses  the 
whole  of  its  smell,  leaving  a  fusible, 
nearly  inodorous,  matter  behind. 
Ether,  therefore,  seems  to  extract  at 
least  two  substances  from  the  leaf, 
one  of  which  is  volatile,  and  has  a 
powerful  odour.  It  is  probably  in 
this  volatile  body  that  the  narcotic 
qualities  of  the  leaf  reside.  According 
to  the  French  chemist,  M.  Fremy,  the 
leaf  contains  besides  a  bitter  principle, 
which  dissolves  in  alcohol  but  not  in 
ether,  on  which,  as  on  the  theine  of 
tea,  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  coca 
may  depend.  But  the  chemical  and 
physiological  properties  of  this  sub* 
stance  have  not  yet  been  determmed. 
A  few  pounds  of  fi^sh  leaves,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  capable  chemist, 
might  soon  furnish  us  not  only  with 
more  chemical  light,  but  probably  also 
with  some  new  and  valuable  remedial 
agents  capable  of  producing  medicinal 
effects  hitherto  beyond  our  reach. 

If  we  attempt  to  explain,  by  the  lud 
of  the  above  modicum  of  chemical 
knowledge,  the  remarkable  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  coca  leaf,  we  utterly 
fail.  How  the  mere  chewing  of  one 
or  two  ounces  of  the  leaves  in  a  day, 
partly  rejecting  and  partly  swallowing 
the  saliva,*  but  wholly  rejecting  the 
chewed  leaf-— how  this  supports  the 
strength,  or  can  materially  nourish  the 
body  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  we  cannot  understand.  It  can- 
not give  much  to  the  body;  it  must 
therefore  act  simply  in  preventing  or 
greatly  diminishing  the  ordinary  and 
natural  waste  of  the  tissues  which 
usually  accompanies  bodily  exertion. 
As  wine  acts  upon  the  nervous  system 
of  the  aged  so  as  to  restrain  the  natural 
waste  to  a  quantity  which  the  now 
weakened  digestion  can  readily  re- 
place, and  thus  maintaias  the  weight 
of  the  body  undiminished, — so  it  is 
probably  with  coca.  In  the  young 
and  middle-aged  it  lessens  the  waste 
of  the  tissues,  and  thus  enables  a 
smaller  supply  of  food  to  sustain  the 
weight  and  strength  of  the  body.    All 


these  substances  probably  operate  in 
a  similar  way  to  the  partial  absence  of 
light,  which,  as  is  well  known,  causes 
the  same  amount  of  fattening  food  to 
go  farther  in  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

This  explanation  is  only  conjec- 
tural, and  we  hazard  it  only  that  some 
chemical  physiologist,  into  whose 
hands  the  drug  may  fall,  may  by 
actual  experiment  test  and  amend  it 
Besides,  we  are  aware  that  the  ex- 
planation itself  requires  explanation ; 
for  how  either  wine  or  any  other  sub- 
stance should  have  the  effect  de- 
scribed is  by  no  means  plain.  At  first 
si^ht  it  seems  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  received  chemico-physiolo- 
gical  doctrine,  that  the  amount  of 
muscular  exertion  is  a  measure  of  the 
waste  of  the  tissues.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  apparent  difficulty 
is  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  ca- 
pable of  a  purely  chemical  solution, 
but  the  discussion  is  unfit  for  this 
place. 

This  leaf  resembles  hemp  in  the 
narcotic  quality  of  dilating  the  pupil, 
which  opium  does  not  possess.  But 
in  the  proneness  of  the  coca-eater  to 
stillness  and  solitude  we  recognise  an 
influence  of  this  herb  similar  to  that 
which  opium  exercises  upon  those 
who*have  experienced  its  highest  en- 
joyments. **  Markets  and  meatres," 
says  De  Quincey,  ''  are  not  the  appro- 
priate haunts  of  the  opium-eater, 
when  in  the  divinest  state  mddent  to 
his  enjoyment  In  that  state  crowds 
become  an  oppression  to  him,  music 
even  too  sensual  and  gross.  He  na- 
turally seeks  solitude  and  silence  as 
indispensable  conditions  of  those 
trances  or  profoundest  reveries,  which 
are  the  crown  and  consummation  of 
what  opium  can  do  for  human  nature. 
At  that  time  I  often  fell  into  these 
reveries  on  taking  opium;  and  more 
than  once  it  has  happened  to  me  on  a 
smnrner  night,  when  I  have  been  at , 
an  open  window,  ia  a  room  from 
which  I  could  overlook  the  sea  at  a 
mile  below  me,  and  could  command  a 
view  of  the  great  town  of  L  at 
about  the  same  distance,  that  I  have 
sat  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  motionlesB, 
and  without  wishing  to  move." 


*  Dr.  Weddell  states  that  the  saliva  is  never  rejected,  and  being  a  later  autho- 
rity than  Yon  Tsohudi,  whom  we  have  followed  in  the  text^  he  is  probubly  correct 
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This  state  resembles  somewhat  the 
abstracted  coDdition  in  which  the 
coquero  reclines  beneath  the  shelter- 
ing tree; — ^whether  his  apathy  and 
phlegm  ever  approached  to  that  of 
the  coquero,  the  O^ium-eater  does  not 
inform  us. 

We  have  no  accurate  data  from 
which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
aetual  weight  of  coca  leaf  collected 
and  consumed  in  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Pdppig  estimates  the  money  value  of 
the  yearly  produce  to  be  about  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  Prussian  dollars, 
which  at  a  shilling  a  pound,  the  price 
it  yields  to  the  grower,  would  make 
the  annual  produce  nearly  fifteen 
millions  of  pounds.  This  approxi- 
mation is  sufficient  to  show  us  its 
importance  to  the  hi^er  regions  of 
South  America,  in  an  agricultural  and 
commercial,  as  well  as  in  a  social  point 
of  view. 

Dr.  Weddell,  whose  travels  in  Boli- 
via we  noticed  in  a  recent  Number, 
infonns  us  that  the  province  of  Yon- 
gas,  in  Bolivia,  in  which  the  coca 
is  much  cultivated,  alone  produces 
9,600,000  Spanish  pounds.  The  total 
produce,  therefore,  is  probably  much 
beyond  the  fifteen  millions  of  pounds 
deduced  from  the  statement  of  Pdp- 
pig.  The  importance  of  the  plant  to 
Bolivia  is  shown  by  another  fact  st&ted 
by  Dr.  Weddell,  that  the  revenue  of 
the  state  of  Bolivia  in  1850  amounted 
to  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  francs,  of 
YfiMi  nine  hundred  thousandror  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole,  is  derived  from 


the  tax  on  coca.  Had  ho  told  us  die 
amount  of  tbe  tax  per  pound,  we 
should  have  been  able  to  approximate 
more  nearly  to  the  total  produce  of  the 
state  of  Bolivia. 

Here  we  close  for  the  present  oar 
remarks  upon  this  interesting  cbas  of 
bodies.  There  are  still  o£ers,  the 
effects  of  which  are  not  leas  surprising, 
and  which  are  indulged  in  by  large 
masses  of  men,  to  the  consideration  of 
which  we  may  hereafter  return. 

Meanwhile,  with  such  attractive  de> 
scriptions  before  him  as  the  history  of 
these  narcotics  presents,  can  we  won- 
der that  man,  whose  constant  seareh 
on  earth  is  after  happiness,  and  who, 
disappointed  here,  hopes  and  longs 
and  strives  to  fit  himself  for  happiness 
hereafler— can  we  wonder  that  he 
should  at  times  be  caught  by  the  tm- 
selly  glare  of  this  corporeal  felidtj, 
and  should  yield  himself  to  habhs 
which,  thouch  exquisitely  delightful  at 
first,  lead  him  finally  boUi  to  tor> 
ture  of  body  and  to  miseiy  of  mind ; 
that,  debilitated  by  the  excesses  to 
which  it  provokes,  he  should  anik 
more  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
a  mere  drug,  and  become  at  last  a 
slave  to  its  tempting  (eductions?  We 
are  indeed  feeble  creatures,  and  of 
little  bodily  strength,  when  a  grain  of 
haschisch  can  conquer,  or  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum  la^  us  prostrate ;  and  how 
much  weaker  m  mind,  when,  knowing 
the  evils  they  laed  us  to,  we  cannot 
resist  the  fascinating  ten^>tati(m  of 
these  msidious  drugs. 


Note. — The  writer  of  the  above^  and  the  previous  article  on  Narcoiiu,  i 
the  critics  who  have  done  him  the  honour  to  notice  his  remarks  upon  tobaeec^ 
that  he  is  himself  neither  a  smoker  nor  an  opium-eater.  To  the  kind  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  him  from  No.  195  TweU&i 
Street,  New  York,  he  bega  to  say  that  he  will  be  happy  to  receive  the  little 
volume,  containing  '*  the  results  of  American  experience  on  thjS  use  of  tobaceo^" 
and  will  endeavour  to  consider  them  with  an  unpr<gudice^  mind. 
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FROH  THE   TENTS  OF  KEDAR. 

When  rollmg  wastes  of  barren  sand 

Torment  the  exile's  eye, 
And,  howling  o'er  the  thirsty  land, 

The  furnace  blasts  go  by ; 
When  Nature  seems,  with  furious  beams, 

To  ^are  in  wrath  on  me, 
Mybreast  is  fain  to  breathe  again 

The  freshness  of  the  sea. 

When  in  the  night  awakes  the  breeze, 

I  turn,  in  feverish  sleep,  N 

And  seem  to  hear,  in  rustling  trees, 

The  murmur  of  the  deep : 
Thick  falls  the  heat,  the  transient  cheat 

But  feeds  my  misery ; 
Mine  ears  are  fain  to  hear  again 

The  language  of  the  sea. 

Unnumbered  smilings  of  the  calm 

The  billows  give  their  God, 
To  Him  goes  up  the  awful  psalm 

When  tempests  are  abroad ; 
The  ocean's  Lord  my  soul  adored 

On  childhood's  bended  knee ; 
O !  I  am  fain  to  share  again 

The  worship  of  the  sea. 


A  CONFESSION. 


When  iSrst  I  looked  upon  thy  fiice, 
O  sister  of  the  meek-eyed  Dove  I 

I  wondered  at  its  gentle  grace, 
fiut  never  thought  of  love. 

And  when  again,  in  later  days, 
Thy  simple  tale  of  grief  I  heard, 

My  heart  outwent  myUps'  weak  praise, 
But  ne'er  a  pulse  was  stirred. 

Slowly,  at  length,  the  feeling  grew, 
All  common  passions  far  above ; 

I  found  that  when  thyself  I  knew. 
To  know  thee  was  to  love. 

But  now,  when  years  have  passed,  and  these 
Have  brought  us  mutual  joy  and  pain. 

When  chfldren  gathering  round  our  knees 
Bat  closer  draw  the  diain ; 
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I  find  my  days  have  been  so  free 

From  loneliness,  despair,  or  strife. 
If  my  late  love  grew  dear  to  me. 

How  precious  is  the  wife  I 

Nor  thon  with  disappointment  hear 

A  secret  I  had  ne'er  confessed. 
Were  that  slow  trust  that  made  thee  dear 

Less  rooted  in  my  In-east 

Not  thine  the  vdn  and  wanton  look 

On  which  the  moths  of  passion  feed. 
Nor  is  thy  soul  such  trivial  book 

As  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Nor  envy  I  the  vagrant  race 

Whose  loves  as  soon  as  felt  are  gone, 
Who  wander  on  from  face  to  face 

Till  age  shall  leave  them  lone. 

The  gourd  that  in  a  night  appeared 
Next  noon  had  withered  on  the  sand ; 

The  oak  a  hundred  years  have  reared. 
For  ages  crowns  the  land. 


MOVEMENT. 


(India,  1S53.) 


Ih  the  dismal  polar  world, 
As  the  night  of  months  wears  on, 

The  ice-bound  ship,  her  white  wings  furled, 
lies  torpid,  and  alone. 

At  times  the  sailors  h^ar 

Strange  voices  of  the  night, 
And  see  the  streamers  far  and  near, 

Of  the  transient  northern  light. 

The  months  draw  on,  night  wanes, 
Slow  creeps  the  spreamng  dawn, 

A  soft  wind  stirs  the  sluml^ring  vanes, 
The  winter's  power  is  gone. 

House  awninfifs,  hoist  your  sails. 

Your  vessel  moves  at  last ; 
No  matter,  if  Atlantic  gales 

Should  snap  each  straining  mast : 

Nor  if  throu^  crashing  floes. 

Or  mountam  waves  uie  roam ; 
Through  icebergs  and  through  storm  she  goes 

To  ue  happier  skies  of  Home. 
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Hiere  is  a  land  fast  bound, 

In  chains  of  age-Ion^  ni^ht, 
Encompassed  hy  unfhalfiU  sonnd, 

And  fiilse  precarions  light 

The  ages  wear,  nicht  wanes, 

She  stirs  is  her  helpless  rest, 
Loosens  her  old  obdurate  chains, 

Sees  day  spring  from  the  wost! 

Blow  low,  or  loud,  each  breath. 

To  regions  light  and  warm ; 
Where  <»hn  is  harbinger  of  death, 

How  welcome  is  the  stoim ! 

BreHiren  I  if  slanderrons  speech 

Press  heavy  on  your  heart, 
Remember  troth  is  vast,  and  «adh 

Beholds  her  bnt  in  piurt 

And  if  to  sHen  view 

We  seem  to  slumber  yet, 
God  sees  the  work  began  by  yoB, 

And  He  will  not  forget 


THE  POET  AND  THE   FASSIONS. 

The  winds  come  forth  from  South  and  North, 
Through  the  World  they  go, 

And  divers  are  the  ends  they  work, 
And  places  where  they  blow. 

Some  howl  along  the  Polar  snows, 
Where  the  rivmg  Icebergs  roar ; 

And  some  sail  o^er  the  weltering  Sea, 
And  drive  tall  Ships  before. 

Some  breathe  on  Mills  by  thymy  downs, 
And  some,  through  Gardens  »ir. 

Steal  'mid  the  flowers,  and  moist  tree-leaves, 
And  in  young  lovers'  hair. 

And  others  waste  their  strenffth  and  life, 

On  whirling  spires  of  sano. 
Till  men  the  gathered  poison  take. 
By  Suez  or  the  Caspian  Lake, 

From  Fez  to  Samarcand. 

Oar  passions  thus  in  solitude 
Are  driven  round  and  round ; 

Unrecognised  by  learned  ears, 
They  howl  in  stony  ground. 

Time  was  the  Poet's  musb  rose, 
On  every  breeze  that  stirred : 

In  Nature's  free,  unquestioned  joy. 
He  sang  as  sings  the  bird. 
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Yon  trifler  of  the  emioiu  pipe, 

Vt^th  all  his  high-wroQ^t  art, 
May  for  a  moment  please  tlM  ear,. 

Bnt  cannot  touch  the  heart: 

In  a  night  of  fabled  mnocenoe, 

His  simple  fancies  flow, 
With  cold  fiintastic  images, 

Like  Moonlight  on  the  snow ; 

While  through  the  darkUng  wajs  of  life. 

The  earnest  crowds  grope  on, 
And,  though  they  may  not  tell  their  care* 

The  old  delight  is  gone. 

Speak  m  the  darkness  words  of  tmtb. 

Upon  the  crowded  ways. 
Oh,  Poet,  if  such  man  ^ere  be, 

Iq  these  material  days  I 

Thou  must  ignore  the  heart  no  mora. 

In  quaint  reluctant  rhymes, 
If  thou  wouldst  seek  to  cure  indeed 

The  madness  of  the  times : 

Tell  those,  like  fire  whose  souls  aspire,  ' 

That  God  himself  is  love ; 
And  that  the  Heaven  they  seek  to  reach 

Ib  round  them,  not  above : 

Tell  those  whose  self-deemed  ^drtae  bro<te 

No  intercourse  with  sin, 
God  loves  not  whited  sepukhras. 

With  rottenness  withm : 

Tell  those  who  sneer  because  their  eyes 

Embrace  not  all  His  plan, 
The  Steam-engine  does  many  things. 

But  cannot  make  a  man : 

The  accidents  of  time  and  space. 

Their  ripening  lore  may  know ; 
The  human  som  as  well  was  road. 

Two  thousand  yeais  ago : 

The  air  that  makes  the  fuinace  glow. 

O'er  flowery  meads  has  Uown, 
Man  lives  by  every  breath  of  God, 

And  not  by  bread  alone. 
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A  FEW  FACTS  OOSCEBHING   THE   TURKISH  QUBSTIOV, 


It  is  not  at  liie  point  the  Eastern 
Question  has  now  reached  tikat  we  feel 
disposed  to  go  into  a  minute  retrospect 
of  the  circumstances  that  have  brouglit 
us  to  the  brink  of  a  war,  Whose  conse- 
quences are  incalculable.  Althoup;h, 
ii  the  moment  at  which  we  write, 
everything  seems  tending  to  strife,  and 
we  listen  already  fer  the  echees  of 
«annon  from  the  Danube's  banks  and 
the  Euxine's  waters,  the  changes  in 
tiie  aspect  of  this  alarmmg  question 
have  hitherto  been  so  numerous  and 
so  rapid  m  their  succession,  that  wc 
still  refuse  to  cast  away  all  hope  of 
its  amicable  adjustment  True,  fliat 
before  these  lines  meet  the  public  eye, 
armies  may  have  been  set  in  motion, 
and  collisions  have  occurred ;  but  we 
prefer  to  believe  that  the  present  war- 
like aspect  of  iillaus  may  have  been 
exchanged  for  one  more  pacific,  and 
that  Russia,  who  would  gUuUy  recede, 
could  she  do  so  with  honour,  mav  ac- 
cept a  retractation  as  a  reason  for  a 
concession. 

What  has  brought  Europe  io  its 
present  painful  state  of  sospense  and 
anxiety  ?  The  storm  of  democratic  in- 
surrection, wbich  burst  forth  in  1848, 
and  swept  over  the  Continent,  leaving 
few  nations  unscathed,  had  scaroelv 
lulled,  when  fresh  alarm  spread  abroad, 
springmg  from  very  dlfi^rent  causes 
— ^from  the  aggression  of  a  colossal 
power  upon  a  feeble  one,  utterly  un- 
able to  cope  with  it  Upon  what  was 
this  aprression  baaed?  Its  nominal 
origin  IS  to  be  sought  in  the  most  futile 
matters  of  dispute— 4n  a  wrangle  be- 
tween rival  churches  as  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  k^,  the  repairs  of  a  cupola, 
the  right  of  entering  a  sanctuary  by  a 
side  door,  or  by  the  front  gate.  It  was 
behind  an  affected  interest  in  this 
monkish  squabble  that  Russia  masked 
deep  and  dangerous  designs. 

The  question  oi  the  Holy  Shrines 
lay  entirely  between  France  and  Rus- 
«a,  as  protectors  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches  in  Turkey.  England  looked 
on,  and  smiled  with  some  little  disdain 
at  the  sudden  religious  fervour  of  the 
neighbour  she  hi&  long  bold  for  a 
latltudinarian  in  sudi  matters.  Russia 
was  pleased  to  see  '"sr  in  this  mood» 


and  augured  well  from  it  for  the  i 

cess  of  her  plans.  For  Rus«a  had  a 
double  point  to  jsain.  One  of  her 
objects  was  the  allowing  up  of  the 
traditional  policy  that,  for  moro  tfaaa  a 
century,  has  impelled  her  southwardsi 
in  the  direction  «f  Hiose  Bardanelles 
whiiii  the  Emperor  Alexander  called 
<me  of  the  doors  of  his  lumse.  Her 
second  aim  was  the  downfall  of  the 
present  ooeupsnt  of  flie  throne  of 
France. 

An  ill-founded  &be1ief  in  the  posp 
sibility  of  any  sincere  and  durable 
alliance  between  England  on  the  ood 
hand,  and  Fnmoe,  under  her  tiresraft 
ruler,  upon  the  other,  has  haa  much 
to  do  with  the  Czar's  attack  apott 
Turkey.  Itvdll  be  remembered  thai 
liie  awp  d'iUU  of  Peeember  1861  was 
wannly  approved  by  the  Russisii  em- 
peror. He  looked  upon  it,  9&  (fid 
many  in  this  and  m  other  eonntriesi 
who  neitiier  profess  nor  feel  attadi- 
ment  to  de^)otiam,  as  an  immense 
service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  order 
m  Eup(^.  France  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  absolutism,  or  horrible 
and  contagious  aaavchy,  were  the  only 
alternatives  left  her.  ^he  had  overset 
or  trampled  upon  eveiy  liberal,  mode- 
rate, and  constitutbnal  government 
she  had  ever  had.  She  had  proved 
herself  unfit  for  tiiem;  devoid  of  that 
invaluable  species  of  patience  whksh 
enables  a  nation  to  endure  small  evils 
rather  than  ruie(h  upon  great  ones,  and 
Co  seek  gradual  reforms  by  peaceable 
means,  instead  of  insiating  npon  them 
suddenly  and  violently.  She  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  with  the  lesser 
of  the  two  enls,  to  one  of  which  she 
was  evidently  and  inevitably  speeding; 
The  hour  came,  and  the  man.  The 
last  shred  of  liberty's  flag  was  blown 
away,  and  turbulent  France  had  found 
her  master.  When  this  extraordinaiy 
event  occurred,  it  was  ri^t,  peifaaps. 
for  the  friends  of  constitational  govern- 
ment,  and  of  the  natural  si^ts  of 
civilised  nations,  to  potest,  m  the 
name  of  a  great  pnndple,  against 
the  est^liahuMnt  of  despotism.  But 
such  protests  were  too  often  reiterated, 
sad  too  virulently  and  offensively 
worded,  by  the  only  lesUy  free  press 
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remaihmg^  in  Eon^w,  to  prodoce  prac- 
tical good.  On  the  contrary,  tfaey 
£d  much  harm.  The  persevering  and 
rancorous  manner  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  English  journals  assailed 
the  sovereign  whom  they  diose  to 
stigmaftise  as  a  reckless  adventurer, 
but  who  has  proved  himself  a  man  of 
commanding  alnlity  and  rare  energ]^ — 
and  who  nmy  possibly  yet  show  mm- 
•elf  a  truer  friend  to  France  than 
some  who  have  made  patriotism  their 
war-«ry,  whilst  their  own  advantage 
was  ^eir  object — was  well  calculated 
to  spread  the  belief  that  stoadfut  al- 
liance and  cordial  co-operation,  for  the 
attainment  of  <rmrend,  were  impossible 
between  Great  Joritaia  and  France  un- 
der Ni^>oteon  III.  There  is  no  doubt 
ttiat'this  was  the  nnwessbn  made  upon 
the  mmd  oi  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
wfao^  in  common  with  more  than  one 
great  statesman  in  other  countries, 
looked  favourably  upon  the  new  order 
^  tlungs,  as  that  best  calculated  to 
retrieve  IVance  from  the  slough  into 
which  she  had  sunk,  and,  at  tl^  same 
thne,  to  quett  and  daunt  the  revolu^ 
tionary  spirit  throughout  Europe.  But 
past  dangers  are  qmekly  forgotten.  Tn 
proportion  as  the  penis  Knrope  had 
run  from  the  democratic  party  grew 
Cednt  and  &inter  in  the  distance,  and^ 
as  the  probability  rapidly  increased 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Emphe  in 
France,  the  Czar  became  less  and  less 
well-deposed  towards  the  nephew  of 
the  man  whose  memory  Russia  has 
certainly  no  reason  to  cherish.  Per- 
haps recoMcctiotts  of  his  youth  rose  up 
before  hnnr— the  many  reverses  of  the 
Russian  arms,  the  flames  of  Moscow, 
the  blood  and  treasure  his  country  had 
been  compelled  to  lavish  to  stem  one 
mai^s  anmition.  The  terms  in  which 
he  accredited  his  ambassador  to  the 
new  Emperor  of  the  French  sufficiently 
betrayed  the  great  diminution  of  the 
good-wfll  with  wfakih  he  had  for  a  time 
rewded  the  government  of  Loui»  Na- 
poieon. 

The  prevalent  feeding  m  Europe, 
when  Napoleon  IH  was  proclaimed^ 
was,  that  the  dajrs  of  his  empire  were 
■umbered,  that  hi»  power  was  doomed 
to  speedy  extinction.  In  war,  many 
declared,  ky  his  sole  prospect  and 
probability  o(  its  retention.  He  rested 
upon  bayonets ;  his  name  was  Napo- 
lB0tt»  aggression  and  glory  must  coiw 


stftute  his  sole  tenure  of  the  place  be 
had  usurped.  He  must  fig^  or  &L 
Two  years  have  elapaed,  and  sb  t^ 
there  is  no  prospect  of  these  predie- 
tions  beings  verified.  War  there  my 
be — we  are  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  it— 
but  certainly  it  will  not  have  beea 
brought  on  or  sought  by  the  Frendi 
emperor,  who  has  ^lown  a  wise  and 
earnest  desire  to  avoid  it,  and  who, » 
far  as  he  is  to  be  judged  from  his  con- 
duct hitherto,  has  a  letter  right  to  the 
title  of  the  '^Napoleon  of  Peace"  thiB 
the  citizenrldi^  upon  whom  it  was  ao 
fulsomely  bestowed.  The  war  tliit 
is  regretfully  anticipated,  but  n^iich 
we  still  hope  may  be  averted,  will 
have  been  forced  upon  France,  and 
instead  of  being  waged,  as  alaimi^ 
have  predicted  that  the  first  war  m 
which  France  should  engage  woald 
assuredly  be,  in  the  British  Channel 
and  on  English  ground,,  it  will  present 
the  novel  spectacle  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish fleets  combined  under  the  ordos 
of  an  English  admiral,  and  of  British 
troops  marshalled  for  action  at  the 
command  of  a  French  general. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  aaw 
that  the  empire  consolidated  itself  in 
FVance— that  Napoleon  DL,  far  from 
seeking'  occasions  of  strife  or  ioTa- 
sion/bosied  himself  in  condHating 
opponent  parties,  in  improving  h» 
capital,  in  devising  employment  for  the 
necessitous  classes  of  his  subjects,  in 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  good  opinion 
of  powers  but  little  disposed  to  think 
well  of  him — he  meditated  upon  the 
best  means  of  urging  him  to  some 
rash  steps  which  would  bring  about 
his  downfall  and  a  Bourbon  reston^ 
tion.  He  reckoned  on  having  all  Eu- 
rope with  him  against  the  usarper; 
and,  if  he  counted  England  in  the  uev 
coalition,  or  at  least  calculated  on  her 
standing  aloof  from  France,  how  can 
we  wonder  at  it,  when,  d&y  after  dar» 
he  saw  the  English  press  heaping  iosiut 
anil  contumely  upon  the  Emperor  of 
the  French-^and,  by  inevitable  impii- 
cation,  upon  the  people  he  ruled— and 
when  Whig  statesmen  so  fiir  ibigot 
their  discretion  as  puUidy  to  express 
their  aversion  to  the  government  France 
had  accepted — their  contempt  for  the 
French  themselves  ? 

in  accordance  with  a  skilfully  com- 
bined plaBy  and  taking  as  a  double 
pretext  the  war  Turkey  was  wag^ 
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agunst  the  Monten^nms  aod  the 
question  oi  the  Holy  Shriaes,  the  Czar 
'sent  Prince  Mensdukoff  to  Constanti- 
nople, charged  to  insist,  in  no  mild  or 
measured  terms,  upon  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  both  those  aflbirs.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  before  the 
Prince's  arrival.  Prince  Leininffen, 
dieting  on  behalf  of  Austria — and  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  a  more  moderate 
and  conciliatory  spirit  than  might  have 
been  expected  m  the  envoy  of  a  power 
embittered,  as  Aus^ia  was,  against 
Turkey,  by  the  latter's  protection  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees — had  brought  the 
Montenegro  question  to  a  satisfactoiy 
conclusion.  Thus  the  most  important 
of  the  two  ostensible  motives  for  the 
Menschikoff  mission  had  disappeared 
That  which  remained — the  question  of 
^e  Holy  Places — had  seemed,  but  a 
few  weeks  previously,  to  be  all  but  set- 
tled; and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  a  very 
insufiicient  cause  for  so  pompous  and 
oxtraordinary  an  embassy.  Upon  it, 
however.  Prince  Menschikoff  com- 
menced negotiations— his  peremptory 
tone,  and  tiie  arrogance  of  his  style, 
being  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  to  be  discussed. 
Had  the  Muscovite  Minister  of  Marine 
been  sent  as  his  master's  delegate  to 
some  petty  tributary,  whose  power  de- 
pendea  on  his  nod,  he  could  hardly 
have  assumed  a  more  trenchant  tone, 
or  have  demeaned  himself  with  greater 
insolence.  The  French  government, 
upon  this  occasion  more  vigilant  than 
our  own,  q)pear8  at  once  to  have  de- 
tected an  ulterior  object  in  this  mis- 
sion, and  in  the  concurrent  naval  and 
military  display  at  SebastopoL  A 
French  fleet  showed  itself  in  the 
waters  of  Sdamis.  This  step  the 
Aberdeen  cabinet,  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it — ^for  it  was  reported  that  at 
least  one  of  its  members  was  more 
clear-sighted  than  his  colleagues—- 
blamed  as  precipitate  and  uncalled- 
for  ;  and  our  ambassador  at  Paris  was 
understood  to  have  intimated,  in  a 
non-official  manner,  to  M.  Drouyn  de 
THuys,  his  government's  regret  at  a 
proceeding  that  might  rouse  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  Czar,  and  that  was, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  prema- 
ture. 

An  extraordinary  blindness  as  to 
Russia's  real  views,  and  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question  at  issue,  afliicted, 


at  that  period  of  the  questton,  tha 
Aberdeen  cabinet  and  all  oonnectod 
with  them.  The  Premier  eould  not 
credit  any  haim  of  Russia,  nor  make 
up  his  mind  to  look  kindly  or  trustfully 
upon  the  government  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. Lord  Clarendon  saw  throu£^ 
the  specUicles  of  his  chie£  The  ob- 
stinate convictions  of  the  compoeita 
cabinet  communicated  themselves  to 
its  agents.  Admiral  Dundas— whom 
Colonel  Rose,  then  charge  d'affaires 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  absence  o£ 
the  ambassador,  sent  to,  at  the  request 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  to  urge  the  pro- 
priety of  his  exhibiting  his  pennant  at 
some  point  rather  nearer  to  the  D|iidfr> 
nelles  than  Malta — ^thought  the  move- 
ment unnecessaiy.  Colonel  Rose  was 
afterwards  removed  from  Constan1i> 
no{de,  and  one  of  Lord  Stratford's  firrt 
acts,  on  his  return  to  the  post  whence 
his  prolonged  absence,  at  such  a  time^ 
was  a  gross  impropriety,  was  to  write 
to  his  government  that  there  was  every 
peason  to  expect  that  the  questions 
pending  would  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory termination.  Tms  Lord  Chir- 
endon  stated  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  26tti  of  April,  and  at 
the  same  time,  gave  the  most  satiafiuv 
tory  and  positive  assurances  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  af&iirs  in  the  East 
*^  As  regards  Turkey,"  thus  did  he  con- 
clude his  speech,  *'  there  was  no  danger 
of  ike  peace  cf  Eurooe  being  disturSedt 
nor  any  prospect  of  we  unammity  which 
prevailed  between  this  country  and  the 
other  great  powers  cf  EuropCy  astoAe 
necessity  cf  mainiainvng  the  inltgriUf 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire^ 
being  interruptedr  It  was  not  unna- 
tural, the  noble  Secretary  admitted, 
in  another  part  of  his  speech,  ^  that 
Colonel  Rose,  not  being  cognisant  of  the 
information  possessed  by  her  Mcfestifs 
govemmenty  should  participate  m  the 
alarm  which  was,  in  the  firet  instance, 
caused  by  Prince  Menschikoff 's  arriv- 
al.'' The  information  of  her  Majesty's 
government  seems  to  have  been  worth 
about  as  much  as  their  penetratioa, 
the  sole  difference  being  that  the  inef- 
ficiency of  their  agents,  or  the  cBscre- 
tion  of  the  Czar's,  might  be  the  cause 
of  the  badness  of  the  fonner,  ^Kiiilst 
none  but  themselves  were  responsible 
for  the  obtuseness  of  the  latter.  Upon 
the  5th  of  May,  just  ten  days  ofber  the 
Foreign  Secretiury's  speech,  the  Frendi 
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and  Engtiflh  ambossadcHV  at  Constan- 
tinople were  made  officially  aeqnainted 
with  the  real  olnect  of  ^  Menachikofr 
Busaion.  The  Czar  demanded  the  pro- 
tectorate over  four-fifths  of  the  Euro- 
pean subjects  of  the  Porto,  over  the 
twelve  nitlions  of  Greek  Christifins 
eontained  in  the  domimons  of  the  Sul- 
tan, who  would  thus,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  become  the  vassal  of  Russia. 
Confidentml  conmiumcations,  Prince 
Menachikoff  reminded  the  Turkish 
■dmster  of  Foreign  Affiiirsj^^iad  already 
been  made  to  the  Porte  of  the  tenoi 
of  this  outrageous  demand.  It  has 
Bot  been  ascertained  how  long  pre- 
viously to  the  official  note  the  private 
mtimation  had  been  conve^red ;  but  it 
Is  quite  dear  that  the  feet  of  its  convey- 
ance was  not  comprised  in  *^the  infor- 
mation possessed  by  her  Mi^sty's 
Governments^  on  the  26th  of  April. 

The  Czar's  real  ol^ect  might  liave 
been  yet  longer  in  revealing  itself,  but 
for  the  skilful  and  deciaed  course 
adopted  hy  the  French  government. 
The  English  and  French  press — ^with 
atmest  the  sole  exception  of  the  Times, 
which,  in  unusual  opposition  to  the 
puUie  voice,  and  disregarding  the 
warnings  contained  in  its  own  pub- 
lished correspondence,  stfll  perstated  in 
sharing  Lord  Aberdeen's  views,  and  in 
maintaining  the  question  of  the  Holy 
Shrines  to  be  the  only  one  at  issue- 
had,  for  some  time  past,  loudly  de- 
nounced the  intentions  of  Russia.  But 
nothing  could  move  Lord  Aberdeen. 
He  remained  the  personification  of 
stubborn  stolidity.  The  whole  ques- 
tion, for  him,  was  centred  in  a  few  an- 
cient and  sacred  buildings  at  Jerusa- 
lem. His  pretended  convictions  were 
powerfully  influenced  by  his  repug- 
aance  to  anything  like  cordial  com^ 
bined  action  with  the  government  of 
Napoleon  III.  His  political  friends  on 
the  other  side  the  Channel  rejoiced  at 
his  tenacious  and  wilful  shortsighted- 
ness. Thanks  to  it,  the  usurper  was 
about  to  imd  himself  m  isolated  op- 
position to  a  European  coalition.  Hjs 
downfall  was  deciaed  upon.  England 
would  stand  aloof;  never — and  of  this 
the  Orleanist  and  legitimate  partisans 
had  private  and  positive  assurances 
firom  persons  professing  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  Lord  Aberdeen — would  there 
be  any  real  and  durable  alliance  with 
France  under  the  imperial  regime.  The 


French  government  felt  that  its  pos- 
tion  was  becoming  an  uneasv  (oe, 
and,  with  great  judgment,  reaolved  to 
bmig  matters  to  a  crisis.  ftsamlM- 
sador  at  Constantinople — wbeie  d» 
question  of  the  Holy  Places  was  Ihn 
being  discussed  by  the  ministen  of 
Russia,  France,  and  Turkey— »- 
ceived  instructlona  to  yield  so  far  » 
to  bring  about  a  prompt  settfemest 
This  was  giving  rope  to  Russia.  Hie 
difficulties  abo^  the  shrines  oace  re- 
moved. Prince  Menschftoff  had,  for 
«ole  alternative,  to  declare  himseif 
satisfied,  and  take  his  departure,  or 
to  produce  what  remained  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  official  bag.  Thb  wis  tbe 
project  of  the  famous  stned  or  eoii- 
vention,  that  was  to  annihilate  tbe 
independence  of  tiie  Porte  by  giving 
the  Czar  authority  over  four-fifB^  of 
its  European  suqecta,  and  a  pretext 
for  constant  interference  in  its  mter- 
nal  affiurs.  The  verbal  note  of  the 
19th  April  had  already  conveyed  a 
pretty  plain  hint,  that  refusal  d  com- 
pliance with  the  Czai^s  demands 
would  be  the  signal  for  stringent 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Rasaiai 
envoy. 

From  the  date  of  the  6th  May,  tJ» 
Turkbh  question  may  be  said  to  have 
been  placed  upon  its  proper  lam. 
Henceforward  the  ease  was  deir; 
none  could  any  longer  maintain  tbit 
tibe  settlement  of  a  dispute  about  a 
silver  star  and  a  church  key,  about  the 
cave  of  Gethsemane  and  ^  gaideD 
of  Bethlehem,  was  the  sole  and  simple 
object  of  MensehikofTs  miesioQ,  of 
the  review  of  naval  and  military  ar- 
maments that  had  preceded  it,  and 
of  his  menacing  and  offenaive  notes 
and  deportment  to  the  Turkiab  gOT- 
emment.  The  point  at  vdiich  the 
<uspute  has  now  arrived,  and  the  long 
discussion  it  has  undergone  in  the 
public  press,  renders  it  unneceseaiy 
for  us  to  do  more  than  briefly  note 
the  events  that  have  amce  rapidlj' 
succeeded  each  other.  The  Sultan 
persisting  in  his  very  natural  rciusal 
to  abdicate  the  better  half  of  bs& 
severe^  rights,  upon  the  18tb  of 
May  Prince  Menschikoff  broke  off 
official  communications,  and  em- 
barked with  the  whole  legation  on 
board  a  Russian  man-of-^war.  On 
the  21st  he  quitted  Constantinople. 
One  more  effort  was  made  by  Eoa- 
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A  to  induce  Hie  Porte  to  bend 
to  her  will.  A  letter  from  Count 
Neeaelrode  to  the  Crrand  Vizier  re- 
newed, with  no  better  enooesB,  ibe 
d«nand  that  had  abeady  been  re- 
jeeted  "Hie  French  and  English 
fleets  moored  in  Besika  Bay,  the 
Russian  troops  liaving  previously 
croeeed  the  Pmth  and  occupied  the 
Danulxan  provinces.  Bimnltaneously 
with  this  act  of  invasion^  the  Czars 

remment  protested  their  respect 
the  inte|iity  and  independence  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  If  they  occu- 
pied two  of  its  provinces,  it  was 
merely  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of 
conditions  annulling  the  very  inde- 
pendence they  proressed  to  respect 
The  entrance  of  the  troops  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  war, 
and  the  position  guaranteed  by  treaty 
to  Moldavia  and  Walladua  would  be 
in  no  way  altered  by  it  Notwith- 
standing tnis  assurance,  the  hospodars 
were  soon  afterwards  ordered  to  notify 
to  the  Porte  that  they  broke  off  aU 
intercourse  with  it  and  should  no 
longer  pa^rit  tribute.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  singular  mode  of  respecting 
the  statu  quo  of  the  principalities. 

Convinced  at  last,  by  Russia's  acts, 
of  those  ulterior  views  it  had  so  long 
reftused  to  credit,  the  Aberdeen  minis- 
try applied  itself,  in  concert  with 
France,  to  endeavour  amicably  to 
terminate  the  untoward  affair,  which 
a  little  penetration  or  sincerity  on  its 
port  might  never  have  allowed  to 
assume  such  alanning  proportions. 
Although  the  conduct  of  Russia  was 
a  manifest  violation  of  the  treaties 
of  Adrianople  and  Balta  liman,  her 
strange  declaration  that  the  armed 
occupation  of  two  Turkish  provinces 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  act  of 
war  was  allowed  to  pass  current, 
and  negotiations  were  commenced — a 
circular  of  Count  Nesselrode's  having 
previously  been  replied  to  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  England, 
in  terms  proving  their  unity  of  ac- 
tion and  their  resolution  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Austria,  who  had  long  stood  unde- 
cided, offered  her  intervention  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte.  It  was 
accepted.  A  project  of  agreement 
drawn  up  at  Paris,  was  submitted  at 
Vienna  to  the  conference  composed 
of    the    ambassadors    of    England, 


France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Rus- 
sian influence  at  Beriin,  and  close 
family  alliance,  had  kept  the  last- 
named  power  aloof  from  &e  conten- 
tion, in  like  manner  as  recent  obliga- 
tions had  long  restrained  the  young 
Fraqcis  Josei£  from  even  intimating 
his  dissatisfaction  with  a  policy  of 
Bfifgression  whose  development  no 
European  power  has  more  cause  than 
Austria  to  apprehend  and  deprecate. 
The  French  note,  after  undergoing  at 
Vienna  some  sligfat  and  unimportont 
alterations,  was  at  once  accepted  by 
the  Emperor.  The  text  of  this  note 
has  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  yet  tran- 
spired. But  the  Emperor's  prompt- 
ness was  suspicious.  IKs  aoceptanoe 
was  contingent  on  the  Porte's  agree- 
ing to  the  note  without  modification, 
and  this  the  Porte  refused  to  do.  For 
a  moment  the  Turkish  government 
waa  blamed,  until  it  became  known 
that  the  interpretation  put  by  Russia 
upon  the  Vienna  note,  was  such  as 
would  have  enabled  her  to  act  upon 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the 
convention  proposed  to  the  Sultan  by 
Prince  Menschikoff,  to  the  acceptance 
of  which  she  therefore  eon^dered  it 
virtually  tantamount  Thus  were  ihe 
efforts  of  diplomacv  once  more  fit». 
trated,  and  the  whole  question  thrown 
completely  open. 

The  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has,  upon 
so  many  occasions,  given  proof,  his  un- 
ceasing efforts  for  the  miprovement 
of  his  subjects'  moral  and  physical 
state,  and  the  many  high  q^^^ 
none  can  deny  him  to  possess,  com- 
mand admiration,  and  augment  our 
regret  that  he  should  have  placed 
himself  in  a  position  from  which  he 
can  extricate  himself  only  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  dignity  and  prestige,  or  by 
plunging  Europe  into  war.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  the  state  of  Turkey  is  not 
a  very  edifying  spectacle  for  Chris- 
tendom. Under  no  circumstances  can 
it  be  a  pleasing  sight  to  behold  Chris- 
tians subject^  to  Mahometan  rule, 
even  though  that  be  exercised  mildly, 
and  a  disposition  shown  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  But,  although  com- 
monly assumed,  it  is  bv  no  means 
proved  that  the  general  TCcling  of  the 
Greek  Christians  m  Turkey  is  in 
favour  of  their  transfer  to  the  Czar. 
Their  dream  is   of  the    re-establish- 
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meat  of  their  natioiMlity,  of  an  in- 
dependent Byzantine  empire,  a  pro- 
ject often  mooted,  and  ae  often  pro- 
Bonnced  tlieoretical  and  impractieable. 
FaOmg  to  obtain  tkU,  they  naturally 
aak  thenuehrea  whether  tbey  woold  m 
better  off  nnder  Rnaaian  than  under 
Turkiab  away.  A  few  yeara  ago, 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  aa  to 
the  reply,  but  since  then  their  condi- 
tion haa  greatly  improved;  and  the 
preeent  ahmn  of  the  Porte,  which  has 
alpeady,  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
given  birth  to  firman  aftcc  firmao, 
conferring  new  privilegea  and  im- 
munities UMo  its  Christian  subjects- 
will  stimnmte  the  Sultan's  govern- 
ment speedily  to  grant  all  thow  con- 
eeaaiona  that  the  Greeks  may  fairly 
daim,  and  which  their  overwhelming 
numerical  majority,  backed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  England  and  France,  must 
secure  theur  ultimately  obtaining. 
Thia  ia  not  the  moment,  however,  to 
ffo  into  these  considerations,  or  into 
3ie  minute  exammation  of  the  atate 
of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  which  at 
another  time  may  be  interesting  to 
institnte.  The  news  of  the  Uat  few 
days  have  compressed  the  question, 
for  the  pieaent,  withm  much  narrower 
fimita.  Whatever  emandpation^there 
may  be  in  atore  for  the  Quistiims  of 
Turkey — ^whether  in  the  form  of  in- 
dependence or  of  partition  amongst 
Christian  powers — ^it  must  not  proc^ 
from  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  any 
one  potentate.  It  must  be  matter  of 
aceora  between  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  and  such  accord  may  be  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at.  If  treaties  are 
to  be  treated  aa  waate  paper,  and  in- 
ternational law  set  at  noueht,  we  sink 
at  once  into  politk»il  barWism,  and 
eetablish,  by  a  most  perilous  pre- 
cedent, the  law  of  the  strongest  to  be 
the  only  one  that  govema  us. 

The  conduct  of  Turkey,  tiironghout 
the  whole  of  this  unpleasant  aflbir, 
oannot  in  any  respect  be  justly  blamed. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  Question  of 
the  Holy  Shrines,  in  whicn  she  her- 
self had  no  interest,  she  displayed 
great  patience,  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  conciliate  and  please  both  of  the 
powers  that  claimed — the  one  on  the 
strength  of  treaties,  the  other  by  no 
other  rig^t  than  that  of  ita  influence 
and  community  of  faith  with  twelve 
milUona  of  Turkish  anbjectfr— to  m- 


terfere  m  llw  gppropfMiiioa  of  Ami 
aaered  relicB.  The  chaigw  tf  U 
fitttb  and  braacfa  of  engiguiua 
brought  againat  her  by  Raasia  misi 
ua  of  those  brought  by  the  wolf  agvMt 
the  aheepthat  drank  at  the  aM 
biook.  When  Prmce  Menadhikflffi 
departore,  and  the  formidable  pnpv- 
ations  that  Raasia  had  been  laakii^ 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  jm, 
compelled  her,  aa  a  meaanre  (tf  ft» 
conmionest  prudenoe,  actively  to  am, 
she  did  it  quietly  and  nnostentatknaij, 
and  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to 
keep  down  the  fanatiral  ^arit  of  tbe 
Asiatics  ahe  aommoned  to  the  defiene 
of  her  European  tenitory.  The  ooIt 
miatake  the  Porte  may  be  tbov^  \» 
have  made  in  the  wfade  afiUr,  is  ^ 
it  did  not  at  onee  aeeept  the  Yieini 
note.  It  would  then  have  been  id  ^ 
handa  and  under  the  protection  of  Ihe 
honour  of  the  Four  Powers  who  dret 
it  up»  and  who  certainly  coakl  not 
have  accepted  the  Czar^  inteqnti> 
tion,  nor  have  auflfered  him  te  id 
upon  it  The  eonferenee  was  not 
held  to  compel  Turkey  to  yidd  eraf- 
thinff  to  Ruesia,  bat  to  pare  down  tbe 
exorbitance  of  the  latter  power's  d6> 
manda.  Here,  again,  however,  the 
Sultan's  government  was  not  free  to 
act  aa  it  choae.  The  fyiatieisDi  of 
the  Muaaulmanawaa  folly  rooaed;  ad 
a  fnrioua  inaurrection,  the  Snitin's 
deposition  and  death,  and  maasaeree  of 
Christians,  were  perhi^  only  to  be 
averted  by  the  rejection  of  the  note, 
aa  these  since  have  been  <M>ly  bj  t 
declaration  of  war.  Thia  was  made 
on  the  9th  of  October,  and  mnch 
speculation  is  already  afloat  as  to  the 
prospects  and  probaoilitiea  of  a  eim- 
naign,  whksh  we  still  trust  mav  be 
hrou^t  to  a  close  before  it  has  been 
commenced  by  anything  more  ioaport- 
ant  than  outpost  skirmishes.  Frooi 
its  vwy  commencement,  this  Eaeten 
question  has  abounded  in  curious  aod 
contradKtory  positions.  Thus  Tmtef 
waits  until  October  to  declare  a  m 
which  Russia  has  actually  commeneed 
nearly  four  months  previously,  bj^ 
takiiu?  armed  possession  of  a  part  of 
the  Sultan's  territory.  Her  deebia^ 
tion  of  war  ia  a  mere  acquieseraoe  ii 
the  attitude  her  adversary  haa  alresdj 
imposed  upon  her.  Another  odd  cir- 
cumstance la  that,  as  Russia  is  not  likely 
to  eroaa  the  Danube  at  thia  season  A 
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the  year,  bat  will  more  probably  con- 
tent herself  with  remaining  quietly  m 
the  fwincipalities,  and  there  establish- 
ing her  influence  and  organising  her 
aimunistration,  the  Turks,  instead  of 
standing  on  the  defensive,  must,  if 
they  wish  to  do  an3rthmg,  move  for- 
ward to  seek  the  invader.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  will  remain 
in  quiet  observation  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  stream,  unless  indeed  the  fana- 
tical ardour  of  the  Moslem  troops 
compels  their  chiefs  to  lead  them 
across  it — certainly  a  hazardous  en- 
terprise at  this  season,  and  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior, 
we  suspect,  in  discipline,  although 
perhaps  neither  in  courage  nor  in 
numbers.  The  line  of  the  Danube  is 
a  long  one,  however,  and,  with  the 
forces  the  Czar  had,  up  to  the  last 
accounts,  in  the  provinces,  it  mi^ht 
be  very  difficult  to  prevent  a  Turkish 
carps  d^armke  from  crossing  at  some 
unguarded  spot^ 

The  Turkish  army,  according  to  the 
most  reliaUe  accounts  that  can  be 
obtained,  consists  of  about  160,000 
men,  but  a  firesh  levy  of  a  like  num- 
ber has  just  been  ordered ;  and,  as  far 
as  numbers  go,  Turkey  has  vast  re- 
sources in  her  fierce  Asiatic  popula- 
tion. Independently  of  her  regular 
anny,  various  provinces,  which  do  not 
furnish  soldiers  in  peace  time,  are 
bound  to  do  so  when  war  breaks  out 
Servia,  Bosnia,  Upper  Albania,  Egypt, 
Tripoli,  Timis,  are  amongst  them. 
Egypt  has  already  despatch^  her  ten 
thousand.  The  editor  of  the  French 
JawmaL  de  Constantinople,  M.  Nogu^s, 
affirmed  about  four  months  ago,  m 
his  newspaper,  that  in  a  genend  war, 
where  important  objects  were  at  stake, 
the  Sultan,  as  chief  of  the  Mahometan 
faith,  could  rally  round  hiA  banner  a 
million  of  anned  men,  ardent  in  his 
cause,  and  eager  to  fight  Before 
taxing  this  estimate  with  exaggera- 
tion, we  must  remember  how  easy  it 
is  to  rouse  the  fimaticism  of  the  Asia- 
tic Turks.  The  auxiliary  contingents 
supplied  by  the  European  and  African 
provinces  enumerated  above,  are  esti- 
mated, by  another  authority,  to  amount 
to  110,000  men.  The  redif,  or  reserve, 
which  is  what  the  Sultan  has  just 
called  out,  consists  of  soldiers  who, 
having  served  for  the  prescribed  term 
of  six  years,  obtain  their  discharge. 


For  seven  years  from  its  date,  they 
are  on  the  strength  of  the  reserve, 
whose  skeleton  is  kept  up,  whose 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
are  paid,  and  which  is  mustered  at 
intervals,  like  our  yeomanry  and  mili- 
tia, to  renew  the  habit  of  drill  and 
discipline.  Thus  this  reserve  forms  a 
second  army,  which  a  very  short  time 
would  render  as  efficient  as  the  first 
Tartars,  Cossacks  from  the  lakes  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  other  irregulars,  are 
counted  at  about  60,000.  By  adding 
all  these  figures  together  we  arrive  at 
a  total  of  upwards  of  450,000  men. 
We  do  not,  by  the  exhibition  of  these 
formidable  numbers,  mean  to  imply 
a  belief  that  Turkey,  left  to  her  own 
resources,  could  make  head  against 
Russia,  but  all  the  evidence  we  have 
collected  induces  us  to  believe  that 
the  Czar's  armies  would  have  some 
trouble  and  sharp  fighting  before  get- 
ting to  Constantinople. 

A  French  writer,  apparently  mfli- 
tary,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
ground,  sketched,  a  few  days  ago,  in 
a  Paris  paper,  the  UniverSy  the  various 
routes  the  Russians  might  follow,  sup- 
posing them  across  the  Danube ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  upon  the  map 
the  track  he  assigns  to  the  invaders. 
The  Danube  crossed,  the  Balkan  is 
the  next  obstacle,  and  affords  excel- 
lent positions  to  a  defensive  army. 
There  are  three  roads  by  which  the 
passage  of  this  mountain  may  be  at- 
tempted, and  all  three  are  parallel  to 
the  west  coast  of  the  Black  S^ 
"whence,"  says  the  writer  quoted, 
"  tlie  Russian  army  m^ht  be  supplied 
and  supported  by  its  fleet,  if  England 
and  France  did  not  oppose  it.  The 
capture  of  the  port  of  Varna  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  Russia."  Not 
only  advantageous,  but  indispensable. 
The  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
extremely  perilous  for  lar^e  sailing 
vessels  (of  which  the  Turkish  fleet  in 
those  waters  is  chiefly  composed), 
owing  to  constant  and  capricious 
changes  in  the  wind,  whkh  often 
chops  suddenly  round  and  rises  mto 
tremendous  hurricanes.  As  refuge 
from  these,  Varna  is  the  only  port  on 
the  Turkish-European  shore  capable 
of  receiving  large  vessels.  But  Vania 
is  an  exceedingly  strong  place;  the 
Turkish  artillery  practice,  thanks  to 
Prussian  instnictors,  is  equal  to  any 
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in  Europe;  and  as  an  example  of  liie 
manner  m  which  Toriia — ^fallen  though 
their  empire  be,  and  extingniahed  their 
gloiy — ^will  fight  when  well  com- 
manded, it  IS  not  nninterosting  to 
refer  to  an  account  of  the  laat  aiege 
of  Varna. 

"The  importaot  fortrees  of  Varna,  on 
the  Black  Sea"  (says  M.  Ponjotdat,  in  hie 
Hutoire  de  CoruianiinopUi*),  "capitu- 
lated on  the  10th  October,  1828,  after  a 
murderous  siege  of  forty  days'  duration. 
,The  Rupsian  loss  "was  Yer^  heavy.  Yua- 
8uf  Pasha,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Otto- 
man arin}^  went  over,  with  arms  and 
baffga^e,  to  the  Muscovite  camp.  This 
defection,  purchased,  it  was  said,  by 
Russian  gold,  was  the  signal  of  Varna  s 
fall.  What  is  certain  is,  that  that  gene- 
ral retired  into  Russia,  where  he  Ived 
in  disgraceful  spendour,  although  Mah- 
moud  II.  had  confiscated  all  bis  posses- 
•ions  in  Turkey.  If  Yussuf  Pasha^s  con- 
duct was  that  of  a  traitor,  that  of  Izzet 
Mehemet,  governor  of  Varna,  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  Several 
times  summoned  to  surrender,  his  inva- 
riable reply  was,  that  he  would  never 
ask  pardon  of  the  Giaours.  He  fought 
like  a  gallant  soldier  to  the  very  last 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  publicly  eulogised 
his  courage,  and,  unwilling  to  expose 
Varna  to  the  horrors  of  capture  by  as- 
sault, he  proposed  to  him  to  quit  the 
town  with  the  honours  of  war.  Izzet 
Mehemet,  who  had  but  three  hundred 
men  left  with  him,  accepted  the  offer. 
To  recomi)ense  his  brilliant  behaviour, 
Mahmoua  named  him  Grand  Vizier." 

So  that  it  will  not  do  to  reckon  too 
much  on  the  speedr  capture  of  Varna, 
even  in  the  improoable  case  that  the 
English  and  French  fleets  allowed  the 
Russians  to  come  out  of  Sebastopol. 
Its  possession,  however,  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  the  invaders'  land  opera^ 
tions.  Supposing  a  first  battle  to  be 
fought  and  won  by  the  Russians  on 
the  line  of  the  Danube,  the  second,  it 
is  thought  probable,  would  occur  near 
ShnmUi,  which  is  considered  the  key 
of  the  Balkan,  and  must,  of  course,  be 
taken.  Omar  Pasha,  it  is  said,  has 
considerably  strengthened  its  forttfica^ 
tions,  as  well  as  those  of  Rustchuk 
on  the  Danube.  ^  Shum W  says  the 
writer  in  the  Univers,  **  stands  in  a 
basin,  between  two  abrupt  peaks.  A 
■tream,  the  Tekie,  deep  sunk  between 


its  banks,  coTors  the  ptoee  on  two 
aides.  Bnt  it  is  approachable  by 
artillery,  especially  by  the  ade  of 
Yenibazar  Peast  by  north),  where 
there  is  a  level  and  naked  jdaleaiL 
Shumla,  surrounded  by  walls  flanked 
by  square  towers,  is  the  centre  of  a 
great  intrenched  camp,  defended  by 
earthen  redoubts  and  deep  ditchea. 
Between  Shumla  and  the  Danube, 
most  of  the  villages  are  palisaded. 
Shumla  fallen  and  Pravadi  taken,  liie 
Balkan  would  be  open :  the  trenehes 
and  abattis  in  the  defiles  could  not 
stop  a  Russian  army." 

Supposing  the  Russians  to  be  mii- 
formly  suoc^asful  in  their  operationB, 
a  first  campaign  would  hanfly  take 
them  beyond  Adrianoi^e.  Hie  conn- 
try  between  that  place  and  Constan- 
tinople is  hilly,  sandy,  and  intersected 
b^  mnumerable  ravines,  which  the 
winter  rains  convert  into  water- 
courses. It  would  afford  but  scanty 
supplies,  especially  for  the  cavalry, 
and  if  the  Russian  fleet  was  captured 
or  blockaded,  the  army  might  be  pnt  to 
great  straits.  The  retreating  Turks 
would,  of  course,  leave  as  little  as  pos- 
aible  behind  them,  except,  probably, 
a  few  bands  of  guerillas  and  paitnana 
in  the  Balkan,  who  would  be  very 
useful  in  cutting  ofi*  convoys.  Tlie 
artillery  would  nave  great  difficultiea 
to  surmount  in  a  country  such  as  thai, 
where  the  numerous  mountains  and 
ravines  are  aa  unfavourable  to  its  pro- 
gress aa  they  are  favourable  to  the 
sharpshooters,  who  would  not  fail  to 
hang  upon  and  harass  the  Russian  line 
of  march.  The  possession  of  the  port 
of  Midia,  a  little  south  of  Adrianople, 
would  be  ahnost  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  invading  army.  But,  in 
or  off  that  port,  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish flags  would  doubtless  be  waving. 
Admitting,  however,  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  march  were 
overcome,  and  that  the  Russians  were 
in  sight  of  Constantinople,  it  b  no 
light  task  that  would  still  remain  to 
be  performed.  ^'  Constantinople," 
says  an  authority  already  queted,  "is 
covered  by  a  last  line,  of  which  the 
Karasu  is  the  chief  defence.  This 
littie  river  forms  a  lake  of  fresh  water, 
that  flows  by  a  large  ravine  into  the 
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Sea  of  Marmora.  Eight  leagues  from 
the  city  it  is  traveiied  bv  a  stone 
bridge,  five  hundred  paces  long.  Be- 
tween the  city  and  this  bridge,  almost 
as  far  as  the  Uape  of  Eara-Surun,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  is  one  mass  of  precipi- 
tous mountains,  on  whose  flank  stands 
Constantinople,  between  the  two  seas. 
Some  of  the  slopes  extend  as  far  as 
the  Bosphorus,  so  that  the  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  girdle  of  natunU  fortifi- 
cations. It  would  be  almost  impreg- 
nable on  the  land  nde,  if  artilicial  in- 
trenchments  were  added  to  its  natural 
defences ;  the  old  walls  should  be  ro- 
paured,  the  large  new  barracks  should 
be  rendered  as  far  as  possible  bomb- 
proof, and  detached  forts  should  be 
buHt  on  the  heights,  on  both  «des  of 
the  liman.  Hitherto  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anything  very  serious  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  fortifying  Con- 
stantinople. Amongst  other  things,  we 
doubt  if  sufficient  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  hill  of  Multate,  whence  an 
enemy,  once  posted  there,  might  bat- 
ter the  port  and  the  buildings  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  a  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople  could 
construct,  under  the  direction  of  Eu- 
ropean officers,  the  most  necessary 
intrenchments.  The  Russians  would 
then  have  groat  difficulty  in  taking 
the  place.  The  strength  and  the  na- 
tural resources  of  Constantinople  ac- 
count for  the  agony  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  having  lasted  several  centuries. 
Besieged  twenty-four  times,  this  city 
has  but  six  times  been  taken :  in  ihe 
last  siege  a  few  thousand  Greeks  de- 
fended it  for  fifty-three  days,  against 
the  250,000  soldiers  of  Mahomet  U., 
at  a  period  when  the  Turks  were  mas- 
ters of  the  military  art.  '*  Constan- 
tinople," the  Duke  of  Ragnsa  said, 
^'is  the  most  important  position  in 
the  world,  and  the  easiest  to  defend." 
As  to  the  defences  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  Bosphorus  they  are  too  well 
known,  and  have  been  too  often  enu- 
merated for  it  to  be  necessary  here  to 
recapitulate  them.  Tremendous  and 
well-served  batteries,  guns  that  vomit 
stone-balls  half  a  ton  in  weight,  strong 
fortifications,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
frequent  fogs  and  difficult  navigation 
of  tiie  Black  Sea,  render  access  to  the 
Turkish  capital  by  a  hostile  fleet  a 
very  desperate  unaertaking. 


lie  ambigaous  and  u^idecided  atti- 
tude of  Austria  and  Prussia  renders 
it  difficult  to  speculate  on  results  in 
the  case  of  the  war  on  whose  verge 
Europe  apparently  now  totters.  When 
Vienna  conferences  abruptly  termi- 
nated, Ohnutz  and  Warsaw  inter- 
views began,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the  arguments,  enei^, 
and  moral  superiority  of  the  Czar  may 
have  influenced  Prussians  wavering 
king  and  Austria's  youthful  emperor. 
The  mere  fact  of  these  monarchs  hav- 
ing hesitated  to  take  a  side,  the  neu- 
trality they  from  the  first  attempted, 
the  proposal  of  Austrian  mediation, 
and  the  adhesion  of  Prussia  to  the 
Conference,  sufficientiy  prove  their 
real  conviction  as  to  what  are  their 
own  interests  and  those  of  the  coun- 
tries they  reign  over.  Had  they  had  a 
doubt  they  would  at  once  have  de- 
clared themselves  for  Russia.  But 
the  course  that  common  sense  and 
sound  policy  suggest  to  them,  is  a 
strict  union  with  the  Western  powers, 
than  whom  they  are  certainly  not  less 
interested  in  preventing  that  destruc- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope which  must  result  from  Russia's 
obtaining  Constantinople.  What  does 
Russia  care  for  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, save  as  a  step  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  her  one  ffreat  aim,  the 
possession  of  the  Turkish  capital — 
which  is  at  T)nce  the  key  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  of  iho  Mediterranean,  and  the 
passage  between  those  seas?  Con- 
stantinople is  the  one  great  object  on 
which  her  eyes  have  for  more  than  a 
century  been  covetously  fixed.  If  she 
be  allowed  to  stretch  her  power  that 
far  south,  none  will  be  able  to  prevent 
her  afterwards  extending  it  both  east 
and  west.  And  she  will  become  as 
dangerous  a  neighbour  for  Austria  as 
she  at  present  is  for  the  decayed  em- 
pire of  the  Ottomans. 

If  Russia  persists  in  her  aggression, 
which  we  do  not  believe  that  she  will, 
and  if  Austria  and  Prussia  stand  aloof, 
which  we  doubt  their  doing  should 
war  break  out,  the  contest  can  hardly 
be  of  long  duration.  The  part  taken 
in  it  by  France  and  England  will  be 
chiefly  maritime.  The  Black  Sea 
swept  of  Russian  vessels,  all  its  ports 
garrisoned  or  blockaded,  an  Anglo- 
French  army  of  moderate  size  sup- 
porting the  Turks,  and  occupying  Ro- 
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doBti  on  the  Sea  of  lIannora»  French 
and  English  ofiScen  assisting  the 
Turkish  leaders  with  their  counsels— 
snch  are  the  steps  that  will  obviously 
first  be  taken.  But  it  would  be  mad- 
ness on  the  part  of  Russia  to  accept 
the  struggle  imless  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia were  with  her.  In  that  case,  in- 
deed, the  war  would  assume  a  terrible 
and  deplorable  character:  throughout 
Europe  the  democratic  party  would 
raise  its  head;  Hungary  and  Lom- 
bardy  would  be  quicklv  in  arms;  Ger- 
many and  Italy  would  be  the  battle- 
fields, and  who  shall  foretell  the  issue 
of  the  strife! 

For  whatever  evils  may  arise  out 
of  the  present  critical  conjmicture,  as 
weU  as  for  the  prolongation  of  a  state 
of  suspense,  which,  in  many  respects 
and  especially  in  a  commercial  point 


of  view,  is  neariy  as  prejndiml  m 
war  itself  could  be,  Eun^  is  li- 
debted  to  the  wealmess  of  Laid 
Aberdeen,  and  to  the  servili^  <^  Us 
supporters  in  the  Cabinet  If  Rwnii 
now  gives  way,  she  would  mamftallf 
have  done  so  four  months  ago,  htd 
En^and  then  shown  horself  deter- 
mined to  oppose  her  aggressions.  Bai 
the  political  predilections  and  fSkglA- 
mate  manoeuvres  of  the  Premier,  aad 
the  feebleness  and  ind^tadty  of  tte 
present  Foreign  Secretary,  have  no* 
longed  the  crisis  and  encouraged  Baa- 
sia ;  and  if  war  occurs,  at  their  door  it 
will  lie — ^the  sole  compensation  bciqg 
that  they  have  at  last  shown  then- 
selves  in  their  true  colours,  and  utteily 
disgusted  the  country  in  whose  coTeni- 
ment  they,  have  been  ill-adviseSy  per- 
mitted to  share. 
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KATIONAL  6ALLBRT. 


KBYOET  OF  PARLIAMENTA&T  COMMISSION,  AUOtrST  1853. 


We  remember  once  obaervin^  two 
common  labourers  earnestly  ffazrag  at 
the  display  in  a  fruiterer's  shop-win- 
dow, where  nature's  bounties,  of  for- 
e\sn  and  of  home  growth,  were  artisti- 
caTiy  arranged^^lustered  grapes  full 
of  liquid  delight,  of  luscious  magnitude 
and  colour  ready  to  drop,  irresistible 
temptation,  into  the  mouth — pine- 
apples, melons,  peaches,  nectarines, 
exuberantly  blushing  from  their  beds 
of  green  leaves — ^luxuries  of  those  who 
«*  fare  sumptuously  every  day."  Ap- 
parently, Aladdin  could  not  have 
dtood  in  greater  astonishnrant,  after  he 
had  descended  the  first  step  of  the 
enchanted  garden,  than  did  these  two 
poor  men.  In  his  ecstasy,  at  length, 
one  said  to  the  othei^^^  Thomas,  I 
nay,  Thomas,  them  be  the  things  I 
suppose  we  be  to  have  in  the  other 
world."  Perhaps  it  was  no  unna^ 
tnral  thought,  and  similar  to  many 
other  material  notions  of  future  bliss. 
To  them  there  was  a  promise  of  en-> 
joyment,  at  least,  they  could  never 
hope  to  have  in  this  world.  They  did 
not  moralise  upon  the  possibility  of 
the  organs  of  sense  becoming  dead  to 
these  fascinations:  they  simply  saw 
— had  a  glimpse  of  things  they  never 
should  t^te. 

'*  Mirantvrque  dotu  frondef,  et  non  raa 
pomftf" 

which  is  a  motto,  by  the  by,  wickedly 
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applied  to  a  Latin  grammar's  frontrs- 
piece,  in  the  hands  of  schoolboys 
half  a  centuiy  ago,  where  two  son 
rowful,  whippable  alumni  stood  each 
beside  a  «*tree  of  knowledge," 
branching  out  quite  above  their  reach, 
rich  with  fruit  that  looked  down  on 
them  like  mocking  eyes.  They  saw 
the  apples,  but  knew  they  should 
taste  but  the  twigs.  The  wonder- 
ment of  these  two  men,  and  their 
simple  notions  of  unreachable  bliss  in 
this  world,  we  stored  in  our  memory 
for  much  and  various  reflection,  and 
are  persuaded  that  there  is  a  deep 
philosophy  in  the  incident.  Let  us, 
then,  let  drop  the  bucket  into  Truth's 
well,  and  see  what  it  will  bring  up. 
We  beg  a  certain  parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  pull  at  the  rope — and  we 
have  the  National  Gallery;  and  we 
find  ourselves  standing  before  it  like 
thegapinff  wonderers  at  the  fruiterer'e 
shop.  If  not  in  the  best  taste,  we 
have  built  up  a  costly  shop-window. 
We  have  admitted  to  display  both 
exotic  and  home-grown  fruit,  some 
very  rare,  and  of  various  price  ;  but 
like  other  fruit,  ours  is  corruptible, 
may  give  gratification  to  the  eye  for 
the  moment  without  hope  of  future. 
When  we  look  again,  we  find  it  gone, 
or  going.  We  say  with  disappoint- 
ment, not  with  the  hope  of  the  bewil. 
dered   labourer,  a   mtional   Gallery 
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nay  be  to  be  had  in  other  worlds, 
but  not  in  this  world  of  ours — Eng- 
land. Fruit  as  rare  may  annually 
supply  the  fruiterers'  shops,  but  the 
fruits  of  a  National  Gallery — its  pic- 
tures— can  seldom  be  raised  from  cor- 
rnption.  Every  work  of  geniuf  is 
unique,  or  the  hand  of  genius  has  not 
touched  it;  it  is  always  rare;  if  you 
suffer  it  to  perish,  there  is  that  gone 
which  can  never  be  restored ;  it  is  a 
creation  gone,  as  a  star  vanished  from 
the  heavens;  anew  work  of  genius, 
however  good,  great  or  better,  will 
not  be  like  the  old,  which,  once  gone, 
is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  But  set- 
ting aside  for  the  moment  this  fact — 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  rare  things 
of  A  National  Gallery,  and  the  loss  to 
be  occasioned  by  negligence  or  igno- 
rance— we  may  yet  ask.  Is  not  a 
National  Gallery  (looking  to  the  as- 
sumed dignity  of  its  title)  one  of  the 
things  we  are  to  have  in  a  world 
which,  in  its  management,  shall  be 
very  unlike  what  ours  is  now  ? 

It  is  strange  that  this  country,  so 

Srone  to  brag  a  little  too  much  of  its 
oings,  should  be  the  last,  having  at 
the  same  time  the  largest,  the  readiest 
means,  to  obtain  to  itself  a  National 
Gallery.  It  might  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  that,  when  sensible  of 
this  important  omission,  England 
would  have  set  about  remedying  the 
defect  in  earnest  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  beginning,  like  the 
country's  boast  and  real  importance, 
would  have  been  something;  great— 
some  sure  foundation  not  to  be  shaken, 
that  nothing  little  should  grow  out  of. 
There  might  have  been  an  ambition, 
a  rivalry,  and  a  strenuous  endeavour 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  a  sense 
of  shame  that  we  should,  in  respect  of 
treasures  of  art,  be  in  an  inferiority  to 
other  states  of  far  less  wealth  and 
eonsequence. 

Not  80,  however ;  our  Government 
have  never  heartily  set  their  hands  to 
the  task.  There  has  been  a  coldness 
in  all  parliamentary  debates  upon  the 
subject,  and  a  too  niggardly  doling  out 
of  paltry  sums,  and  huxterine  scru- 
tinies of  value  to  be  received  We 
remember  the  speech  of  an  influential 
member  of  the  Government,  which  went 
to  this,  that  works  of  art  were  best  in 
private  collections,  and  should  be  left 
for  private  wealth  to  accumulate. 


With  such  indifference  in  our  Go- 
vernments, in  our  Parliaments,  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  if,  in  exuDio- 
ation  of  the  origin  and  setting  up  of  a 
National  Gallery,  we  find  all  the  pro- 
ceedings loose  ^no  definite  lawa,roIe8t 
or  well  described  and  prescribed  aatho- 
rities.  The  first  move  was  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Angerstein  eolleetioD  (in 
which  was  that  truly  noble  pictorp, 
"The  Raising  of  Lazarus,''  bv  Srbas- 
tian  del  Piombo),  negotiated  bj  the 
Treasury,  and  confirmed  by  a  vote  of 
Parliament  in  1823.. 

In  a  paper  in  ihis  Magazine,  in 
August  1836,  thirteen  years  after  this 
commencement  of  a  gallery,  we  ex- 
pressed our  disappointment  at  the 
little  that  had  been  done.  We  believe 
the  collection  then  did  not  connat  of 
much  more  than  a  hundred  pietares, 
and  many  of  them  of  little  value.  Tbe 
following  year,  November  1837,  we 
again  lamented  the  slow  progrea 
made  by  the  Trustees,  yet  congratu- 
lating them  upon  having  at  length 
determined  on  a  purchase,  three 
picturea-— a  Salvator  Kosa,  a  Morillo, 
and  a  Rubens — haying  been  added  to 
the  collection. 

Nearly  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  Parliament  resolved  to  fiave  « 
National  Gallery;  and  we  ask  whit 
is  it  in  comparison  with  the  galleries 
of  other  countries,  and  how  has  il 
been,  and  how  is  it  still  managed!  If 
the  same  zeal  which  has  made  our 
British  Museum — not  many  years  ago 
inferior  to  most — ^far  more  importaat 
than  any,  had  been  exercised  m  pro- 
curing works  for  the  Gallery,  and  in 
providing  for  its  proper  management, 
we  should  not  have  needed  commis- 
sions of  inquiry,  the  last  of  which  has 
now  made  its  report.  The  exact  evi- 
dence upon  whicti  it  has  been  founded 
remains  unpublished.  This  report, 
with  what  we  can  learn  of  the  evi- 
dence will  be  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent comments. 

It  may,  however,  be  well,  in  the 
first  place,  to  refer  to  former  parlia- 
mentary oommittee&i  There  were 
two— in  1835  and  1836,  and  others 
subsequently.  The  first  of  these  offim 
simply  evidenoe;  from  the  hitter, 
fresh  evidence  and  a  report,  with 
reference  also  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  former  committee.  This  report 
fully  confirms  our  charge  of  the  indiiff- 
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enee  of  GoverninenU  with  regud  to 
the  fine  Arts.  It  says,  <*That  from 
the  higher  branches  of  poetical  design 
down  to  the  lowest  connection  be- 
tween design  and  mannfactares,  the 
arts  have  received  little  encourage- 
ment in  this  country."  This  is  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  public  instruction, 
and  free  open  public  galleries.  Upon 
this  point  we  shall,  in  the  coarse  of 
this  article,  make  some  remarks.  By 
that  report,  the  committee  strongly 
doubt  the  ciqiacity  of  persons  ap> 
Dointed  to  make  purchases  for  the 
National  Gallery,  as  chosen  more  on 
account  of  their  rank  than  for  their 
taste,  knowledge,  or  ability.  Although 
these  committees  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  hampered  by  having'  in 
reality  two  subjects  to  consider  at  once, 
whose  connection  is  but  slight —having 
to  take  siumltaneously  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  arts  with  reference  to  manufac- 
tures—they seem  to  be  fully  awake  to 
attachiujgr  the  utmost  dignity  to  art  it- 
self. They  thus  terminate  the  report : 
**  It  will  give  your  committee  the  sm- 
cerest  gratification  if  the  result  of 
their  inquury  (in  which  they  have  been 
liberally  assisted  by  the  artists  of  this 
country)  tends  in  any  degree  to  raise 
the  character  of  a  profession  which  is 
said  to  stand  much  higher  among  for- 
eign nations  than  our  own ;  to  infuse, 
even  remotely,  into  an  industrious  and 
enterprising  people,  a  love  of  art,  and 
to  teach  them  to  respect  and  reverence 
the  name  of  artiM.  This,  indeed,  is 
somewhat  ambiguous,  for  it  leaves  the 
application  of  the  term  artist  to  an  ar- 
bitrary adoption. 

The  committees  were  not  favour- 
able to  the  Royal  Aeademv  as  consti- 
tuted, and  claiiB  the  whole  new  Na- 
tional Gallerj,  and  the  right  to  eject 
the  Academicians  at  any  moment. 
But  we  must  here  take  into  the  account 
the  so-called  liberal  and  reforming 
fever  of  the  times,  which  may  have 
bad  no  small  influence  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committees.  We  particu- 
larly notice  this  feeling,  bemuse  we 
see  it  still  existing,  strongly  manifest- 
ed in  the  original  draught,  as  drawn  up 
by  the  able  chairman.  Colonel  Mure, 
but  wonderfully  diluted  and  mitigated 
in  the  Report  as  adopted.  This  may 
perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  preva* 
lent  desire  of  removing  the  National 
Gallery  from  its  present  location  in 


Trafadgar  Square,  which,  for  the  time^ 
at  least,  would  leave  the  Academy  un- 
disturbed. 

But  it  was  a  poor  conception  of  a 
National  Gallenr,  and  formed  with- 
out any  comprehensive  or  prospective 
view,  to  deliver  over  one  half  the 
building  to  another  purpose,  and  to 
other  management — ^to  the  Royal  Aca^ 
demy.     It  was  not  worthy  such  a 
country  as  this.    The  answers  to  ques- 
tions in  the  evidence  clearly  show  that 
the  whole  scheme  was  an  ill-digested 
plan — ^tbat   the  real  requisites  of  a 
Gallery  were  not  considered,  and  no 
reference  made  even  to  the  dimensions 
of  public  works  of  art,  that  might  be 
fit  and  proper  (and  so  acknowledged 
by  those  whose  business  it  was  to  have 
made  the  reference)  to  be  placed  in  a 
National  Gallery.    The  whole  build- 
iuff  was  from  beginning  to  end  a  mis. 
take.    We  trust  that  the  new  Gallery, 
wherever  it  maj  be  built,  will  be  well 
considered  beforehand,  with  the  view, 
not  to  adapt  the  works  of  art  to  an 
architectural  design,  but  the  architec- 
ture to  the  works  of  art    Without  pre- 
tending to  architectural    knowledge, 
we  will,  before  we  conclude  our  re- 
marks, offer  some  suggestions  upon 
the  subject    If  any  doubt  the  care- 
lessness with  which  important  worka 
are  determined,  we  would  refer  them 
to  the  evidence  before  the  committee 
of  1836 — ^to  the  questions  put  to  and 
replies  given  by  Mr.  Seguier  and  Mr. 
Wilkins.  We  must  therefore  perfectly 
agree  with  the  feeling  of  that  commiu 
tee  on  the  appointment  of  persons  to 
the  management  of  a  National  Galle- 
ry, chosen,  not  on  account  of  their 
taste,  knowledge,  and  general  capa- 
bility, but  on  account  of  their  rank. 
The  zeal  of  such  persons  might  easil  v 
be  calculated  upon.    They  did  ulti- 
mately just  what  such  persons  would 
be  likely  to  do-— assumed  to  themselves 
the  whole   nominal   power,  without 
directing  anything;  and,  in  fact,  left 
the  management  in  all  its  detail,  whe- 
ther of  great  or  minor  importance,  to 
haphazanl — to    scarcely   responsible 
subordinates,  who  did   pretty  much 
what  they  pleased.    And  here  we  pro- 
perly come  to  the  present  <*  Report," 
whkh  might  well  be  considered  as  a 
report  ah  initio^  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  recommendations  of 
former  committees  have  been  carried 
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into  effect  Somehow  or  other,  the 
Arts  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the 
public  attention.  We  cannot  say  now 
that  they  meet  with  no  encourage- 
ment: that  encouragement,  and  we 
are  happy  to  say  it,  is  chiefly  discern- 
able  in  the  higher  estimation  of  modem 
art  Doubtless,  also,  there  is  a  better 
appreciation  of  older  art— a  desire  to 
possess  a  real  National  Gallery — and, 
late  as  it  is,  to  acquire  pictures  which 
might  have  been  purchased  during 
these  thirty  years  of  neglect  at  prices 
infinitely  below  their  present  value. 
Having,  during  that  period,  been  not 
unacquainted  with  the  picture  worM, 
or,  to  use  a  more  vulgar  term,  the 
picture  market,  we  have  continually 
lamented  the  neglect  of  the  public 
purveyors,  having  seen  many  works 
pass  into  private  hands,  and  some 
purchased  for  collectors  abroad,  which 
ought  to  have  been  upon  the  walls  of 
our  National  Gallery.  The  purveyors 
have  ever  seemed,  as  it  was  likely 
they  should,  to  have  no  reliance  upon 
their  own  taste  or  knowledge — hence 
an  absurd  safety-principle  was  estab- 
lished, of  purchasing  by  pedigree. 
The  principle  of  a  racing  calendar  has 
been  brought  to  the  art,  and,  indeed, 
with  an  improvement  upon  that  of  the 
race-course;  for  the  pure  originality 
of  a  picture  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  noble  hands  through  which  a 
picture  has  passed ;  and  there  is  gene- 
rally a  proportionate  advance  upon 
every  sum  once  known  to  have  been 

fiven  (or  believed  to  have  been  given) 
y  collectors  of  name. 
With  regard  to  a  national  collect 
tion,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  due 
courage  will  be  exercised,  and  a  due 
responsibility  undertaken,  until  the 
nature  of  the  present  constitution  of 
the  trustship  be  changed,  and  our  Par- 
liaments shall  have  less  excuse  for  too 
close  a  scrutiny,  and  too  niggardly 
payments.  The  present  Report  is 
very  much  against  the  present  trustee 
system ;  and  though,  with  inconsisten- 
cy enough,  it  would  strain  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Trustees,  and  throw  all 
blame  upon  a  system — a  term  that  re- 
ally can  mean  nothing  but  the  Trustees, 
for  they  are  the  system— -and  though  a 
reluctance  is  felt  to  set  aside  the 
Trustees  altogether,  yet  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  **  salaried  director 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Treasury 


for  a  definite  time,  at  the  end  of  wfaid 
he  may  be  reappointed;"  "that  the 
office  of  keeper  should  be  abolished." 
Former  committees  have  recommend- 
ed that  there  should  be  a  **  Minister 
of  the  Pine  Arts; "  "that  a  fixed  sum 
should  be  annually  proposed  to  Par- 
liament, for  the  purchase  of  pictures, 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tns- 
tees." 

We  have  ever  been  of  tfic  opinion 
that  great  and  single  responsibility 
does  great  things,  divided  responsibility 
nothing.  We  ventured,  in  an  article 
in  Maga  of  November  1841,  strongly 
to  recommend  this  single  responsi- 
bility. **  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  we  should  prefer  in  all  cases 
where  decision  is  requisite,  and  whers 
responsibility  creates  at  once  cantioD 
and  energy,  that  the  matter,  whatever 
it  be,  should  rather  be  trusted  to  one 
than  many.  It  is  better  that  one 
should  seek  advice  and  look  about 
for  information,  than  a  com  mission 
formed  of  many :  there  is  in  this  case 
a  yielding  to  one,  and  a  yielding  to 
another,  a  giving  way  and  a  drawing 
tight,  that  makes  the  result  a  weak 
and  often  a  mutilated  undertaking.  It 
is  said  of  Lord  Clive  that  he  never 
called  a  council  of  war  but  once,  and 
then  he  acted  contrary  to  it  Great 
things  must  be  done  by  one  head ; 
and  this  rule  should  be  extended  by 
the  one  to  another  one — by  the  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  the  selected  paint- 
er. In  taste  and  art,  councils  doubt-^ 
and  to  doubt  is  to  condemn;  and 
where  responsibility  is  divided,  there  is 
less  care  to  insure  success.    £<s  0^*- 

If  there  is  to  be  a  Director  or  Min- 
ister of  Fine  Arts,  or,  whatever  be  the 
title,  a  responsible  head,  we  cannot 
fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  Com- 
mission that  the  present  trustee  sys- 
tem should  be  retained.  What  have 
the  Trustees,  not  chosen  for  their  ca- 
pability, dnne*?  Either  they  have 
helped  each  other  to  do  nothing,  or 
stood  in  the  way  of  those  who  would 
act  Pleased  with  the  nominal  hon- 
our, they  have  in  fact  left  the  National 
Gallery  to  the  mercy  of,  as  it  is  termed 
in  the  Report,  "  an  empirical  process.* 
We  have  a  proof  in  this  Report  itself 
of  the  weakening  effect  of  the  many 
in  a  council  (and  even  such  a  council 
or  commission  is  likely  to  be  betl» 
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than  Trastees);  for  the  more  truth- 
telling  Report)  as  drawn  up  fresh  from 
the  evidence  of  tlie  vigorous  and  able 
pen  of  Colonel  Mure,  comes  from  the 
Commission  itself  sadly  diluted.  For 
strong  reprehension  of  the  Trustees, 
the  truth  is  sugared  over  with  com- 
pliments—yet perhaps  there  is  not 
one  member  of  the  Commission  who 
would  not,  as  an  individual,  subscribe 
to  the  Report  as  originally  drawn  up. 
As  it  is,  however,  it  is  not  the  chair- 
man's—it is  a  much  weaker  thing 
than  that  of  his  making;  and  the 
commissioners  stand  to  it,  as  parish 
beadles  do  to  unclaimed  pariah  off- 
spring, with  an  ashamed  indifference ; 
not  one  would  stand  sponsor  in  his 
own  name.  What  should  a  com- 
mittee have  done  who  had  shown 
clearly  that  all  the  mischief  that  has 
befallen  the  National  Gallery  arose 
from  the  utter  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence of  the  Trustees — after  they  had 
proved  that  there  was  no  method,  no 
real  management,  no  regular  minutes 
of  proceedings — what  should  they 
have  done  but  recommend  that  the 
Trusteeship  should  be  abolished  ?  Is 
the  reader  prepared  for  the  ^  thank 
you  for  nothing"  result?  Would  the 
reader  expect  flattering  expressions 
of  obligation  for  thus  leaving  all 
things  confounded?  that,  by  a  verbiage 
of  no  meaning,  they  should  palliate 
misdoings  or  neglect  of  doings  by 
changing  tlie  system,  and  not  those 
who  m«le  the  system — ^if  there  be 
anything  in  the  whole  concern  which 
would  deserve  the  name  of  system  at 
all  ?  Here  we  have  the  eomplimentary 
vagary :  *^  Thev  are  sensible  of  the 
obligation  under  which  the  public 
lies  to  the  Trustees  for  their  disinter- 
ested services.  The  system  itself*' 
(which  was  the  absence  of  all  system) 
"  when  first  instituted,  also  appears  to 
have  been  not  only  comparatively  free 
from  the  more  serious  objections  to 
which  it  has  since  become  liable,  but 
to  have  been  cak^ulated  in  many  re- 
spects to  promote  the  objects  which 
the  founders  had  in  view."  We  do 
not  believe  the  public  are  at  all  sen- 
sible of  this  obligation.  One  would 
think  it  a  rule  of  modern  societv  that 
strong  truths  should  never  go  abroad 
without  the  covering  of  a  compliment, 
to  praise  each  other  as  much  as  pos- 
§m&.    To  a  plain  man's  view,  who 


has  not  kissed  hands  at  the  court  of 
Prince  Humbug,  and  who  supposes 
words  to  mean  what  words  say,  there 
is  a  contradiction  that  confuses,  nulli- 
fies, and  stultifies  everything.  We 
cannot,  nor  do  we  think  the  general 
reader  will  be  ready  to  thank  the 
Trustees  for  that  state  of  things  which 
is  constantly  calling  for  commissions, 
and  leaves  our  National  Gallery  just 
what  it  ought  not  to  be.  We  agree 
with  quaint  old  Fuller,  «  He  that  will 
give  a  cap  and  make  a  leg,  in  thanks 
for  a  favour  he  never  received,  de- 
serveth  rather  to  be  blamed  for  want 
of  wit,  than  to  be  praised  for  a  store 
of  manners." 

This  art  of  complimentary  mysti- 
cism is  here  well  exemplified.  After 
this  sense  of  obligation  to  the  disin- 
terested Trustees,  the  infant  public, 
which  means  nobody,  is  told — ^  In 
the  infancy  of  the  collection,  while 
publks  opinion  in  matters  of  fine  art 
was  also  comparatively  in  its  infancy, 
and  few  or  no  definite  ideas  yet 
existed  as  to  the  formation,  the  exten- 
sion, or  the  maintenance  of  a  national 
collection  of  paintings,  there  could 
hardly  have  been  a  more  satisfactory 
mode  of  insuring  the  safety  of  publie 
property  of  so  peculiarly  delicate  a  na- 
ture, than  the  appointment  of  a  body  of 
public-spirited  gentlemen  to  superin- 
tend and  control  its  management.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  the  functions  of  the 
Trustees  were  limited  to  such  control, 
the  management  was  open  to  no  se- 
rious objection:  their  high  personal 
qualifications  may  even  have  contri- 
buted to  confirm  or  extend  the  defects 
of  the  system.  The  confidence  which 
each  felt,  or  was  entitled  to  feel,  in 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  his  col- 
leagues, might  naturally  tend  to  lessen 
his  own  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility." Public  opinion  must  really 
be  m  a  state  of  infancy,  or  supposed 
so  to  be,  by  the  Commissioners,  who 
could  beg  them  to  unriddle  this  piece 
of  contradictory  nonsense.  Theman* 
agemenl^  which  was  no  management, 
was  open  to  as  serious  objection,  yet 
to  so  great  an  objection  as  **  to  con- 
firm and  extend  the  defect*  of  the 
system,^ 

The  difficulty  of  findmg  a  properly 
qualified  director  is  not  surely  very 
appalling.  What  is  wanted  and  realljr 
spnght  IS  generally  found.    The  com- 
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mittee   very  fiurlv  describe  the  re- 

Sttirements  :  ^  The  most  important 
uty  attached  to  the  management,  in 
whatever  mode  it  may  be  constituted, 
and  the  one  involving  the  greatest 
amount  of  responsibility,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  to  be  that  of  picture 
purchasing.  The  q ualifications  of  a  di- 
rector, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  recom- 
mend pictures  for  purchase,  should 
comprise  not  only  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  styles  of  the  various  mas- 
ters and  schools  of  art,  and  of  the  value, 
both  intrinsic  and  commercial,  of  their 
works,  but  also  an  enlightened  taste 
IB  appreciating  their  several  merits, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  partiality  for 
particular  schools,  epochs,  or  authors. 
With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  a  person  so  qualified,  and  one 
in  whose  judgment  and  discretion  the 
Trustees  should  be  enabled  to  place 
full  confidence,  your  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Director  should  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  at  least  five 
years,  and  should  receive  a  salary  of 
not  less  than  £1000  a-year.**  To  find 
one  who  does  not  prefer  one  school  to 
another,  would  be  surely  to  find  one 
without  judgment,  unless  all  schools 
are  equally  -good.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  wise  to  Umit  the  period  of  the 
Director's,  we  should  not  care  if  it 
were  dietutor^s  government  Age  and 
infirmity  may  demand  some  limit,  but 
we  hope  the  arrangement  would  be 
so  made  as  to  secure  the  Director 
from  any  capricious  removal,  and, 
above  all,  from  party  appointmeftt. 
The  Director  should  feel  himself  in  a 
position  to  look  forward  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  service  of  the  Gallery. 
Short-period  men  are  good  for  little, 
whether  they  be  statesn^n  or  direc- 
tors of  galleries.  Burke  said  of  such, 
that  we  treat  them  as  we  do  chimney- 
sweepers— as  soon  as  they  have  learnt 
their  business,  thev  are  too  old  to 
practise  it.  We  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  taken  for  granted  that,  at 
the  period  of  feettiug  up  our  National 
Gallery,  the  public  were  in  such  a 
state  of  ^  infancy,"  or  that  they  had 
DO  definite  ideas,  as  to  have  placed 
the  management  in  such  bad  hands. 
Why  was  the  late  Mr.  William  Seguier 
appointed  keeper?  We  have  seen 
what  qualifications  the  present  com- 
mittee think  reouisite.  In  truth,  we 
believe,  to  the  oay  of  his  death  Mr. 


William  Seguier  had  the  entire  ^ree- 
tion.  What,  then,  were  hia  qaa1ifie»- 
tions?  Was  he  a  sufficient  judge  of  pic- 
tures, whwh,  as  one  of  the  reqiriateBy 
he  should  have  been  1  No  one  doubts 
that  Italian  works  of  art  are  the  most 
important  and  best  for  a  natiooal 
gallery.  To  know  Italian  ait  suffi- 
ciently for  such  an  office,  woold  sorely 
necessitate  an  acqnaintanec  with  tibe 
celebrated  collections  in  Italy,  aid 
especially  those  important  works  whidi 
can  never  be  removed  from  that  coun- 
try. If  so,  why  was  Mr.  Seguier  made 
keeper,  for  he  never  visited  Italy,  nor 
had  he  been  at  Munich?  Hia  report 
of  himself,  as  given  before  the  com- 
mittee of  1837,  is,  that  he  was  ae- 
ouainted  with  the  galleries  of  Flan- 
aers,  Holland,  and  France.  He  paa»> 
ed  judgment  on  Claude,  *«The  Mill,* 
but  never  saw  that  in  the  Doria  Pal- 
ace. If  one  who  had  to  purchase  for 
the  nation  should  have  gone  any- 
where, it  shouki  have  been  to  Mnnidi 
and  Italy.  Flanders,  Holland*  and 
France  were  his  limits.  He  eonisdep- 
ed  the  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  the  Na. 
tional  Gallery,  an  original,  which  few 
judges  do,  but  confessed  he  knew  no- 
thing of  that  painter's  works  in  Flo- 
rence. We  had  a  grand  specimen  of 
that  master  in  this  country,  mention- 
ed by  Vasari  and  LaniL  It  was  al- 
lowed to  depart,  and  was  porehased 
by  Dr.  Waagen  in  1836  at  Paris,  for 
the  Museum  at  Berlin.    He  (Mr.  Se- 

fuier)  purchased  the  damaged  **  Holy 
'amily,*'  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^ 
which,  if  perfect,  was  little  better  than 
a  burlesque  upon  *^Holy  Fanuliea.* 
Though  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Seguier 
very  fortunate  in  the  purchases  he 
made,  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  omis- 
sions to  purchase;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  to  his  caie  of  the  pictures 
is  owing  all  the  mischief  which  the 
late  cleanings  have  effi^eted.  The 
gallery-varnish  has  been  too  ]on|^  in 
use.  Nothing  can  be  more  injunooa 
to  pictures  than  a  varnish  of  boiled 
oil  and  mastic;  we  have  often  pro- 
tested in  this  Magazine  against  ita 
use,  and  again  so  recently  aslast  July. 
We  know  not  if  our  exposure  of  it 
has  been  in  any  way  the  means  of  its 
being  now  forbidden.  It  is  said  Mr. 
William  Seguier  was  averse  to  clean- 
ing pictures.  His  boiled  oil  and  maa- 
tio  luia  rendered  it  almost  impossibla 
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to  clean  them  without  iDJuiy.  We 
could  point  out  many  pictures  in  the 
Gallery  now  in  a  sad  state  from  this 
cause  alone.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  should  say  that, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  keeper- 
ship,  be  found  the  pictures  in  a  oad 
state. 

We  rejoice  that  the  present  com- 
mittee are  alive  to  the  mischief,  and 
recommend  rules — ^to  be  observed  be- 
fore any  picture  is  cleaned — ^which  are 
very  judicious.  Picture-cleaners  are 
not  chemists,  which  they  ought  to  be, 
to  know  the  nature  of  their  own  nos- 
trums, and  their  chemical  effects  on 
pigments.  All  pictures  should  not  be 
under  the  same  process,  for  they  are 
differently  painted.  It  is  probable 
that  most  old  masters  used  a  vehicle 
more  or  less  mixed  with  varnish ;  we 
say  probable,  because  Sir  C.  East- 
lake  has  investigated  the  subject  in 
his  work  on  "The  Materials,"  and 
has  come  to  that  conclusion.  At  the 
same  time,  the  real  vehicle,  the  in- 
vention of  Van  Eyck,  may  be  yet  a 
qvasiio  vexaia.  Now,  it  appears  from 
the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Fara- 
day, at  the  request  of  the  committee, 
that  any  admixture  of  varnish  with 
oil  renders  spirits  of  wine  of  danger- 
ous application.  Yet  it  appears  that 
spirits  of  wine,  pure,  is  the  common 
solvent  in  use— and  has  been  in  use 
in  the  National  Gallery.  De  Burtin, 
a  very  experienced  authority,  in  his 
treatise  on  pictures,  says  that  by  spi- 
rits of  wine  old  pictures  are  not 
touched.  He  says,  indeed,  that  false 
signatures  are  tested  with  spirits  of 
wine,  by  which  they  are  removed. 
There  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  a  chemical 
appointment;  for  nostrums  used  in 
ignorance  may,  in  a  short  time,  de- 
stroy the  finest  works.  Not  only,  as 
the  committee  say,  are  contradictory 
opinions  firiven  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  paint,  but  also 
as  to  the  effect  of  water.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  the  mischief  which  may  be 
done  by  water  is  not  wholly  stated  by 
the  Report  It  ma^  certainly  get  under 
cracks,  and  therefore  blister  the  paint; 


and  if  it  be  admitted  that  "  som# 
painters  occasionally  used  water-col- 
ours in  finishing  their  pictures,  and 
consequently  any  cnick  in  the  varnish 
would  here  render  water  destructive,** 
undoubtedly  water  is  dangerous, — ^but 
there  is  another  reason  overlooked. 
Painters  may  have  finished  their  pic- 
tures with  water-colours,  though  gene- 
rally, unless  they  have  some  peculiar 
S recess,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to 
0  so,  and  for  the  most  part  unneces- 
sary ;  but  that  they  often  began  their 
pictures  in  water-colour,  or  at  least 
with  a  mixture  of  water  with  their 
oil,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  espe- 
cially the  Venetian  school.  It  is  most 
perceptible  in  the  works  of  Paul  V&« 
ronese.*  The  efftct  of  the  water  is  to 
separate  minutely  the  particles  of  pig- 
ments, Tmd  thus  by  breaking  them  to 
give  brilliancy,  which  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  after- glazings,  uf  course, 
if  the  practice  of  takiog  off  all  the 
glazings  on  pictures  of  the  Venetian 
school  were  resorted  to,  water  would 
be  destructive  to  them.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  Italian  painters  in 
general,  both  in  landscape  and  figures, 
occasionally,  especially  in  skies,  com- 
menced with  some  such  vehicle  as  in- 
cluded water.  There  appears  to  be 
the  greatest  ignorance — or  knowledge 
slurred  over,  kept  back,  and  rendered 
ambiguous  by  the  terms  used  by  the 
witnesses— with  regard  to  this  glaz- 
ing. It  really  does  seem  to  be  an 
astonishingly  aaring  assertion,  that  of 
Mr.  Uwins  the  keeper,  that  there  were 
no  glazings  to  clean  ofl^  and  that 
"glazing  is  an  English  invention— a 
modern  quackery,  wholly  unknown  to 
the  ancient  schools.*'  Mr.  Newenhuys 
was  perfectly  justified  in  his  remark 
upon  this  singular  ignorance,  or  wil- 
ful perversion.  "Why,  the  man  can 
know  nothing  about  the  matter  who 
talks  such  nonsense."  The  ancients, 
indeed,  not  glaze !  Why,  it  is  known 
that  Titian  worked  up  his  pictures  by 
repeated  glazes,  whicn  was  the  cause 
of  the  length  of  time  before  they  were 

Eerfected.    It  is  recorded  of  him  that 
e  put  them  by  to  harden,  and  then 


*  That  great  and  wondrous  picture  by  this  master  in  the  Louvre  was  said  to  be 
in  such  a  state  as  not  to  be  removable  to  Venice  at  the  time  of  the  general  restoration 
— it  was  shown,  or  pretended  to  be  shown,  that  the  paint  dropped  off  on  touching  it. 
It  may  have  been  from  the  little  oil  in  the  under-painting,  yet  we  suspect  that  which 
came  off  had  but  immediately  before  been  put  on. 
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n-glazed.  De  Buriin  tells  an  anec- 
dote of  Titian,  that  at  the  eod  of  hia 
life  he  used  to  daub  hia  best  works 
anew  with  red  paint,  because  he 
thought  their  colour  too  feeble.  **  But 
happily  his  pufNls  had  the  address  to 
prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  his  foolish- 
ness,  by  mixing  up  his  colours  with 
water  only^  or  with  an  oil  that  was  not 
of  a  drying  nature."  If  the  anecdote 
be  upon  good  authority,  it  not  only 
proves  the  glazing  —  a  proof  quite 
superfluous— but  it  proves  that  there 
must  hare  been  sonie  other  mix- 
ture with  the  water,  or  he  could  not 
have  used  it  with  his  oil;  and  he 
eould  not  have  used  it  without  oil,  or 
it  would  have  dried  and  dropped  off 
during  his  working,  and  he  must  have 
detected  the  fraud. 

One  thing  is  very  observable,  the 
extreme  reluctance  of  the  members  of 
the  Academy  to  utter  a  word  which 
may  seem  to  cast  blame  on  one  of 
their  members.  They  evidently  would 
screen  the  keeper,  an  Academician,  if 
ihey  can  do  so,  by  the  use  of  ambigu 
ous  terms,  or  by  altogether  on  some 
pretended — for  we  cannot  think  it  real 
— ^ignorance,  avoiding  the  giving  evi- 
dence upon  the  queries  put  to  them. 
Even  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  speaks  of 
flazins  ambiguously,  evidently  leav- 
ing a  doubt  whether  he  mi^ht  not  al- 
together mean  the  vamishmgs,  when 
he  says  he  would  not  hesitate  to  clean 
a  picture,  and  "  to  strip  off  the  whole 
of  its  glazings."  Sir  Charles  must 
have  meant  coats  of  varnish,  for  he  is 
too  experienced  a  master  in  his  pro- 
fession not  to  know  that  the  multiplied 
glazings  may  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  a  picture ;  and  that  glazings 
are  not  a  mere  stain  of  ^  dirt,"  or  of 
any  one  colour  cast  over  a  picture 
when  finished,  but  a  practice  that 
may — nay,  we  know  did — accompany 
the  painter  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  hia  work.  Nor  is  glazing  con- 
fined to  perfectly  transparent  colour, 
it  was  in  a  great  part  aemi-transparent 
•^-even  with  white ;  and  we  thinx  this 
semi-transparent  glazing  was  the  me- 
thod of  Claude  throughout,  and  that  he 
not  only  toned,  but  actually  made  out 
the  parts  with  it ;  and  it  is  the  removal 
of  these  glazing- makings  out  of  the 
forms  which  has  ruined  the  water  in 
the  Claude  m  the  Gallery,  as  regards 
which  it  is  gently  said  Mr.  Seguieri 


brother  to  the  first  appointed  ke^wr, 
**  went  too  fiir."  Certainly  artista  may 
justifv  such  ambiguous  evidence  by  a 
denial  of  a  meaning  to  a  term,  and 
say,  ''The  glazing  we  allude  to  is 
scumbling."  Some  may  so  call  it,  but 
the  thing  is  really  a  glaze,  and  it  is  bv 
such  a  process  a  picture  is  made  briL 
liant 

The  tenderness  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demicians is  excesiuve.  That  ad- 
mirable painter,  Mr.  Stanfield,  baa 
the  simplicity  to  confess  an  astonish- 
ing indifference  for,  and  ignorance 
about,  old  masters.  "I  cannot  say, 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  pictores 
in  the  National  GaUery;  my  experi- 
ence of  old  pictures  is  Yery  slight" 
**  I  have  not  the  Information  that  I 
know  many  belonging  to  the  Academy 
have."  ''I  have  not  so  studied  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  as  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  characteristies 
and  methods  of  painting."  Sir  £. 
Liandaeer  remembers  what  Nelson  did 
when  he  did  not  wish  to  see.  The 
Morning  Post  observes :  ''It  is  scaroelr 
worth  while  to  allude  to  Sir  £.  Lano- 
seer's  evidence.  It  aimed  at  being 
very  witty,  but  missed  its  aim;  and 
in  regard  to  any  information  afforded 
to  the  committee,  was  utterly  incon- 
clusive and  worthless.  B^  the  by,  we 
are  sorry  to  hear  Sir  Edwm*s  sight  b 
impairea.  He  remarked  that,  being 
in  the  Gallery,  and  holding  up  his 
hand  in  the  aun,  he  could  not  see  it  * 
But  Mr.  Solomon  Hart,  R.  A.,  as  Solo- 
mon should,  has  a  very  lively  remem- 
brance of  the  con^lexion  of  Uie  Queen 
of  Sheba^that  is,  that  which  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  had  vears  ago.  His  opinion 
is  therefore  the  more  candid,  as  be- 
ing accompanied  wiih  a  litUe  vexa- 
tion. "I  remember  that  there  was 
certainly  a  very  different  complexion 
to  the  '  Sheba  *'  years  ago.  The  best 
mode  on  which  I  can  satisfy  myself 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  removal  of  the 
surface,  which  I  formerly  so  much  ad- 
mired, is  by  comparing  it  with  the 
St  Ursula.  That,  I  think,  is  the 
best  test  I  can  have.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  on  looking  at  the  two  pic- 
tures, there  was  a  correspondence  in 
the  tones,  whereas  now  1  see  a  great 
discrepancy.  One  has  the  quality  of 
Claude,  and  the  other  reminds  me  of 
the  Vemet  skies.  It  reminds  me 
more  of  the  detached  tints  which  ar^ 
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■een  in  Vernet's  paintings,  instead  of 
that  gradation  of  colour  which  distin- 
guishes the  paintings  of  Claude." 

The  poor  Queen  of  Sheba,  it  seems, 
will  never  recover  the  damage  done 
to  her  •*  complexion "  and  general 
beauty,— with  all  her  paint  rubbed 
off,  will  never  be  fit  to  appear  before 
any  Solomon  again  ;  ana  he  is  cer- 
tainly no  Solomon  who  would  be  taken 
in  by  a  false  complexion,  either  of 
Timers  "  dirt,"  or  the  tonings  of  Messrs. 
Seguicr  and  Brown.  But  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  that,  by  a  kind  miracle, 
St.  Ursula  has  escapea  with  her  eleven 
thousand  virgins  from  the  hands  of 
the  inexorable  Seguier,  who  declares 
he  would  have  used  her  and  them  in 
the  same  way. 

What  are  we  to  think  when  we 
hear  men  who  do  know,  or  ought  to 
know  better,  confound  glazing  with 
varnishing,  as  if  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  when  they  talk  of  time,  usually 
thought  the  destroyer,  being  a  re- 
storer, and  putting  on  colour,  or  that 
*^dirt^  and  colour  are  the  same;  and 
to  put  the  best  construction  on  it, 
as  if  a  general  tone  to  be  given  by  a 
glazing  or  varnishing  could  restore 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  tones, 
and  contrasts  of  tone  with  tone,  the 
very  master- workings  of  the  painter's 
thoughtful  genius  %  Now,  let  us  see 
what  injuries  are  to  be  extracted  from 
the  tender  mercies  of  picture-cleaners 
unrestrained,  or  even  of  keepers, 
whether  they  think  glazing  a  modern 
quackery,  or  are  believers  m  the  new 
toning.  De  Burtin,  having  denounced 
the  mixture  of  oil  in  varnishes,  speaks 
of  a  disgusting  practice  common  in 
Italy  of  rubbing  picture!^  "with  fat 

or  lard,  or  other  imimal  grease 

So  destructive  a  practice  comes  in 
process  of  time  to  rot  the  picture, 
80  that  it  will  not  hold  tog^ether." 
Pictures  have  been  so  treated  in  this 
country  too.  De  Burtin  adds  a  very 
instructive  interview  with  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  whose  hazardous  experi- 
ments are  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  folly  and  confidence.  "At  the 
time,"  says  he,  "I  frequented  the 
Dresden  Uallery  every  morning,  and 
got  from  Mr.  Kiedal  all  the  details  of 
His  practice.  He  informed  me  that, 
among  others,  the  chief  works  of  Cor- 
reggio,  Raffuelle,  Titian,  and  Pro- 
caccini,  after  havmg   undergone  bia 


preparatory  operations,  had  got  a  eoai 
of  his  *oil  of  flowers,'  which  lie  would 
re|mat  until  every  part  became  'per- 
fectly bright ;'  and  on  my  remarking, 
that  in  the  admirable  Venus  of  Titian, 
the  carnations  alone  were  bright,  and 
all  the  rest  flat,  he  told  me  with  per- 
fect coolness,  that,  having  as  yet  only 
given  it  three  coats  of  his  oil,  it  was 
not  astonishing,  but  that  he  would 
put  it  all  in  unison  by  multiplying 
the  coats.  This,"  adds  M.  de  Burtin, 
"  was  his  threat  at  the  very  moment 
that  I  felt  overpowered  with  chagrin, 
to  see  the  superb  carnations  of  Titian 
acquiring  a  sad  and  monstrous  tone, 
through  the  coats  that  he  hud  already 
given  to  it."  There  are  perhaps  quack 
recipes  more  pernicious  than  this  per- 
fumed "  oil  of  flowers."  Mr.  Brown, 
intrusted  with  cleaning  and  varnish- 
ing in  the  Gallery,  has  his  "  secret 
varnish";  it  may  be  very  good,  or 
very  bad,  but  it  would  bo  as  well  lo 
know  something  about  it,  not  for 
future  caution,  for  we  trust  it  will  not 
be  used  again,  unless  known  and  test* 
ed,  but  that  the  committee  may  be  in 
the  condition  of  physicians,  who  wish 
to  know  .how  their' new  patients  have 
been  hitlierto  dosed,  that  they  may 
prescribe  antidotes  to  a  possible  poi- 
son. Had  we  an  artistic  Lucian,  he 
might  make  a  good  picture  of  the 
ghosts  in  a  Picture  Elysium,  running 
round  and  round  after  their  cleaners, 
to  suffocate  them  again  with  their 
"  oils  of  flowers,"  their  asafoetidas  and 
poisonous  nostrums. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and 
very  good  reasons  given  for  it,  that 
Royal  Academicians,  who  are  said  to 
have  much  influence  with  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery,  should  give 
a  helping  hand  to  the  keeper  in  his 
lameness.  The  higher  the  authorities, 
the  more  sure  the  escape.  Dr.  H. 
Wellesley,  Curator  of  the  University 
Gallery,  and  Principal  of  New  Inn 
Hall,  Oxford,  comes  to  the  rescue. 
He  thinks  the  pictures  not  injured  by 
the  cleaning  process,  "  exoc^pt  as  re- 
garded the  varnish  or  glazing.  Neither 
the  small  Claude  nor  the  Velatquez^ 
he  thought,  had  any  glazing."  Now, 
it  may  be  pardonable  in  Dr.  H.  Wel- 
lesley, who  may  be,  and  we  believe  is, 
an  excellent  judge  of  pictures,  and  art 
in  general,  not  exactly  to  know  what 
is  glazing,  and  what  is  not,  and  to 
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follow  the  confaaion-rale  of  putting  or 
for  andy  and  thereby  making  one  thjng 
another;  but  there  is  a  very  indefimto 
measure  in  this  his  **  except  in  the 
varnish  or  glazing."  This  exception 
may  include  utter  ruin.  It  is  only 
surprising  that  there  should  be  the 
least  doubt  with  regard  to  the  pictures 
cleaned,  especially  the  Claude,  the 
**  Queen  of  Sheba."  Does  any  one  really 
doubt  damage  done,  who  is  either  not 
blind,  or  accustomed  to  look  through 
the  spectacles  of  others'  eyes  ? 

It  is  strange  that  a  committee  of 
men  of  taste,  and  for  their  taste  and 
knowledge  appointed  by  Parliament 
to  look  into  this  matter,  should  not 
believe  their  own  eyes,  and  want  any 
other  evidence ;  as  if,  when  all  things 
go  wrong, "  seeing  were  *'  no  longer 
"believing."  It  is  strange  that  they 
should  have  so  many  sittings  to  ascer- 
tain the  speculation  of  other  men's 
eyes,  and  niter  all  find  visible  objects  as 
uncertain  qs  the  colour  of  a  cameleon, 
all  the  while  cognisant  themselves  of 
the  plain  fact.  It  is  as  if  a  board  of 
physicians  or  other  inquest  should 
gravely  hold  sittings  to  inquire,  not 
who  rubbed  the  life  out  of  a  man,  but 
whether  he  were  defunct  or  living,  all 
the  while  the  body  being  on  a  board 
before  them  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

It  is  not  every  man's  gift,  nor  every 
painter's  gift,  to  have  an  eye  for 
colour.  In  this  respect  even  an  R.^. 
may  be  rather  a  warning  than  an 
example.  Some  are  addicted  to  raw 
crude  colours,  with  whom  blue  cannot 
be  too  blue,  yellow  too  yellow,  or  red 
too  red,  and  all  pare ;  others  seek  the 
mysteries  of  mixed  colours  and  tones, 
to  catalogue  which,  the  world  of  taste, 
or  world  of  art,  which  ought  to  be 
the  same  thing,  is  as  yet  but  a  poor 
nomenclator.  Yet  upon  this  per- 
ception of  colour  how  much  depends 
in  the  care,  and  especially  in  the  clean- 
ing, of  pictures  in  a  gallery !  If  there 
be  a  very  favourite  master  in  the  eyes 
of  a  keeper,  that  master  will  become 
a  fiishion,  and  unheard-of  prices  will 
be  given  for  his  works;  and  perhaps 
a  gallery  may  be  toned  up  to,  or  down 
to,  his  example.  In  Sir  Joshua's 
day,  and  for  years  after,  there  was  a 
notion  that  all  pictures  should  be 
toned  down  after  Rembrandt;  and 
as  Rembrandt  himself  was  then  less 
known  or  understood,  the  set-up  ex- 


amples were  the  restored,  the  toned 
over,  out  of  the  workshop,  not  of 
Rembrandt,  but  some  fLshiooable 
dealer  and  cleaner.  So  the  Sir 
Joshuas  and  the  Gainsboroaghs  be- 
came treacled  over;  and  the  boiled-oU 
system,  with  some  additional  bruwo, 
as  asphaltum,  was  applied  indiacriffli- 
nately.  Now,  here  is  an  example — 
the  Salvator  Rosa,  **The  \Vo<Mlaiaa 
and  Mercury,"  in  the  National  Galleij, 
which  Mr.  Seguier,  the  then  keeper, 
spoke  of  as  a  great  purchase ;  after  a 
long  vacation  of  neglect,  it  is  all  over 
with  this  treacle  filth ;  what  should  be 
blue,  or  grey,  is  brown.  This  is  a  aped- 
men  of  that  day's  fashion ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if  it  be  quite  out  yet,  for 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  off 
the  stuff  may  tend  to  perpetuate  a 
belief  that  it  ought  not  to  be  removed, 
especially  during  the  dominion  of  those 
who  out  it  on.  Then,  as  what  aome 
are  pleased  to  call  colour,  the  raw- 
colour  system,  may  succeed  the  brown- 
ing process,  pictures  have  a  chance  of 
being  flayed  and  scoured,  under  a  be- 
lief that,  by  taking  off  coat  after  coat, 
the  true  unmixed  colouring  may  be 
reached  at  last ;  and  if,  unfortunately 
or  fortunately,  as  the  restorer  maj 
think,  not  found,  it  may  be  put  on. 
Ultramarine  is  blue,  and  the  aea  ia 
blue ;  therefore  the  more  we  come  to 
the  blue  groundwork  of  the  sea  in 
Claude,  the  more  perfect  will  the 
work  become ;  and  it  will  be  thought  of 
little  consequence  whose  hand  has  been 
the  operator — whether  it  shall  have 
been  that  of  Claude  or  of  a  cleaner. 

No  men  are  more  liable  to  entertun 
these  peculiar  whims  than  professional 
artists.  It  is  natural  that  they  should 
have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  their 
own  styles ;  consequently  we  find  Mr. 
Uwins,  R.A.  and  Keeper,  and  Mr. 
Stanfield,  the  lover  of  jfotr  painting, 
looking  upon  glazing  as  quackery,  and 
delighting  in  the  rawness  of  the  clean- 
ed Claude ;  Mr.  Stanfield  denying  that 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  is  Injured,  prefer- 
ring its  present  state  to  that  of  the  St 
Ursula.  Thus  we  have  Royal  Acade- 
micians either  ignorant  of  or  contem- 
ning that  practice  which  the  old  esteem- 
ed masters  pursued ;  we  find  them  at 
variance  with  most  persons  of  any  pre- 
tensions to  taste.  On  this  account, 
as  for  other  reasons,  we  think  artists, 
whether  they  be  of  the  Academy  or 
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not,  are  unfit  persons  to  be  appointed 
to  offices  in  the  National  Galleiy.  Why 
should  thej  be  appointed  ?— they  are 
not  the  men  most  likely  to  appreciate 
the  old  masters  which  the  country  de* 
shes  to  collect.  We  have  no  more 
eminent  painter  than  Mr.  Stanfield, 
but  his  line  of  art  is  new,  and  in  col- 
ouring and  tone  he  is  quite  opposite 
to  the  older  schools  of  any  country. 
What  interest  would  he  be  likely  to 
take  in  the  National  Gallery,  who  con- 
fesses that  he  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  it  ?  How  would  such  a  person 
take  due  care  of  the  old  masters,  who 
declares  his  experience  of  them  to  be 
«  Tery  slight**  T— -how  superintend  their 
cleaning,  who  **  has  not  studied  the 
works  of  the  old  masters,  so  as  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  charac- 
teristics and  methods  of  painting?" 
We  have  often  been  surprised  to  find 
this  defect  in  professional  men;  few 
of  them  know  much  of  or  appreciate 
aneient  masters.  I9  it  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  who  tells  the  anecdote  of 
a  painter  of  the  highest  reputation  at 
Rome,  who  said,  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference, that  he  had  not  for  some 
years  seen  the  collection  at  the  Vati- 
can ;  that  he  had  once  been  requested 
to  couy  one  of  the  Raffiielles,  but  it 
ended  in  nothing  ;  but  that,  if  he  had 
copied  it,  he  should  have  made  it  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  original  ? 

If,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  new  ar- 
rangement, we  earnestly  hope  that,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  director,  he  will  not  be 
chosen  from  the  Academy,  nor  any 
official  from  that  body.  There  is  at 
present  a  suspicion  entertained — we 
do  not  say  it  is  just— that  the  Royal 
Academy  have  too  great  inflaence  with 
the  Trustees ;  and  complaint  is  made, 
and  the  parliamentary  committee 
fteem  to  think  not  without  justice,  of 
undue  privileges  granted  to  Academy 
students.  It  is  wise  to  abolish  all 
such  privileges,  and  to  remove  all 
causes  whatever  of  jealousy  which  at 
present  operate  against  that  body. 
The  arts  have  outgrown  that  institu- 
tion ;  the  days  of  its  great  utility  may 
have  passed,  unless  it  shall  be  very 
much  enlarged,  and  thrown  more  open 
to  honourable  competition.  The  body 
has  become  too  small,  and  has,  we  be- 
lieve, broken  itself  up  into  cliques; 
and  a  courting  and  petitioning  has 
l^en  required  of  aspirants,  which  must 


have  a  tendency  *to  keep  the  high- 
minded  and  most  generous  from  seek- 
ing what  may  be  justly  due  to  their 
merits.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
elections  altogether  taken  out  of  their 
hands  ;  we  verily  believe  the  Academy 
would  gain  in  dignity  and  usefulness 
by  this  sacrifice  of  their  patronage.  A 
parliamentary  commission  to  revise 
the  Academy  would  be  the  next  boon 
to  the  Rne  Arts. 

If  this  be  a  digression,  we  return  to 
the  point,  that  we  would  separate  as 
much  as  possible  the  Academy  from  a 
national  gallery.  We  have  shown 
that  artists  in  general  are  not  the  most 
knowing  with  regard  to  the  very  mat- 
ters for  which  a  gallery  is  formed, 
and  we  have  offered  proof  that  R.  A.'8 
are  no  exception. 

Yet  so  jealous  are  men  to  retain 
power,  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
they  will  strenuously  endeavour  to 
keep  up  their  influence,  and  not  will- 
ingly see  any  situations  filled  by 
persons  not  of  their  own  body.  Their 
manifest  leaning  in  the  evidence  is  to 
throw  their  shield  over  the  keeper  as 
one  of  themselves.  In  any  new  ar- 
rangements,  it  may  be  suspected  that 
they  will  reason  with  Mrs.  Primrose, 
that  all  this  may  be  kept  in  the  family. 
There  is,  we  fear,  a  disposition  to 
create  a  belief  that  the  only  legiti- 
macy in  art  is  of  Academical  beget- 
ting. By  their  academical  honours 
and  academical  dinners  they  have  tho 
ear  of  patrons;  and  unquestionably 
by  such  means  and  other  intercourse, 
the  natural  result  of  them,  a  power  to 
depress,  and  keep  back  those  not  of 
themselves.  The  annual  dinner  and 
private  views,  the  speeches  of  lauda- 
tion and  compliment  to  art,  as  if  it 
were  the  members  present  only,  all 
Intended  originally  to  bring  the  great 
and  wealthy  within  the  influence  of 
art,  and  to  insure  general  patronage, 
have  at  length  established  a  kind  of 
academical  vanity,  that  bears  the  ill 
fruit  of  an  unmerited  self-confidence. 
An  -assumption  is  created  that  they 
are  the  exclusive  arbiters  of  taste. 
The  presumption  is,  that  none  is  legi* 
timate  that  has  not  their  sanction » 
they,  therefore,  bestow  privileges. 
These  annual  meetings  and  these  in- 
fluences remind  us  ui  the  story  of 
Eulen  Spiegel,  who  presented  himself 
before  a  somewhat  ostentatious  prince. 
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or  perhaps  Prince  Public,  as  the  only 
painter.  He  fliittered  Prince  Public; 
promised  great  things,  and  was  em- 
ployed. But,  alas !  Eulen  Spiegel 
knew  very  well  that  there  had  been 
painters  in  the  world  better  than  him- 
self, and  perhaps  were.  He,  however, 
daubed  away  on  the  walls  given  him 
to  fill  with  his  performances ;  he  spared 
not  colours,  though  he  mixed  them  ill, 
and  smudged  into  shadow  his  defective 
drawing.  When  all  was  done  which  he 
could  do,  he  invited  a  few  of  Prince 
Public's  weakest  courtiers,  and  the 
most  ignorant  of  art,  and  signifying 
iQ  them  that  such  was  the  magic  of 
his  colours,  and  his  high  privileges, 
that  none  but  those  endowed  or  born 
in  the  legitimacy  of  taste  could  pos- 
sibly perceive  all  the  beauties  of  his 
pertornrance — ^nay,  that  all  others 
would  be  blind  to  the  very  objects  re- 
presented— he  was  voluble  in  descrip- 
tions of  exquisite  things  which  they 
could  not  see.  In  figures  there  were 
the  Graces  themselves,  as  nude  as  any 
could  desire;  there  were  all  the  beasts 
of  the  stall,  stable,  kennel,  and  of  the 
field ;  and  trees,  woods,  fountains,  and 
landscapes,  such  as  only  Nature's 
breath  could  blow  upon  the  canvass. 
But  all  the  beauteous  breathing  was 
by  the  mouth  of  Eulen  Spiegel,  who 
pronounced  them  one  and  all  the  high- 
est art  the  world  ever  saw.  The 
courtiers  saw  nothing,  of  course,  of 
.  all  this,  but  lifted  up  their  hands  in 
ecstacy,  and  pretended  to  see  every 
bit  of  it,  and  went  away  with  their 
diploma  of  taste,  and  told  Prince  Pub- 
lic all  they  had  seen,  and  the  magic  of 
the  art,  and  the  test  of  taste.  Prince 
Public  was  astonished,  Eulen  Spiegel 
bowed  him  into  his  exhibition,  receiv- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
fee,  and  Prince  Public  went  away  a 
little  bewildered  in  his  mind,  but,  like 
the  courtiers,  enlarged  upon  the  beau- 
ties which  he  never  would  confess  he 
bad  not  seen.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Euleu  Spiegel  had  rivals,  but  he 
put  them  all  down  with  an  air ;  and 
some  observed,  that  although,  as  in 
fictitious  rivalry  of  tradesmen,  he 
constantly  protested  he  had  but 
«*  slight"  knowledge  of,  and  no  con- 
cern with,  the  house  over  the  way,  he 
was  somehow  or  other  always  found 
About  the  doors  on  the  days  of  division 
of  profits.    We  feel  that  much  that  we 


have  said  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Um 
National  Gallery,  will  appear  »o  incr©. 
dible,  that  the  reader  who  has  not 
seen  the  Report  will  at  least  reqiuFS 
an  extract  or  two  ;  for  not  ooly  are 
there  most  astonishing  dlfiTerenees  of 
opinion  as  to  matters  of  taste,  but  stiil 
more  astonishing  differeDces  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  fact  We  iDstanee 
one :  Mr.  Uwins,  the  keeper,  aaaerU 
that  he  was  present  at  Mr.  Segoi^i 
operations,  and  that  **  friction,  which 
he  condemns  as  dangerous,  was  never 
to  his  knowledge  employed  by  Mr. 
Seguier  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  the 
cleaned  pictures."  Oa  Uie  contraiy, 
Mr.  Seguier,  the  actual  performer, 
states,  ^  that  after  washing  off  cerbdn 
upper  coats  of  oil  or  dirt  with  soap 
and  water,  he  partially  re-moved  the 
lower  sounder  coat  of  varnish  from 
seven  of  the  pictures  by  the  proeeit 
of  friction,  or  dry  rubbing." 

*'It  appears  from  the  evidenee  of 
Colonel  Thwaitss,  Mr.  Seguier,  and 
Mr.  Thick,  habitually  employed  in  the 
Gallery,  that  about  three  years  ago 
the  whole  of  the  pictures  were  taken 
down  from  their  places,  and  their 
backs  dusted.  There  is,  however,  no 
notice  in  the  minutes  of  any  such 
transaction ;  and,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  memories  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned, it  has  not  been  possible  to  as- 
certain under  what  circamstancea,  by 
what  authority,  or  what  prfdae  time 
the  operation  was  performed,  or 
whether  before  or  after  the  commit- 
tee of  1850.  Mr.  Seguier  thinks  it  was 
on  the  suggestion  of  either  Mr.  Uwins 
or  Colonel  Thwaites.  Both  these 
gentlemen  disclaim  having  ever  mads 
any  such  suggestion.  Col.  Thwaites, 
however,  remembers  the  dusting.  Mr. 
Uwins,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that 
he  never,  until  the  question  was  raised 
in  this  committee,  had  so  much  as 
heard  of  any  such  operation,  akhoogfa 
one,  as  he  himself  seems  to  be  well 
aware,  of  such  magnitude  and  impoN 
tance  as  to  demana  the  special  super* 
intendence  of  the  keeper.  If  it  acta- 
ally  took  place,  it  was,  he  asserts, 
without  his  sanction  or  knowled^; 
but  he  adds,  that  he  does  not  believe 
it  ever  did  take  place.  Mr.  Thick,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  person  intrusted 
with  its  execution,  states,  in  equally 
distinct  terms,  that  Mr.  Uwins  him* 
self  ordered  it.    Whatever  may  be  the 
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telative  valtie  of  these  coTiflicting  state- 
ments, there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
tinder  such  a  system  of  management, 
the  pictures  must  have  been  exposed 
to  very  serious  risks.*' 

We,  from  these  quotations,  at  least 
arrive  at  one  truth — that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  pernicious  atmosphere  in 
the  Gallery,  as  reported  by  witnesses, 
must  be  well  founded,  for  it  seems  to 
have  the  manifest  tendency  not  only 
to  obscure  pictures,  but  to  obfuscate, 
and  in   many  instances  totally  obli- 
terate  memories.       Mr.  Uwins,  the 
keeper,  must  have  been  present  on 
many  occasions  under  this   peculiar 
atmospheric  influence,  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  of  which,  and  during 
which,  when  he   awoke,  if  he  did 
awake,  he  enjoyed  a  perfect  forgetful- 
ness.  Even  the  committee  tells  us  that, 
not  srttisfied  with  the  evidence,  they 
themselves  in  person  visited  the  Gallery 
in  company  with  the  witnesses,  after 
which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  give  a  clear  account  of  any- 
thing, or  to  find  their  way  through  the 
thick  fog,  of  "  discrepancies"  and  con- 
tradictions which  surrounded  them  on 
every  side.    Mr.  Thick's  very  thick 
dust  really  seems  to  have  been  thrown 
into  every  one's    eyes,  a  "palpable 
obscure,"  defying   ventilation !     We 
are    almost    disposed    to   congratu- 
late Mr.   Stanfield    on    his  "siighf* 
knowledge  of  the  Gallery  and  old 
masters,   their   '*  characteristics"  and 
method  of  painting;  for  had  he  pos- 
sessed a  greater  desire  to  know  more, 
and  visited  the  Gallery  oftener,  it  is 
very  probable  that  he    would  have 
known  less.      If  the   Trustees  are 
asked  what  are  their  duties,  they  do 
not  know — they  have  never  been  de- 
fined.   If  you  ask  the  keeper  what  are 
his  duties,  he  does  not  know— he  sup- 
poses that  he  is  to  obey  the  Trustees. 
While  he  helps  them  in  doing  nothing, 
the  scourer  enters,  and  the  keeper 
looks  on,  but  has  not  the  least  idea 
what  the  scourer  is  doing.    He  never 
knew  what  he  had  to  do.    lie  stated 
to  the  committee  that  **  he  was  never 
consulted  with  respect  to  the  cleaning 
of  the  pictures,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  it  his  duty  to  give  any  advice  to 
the  Trustees."     Lord  Monteagle  in 
answer  to  this  says :  **  I  am  greatly 
surprised    at    that    statement      Mr. 
Uwins  was  present  at  every  meeting 


of  the  Trustees,  and  was  at  liberty  to 
give  his  opinion  to  the  Trustees." 
Now,  is  it  true  that  Mr.  Uwins  "did 
not  think  it  his  duty  to  give  any  ad- 
vice to  the  Trustees  r  The  Report 
says  to  the  contrary — he  "  strongly** 
gave  his  advice.  "Your  committee 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  Mr. 
Uwins  the  system  which  had  been  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  the  cleaning  of  pic- 
tures during  the  period  of  his  keeper- 
ship.  It  appears  from  his  evidence 
that  he  strongly  recommended  the 
cleaning.  'The  Consecration  of  St 
Nicholas,'  a  picture  by  Paul  Veron- 
ese ;  but,  with  this  single  exception,  he 
never  spoke  to  the  Trustees  on  the 
subject  of  picture-cleaning,  nor  was 
he  ever  consulted  by  them.  He  con- 
sidered it  his  dutv  to  attend  to  the 
directions  of  the  Trustees,  and  jiot  to 
offer  any  suggestions,  cither  as  to  the 
pictures  which,  in  his  opinion  re- 
quired cleaning,  or  as  to  the  process  to 
be  adopted.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Uwins,  has,  however,  been  met  by  the 
evidence  of  several  Trustees,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Uwins  was  habitually 
present  in  his  official  capacity  at  the 
meetings  of  the  board,  and  that  ithas 
always  been  understood  that  he  was 
authorised  and  expected  on  such  oc- 
casions to  give  his  opinion,  even  when 
not  formally  consulted,  especially  on 
matters  of  a  technical  description. 
Your  committee  do  not  feel  competent 
to  decide  as  to  such  delicate  points  of 
difference  between  the  Trustees  and 
their  chief  officer.  But  the  existence 
of  so  entire  a  misunderstanding,  in  a 
case  where  mutual  confidence  was  so 
greatly  to  be  desired,  seems  little  com- 
patible with  the  efiScient  management 
of  the  institution." 

Mr.  Wm.  Seguier,  the  first  keeper, 
died  on  November  1843;  his  suc- 
cessor was  appointed  24th  November 
]  843.  "  The  Trustees,  on  their  return 
to  town  in  the  spring,  find  their  old 
keeper  dead,  and  a  new  one  provided 
in  hid  place,  without  any  intermediate 
knowledge  on  their  part  of  this  impor- 
ant  change  in  the  establishment  under 
their  charge." 

One  bnd  effect  of  all  these  doings 
and  misdoings  is,  that  those  who  are 
inclined  to  promote  the  objects  of  a 
National  Gallery  lose  all  confidence 
in  its  management.  In  May  last,  after 
the  fifth  meeting  of  the  committee,  the 
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Earl  of  Onslow  writes  tliat  unless  at 
the  close  of  the  committee  regulations 
of  security  to  pictures  be  made,  he 
shall  cancel  a  codicil  in  his  will,  and 
revoke  his  bequest  to  the  National 
Gallery. 

The  strongest  reason  for  the  defence 
of  the  cleaomg  is  given  by  Mr.  Ford. 
He  thinks  the  clean  pictures  look  ill 
because  they  have  clean  faces  amongst 
dirty  ones.  It  would  be  more  reason- 
able to  say  that  the  dirty  might  look 
ill  amongst  the  clean.  Much  is  said 
about  cleaning  the  backs  of  pictures, 
and  protecting  them.  We  should 
doubt  if  tiie  exclusion  of  air  would 
be  the  desired  protection,  and  wou!d 
suggest  thin  perforated  zinc; — air 
would  be  admitted  without  dirt  or  in- 
sects. It  was  observed  by  Baron 
Elenze  that  he  had  never  nolieed  a 
chili  on  varnish  but  in  England  and  in 
Berlin.  We  know  of  no  objection  to 
a  simple  remedy  which  we  have  tried 
with  perfect  success,  if  there  are  no 
cracks  of  importance  on  the  picture— - 
the  wiping  the  surface  with  a  little 
sweet  oil,  and  removing  it  entirely  with 
hair-powder.  We  have  never  known 
a  picture  bloom  after  this  process; 
at  the  same  time  aware  of  the  qu<ick- 
ery  of  recipes,  we  only  throw  out  the 
suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  a 
chemist,  should  ono  be  attached  to  the 
Gallery  staff. 

The  structure  of  the  present  Na- 
tional Gallery  was  completed  in  1837. 
Its  fate  as  regards  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  built  may  be  considered  sealed 
in  1853.  The  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  necessarily  much  di- 
rected to  the  removal  of  the  collection, 
and  the  site  of  a  new  building.  The 
character  of  a  new  building,  which 
will,  we  trust,  be  well  considered  and 
approved  of  by  the  most  competent 
judges  before  a  stDue  is  laid,  is  rather 
the  subject  of  another  report  than 
forming  any  prominent  place  in  this. 
The  committee,  however,  had  engaged 
themselves  in  revising  the  constitution, 
sufficiently  so  to  render  a  parliament- 
ary examination  and  revision  probable 
at  no  distant  period.  In  the  mean- 
while, they  have  sufficiently  alarmed 
the  public  and  restrained  picture  de- 
stroyers, and  put  the  Trustees  upon 
their  metal.  In  the  projected  change 
there  are  some  points  upon  which  va- 
rious opinions  will  be  given,  and  sug- 


gestions made.  The  aite  of  the  new 
Gallery  has  occupied  the  thoogfats  of 
the  committee :  with  sonie  oumaiittes 
or  other  we  may  fairly  leave  it,  with 
a  confidence  that  it  will  be  wieriy 
chosen.  We  have  seen  a  propoeal  in 
the  Examiner^  bearing  a  atgnaiore 
(that  of  Walter  Savage  Landor)  tii^ 
will  secure  to  it  much  eonsiderBtioD. 
He  thinks  the  Palace  of  Kensngtoii 
might  be,  at  no  very  great  coat,eoB- 
verted  into  a  suitable  stmctare.  Tbt 
site  may  be  unobjectionable,  bat  the 
conversion  questionable.  Mr.  Landef 
says :  ^  Little  more  would  be  neces- 
sary than  to  replace  the  roof  by  one 
similar  to  that  at  the  Lonvre;  to  re- 
move the  partitions  and  floors;  to 
divide  into  seven  or  ei^ht  eonopart- 
ments,and  to  decorate  the  extericr 
with  pilasters."  We  do  not  think  a 
gallery  could  be  so  easily  made.  It  is 
true,  he  considers  it  rather  as  as  hos- 
pital of  invalids — a  thought  which  loaea 
nothing  of  its  sting,  when  clothed  in 
his  well-fitting  language:  '^Bot  la 
this  hospital,  such  of  the  pictoreB  as 
survive  the  inflictions  they  have  under* 
gone  may,  tended  by  careful  nurses, 
reach  a  good  old  age! " 

We  confess  that  we  are  much  moie 
interested  as  to  what  a  gallery  is  to  be, 
than  where  it  is  to  be :  for  here  we 
have  a  little  mistrust  of  the  public 
Very  wrong  notions  of  a  gallerv  aie 
abroad.  We  could  wish  the  public  to 
ask  its  own  taste  this  question — la 
architecture  to  be  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  a  gallery,  or  is  a  galley 
to  be  subservient  to  architecture? 
The  Louvre  does  not  offer  an  example 
to  be  followed.  Nor  is  a  fine  uad 
highly-decorated  long  walk,  fumiahed 
with  pictures  as  with  upbolsteij, 
what  the  arts  demand.  A  display  of 
company,  and  pictures,  and  lignt,  and 
gaiety  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  pnblie 
have  acquired  a  taste  and  desire  for 
this  sort  of  thing  from  the  Crystal 
Palace  exhibition. 

But  a  gallery  of  pictures  (nor  would 
we  be  influenced  by  the  word  gallery) 
should  shun  a  general  display.  We 
have  often  in  this  Magazine  thrown 
out  our  thoughts  upon  the  aulject,  not 
considering  aiehiteoture  aa  aiehitee- 
ture,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  but 
with  a  belief  that  the  arehiteetoral 
genius  of  the  country  is  quite  snfi> 
cient  to  adapt  beauty  to  any  utility. 
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It  may  be  said  mistakes  have  been 
made  eveD  on  this  point,  and  the  pre- 
sent building  in  Trafalgar  Square  may 
be  instanced  as  a  warning.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  public  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  duly  considering 
what  was  really  wanted.  A  failure  is 
a  warning— it  is  a  word  given  to  the 
wise.  ^*  Sometimes  a  wise  man,"  says 
Mr.  Landor  pithily,  "gathers  more 
from  an  unwise,  than  ever  an  unwise 
from  a  wise." 

Responsibility  is  the  loadstone  which 
attracts  genius.  It  makes  a  man  equal 
to  great  things.  Let  all  due  consi- 
deration be  previously  given,  so  as  to 
determine  what  is  wanted,  then  look 
out  for  the  man  of  sense  and  ability 
equal  to  the  performance,  and  as  much 
as  possible  leave  without  interference 
tlie  rest  to  him.  In  her  very  amus- 
ing Sketches  at  Home  arid  Abroad , 
Mrs.  Jameson  tells  us  she  heard  from 
Baron  Von  Klenze  himself,  the  com- 
mands given  to  him  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  We  would  have  this  great 
country  use  words  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  with  a  like  confidence. 
'^  Build  me,"  said  the  king,  "  a  pal- 
ace, in  which  nothing  within  or  with- 
out shall  be  of  transient  fashion  or 
interest — a  palace  for  my  posterity^ 
and  my  people,  as  well  as  myself,  or 
which  the  decoration  shall  be  durable 
as  well  as  splendid ;  and  shall  appear, 
one  or  two  centuries  hence,  as  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  and  taste  as  they  do 
now." 

To  know  what  is  wrong  is  the  first 
step  to  what  is  right  We  learn  from 
defects  and  deficiencies.  Let  us  con- 
sider what  is  amiss  in  the  structure  of 
the  National  Gallery,  including  that 
portion  given  to  the  Academy.  There 
are  large  rooms,  capable  of  holding,  if 
closely  packed,  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  pictures ;  but,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  building,  better  suited  to 
receive  and  exhibit  company  than  pic- 
tures. How  few  works  can  be  seen  to 
advantage !  In  that  portion  dedicated 
to  modem  art,  there  is  the  greatest 
injury,  we  would  almost  say  insult, 
infiicted,  in  a  greater^  or  less  degree, 
upon  the  majority  of  artists.  There 
is  the  favoured  •*  line,"  the  good  place : 
all  works  abo7e  it  are  as  it  were 
stamped  for  the  public  eye  with  the 
mark  of  inferiority ;  and  many  a  poor 
artist's  hopes  are   sacrificed   by  his 


work,  generally  in  this  case  very 
small,  bein£  placed  so  high  as  to  be 
invisible,  wnile  his  disgrace  is  marked 
in  the  catalogue,  his  name  and  work 
stigmatised.  This  is  a  positive 
cruelty;  and  whence  comes  it,  but 
from  the  notion  that  a  large  room 
must  be  filled,  and  gilt  frames  are 
furniture  1  We  quarrel,  for  this  rea- 
son, with  the  construction  of  all  gal- 
leries which  we  have  seen.  Some  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  want  of  space  to 
make  better  arrangements,  but  we 
think  architectural  skill  may  devise  a 
remedy  even  in  such  cases.  A  na- 
tional gallery  ought  to  have  a  com- 
mand of  space.    ' 

If  we  consider  for  what  purposes 
the  greater  number  of  gallery  pictures 
were  painted — for  what  lights  and  po- 
sitions— ^we  shall  find  galleries  for  col- 
lections very  ill  adapted  to  them.  If 
it  be  worth  while  to  give  thousands  of 
pounds  for  a  celebrated  picture,  it  is 
worth  while  to  expend  a  few  hundreds 
to  have  it  seen  as  it  should  be  seen. 
Almost  all  the  high  Italian  pictures 
are  pictures  of  sentiment,  many  of 
them  of  a  religious  pathos.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  great  work  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  **  the  Raising  of  Lazarus ;" 
it  is  the  largest  work  we  have.  How 
should  it  be  seen  ?  Certainly  in  a 
room  of  its  own,  aad  under  a  light, 
even  artificially  managed — a  clear  and 
rather  low  light  directed  upon  it,  and 
not  difiused  about  the  room.  We  say 
low  light,  because  in  this  respect  the 
public  lie  under  a  great  mistake.  They 
think  there  cannot  be  too  much  light, 
forgetting  that  it  is  the  property  of 
Wshi  to  convert  objects  into  its  own 
whiteness,  and  to  take  away  colour. 
There  is  a  low  light  in  which  such 
pictures  are  better  seen,  for  their 
depths  have  their  full  force,  and 
their  gradated  lights  come  out  from 
them  with  wondrous  power.  We 
believe  that  this  picture — the  Lazarus 
of  Sebastian  del  Piombo— placed  in 
a  room  purposely  constructed  for  it, 
would  have  quite  a  wondrous,  a 
soul-subduing  power;  it  would  be- 
come a  sublime  poetry — its  reality 
would  become  divine.  As  it  is,  it  is 
utterly  lost.  It  looks  dark,  brown, 
dingy,  and,  strange  to  say,  because  it 
is  under  too  much  light  We  would 
have  it,  as  the  resurrection  of  the 
morning,  break  out  of  its  night    The 
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eye  soon  accoromodntee  its  vision  to  a 
low  yet  clear  light,  is  never  wearied, 
and  conveys  the  sentiment  where  it  is 
intensely  and  solely  felt.  Then  con- 
sider it  thus:  there  is  this  large  pic- 
ture ;  if  the  room  which  is  to  hold  it  is 
to  be  the  receptacle  of  a  hundred 
others,  the  others  cannot  all  be  hung 
as  they  should  be ;  some  will  be  too 
high,  and  by  juxtaposition  all  are 
injured.  We  do  not  say  that  all  pic- 
tures, but  that  many,  should  have 
rooms  for  themselves — some  may  well 
consort,  especially  when  by  the  same 
master.  I'o  revert  to  light  in  a  gal- 
lery— there  are  some  pictures  that  are 
ruined  in  effect  by  too  much ;  and  let 
US  take  the  most  rich  and  gorgeous — 
look  at  the  Bacchus  and  Ar^ne  of 
Titian.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  golden 
age  of  fable — ^the  figures,  the  land- 
scape, the  sky,  are  all  of  the  fabulous 
Slow ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  every- 
ay  world  in  the  whole  piece.  Let  it 
be  seen  under  such  a  light  as  will 
show  all  the  colour;  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  poeticise  the  light,  that  the 
spectator  may  be  for  the  time  within 
the  charm  of  that  golden  age  of  fable. 
People  have  not  tried  these  appro- 
priate lights,  and  so  think  there  is  no- 
thing like  having  the  greatest  quan- 
tity ;  and  when  they  have  it,  what  is 
the  consequence  ?  they  see  each  other, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  beauty  of 
the  picture  is  hidden  from  them.  They 
see  too  much  of  the  picture  surface. 
We  would  establish  it  as  a  fact,  that 
deep-toned  pictures  require  less  light 
thnn  those  on  the  opposite  scale.    If 

Eossible  to  avoid  it,  we  would  never 
ang  one  picture  above  another.  Very 
many  of  the  beat  pictures  were  painted 
for  chapels,  and  were  probably  seen 
under  ''a  dim  religious  light,"  and 
alone,  or  only  in  the  presence  of  a  be- 
lieving worshipper.  We  are  not  at  all 
afraid  of  a  "  conversion"  to  the  super- 
stition, by  the  reconversion  of  the  pic- 
ture to  its  proper  poetry.  But  as  to 
pictures  in  tiers — ^the  eye  of  neither 
the  ignorant  nor  the  connoisseur  is 
made  to  endure  with  pleasure  long  the 
upward  look.  Nature  has  provided 
against  it;  and  hollowed  out  a  shady 
place  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  has 
further  given  it  a  sieve  in  the  eyelash, 
and  a  pent-house  in  the  evebrow,  to 
keep  off  the  too  strong  liglit,  and  en- 
able it  to  see  objects  pleasantly,  and 


in  their  tme  colour.  Now,  when  ws 
strain  the  eye,  and  look  upwards  to 
pictures,  we  lose  this  protecting  powei; 
and  that  we  may  not  long  so^ect  the 
delicate  organ  to  the  G^Iar&>injary,  na- 
ture has  made  the  position  somewhat 
painful,  and  the  head  is  soon  lowered. 
If  it  be  not,  from  the  eye's  irritation  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  affected ;  and 
it  is  from  this  cause  that  people  com- 
plain of  the  excitement  of  an  exhiU- 
tion,  and  come  away  wearied,  and  not 
nnfrequently  ill. 

When  the  architect  of  tiie  National 
Gallery  was  examined  (we  rather 
think  m  1837)  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was 
asked,  if  we  remember  rightly,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Sebaa- 
tian  del  Fiombo,  at  what  height  from 
the  floor  the  lowest  part  of  a  pictars 
should  be  raised  ?  The  answer  was, 
Not  less  than  three  feet  The  object 
in  asking  the  question  appeared  to  be 
to  elicit  from  the  architect  that  he 
had  not  taken  into  account  in  his  plans 
the  actual  dimensions  of  the  pictam 
in  possession.  We  should  say  that 
no  definite  answer  as  to  measnre 
should  have  been  given.  We  are  for 
hanging  all  pictures,  as  much  as  may 
be,  rather  below  than  above  the  eye, 
that  the  spectator  may  see  them  in 
repose,  and  sitting  down.  If  a  defi- 
nite measure  must  be  given,  should  it 
not  be  directed  by  the  horizontal  line 
in  the  picture  ?  The  eve,  to  see  a  pic- 
ture properly,  should  be  on  that  line ; 
and  if  that  may  not  be,  rather  below 
than  above  it,  fr>r  the  reasons  given. 

With  regard  to  the  lightin?  a  gal- 
lery, it  will  be  said  that  our  skies  are 
too  uncertain,  and  our  light  generally 
low  enough.  If  we  doubt  thisas  a  gene- 
ral everyday  truth,  we  would  still  use 
it  as  an  argument  for  obtaining  by 
artificial  means,  a  power  of  changing 
and  regulating  light,  and,  above  all, 
of  directing  it ;  and  surely  this  cannot 
be  of  very  difficult  accomplishment 
Even  where  pictures  accord  agreeably, 
are  of  the  same  tone,  character,  style, 
and  sentiment,  we  would  not  have  too 
many  together ;  multitudes  of  even  the 
best  things  distract  the  mind  and 
the  eye.  Every  pictnre-Toom  should 
have  a  home-quiet  look,  of  undisturb- 
ed repose,  which  it  can  never  have  if 
glitterinf^  frames  and  high-coloured 
pictures  jostle  each  other,  each  osten- 
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tatiously  conrtlop  attention.  To  tee 
teorks  of  art  in  thia  way,  is  like  walking 
through  an  avenue  of  equalling  macaws 
at  a  zoological  garden.  It  may  be  also 
said  that  these  many  rooma,  and  of 
Tarious  sizes,  would  occasion  intri- 
cacy and  conftiaion,  and  irregularity 
in  the  architecture.  We  know  not 
that  the  last  is  any  objection ;  the 
genius  of  the  architect  may  turn  it  to 
an  advantage.  Who  has  not  been 
fetruck  with  the  beauty  of  common 
buildings  in  Italy,  arismg  from  this 
very  irregularity  1  As  to  confusion, 
why  should  there  be  any  ?  the  branch- 
ing off  from  a  few  corridors  would 
prevent  that.  We  would  not  take 
the  example  of  ''uy  known  gallery ; 
Bee  all,  and  improve  upon  all.  At 
Munich  there  is  a  lonff  corridor,  from 
which  the  visitor  can  oranch  off  into 
any  school.  Schools,  chronologically 
arranged,  have  been  often  recom- 
mended. We  should  fear  any  fimciful 
arrangements  which  might  interfere 
with  Sie  great  purpose  of  the  gallery — 
the  obtaming  good  pictures,  and  the 
seeing  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  have  here  spoken  of  pictures 
only.  As  a  very  enlarged  view  will  be 
taken,  probably  by  a  parliamentary 
commisnon,  of  a  new  structure,  and  a 
site  of  sufficient  extent  of  ground  will 
doubtless  be  chosen,  and  a  concen- 
tration of  worics  of  art  is  a  favourite 
idea,  there  will  be  a  gallerj  for  sta- 
tues also.  Much  that  we  have  said 
as  to  Kght  is  referable  to  statue 
exhibitions.  In  the  March  number, 
1837,  of  this  Magazine,  we  made  an 
extract  from  Mr.  Cumberland's  now 
scarce  little  work,  Sonu  Anecdotes  of 
(hs  Lift  of  Jvlio  Bonasoni,  published 
In  1793.  The  extract  related  to  cheap 
galleries  for  casts  of  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs.  His  object  was,  that  the 
Dilettanti  Society  should  begin  it  out 
of  their  funds — ^raise  a  certain  sum, 
and  appeal  to  Parliament  for  farther 
assistance.  Mr.  Cockerell  mentioned, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  parliamen- 
tary committee,  we  believe  m  1836  or 
1837,  this  little  work,  and  an  anecdote 
respecting  it,  that  Mr.  Wedgewood 
made  a  tender  of  £1000  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect  We  have  not  space 
liere  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  his 
plan,  but  we  must  say,  that  at  a  time 
when  our  cities  and  towns  of  any  note 
are  settmg  up  artistic  institutions,  it 
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may  not  be  amiss  to  direct  attention 
to  Mr.  Cumberland's  littie  work,  for  il 
promises  chei^  and  most  useful  gsL  ' 
feries  of  sculpture  and  architectural 
ornaments,  and  such  as  may  be  pe^ 
manentiy  open  to  the  public.  **  Schools 
of  Practicsd  Art,"  hitherto  misnamed 
**  Design,**  seem  to  lead  to  the  accon»- 
plishment  of  some  such  scheme  as 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Cumberiand. 

The  Report  comments  upon  tb« 
present  site  of  the  National  Crallery, 
and  its  connection  with  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  does  not  fall  in  with  Dam 
views  of  many  who  are  known  to  1m 
adverse  to  the  Academy,  and  in  some- 
what coarse  terms  desire  that  it 
should  have  notice  to  quit,  and  1m 
**  turned  out."  We  do  not  see  how 
this,  in  common  fairness,  can  be  donSb 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  we  presume, 
that  the  apartments  in  Somerset 
House  were  pven  to  the  Academy^ 
and  that  in  lieu  of  these  apartments 
the  portion  of  the  Nationu  Gallery, 
which  they  now  occupy  was  made 
over  to  them.  If  there  be  not  strict 
right,  there  is  at  all  events  justice  on 
their  side.  We  cannot  contemplate 
the  aanction  of  Parliament  to  such  an 
illiberal  proposal,  as  to  take  from  thea 
that  which  has  been  given.  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  the  Academy  grasp  at  more  than 
it  possesses.  A  question  arises— If 
the  Gallery  is  to  be  abandoned,  to 
what  use  is  it  to  be  applied  1 

We  have  already  said  that  the  aria 
have  outgrown  the  Academy.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  impoasible,  under  the 
known  jealouses  of  "^he  "irritable 
genus,"  so  to  remodel  the  Academy  as 
to  make  it  adequate  to  the  wants  of  art 
It  may  not  be  undesirable,  if  practie- 
able — we  fear  it  is  n ot  What  schemes 
might  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
adopting  the  portion  to  be  abandoned 
to  trie  services  of  the  art?  Let  us  for  a 
moment  consider  two  very  practicable 
schemes.  The  throwmg  open  the 
whole  portion  to  public  exhibition 
without  fee  of  admittance,  or  with 
such  small  fees  as  may  raise  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  works  of  modem 
art;  ^hat  it  shall  be  an  institution 
for  the  benefit  of  all  artists  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy ;  that  it  shall 
be,  however,  in  no  way  under  that 
management  of  artists,  but  under 
directora  or  i^ovemors,  as  the  British 
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Inatitution  is;  that  it  shall  he  open 
throughout  the  year  for  the  sale  of 
works  of  art,  a  small  per-eentage 
on  sales  to  be  received  for  payment 
of  expenditure,  the  overplus  to  form 
a  fund,  to  be  applied  either  immedi- 
ately or  after  eertain  accumulations, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  directors  or 
governors— perhaps,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  found  an  institution  for  de- 
cayed artists.  We  should  not  recom- 
mend the  abandoned  Gallery  to  be 
given  up  to  any  one  of  the  existing 
societies,  such  as  that  in  Suffolk 
Street,  nor  to  any  consolidated  body  of 
such  societies.  If  in  any  way  under  the 
management  of  artists,  it  would  be  a 
rival  society  to  the  Academy,  and  tend 
to  increase  the  enmities  which  al- 
ready exist.  It  may  be  tiiought  that 
this  scheme  would  be  to  revive  the 
trustee  system,  under  which  the  Na- 
tional  Gallery  has  suiSered;  but  not 
so,  as  the  nature  of  operations  of  the 
new  scheme  would  necessitate  a  con- 
stant attention:  there  would  be  no 
permanent  treasures  to  preserve  or  to 
misuse,  no  **  Murders  of  the  Inno- 
cents'* under  ruthless  cleaners.  Jeal- 
ousies amouff  artists  would  be  much 
allayed  by  weir  not  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  each  other*s  works.  This  is 
but  a  crude  outline  of  the  scheme ;  it 
may  be  variously  filled  up,  and  then 
be  sifted  and  scrutinised  by  a  parlia- 
mentary committee. 

We  venture  also  to  suggest  another 
scheme,  and  one  that  will  create  a 
certain  jealousy  and  rivalry;  but  it 
will  be  of  an  honourable  kind,  and  we 
think  more  for  the  real  advancement 
of  art  than  any  other.  We  would 
establish  a  National  Amateur  Gallery ; 
in  connection  with  which,  or  at  least 
in  reference  to  the  setting  up  of  which, 
we  would  have  the  Government  found 
professorships  of  Fine  Arts  at  our  uni- 
versities ;  that  the  Arts  should  become 
a  necessary  part  of  public  education ; 
for  we  believe  at  present  the  great 
are  as  ignorant  of  art  as  the  Bttle. 
By  thus  creating  a  new  source  of 
ambition,  greatly  diffusing  a  love 
and  practical  knowldge  of  art,  pro- 
fessional artists  would  receive  ex- 
tended patron&ee ;  and  all  the  benefits 
of  tiie  most  liberal  education  would 
be  brought  so  to  bear  upon  art  that  it 
should  acquire  a  higher  aim.  We  lay 
down  no  plan  of  management.    Some 


snoh  direction  as  that  proposed  in  tin 
other  scheme  mifht  be  adopted.  Ar- 
rangements would  not  be  difficaft. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  prefer 
this  amateur  scheme  to  the  other 
It  would  provoke  the  profession  to  as 
honourable  emulation,  and  altogether 
raise  art,  by  companionship  and 
rivalry  to  excellence.  In  such  an  in- 
stitution there  should  be  hononiy, 
annual  or  triennial  lectures,  for  wbidi 
a  most  liberal  education  and  travel 
would  necessarily  provide  fit  membeia. 
We  have  frequently,  in  this  Magi< 
zine,  spoken  strongly  upon  the  advaD* 
tages  of  professorships  of  the  Fme 
Arts  at  our  universities.  It  is  to  iD> 
troduce  Art  to  the  very  fountain-head 
of  cultivated  ability,  and  to  open  a 
source  of  future  most  extenai?e  par 
tronage .  We  are  perfectiy  aware  that 
very  many  artists  will  ridicule  the 
idea,  and  doubt  if  amateurs  cooki  be 
found  in  sufficient  number,  or  of  soffi- 
cient  practical  ability,  to  furnish  aa 
exhibition.  We  entertain  no  donbt 
upon  the  subject:  if,  indeed,  we  had 
before  entertained  a  doubt,  a  riait  to 
the  last  ''amateur  exhibition"  would 
have  removed  it  We  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  most  of  the  works  of  art 
there  exhibited  equalled  any  aimOar 
number  in  any  exhibition  of  the  worka 
of  professional  artists. 

If  it  be  argued  that  this  would  end 
in  the  conversion  of  amateun  into 
professional  artists,  we  hedtate  not 
to  reply.  So  much  the  better.  It  would 
surely  be  venr  desirable  that  the  prO" 
fession  should  be  so  fed.  The  infoaion 
of  new  blood  would  invigorate  and 
strengthen  it,  and  sive  it  a  position 
on  a  par  with  the  otiier  liberal  profea> 
sions.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  im  are 
making  an  invidious  distinction ;  it  ia 
one  which  society  has  ever  made,  chooa- 
ing  to  itself  exceptional  eases.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  that  persons  of  nnk 
dream  of  art  as  a  profession,  efen 
where  their  families  exhibit  hkh  talent 
Some,  it  is  true,  in  after  luie,  when 
they  can  choose  for  themselvea  do 
adopt  it.  We  should  not  be  sony  to 
see  it  made  a  choice,  ah  initio^  and 
education  provided  accordingly,  aa 
men  bring  ud  their  sons  for  the  army, 
the  navy,  the W,  or  the  Church.  Caa- 
tiglione,  in  his  Cotirtiery  r^greta  that 
even  the  high  genius  and  noole  quali- 
ties of  RaSaelle  had  not  suffieientij 
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nised  the  profession  in  the  world's 
estimation.  With  us  the  arts  are  ris- 
ing every  daj.  The  profession  em- 
braces men  that  wonid  adorn  any  so- 
ciety-—men  of  cnltivated  minds,  of 
eztoDsive  knowledge,  both  in  and  out 
of  their  profession.  We  believe  it  is 
gradually  attaining  a  high  position, 
and  is  ready  to  receive  upon  equality 
the  advantages  which  an  amateur 
society,  honorablv  founded,  would 
confer,  even  if  tnerefrom  it  should 
receive  a  somewhat  large  addition  of 
membership. 

Had  there  been  university  professor- 
ships years  ago,  and  the  Fine  Arts  a 
necessary  part  of  every  gentleman's 
education,  there  would  have  been  no 
unwise  appointments  of  incompetent 
trustees  for  a  national  gallery. 
There  would  not  have  been  judges  of 
art  so  weak  as  to  reject  ss  a  copy  the 
portrait  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
painted  of  himself,  when  chosen  Mayor 
of  Plympton,  and  presented  as  his 
substitute ;  and  to  have  in  vain,  when 
their  mistoke  was  discoved,  offered 
very  much  more  than  was  originally 
asked  for  the  picture.  We  should  have 
had  no  skinning,  and  rubbing  to  the 
raw,  works  of  inestimable  value. 

Let  us  look  to  better  times.  If  we 
are  really  in  earnest  in  our  assumed 
zeal  for  the  Fine  Arts,  the  first  step 
is  to  raise  them  and  their  professors 
in  the  world's  estimation.  We  know 
no  more  worthy  ambition  for  the  great, 
the  wealthy,  the  independent,  to  pur- 
sue, than  that  which  the  practical  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  offers.  Men  can- 
not all  be  statesmen  or  warriors,  to 
whom  alone  statues  are  now  erected ; 
but  artistic  genius  fostered  may  gain, 
as  it  has  gained,  to  itself  a  name  that 
shall  be  orighest  in  honorable  fame, 
when  statesmen  and  warriors  are  for- 
gotten. The  statesman  of  to-morrow 
will  push  from  his  niche  of  glory  the 
statesman  of  to-day ;  but  what  hun- 
dred-handed Briareus  will  ever  be 
able  to  remove  from  the  firm  position 
of  their  permanent  glorv  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Raffaelle?  Their  examples 
should  create  a  high  ambition;  and 
upon  whom  can  it  fall  with  greater 
promise  than  upon  the  gifted  in  genius, 
the  cultivated,  the  educated,  the  great 
of  the  earth? 

We  are  not  left  in  doubt,  from  the 
examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Par- 


liamentary Commisrion,  as  to  the 
question.  Are  we  to  have  a  new  na- 
tional gallery  ?  There  is  no  sound  of 
a  dissentient  voice  in  or  out  of  Par- 
liament. It  will  be  built,  we  trust, 
with  regard  to  its  own  importance, 
and  the  importance  of  the  nation. 
The  cost  is  of  little  moment  in  such  a 
country  as  this;  but  we  ask.  Ought 
we  to  be  satisfied  with  one  national . 
pfallery  only?  These,  and  suchlike 
institutions,  should  undoubtedly  adorn 
the  metropolis ;  but  as  they  are  built 
at  public  cost,  the  people,  who  con- 
tribute by  a  taxation  which  it  is  ma- 
nifest they  feel,  have  a  right  to  ask  if 
the  metrop6lis  alone  is  to  be  consi- 
dered. Govern  r.ents  express  a  desire 
for  education  in  art  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Let  them  give  substantia 
encouragement  We  really  do  think 
that,  when  such  larce  sums  are  ex- 
pended for  public  edifices  in  tiie  me- 
tropolis, our  large  cities  and  towns 
would  bave  gooa  reason  to  be  more 
satisfied  with  the  expenditure,  taken 
out  of  the  taxes  which  they  pay,  if 
they  had  some  small  share  of  the  pub- 
lic Doon  portioned  out  to  them.  If 
Liverpool,  Bristol  Manchester,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  other  of  our 
great  towns,  contribute  very  largely, 
as  they  do,  to  the  national  resources ; 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  very 
means  of  their  contributing  are  un- 
doubtedly checked  or  increa^'by  the 
diminution  or  the  increase  of  artistio 
knowledge  and  skill,  we  think  th^ 
have  a  right  to  ask  of  Government 
some  aid — ^some  assistance  to  their  own 
endeavours.  What  would  £100,000 
be  for  Parliament  to  crant  for  such  a 
distribution  ?  The  advantages  would 
be  great  indeed.  This  would  be  a 
sure  method  to  advance  art  If  mu- 
nicipal authorities  over  the  kingdom 
were  really  alive  to  the  benefits,  in 
every  point  of  view,  to  be  conferred 
upon  their  cities  by  Fine  Arts  instil 
tutions,  they  would  with  great  ear- 
nestness prefer  their  claims.  We  be- 
lieve nothing  is  given,  because  nothing 
is  asked.  Governments  will  not  ini- 
tiate. Five  or  six  thousand  pounds^ 
or  even  double  that  amount,  would 
be  littie  enough  for  the  country  to 
give,  and  would  not  be  felt  in  our 
taxation,  to  each  of  oar  great  citiee, 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  na- 
tional revenue.    Though  sums  quite 
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out  of  comparison  are  boakowed  grolu 
on  the  metropolifl,  let  the  municipal 
authorities  of  our  great  towna,  with 
forbearance  and  modesty,  ask  for 
grants  on  condition.  Let  them  only 
ask  an  addition,  an  assistance,  a  grant 
•proportionate  to  what  they  themselves 
may  raise.  We  do  not  attempt  here 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  arrange- 
ment, of  rules  and  regulations,  and 
the  bold  which  Government  should 
have  in  such  institutions ;  we  see  no 
difficulty  on  that  head.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty is  in  tha  Apathy  of  the  provin- 
cial municipal  authorities.  Institu- 
tions of  art  are  not  in  the  predicament 
of  national  education  schemes,  ren- 
dered dubious  by  the  divided  opinions 
as  to  what  is  to  be  tausbt  Art  is  a 
national  education,  ana  of  a  nature 
not  liable  to  dispute.  The  day  must 
come  when  something  will  be  done  in 
this  way  for  our  public  towns.  We 
strenuously  urge  all  town-councils 
throughout  the  Kingdom  to  take  this 


question  into  their  aerioin  fhoaglit,t» 
know  and  feel  the  justice  of  tbdrelidm 
to  share,  in  some  proportion,  withti» 
metropolis  in  the  sums  which  Parti*- 
mentsare  not  niggardly  to  grant  for 
establishing  institutions  of  real  atiTitf. 
The  want  of  them  must  be  feh  by 
provincial  authorities.  We  do  not 
think  theur  claims  would  be  denied. 
A  member  of  a  town-coundl,  vbe 
would  take  this  seriously  in  hand, 
and  bring  it  urgently  before  1» 
own  and  other  municipalities,  would 
be  sure  in  the  end  to  be  satiafied 
with  his  work,  and  be  as  deaemof 
''a  statue  in  the  market-pUwe"  m 
any  minister  of  the  days  present  or 
days  gone  by.  We  should  rqoiee, 
indeed,  if  the  next  Report  which  ire 
have  to  comment  upon  were  that  of 
a  commission  appointed  to  exanioe 
into  the  wants  of  provincial  eitiei 
and  towns  with  regard  to  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  means  of  supplying 
them. 


A  LETTCB  FSOM  TBS  BOULEVABBS. 


Pabii,  JVevankr  18,  I86S. 

Dear  Ebont^ — ^When  you  and  I 
indulged  in  a  valedictory  shake  of  the 
fist  unon  the  Italian  boulevard — ^you 
bouna  for  the  Babylon  on  Thames's 
banks,  and  I  fondly  lingering  on  the 
shores  of  Seine— your  last  injunction 
was  to  write  you  word  how  this  plea- 
sant and  sinful  capital  promssed.  I 
would  sooner  have  complied  with  your 
wish,  had  not  Paris,  shortly  after  your 
departure,  followed  your  example, 
and  taken  itself  ofF-->not  bodily  in 
brick  and  mortar,  but  by  deputy  in 
the  persons  of  a  few  thousands  oi  its 
inhaDitanta— to  all  sorts  of  odd  places, 
some  ugly,  others  uncomfortable, 
many  both,  but  whither  the  beau 
monde  for  fashion's  sake  annuallv 
flit  Impartially  considering  the  aa- 
vantages  of  Paris  as  a  residence,  one 
mig^t  think  that,  by  its  faVbured 
denizens,  annual  chanee  of  air,  found 
indispensable  in  London  by  all  who 
can  afford  the  time  and  the  cash, 
might  readilv  be  dispensed  with  here. 
For  where  oo  you  find  a  brighter  sky, 
lighter  air,  a  more  agreeably  tempe- 
rate dimata,  and — ^no  mean  consider- 


ation in  the  art  of  health-preserriD; 
— more  gaiety,  amusement,  and  vh^ 
the  French  call  distracticm?  N* 
where,  I  think,  you  will  admit  Parii, 
at  its  worst  season,  is  pleasaoter  asd 
more  lively  than  almost  any  other 
city  at  its  best.  When  the  moit 
showy  and  aristocratic  of  its  inhabi- 
tants— ^those  whose  dashing  equipages 
enliven  Boulogne's  Wood,  who  look 
ornamental  in  the  best  boxes  at  open 
and  theatre,  run  horses  at  Chantilly 
and  the  Champ  de  Mars^  give  the  moit 
brilliant  balls  and  Lucullian  dlnnera, 
and  compose,  in  short,  la  crime  it  2a 
crtiM — are  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  water-drinking  at  the 
Pyrenees,  gunbling  at  Hombni^, 
bathing  at  Dieppe,  rambling  in  Swit- 
zerlano,  tiiey  are  replaced  by  a  fluctop 
ating  throng  of  foreigners,  a  fluatJDg 
population  from  without,  paasii^ 
sometimes  a  day,  sometimes  a  month, 
in  Paris,  and  often  coming  for 
the  first  and  remaining  for  the  Itfl 
The  continual  current  replaces,  it 
least  to  a  stranger's  eye,  the  abaeot 
iliu.  Drop  a  foreigner,  in  Noveift- 
ber,  in  London's   most  fashionable 
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tiioronghfare,  and  he  will  pronounce 
ft  but  a  fflooDiy  and  unfrequented 
highway.  J  know  no  month  in  the 
year  when  the  eame  could  be  said  of 
the  boulevards  of  Paris. 

As  I  remember,  our  partiug  waa 
immediately  subsequent  to  a  farewell 
feed  at  the  Hermitage.  In  that  snug 
dining-room,  third  on  the  right  han<^ 
the  virtuous  and  incomparable  Phi- 
Mppe  had  treated  us  as  if  he  loved  us. 
That  man's  philanthropy  is  tral^  re- 
markable. It  were  base  ingratitude 
not  to  devote  a  line  to  the  memory 
of  his  masterpiece.  The  accomplished 
successor  of  the  Vatels  of  other  days 
knew  that  it  was  your  last  repast  in 
Paris,  that  you  were  about  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  tough  mercies  of  British 
beefsteaks  and  to  the  waxen  ameni- 
ties of  pommes-de-terres  au  mUurely 
and  he  resolved  you  should  regret 
him.  Never  had  his  bisotie  heen 
smoother  or  more  savoury,  nis  trifles 
more  framnt,  his  ch&teaubriant  more 
exquisitely  seasoned.  I  am  sure  that 
when  you  read  these  lines  the  crackle 
•f  his  cramouskis  will  recur  to  your 
falate,  and  the  balmv  bouquet  of  his 
chambertin  pass  pleasantly  before 
your  imaginative  olfactories.  In  his 
far-away  nook  hard  by  the  fish  market, 
Philippe  reigns  supreme  amongst  Pa- 
risian restanrateurs.  His  external 
pretensions  less  than  those  of  his  more 
magnificent  rivals  of  the  Palais  Roval 
and  Italian  Boulevard,  in  his  perfer- 
mauces  he  beats  them  all.  I  am  happv 
to  inform  ^ou  that,  in  compliance  wilJL 
the  prevailing  custom,  a  testimonial 
is  preparing,  to  consist  of  a  buisMon 
(Teereviises — a  score  of  enamel  craw- 
fishes, heaped  (m  a  golden  dish,  to  be 
presented  to  him«  after  a  suitable 
Danquet,  by  a  select  committee  of 
gastronomes.  All  great  culinary  ar- 
tists are  tender-hearted,  and  l  am 
convinced  the  worthy  creature  will  be 
moved  to  tears.  The  first  idea  was 
to  erect  a  statue  to  him,  and  a  sketch 
had  even  been  made,  in  which  he  was 
represented  in  his  full  uniform  of  chef 
de  cuisine^  with  the  rosette  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour — conferred  upon 
him  by  the  President  Louis  Napoleon, 
after  dining  there  one  day  incognito 
with  Ma^nan  and  Persigny— in  the 
button-hole  of  his  snow-white  vest. 
The  base  of  the  monument  was  taste- 
fi^lly  adouied  with  iUlegoripal  devices. 


and  with  the  principal  implements  of 
the  great  man's  art ;  and  on  a  scroll 
displayed  by  relievo  figures  of  Bacchus 
ana  Ceres,  were  the  words — 

Au  Grahd  Phzlitpe, 
L'EuBOFE  Reconnoissajite. 

But  a  sensible  committee-man,  ob- 
serving that  Philippe  deserved  better 
than  to  be  treated  as  an  ordmary 
celebrity,  proposed  the  ecrevisses  as 
an  amendment  to  the  statue,  and  the 
craw-fish  were  carried  unanimously. 

This  is  a  bad  place  for  lazy  corres- 
pondents to  date  from.  The  ordinarily 
received  excuses  of  no  novelty,  nothing 
to  write  about,  will  hardly  pass  cur- 
rent when  the. word  Paris  heads  the 
paper.  Paris,  the  polite  centre  to 
which  ail  that  is  art  and  elegance 
converges,  the  modem  Babel  where 
the  confusion  of  tongues  is  realised, 
the  great  table  tTkdU  of  Europe,  whi- 
ther ail  nations  throne  to  dine,  the 
temple  of  taste,  the  abode  of  pleasure. 
Such  was  Paris— such  Paris  still  to  a 
certain  extent  is,  although  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  have  in  some  re- 
spects impaired  its  splendour. 

Had  I,  in  Louis  Philippe's  time, 
written  a  letter  hence  de  omnibus  rebus 
worth  the  speakmg  o^  purposmg  to 
touch  upon  art,  nterature,  politics, 
the  drama — polities  would  assuredly 
have  led  the  van,  perhaps  composed 
the  bulk  of  my  despatch.  Under  the  mo- 
narchy of  July  they  were  ever  the  most 
prominent  and  eagerly-dlacuased  topic 
Those  were  the  days  when  newspapers 
circulated  their  fifties  of  thousands, 
when  the  ablest  men  in  France,  untram- 
melled by  the  necessity  of  signature, 
availed  themselves  of  their  columns 
for  the  utterance  of  their  opinions  and 
support  of  their  parties ;  when  fierce 
polemics  between  rival  prints  daily 
excited  and  engrossed  the  public,  and 
sword  or  pistol  often  decided  disputes 
that  the  pen  had  begun.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  eomplete  a  change  has 
taken  place  since  then.  Newspapers 
are  now  as  meek  as  the  mutton  that 
Corydon  drives  to  pature-^Corydon 
being  renresented,  m  their  case,  by 
his  Exeelleney  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  They  are  as  guarded  in 
their  discourse  as  they  were  turbulent 
and  malignant  before  the  advent  of 
the  last  republic — licentious  and  un- 
bridled for  some  time  »fler  its  inauga> 
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ntion.  Home  politics  are  a  dead 
letter  here — ^a  topic  totally  tabooed. 
Discussion  is  out  of  the  question  when 
only  one  side  is  allowed  advocacy; 
and,  moreover,  when  the  whole  action 
of  government  is  silent  and  secret, 
there  really  is  nothing  to  discuss.  As 
to  the  Legislative  Chamber,  whose  de- 
bates once  afforded  so  ample  a  theme 
of  conversation,  so  suggestive  a  sub- 
ject for  controversy,  not  one  person  in 
a  dozen  knows  wnen  it  site,  and  not 
one  in  a  hundred  cares.  It  is  the 
merest  phantom  of  a  popular  assembly 
ever  evoked  by  the  will  of  a  practical 
despot  It  imposes  upon  nobody,  and 
none  know  that  better  thsn  the  Em- 
peror. Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  he  keep  up  the  farce — why  not 
suppress  it  and  save  its  cost?  Not 
so  fast:  another  consideration  inter- 
venes. The  Chamber,  as  now  con- 
stituted, is  a  sort  of  refbffe  for  the 
political  destitute,  for  sdventnrous 
and  unscrupulous  individuals,  political 
condottieri,  possessing  more  or  leas 
talent,  activity,  and  audacitv,  more  or 
less  power  to  do  mischief,  and  who 
might  prove  troublesome  if  cast  upon 
their  own  resources.  It  is  a  very  con- 
venient coop  for  birds  of  that  feather 
— for  restless  partisans,  who  must  be 
fed,  even  when  not  wanted  to  fight, 
leat  they  should  desert  to- the  enemy. 
They  pocket  their  pay,  frequent  court 
receptions,  dine  with  Corydon,  Per- 
signy,  and  the  superb  Fould,  and  ask 
no  better  than  to  see  the  present  state 
9i  tbmgs  eternally  endure,  being  well 
aware  that,  under  a  government  to 
whose  patronage  eombmed  ability  and 
zespecl^bility  were  the  only  passport, 
few  of  them  would  have  a  chance  of 
employment  or  distinction. 

The  present  state  of  political  feeling 
in  Paris — which  I  presume  may  stiU 
be  taken  as  a  guide  to  that  of  France 
in  general — is  anomalous  enough. 
There  are  two  points  on  which  the 
French  seem  to  have  difficulty  in 
making  up  their  minds,  and  those 
points  are  the  character  of  their  ruler 
and  their  own  exact  condition.  The 
latter  does  not  appear  very  difficult 
to  realise.  They  have  merely  to  re- 
member that  there  is  one  man  in 
France  who,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  or 
a  word  of  his  month,  can  send  any  of 
them  into  prison  or  exile,  and  con- 
tcary  to  whose  good  pleasure  nothing 


oan  be  written  or  spoken  withoiit  ea- 
tailing  prompt  pnniahment,  inflicted 
without  trial,  and  admitting  of  do 
appeal;  who  levies  taxes  aM  makes 
laws  by  tiie  srbiteary  exercise  of  his 
uncontrolled  will  and  nnlimited  power 
— and  they  miist  at  onee  feel  thsl 
their  political  condition  is  degraded, 
and  that  they  exist  under  the  sway 
of  a  despot  But  this,  wfaatever  the 
Opposition  may  say,  is  not  felt  as 
gnevous  by  the  great  majoiitj  of  the 
nation.  Far  be  it  from  me  so  to  libsl 
France,  as  to  say  that  many  of  her 
sons  do  not  sorely  chafe  under  the 
yoke  they  cannot  wake  oC  Bui  the 
great  majority  are  so  well  pleased  to 
have  got  order  and  comparative  aeeo- 
rity,  after  all  they  have  su&red  ainee 
1848,  that  they  trouble  tfaemaelTea 
very  little  about  the  loss  of  that  libefly 
which,  in  fiiwt,  notwithstanding  all 
their  enthusiasm  for  its  name. 


tricoloured  flags  snd  patriotic  Bonge, 
and  ribbon-bedecked  trees,  and  sndi- 
like  tomfooleries,  they  have  never  yet 
riffhtly  understood  or  really  poasessed. 
There  is  such  a  strange  fiekloiess  in 
the  national  character,  that  tfa^ 
scarcely  enjoy  a  thing  before  growing 
disgusted  with  it.  A  new  system  of 
government  has  hardly  begun  to  woric, 
when  they  begin  to  abuse  it,  because 
it  does  not  at  once  combine  eveiy 
advanti^  and  display  every  pofeo- 
tion.  They  have  no  patience  to 
await  gradual  improvement  Certain- 
ly the  greateat  combined  procmerity 
and  liberty  ever  enjoyed  by  France 
was  under  the  moderate,  altfaou|rh 
not  blameless,  government  of  Louia 
Philippe.  Corruption  there  was,  un- 
doubtedly; selfishness,  and  unjusti- 
fiable dynastic  ambition  —  militating 
agamst  the  intereats  of  the  country — 
on  the  part  of  the  old  kibg,  whose 
character  had  little  that  commanded 
either  respect  or  sympathy.  But  in 
point  of  purity,  tiiere  was  not  mudi 
gained  by  the  advent  to  power  of 
Messrs.  Hollin,  Blanc,  and  tiieir  ao- 
complises ;  a  littie  patience  must  have 
brought  electoral  reform ;  and  the 
ignominious  ejeetion  from  theTuileiies 
and  subsequent  confiscation  of  the 
Orleans  property  were  rather  severe 
retribution  lor  the  thimble- rig  of  the 
wretched  Spanish  marriagea,  and  the 
Judas-kiss  at  £u.  These  mattm, 
however,  pertam  almost  to  andeni 
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liistoTj,  and  are  not  wortb  dwelling 
upon.  I  W88  referring  to  the  attitude 
of  that  minorilT  of  the  nation  (nume- 
rically a  small  one,  as  I  believe) 
'Which,  conaatmg  of  men  of  high 
spirit  and  inteUectnal  anperiority, 
worthy  to  possess,  able  to  enjoy,  and 
irritated  at  having  been  roblied  of 
constitutional  freedom,  stand  aloof  in 
silent  discontent.  Deprived  of  those 
means  of  pacific  warfare  tiiat  the  press 
and  the  tribune  formerly  afforded 
them,  many  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  France,  long  distmguished 
as  ^  statesmen,  orators,  philosophers, 
writers,  have  withdrawn,  unacquies- 
cent  and  indiffnant,  from  the  arena, 
and  await,  with  sa^ess  and  disgust; 
changes  which  they  desire  rather  than 
dare  hope  for.  The  majority  of  these 
men  belong  to  the  Orieanist  party, 
which,  weak  in  numbers,  and  deucient 
in  dynastic  prestige,  relies  on  the 
talents  of  its  members,  and  on  the 
nation's  supposed  mteful  recollection 
of  its  past  rule.  For  the  present  it 
can  but  wait  and  watch.  The  Oer- 
bems  of  opposition,  whose  three  heads 
are  Legitimacy,  Republicanism,  and 
Orleanism,  is  close  muzzled  for  the 
moment  He  caittiot  bite,  he  hardly 
dares  to  show  his  teeth  and  growl. 
As  to  Henry  V.'s  partisans,  one  hears 
nothing  of  them,  since  all  talk  of  a 
fusion  has  ceased,  beyond  the  occa- 
sional circulation  of  biting  jests  and 
scandalous  tales  concerning  the  pre- 
sent court  and  government — ^an  un- 
dignified mode  of  warfare,  indulged 
in  to  a  discreditable  extent,  especially 
at  the  time  of  and  since  the  Emperor^ 
marriage,  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
both  the  monarchical  parties.  The 
republicans  are  doubtless  the  party 
in  whose  conneils  and  movements  the 
most  activity  prevails ;  but  the  recent 
public  investigation  of  the  conspinu 
cies  of  the  Hippodrome  and  Opera 
Comiqne  has  shown  how  quickly  the 
vigilance  of  the  autborities  detects 
their  schemes,  and  what  base  and  in- 
capable agents  the  plotters  are  reduced 
to  employ. 

Meanwhile  the  car  of  state  rolls  on 
without  much  creaking  of  the  wheels, 
amidst  a  pretty  general  admission, 
either  expressed  or  tacit,  that  things 
might  be  worse.  Napoleon  III.  has 
neither  roused  the  enthusiasm  nor 
won  the  aSeclions  of  the  French^  but 


he  has  made  them  respect  and  fear 
bim,  and  by  the  greater  number  he  it 
looked  upon  with  unfeigned  gratituda 
as  their  saviour  from  anarchy.  If  he 
aimed  at  more  than  this — ^at  rekindling 
the  enthusiasm  bis  uncle  once  inspired 
—he  must  be  much  disappointed  at 
the  ill  success  of  his  efforts.  It  is 
undeniable  that  he  has  done  great 
things,  and  made  for  himself  a  posi- 
tion, in  the  mind  of  the  French  nar 
tion,  for  which  his  previous  career  had 
laid  small  foundation.  He  has  stilled 
the  feverish  pulsation  of  the  heart  of 
France,  and  that  with  far  less  blood- 
letting than  his  foes  assert  Paris, 
whose  easily-roused  working-classes 
are  prompt,  on  small  provocation,  to 
quit  their  workshops  for  the  street, 
throw  up  barricade^  and  proclaim  the 
downfall  of  the  powers  that  be^  haa 
been  kept  quiet,  not  merely — as  pre- 
tended oy  those  who  deny  that  thfere 
can  be  good  in  anything  connected 
with  the  imperial  government — ^by 
the  force  or  the  fear  of  bayonets,  but 
by  means  better  becommg  a  sovereign 
who  has  his  subjects'  welfare  at  heart 
The  numerous  and  prodigious  improve- 
ments now  in  progress  m  this  capital 
employ  seventy  thousand  men,  whose 
labours,  whilst  greatly  beautifying  the 
city  and  increasmg  its  snlubnty,  tend 
to  render  future  revolutions — of  the 
same  nature  as  former  ones — extreme- 
ly difficult,  and  their  success  almost 
impossible.  A  strategksal  idea  is 
manifest  in  all  these  alterations. 
Thus  the  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  cuts  a  broad  avenue  through 
one  of  the  most  densely»bui1t  quarters 
of  Paris — a  labyrinth  of  small,  dingy 
streets,  whose  squalid  houses  seem  to 
nod  at  each  other  across  the  narrow 
interval,  and  whose  grimy  pavement 
has  never,  since  it  was  first  laid,  been 
warmed  by  a  ray  of  sun.  Even  in  the 
Cf/e,  whose  vice-haunted  alleys  and 
horrible  cut-throat  lanes  Eugene  Sue 
has  described  with  startling  fidelity  ia 
the  most  successful  and  mischievous' 
of  his  novels,  one  hardly  meets  with 
anything  worse  than  in  the  district 
whose  principal  boundary  points  are 
the  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  the  Market 
of  the  Innocents,  and  the  H6tel  de 
Ville^  The  name  of  some  of  the 
streets — such  as  the  Rue  des  Ma»- 
vaises  Paroles,  Rue  dn  Chevalier  da 
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Gnet— tell  of  tbeir  indiffeAnt  cbanus 
Iter  in  former  days,  and  their  fame  has 
gained  little  by  lapse  of  time.  In 
eases  of  insurrectioD,  tbey  were  a  neat 
•f  insurgents,  wbom  the  soldiery  could 
■ot  expel  without  severe  loss,  and 
whose  proximity  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
— that  central  and  important  point 
whose  possession  has  been  the  first 
•bject  of  even^  insurrection — was  ex* 
Iremelv  disadvantageous.  Now  the 
nason  a  pick  and  trowel  have  driven  a 
broad  passage  for  troops,  and  establish- 
ed a  direct  and  rapid  communication 
lietweenthe  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  one 
liand,  and  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
Champ  de  Mars  on  the  oUier.  The 
■sme  idea  is  to  be  traced  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  Rue  de  Strasbourg, 
extending  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  boulevard  St.  Denis,  and  also 
•otting  through  a  maze  of  narrow  ill- 
inhabited  streets,  and  in  other  con- 
templated improvements  on  a  large 
Kale.  Of  course  such  changes  are 
eostly,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whence  all 
tbe  monev  comes ;  but  when  complete- 
ly carriea  out,  Paris  wilt  be  quite  an- 
other city.  When  that  time  arrives, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  numerous 
workmen  who  will  find  their  occupa- 
tion suddenly  gonel  This  question 
k  difficult  to  answer.  Perhaps  the 
Emperor  could  reply  to  it,  although 
nobody  else  is  able;  and  at  any  rate, 
iu  Pans,  of  late  years,  people  have  got 
out  of  the  habit  of  lookinfi^  too  far  for- 
ward, ahd  content  themselves  with  the 
•vil  of  the  day,  which  certainly  has  of- 
ten been  more  than  sufficient 

The  gloomv  predictions  of  the  Op- 
position, at  the  time  of  the  imperial 
marriage,  have  since  been  proved 
vtterly  groundless.  When  the  sin^ 
gular  alliance  was  announced  as  de- 
eided  upon,  there  was  jubilation  in 
Orleanist  and  Legitimist  coteries.  **  It 
k  the  first  nail  in  his  coffin,"  they 
aried;  and,  that  nothing  might  Imi 
wantiug  on  their  part  to  disgust  the 
nation  and  accelerate  hk  interment, 
they  commeneed  the  propagation  of 
every  accusation  malice  could  devise 
against  the  wife  of  his  choice.  Manu- 
acript  lampoons — (many  of  them  of 
the  most  scurrilous  description,  and 
eontaining  the  vilest  charges)— were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  letters  in 
l&e  same  style  were  sent  to  foreign 
Mwapaperaj  no  stone  waa  left  un- 


turned; no  Ik  nmnvented;  to  hmg 
the  fortunate  lady,  and,  through  ber, 
her  husband,  into  odium  ana  eonp 
tempt  But  the  kbour  was  fruitleai. 
Pans,  taken  by  surprke,  lowoked  on 
coldly  enough  at  t£e  wedding,  just 
as  it  would  at  a  gorgeous  eoene  in  a 
comedv,  amused,  pleased,  like  a  pky- 
grouna  full  of  children,  with  the  ebow 
and  the  glitter,  aod  the  militaiy  n* 
geanty  ana  comforted  in  its  pocket  dj 
the  enormous  influx  of  strangers. 
Then,  and  for  some  tune  afterwards* 
it  seemed  to  consider  the  Empress  ss 
an  object  of  curiosity  rather  than  of 
sympathy  or  affection  But  her  sweet 
manners,  her  affiibility,  geoerosityi 
and  benevolence,  have  won  msnj 
hearts,  and  she  is  now  decidedly  popu- 
lar. The  contemptible  tactics  and  in- 
decent scandal  of  the  C^poaitioa,  have 
proved  innocuous,  and  to  all  aj^iear- 
ance  there  is  no  more  chance  of  enl 
resulting  to  Napoleon  III.,  from  hk 
matrimonkl  coup  de  tete^  than  there 
would  have  been  had  he  cootrscted  a 
union  with  any  foreign  princess,  whose 
hand  he  a  year  ago  could  possibly  have 
obtained. 

Perhaps  the  most  fortunate  thing 
for  the  present  absolute  ruler  of 
France  that  has  occurred^  since  he 
assumed  that  position  in  December, 
1861,  has  been  the  aggression  of 
Russia  upon  Turkey.  EBs  position 
vrith  the  nation  has  been  decidedly 
improved  by  the  firmness  of  hk  fot&ai 
policy.  It  is  consoktoiy  to  the  self- 
love  of  the  French  to  see  that,  if  ha 
keeps  a  tight  hand  on  them  at  home» 
he  knows  how  to  make  them  reject- 
ed abroad.  It  pleases  them  to  instU 
tute  comparisons  between  the  prompt- 
itude and  ability  displayed,  throughout 
the  whole  progress  of  the  Ekstera 
question,  by  Drouvn  de  THuys,  acting, 
of  course,  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  Emperor,  who  is,  to  a  great  ex« 
tent,  hk  own  minuter,  and  the  bung- 
ling, vacillating,  procrastinatinfr,  pro- 
ceedings of  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Clar- 
endon. 

« Wanted!  Volunteers  for  Tur- 
key.**  Such  k  the  placard  I  daily 
expect  to  find  stuck  up  at  the  street 
comer,  headed  with  a  brilliant  paint- 
ing of  a  score  of  Cossacks  put  to  the 
rout  by  the  single  scimitar  of  a  hera 
in  Turkkh  umform.  And  as  in 
Whitehall   one   meets  dapper  rifl^ 
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men  and  dashing  huasara,  with  stripea 
on  their  arma,  and  ribbons  in  their 
Bchakos,  parading  the  pavement  in 
qnest  of  recruits,  so  do  I  anticipate 
shortly  seeinf^  the  Porte's  recruiting 
sergeants  pulhng  up  volunteers  on  the 
boulevards.  Tlie  tide  of  military 
adventure  is  settincr  strong  towards 
the  East  The  soldier  of  fortune,' 
once  so^  common  a  character,  had 
nearly  disappeared,  in  consequence  of 
the  long  peacA  prevailing  in  Europe, 
and  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  broken  by  the  intestme 
wars  of  Poland,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
But  the  campaigns  consequent  on  the 
hurricane  of  revolution  that  swept 
across  Europe  m  1848  again  brought 
him  into  notice.  He  is  Pole,  Hun- 
earian,  German,  Italian — sometimes, 
but  less  frequently,  English  or  French. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  Sultan's  army 
may  be  exceedingly  indigenous  and 
Mahometan ;  but  amongst  the  offi- 
cers will  be  found  crow£  of  foreiffn- 
eis — Christian  in  practice  or  profes- 
sion, or  in  both.  In  Paris,  the  fa- 
vourite resort  or  permanent  abode  of 
numerous  unemployed  military  men 
of  all  nations,  one  daily  hears  of  some 
bold  adventurer — who  has  already, 
perhaps,  passed  through  half-a-dozen 
services— starting  for  ttie  scene  of  the 
war  to  tender  his  sword  and  services 
to  the  Ottoman.  There  will  be  a 
great  gathering  of  keen  blades  on  the 
Danube's  banks,  and  Leicester  Square 
and  Regent  Street  will  doubtless  miss 
the  presence  of  many  distinguished 
foreigners  in  faded  braid  and  exten- 
sive mustaches,  even  as  we,  upon  the 
boulevards,  already  note  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  exotic  loungers 
of  martial  aspect. 

Ten  years  ago,  if  politics  might 
have  rightfully  insisted  upon  the  most 
prominent  place  in  a  letter  intended 
as  a  hasty  glance  at  the  principal 
topics  engrossing  the  thoughts  and 
attention  of  Paris,  literatures  claim 
to  be  next  considered  could  not  fairly 
have  been  disallowed.  For  then 
there  still  was  vitality  and  vigour  in 
French  literature ;  many  books  worth 
the  reputing,  and  some  that  com- 
manded attention.  Now,  I  scarcely 
exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  French 
literature  is  dead.  It  lives,  of  course, 
in  its  accumulated  treasures,  but 
additions  to  its  stores  are  rare  indeed. 


Whether,  in  its  then  rather  declining 
state,  the  February  revolution  was 
too  much  for  it,  or  that  it  will  not 
flourish  under  a  despotism, — whetlier 
it  be  lack  of  encouragement  from 
readers,  or  exhaustion  on  the  part  of 
writers,  one  thmg  is  certain,  that  it 
ffoes,  as  the  French  say,  but  on  one 
leg.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  hobble 
along,  even  with  the  help  of  crutches. 
In  vain  do  I  rack  my  memory  and 
refer  to  catalogues  :  daring  the  whole 
of  the  present  year,  not  half-a-dozen 
works  of  importance  and  permanent 
interest  have  appeared.  Mr.  Guizot's 
volumes  on  Cromwell  and  the  Com- 
monwealth—  (a  continuation  of  his 
history  of  the  English  revolution)  — 
are  announced  as  presently  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  learned,  the  profound, 
the  accomplished  M.  Cousin,  has 
given  us  the  first  volume  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Duchess  de  Lonsueville, 
a  lady  whose  privilege  it  has  oeen  to 
inspire  the  philosopher  with  a  posthu- 
mous passion,  of  which  his  contem- 
poraries reap  the  benefit.  Although 
out  the  first  instalment  of  a  work 
whose  ultimate  extent,  and  the  period 
of  its  continuation,  are  alike  uncer- 
tain, this  volume  has  been  eagerly 
read  here,  both  on  account  or  the 
interest  of  ,the  subject,  and  as  the 
production  of  one  of  the  most  distia- 
guished  of  living  Frenchmen.  But 
the  book  of  the  year  is  unquestionably 
M.  Weiss's  History  of  the  Prolestani 
Refugees.  It  has  Seen  universally 
read,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  very 
sharp  controversy,  which  btili  con- 
tinues. Exasperated  at  the  praise 
which  all  the  moderate  Catholic  critics 
of  any  celebrity  bestowed  upon  this 
temperately-written  work — at  the  ^e- 
nerol  denunciation  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as  an  impo- 
litic and  cruel  measure-— and  at  the 
implied  eensure  thus  cast  upon  Louia 
XIV.,  —  the  ultramontane  Univers 
struck  in,  after  some  heffltation,  and 
dealt  its  first  blow  at  the  Debats^ 
That  paper,  whoae  Protestant  lean- 
ings are  no  secret,  was  not  slow  to 
reply.  Hence  a  very  pretty  quarrel, 
numerous  articles,  thrusts  and  coun- 
ter-thrusts. The  abominable  intol* 
erance  of  the  Jesuit  party  has  drawn 
upon  them  a  stinging  castigation  in 
the  columns  of  the  Rewie  de  P  Instruct 
tion  PubUque  of  the  10th  instant,  th^ 
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writer  of  which,  M.  RiganH,  scarcely 
condescending  to  argue  seriously  in 
favour  of  that  principle  of  religions 
tolerance  which  all  but  a  bigoted 
and,  fortunately,  a  very  small  fraction 
of  Christians  espouse  and  maintain, 
lashes,  with  cntting  irony,  the  jour- 
nalists who  have  dared,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  avouch  and  uphold 
the  doctrine  that  **  error  cannot  be 
persecuted,  only  chastised;  truth 
alone  can  be  persecuted."  This  exe- 
crable tenet  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
arguments  put  forward  by  the  fana- 
tical party,  as  often  as  they  get  tired 
of  sneering  at  historical  authorities 
which  the  whole  world  -besides  re- 
spects, and  of  maintaining  that  there 
was  no  persecution  of  the  Huguenots 
under  Louis  XIV. ;  that  the  drsgon- 
nades  were  attended  by  no  acts  of 
cruelty,  but  were  a  mere  customary 
quaitering  of  soldiers  in  the  houses  of 
persons  who  did  not  pay  their  taxes  ; 
that  the  Protestants  who  fled  fit)m 
France  at  that  period  were  not  the 
most  earnest,  intelligent,  and  high 
principled,  but  the  most  depraved  and 
disreputable, — with  other  statements 
equally  consonant  with  reason  and 
truth.  To  this  doctrine,  that  error 
cannot  be  persecuted,  a  doctrine  wor- 
thy of  the  bloodiest  days  of  that  In- 
quisition which,  after  readings  their 
articles,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  writers  in  the  Unwers  would,  had 
they  the  power,  joyfully  revive,  M. 
Rigault — ^whose  paper,  tPune  nouvelle 
eipkce  de  Critique  L'ttirairej  is  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  courteous  satire, 
at  once  polished,  scornful,  and  logical 
— thus  replies  :  "  It  is  precisely  what 
Nero  would  have  said  to  the  Chris- 
tians, had  he  edited  the  Acta  Diuma  of 
Rome.  It  was  Julian's  reply  ;  it  has 
been  the  reply  of  all  persecutors  to 
all  victims.  It  justifies  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  tortures  of  the  Vaudois, 
and  the  St.  Bartiholomew,  dear  to  the 
memory  of  the  Christians  of  the 
Univers ;  it  justifies  the  Mussulmans, 
when,  in  Mahomet's  name,  they  chaii- 
tise  the  Syrian  Christians,  whom  the 
Univers  daily  defends  with  a  warmth 
that  does  it  honour,  but  that  gives 
the  lie  direct  to  its  doctrines  ]  it 
would  justify  the  Czar,  if  it  pleased 
him  to  chastise  Roman  error  in  the 
name  of  Greek  truth.  For  who,  in 
Ibis  world,  does  not  believe  and  pro- 


clfum  himself  the  sole  posaeaaor  of 
the  truth  ?  Where  are  the  sages, 
even  amongst  governments,  who  mo- 
destly say— -What  do  I  know!* 
And  what  would  M.  Anbineau  (tiw 
writer  in  the  Univers)  rcrir,  npoo 
the  day  when  Protestant  England, 
relapsing  into  fiuiaticism,  should  re- 
vive former  persecutions  of  CathoGe 
England,  and  should  siy  derisivelr — 
«*We  do  not  persecute,  we  do  W 
chastise  yon  ?**  In  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  the  fanatical  party  had 
not  spared  sophistry,  and  had  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  Fenelon  himself 
was  an  advocate  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. In  triumphant  refutation  of 
this  audacious  attempt,  M.  Rieanh 
closes  his  paper  by  a  beautifiiT  ex- 
tract from  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
fentle  and  pious  arenbiahop  of  Cam- 
rai,  in  presence  of  the  Electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Cologne,  and  of  the 
flower  of  the  clergy  of  France,  in 
which  he  eloquently  and  forcibly  in- 
culcated tolerance,  basing  hb  precepts 
upon  the  words  of  Christ  himself  and 
of  St.  Augustine.  Thus,  as  far  as  the 
controversy  has  yet  gone,  all  the 
honours  of  the  war  of  words  have 
been  for  the  moderate  Catholic  party. 
Hitherto  the  Prot^tant  writers — 
who  are  neither  few  nor  feeble — ^have 
not  meddled  in  the  matter.  But  it 
is  said  that,  exasperated  by  the  un- 
provoked onslaught  of  the  ultras,  they 
are  marshalling  tiieir  forces,  and  about 
to  take  the  field.  The  Jesuits  had 
better  look  to  their  defences. 

But  what  on  earth  am  I  thinking 
of,  to  expend  two  precious  pages  of  let- 
ter-paper upon  such  matters  as  Uiese, 
when  there  lies  before  me,  waiting 
for  a  word,  the  volume  after  which 
all  Paris  has  for  the  last  month  been 
running?  You  know  Dr.  Veron, 
Ebony  1  Stop  a  minute ! — If  you  do 
not  know  him,  don't  admit  it  You 
would  be  immediately  cut  by  yoor 
friends,  despised  by  your  acquain- 
tances, and  sent  to  Coventry  by 
everybody  but  your  creditors.  His 
circulation  of  your  Magazine,  instead 
of  increasing  by  a  rew  thousands, 
as  it  usually  does,  upon  next  New 
Year's  day  would  sink  at  once  from 
50,000  to  zero.  Without  exceptioi 
of  Napoleon  III.,  Phillippe  the  cook, 
Fould  the  Jew,  or  Dumas  the  drs- 
matist,  Veron  is  the  greatest  man  in 
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France.  If  yon  doubt  it,  read  his 
book.  Yon  Deed  not  go  much  beyond 
its  title-page  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation ^ou  can  desire.  His  first 
chapter  is  headed,  in  dropsical  letters, 
with  the  words,  Who  I  am.  This  is 
evidently  a  reply  to  the  impertinent 
qnestion  at  one  time  current  amongst 
the  blackguardry  of  London:  ^o 
are  yon  ?  Somebody  has  been  put- 
ting it  to  Dr.  Veron,  who  complak 
santly  replies.  He  replies,  however, 
with  a  difference.  In  the  course  of 
his  volume  he  certainlv  gives  us 
abundant  opportunity  of  discerning 
what  he  is  (as  if  everybody  did  not 
know  that?)  but  the  Ufho  is  rather 
more  obscure.  He  ignores  his  pro- 
genitors, hops  over  his  childhood,  and 
presents  himself  to  his  readers  full- 
grown,  and  walking  the  hospitals. 
On  ne  connoit  pas  toujours  son  pkre  ; 
deal  dommage.  On  est  certain  tou" 
jours  d^en  avoir  eu ;  cela  comole.  Such 
is  the  acute  observation  of  some  nhi- 
losophical  Frenchman — ^La  Rochefou- 
oault  or  Paul  de  Kock  at  a  ffuess. 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that 
genius  is  not  hereditary,  at  least,  not 
in  the  direct  line;  that  few  heroes 
and  sages  have  had  sons  as  heroic  and 
wise  as  themselves.  If  we  admit  this 
proposition,  a  natural  inference  from 
it  is,  that  great  men  have  generally 
little  fathers.  Ergo,  Veron  ph'e  must 
have  been  a  simpleton  of  the  feeblest 
description.  The  whole  talent  of  the 
Veron ic  race  has  evidently  concen- 
trated itself  in  the  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent autobiography. 

Strolling  once  in  a  remote  part  of 
Dorsetshire  I  came  upon  a  bumpkin 
seated  under  a  hedge  and  reading 
Biackwond^s  Magazine^  which  ''the 
squeire,"  he  told  me,  had  left  down  at 
the  farm.  Whilst  he  thus  took  his 
nibble  at  literature,  the  cart  stood 
still,  and  brown  Giles  had  a  pleasant 
bite  at  the  green  com.  Now,  as 
casual  bucolic  readers  of  that  class 
into  whose  hands  this  letter  (which 
although  marked  private,  I  cannot 
depend  on  your  not  publishing)  may 
chance  to  fall,  may  possibly  not  have 
heard  of  Dr.  Veron,  I  will  glance,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  country  gentlemen, 
at  the  qualities  and  career  of  that  ex- 
fraordinary  person.  Although  lustres 
more  than  I  care  to  count  have 
elapsed  since  you  and  I,  Ebony,  were 


tiirashed  for  preferring  prisoner's  base 
to  Ctesar's  Commentaries,  you  have^ 
perhaps,  not  forgotten  a  schoolboy 
practice  of  reckom'ng  the  waistcoat 
Duttons,  coupling  a  calling  or  profes- 
rion  with  each.  The  word  that  cor- 
responded with  the  last  button  was 
supposed  to  decide  the  reckoner's  fa* 
ture  career.  Unless  Dr.  V6ron's  but- 
tons were  unusually  numerous,  he  has 
realised  all  their  predktions.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account — and  I 
give  nothing  concerning  him  upon 
worse  authority — he  has  been  in  turn 
(and  out  of  turn)  surgeon,  gamester^ 
journalist,  statesman,  idler,  agricul- 
turist, author,  manager  of  the  opera, 
and  vender  of  quack  medicines.  From 
the  day  he  was  weaned  down  to  the 
present  time — ^that  is  to  say,  during 
fifty-two  years — he  has  been  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  all  the  cele- 
brities of  France,  not  to  say  of  Europe. 
In  his  first  chapter  we  find  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  courting  his  so- 
ciety. «*  Desiring  to  become  ac- 
quamted  with  an  the  distinguished 
persons  of  my  country,  I  naturally 
wish  to  make  your  acquaintance.  A 
mutual  friend  assures  me  that  yon 
will  kindly  accept  a  tavern  dinner 
with  me,  and  I  hasten  to  seize  this 
opportunity,  which  will  enable  me  to 
converse  with  a  man  of  whom  I  have 
often  heard  speak,"  &c.  &c.  Thus 
wrote  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
then  lately  arrived  at  Paris,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  and  abiding, 
just  like  a  natural  person  at  the  Hotel 
du  Rhin,  Place  Venddme,  to  the 
renowned  Dr.  Veron.  The  clever 
schemer  was  casting  about  for  parti- 
sans. The  *"  diner  d^avberser  which 
the  doctor  eagerly  accepted,  was  fol- 
lowed by  others ;  Veron,  then  in  the 
journalistic  phase  of  his  protean  ex- 
istence, became  astaunch  Bnonapartist, 
and  Xh^Xkmstii^Mionnel,  then  his  pro- 
perty, but  which  he  has  since  sold  for 
half  a  million  of  francs,  continues  to 
the  present  day  an  organ  of  the  impe- 
rial government  Three  years  later, 
a  fortnight  after  the  coup  d^etat,  we 
find  him  receiving  his  reward  (proba- 
bly not  his  only  one)  in  the  bhape  of 
officer's  rank  in  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
announced  to  him  by  a  brief  note 
from  the  Prince-presiaent,  which  he 
also  publishes,  indeed  be  has  a  mania 
for  publishing   correspondence,   and 
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moat  be  a  dangerous  man  to  write  to. 
There  are  persons  who  never  burn  a 
letter,  but  hoard  them  as  a  usurer 
does  post-obits,  then,  after  a  score 
of  years*  interval  drag  them  from 
their  dusty  recess  to  the  constemiu 
tion  of  their  friends.  Dr.  Veron,  as 
far  as  his  first  volume  goes  (there  are 
four  more  coming)  behaves  with  tol- 
erable discretion,  and  publishes  no 
letters  by  whose  publicity  the  writers 
would  be  likely  to  feel  much  annoyed. 
They  answer  a  double  purpose,  prov- 
ing the  doctor^s  intimacv  with  all  man- 
ner of  great  people,  and  helping  to  fill 
his  closely  printed  octavo.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  form  the  most  amusing 
portion  of  the  volume,  as  they  are  as- 
suredly the  best  written ;  for  the  doc- 
tor's own  style  is  shambling  and  dis- 
connected, and  his  book  utterly  de- 
void of  literary  merit. 

As  an  ex-journalist,  and  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  celebrated  cough  lozenge, 
which  originally  owed  its  vogue  to 
puffing,  and  which  still,  by  the  same 
means,  is  made  annually  to  yield  him 
a  very  handsome  income.  Dr.  Veron 
was  naturally  well  aware  of  the  value 
of  advertisements.  Rich  enough  to 
write  for  glorv,  and  despise  gold,  he 
was  lavish  or  preliminary  announce- 
ments. For  weeks  before  the  appear- 
ance of  his  orolume,  one  could  not  take 
up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  "  3fe- 
moires  d*un  Burgeois  de  Paris^  par  le 
docleur  L.  Vironi^  sprawling  over  an 
entire  page.  The  book  came  out,  and 
there  was  a  rush  for  it  The  great 
medicine-man  did  not  forget  his  cun- 
ning, but  manoeuvred  with  his  usual 
abilit]^.  A  few  hundred  copies  were 
supplied,  and  then  no  more  could  be 
bad,  the  book  was  out  of  print. 
For  two  days  the  public,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fortunate  few  who 
had  been  prompt  in  application,  were 
fain  to  content  themselves  ^th  the 
perusal  of  huge  placards  everywhere 
displayed,  ^vins  the  tempting  **  con- 
tents** of  the  doctor's  nine  chapters. 
Then  the  issue  was  resumed,  and  three 
or  four  thousand  copies  were  run  off. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  future 
volumes  will  find  such  a  demand. 
Something  more  piquant  was  ex- 
pected. The  doctor  is  not  half  scan- 
aalotts  enough.  He  speaks  well  of 
everybody— -particularly  of  himself — 
aodis  consequently  insipid.    He  be- 


gins by  announcmg  his  intenticm  of 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  tbooe  old 
chroniclers,  shrewd  and  witty  bur- 
gesses of  Paris—the  L'Estoilea,  the 
Patruo,  the  Tallemant  des  Reaux— 
whose  life-like  and  cbaracterntie 
sketches  of  the  men  and  events  of 
their  day,  of  the  usages,  follies,  and 
vices  of  society  have  been  handed 
down  to  our- time,  and  are  still  higMy 
esteemed  and  often  referred  to.  llie 
bald  narration,  the  stale  anecdotes, 
the  triviality  and  egotism  that  sne- 
ceed  to  this  ansbitions  annoumeement, 
make  one  smile  at  the  modest  Veran]a 
estimate  of  his  own  powers.  He  is 
not  witty,  his  style  Is  pointless,  be  n 
incapable  of  sketching  the  slightest  of 
those  pen-and-ink  portraits  of  the  re- 
nmrkable  persons  he  has  known,  that 
one  expects  m  a  book  of  this  class, 
and  that  would  constitate  its  eluef 
merit  and  attraction.  To  enable  yon 
to  form  an  idea  of  his  mode  of  eon- 
cocting  a  big  volume,  I  will  give  yoa 
the  skeleton  of  a  chapter.  Not  of  the 
firsts  which  literally  contains  nothing 
at  all,  except  half-a-dozen  of  the 
letters  from  friends  already  mentioned, 
and  an  account  much  more  minate 
and  medical  than  important  or  inte- 
resting^ of  the  doctor  s  early  stodiesi 
of  his  mornings  in  the  hos(»tal  of  La 
Pitie,  of  his  dissection  of  an  elephant, 
of  his  service  at  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, of  his  observations  on  the  milk 
of  nurses  and  the  screams  of  childrui, 
of  his  saving  a  friend^s  life  by  bleed- 
ing him  nine  times,  and  that  of  an  old 
porteress,  by  stopping  the  ble^ling  of 
ner  nose,  and  of  his  early  retirement 
in  disgust  from  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  second  chapter,  headed 
^  The  Empire,"  is  a  rather  more  &- 
vourable  sample  of  the  doctor's  powers. 
That  early  period  of  his  life  has  evi> 
dently  left  him  some  vivid  impresnona, 
and  one  almost  regrets  he  does  not 
dwell  upon  them  rather  longer.  He 
IB  superficial  and  desultory  to  a  decree 
seldom  met  with,  and  passes  rapidly 
from  the  state  of  society  under  the 
first  Napoleon  to  Madame  Saqui  and 
her  tight  rope,  and  thence  to  the 
&shion  of  ladies*  dresses.  These  were 
ugly  enough,  tu  the  portraits  of  the 
time  testify.  Women's  waists  wers 
under  their  arms,  and  their  girdles 
across  their  bosoms.  Here  we  hare 
a  milliner's  bill,  of  gowns,  fi»albeffi 
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aad  finery  of  all  kinds  supplied  to  bcr  labotiH.     On  dic^di  hs  aHows  htm- 

Majesty  the  empress  and  queen  dur-  self  a  little  repose;  that  day  he  goes 

ing  the  first  ten  months  of  1806.    It  into  the  conntry ;  Madame  Chaoaud 

amounts  to  seven  thonsnnd  pounds  dined  there  with  him  the  day  before 

sterling.  Those  were  the  days  of  high  yesterday ;  theie  was  an  odd  medley ; 

feeding  and  full  feeding.    The  man  the  Turush  ambassador,  two  pacified 

who  could  devour  a  hundred  dozen  of  Chouan   chiefs,  senators,  legislators, 


oysters  at  a  sitting  (!)  was  admired 
and  respected.  The  pleasures  of  the 
time  were  not  of  a  refined  description. 
**  General  Daumesnil,  who  was  go- 
Temor  of  Vineennes,  gave  an  oyster 
breakfast  to  all  the  ofiicers  of  his  regi- 


painters,  poets,  and  his  numerous  fa- 
mily. Upon  that  day  he  remains  an 
hour  at  table,  but  in  general  twenty 
minutes  suffice  for  his  repast. 

"The  Chotuiwt  were    beaten  four 
days  ago ;  I  saw  seven  of  those  gentry 


ment,  in  the  cellars  of  the  Freres  Pro-  who  are  going  to  be  shot ;  they  have 

ven9aux,  when  he  was  as  yet  only  a  grey  uniform,  with  red   waistcoat 

major  in  the  chasseurs  of  the  Gnara.  and  facings ;  it  is  a  difficult  war;  the 

All  the  cellars  were  lighted  up,  and  troops  are  numerous  and  good." 

on  everjr  pile  of  bottles  was  placed  a  The  next  letter  is  written  subse- 

board  with  the  name  of  the  wine  and  qnently  to  the  dinner,  of  which   it 

of  the  vintage.    I'bey  drank  of  every  gives  the  following^  account : — 

wine  and    of  every  vintage."    The  ••  I  got  to  the  Luxembourg  rather 

number   of  restaurants   and   coffee*  late;  they  were  at  dinner:  I  saluted 

houses   greatly  increased— many    of  the  consul ;  he  made  sign  to  me  to 

them  established  by  the  cooks  of  the  sit  down.    The  table  was   laid  for 


old  aristocracy,  then  ruined  and  in 
banishment  Here  Dr.  Veron  tells 
several  anecdotea,  chiefly  gastrono- 
mical,  which  have  certainly  been 
printed  at  least  once  before.  I  pass 
on  to  the  most  interestmg  part  of  the 
chapter — ^which  part  as  usual,  is  not 
the  doctor's  own,  but  consists  of  three 
letters  from  a  dashing  officer  of  light 
dragoons,  M.  Dubois  Crance,  written 


twenty,  but  we  were  only  eight,  in- 
cluding his  step- daughter  and  her 
brother.  Buonaparte  was  in  a  bad 
humour;  he  said  nothing  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  meal,  when  he  spoke 
about  Jtaly.  -  He  eats  very  rapidly, 
and  a  great  deal,  especially  pastry. 
The  dishes  were  plain;  but  exquisitely 
dressed.  We  were  but  eighteen  min- 
utes at  table.    Buonaparte  is  waited 


in  the  year  VIIT.  of  the  French  re-    upon  by  two  young  Mamelukes  and 
public^   These  letters,  whose  authen*    two  little  Abyssinians.     It  is  not  true 


ticity  M.  Veron  euurantees,  are  in- 
teresting relics  of  an  eventful  time. 
The  first,  dated  12th  Pluviose,  is  from 
Paris,  where  the  writer  has  just  ar- 
rived. General  Lefebvre  took  him  to 
see  the  First  Consul. 

"I  confess,**  writes  M.  Cranc6, 
**  that  I  was  intimidated ;  but  his 
aflfability  soon  put  me  at  my  ease.  *•  I 
have  heard  of  you,'  he  said,  *  and  am 
very  glad  to  see  you ;  come  and  dine 
with  me  to-morrow.'  Accordingly,  I 
dine  with  him  to-day,  and  shall  have 
more  time  to  examine  this  extraordi- 
nary man.  He  works  eighteen  hours 
a- day.  The  turn  of  the  ministers  does 
not  come  until  nifiht  *  The  night  is 
long,'  he  sajrs.  He  never  goes  to  bed 
before  four  in  the  morning;  he  holds 
mx  or  seven  councils  of  State  every 
decade,  and  himself  discusses  all  ad- 
ministrative subjects  with  a  precision 
and  clearness  that  astonish  even  those 
men  who  are  most  accustomed  to  soc^ 


that  he  eats  only  of  dishes  prepared 
exclusively  for  him.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  ate  part  of  a  mushroom 

eistry,  of  which  I  had  a  good  share, 
e  drinks  little  wine,  and  drinks  it 
pure.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
dessert  he  got  up,  and  we  went  into 
the  drawing-room.  Whilst  we  took 
doffee,  he  said  a  few  words  to  me 
about  the  regiment,  and  immediately 
afterwards  went  into  the  room  where 
he  works;  the  whole  business  did  not 
last  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes." 

The  third  letter,  which  has  less  in- 
terest, IS  dated  from  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  The  writer  was  killed  a  week 
afterwards.  The  manners  of  the  con- 
quering heroes  of  Buonaparte's  armies 
were  neither  urbane  nor  courteous, 
according  to  Dr.  Veron's  account 
*You  were  reading  a  newspaper  in 
some  public  place,**  he  says;  '^an 
officer  would  come  in,  and  without 
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saying  a  word,  take  it  out  of  your 
hands ;  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre 
door,  military  men,  inatead  of  tak- 
ing their  turn,  would  not  wait,  and 
passed  before  every hody.  Every  civi- 
lian was  a  fikM^  Then  comes  a 
story  of  an  odd  dechuration  of^  love 
macfebjr  Baron  Capelle  to  the  Prin- 
cess £li2a,  grand-duchess  of  Locca. 
She  was  sunering  from  the  toothache 
one  day  that  the  baron  called  upon 
her.  He  urged  the  extraction  of  the 
offending  ivory.  She  would  not  bear 
of  it  A  dentist  was  sent  for,  who 
declared  that  the  tooth  could  not  be 
saved.  Baron  Capelle  took  him  into 
a  comer.  **  Extract  the  correspond- 
ing tooth  from  my  jaw,"  he  said.  The 
operation  performed,  quietly  and  noise- 
lessly, the  baron  showed  the  tooth. 
«« You  see,'  he  said,  ^  that  it  is  over 
in  a  second,  and  that  the  loss  is  not 
visible."  Details  of  the  morals  of  the 
time,  un  feu  decoUetes,  occupy  a  few 
pages;  then  comes  an  account  of  the 
Faiais  Royal,  as  it  then  was,  and  as 
it  often  has  been  described;  then  a 
strange  medley  of  gossip  about  Ma- 
demoiselle Bourgoin,  the  actress,  the 
tribunal  of  commerce,  the  stock  ex- 
change— then  held  in  and  in  front  of 
the  church  of  the  Petits  Peres,  (people 
used  to  ask  **what  is  doing  in  the 
gut^r?"  just  as  in  London  Uiey  used 
to  say,  **  what  is  doing  in  the  allev  1") 
and  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  the 
well-known  comuiissary  and  capitalist, 
Oavrard.  The  chapter  finished,  one 
retains  not  a  line  or  an  idea ;  it  is  the 
very  lightest  of  light  reading,  and  as 
sucti  may  suit  the  vulgar  taste  of 
Paris,  which  is  at  present  for  books 
that  can  be  read  without  the  least  ef- 
fort of  mind  or  attention.  The  third 
chapter,  professing  to  treat  of  art  and 
science,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
literature  under  the  Empire,  consists 
of  detracts  from  the  Moniteur^  of  lists 
of  plays,  of  scraps  of  bad  poetry,  ex- 
tractca  from  vaudevilles,  and  of  an 
anecdote  or  two  of  Mademoiselle  Mars, 
with  whom  the  doctor  was  of  course 
well  acquainted.  But  I  have  not 
patience  to  examine  the  twaddline 
volume  chapter  by  chapter,  nor  would 
you  thank  me  for  so  doing.  Here 
and  there  one  comes  to  an  amusing 
paragraph.  The  following  sketch  is 
from  the  early  days  of  the  Restorsr 
tion. 


**  The  young  officen  of  the  hovn. 
hold  troops,  whom  many  sought  to 
vex  by  comparing  them  wiSi  tte 
soldiers  of  the  Empire,  would  not  aS- 
fer  the  least  slight.  Thence  vm 
daily  duels,  and  quite  a  little  jpopah- 
tion  of  duellists.  There  was  ngfatm| 
in  the  morning  by  daylight;  figfatiBf 
at  night  by  lamplight  For  bodc 
mon^  I  omciated  as  8nr|eoB  to  tbe 
maison  tnilUaire  of  Louis  XYIIL; 
during  that  time  I  dressed  more  tha 
one  swcod  wound,  and  witnessed  nuifi 
than  one  amputation  consequent  oi 
those  encounters.  A  dnelhsfc  entcied 
the  CaSt  Franvaia,  situated  on  tin 
boulevard,  at  the  eomer  of  the  Roe 
Laffitte,  and  glancing  sconfallj  it 
all  present:  'I  should  find  no  om 
here,'  he  said,  *  disposed  to  cros 
swords  this  momine.'  'Yon  in 
mistaken,  sirP  replied  a  gsotlaittii 
in  spectacles;  'give  me  your  etii' 
On  the  card  was  the  name  of  Cooot 

de w  The  gentleman  in  speetadn 

gave  his;  he  waa  the  Marquis  de — . 
'  Count,'  said  the  Marquis,  in  a  tone 
of  quiet  banter,  <I  never  put  mjulf 
out  of  my  way ;  on  no  account  do  I 
deviate  from  my  habits;  I  rise  late; 
we  will  not  fight,  therefore,  uotil  noon 
to-morrow  I'  Then  he  called  the 
waiter.  *Here,'  he  said,  handin; 
him  the  count's  card,  <  take  these  two 
thousand  francs,  go  to  the  toidflr- 
taker's,  and  order  a  fiM^laasfane- 
ral  for  the  gentleman  whose  aiae 
and  title  are  on  this  card,  for  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  The  count  AaH  be 
buried  as  if  he  were  a  marquis.'  Tldi 
coolness  daunted  the  duellist,  sad  tiii 
affair  was  arranged." 

Although  few  thmgs  m  Joe  MOier 
are  better  known  in  Egland  tban 
the  following  anecdote  is  in  FrtDoe, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  an  exceeding  fiotrt 
retort  That,  however,  hardly  jii^ 
fies  Dr.  Veron's  putting  it  into  lus 
book.  <*  A  French  ofiloer  said  to  s 
Swiss  oflioer,  'I  woukl  not  figfattf 
you  do,  for  money.  We  French  figbt 
for  honour.'  •  True,  air,'  replied  the 
Swiss,  *  we  both  serve  for  what  we 
have  least  oV  A  mortal  duel  wii 
the  consequence.'' 

But  enough  of  Dr.  Veron,  whom 
Taxile  Delo^,  one  of  the  wags  of  the 
Charivari  (in  which  paper  ths  doctor 
has  been  repeatedly  cariestnied)  fan 
just  shown  up  in  a  naart  sid  wtU* 
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deserved  critiqae  in  the  Revue  de 
Paris.  Et  tuj  BruU !  V^ron  himp 
self  was  the  founder  of  the  Revue  de 
PariSf  whose  first  editor  was  M. 
Guizot  It  commenced  in  1829, 
and  is  the  oldest  existing  French 
literary  periodical — at  least  as  far  as 
its  title  goes,  for  there  has  been  a 
break  in  its  career.  It  was  discon- 
tinued; and  then,  after  an  interval, 
recommenced  by  Theophile  Gautier 
and  others.  The  new  series  is  now 
in  its  tliird  vear.  It  is  pleasant  and 
readable,  and  occasionally  has  a  good 
serious  article,  but  it  has  not  the 
weight  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^ 
which  indeed  has  too  much  weight, 
having  been  extremely  heavy  of  late. 
One  word  more  of  Dr.  Veron,  whose 
book,  although  scarcely  deserving  the 
distinction,  will,  I  suppose,  find  an 
English  translator,  tie  is  one  of 
those  active,  nushing  men,  possessed 
of  eonsideraole  shrewdness,  some 
talent,  unlimited  self-confidence,  and 
impudence  that  nothing  can  daunt, 
whom  one  frequently  sees  make  their 
way  in  the  world,  unencumbered  as 
they  are  with  scruples  of  delicacy,  and 
aided  bv  a  certain  amount  of  luck. 
He  admits,  with  a  modesty  he  rarely 
displays,  that  he  is  less  indebted  to 
his  own  efforts  than  to  good  fortune 
for  his  present  opulence  and  position. 
**  Since  my  youth,"  he  says,  ^the 
plans  I  have  formed  have  never  come 
to  anything;  chance  seems  always  to 
take  me  by  the  hand,  to  turn  me  aside 
from  the  object  I  aim  at,  and  to  guide 
me  to  an  unforeseen  and  better  position. 
I  study  medicine  for  ten  years,  and  it 
leads  me  to  nothing  but  to  make  a 
sort  of  fortune  at  the  opera."  The 
sort  of  fortune  is  undetstood  to  be  an 
extremely  handsome  one.  He  had 
the  opera  in  its  palmy  days,  after  the 
July  revolution,  from  1831  to -1835, 
or  hereabouts,  when  the  government 
warmly  supported  the  great  lyric 
theatre,  when  Taglioni  made  her  nrst 
appearance,  and  Robert  U  Diable  was 
first  performed.  It  will  not  do  to 
talk  lightly  of  the  opera.  Dr.  Veron, 
nor  of  the  good  rentes  you  made  out 
of  it.  ^  I  became  editor  of  the  Con' 
stiltUionnel,  but  with  a  firm  resolution 
never  to  take  up  the  pen  of  a  political 
writer,  and  behold,  the  Tinguy*Labou- 
lie  law  forces  me  to  write  and  si 
articles  on  the  events  of  the  day.' 


sign 
The 


law  foreed  yoii  to  sign,  Dr.  Veron,  if 
you  wrote,  but  it  in  no  way  forced 
you  to  write.  And  really  you  would 
nave  done  as  well  to  abstain.  The 
articles  in  the  Constitutionnel  signed 
L.  Veron,  will  not  transmit  your 
name  to  a  very  remote  posterity,  any 
more  than  will  the  present  volume ; 
indeed,  they  have  long  been  totally 
forgotten,  just  as  the  Memoires  d*un 
Bourgeois^  etc.,  will  be  by  this  time 
next  year.  ''In  1837  1  had  made 
fruitless  efforts  to  be  elected  deputy, 
and  to  obtain  a  hundred  votes  in  one 
of  the  remote  districts  of  France,  and* 
in  1862,  almost  without  my  know- 
ledge, and  quite  without  exertion  on 
my  part,  I  am  elected,  under  univer- 
sal suffrage,  deputy  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  by  more  than 
24,000  votes."  Come,  come,  Dr, 
Veron,  this  will  not  pass  muster. 
Have  compassion  upon  your  readers* 
risible  muscles.  Everybody  knows 
that  universal  sufirage  m  1852  means 
government  nomination.  Be  well  as** 
sured  that  your  assumed  innocence 
and  natvete  impose  upon  no  one. 

From  the  memoirs  of  an  ex-mana- 
^er  of  the  opera,  it  is  an  ea«y  transi- 
tion to  theatricals,  without  some 
mention  of  which  there  can  be  no 
completeness  iu  a  letter  from  Paris. 
Since  politics  have  been  exploded  as 
a  subject  of  conversation,  and  since 
literature  has  fallen  into  contempt, 
the  theatres  are  more  frequented  than 
ever.  There  must  be  a  valve  for  the 
public  steam.  The  excitement  of 
n^rce^  newspaper  articles,  political 
agitation,  and  stormy  parliamentary 
debates,  beinp^  no  longer  obtahiable, 
and  highly-spiced  Socialist  novels  b&- 
ing  contraband,  the  public  flock  to 
the  theatre.  The  importance  attached 
to  it  by  Parisians  is  laughable  and  in- 
comprehensible to  the  newly-arrived 
foreigner,  especially  if  be  be  from  your 
side  of  Dover's  Straits.  In  the  morn- 
ing, on  turning  out  of  his  hotel,  he 
finds  a  group  assembled  opposite  to 
one  of  the  Vespasian  columns  that 
so  plentifully  adorn  this  commodious 
capital.  They  are  waiting  with  the 
calm  patience  of  people  conscious 
that  they  have  little  to  do  and  a  long 
day  before  them,  and  watching  the 
operations  of  a  gentleman  with  a  short 
ladder,  a  big  brush,  and  a  pailful  of 
paste,  who    adorns    the   post  with 
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posters  of  various  hn^s.  As  each  sue- 
ceasive  green,  yellow,  blue,  or  crim- 
Bon  sheet  clings  to  the  stone,  the 
loungers  read  and  ponder,  whilst  each 
moment  their  numbers  increase.  The 
playbills  are  the  object  of  their  con- 
templation. John  Bull,  just  then 
much  more  bent  upon  his  breakfast 
than  upon  a  matte)r  he  is  wont  to 
treat  with  such  sovereign  contempt  as 
theatricals,  enters  a  cafe,  gives  carte 
blanclie  to  the  cook,  and  grapples 
a  paper.  It  is  an  even  bet  that  this 
is  the  Messager  des  The&tres^  or  the 
Entr'acte^  or  the  Gazette  des  ThedXres^ 
or  the  Menestrelj  or  some  other  journal 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  drama.  Or 
if  it  be  not,  there  still  is  an  excellent 
chance  that  when,  after  contemptu- 
ously glancing  over  the  meagre  and 
timid  Premier  Paris  (so  unuke  the 
slashing  leadera  of  his  native  press^, 
and  over  the  scraps  of  foreign  intelli- 
gence, gleaned  chiefly  from  English 
journals,  he  casts  his  eye  down  to  the 
feuilUtont  he  finds  it  headed,  Revue 
des  The&treSf  or  Semaine  Dramatique, 
When  he  has  thrown  aside  the  dis- 
appointing rag,  ordered  the  waiter  to 
biespeak  Galignani  from  yonder  gen- 
tleman in  double-soled  shoes  an4  un- 
mistakably British-built  garments, 
(most  Englishmen  who  pass  through 
Paris,  though  the^  abide  a  week  by 
the  way,  dress  as  if  they  were  about 
to  plod  through  ploughed  fields,  or 
start  on  a  pedestrian  tour,  because, 
AS  they  say,  they  are  travellers), 
and  applied  himself  to  the  inviting 
viands  that  come  steaming  from  the 
kitchen,  he  unavoidably  catches  the 
animated  conversation  of  those  three 
Frenchmen  who  are  breakfasting  at 
the  next  table.  Theatres  again :  the 
last  new  comedy  at  the  Fran  fats,  the 
forthcoming  opera  at  the  Academie,  the 
latest  buffoonery  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
or  the  current  five-act  picture  of  Pari- 
sian life  at  the  Vaudeville.  He  curses 
the  drama  and  all  things  pertaining 
to  it,  bolts  his  breakfast  as  unreflect- 
ingly as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  rasher 
of  ham  and  mature  egg  at  a  Charing 
Cross  hotel — instead  of  a  coteletle  a  & 
Souhise^  that  might  awaken  the  appe- 
tite of  a  corpse — and  rushes  out  oi  the 
cafe,  to  be  accosted,  probably  before 
he  has  walked  fifty  yards  on  the 
asphalt,  by  a  shabby-genteel  indivi- 
dual,  profiering  tickets  *^  cheaper  than 


at  the  boz-oflke*'  for  that  nigfa^ 
Varieles ;  or  to  be  seLeed  hold  of  hf 
some  brother  Britisher,  who,  havis^ 
been  three  days  longer  than  bimietf 
in  Paris,  has  been  inoculaled,  tm  most 
English  soon  are,  with  the  (^ygoisf 
mania,  and  who  insists  on  his  aeeon- 
panyin^  him  that  very  nigfat  to  see 
something  which  he  designateB  as  the 
''Dam  o  Camellyer.**  On  his  r»> 
turn  to  dinner  from  Versailles  or  tii« 
Louvre,  he  inquires  the  intentioDS  of  a 
crowd  of  people  whom  he  finds  enclosed 
between  double  balustrades,  reseoi- 
bling  banisters  that  have  run  awij 
from  their  staircase,  and  is  told  that 
it  is  the  queue,  or  tail.  Its  play-lor- 
ing  joints  have  for  two  hours  bees 
awaiting  the  opening  of  a  theatr»> 
door. 

I  dare  say  neither  you,  nor  msnj  of 
Tour  readers,  ever   entered  a  Iffgs 
handsome  theatre,  the  license  for  whi^ 
was  obtained  a  few  years  a^  by  tfaa 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  for  bis  proUge, 
Alexander  Dumas.      Yon    have  pro- 
bably  noticed  it  when    making^  tfee 
tour  of  the  boulevards,  at  no  grat 
distance  from  the  ChAUcni  tTEau.    ft 
opened  in  February  1847,  with  Ds- 
mas*  drama  of  La  Reine  Margot.    The 
more  serious  drama  played  in  Feb- 
ruary   1848,  with  all    Paris  for  n 
astounded  audience,  was    too  mudi 
for  the  infant   establishment,  whidi 
had  been  intended  to  encourage  con- 
temporary dramatic  writers.     SevenI 
managers  succeeded  each  other,  witii 
uniform    ill  success,  until     in    1851 
drama  was  expelled,  opera  installed, 
and  the   ThedUre  H'Storique  became 
the  Theatre  Lyrique—»  sort  of  supple- 
mentary Opera   Comique,  convenient 
for  the  denizens  of  the  remote  easteni 
boulevards.    The  theatre  is  of  parti- 
cularly commodious  construetion,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  get  it  into 
vogue,  but  with  littie  success,  nstfl 
the  present  autumn.    Within  the  last 
month,  a  new  comic  opera  by  Adolphe 
Adam,  and  still   more    the    decided 
success  of  a  new  singer,  who  has  hit 
the  public  taste,  have  drawn  to  the 
Ljrrique  such  audiences  as  it  has  sel- 
dom before  beheld.    Music,   libretto, 
singer,  are  all  emphatically  French, 
in  taste  and  style.    Adam  is  not  n» 
known  in  England ;  he  has  compoeed 
some  pretty  things:  amongst  othof 
the  PosiWon  de  l^gjumeau,  and  thai 
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^gneeM  opere^  now  out  of  date, 
the  Chalet.  In  the  mnno  of  the  pre* 
Bent  opera  are  to  be  detected  not  a  few 
remifdscenceg ;  bat  each  are,  perhaps, 
iflvolnntaiy  on  the  part  of  compoaera 
of  retentiTe  memory,  and  limited  in- 
ventive powers.  One  wonld  be  less 
dtsposed  to  cavil  at  M.  Adam's  bor- 
rowings, if  .they  were  all  from  his 
neighbonrs,  and  less  frequently  from 
himself.  His  music,  agreeable  enoush 
when  fresh,  has  hardly  enough  sod- 
stance  to  bear  hashing  and  reproduc- 
ing. Marie  Cabel,  the  debutante,  has 
a  pretty  voice,  and  a  face  to  match, 
a  pleasing  style  of  singin?,  and  hand- 
some shoulders, — a  combination  of 
gifts  and  acquirements  that  nightly 
win  her  storms  of  applause,  and  showers 
of  bouquets.  She  is  not  ungraceful, 
althouffh  her  acting  might  be  more 
refined,  and,  althouffh  quite  a  young 
woman,  she  is  rather  a  full-blown 
rose  for  the  part  allotted  to  her  in  the 
B^ou  Perdu,  The  libretto  is  very 
amnsingu-indeed,  it  is  the  best  part 
of  the  whole  busmess,  and  has  suffi- 
cient plot  and  incident  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  music,  and  to  be  acted  as  a 
▼oadeviile  or  eomedy,  into  which  some 
of  our  English  playwrights  will  be 
likely  to  convert  it  It  would  be  the 
very  thing  for  the  Lyceum.  The  time 
is  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XY. ;  the  scene 
Paris.  The  rising  of  the  curtain  dis- 
closes a  earr^our,  or  junction  of  streets, 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  To  the 
left  hand  is  a  small  shop,  with  the 
inscription  Tocnon,  Jardiniere,  It  is 
closea,  as  are  also  other  shops,  and 
an  adjacent  wine-house,  for  the  sun 
has  not  yet  risen.  On  the  right  hand 
is  part  of  a  large  mansi<M),  that  of  the 
wealthy  fimner-seneni],  Coquilldre. 
The  door  of  the  bouse  is  not  visible, 
but  on  a  balcony,  outside  a  window  of 
the  first  floor,  the  Marquis  d'Angennes, 
a  dashing  and  dissipated  courtier,  cau- 
tiously appears.  A  patrol  crosses  the 
stage,  and  the  man]uis  hurries  in. 
The  patrol  srone,  there  enters  Paoome, 
a  country  gardener,  bearing  upon  his 
broad  shouldera  a  huffe  basket  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  intended  to  stock  Toi- 
non's  shop.  He  leans  his  back  against 
the  wall  beneath  the  balcony,  upon 
which  the  marquis  again  appears,  puts 
one  foot  on  the  top  of  the  basket,  the 
other  on  Pacome's  head,  and  jumps 
to  the  gronnd.  He  would  then  run 
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ofl^  bnf  the  gardener,  dlsgosted  si 
being  used  as  a  step-ladder,  and  takin|f 
the  marquis  for  a  robber,  shouts  for 
the  guard,  and  seixes  the  fugitive^ 
Struggle ;  Marquis  feels  for  his  purse* 
of  course  has  not  got  it,  pulls  out  a 
watch,  thrusts  it  into  Pacome's  hand, 
breaks  from  him,  and  escapes.  The 
sun  rises,  the  market-people  come  in, 
the  shops  and  tavern  open,  purchasers 
arrive,  but  Toinon's  shutters  are  atili 
dosed,  until  Pacome  rouses  the  sleepy 
damsel  by  a  song,  and  a  volley  <n 
blows  upon  her  door.  He  is  in  low 
with  Toinon,  whose  aflection  for  him 
ia  somewhat  interfered  with  by  her 
am)>ition  to  appear  upon  the  stage  of 
the  opera.  But  she  finally  fflgds  her 
consent  to  become  Mrs.  Pacome.  The 
delighted  gardener  departs,  and  ths 
marquis  comes  in,  closely  followed  by 
Coquill^re,  to  avert  whose  suspicions 
he  makes  love  to  Toinon.  Coquilldre, 
a  ridiculous  old  profligate,  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  flower-girl.  He  enters, 
with  a  number  of  courtiers  and  rouesf 
just  in  time  to  see  the  marquis  receive 
a  vigorous  box  on  the  ears  from  Toi- 
non, who  retreats  into  her  shopb 
D'Angennes'  object  is  gained.  t£b 
financier,  who  has  received  hints  of 
his  attentions  to  Bladame  Aspasie 
CoonilUre,  now  understands  (or  thinks 
he  aoes)  why  the  marquis  is  frequent- 
ly seen,  at  untimely  hours,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his*  hotel.  The  re- 
sult of  a  bantering  conversation  is  a 
heavy  bet  laid  by  the  marquis  (still 
with  the  object  of  removing  Coqnill- 
ere's  suspicions)  that  all  there  pr^ 
sent  shall,  that  evening,  meet  Tomon 
at  supper,  at  his  petite  maison.  He 
gives  a  letter  from  the  manager  of 
3ie  opera  to  the  ambitious  and  musical 
Flora  of  the  faubourg,  expressing  a 
wish  to  hear  her  sing,  and  to  engage 
her  for  his  theatre.  Toinon's  hesul  is 
turned  by  this  sudden  realisation  oi 
her  wishes,  and  she  forgets  Pacome^ 
but  is  reminded  of  him  bv  his  entrance, 
just  as  the  marquis  takes  his  leave, 
gallantly  kissing  her  hand.  In  the 
stormy  and  musical  scene  that  ensuesy 
Pacome  swears  he  will  accept  the  ofiem 
of  Serjeant  Bellepointe,  of  the  Frendi 
Guards,  who  longs  to  enlist  the  well- 
built  bumpkin.  Toinon  is  alarmed, 
and,  in  trying  to  retain  her  lover, 
tears  off*  the  skirt  of  his  coat  Then 
comes  reconciliation,  and  Paeome  goes 
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lo  prepare  for  the  wedding,  leayiofir 
bis  mistrefls  mendinff  his  damaged 
garment  In  bis  pocket  she  finds  a 
watch  set  with  brilliants,  and  inscribed, 
*^d  man  A^pasiiT.    It  was  a  recent 

g*ft  from  Coqu'lUre  to  his  wife,  and, 
his  haste,  the  unlucky  marquis  had 
taken  it  instead  of  his  own.  In  her 
torn,  Toinon  is  jealous,  and  a  second 
■nd  more  serious  auarrel  ends  by  her 
going  off  in  an  elegant  sedan  chair, 
with  liveried  attendants— to  the  opera, 
as  she  beKeTe!*,  but  in  reality  to  d'An- 

Snnes' oe^te  maiscn — and  in  Pacome's 
dug  tne  king's  shilling,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  that  seductiye  recniit- 
fbg  Serjeant,  Bellepointe. 

This  plot  is  ingenious  enough,  and 
tiie  first  act  has  done  its  duty  in  the 
way  of  complications.  These,  how- 
ever, are  greatly  increased,  early  in 
the  second,  by  a  note  from  Aspasie 
Coquillere  to  the  marquis,  imploring 
the  instant  return  of  her  watch,  which 
her  husband  has  given  her  only  the 
day  before,  and  whose  absence,  if 
discovered,  would  excite  bis  worst 
suspicions.  The  old  financier's  dissi- 
pated courses  do  not  prevent  his 
being  exorbitantly  jealous  of  his  pretty 
young  wife.  The  marquis,  after 
vainly  seeking  her  watch,  remembers 
that  he  ^ve  it  to  the  peasant  who 
attempted  to  arrest  him,  and  is  in 
frightful  perplexity;  but  before  he 
has  time  to  apply  to  the  lieutenant 
of  police — the  only  person  who  can 
help  him — Toinon  arrives.  To  carry 
out  the  deception,  d'Angennes  has 
got  his  friends  to  disguise  themselves 
as  actors.  This  leads  to  a  droll  and 
pretty  scene.  CoquilUre  is  magnifi- 
cently absurd  as  Jupiter,  and  small 
winged  divmities  perform  a  ballet 
Then  Tomon  remams  alone,  and  Pa^ 
come,  who  comes  in  with  pine-apples, 
is  astounded  to  recognise  his  mistress 
in  satin  and  lace.  More  squabbles 
and  singinff.  Pacoroe  clears  up  the 
mystery  or  the  watch,  and  explains 
to  Toinon  that  she  is  not  in  the  green- 
room of  the  opera,  but  in  a  place  even 
more  dangerous.  He  goes  to  seek 
assistance  to  rescue  her  from  the 
power  of  the  marquis,  and  during  his 
absence  Toinon  finds  Madame  Co- 
quilldre's  note.  She  at  once  compre- 
hends the  whole  affidr,  and  that  the 
marquis's  attentions  to  her  were  a 
mere  cloak  for  his  intrigue  vrith  her 


neighbour.  Pacome  eomes  bsek  ad 
hides  under  a  table,  upon  which  d'As- 
gennes,  Coquillere,  and  their  ecn- 
panions  play  diee.  The  act  eods  hj 
the  entrance  of  a  crowd  of  istrket. 
people,  who  carry  off  Toinon,  and  of 
belfeDointe  and  four  gnardsmea  wlw 
would  fain  do  the  same  b^  Paeooe, 
but  he  jumps  out  of  a  window  nd 
escapes  for  the  time.  Ceosidenng 
that  the  marquis  is  captain  of  the 
company  in  which  Paeome  has  mhlj 
enlisted— that  Toinon  has  the  ByM 
perdu  in  her  possession,  knows  to 
whom  it  belongs,  and  frofli  wbom 
her  lover  received  it — the  piece  migfat 
easily  be  brought  to  a  conclosioD  in 
another  scene  or  two ;  but  a  third  act 
is  made  out  of  the  esci^^es  of  the  d^ 
serter,  who  is  brought  into  ToinooV 
shop  concealed  in  a  huge  fruit-hamper, 
out  of  his  final  capture,  Coquillere*! 
jealousy,  and  d'Angennes'  alarm  li 
finding  the  watch  in  the  hands  of  the 
pretty  flower-seller,  and  she  in  po«- 
session  of  his  secret  The  opera  e&d» 
— as  all  comic  operas  always  end— 
with  song,  dance,  and  general  jollitf. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing,  EbooTt 
that  now  captivates  Paris;  we  an 
all  in  the  light  and  lyrie  line— notfaiojf 
substantial  requirea,  none  of  joar 
pikcis  de  resistancej  but  plenty  of  froth 
and  fi^litter,  a  aoti^  powdcm  witk 
gold  dust  It  is  long  since  a  plav  or 
opera  of  decided  merit  has  mcb 
brought  out  at  any  theatre.  'Hie 
Fran^aisj  since  Lady  Tartoffe,  hu 
produced  no  snccesml  piece.  The 
vogue  has  been  with  the  minors,  aod 
really  they  have  done  little  to  deserve 
it.  The  Parisians  follow,  in  dramatie 
matters,  where  once  a  lead  ia  gimi 
Persuade  them  that  a  play  ia  popahr, 
get  it  talked  about,  give  it  a  atart, 
and  vou  shall  have  all  the  plar>goen 
in  the  town  run  to  see  it,  some  of 
them  many  timea.  There  is  a  ffiaring 
example  of  this  just  now  at  the  Vaode- 
ville  theatre.  lAst  spring  a  piece 
was  brought  out  there,  entitled  the 
FtUet  de  Marbre^  intended  as  the  (on- 
verse  of  the  Lady  with  Cameliaa  lo 
the  last-named  play,  the  interest 
hinges  on  the  ronumtie  attachment  of 
a  woman  of  bad  character  to  a  yooog 
man  of  good  family,  whose  barharoM 
fiither  very  sensibly  refuses  hia  cod- 
sent  to  their  union  until  sure  that  tfae 
lady  is  on  her  death-bed.    hi  tbt 
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FtUes  de  Marbre^  wluch  is  opened  by 
a  dull  prologue  introdncing  Phidias, 
Diogenes,  Alcibiades,  and  other  an- 
cient notables,  an  artist  abandons  his 
occupation,  his  widowed  mother,  and 
a  virtuous  young  girl  who  tenderly 
loves  him,  for  the  sake  of  a  marble- 
hearted  courtesan.  He  is  ruioed,  and 
dies  of  a  broken  heart  The  whole 
play,  comedy,  drama,  or  whatever 
the  farrago  may  be  called,  (it  is  spun 
out  to  five  acts),  is  not  only  disgust- 
ing, but  wearisome.  It  aboun£  in 
forced  and  exaggerated  situations,  and 
the  part  of  the  chief  syren  is  rendered 
so  repulsive  and  disagreeable  that  the 
young  artist's  infatuation  becomes 
unaccountable  and  contemptible. 
When  brought  out  last  spring,  the 
•access  of  the  piece  was  moderate. 
Its  performance  was  suspended  during 
the  summer;  and,  meanwhile, a  rather 
pretty  song  that  it  contains,  entitled 
the  **  Pieces  of  Gold,"  and  to  which 
the  jingling  of  a  purse  forms  part  of 
the  accompaniment,  was  displayed  in 
th  ewindow  of  every  music  shop,  and 
sung  by  half  Pans.  This  sufficed. 
The  song  is  one  of  those  playful, 
lively  melodies  which  please  at  the 
first  three  or  fonr  beanngs,  and  ob- 
tain a  grinding-organ  immortality. 
When  the  FiUes  de  Marhre  was  re- 
eved, everybody  who  bad  heard  or 
sung  the  song,  went  to  hear  how  it 
was  sung  on  the  stage.  The  impulse 
was  mven,  the  play  has  been  per- 
form^ more  than  a  hundred  times, 
and  has  not  yet  exhausted  its  ill- 


founded  popularity.  On  an  Boglish 
stage  it  would  not  for  an  instant  be 
tolerated.  But  the  Parisians  follow 
with  great  interest  this  kind  of  ana- 
tomical study,  in  which  every  fibre  of 
vice  is  laid  bare ;  and  respectable  and 
doubtless  highly  moral  citizens  see 
no  harm  in  taking  their  idrtuoua 
families  to  witness  plays  whose  cha- 
racters  belong  to  the  most  depraved 
classes  of  society,  and  whose  scene  is 
in  the  boudoir  of  Lais — ^if  it  be  not 
in  her  bedroom.  The  worthy  French- 
men discard  all  idea  of  immorality, 
and,  taking  a  purely  sesthetical  view 
of  the  matter,  conduct  their  daughters 
and  sisters  to  these  outrageous  per- 
formances as  they  would  to  any  other 
curious  and  more  decorous  represen- 
tation of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mo- 
dem Parisian  life.  But  let  us  not 
wonder  over  much,  or  too  hastily  cen- 
sure ;  for,  verilv,  to  view  French  na- 
ture through  Efnglish  spectacles  is  the 
very  worst  way  to  attam  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth — of  which,  who  in 
this  world,  as  M.  Rigault  says,  does 
not  believe  himself  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive possessor  1 

It  is  time  to  cut  this  long  yam  short 
— ^as  you,  oh  imgrateful  Eoony !  will 
perhaps  for  some  time  have  thought 
And  so,  as  says  the  Castillan,  iStsia 
otro  rato,  farewell,  until  the  next  oc- 
casion. That  neither  your  shadow 
nor  the  fame  of  Maga  mav  ever  di- 
minish, is  the  sincere  wish  of  your 
attached 

Vedettk. 
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THE  HABCOTICS  we  HffDULOE  DT. 


Besides  the  narcotics  described  in 
the  two  preceding  articles,  there  still 
remain  several  which  are  interesting, 
both  on  account  of  the  remarkable 
properties  they  exhibit  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  indulged  in 
by  the  inhabitants  of  diiferent  coun- 
tnes.  Of  the  greater  number  of  these, 
however,  of  the  mode  of  using  them, 
and  of  their  special  effects,  our  know- 
ledge is  very  incomplete.  The  reader, 
therefore,mui-t  excuse  the  more  meagre 
and  gazeteer-like  form  in  which  the 
observations  brought  together  in  the 
present  article  are  necessarily  pre- 
sented. 

VI.  Thb  Thorh-Apfle.— Of  the 
thorn-apple  (fiaJtuna)  two  species  are 
known  to  be  employed  as  narcotic 
indulgences.  The  red  thorn-apple, 
D,  sdnguineOj  is  in  use  among  the  In* 
dianq  of  the  Andes,  by  some  tribes  of 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the  coca  leaf 
is  so  extensively  chewed.  It  grows 
on  the  less  steep  slopes  of  the  Andean 
valleys,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
Yerba  de  huacay  or  BovacJiero.  The 
fruit  of  the  plant  is  the  part  employed, 
and  from  it  the  Indians  prepare  a 
strong  narcotic  drink  which  they  call 
Tonga.  By  the  use  of  this  drink  they 
believe  that  they  are  brought  into 
communication  with  the  spirits  of 
their  forefathers.  Von  Tschudi  had 
an  opportuni^  of  observing  an  Indian 
under  the  influence  of  this  drug,  and 
he  thus  describes  its  effects :  ^  Shortly 
after  having  swallowed  the  beverage 
he  fell  into  a  heavy  stupor.  He  sat 
with  his  eyes  vacantly  fixed  on  the 
ground,  his  mouth  convulsively  closed, 
and  his  nostrils  dilated.  In  the  course 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  his  eyes 
began  to  roll,  foam  isftued  from  his 
half-opened  lips,  and  his  whole  body 
was  agitated  by  frightful  convulsions. 
These  violent  symptoms  having  sub- 
sided, a  profound  sleep  of  several 
hours  succeeded.  In  the  evening, 
when  I  saw  him  again,  he  was  relat* 
ing  to  a  circle  oz  attentive  listeners 


the  particulars  of  bis  vision,  dmrn^ 
which  he  alleged  be  had  held  com  mi- 
nication  with  the  spirits  of  his  fore- 
fathers. He  appeared  very  weak  aod 
exhausted.*** 

In  former  times,  the  Tn&n  priests, 
when  they  pretended  to  traosport 
themselves  into  the  presence  of  tbm 
deities,  drank  the  jmce  of  this  thorn- 
apple  in  order  to  work  themselTes 
into  a  state  of  ecstacy ;  and  although 
the  establishment  of  Chiistianity  he 
weaned  the  Indians  from  thdr  ulola- 
try,  it  has  not  yet  banished  their  old 
superstitions.  They  still  believe  thai 
by  means  of  the  thorn-apple  tbej  eu 
hold  communication  with  the  spirits 
of  their  ancestors,  and  that  thej  can 
obtain  from  them  a  clue  to  the  tres^ 
sures  concealed  in  the  huacitSy  or 
graves.  Hence  the  Indian  luune  of 
the  thorn-apple,  Hvaea^mk^  ^"^^ 
plant,  or  Yerha  de  huaca. 

When  the  decoction  is  tak^  roj 
strong,  it  brings  on  attacks  of  furioos 
excitement  The  whole  plant  is  w- 
CO  tic,  but  it  is  in  the  seeds  that  the 
greatest  virtue  resides.  These  ue 
said  by  some  authors  to  hare  beeo 
used  by  the  priests  of  the  DelphJe 
temple  to  produce  those  pbreuaed 
ravings  which  were  called  propbefli«»* 
Such  a  practice  certainly  obtained  io 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Sogsmoasa 
(Likdley).  This  Sogamosaa  is  near 
Bogota,  in  the  Andes  of  New  Gn- 
nada. 

It  is  sufficiently  strange  to  see  bov 
similar  modes  and  means  of  imposi- 
tion were  made  use  of  bv  the  priests 
of  nearly  every  false  religion  in  an- 
cient times,  for  the  purpose  of  delad- 
in?  their  credulous  countiymen;  bat 
it  IS  truly  remarkable  that  among  the 
mountains  of  Greece,  in  the  pslmiest 
days  of  that  classic  country,  the  aame 
observed  effects  of  the  same  plants 
should  have  been  employed  hj  the 

{>riests  of  Apollo  to  deceive  the  intel- 
ectual  Greeks,  as  at  the  same  tiine 
were  daily  used  by  the  Priests  of  the 
Sun  to  deceive  the  rude  and  credulous 


*  Vow  TscHVDi;  p.  269. 
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f ndiaDS  among  the  far  distant  mona- 
tains  of  tho  Andes.  Have  the  pre- 
tended second-sight,  and  the  other 
marvels  told  of  the  old  seers  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  any  more  noble  or 
mysterious  origin  than  a  draught  of 
thom-9pple  or  belladonna  tea?  Or 
may  thev  not  have  arisen  from  disease 
of  the  Drain,  caused  merely  by  the 
long-continued  use  of  the  mountain 
whiskey — a  disease  which,  in  certain 
susceptible  constitutions,  finally  be- 
came hereditary? 

The  common  thorn-apple  (D.  stra- 
monium) is  employed  as  a  narcotic 
among  the  hill  tribes  of  India.  In 
the  mountain  villages  of  Sirinagur 
and  other  provmces,  its  seeds  are  in- 
fused in  their  common  spirituous 
liquors  for  the  purpose  of  aading  to 
their  intoxicating  power.  This  mode 
of  using  them  is  different  from  that 
which  is  practised  in  New  Granada, 
and  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find,  in  the 
employment  of  these  seeds  for  similar 
purposes,  a  new  coincidence  between 
the  practices  of  the  mountain  tribes  of 
India  and  America. 

This  narcotic  quality  of  the  seeds  of 
the  common  thorn-apple  has  also  been 
known  for  a  long-time  in  Europe,  and 
in  Germany  and  France  has  been  made 
use  of  for  purposes  of  crime.*  It  is 
80  employed  also  by  the  natives  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  this  country 
tbe  seeds  are  rarely  Used  except  under 
the  direction  of  a  medical  man,  unless 
when  they  hapnen  to  be  swallowed  by 
mistake.  Ana  it  is  singular  that, 
when  this  does  take  place,  especially 
with  children,  the  delirium  it  occasions 
is  often  accompanied  bv  spectral  illu- 
sions more  or  less  wild.  This  effect 
reminds  us  of  the  supposed  meetings 
with  their  ancestors  which  the  Peru- 
vian Indians  believe  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  drinking  the  infusion  of  the 
red  thorn-apple. 

All  the  ^ecies  of  thorn-apple  are 
said  to  contain  a  solid  white  crystal- 
line poisonous  substance,  known  to 
chemists  by  the  name  of  daiurin.  Its 
taste  is  at  fiirst  bitterish,  but  after- 
wards approaches  to  that  of  tobacco. 
When  taken  internally,  it  strongly  di- 
lates the  pupil ;  and  in  its  general  ac- 
tion upon  the  system  it  very  much  re- 
sembles the  poisonous  principle  of  the 


well-known  common  henbane.  It  is 
to  the  action  of  this  ingredient  of  tbe 
seeds  that  the  singular  effects  above 
described  are  believed  to  be  chiefly 
due. 

But  when  the  thorn-apple  is  smoked, 
as  is  sometimes  done  in  this  country 
by  persons  afflicted  with  certain  forms 
of  spasmodic  asthma,  an  empyreuma^ 
tk  oil  is  produced,  similar  to  that 
which  is  formed,  as  we  have  already 
described,  during  the  burning  of  to- 
bacco in  the  pipe  of  the  smoker.  like 
the  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,  also, 
it  is  verv  noisonous,  so  that  the  effect 
producea  oy  the  smoke  of  the  thorn- 
apple  upon  the  system  is  made  up  of 
the  joint  influence  of  this  poisonous 
oil  and  that  of  the  poisonous  daiurin^ 
which  may  come  away  with  the  smoke. 
Hence  the  smoking  of  thorn-apple,  as 
experience  has  proved,  is  by  no  means 
unattended  with  danger. 

VII.  The  Lettttce  and  Lactu- 
CARHJM. — The  different  species  of  let- 
tuce contain  a  juice  which,  when  col- 
lected and  dried,  has  considerable  re- 
semblance to  opium.  If  the  stem  of 
the  common  lettuce,  when  it  is  bedn* 
mng  to  flower,  is  wounded  with  a 
knife,  a  milky  juice  exudes,  which 
CTadually  assumes  a  brown  colour,  and 
dries  into  a  friable  mass,  to  which  tbe 
name  of  lactucttrium  has  by  some  wri- 
ters been  given.  The  smell  of  this 
sabstance  is  stronglv  narcotic,  remind- 
ing us  of  opium,  ana  its  taste  is  slight- 
ly pungent,  but  leaves  a  permanent 
bitter  in  the  mouth.  It  acts  upon  the 
brain  after  the  manner  of  opium,  and 
induces  sleep. 

Like  opium,  this  extract  dissolves 
in  water  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
half  of  its  weight,  and  in  this  soluble 
portion  the  narcotic  virtue  resides. 
The  principal  active  ingredieDt  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  substance  named  /acfu- 
ctfi,  of  which  the  crude  extract  con- 
tains about  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
It  contains  other  active  substances, 
however,  but  the  chemical  nature  and 
physiological  action  of  these  have 
not  as  yet  been  rigorously  investi- 
gated. 

This  lactucarium  is  one  of  the  nar- 
cotics in  which  many  of  us  uncon- 
sciously indulge.    The  eater  of  the 
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green  lettuce,  aa  a  aalad,  takes  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  the  juice  of  the  leaves  he 
swallows ;  and  many  of  my  readers, 
after  this  is  pointed  out  to  them,  will 
discoyer,  as  we  have  done,  that  their 
heads  are  not  unaffected  after  indulg- 
ing freely  in  a  lettuce  salad.  Eaten 
at  night,  it  causes  sleep ;  eated  during 
the  day,  it  soothes,  calms,  and  allays 
the  tendency  to  nervous  irritability. 
And  vet  the  lover  of  lettuce  would 
nrobaoly  take  it  very  much  amiss  if 
ne  were  told  that  be  was  little  better 
than  an  incipient  opium-eater,  and  his 
purveyor  than  the  opium-smugglers  on 
the  coast  of  China. 

VIII.  The  Areca  or  Betel  Nut, 
or  Pinang,  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  adjacent  South 
Sea  Islands,  what  the  coca  is  to  the 
Peruvian.  They  derive  from  it  an 
enjoyment  which  we  in  this  country 
cannot  understand.  They  speak  of 
it  with  enthusiasm.  Many  would 
rather  forego  both  meat  and  drink 
than  their  favourite  betel ;  and  in  the 
Philippines  the  labourer  is  paid  in 
betel  rolls,  just  as  he  still  is  with  coca 
in  some  parts  of  Pern.  The  Tagali 
maidens  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
good  intentions  and  the  stren^h  of 
Sie  affection  of  their  lovers,  if  they 
take  the  buyo  out  of  their  mouths. — 
Meyen. 

This  nut  is  the  seed  of  the  Areca 
catechu9  one  of  the  most  graceful 
species  of  palm.  It  grows  wild  in  the 
Sunda  ana  Philippine  islands,  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  Sumatra  and 
in  India.  In  Ceylon,  and  especially 
throughout  Malabar,  and  higher  up 
the  coast,  there  are  immense  planta- 
tions of  this  beautiful  palm.  They 
are  everywhere  seen»  also,  planted 
near  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry, 
and,  intermingled  with  the  banana, 
they  at  once  enrich  and  adorn  the  land- 
scape. 

The  produce  of  these  trees  is  of 
much  importance,  for  as  every  one 
chews  betel,  the  consumption  of  Areca 
nuts  in  India  is  incredibly  great  They 
form,  therefore,  a  most  important  ar- 
ticle of  traffic.  Whole  ship-loads  are 
yearly  sent  off  from  Sumatra,  Malacca, 
Siam,  and  Cochin-China^— the  total  ex- 
port being  reckoned  at  about  five  thou- 


sand tons,*  the  greater  pwl  of  whkb 
goes  to  China. 

This  nut  is  about  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  slightly  pear-ahaped,  rerj 
hard,  and  externally  not  unlike  a 
nutmeg  of  inferior  qnalitj.  In  pr»- 
parinp^  the  betel  rolls  (6t^^)  for 
chewmg,  the  Areca  nut  is  cut  intolonff 
narrow  pieces  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
then  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  the  betel 
pepper,  which  have  been  dusted  oo 
the  one  side  with  moist  chanam 
(quicklime  nrepared  from  calcmed 
shells).  In  Luzon,  one  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Meyen  found  in  the 
comer  of  every  house  a  little  box  or 
dish,  containing  the  betel  rolls  pre- 
pared for  the  day's  consumpttoo,  ont 
of  which  a  buyo  is  offered  to  ereiy 
one  who  enters,  aa  a  pinch  of  annff  er 
a  pipe  is  with  us.  TfavellerSy  and 
those  who  work  in  the  open  air,  cany 
their  day's  supply  in  little  boxee  or 
bags,  as  the  Peruviana  do  their  coca. 
The  preparation  of  the  betel  fidls  to 
the  lot  of  the  female  members  of  the 
family,  and  during  the  forenoon  tiiej 
may  generally  be  seen  lyingon  the 
ground  and  making  buyoa.  The  eon- 
sumption  of  these  is  very  great  ETeir 
one  who  can  afford  it  puts  a  fresh 
buyo  in  his  mouth  every  hour,  whkh 
he  can  chew  and  suck  for  half  an  hour 
at  least  Persons  who  have  lost  their 
teeth  have  the  ingredients  ground  op 
into  a  paste,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  chewing. 

The  visible  effects  of  the  betel  are, 
that  it  promotes  the  flow  of  the  saliva, 
tinges  it  red,  gives  a  red  colour  to  the 
mouth,  teeth,  and  lips,  which,  thon^^ 
at  first  disgusting  to  Europeans,  is  tj 
the  natives  considered  omamentaL  It 
imparts  also  an  agreeable  odour  to  the 
breath,  and  is  supposed  to  fasten  the 
teeth,  cleanse  the  gums,  and  cool  the 
mouth.  Tlie  juice  is  usually  but  not 
always  swallowed. 

In  persons  not  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  nut  it  causes  dddiness,  and 
while  the  nut  is  perceived  to  be  power- 
fully astringent  in  the  month  and 
throat,  the  quicklime  chewed  alonff 
with  it  often  removes  the  skin,  and 
deadens  for  a  time  the  sense  of  taate. 
Upon  all  who  chew  it,  however,  it 
produces  weak  but  continuous  ex- 
hilarating effects,  which  must  be  very 


*  80j000  to  90j000  pikels,  each  13ai  pounds^nearly  la^OQO^OOQ  of  pounds^ 
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•^reeaUe,  aa  may  be  inferred  flrom  the 
widely  extended  area  over  which  the 
use  of  it  preyaila  among  the  Auatic  na- 
tioiis.  We  have  again  to  notice  as  a 
singular  coincidence  that  the  conanm- 
ers  of  betel  and  of  coca  both  put  qukk- 
iime  into  their  quids,  and  both  swallow 
their  discoloured  saliva,  though  tiie 
broad  Pacific  rolls  between  them. 

The  chemistry  of  the  beteUnut  is 
as  yet  but  little  understood.  It  is 
▼ery  astringent,  and  abounds  in  a 
peculiar  species  of  tannin,  which  is 
extracted  m  India  by  boilmg  the  nut 
in  water,  and  is  brought  to  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Catechu.  In  the 
moist  relaxing  climates  of  the  East, 
this  stronffly  astringent  tannin  pro- 
bably acts  Beneficially  upon  the  system . 
To  it,  for  example,  might  be  ascribed 
the  good  effects  experienced  by 
Perron,  who  states  ^'that  he  pre- 
served his  health  during  a  long  and 
difficult  voyage  by  the  habitual  use  of 
betel,  while  his  companions  who  did 
not  use  it  died  mostly  of  dysentery.** 

But  this  does  not  account  for  the 
giddiness  it  causes  in  the  young 
cbewer,  nor  for  the  gentle  intoxication 
it  produces  in  all.  These  effects  im- 
ply the  presence  of  some  nareotic  in- 
gredient in  the  nut  which  is  as  yet 
unknown.  From  the  circumstance 
of  no  such  substance  being  known  to 
exist  in  the  nut,  some  writers  are  in- 
olined  to  ascribe  the  intoxicating 
influence  of  the  buyos  altogetlier  to 
the  pepper  leaf  in  which  the  nut  is 
enclosed.  Upon  this  point  we  must 
suspend  our  judgment  jmttl  the 
chemist  shall  have  submitted  the  nut 
to  a  rigorous  examination.  But  our 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  desired  effect 
upon  the  system  is  the  result  of  the 
combined  influence  of  the  ingredients 
eontained  in  both  plants. 

We  have  no  means  of  estimating 
the  absolute  quantity  of  this  nut  which 
is  consumed  yearly  by  the  Asiatic 
nations,  but  it  must  oe  enormously 
great  If  we  suppose  only  twenty 
millions  of  men  to  chew  it,  at  the  rate  of 
only  twenty  pounds  a  year,  this  would 
make  the  consumption  amount  to  four 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  I  It  is 
probably  far  beyond  this;  and  yet 
this  is  double  the  weight  of  all  the 
tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States 
of  Norlii  America. 

The  small  quantity  imported  bto 


this  country  is  converted  into  char- 
coal for  tooth-powder,  probably  frost 
some  ima^nary  idea  that  it  is  supe- 
rior for  this  purpose  to  other  kinds  of 
charcoal. 

But  instead  of  the  betel  itself,  tha 
catechu  extracted,  as  above  d^scribedt 
b^  boiling  the  Areca  nuts,  is  exten- 
sively chewed  in  India.  It  is  called 
Cashu,  and  is  known  in  this  countiy 
by  the  older  name  of  Terra  japanica, 
A  similar  astrbgent  substance  is  ex- 
tracted also  from  other  plants,  and 
used  in  the  same  way.  In  the  ialand 
of  Sumatra,  for  example,  in  Java, 
and  the  other  Dutch  colonies — in  In* 
dia,  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  many 
other  localities — large  plantations  ex- 
ist of  the  Naudea  (of  Uficaria)  gambit 
and  N,  acuUata,  These  are  shrubi 
six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  the  leaves 
of  which  yield,  by  boiling,  an  extract 
resembling  that  obtain^  from  ths 
Areca  nut,  and  known  aa  the  GamUr 
extract  This  extract  is  chewed  by 
the  Malays  in  Sumatra,  and  in  the 
Dutch  colonies  generally,  in  place  o( 
or  along  with  the  betel-nut ;  and  the 
use  of  it  is  said  to  be  extending  rapidly 
throughout  India.  The  leaves  are  ga- 
thered from  two  to  four  times  a  year, 
and  are  boiled  with  water  for  five  or 
six  hours  in  iron  kettles ;  the  decanted 
liquor  is  then  thickened  by  further 
boiliuff,  and  poured  into  moulds,  where 
it  hardens.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown 
colour,  has  at  first  a  sweetish  taste* 
and  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour,  which 
afterwards  becomes  astringent  and 
bitter.  Very  salutary  virtues  an 
ascribed  to  this  extract,  and  it  is  said 
to  assist  diffestion ;  but  what  it  con- 
tains in  addition  to  the  astringent 
principle,  or  whether  it  possesses  any 
narcotic  virtues,  we  have  as  yet  no 
means  of  knowing. 

In  1833,  the  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance produced  on  the  island  of 
Penang  alone,  amounted  to  seventy 
thousand  nickels,  and  in  Singapore  to 
twenty  thousand,  or,  together,  ten 
millions  of  pounds;  and  uie  produc- 
tion in  these  localities  was  rapidly 
extending.  The  total  consumption 
of  this  substance,  must,  therefore,  bo 
something  enormous. 

IX.  The  Pefferwobts. — ^Variow 
species  of  pepper  are  known  to  bo 
possessed  of  narcotic  properties,  and 
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■ereral  of  these  are  in  eonstant  and 
>iost  extensive  use  in  tropical  coun- 
ties. 

1.  Theleafoftbebete1pepper(C%a- 
tica  or  piper-betel)  and  of  the  Chavica 
mriboOf  are  constantly  chewed  along 
with  tiM  beteUnut,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. Their  conjoined  action  upon 
the  system  produces  intoxicating  ef- 
fects, promotes  the  flow  of  saliva, 
assists  digestion,  and  diminbhes  the 
perspiration  from  the  skin :  but  how 
much  of  these  effects  is  aue  to  the 
betel-nut,  and  how  much  to  the  pep- 
per-leaf, is,  as  we  have  said,  as  yet 

Suite  undetermined.    Of  the  special 
bemistry  of  the  leaf  of  this  pepper- 
wort  nothing  is  vet  known. 

The  universal  chewine  of  the  nnt 
makes  the  cultivation  of  this  pepper 
one  of  great  importance.  It  is  a 
elimbing  plant,  supported  at  first  on 
poles,  but  afterwaras  not  unfrequently 
made  to  wreath  itself  around  the 
stems  of  the  trees ;  so  that  the  larffe, 
beautiful,  heart»shaped  pepper-leaf  is 
often  plucked  from  the  stem,  and  the 
nuts  from  the  branches  of  the  same 
tree.  Almost  every  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  little  bit  of  land  grows  in  this 
way  the  leaves  he  requires.  Bat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  this 
cultivation  forms  an  important  branch 
of  rural  industry.  The  plantations 
are  laid  out  like  our  bean-fields,  but 
the  plants  stand  farther  apart,  and 
their  beautiful  leaves  give  to  the  whole 
field  a  bright  green  colour,  such  as 
belongs  to  few  other  crops.  Of  these 
leaves  incredible  quantities  are  daily 
eonveyed  to  the  town  markets,  and 
piles  of  them,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
are  carried  about  the  streets  in  his- 
kets. — Meybn. 

2.  The  intoxicating  long  pepper, — 
The  intoxicating  and  narcotic  effects 
of  the  Ava,  or  Macropiper  methysti- 
€um,  are  more  certain  and  more  cele- 
brated than  those  of  the  betel  pepper. 
This  plant,  which  grows  in  India  and 
•the  South  Sea  Islands,  has  a  thick, 
woody,  rugged,  aromatic  root^talk. 
When  steep^  in  water,  this  root  forma 
an  intoxicating  beverage,  in  use  among 
the  South  Sea  Islands. 

In  Tahiti,  according  to  Captain 
Wilkes,  the  Ava  is  prepared  by  the 
women,  who  first  chew  the  root — as 


the  Peraviaii  Indiaas  do  tfacir 
in  preparing  their  &voiirite 
throw  the  efaewed  maM  isto  a  bo«i, 
mix  it  with  water,  «iid  then  ateaii 
the  liquor  through  leavea^  It  is  the 
only  native  intoxicating  drink  th^ 
possess.  **  It  is  never  used  k>  exeess» 
though  old  and  young,  male  sad  fe- 
male, are  very  fond  of  it.  The  taste^ 
to  one  unaccustomed  to  it^  is  not 
pleasant,  being  somewhat  aimilar  to 
that  of  rhuburb  and  ma^esa.  It 
does  not  intoxicate,  accorcung  to  the 
whites,  in  the  same  manner  aa  ardent 
spirits,  but  produces  a  temporaiy 
paralysis,  tremors,  and  a  oonfnsed 
feeling  about  the  head,  with  indis- 
tinctness and  distortion  of  visioB, 
somewhat  resembling  the  efktt  of 
oplum.**^  It  is  these  peculiar  efleets 
which  entitle  this  substance  to  a  plaoe 
among  onr  narcotics.  It  s  probable 
that  Uie  action  of  the  saliva  in  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  Ava  above  de- 
scribed, causes  or  produces  ehemieal 
changes  in  the  ingredients  of  the  root, 
by  which  the  quality  of  the  liqnor  is 
materially  enbanoed.  Into  the  na- 
ture of  this  chemical  action  we  do  not 
at  present  stay  to  mquire;  we  only 
caution  the  reader  not  to  loc^  upon 
the  process  as  simply  a  disgostii^ 
one,  since  chemistry  points  ont  to  us 
a  clear  and  useful  effect  as  likely  to 
be  produced  by  the  adoption  of  it. 

Besides  its  use  as  an  indulgenoe, 
the  Ava  is  also  employed  medicinally 
in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
in  Tahiti  as  a  remedy  for  certain  other 
very  prevalent  diseases.  The  pati^t 
)s  maide  drunk  with  the  decoction,  af- 
ter which  very  copious  perspiration 
comes  on.  This  Issts  three  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  cure  is  com- 
plete.— lilKDLEY. 

The  roots  and  thickest  parts  of  the 
stems  of  long  pepper,  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  &ed,  form  a  eonsiderable 
article  of  commeree  all  over  In<i», 
under  the  name  of  Pipula  mocHa 
(Pereiiu\  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
its  use  for  the  purposes  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

All  the  pepperworts,  when  distilled 
with  water,  yield  a  volatile  oil,  which 
has  the  taste  and  smell  of  pepper.  It 
is  colourless,  and  is  remarkabli!,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  its  pro- 


*  W^Li^ss'  Unittd  8tai€t  Expkrmg;  E^pedttion^  vol  ii^  chap.  xilL 
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perties,  m  having  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  Sie  oils  of  turpentise, 
lemons,  and  orange-peel,  or  neroli. 
Alcohol  extracts  from  them  several 
resinous  substances,  which  possess  the 
acrid  properties  of  the  pepper  in  great 
perfection.  The  pepper^vorts  contain 
also  a  white  crystallisable  substance 
(piperin),  which  is  said  to  equal  quin- 
ine in  its  influence  over  intermittent 
fevers.  AH  the  three  substanoes, 
indeed — ^the  oil,  the  resin,  and  the 
piperin — exercise  a  beneficial  action 
in  cases  of  intermittent  fever;  and 
hence,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of 
their  salutary  action  and  extended 
use  in  tropical  countries.  We  do 
not  ]^et  know  upon  which  of  these 
constituents  the  narcotic  and  intoxi- 
cating properties  of  the  pepperworts 
depend.  Future  physiological  in- 
quuies  will  no  doubt  set  this  point  at 
rest 

3.  Malagueta  pepper,  —  Guinea 
grains,  or  grains  of  paradise,  though 
very  hot  and  peppery,  are  the  seeds 
not  of  a  peppf^rwort,  but  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Cfardamon  (^Amomum  melt- 
gueta).  They  are  imported  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  where  they  are  used 
as  a  spice  by  the  natives  for  season- 
ing their  food,  and  are  held  in  great 
esteem.  The  seeds  are  small  and 
angular,  and  consist  of  a  glossy  dark- 
brown  husk  covering  a  perfectly  white 
kernel,  which  has  anot,  pungent  pep- 
Ijery  taste.  In  Africa  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  exceedingly  wholesome.* 

About  forty  thousana  pounds  (eigh- 
teen tons)  of  this  seed  are  imported 
•into  England;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  is  used  in  veterinary 
medicine,  all  this  is  employed  to  im- 
part an  appearance  of  strength  to  malt 
and  spirituous  liquors.  By  56  Geo. 
III.  c.  58,  ^'no  brewer  or  dealer  in 
beer  shall  have  in  his  possession  or 


use  grains  of  paradise,  under  a  penalty 
of  £200  for  each  offence ;  and  no  drug- 
fi;iBt  shall  sell  the  substance  to  a 
Brewer  under  a  penalty  of  £500  for 
each  offence."  Nevertheless,  it  is 
both  sold  and  used,  principally  along 
with  capsicum  and  juniper  berries,  to 
give  a  hot  strong  flavour  to  London 
gin,  and,  along  with  Coccvlu^  indicus 
and  other  bitters,  to  give  a  relish  and 
warmth  to  country  b^r. 

The  effect  of  these  hot  substances 
in  producmg  the  desired  deception  is 
illustrated  by  the  qualities  of  a  liquor 
prepared  in  some  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces. A  greatly  esteemed  drink  is 
there  made  by  digesting  mint  and 
pimento  in  water.  This  liquor  pos- 
sesses so  much  of  what  is  commonly 
called  strength  that  the  person  who 
drinks  it  for  the  first  time  supposes 
he  has  swallowed  **  the  most  ardent 
alcohol.'*  No  wonder  the  iron-smelt- 
ers and  puddlers  of  Staffordshire  drink 
beer  three  whole  days  out  of  the  fort- 
night, if  the  thirst  oe  provoked  with 
grains  of  paradise,!  so  that  the  more 
they  drink,  the  thirstier  they  become ! 
It  IS  satisfactory  to  think,  however, 
that,  though  a  provoker  to  intoxica- 
tion, this  adulteration  is  not  also 
poisonous  in  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  mala- 
gueta pepper  we  are  at  present  en- 
tirely Ignorant 

4.  Syrian  rue, — ^The  seeds  of  the 
Peganum  harmala^  or  Syrian  rue,  are 
used  by  the  Turks  as  a  spice  and  as  a 
red  dye.  They  also  possess  a  narcotb 
property,  and  are  eaten  in  the  place 
of  opium  and  hemp,  though,  as  we 
suppose,  by  no  means  generally.  Ao- 
cording  to  Belonius,  the  Turkish  Em- 
peror Solyman  kept  himself  intoxi- 
cated by  the  use  of  them.  The  active 
ingredients  in  these  seeds  are  also 
quite  unknown  to  chemists. 


*  Grains  of  paradise  are  known  as  a  spice  very  anciently  in  use  in  old  English 
cookery.  The  ancient  fee-favour  of  the  city  of  Norwich  is  twenty-  four  herring  pies, 
each  containing  five  herrings,  to  be  carried  to  court  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Carleton,  and  which  in  1629  were  described  as  being  seasoned  with  half  a  pound  of 
ginger,  half  a  pound  of  pepper,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce  of  cloves, 
one  ounce  of  Iod^  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  grains  rf  paradise^  and  half  an  ounce 
of  galangak.  It  is  possible  that,  contrary  to  what  we  nave  said  in  the  text,  on  the 
testimony  of  others,  some  of  the  grains  of  paradise  now  imported  may  also  be  used 
for  the  legitimate  kinds  of  seasoning  to  which  other  spices  are  applied. 

t  In  passing  through  Staffordshire,  a  few  months  ago,  we  were  assured  by  a  gen- 
tleman connected  with  a  large  manufactory,  that  he  had  himself  seen  in  a  druggist^s 
shop  as  much  as  ten  pounds  of  grains  of  paradise  sold  to  one  customer  for  putting 
into  beer. 
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X.  Poisonous  or  Intoxtcatiwo 
FtrwGi. — The  intoxicatiDg  or  Siberian 
fungus  i^Amamla  muscaria)  is  to  the 
native  of  Kamtschatka  what  opium 
and  hemp  are  to  the  Eastern  Asiatics, 
coca  to  the  Peruvian,  and  tobacco  to 
the  European  races.  The  natural 
craving  for  narcotic  indulgences  has 
in  Siberia  found  its  gratification  in  a 
bumble  toadstool. 

This  fungus  has  a  close  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  edible  fungi,  and  is  not 
unlike  our  common  mushroom.  It 
grows  very  abundantly  in  some  parts 
of  Kamtschatka,  and  is  collected  dur- 
ing the  hottest  months,  and  hung  up 
in  the  air  to  dry.  Those  which  dry 
in  the  ground  of  themselves  are  more 
narcotic  than  such  as  are  artificially 
preserved.  When  steeped  in  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  native  whortle- 
Derry,  they  impart  to  it  the  intoxicat- 
ing properties  of  strong  wine.  But 
the  more  common  way  of  using  the 
fungus  is  to  roll  it  up  like  a  bolus,  and 
swallow  it  without  chewing,  which,  it 
is  said,  would  disorder  the  stomach. 
Eaten  fresh,  in  soups  and  sauces,  it 
exhibits  much  less  of  its  intoxicating 
property. 

"  One  large  or  two  small  fungi  are  a 
common  dose  to  produce  a  pleasant  in- 
toxication for  a  wnole  day,  particularly  if 
water  be  drunk  after  it,  which  augments 
the  narcotic  action.  The  desired  efiect 
comes  on  from  one  to  two  hours  after  tak- 
ing the  fungus.  Giddiness  and  drunken- 
ness follow  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
wine  or  spi  rits.  Cheerfulness  is  first  pro- 
duced ;  the  face  becomes  flushed ;  invo- 
luntary words  and  actions  follow,  and 
sometimes  at  last  entire  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. It  renders  some  remarkably  active, 
and  proves  highly  stimulant  to  muscular 
exertion.  By  too  large  a  dose,  violent 
spasmodic  e  meets  are  produced.  So  excit- 
ing is  it  to  the  nervous  system  of  some 
individuals,  as  to  produce  effects  which 
are  very  ludicrous.  A  talkative  person 
cannot  keep  silence  or  secrets ;  one  fond 
of  music  is  perpetually  singing ;  and  if  a 
person  under  its  influence  wishes  to  step 
over  a  straw  or  small  stick,  he  takes  a 
stride  or  a  jump  sufficient  to  clear  the 
trunk  of  a  tree."* 

The  haachisch  produces  similar  erro- 
neous impressions,  as  to  size  and  dis- 
tance, as  the  one  last  mentioned ;  and 


such  erroneous  pereeptioDs  are  eom- 
mon  enough  with  lunatics.  The  reader 
may  also  have  met  with  deaeriptioiB 
of  old  women  who  were  proved  to  be 
witches,  liecause  they  were  unable  to 
step  over  a  straw ! 

We  have  no  experience  as  yet,  ia 
this  part  of  Europe,  of  any  effticts  so 
remarkable  as  these  being  produced  by 
any  species  of  fungus.  The  qoaiitia 
of  this  class  of  plants  seem  to  vary 
with  the  climate  in  which  they  are 
grown ;  but  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  our  poisonous  fun»i,  when  tried  ia 
the  same  way,  will  be  found  to  possess 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  the 
amanita  of  Siberia. 

This  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
fact,  that  the  common  puflT-ball  {Lf- 
coperdon  jnyteus^  possesses  naicotk 
properties  in  a  high  degree.  It  has 
long  been  observed,  that  poisoooos 
fungi,  in  general,  when  eaten,  produce 
narcotic  among  their  other  efleeta 
It  has  also  been  popularly  known 
in  this  country,  that  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  puif-ball  has  the  pro- 
perty of  stupefying  bees;  and  it  hsa 
accordingly  been  u^  for  that  purpose 
when  a  hive  was  to  be  robbed.  It  has 
recently  been  tried  on  higher  orden 
of  animals,  and  similar  effects  have 
been  found  to  follow.  When  the 
fumes  of  the  burning  fungus  are  slow- 
Iv  inhaled,  they  gradual  ly  prod  ace  all 
the  symptoms  of  intoxication,  follow- 
ed first  by  drowsiness,  and  then  by 
perfect  insensibility  to  pain,  like  that 
produced  bv  chloroform.  This,  if  the 
mhalation  oe  continued,  is  succeeded 
by  convulsions,  occasionally  by  Tomit- 
ioff,  and  after  some  time  by  death. 
While  recovering  from  its  action,  an 
animal  is  sometimes  perfectly  con- 
scious while  it  is  still  insensible  to 
Sain.f  Other  poisonous  fungi,  no 
oubt,  possess  similar  properties ;  and 
now  that  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  them,  their  action  upon  the  human 
body  is  likely  to  be  more  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  they  may  possibly 
be  turned  to  some  useful  purposes^ 

The  chemistry  of  this  tribe  of  (dants 
is  still  obscure.  Two  active  sub- 
stances have  been  recognised  in  the 
poisonous  fungi  When  they  are  dis- 
tilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  toI^ 


♦  Dr.  Greville,  in  Mem.  of  Wemer.  8oe.,  iv.  p.  343. 
t  Medical  Timett  11th  June  1853;  and  ChemiU,  July  18^. 
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tile  acrid  principle,  of  which  little  is 
known.  When  extracted  by  water 
and  alcohol,  a  brown  solid  substance 
is  obtained,  to  which  the  name  of 
atnanifin  has  been  given.  The  speci- 
fic action  of  these  two  constituents  of 
the  fungi  upon  the  human  body  has 
not  as  yet  been  investigated:  it  is 
probably  to  their  joint  action  that  the 
singular  effects  of  the  Siberian  fungus 
are  to  be  ascribed.  The  narcotic 
effects  produced  by  the  smoke  of  the 
puff-ball  may  either  be  due  to  these 
same  substances,  rising  and  mingling 
with  the  smoke  as  the  fungus  bums, 
or  to  the  empyreumatic  oil  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  tobacco  and  the  thorn- 
apple,  is  formed  during  the  burning, 
and  driven  off  in  vapour. 

XL  Our  remaininfif  notices  are  some- 
what sketchy,  but  they  are  necessary 
to  complete  our  subject,  and  will  not, 
we  believe,  be  void  of  interest  even  to 
the  general  reader. 

1.  The  Rhododendrons  form  a  well- 
known  group  of  plants,  in  which  much 
narcotic  virtue  resides.  The  flowers 
of  the  Rhododendron  arboreum  are 
eaten  as  a  narcotic  by  the  hill  people 
of  India.  The  ferruginous  leaves  of 
JR.  campanulatum  are  used  as  snuff  by 
the  natives  of  India;  and  the  brown 
dust  that  adheres  to  the  petioles  of 
the  kalmias  and  rhododendrons  is 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America — 
(Decandolle.)  The  Rhododendron 
chrysanthemum,  a  Siberian  bush,  is 
one  of  the  most  active  of  narcotics; 
but  whether  it  is  used  in  that  country 
as  an  indulgence,  we  are  not  aware. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  common 
evergreen  shrub,  the  Rhododendron 
ponticumf  was  the  plant  from  the 
flowers  of  which  the  bees  collected  the 
poisonous  honey  which  produced  such 
extraordinary  effects  upon  the  Greek 
soldiers  in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  Xenophon  says  that,  after 
eating  it,  the  men  fell  stupefied  in  all 
directions,  so  that  the  camp  looked 
like  &  battle-field  covered  with  corpses. 
The  honey  of  Trebizond  has  long 
been  notorious  for  its  deleterious  qua- 
lities.    It   causes   violent   headache. 


vomiting,  and  a  condition  like  that  of 
a  tipsy  man.  Eaten  in  large  quantity, 
it  produces  the  deprivation  of  all  sense 
and  power  for  several  hours  after- 
wards. This  was  no  doubt  the  case 
with  the  Greeks.  The  Russian  tra- 
veller Pallas  is  of  opinion  with  Toume* 
fort,  that  the  AxaUa  pontica  is  the 
true  source  of  these  poisonous  qua- 
lities. He  says  that  the  effects  of  the 
Euxine  honey  resemble  those  pro- 
duced by  the  Lolium  iemiulenlumy  our 
common  bearded  darnel,  and  occur  in 
a  country  where  no  rhododendrons 
grow.  The  natives,  he  adds,  are 
well  aware  of  the  deleterious  quali- 
ties of  this  plant,  for  goats  which 
browse  on  its  leaves,  before  the  pas- 
tures are  green,  are  affected  by  it» 
and  both  cattle  and  sheep  sometimes 
perish.* 

2.  The  Ledums  form  a  kind  of 
link  between  our  narcotics,  properly 
so  called,  and  the  less  obnoxious 
beverages,  tea  and  coffee.  The  Ledum 
palustre  is  a  heath  plant  common  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  Sweden  as  the  sweet  gale  or 
Dutch  myrtle  {Myrica  gale)  still  is, 
for  giving  bitterness  and  apparent 
strength  to  beer.  Its  leaves,  when 
infused  in  the  wort,  render  the  beer 
unusually  heady,  producing  head- 
aches, nausea,  and  even  delirium, 
when  taken  to  excess.  In  the  north 
of  Germany,  also,  it  was  formerly  in 
open  use,  until  it  was  strictly  forbid- 
den by  law.  As  is  the  case  with  Coc-* 
cuius  indicus  among  ourselves,  how- 
ever, the  law  is  evaded,  and  it  is  saidf 
still  to  be  used  extensively  by  frau- 
dulent brewers  in  northern  Germany. 
Where  shall  the  poor  and  ignorant 
find  shelter  and  protection  against 
knowing  fraud? 

The  Ledum  litifolium  possesses 
similar  narcotic  qualities,  and  where 
it  occurs  is  used  instead  of,  or  along 
with,  the  L.  palustre. 

In  North  America  these  plants  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Labrador  tea, 
and  are  used  as  substitutes  for  Chinese 
tea.  Both  are  very  astringent,  and* 
in  addition  to  the  tannic  acid,  to 
which  this  property  is  due,  proba- 
bly contain  a  narcotic  principle  not 


#  Lindlet's  Vegetable  Kingdom  ;  and  Pebkiba,  p.  2210. 
t  Beckwitb's  History  of  IfwentUms^  Bohn's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  385  (in  a  note  of 
the  Editor). 
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yet  examined,  to  which  both  their 
effects  upon  beer  are  owing,  and  the 
properties  which  qualify  them  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Accord- 
ing to  D.  Richardson,  the  narrow- 
leaved  variety  (L.  palustre)  is  the 
better  suited  for  making  into  tea. 
These  plants  would  probably  well 
repay  a  detailed  chemical  examina^ 
tion.  Their  leaves  appear  to  approach 
in  some  of  their  properties  to  those  of 
the  coca. 

3.  The  Pex  Vomiioria^  or  Emetic 
holly,  is  the  narcotic  of  the  In- 
dians of  Florida.  It  is  used  in  the 
form  of  an  infusion  or  decoction, 
which  is  drunk  before  the  opening  of 
their  councils,  and  on  other  important 
occasions.  That  their  heads  may  be 
clear,  when  grave  questions  are  to  be 
discussed,  Ihey  are  said  tu  fast  for 
three  whole  days,  and  drink  infusions 
of  this  plant.  In  moderate  doses  it 
acts  upon  the  kidneys,  and  increases 
the  perspiration.  In  larger  doses  it 
moves  the  bowels,  and  causes  vomit- 
ing. Used  in  the  appropriate  man- 
ner, it  also  induces  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  frenzy ;  so  that  among  the 
Seminoles  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
opium.  How  it  is  administered  to 
produce  these  latter  effects,  or  what 
IS  the  precise  nature  of  its  narcotic 
action,  we  do  not  find  stated  in  the 
works  of  modern  authors. 

The  chemical  history  of  this  plant 
is  also  unknown.  As  an  Hex,  now- 
ever,  it  is  botanically  related  to  the 
plant  which  yields  the  Paraguay  tea; 
its  active  chemical  constituents,  there- 
fore, probably  resemble  those  of  the 
Brazilian  holly. 

4.  The  berries  of  the  deadly  night- 
shade {Atropa  beUadonna)iRmong  their 
other  effects,  are  said  to  produce  the 
symptoms  of  most  besotted  drunken- 
ness. A  few  grains  of  the  dried  leaves, 
or  a  small  dose  of  the  infusion  of  the 
leaves,  are  equally  efficacious.  It  causes 
dryness  of  the  throat  and  an  extrava- 
gant delirium,  which  is  usually  of  an 
agreeable  kind— sometimes  accom- 
panied with  immoderate  uncontrollable 
laughter — sometimes  with  constant 
talking,  but  occasionally  with  com- 


plete loss  of  voice.  The  state  of  nnid 
mduced  by  it  aometimes  resemble 
somnambulism,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
tailor,  who  for  fifteen  boors  wii 
speechless,  and  insensible  to  extenial 
oDJects,  and  yet  went  through  all  the 
operations  of  his  trade  with  ^re«t 
vivacity,  and  moved  his  lips  as  if  in 
conversation.*  It  is  never  used  is 
this  country  except  as  a  medieiiie, 
unless  when  its  nne  bright  berries 
tempt  the  young  to  eat  them  by  niis- 
take.  It  possesses  an  interest  to  the 
historical  reader,  however,  from  the 
circumstance,  related  on  the  anthoiitr 
of  Buchanan  the  historian,  **  That  \ii 
destruction  of  the  Danish  army,  coid- 
manded  by  Sweno,  Idng  of  Norway, 
when  he  invaded  Scotland,  was  owing 
to  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  the 
berries  of  this  plant,  which  the  Scots 
mixed  with  the  drink  they  were  ob- 
liged to  furnish  to  the  invaders.  For 
while  the  Danish  soldiers  lay  noder 
its  soporific  influence,  the  Scotch  fell 
upon  them,  and  destroyed  so  many, 
that  there  were  scarcely  saflicient  lA 
to  carry  the  king  on  board  of  the  only 
ship  that  returned  to  Norway."! 

Another  plant  of  some  historital 
interest  is  the  sweet  gale,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  as  being  used  in 
Sweden,  to  give  bitterness  and  ap- 
parent strength  to  beer.  A  tnditioB 
prevails  in  Ireland  that  the  Danes 
knew  how  to  make  beer  out  of  heaths ; 
and  Boethius  has  preserved  an  earij 
Scotch  tradition  on  the  same  subject, 
but  in  which  the  Picts  are  the  posses- 
sors of  the  secret  He  says,  ^'  In  the 
deserts  and  moors  of  Scotland  grows 
an  herb  named  heather,  very  nutri- 
tive to  beasts,  birds,  and  especially  to 
bees.  In  the  month  of  June  it  pro- 
duces a  flower  of  purple  hue,  as  sweet 
as  honev.  Of  this  flower  the  Picts 
made  a  delicious  and  wholesome  liquor. 
The  manner  of  making  it  has  perished 
with  their  extermination,  as  they 
never  showed  the  craft  of  making  it, 
except  to  their  own  blood.^'l  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  grain  of  truth 
contained  in  this  tradition  may  be, 
that  all  the  northern  nations,  as  the 
Swedes  still  do,  used  the    narcotie 


*  Christison,  p.  836.  f  Morehouse  On  JtUoxicatin^  Ztgvors,  p.  104. 

X  A  more  precise  tradition,  current  in  Teviotdale,  will  be  found  m  Z^yden^M  JZcinoau, 
p.  320 ;  or  in  Mr.  Christmas's  very  curious  book,  7%e  CradU  of  the  7\pts  danit^  il 
198 f  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  extract  from  BfBthius. 
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gale  ^hich  grows  among  t^e  heather, 
to  give  bitterness  and  strength  to  their 
harUy  beer,  and  hence  the  ignorant 
belief  that  the  beer  was  made  ofaiefly 
from  the  heather  itself.  While  we 
write,  a  newspaper  paragraph  has 
CK>me  under  our  eye,  wnich  states  that 
a  Mr.  Harper,  of  Gal  way,  shows  to  his 
visitors  "  a  large  amount  of  bottled 
beer,  manufactured  by  a  metropolitan 
house  from  wild  heath."  We  should 
put  more  faith  in  this  paragraph  if 
the  author  or  brewer  would  be  good 
enough  to  substitute  the  yrord  Jiavouf' 
ed  for  manufactured. 

We  might  notice  many  other  plants 
which,  though  not  employed  as  in- 
dulgences, have  yet  freouently  been 
observed,  in  common  life,  to  exhibit 
narcotic  effects.  Thus,  among  heath 
plants,  the  Andromeda^  polijoUa^  a 
small  shrub,  found  wild  in  the  bo^  of 
northern  Europe  and  America,  is  an 
acrid  narcotic,  and  proves  fatal  to 
sheep.  Similar  properties  have  been 
observed  in  the  United  States  in  An- 
d'omeda  mariana,  which  is  there 
called  kill-lamb  or  stagger-bush,  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  be  poisonous 
to  lambs  and  calves,  producing  a  dis- 
ease called  the  stagger^f. 

So  in  the  same  country  the  leaves  of 
Kalmin  lalifolia  are  poisonous  to  many 
animals,  and  are  reputed  to  be  narco- 
tic, but  their  action  is  feeble.  Bige- 
low  smtes  that  the  flesh  of  pheasants 
which  have  been  fed  upon  the  young 
shoots  is  poisonous  to  man,  and  cases 
of  severe  illness  are  on  record  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  this  cause  alone. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  constituents  of  opium 
and  of  the  Siberian  fungus,  of  passing 
through  the  system  unchanged  into 
the  milk  and  other  fluids.  About 
New  York,  and  in  Long  Island,  the 
K.  angustifolia  is  believed  to  kill 
sheep,  and  is  known  by  the  names  of 
sheep-laurel,  sheeppoi^on,  lamb-lau- 
rel, and  lamb-kilL  The  flowers  of 
the  kalmia  exude  a  sweet  honey-like 
juice,  which  is  said,  when  swallowed, 
to  brin^  on  a  mental  intoxication, 
which  18  not  only  formidable  in  its 
symptoms,  but  very  lengthened  in  its 
duration.  The  chemistry  of  these 
plants  we  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  scientific  friends  in  New  York. 
And,  finally,  we  remark  that  such 
is  the  remarlcable  influeuce  of  indivi- 


dual constitution,  that  6ven  what  are 
commonly  regarded  as  sweet  odours 
sometimes  produce  effects  similar  to 
those  we  have  been  describing.  The 
perfumes  of  the  rose,  the  pbk,  &c., 
according  to  Orfila,  act  on  some  per- 
sons as  narcotic  poisons ;  and  the  va- 
pours arising  from  large  quantities  of 
saffron  are  said  to  produce  similar 
effects — headache,  apoplexy,  and  even 
death. 

Here  concludes  the  history  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Narcolies  of  Common 
Life,  And  here  we  should  close  oar 
narrative,  were  it  not  that  there  re- 
main two  other  singular  customs,  the 
eating  of  arsenic  and  the  eating  of  clay, 
which  are  extensively  practised  m 
certain  parts  of  the  world,  and  whleh, 
though  not  in  reality  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  forms  in  which  the  true 
narcotic  appetite  exhibits  itself,  are 
yet  attended  by  effects  which  in  some 
respects  remind  us  of  those  of  the 
narcotics,  and  make  the  consideration 
of  them  under  one  and  the  same  head 
both  interesting  and  natural.  We 
shall,  therefore,  complete  and  close  our 
subject  by  adverting  to  these  two  cus- 
toms in  their  order. 

1.  The  eating  of  Arsenic, — ^White 
arsenic,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  violent 
poison.  In  large  doses  it  is  what  in 
medical  language  is  called  an  irritant 
poison,  but  in  very  minute  doses  it  is 
known  by  professional  men  to  be  a 
tonic  and  alterative.  It  is  rarely  ad- 
ministered aaa  medicine,  however,  by 
regularly  educated  practitioners,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  homceopathic  practice, 
and  is  never  used  as  a  household  medi* 
cine  by  the  people  of  this  country. 

In  some  parts  of  Lower  Austria, 
however,  and  Styria,  and  especially 
in  the  hilly  region  towards  Hungary, 
there  prevails  among  the  peasantry  an 
extraordinary  custom  of  eating  arsenic. 
The  common  people  obtain  it,  under 
the  name  of  Hidriy  from  itinerant 
herbalists  and  pedlars,  who  brinff  it 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  smelting- 
houses  in  the  mining  regions.  Large 
(quantities  of  arsenic  are  sublimed  <m- 
nng  the  roasting  of  the  ores  of  lead 
and  copper,  and  deposited  in  the  long 
horizontal  or  inclined  chimneys  which 
are  attached  to  the  furnaces  in  which 
this  operation  is  carried  on.  The  prac* 
tSce  ia  one  which  appears  to  be  of  con- 
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siderabk  antiquity,  is  continued  often 
throughout  a  lone  life,  and  is  even 
hand^  down  hereditarily  from  father 
to  son. 

It  is  eaten  professedly  for  one  or 
both  of  two  purposes :  First,  That  the 
eater  may  thereby  acquire  freshness 
of  complexion  and  plumpness  of  figure. 
For  this  purpose,  as  will  readily  be 
supposed,  it  is  chiefly  eaten  by  the 
voung.  Second,  That  the  wind  may 
be  improved,  so  that  lon^  and  steep 
heights  may  be  climbed  without  dim- 
oultT  of  breathing.  By  the  middle- 
a^ed  and  the  old  it  is  esteemed  for 
this  influence,  and  both  results  are 
described  as  following  almost  invari- 
ably from  the  use  of  arsenic. 

1  o  improve  their  appearance,  young 
peaflants,  of  both  sexes,  have  recourse 
to  it,  some  no  doubt  from  vanity,  and 
some  with  the  view  of  adding  to  their 
charms  in  the  eyes  of  each  other.  And 
it  is  very  remarkable  to  see  how  won- 
derfully well  they  attain  their  object ; 
for  these  young  poison-eaters  are  ge- 
nerally remarluible  for  blooming  com- 
plexions, and  a  full,  rounded,  healthy 
appearance.  Dr.  Von  Tschudi  gives 
the  following  case  as  having  occurred 
in  his  own  practice :  ^^  A  healthj  but 
pale  and  thin  milkmaid,  residing  in  the 

parish  of  H ,  had  a  lover  whom 

she  wished  to  attach  to  herself  by  a 
more  agreeable  exterior.  She  there- 
fore had  recourse  to  the  well-known 
beautifier,  and  took  arsenic  several 
times  a- week.  The  desired  effect  was 
not  long  in  showing  itself,  for  in  a  few 
months  she  became  stout,  rosy  cheek- 
ed, and  all  that  her  lover  could  desire. 
In  order,  however,  to  increase  the 
effect,  she  incautiouslv  increased  the 
dose  of  arsenic,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
her  vanity.  She  died  poisoned — a  very 
painful  death  !^  The  number  of  such 
&tal  cases,  especially  among  young 
persons,  is  described  as  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

For  the  second  purpose — that  of  ren- 
dering the  breathing  easier  when  going 
up-hiU — the  peasant  puts  a  small  frag- 
ment of  arsenic  in  his  mouth,  and  lets 
it  dissolve.  The  effect  is  astonishing. 
He  ascends  heights  with  facility,which 
he  could  not  otherwise  do  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  breathing. 

The  quantity  of  arsenic  with  which 
the  eaters  begin  is  about  half  a  grain. 
They  condnue  to  take  this  quantity 


two  or  three  times  a-week,  in  tin 
morning  fasting,  till  they  become  ha- 
bituated to  it.  Thej  then  caatiooilj 
increase  the  dose  as  the  quantity  pre- 
viously taken  seems  to  diminish  in  its 

effects.    "  The  peasant  R /"  njs 

Dr.Von  Tschudi,  *'  a  hale  man  of aitj, 
who  enjoys  capital  health  at'pesent, 
takes  fur  every  dose  a  piece  about  two 
grains  in  weight.  For  the  last  furtj 
years  he  has  continued  the  habit 
which  he  inherited  from  his  £Eitber.aDd 
which  he  will  transmit  to  hischildren.'* 

No  symptoms  of  illness  or  of  cfaroiue 
poisoning  are  observable  in  any  cf 
these  arsenic-eaters,  when  the  dose  k 
carefully  adapted  to  the  constitutaoa 
and  habit  of  body  of  the  person  aang 
it.  But  if  from  any  cause  ^e  arsenic 
be  left  off  for  a  time,  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease occur,  which  resemble  those  of 
slight  arsenical  poisoning,  cspeciallj  a 
great  feeling  of  discomfort  arises^great 
indifference  to  every  thing  around, 
anxiety  about  his  own  person,  de- 
ranged digestion,  loss  of  appetite,  a 
feeling  of  overloading  in  the  stomach, 
increased  flow  of  sakva,  burning  from 
the  stomach  up  to  the  throat,8pasm6ia 
the  throat,  pains  in  the  bowels,  consti- 
pation,and  especially  oppression  in  tb« 
breathing.  From  these  symptoms  there 
is  only  one  speedy  mode  of  relief-an 
immediate  return  to  arsenic-eating ! 

This  custom  does  not  amount  to  a 
passion,  like  opium-eating  in  the  East, 
betel-chewing  in  India,  or  coca-chew- 
ing in  Peru.  The  arsenic  is  not  taken 
as  a  direct  pleasure-giver  or  bappiness- 
bestower,but  the  practice  once  oe^, 
creates  a  craving,a8  the  other  practices 
do,  and  becomes  a  neussUy  ofltfe. 

In  Vienna,  arsenic  id  said  to  he  very 
extensively  used  for  producing  the 
same  effects  upon  horses,  especially 
amongeentlemen^s  grooms  ana  coach- 
men. They  either  sprinkle  a  pinch  of 
it  among  the  oats,  or  they  tie  a  piece 
as  big  as  a  pea  in  a  bit  of  linen,  and 
fasten  it  to  the  bit  when  the  bridle  Ib 
put  into  the  horse's  month.  There  it 
18  gradually  dissolved  by  the  saliva, 
and  swallowed.  The  sleek,  round, 
glossy  appearance  of  many  of  the  first- 
rate  coach-horses,  and  espec'ally  the 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  which  is  so 
much  admired,  is  owin^  to  the  arsenic 
they  get.  In  mountainous  districts, 
also,  where  horses  have  to  drag  heary 
burdens  up  steep  places,  ^e  drivers 
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often  pat  a  dose  of  arsenic  into  the 
last  portion  of  food  they  give  them. 
This  practice  is  continued  for  years 
without  the  least  injury.  But  if  a 
horse  which  is  used  to  it  comes  into 
the  possession  of  one  who  does  not 
give  arsenic,  it  loses  flesh  and  spirits, 
becomes  weak,  and  the  most  nutri- 
tious food  is  found  unable  to  restore 
the  animal  to  its  former  appearance.* 

Though  a  substance  so  very  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  all  the  narcotics  we 
have  described,  yet  the  effects  which 
result  from  the  eating  of  arsenic  in 
the  way  just  mentioned  have  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  those  which 
some  of  the  narcotics  produce,  llius 
arsenic  resembles  coca  in  making  the 
food  appear  to  go  farther,  or  to  have 
more  effect  in  feeding  or  fattening  the 
body,  while,  like  coca  also,  it  gives 
the  remarkable  power  of  climbing  bills 
without  breathlessness.  And  further, 
it  resembles  both  coca  and  opium,  and 
especially  the  latter,  in  creating  a 
diseased  and  uncomfortable  craving, 
and  in  thus  becoming,  through  long 
use,  a  necessity  of  life. 

The  chemico-physiological  action  of 
arsenic,  in  producmz  these  curious  ef- 
fects, has  not  as  yet  been  experiment- 
ally investigated.  From  the  nature  of 
the  results,  we  think  it  probable  that, 
when  experiments  come  to  be  made, 
they  will  show  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  lungs 
is  diminished  by  the  use  of  this  drug. 
The  effects  of  this,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  case,  are,  ftnU  that  less  oxygen 
is  required  to  be  inhaled,  and  hence 
the  greater  ease  of  breathing  under 
all  circumstances,  but  which  is  espe- 
cially perceived  in  climbing  hills )  and, 
second,  that  the  fat  of  the  food  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  used  up  in 
supplying  carbonic  acid  to  be  given 
off  by  the  lungs,  is  deposited  instead 
in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin, 
and  thus  pads,  plumps  out,  and  ren- 
ders fair  the  atiimal  that  uses  it. 

But  in  whatever  way  the  physio- 
logical effects  are  produced,  their  ex- 
istence appears  to  oe  beyond  dispute  ] 
and  the  perusal  of  them  can  scarcely 
fail  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  dreamy 
recollections  of  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  the  foolish 


fancies  of  eacfy  and  credulous  times. 
Love- philters,  charms,  and  potions, 
start  up  again  as  real  things  Deneath 
the  burning  lifvht  of  procrressive  Fcience. 
From  the  influence  of  hemp  and  ar- 
senic no  heart  seems  secure ;  by  their 
assistance,  no  affection  unattainable. 
The  wise  woman  whom  the  charmless 
female  of  the  Elast  consults,  adminis- 
ters to  the  desired  one  a  philter,  which 
deceives  his  imagination,  cheats  bin! 
into  the  belief  that  charms  exist  and  at- 
tractive beauty  where  there  are  none, 
and  defrauds  him  of  a  love  which, 
with  the  ^ruth  before  him,  he  would 
never  have  yielded.  She  acts  directly 
upon  his  brain  with  her  hempen  po- 
tion, leaving  the  unlovely  object  he  is 
to  admire  all  unlovely  as  before.  It 
is  a  case  of  odylic  moonshine  ! 

But  the  Styrian  peasant-girl,  stirred 
by  an  unconsciously  growing  attach- 
ment, confiding  scarcely  to  herself  her 
secret  feelings,  and  taking  council 
only  of  her  inherited  wisdom,  really 
adds  to  the  natural  graces  of  her  fill- 
ing and  rounding  form,  paints  with 
brighter  hues  her  blushing  cheeks  and 
tempting  lips,  and  imparts  a  new  and 
winning  lustre  to  her  sparkling  eyes. 
Every  one  sees  and  admires  the  reality 
of  her  growing  beauty;  the  young 
men  sound  her  praises,  and  become 
suppliants  for  her  favour.  She  tri- 
umphs over  the  affections  of  all,  and 
compels  the  chosen  one  to  her  feet. 

And  dost  thou,  too,  cruel  arsenic — 
so  often  the  minister  of  crime,  and  the 
parent  of  sorrow — dost  thou,  too,  bear 
a  blessed  jewel  in  thy  forehead ;  and, 
as  a  love-philter,  canst  thou  really 
become  the  harbinger  of  happiness, 
the  soother  of  ardent  longings,  the 
bestower  of  contentment  and  peace ! 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  these 
and  many  other  love  potions  has  been 
known  to  the  initiatea  from  very  early 
times;  now  given  to  the  female  t^ 
enhance  her  real  charms,  now  admi- 
nistered to  the  lords  of  the  creation 
to  lend  imaginary  beauties  to  the  un- 
attractive. And  out  of  this  use  must 
often  have  sprung  fatal  results  to  the 
female,  as  is  now  sometimes  the  case 
in  Styria,  from  the  incautious  use  of 
the  poisonous  drug ;  to  the  male,  as 
happens  daily  in  the  East,  from  the 


*  Medeeinitche  WbehenKhrift  of  Vienna,  11th  October  1851,  quoted  in  the  Britith 
Joumai  of  HomcBopathy,    The  facts,  we  believe,  are  undisputed. 
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maddening  effects  of  the  fiery  hen^. 
They  must  also  have  given  oirth  to 
hidden  crimes,  vrhich  only  romance 
now  collects  and  preserves — the  igno- 
rance of  the  learned  having  long  aeo 
pronounced  themunworthy  of  belief! 

2.  The  fating  of  Clay. — There  only 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  among  the 
extraordinary  passions  for  eating  un- 
common things,  that  which  some  tribes 
of  people  exhibit  for  eating  earth  or 
clay.  In  some  tropical  countries  this 
practice  is  ver^  common.  In  Africa, 
the  negroes  ofGuinea  eat  a  yellowish 
earth  which  the^  call  Caouac,  the  fla- 
vour of  which  IS  very  agreeable  to 
them,  and  which  is  saia  to  cause  them 
no  inconvenience.  Some  addict  them- 
selves so  exclusively  to  the  use  of  it, 
that  it  becomes  a  kind  of  necessity  of 
life,  as  arsenic  does  to  the  Styrian 
peasantry,  or  opium  to  the  Thenaki ; 
and  no  punishment  will  restrain  them 
from  consuming  it. 

When  the  Guinea  negroes  are  car- 
ried as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  they 
continue  this  practice  of  eating  clay. 
But  the  caouac  of  the  American  Is- 
lands, or  the  substance  which  the 
poor  negroes  attempt  there  to  substi- 
tute for  their  natural  earth,  injures 
the  health  of  the  slaves  who  eat  it. 
For  this  reason  the  eating  of  earth 
was  long  since  forbidden  in  the  West 
Indies :  notwithstanding^  which,  a 
species  of  Ired  or  yellovnsh  tuff  was 
secretly  sold  in  the  public  market  of 
Martinique  in  1751.  It  is  probable 
that  this  custom  has  before  now  died 
out  in  our  West  India  Islands,  and  we 
have  no  recent  accountsof  the  practice 
on  the  Guinea  coast,  or  in  Cuba  or 
Brazil  which  still  encourage  the  slave- 
trade,  from  any  of  our  resident  coun- 
trymen or  travellers  in  those  countries. 

In  Asia,  a  similar  practice  prevails 
in  the  island  of  Java.  Between  Soura- 
baya  and  Samarang,  Sabillardiere 
saw  small  square  reddish  cakes  of 
earth  exposed  for  sale  in  the  villages. 
They  were  intended  for  eating,  and 
have  been  found  by  Ehrenberg  to 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  re- 
mains of  microscopic  animals  and 
Slants,  which  have  been  deposited  in 
•esh  water. 

In  Europe,  a  kind  of  earth,,  under 
the  name  of  bread-meal,  is  consumed 
in  hundreds  of  cart-loads — as  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  by  no- means  from  neees* 


sity — in  the  remote  parts  of  Siredoi. 
In  Finland,  a  similar  earth  is  mixed 
with  their  bread.  In  both  these  cases 
the  earth  employed  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  the  emp^  idiells  of  mi- 
nute infusiorial  animalcules,  inwhidi 
there  cannot  exist  any  concdvibla 
nourishment.  On  yarioos  ooeaaou 
also,  where  famine  or  necessi^  urged 
it,  a  similiur  substance,  under  the 
name  of  mountain  meal,  has  been  used 
in  different  countries  of  Eun^  is  t 
means  of  staying  hunger. 

In  America  also  the  practice  pre^ 
Tails,  and  the  most  detailed  and  ur^ 
else  account  we  possess  in  regard  to 
the  eaters  of  clay,  is  that  which  Hum- 
boldt dves  re^rdin^  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians he  visited  on  &e  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  (N.L.  70  8'3'%W.L.  670 18'). 
The  following  are  his  words  :— 

"  The  earth  which  the  Otomaes 
eat  is  an  unctuous,  almost  tasteless 
clay,  true  potters'  earth,  of  a  yellowish- 
grey  colour,  in  consequence  of  a  slight 
admixture  of  oxide  of  iron.  They 
select  it  with  mat  care,  and  seek  it 
on  certain  banks  on  the  shores  of  the 
Orinoco  and  Meta.  They  distinguish 
the  flavour  of  one  kind  of  earth  from 
that  of  another,  all  kinds  of  claj  Dot 
being  alike  acceptable  to  their  oakte. 
They  knead  this  earth  into  ballsifteft- 
suring  from  four  to  nx  inches  in 
diameter,  and  bake  them  before  a 
slow  fire,  until  the  outer  surface  as- 
sumes a  reddish  colour.  Before  thef 
are  eaten,  the  balls  are  again  moisteih 
ed.  These  Indians  are  mostly  wild 
uncivilized  men,  who  abhor  all  tiUaee. 
There  is  a  proverb  current  among  me 
must  distant  of  the  tribes  living  m 
the  Orinoco,  when  they  wish  to  speak 
of  anything  very  unclean,  *  so  dirty 
that  tne  Otomaes  eat  it.' 

"  As  long  as  the  waters  of  the  Orin- 
oco and  the  Meta  are  low,  these  people 
live  on  fish  and  turtles.  They  sill 
the  former  with  arrows,  shooting  the 
fish  as  they  rise  to  the  surfece  (x  the 
water  with  a  skill  and  dexterity  that 
has  frequently  excited  mv  admiration. 
At  the  periodical  swelling  of  the 
rivers,  the  fishing  is  stopped,  for  it 
is  as  difficult  to  fish  in  deep  riTcr 
water  as  in  the  deep  sea.  It  is  daring 
these  intervals,  which  last  from  two 
to  three  months,  that  the  Otomaes  an 
observed  to  devour  an  enonnoos 
quantity  of  earth.  We  found  in  their 
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Iknts  considerable  stores  of  these  day 
balls,  piled  ap  in  pyramidal  heaps. 
An  Inaian  will  consume  from  thre^ 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  this  food  daily,  as  we  were 
assured  by  the  intelligent  monk,  Fray 
Ramon  Bueno,  a  native  of  Madrid, 
who  had  lived  among  these  Indians 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Otomacs 
themselves,  this  earth  constitutes  their 
main  support  in  the  rainy  season.  In 
addition,  they  however  eat,  when  they 
can  procure  them,  lizards,  several 
species  of  small  fish,  and  the  roots  of 
a  fern.  But  they  are  so  partial  to 
day,  that  even  m  the  dry  season, 
when  there  is  an  abundance  of  fish, 
they  still  partake  of  some  of  their 
earth -balls,  by  way  of  a  bonne  bouche 
after  their  regular  meals. 

**  These  people  are  of  a  dark  copper- 
brown  colour,nave  unpleasant  Tartar- 
like features^and  are  stout  but  not  pro- 
tuberant. The  Franciscan  who  nad 
lived  amongst  them  as  a  missionary, 
assured  us  that  he  had  observed  no 
difference  in  the  condition  and  well- 
being  of  the  Otomacs  during  the  peri- 
ods in  which  they  lived  on  earth.  The 
simple  facts  are  therefore  as  follows : 
The  Indians  undoubtedly  consume 
larj!^ quantities  of  clay  without  injur- 
ing their  health  ;  Ihey  regard  this  enrih 
OM  a  nvUriiious  artkie  of  food — ^that  is 
to  say,  they  fed  thai  it  wiU  satisfy  their 
hunger  for  a  long  time.  This  property 
they  ascribe  exclusively  to  tJhe  clay, 
and  not  to  the  other  articles  of  food 
which  they  contrive  to  procure  from 
time  to  time  in  addition  to  it.  If  an 
Otomac  be  asked  what  axe  his  winter 
provisions — the  term  winter  in  the 
torrid  parts  of  South  America  imply- 
ing the  rainy  season — he  will  point  to 
the  heaps  of  clay  in  his  hut'^* 

This  extract  relates  to  the  Indians 
of  the  Orinoco,  but  among  the  Indians 
of  Bolivia,  also,  clay  is  an  important 
article  of  consumption .  In  describing 
the  various  articles  which  are  exposed 
to  sale  in  the  provision  markets  of  I^ 
Paz,  on  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  Dr. 
Weddell  says— 

**  Lastly,  the  mineral  kingdom  con- 
tributes its  share  to  the  Bolivian  mar- 
kets, and  it  is  suflScient  to  see  the 
important  place  which  this  contingent 


occupies  on  the  stalls  of  La  Paz,  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  part  it  pUys  is  de- 
serving of  much  attention.  The  sub* 
stance  I  allude  to  is  a  species  of  grey- 
coloured  clay,  very  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  pahsa.  The  Indians,  who  are  the 
only  consumers  of  it,  commonly  eat  it 
with  the  bitter  potatoes  of  the  country 
{Papas  amargas).  They  allow  it  to 
steep  for  a  certain  time  in  water  se  as 
to  make  a  kind  of  soup  or  gruel,  and 
season  it  vrith  a  little  salt,  it  has  the 
taste  of  ordinary  clay.  At  Chiqui- 
saca,  the  capital  of  the  state,  as  1  was 
informe<f,  small  pots  are  made  of  an 
earth  called  <^uu:o,  similar  to  the  pahsa 
of  La  Pas.  These  are  eaten  like  choco- 
late. I  was  told  of  a  sef&orita  who 
had  killed  herself  by  her  fondness  for 
these  little  pots ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  moderate  use  of  the  pehsa  is  fol- 
lowed by  no  bad  effects.  The  exami- 
nation of  these  substances  shows  that 
they  cannot  in  any  way  contribute  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  body.^f 

The  eating  of  day  may  he  said  to 
be  a  very  general  practice  over  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  gl($be.  It  stays 
httnger,in  some  unknown  way  enables 
the  body  to  be  sustained  with  smaller 
supplies  of  food  than  are  usually  ne- 
cessary, and  it  can  be  eaten  in  mode- 
rate quantities  without  any  evil  con- 
sequences. A  fondness  even  is  acquir- 
ed for  it  so  that  it  comes  at  last  to  be 
reearded  and  eaten  as  a  dainty. 

In  what  way  such  effects  can  be 
produced  by  such  a  substance  we  do 
not  understand.  That  they  are  pro- 
duced, is  testified  by  an  extent  of  suo- 
cesflive  experiences  to  which  we  can- 
not refuse  to  yield  the  fullest  credit. 
Yet  they  confound  all  those  opinions 
which  scientific  men  are  in  the  habit 
of  maintaining,  as  to  the  dependence 
of  life  and  strength  solely  upon  the 
supply  of  the  crude  elements  of  com- 
mon food — upon  what  are  usually 
designated  as  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  yet 
know  under  what  conditions,  as  to 
quantity  and  forms  of  food,  man  will 
refuse  to  live — ^what  thin^8,in  faot,and 
how  much  of  each,  are  indispensable 
to  human  existence.  Present  opinions 
are  based  upon  fair  inferences  from 
known  facts ;  but  as  facts  multiply.oor 


*  Humboldt's  Views  tf  Nature^  pp.  143, 144  (Bohn's  edition.) 
Voyage  dans  le  Nora  dela  JSo/totV,  p.  161. 
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opiiuonsmiwt  be  open  io  modifioation, 
and  with  our  opinions,  no  doubt,  oar 
praotioe  and  precepts  mil  chanse 
aba  Three  things  appear  to  be  estab- 
lished with  eertaint^  by  the  singular 
OQStoms  above  descnbed.  Fir$ty  that 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  quantity  of  ordinary  food 
neoessary  to  keep  it  up,  are  very  far. 
from  being  settled  questions  ;  aecon^ 
that  circumstanoee  materially  modify 
the  rapidity  of  the  former  and  the 
indispensable  quantity  of  the  latter; 
and,  thirdly^  that  among  these  modify- 
ing circumstances,  the  introduction 
into  the  stomach  of  certain  ft>rms  of 
matter  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
nutritious,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  influentaal.  The  whole 
subject,  however,  is  now  within  the 
domain  of  experimental  chemistry; 
and  the  apphcation  of  the  tests  of 
wei  ght,  measurcand  chemical  quality 
wiilby  and  by  dear  away  most  of  the 
mists  by  which  it  is  now  surrounded. 

And  now,  in  casting  back  a  general 
ftlanoe  upon  the  Narcotics  we  have 
described,  how  wonderful  a  featwre  in 
the  human  constitution  does  their 
history  make  known !  How  widely 
they  are  used !  How  innate  the 
feehne  which  prompts  to  the  use  of 
them!  How  sineular  the  instinct 
which  has  led  to  the  discovery  every- 
where of  substances  capable  of  mims- 
tering  to  this  peculiar  form  of  grati- 
fication! Siberia  has  its  fungus — 
Turkey  and  China  their  opium — Per- 
sia, India,  Braiil,  and  Southern  Af- 
rica their  hemp  —  India  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  their  betel -nut 
and  betel-pepper— Peru  and  Bolivia 
their  cocar— New  Granada  its  red 
thorn-apple— Asia  and  America,  and 
all  the  world,  we  mav  say,  their 
tobacco — the  Florida  Indians  their 
emetic  holly— the  Englishman  his  hon, 
and  the  Frenchman  bis  lettuce.  No 
nation  so  ancient  but  has  had  its  nar- 
cotic soother  from  the  most  distant 
times— none  so  remote  and  isolated 
but  has  found  a  pain-allayer  and  nar- 
cotic care-dispelier  of  native  growth — 
none  so  savage  that  instinct  has  not 
led  to  seek  for,  and  successfully  em- 
]^oy,  the  same  form  of  indulgence ! 
The  craving  and  the  habit  are  little 
less,  universal  than  the  desire  for  and' 
the  practice  of  consuming  the  crude] 
materials  of  ordinary  food.  ' 


An  indulgence    whieh   aniei  «> 
clearly  from  the  universal  ecostits- 
tion  of  man,  as  to  form  part  of  bis 
common  nature,  is  not  to  be  restrsined 
or  prevented  by  any  form  of  physical, 
or  fiscal,  or  statutory  restraint.  This 
was  proved  by  the  ttilore  of  all  st* 
tempts  to  check  the  eonsomptioQ  of 
coca  in  Peru,  and  the  eztensioa  of 
the  use  of  tobacco  into  Europe;  and 
more  recently  by  the  similar  fiulois 
of  the  imperial  crusade  against  tJbs 
use  of  opium  in  China-     An  empirs 
may  be  subverted  by  imprudent  ^ 
tutory  intermeddling    with  the  in- 
stincts, the  old  habits,  or  the  growing 
customs  of  a  i>eople,  bat  neither  in- 
stincts nor  habits  wiU  thereby  be  pef^ 
manently  checked  or  reatrained.  How- 
ever much,  therefore,  we  may  lamcot 
the  excesses  into  whieh  seme  are  led 
in  the  use  of  substances  such  as  those 
we  have  described,  it  is  dearly  \sj 
moral,  and  not  by  any  form  of  pbjia- 
cal  means,  that  we  are  to  repress  cr 
overcome  them.    We  must  enl<gliteii 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  teach  them 
to  understand  better  what  is  likely 
to  promote,  in  the  greatest  d^es, 
both  iheir  bodily  healui  and  their  pe^ 
manent  mental  comfort.    And  abote, 
and  finr  over  all,  we  must  train  then 
up  to  self-control  and  se^f-restniat; 
to  the  habit  of  reining  in  their  desires 
for  this  or  that  form  of  gratificatiai, 
which  mere  intellectual  culture  on- 
happily  will  never  do.  It  is  indeed  not 
less  melancholy  than  it  is  rensrk- 
able  that  the  most  striking  instanoes 
of  the  use  of  onium,  for  example,  or 
of  the  abuse  or  it  rather,  we  sfaoeld 
say,  have  occurred  among  men  of 
great  intellectual  powers,  and  more 
Uian  ordinary  intellectual  attainments 
The  reader  will  recollect  the  total 
paralysis  of  the  bodily  energies  which 
oefel  oar  great  Coleridge,  and  the 

Eathetic  terms  in  which  he  describes 
is  condition  in  the  paswffes  we  hare 
a  noted  in  aprecedingartiJe;  and  how 
tie  Enclish  Opium-Eater,  and  many 
others,  have  found  mere  intellect  on- 
aUe  to  contend  with  the  excited  io- 
stinctive  cravings  of  their  bodily  oqd- 
stitudons,  when  by  indnlgenes  they 
had  become  diseased.  While,  there- 
fore we  enlighten  and  instruct  the 
mind,wemust  cultivate  and  streagtben 
the  natural  ability  to  check  and  rein 
in  the  natural  instincts  and  impohes 
of  every  kind.    And  we  must  further 
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impTMs  upon  eyexy  man  that  Chris- 
tian  sense  of  his  own  weakness  whioh 
will  lead  him  always  to  sospect  his 
own  strength,  and  thos  incline  him  to 
torn  snde  from  temptation.  It  is  not 
onr  proTinoe  to  write  homilies  for  our 
readers,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to 
express  oar  belief  that  there  is  not 
any  wide  oonsumption  of  any  of  the 
more  baneful  <»  these  n&rcotios 
amonff  any  class  of  our  population, 
our  thankfulness  that  it  is  so,  and 
our  hope  that  this  state  of  abstinence 
may  long  be  perpettiated. 

A^n,  how  singular  are  the  effects 
which  many  of  these  sulistances  pro- 
duce upon  the  system !  The  h&schisch, 
besides  its  usual  maddening  effect,  by 
which  it  makes  the  patient,  like  the 
infiituated  lover,  see 

**  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt," 

brings  on  that  remarkable,  rare,  and 
inexplicable  condition  of  the  liring 
body  which  is  diBti^uished  by  the 
name  of  catalepsy.  The  limbs  of  the 
patient  may  oe  moyed  at  will  by  a 
bystander;  but  in  opposition  to  the 
kw  of  gravity,  and  apparently  with- 
out an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
they  remain  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  any  position  in  which  we  may  place 
them.  The  thorn-apple  brings  up 
spectral  illusions,  and  enables  the  for- 
lorn and  down-trodden  Indian  to  hold 
refreshing  conyerse  with  the  spirits  of 
his  rich  and  powerful  ancestors.  The 
Siberian  fungus  gives  insensibility  to 
pain  while  conseiousness  still  remains, 
and,  in  common  with  the  haschisch, 
creates  the  witch-test  delusion  that  a 
straw  is  too  formidable  an  obstacle  to 
be  stepped  over.  The  common  puff- 
ball  deprives  the  patient  of  speech, 
motion,  and\ sensibility  to  pain,  while 
he  is  still  alive  to  all  tnat  passes 
around  him-thus  realising  that  night- 
mare of  our  dreams,  in  which  we  lie 
stretched  on  the  funeral-bier,  sensible 
to  the  weeping  of  real,  and  the  secret 
satisfMtionofpretended  friends;  are 
aware  of  the  last  screw  beine  fixed 
in  the  coffin,  and  the  last  sod  clapped 
down  above  us  in  the  graveyard,  and 
are  yet  unable  to  move  a  lip  for  our 
own  deliverance.  And  how  melan- 
choly the  idiotic  laughter  produced  by 
the  nightshade,  so  nke  that  which  is 
seen,  in  rare  and  mournful  cases,  on 
the  old  and  withered  features  of  one 
who  in  the  rigor  of  manhood  aston- 


isfaed  or  charmed  the  world  hj  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius  or  the  majesty 
of  his  intellectual  powers !  How  an- 
gular, in  fine,  that  influence  of  the  Coo* 
Gtduf  indicus,  whioh  leaves  the  mind 
clear  and  strong  after  the  limbs  have 
become  feeble  and  the  gait  tottering,  as 
if  the  whole  man  were  deadly  drunk! 

Is  it  wonderful  that  in  all  these 
effects  the  physiologist  should  find 
matter  of  most  attractive,  most  inter- 
esting, most  useful,  and  yet  most  pro- 
found and  mysterious  study  1  His 
inquiries  and  experiments  are  necea* 
sarily  linked  with  those  of  the  chemist, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  by  the  agency  of 
special  chemical  compounds  that  each 
special  effect  is  produced;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  effects  themselves 
are  the  immediate  results  of  chemical 
changes,  still  unknown,  which  take 
place  when  the  several  substances  are 
introduced  into  the  body,  and  are 
caused  by  these  substances.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  branch  of  chemical  physio- 
logy is  assuming  so  important  a  cha* 
racter  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
progress  of  chenoi«itry  as  a  science.  In 
this,  as  in  other  branches  of  natural 
knowledge,  chemistry  has  begun  not 
only  to  enlighten,  but  to  direct  and 
to  rule. 

Not  can  the  psychologist,  who  wishes 
by  the  way  or  common  sense — which 
has  already  cleared  up  so  many  dark 
points  in  mental  philosophy — further 
to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  our  in- 
corporeal nature,  with  propriety  over- 
look the  wonderful  new  machinery 
which  chemical  research  has  now  put 
into  his  hands.  Hitherto  his  experi- 
ments upon  mind  were  made  only 
through  the  ordinary  agencies  of  com- 
mon Bfe — numerous  and  varied,  no 
doubt,  but  always  complex  and  diffi- 
cult. Now,  by  the  aid  of  the  chemical 
simples  placed  in  his  hands,  he  can 
test  and  try  the  mind  itself  through 
the  a^ncy  of  the  body — causing  it  to 
exhibit  itself  in  a  thousand  varied  and 
hitherto  unobserved  phases,and  to  pro- 
long each  phase  till  its  true  physical 
character  is  investigated  and  ascer- 
tained, and  the  precise  weight  of  each 
single  foreign  influence  established. 

We  have  already,  for  example,  put 
as  a  auery,  whether  that  second-sight 
which  has  long  been  thoueht  to  be  an 
inherent  virtue  either  or  the  Celtic 
race,  or  of  the  dwellers  among  the 
Highland  hills,  is  really  anything  more 
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•ztraordinary  or  yery  different  in  its 
origin  from  the  effects  of  8  cupful  of 
thorn-apple  or  belladonna  tea  f  And 
we  may  mention  as  one  of  the  more 
modern  psychical  wonders  upon  which 
thes  tudy  of  the  effects  of  our  narcotics 
throws  light,  that  odylk  moonshine  in 
which  so  many  of  the  lovers  of  the 
marvellous  have  lately  been  prone  to 
believe.  A  monomaniac,  in  appar- 
ently perfect  bodily  health,  takes  the 
strangest  fancies  into  his  brain,  and 
talks  and  reasons  upon  them  as  if  they 
were  real.  A  pereoa  labouring  under 
delirium  sees  sights  all  invisible  to 
others,  and  speaks  of  them  to  his  at- 
tendants as  real  and  present.  A 
strong  man  under  the  influence  of 
haschisch  or  the  Siberian  fungus,  sees 
a  huge  tree  in  a  tiny  straw,  and  main- 
tains his  inability  to  step  over  it,  as  if 
the  thing  were  real.  A  child  swal- 
lows common  thorn-apple  seeds,  and 
forthwith  ^ectral  illusions  dance  be- 
fore it,  which  the  child  regards  as 
real.  A  decoction  of  a  similar  plant 
calls  up  to  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
of  Peru  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors : 
he  converses  with  them ;  and  when 
the  effects  of  the  drug  have  disap- 
peared, he  relates  these  conversations 
to  his  neighbours  in  full  faith  that 
they  are  real ;  and,  what  is  stranger 
still,  they  are  listened  to  with  an  equal 
faith  in  their  reality.  An  excited, 
nervously-susceptible,  or  epileptio— 
in  short,  nervously-diseasea — female 
sees  lights  streaming  from  human 
graves,  and  will-o'-the-wisps  dancing 
around  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  issu- 
ing in  flickering  mistiness  from  the 
finger-tips  of  the  operator ;  she  be- 
lieves and  describes  them  as  real, 
and,  like  the  credulous  Indians,  hun- 
dreds around  her  believe  them  to  be 
real  too.  But  are  the  things  seen 
more  true  and  real  in  one  of  (ul  these 
oases  than  in  the  rest  ?  Are  they  not 
all  delusions  alike  mere  mockeries 
which  whet  the  diseased  or  drug- 
affected  senses?. 

*  AndnM  narcotisation  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  umknown,  th'  uneonsc!- 

ous  tonf(ue 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  glTes  to  airy 

nothings 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  narcotisation.** 


We  add  bat  three  other  brief  re- 
marks in  connection  with  this  fertik 
and  suggestive  subjeet.    These  are— 

Firsts  That  it  must  have  strudK  the 
reader  of  this  and  the  preceding  arti- 
clee  on  this  subject,  how  v^y  defee- 
tive  onr  knowledge  still  ia,  both  cbe- 
mieal  and  physioTogieal,  in  regard  to 
the  interesting  class  of  what  we  have 
already  designated  as  the  narcotieB  of 
common  life.  How  interesting  afield 
do  they  present  both  to  the  chemist 
and  the  physiologist^  and  how  conteot 
one  could  /eel  to  devote  years  of  ooe't 
future  life  to  the  cultivation  and  iia- 
provement  of  it !  But  the  materiab 
and  opportunities  for  such  iDvestigs- 
tion  come  only  at  stray  times,  and 
fall  in  the  way  now  of  this  man  and 
now  of  that,  so  that  a  general  and 
methodical  research  into  the  whole 
subject  is  almost  impossible  to  any 
one  man.  It  is  comfortable  to  reflect, 
however,  that  as  in  the  social  state 
the  pointing  oat  of  an  eyU  is  the  first 
step  towards  the  cure  of  it,  so  in  mo- 
dem sci^ice  the  indication  of  a  grest 
sap  in  our  knowledge,  which  it  woqM 
be  interesting  to  fill,  is  sure  to  eah  into 
the  breach  some  energetic  labourers 
anxious  to  fill  it  up.  And  we  believe 
that  what  we  have  written  will  ia 
reality  be  followed  by  such  a  resoll 

Second,  That  the  place  which  then 
narcotics  occupy,  as  objects  of  homan 
industry,  is  second  only  to  that  c^the 
great  staples  of  life.  We  do  not  at 
present  attempt  to  make  an  exact 
comparative  calculation,  for  whidi 
many  of  the  data  still  fail  us ;  but  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  many  more 
people  are  employed,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  culture  of  what  are  commonly 
called  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  in 
raising  and  preparing  these  and  other 
indulgences,  *-.and  whether  any  other 
crops,  except  those  of  corn  and  per- 
haps cotton,  represent  more  commer- 
cial capital,  employ  more  shipping  and 
other  means  of  transport,  ana  are  the 
source  of  more  commercial  w^th. 
In  this  respect,  the  subject  we  have 
been  considering  assumes  an  import- 
ance which  recommends  it  to  the 
attention  of  a  class  of  matt».of-faet- 
material  men,  for  whom  neither  che- 
mical research,  physiological  experi- 


«  To  grow,  for  example,  2,000,000  tons  of  tobacco,  at  800  lb.  an  acre,  requirei 
6,600,000  acres,  and  to  yield  20,000,000  lb.  of  opium,  at  20  lb.  an  acre,  another  imUioa 
of  acres — all  firat-iate  land  I  and  theae  are  only  two  of  our  numerous  narootics^ 
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ment,  nor  psychological  inquiry  haye 
any  charm.     And 

Third,  That  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
eible  that  bo  many  coincidences  be- 
tween Asiatic  and  American  customs 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention, 
can  have  arisen  from  mere  chance. 
Such  are,  for  example,  the  use  of  hemp 
in  India,  and  by  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Brasil;  the  most  ancient  use  of 
tobacco,  both  in  China  and  in  Central 
America ;  the  use  of  lime  with  the 
coca  chewed  in  Peru,  and  with  the 
betel  in  India  and  China,  and  in  both 
cases  the  swallowing  of  the  saliva; 
the  use  of  the  red- thorn  apple  by  the 
hill  Indians  of  the  Andes,  and  of  the 
common  thorn-apple  by  the  hill  tribes 
on  the  slopes  or  the  Himalayas.  Is 
this  identity  of  so  many  habits  no  ugn 
of  early  intercourse  or  community  of 
origin — habits  of  universal  common 
life — habits  clung  to  not  only  with  the 
fondness  of  natural  instinct,  but  with 
the  reverence  inspired  by  their  high 
national  antiquity  ? 

We  endeavour  to  trace  analogies 
among  nations  by  means  of  alphabets, 
names  of  tiling  and  forms  or  speech, 
modes  of  writing,  religious  rites,  &o., 
and  thus  to  make  out  a  connection  of 
races,  or  a  community  of  origin ;  but 
habits  and  customs  are  equally  im- 
portant evidences  of  mutual  mter- 
course  at  least  if  not  of  community  of 
origin,  and  they  are  more  persistent. 
They  may  survive  after  power,  civili- 
sation, language,  alphabets,  writing, 
and  even  old  religions,  as  with  the 
Peruvians,  have  all  disappeared.  Phi- 
lological  travellers  describe,  as  the 
most  ancient  race  among  the  Mexican 
mountains,  a  tribe  of  Indians  speaking 
a  monosyllabic  language  having  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  Chinese. 
The  Eastern  traveller,  who  finds,  in 
the  universal  and  most  ancient  custom 
of  smoking  tolmcco  among  the  Chinese, 
an  evidence  that  the  weed  was  known 
in  that  part  of  the  world  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  would  unite  the 
fact  of  this  monosyllabic  language  in 
Central  America  with  the  other,  that 
the  Incas  both  smoked  and  snuffed 
long  before  Columbus  saw  the  shores 
of  the  New  World,  and  would  argue 
that  custom,  language,  and  people 
were  all  originally  Chinese.  And 
though  he  hesitated  to  go  so  &r,  even 


the  cautious  ethnologist  would  accept, 
as  an  interesting  make- weight  in  sup- 
port of  his  reasoning  from  the  traces 
of  linguistic  analogy,  that  traces  of 
identity  of  customs  and  habits  were 
found  along  with  them. 

We  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
strange  action  of  narcotic  substancea 
seems  to  be  allied  to  the  wonderful 
conservation  of  life,  and  of  soma 
deg|ree  of  strength,  during  the  hyber- 
nation of  animals.  The  enfeeblemenfe 
of  the  vital  functions  and  vital  ac- 
tivity— the  apparent  suspension  of 
them  even,  which  occurs  wheVi  ex- 
treme cold  prevails  (winter  sleep),  or 
where  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
drought  combine  their  influence,  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amason  (summer 
sleep) — affect  sometimes  the  processei 
of  nutrition,  respiration,  and  muscular 
movement,  and  sometimes  only  pro- 
duce a  depression,  as  it  is  callea,  of 
the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems, 
thereby  diminishing  their  excitability. 
What  these  extremes  of  climate  effect 
in  one  way,  our  narcotics  probably 
produce  in  another. 

All  act  to  a  certiun  extent  in  in- 
ducing a  phlegmatic  condition,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  nervous  and  bodily 
functions— in  retarding  the  prr<rr€i 
of  living  action,  in  externally  damp- 
ing the  living  fire  while  it  still  glows 
within,  and  in  thus  maintaining  life 
at  a  smaller  expense  of  material  fuel. 

But  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
alleged  possibilities  connected  witA 
animal  life,  is  that  of  freezing  living 
fish  the  instant  they  are  taken  from 
the  water,  preserving  them  while  thus 
frozen,and  thawing  them  subsequently 
to  life  again  by  immersion  in  ice- cola 
water!  While  wandering  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  North  American 
lakes,  we  have  met  with  intelligent 
persons  who  averred,  and  would  have 
persuaded  us,  that  such  tricks  among 
the  fish  were  there  not  uncommon. 
Should  there  be  among  the  American 
readers  of  these  articles  any  living 
representative  of  Colonel  Crocket, 
who  has  seen  such  things,  and  will 
favour  the  world  with  his  experience, 
we  shall  willingly  resign  to  him  the 
palm  as  a  relator  of  physiological 
wonders,  and  shall  thank  him  for 
helping  us  poor  philosophers  to  now 
materials  for  after^  thought. 
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Evert  one  must  remember,  in  his 
javenile  days  of  play-going,  the  mj»- 
lerioos  charm  of  the  green  cnrtain. 
It  was  not  a  beantiful  object  in  itself 
— often  yery  much  the  contrary  j  yet 
no  object,  in  the  whole  of  that  gay 
amphitheatre,  concentrated  upon  it- 
■ell  saeh  a  fond  gase  of  eager  expeo- 
tation.  Its  yery  homeliness,  in  the 
midst  of  80  much  splendour,  made 
one  feel  sure  there  must  be  something 
wonderful  behind.  Your  modem 
painted  drop-scenes,  where  the  eye  is 
carried  dreaming  away  into  the  dos^ 
phorus,  or  wanders  confused  amidst 
purple  drapery  and  golden  tassels,  are 
a  palpable  miHtake ;  no  child  ever  yet 
longed  to  look  behind  them.  The  old 
stage-managers  understood  human 
nature  better ;  we  need  seek  no  deeper 
for  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
drama  than  the  loss  of  that  old  green 
baixe.  The  charm  of  every  opening 
scene  lies  in  the  suddenness  with 
which  it  bursts  opon  us ;  and  any  an- 
ticipatory hint  ot  splendour  only  dia- 
tracts  the  eye  and  the  imagination. 
Acting,  no  doubt,  on  this  old  and 
sound  principle,  the  Committee  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  at  Oxford  shrouds 
its  doin^  in  a  solemn  veil  of  secresy. 
There  is  understood,  indeed,  to  be 
much  scene-shifting,  and  preparations 
of  all  kinds  for  the  new  piece,  going 
on  within ;  but  as  yet,  whether  it  is 
to  be  tragedy,  comedy,  or  finroe — a 
triumph  ot  native  talent,  or  a  happy 
adaptation  from  the  German — is  un- 
known to  the  masd  of  the  audience. 
Hangers-on,  indeed,  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  whisper  mysterious 
bints ;  naughty  boys  try  to  peep  be- 
hind the  curtam }  occasionally  an  in- 
cautious actor  gives  us  a  passing 
glimpse  of  himseli  in  strange  costume. 
But  patience  j  in  time  the  bull  must 
sing  up,  and  we  shall  see. 

^riously,  we  are  looking  forward 
with  considerable  interest  to  the  Re- 
port—4f  report  there  is  to  b€h— of  the 
proceeding's  of  the  Oxford  Committee, 
Its  constitution  may  not  be  wholly 
satisfactory:  but  at  this  moment  it 
represents  the  University  at  a  crisis 
ftlmoet  unparalleled  in  its  history.  If 


it  lacks  somewhat  of  the  yoatbfii] 
vigour  of  the  Tutors'  Assot^atiofn,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  it  brines  to  its  tad 
maturity  of  judgment,  cumness,  and 
caution.  It  is  understood  to  haye  r^ 
ceived,  from  sources  which  were  dond 
to  the  Commissioners,  evidence  and 
suggestions  of  miquestionable  Tslot 
ana  importance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  hope,  that  these  will  be 
made  public — that  we  shall  hare  not 
only  the  result  of  their  deliberatiima, 
but  the  means  of  judging  whether 
their  conclusions,  whatever  theymaj 
be,  haye  been  rightly  drawn.  TkeM 
are  things  in  which  not  only  erery 
member  of  the  University  has  an  in- 
terest, but  every  man  to  whose  child- 
ren, or  children's  children,  a  Unire^ 
fflty  education,  not  revolutioiused, 
but  extended  and  improved,  is  a  he- 
ritage '^in  hope." 

As  yet,  however,  months  pass  on, 
and  those  that  should  speak  are  stlQ 
silent.  Therefore  other  voices  are 
heard.  The  Tutors'  Aasoctatioa  ii 
still  at  work,  occupying  a  poatioo 
which,  however  anomalous,  seems  to 
have  been  forced  upon  it  by  the  silenoe 
hitherto  of  the  only  body  which  in  the 
University  has  a  legal  claim  to  the 
initiative.  Tktir  Committee,  at  all 
events,  makes  no  secret  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. In  fact,  a  provisional  gor- 
emment,  of  the  most  innocent  and 
orderly  character,  has  quietly  slipped 
the  sceptre  out  of  the  hands  of  its  le- 
gitimate wielders,  who  are  dosing,  or 
seeming  to  dose,  and  taken  posseerioo 
of  Oxford.  For  this  Association,  be 
it  remembered,  though  embracing  a 
veiT  large  proportion  of  the  talent 
and  influence  o£  the  University,  and 
expressing  the  views  of  perhaps  the 
majority  of  its  teachers,  nas  no  mote 
legal  power  to  change  the  customs  of 
our  academical  forefathers,  than  to 
remodel  the  Corporation  of  Ixmdon. 

We  propose,  tnen,  in  the  following 
pages  (whilst  as  yet  we  incur  no  risk 
of  collision  with  graver  authorities) 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
that  common  -  sense  view  of  the  al- 
terations— we  can  hardly  call  them 
changes — really  required  in  order  ts 
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^lace  a  college  education  on  a  eonnder, 
broader,  and  simpler  basis.  The  Ques- 
tions about  close  or  open  fellowships, 
and  constitutional  government,  we 
leave  in  other  bands.  Important  as 
they  are,  they  are  not  the  questions 
in  which  the  non- academical  public  is 
most  deeply  interests.  The  immense 
majority  of  those  who  enter  college 
are  never  candidates  for  fellowships, 
and  concern  themselves  but  little — 
except  occasionally,  on  a  political  or 
ecclesiastical  Question,  when  they  had 
better  stay  at  home — with  either  Con- 
gregation or  Convocation.  But  whe- 
ther their  education  shall  be  unne- 
cessarily expensive  or  unnecessarily 
long — whether  it  shall  be  left  to  take 
its  chance,  or  be  made  as  ^ood  as 
we  can  make  it — these  are  pomts  on 
which  every  man  thinks,  and  with 
■ome  justice,  that  as  he  has  an  un- 
questioned interest,  so  he  has  the 
right  to  form  an  opinion ;  and  having 
very  probably  something  to  say,  feefi 
** easier"  to  have  said  it  Our  say 
now  shall  be  as  follows. 

First,  whereas  sixteen  terms — ^four 
years— are  required  from  the  student^s 
matriculation  Defore  he  can  be  admit- 
ted to  a  degree,  twelve  only  of  these 
terms  suffice  for  his  actual  residence. 
One  is  statutable  kept  by  the  mere 
act  of  matriculation ;  another  by  ad- 
mission to  the  Bachelor^s  degree; 
two  are  excused  by  dispensation.  So 
that,  whereas  four  years  must  elapse 
between  his  entrance  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  his  obtaining  its  certificate 
of  his  acquirements,  three  are  consi- 
dered sufficient  for  his  education.  In 
many  colleges  a  young  man  is  not 
even  allowea  to  reside  until  his  fourth 
•term ;  he  comes  up  to  Oxford  for  one 
day  to  matriculate,  and  does  not  see 
his  college  again  for  eight  or  nine 
months,  spending  this  intermediate 
tima  usually  at  his  school  or  with  a 
private  tutor.  Meanwhile,  let  him 
not  think  his  college  forgets  him  in 
his  absence.  His  honorary  member- 
ship will  not  deprive  him  of  the  plea- 
sure of  paying  his  **  dues ;"  though 
he  may  not  attend  the  tutors^  lectures, 
he  has  the  comfort  of  finding  that  his 
absence  has  been  no  loss  to  those  gen- 
tlemen—in a  pecuniary  sense,  at  all 
events ;  for  upon  his  first  taking  pos- 
session of  his  rooms,  he  finds  himself 
already  indebted  to  the  colleee  in 
Bome  fifteen  or  sixteen  poan£i  for 


"  Tuition,  and  University  and  Col- 
lege  dues,"  for  those  very  three  termfl 
during  which  the  said  college  has  re- 
fused to  receive  him !  It  is  true  that 
at  some  colleges,  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  it  seems  to  have  struck 
the  authorities  that  there  was  some- 
thing objectionable  in  this  mode  c^ 
proceeding,  and  that  the  charj;^  for 
room-rent  and  tuition,  amounting  to 
the  same  sum  total,  is  now  distri- 
buted in  larger  proportion  over  the 
terms  of  actual  rendeace.  But  at 
every  college  the  first  three  terms  of 
undergraduate  life  are  spent  in  a  sort 
of  quarantine  in  the  country. 

Look  at  the  practical  inconvenience 
of  this  regulation .  In  order  to  insure 
admission  for  his  son  into  the  college 
he  prefers,  a  fkther  has  to  make  up 
his  mind  some  four  years  previously 
— while  he  is  yet  a  boy  at  school,  and 
of  an  age  when  his  future  prospects 
and  profesraon  may  weU  be  uncertain 
— and  get  his  name  put  down  on  the 
PrincipaPs  list.  This  is  in  itself  a 
hardship,  and  must  be  reme<Ued  in  a 
great  degree  before  the  University  can 
become  really  a  place  of  national  edu- 
cation ;  but  so  lon^  as  the  accommo 
dations  of  any  single  college  are 
limited,  and  the  present  strong  feel- 
ing against  quartering  its  members 
in  town  lodgings  prevails^  as  we  trust 
it  ever  will,  this  difficult^r  cannot  be 
helped.  But  why  should  it  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  case  of  circumstances 
suddenly  determining  a  young  man'9 
destination,  that  nearly  a  year  of  no- 
minal membership  should  necessarily 
elapse  before  he  can  commence  his 
course  of  study  even  at  an  inferior 
college.  For  even  if  he  were  received 
there  into  actual  residence  immedi- 
ately on  his  matriculation,  as  would 
now  be  quite  an  exceptional  case,  and 
only  possible  at  three  or  four,  per- 
haps, of  the  Halls,  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  mere  waste  of 
time  so  far  as  his  degree  is  concerned, 
which  will  not  be  granted  to  him  be- 
fore his  sixteenth  term,  although  he 
may  be  examined  and  pass  in  his 
thirteenth.  Surely  this  is  a  mere 
tattered  remnant  of  a  system  which 
has  passed  away — when  all  the  six- 
teen terms  were  probably  kept  by  resi- 
dence— when  the  first  degree  was 
taken  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  was 
only  a  step  in  the  academical  career 
of  the  student,  which  then  extended 
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over  a  neriod  of  aeyen  years  before 
aoTproreeeicmal  education  iathe  "Fa- 
eulfeiea"  wassuppoeed  to  begin.  When 
the  University  found  that,  with  the 
growth  of  books  and  knowledge,  so 
long  an  apprenticeship  to  the  Muses 
was  no  longer  needed,  and  when  pub- 
lic schools — no  longer  "grammai*' 
schools  only — began  to  supply  much 
of  that  preliminary  education  which 
had  hitherto  been  attainable  at  the 
UniTersity  alone,  no  doubt  it  then 
did  wiselv  in  shortening  the  period 
required  for  actual  study,  while  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  the  standard 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  was  thereby 
lowered ;  rather,  as  we  know,  it  has 
risen  with  the  rise  of  knowledge.  But 
of  all  awkward  contrivances,  surely 
that  by  which  the  inconveniences  and 
inanv  of  the  expenses  of  a  long  cur- 
riculum are  retamed,  while  the  reality 
has  vanished,  is  the  most  absurd  and 
indefensible.  The  consequence  is,  not 
merely  that  the  younger  student  is 
thus  compelled  to  be  nominally  a 
member  ot  his  college  three- quarters 
of  a  year  before  he  is  required,  or  even 
allowed,  to  avail  himself  of  its  advan- 
tages ;  and  tbat'a  father  is  compelled 
to  choose  his  son's  college,  and  form 
his  whole  plans  for  his  academical 
education,  on  the  fictitious  scale  of 
four  years  for  three ;  but  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  youn^  man,  from  any  cause, 
wishing  to  avail  himself  of  a  Univer- 
sity education  somewhat  later  in  life 
than  usual,  the  delay  of  a  wholly  use- 
less year  is  interposed  between  his 
entrance  and  his  degree — a  case  of 
constant  recurrence  and  of  no  slight 
inconvenience.  Of  all  reforms,  this 
as  it  is  the  most  feasible,  should  be 
the  first.  We  would  go  farther,  and 
enable  any  man  to  present  himself  for 
examination,  and.  if  found  competent, 
receive  his  first  degree  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  terms  of  actual  residence 
and  study ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  can- 
didates tor  honours,  the  limit  might 
be  extended  (as  it  is  now  in  practice) 
in  the  opposite  direction,  ana  two  ad* 
ditional  terms  be  allowed,  if  wished, 
for  preparation.  Surely  there  is  no 
objection  to  making  our  University 
regulations  somewhat  more  elastic, 
when  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
our  students  are  so  various.  Not  to 
take  into  account  the  immeasurable 
difference  between  one  man  and  an- 


other, in  refl|)eot  of  geoeral  edMkr- 
ship  and  attunments,  at  the  time  of 
matriculati6n,  it  is  notorious  that  some 
men  will  employ  two  years  of  subse- 
quent collegiate  education  to  as  moch 
advantage  as  others  will  gain  firan 
four.  This  truth  is  recognized  in  the 
University  even  now,by  permitting  the 
candidate  to  present  himself  for  exa- 
mination, (though,  absurdly  enooj^ 
not  to  graduate)  as  early  as  his  thir- 
teenth term,  while  he  has  the  optioa 
of  continuing  his  preparation  until  his 
fflxteenth ;  and  in  many  colleges  this 
indulgence  is  still  further  extended  in 
the  case  of  candidates  for  honoars. 
By  a  different,  and  certainly  a  more 
puzzling  application  of  the  principle^ 
the  sons  oi  peers,  and  the  eldest  suns 
of  baronets  and  ^'  knights-bachelors^^ 
are  allowed  to  graduate  at  three  y ears^ 
standing — the  former  even  ^*  wiihin 
less  time,  if  the  Chancellor  pleasesT — 
upon  performing  the  necessary  exer- 
cises. We  trust  we  are  not  wanting 
in  due  respect  to  hereditary  rank ;  bot 
we  presume  that  not  even  a  peer — to 
say  nothing  of  the  knight-bachelor — 
holds  a  patent  enabling  him  to  com- 
press  the  benefits  of  a  University  edo- 
cation  into  a  shorter  space  than  a  com- 
moner. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  every 
posfiible  means  had  been  taken  to 
spread  out  the  actual  material  of  col- 
legiate education  over  as  large  a  sur- 
face as  possible.  Not  content  with 
demanding  four  yt^ars  for  the  work  of 
three,  it  is  ordered  in  the  Universities 
that  the  year  shall  consist  of  barely 
six  months.  Sixweeks  at  Christmas, 
three  at  Easter,  and  four  months  ia 
the  summer — ^notorious  as  the  *-  long 
vacation ''— are  supposed  necessary, 
to  recruit  the  exhausted  energies  of 
tutors  and  pupila  Is  so  much  "  vaca- 
tion" actually  necessary?  Is  the 
actual  drain  on  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties during  term-time  so  unnatural 
and  exhausting  that  one-half  the  year 
must  be  spent  in  recruiting  for  the 
other  ?  If  it  be  so,  a  question  might 
be  apt  to  present  itself^  whether  a 
system  involving  such  demand  upon 
toe  brain  could  be  a  healthy  one  f 
whether  any  anticipated  result  could 
at  all  repay  the  subject  for  so  terrible 
an  apprenticeship  ?  An  intellectual 
discipline  so  strict  as  to  require  four 
successive  months  fallowing  of  iha 
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faoalties  to  enable  them  to  bear  its 
repetition,  would  be  dearly  paid  for 
by  any  amount  of  honours  and  emo- 
luments which  a  University  has  to 
bestow.  But  the  parent  public  has 
little  need  to  alarm  itself  on  this  score. 
It  is  not  the  overwhelming  labours  of 
the  term  which  necessitate  this  large 
allowance  of  rest.  We  anticipate  the 
storm  which  we  shall  raise  m  every 
loyal  heart  in  Oxford,  when  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  long  vacation  is 
not  a  nec^ty  at  all.  We  know  we 
are  attacking  the  very  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  Oxford.  It  b  the  sacred 
spot  on  which  hitherto  no  sacrilegious 
Commissioner  has  dared  to  lay  his 
hand.  Not  one  of  the  hundred  and 
odd  questions  in  the  seven  printed 
papers  referred  to  it.  Two  only  of 
the  witnesses^  ventured  to  breathe  its 
name — one  with  a  timid  suggestion 
that  it  **  might  perhaps  be  expedient 
to  shorten  it— a  week  or  two!"— the 
other  boldlv  advising  its  being  length- 
ened by  about  the  same  amount* 
"  The  summer  residence,*'  says  this 
latter  ^ntleman,  *'  is  an  absolute 
waste  in  every  respect.  It  might  be 
wise  for  the  different  colleges  to 
grant,  in  many  cases,  leave  to  reside 
as  a  privilege,  but  the  majority  might 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  country!'' 
And  this  remarkable  sentiment,  much 
to  be  commended  for  its  honesty  at 
any  rate,  is  espoused  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  speak  in  their  Report  of 
the  '-difficulty  of  carrying  on  the 
studies  of  the  University  during  the 
summer  months,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  travelling  to  its  members 
during  that  season."!  Perish  close  fel- 
lowships, hebdomadal  boards,  proc- 
tors, doctors,  and  beadles— save  us 
our  long  vacation!  What!  grudge 
us  June,  July,  and  August,  for  our 
tour  on  the  Continent — September 
and  part  of  October  for  our  shooting  ? 
From  the  senior  tutor  to  the  smallest 
freshman  that  calls  himself  a  man,  the 
indignation  is  universaL  It  is  reported 
that  the  Commissioners  did  not  hold 
their  sittings  in  Oxford  for  fear  that 
they  might  be  mobbed  by  the  under- 


gratuate  enthusiasm  which  is  always 
ready  for  a  row ;  had  this  been  the 
supposed  drift  of  their  inquiry,  they 
might  not  have  been  safe  even  in 
Downing  Street.  But  seriously,  is 
this  immense  hiatus  of  four  months 
at  (mce  in  the  academical  year  a  vital 
principle  of  collegiate  government  % 
Is  (me-half,  more  or  less,  of  the  three 
beet  years  of  a  young  man's  life  con- 
secrated to  idleness  I  Oxford  itself 
shall  give  us  the  answer.  How  is 
this  '^  long  vacation"  spent  bv  all  her 
most  promising  sons  ?  By  the  same 
strangsly  reversed  arrangement  which 
obtains  throughout — ^too  consistent  to 
be  called  an  anomaly—  as  the  youth 
shirks  his  proper  teachers  in  term 
time,  in  order  to  be  taught,  so  he 
runs  from  the  seat  of  learning  in  vaear 
tiun  in  order  to  work  hard.  Having 
idled  to  his  heart's  content  during 
the  whole  of  the  term,  our  tyro  stops 
the  mouth  of  his  conscience  by  a 
promise  to  read  ^^like  bricks"  in 
the  "  long ;"  for  whioh  purpose  ha 
banishes  himself,  with  three  or  four 
chosen  friends,  in  company  with  a 
private  tutor,  to  some  remote  Welsh 
watering-place,  or  Highland  bothy, 
and  there  does— or  sometimes  does 
not-— the  work  which  is  the  professed 
and  especial  business  of  his  terms  in 
Oxford.  If  he  be  a  candidate  for 
honours,  still  less  is  this  '^  long  vaca^* 
tion"  a  vacation  to  him :  congratulat- 
ing himself  on  his  freedom  from  the 
college  lectures,  which  he  looks  upon, 
justly  or  not,  as  mere  interruptions  to 
his  own  course  of  study,  it  is  now 
that,  under  his  favourite  tutor,  he  is 
to  carrv  out  that  course  in  earnest, 
and  find  the  truths  which  he  has 
sought  in  vain  inter  sylvas  AcaHemi, 
It  certainly  does  seem  to  the  mere 
common- sense  observer,  that  if  the 
student  can  thus  employ  three  or  four 
mcmths  at  a  distance  from  the  Uni- 
versity more  to  his  profit  and  satis- 
faction than  within  it,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  for  him  to  go  through  the 
troublesome  and  expensive  process 
of  spending  a  nominal  three  or  four 
years  there.    It  would  be  more  con- 


*  Evidence,  p.  154.  Mr.  Congreve,  who  gives  this  evidence,  was  a  distinguished 
pupil  of  Dr.  Arnold's  at  Rugby,  and  subsequently  an  aasistant-master  in  the  school. 
We  will  not  lio  him  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  he  found  the  summer  residence 
there  '*  an  absolute  waste." 

t  R'pori^  p.  8^ 
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lenient  to  ran  th«  whole  of  his  aoa- 
demio  life  into  a  long  yaoation ;  one 
•hort  term  at  the  end  would  amply 
fioffioe  for  examination  and  degree 
— ^i^  indeed,  we  might  not  go  a  step  far- 
ther in  aooommodation  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  estahlish  a  migra^ 
tory  hody  or  examiners  to  go  in  cir- 
cuit, and  hold  an  extra-a<»demioal 
gaol  delivery  throughout  the  king^ 
dom:  thus->following  a  suggestion 
already  sanctioned  by  at  least  one 
name  of  repute-— since  men  do  not 
want  to  come  to  Uie  University, 
"  carrying  the  University  to  them.''* 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
indifferent  to  the  charms  of  that  four 
months*  holiday.  Very  pleasant  are 
our  recollections  of  it-— of  sunny  hours 
by  the  Rhine— of  glorious  walks  on 
Scottish  heathei^— of  the  merrythings 
we  did,  and  the  reading  that  we 
alwajrs  meant  to  do.  Very  pleasant 
must  it  he  also  to  weair  tutors,  sick  of 
eternal  Herodotus  and  stiff  white  ties, 
to  laf  by  cap  and  gown^-don,  if  so 
minded,  ^*  wide-awake''  and  shooting- 
jacket,  and  rash  fiir  from  the  sound 
of  those  morning,  noon,  and  evening 
bells,  with  fishiiig>rod  or  note-book 
to  Norway  or  Constantinople— to  talk 
dog- Latin  with  Spanish  monks,  or 
John-Bull  French  in  Paris:  very 
pleasant— but  wrong.  Undoubtedly, 
It  was  much  more  pleasant  to  meet 
young  Mr.  Brown  of  your  own  college 
(Vou  had  no  idea  before  what  a  gen- 
tlemanlike and  intelligent  lad  it  was) 
at  Chamouni,  and  mscuss  scenery 
with  him  over  a  quiet  flask  of  cham- 
pagne—(you  know  you  would  have 
liked  to  smoke  that  cigar  he  offered 
you,  only  dignity  said  "  no  ") — than 
to  listen  to  the  *same  youth  in  your 
lecture-room,  stumbling  word  by  word 
over  the  first  chorus  in  the  Hecuba. 
Undoubtedly,  in  th'S  work-a-day  wcvid 
our  little  duties  are  not  always  agree- 
able. Disporting  one's-self  here  and 
there,  summer  kwx  Bummer,i6  a  much 
more  delightful  thing  than  spending 
the  hot  forenoon  in  study,  or  school, 
or  counting-house,  or  chambers,  or  in 
any  other  form  of  work  whatever. 
But  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  inquir- 
ing, though  the  Commissioners  have 
not  inquired,  by  what  prescription  a 
special  license  to  labour  in  one's  voca- 


tion for  six  monUis  only  out  of  the 
twelve  kas  been  granted  to  the  Uni- 
versitiesl  Talk  of  privileges!  Why! 
here  is  an  immunity  from  half  the 
curse  of  Adam!  What  otiier  pro- 
fessional or  business  man,  from  the 
Prime  Minister  to  a  curate,  enjojs  six 
months'  holidays?  But  the  def^poce 
will  be,  we  are  not  spending  these 
months  in  idleness.  We  are  at  work 
still,  many  of  as,  only  in  a  differeat 
way.  We  are  writing  books ;  we  tre 
studying  the  "sympathies  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;"  we  are  comparing  nrsl 
creeds;  searching  foreign  liDrariee; 
at  the  least,  we  are  refreshing  oar 
minds  ¥nth  the  beauties  of  natore. 
Most  praiseworthy  occupations,  most 
amiable  tastes,  if  tnere  were  no  other 
calb  upon  your  time  and  taleot^ 
But  if  for  these  the  public  edueatioi 
with  which  you  have  been  intrusted 
is  standing  still — if,  meanwhile,  lee- 
tnre-rooms  and  college  halls  are  shot 
against  the  student  for  above  one-half 
the  time  during  which  ^oa  claim  him 
as  your  own — then,  praisewisrthy  and 
amiable  as  they  are,  they  are  not  ia- 
dnlged  without  neglect  of  a  hieher 
vocation.  If  the  year's  corriciuam 
can  be  completed  in  six  months,  why 
take  a  year  to  do  it  inl  if  yoa 
can  teach  all  that  Oxford  proCaases 
to  teach  and  to  require  in  these 
short  bursts  of  eight  or  nine  week? 
each,  do  it,  and  the  world  will  thank 
vou ;  but  spare  us  these  awful  paa^es 
between  the  heats.  If  a  Uaiveisity 
education  needs  only  eighteen  montlu 
of  actual  work,  why  insist  upon  faiiid- 
inr  your  victim  fur  four  years  t 

But  there  is  something  w<M«e  than 
absurdity  involved  in  these  periodical 
migrations.  They  are  a  serioos  peeu- 
niary  evil  to  many  an  nndergratuate 
or  his  friends  it  is  madness,  of 
course,  with  an  examinati<xi  in  pros- 
nect  early  in  October,  to  spend  Junet 
July,  August,  and  September  in  idle- 
ness. It  is  impossime,  says  the  un- 
dergraduate, to  read  at  home,  even 
were  a  competent  tutor  there  attain- 
able, which  is  seldom  the  case.  Here, 
a^in,  we  shall  be  apt  to  join  i 
with  the  young  aspirant,  and  ai 
him  that  steady  and  sucoessful  appli- 
cation depends  far  more  upon  the  will 
than  upon  any  circumstance  <^  place 


*  Vida  Sxwkll's  SuggtMliom  far  the  Externum  of  Iht  Univermig,^  & 
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or  association.  We  beg  leave  to  deny 
the  fiict,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that 
a  man  cannot  read  at  home.  He 
most  be  very  unfortunate  in  his  do- 
mestic relations,  if  there,  at  least,  he 
would  not  meet  with  kind  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy  in  his  work. 
Poor,  indeed,  must  be  the  home  where 
some  arrangements  could  not  be  made, 
and  gladly  made,  to  insure  him  the 
needful  hours  of  uninterrupted  pri- 
-vacy ;  and  poorer  yet  in  all  true  affec- 
tion, if  there  thouehtleas  and  selfish 
gaiety  was  allowed  unnecessarily  to 
tempt  him,  and  the  student  could  find, 
in  those  of  his  own  household,  com- 
panions only  in  dissipation.  If  you 
£nglish  squires  and  rectors,  who 
launch  your  sons  upon  the  sea  of  Uni- 
versitv  life,  took  half  the  pains  and 
thought  about  their  education,— -a 
word,  remember,  which  has  to  do 
with  mind  and  character  as  well  as 
books, — which  you  bestow  upon  your 
Sunday-schools  or  your  short-horns. 
— which  you  would  be  ashamed  to 
leave,  as  you  do  this,  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  others,  because,  forsooth, 
it  is  their  business,  as  if  it  were  not 
ten  times  more  your  own ; — ^if  you 
would  employ  upon  this  subject 
(which  is  really  not  uninteresting)  the 
aame  strong  common  sense  which  you 
caoTj  to  quarter  sessions  and  parish 
meetings--we  ^hould  long  ago  have 
had  a  university  Reform — quiet,  in- 
deed, and  gradual,  but  not  therefore 
less  effectual,  or  less  safe.  Why  is 
home  to  be  the  only  atmosphere  in 
which  study  is  impossible  to  a  young 
man  ?  There  is  something  wrong  here, 
you  may  depend  npon  it.  This  vo- 
luntary transportation  from  his  own 
family  and  neighbourhood  is  not  so 
necessary  an  adjunct  of  reading  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  In  this,  as  in 
other  popular  notions,  undergraduates 
as  well  as  older  men  are  led  by  each 
other.  There  has  sprung  up  a  con- 
yen  tjonal  belief  that  a  tutor  and  a 
reading- party  are  indispensable,  un- 
less the  long  vacation  is  to  be  spent 
in  idleness.  Few  young  men  can  be 
expected  to  possess  the  clear-sighted- 
ness or  the  independence  of  mmd  to 
resist  a  prejudice  which  they  find  so 
well  established;  they  shnnk  from 
the  responsibility  of  directing  their 
own  studies,  and  are  easy  converts  to 
a  system  which  has  in  itself  many 


attractions.  The  reading  party  has 
all  the  charm  of  a  pilgrimage— die 
excitement  of  travel,  and  the  glory  of 
self-denial.  It  is  unnecessary  to  press 
the  argument  that  these  expeditions 
in  search  of  learning  are  not  always 
successful ;  that  many  a  one  returns 
from  them,  if  not  a  sadder,  vet  not  a 
wiser  man ;  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  maxim  holds  good,  *^  Calum,  non 
animum  mutant  i*^  and  he  who  was 
idle  on  the  banks  of  Isis  does  not 
always  become  studious  when  he 
reaches  the  "  Ultima  Thufe''  of  Oban 
or  Beaumaris ;  for  the  failure  or  the 
success  in  every  case  may  be  traced 
rather  to  the  will  and  the  energy,  than 
to  place  or  circumstance.  But  while 
we  will  not  follow  the  example  which 
the  Commission  has  set  us,  in  char^ 
ing  as  defects  in  a  system  its  acci- 
dental results,  against  the  system  it- 
self, to  sons  and  parents,  we  earnestly 
protest.  It  makes  many  a  young  man, 
tor  perhaps  the  two  years  of  his  life 
which  go  most  to  form  his  character, 
almost  a  stranger  in  his  father^s  bouse; 
withdrawing  him  from  all  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  home  when  they  are 
most  valuable,  and  most  re<|mred; 
when  the  world,  God  knows,  is  har- 
dening him  fast  enough ;  marring  the 
only  possible  good  purpose  which 
thei«e  long  pauses  in  collegiate  life 
could  serve — the  forgetting  a  while  the 
pedantry  or  the  ouxcombry  of  the 

foWnsman  amongst  the  scenes  of  boy« 
ood  and  the  '^  old  familiar  faces.J' 
It  adds,  too»  another  of  those  illegi- 
timate items  which  swell  the  miscel- 
laneous sum-iotal  of  so-called  ^'  Uni- 
versity" expenses ;  ofUn  the  heaviest 
items  of  all.  Forty  guineas  is  no  on-, 
usual  sum  to  pay  to  the  tutor  alone, 
if  the  pupil  be  a  candidate  for  high 
honours;  and  when  travelling  ex- 
penses, lodging  and  board  for  three 
months — a  common  duration  for  a 
reading  party — come  to  be  added,  the 
cost  of  such  an  excursion,  where  the 
party  carry  with  them  their  cdlege 
tastes  and  habits,  is  not  too  highly 
stated  at  £70  or  £80 ;  as  much  as  an 
undergraduate's  necessary  expenses — 
f.  «.,  board,  room-rent,  &c. — ^at  some 
colleges,  would  amount  to  in  the 
whole  academical  year.  And  to  such 
an  extent  is  this  passion  for  reading 
with  private  tutors  extending,  there 
being  now  three  public  examinations 
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to  prepare  for,  insCdftd  of  two,  that 
even  the  Christian  yacati6n,  hitherto 
almost  sacred,  is  beginning  to  be  en* 
oroached  upon  for  this  purpose^-of 
course,  involTing  additional  expense. 
It  is  to  be  fear^  that  the  intermedi- 
ate examination,  intended  as  a  check 
upon  idleness,  and  an  additional  spur 
to  self*exertion,  is  in  practice  only 
giving  additional  employment,  and 
consequently,  additional  pay,  to  this 
most  painstaking  and  deserving,  but 
most  mischievous,  class  of  instructors. 
The  long  vacation,  then,  is  to  the 
undergraduate  either  a  source  of  ir- 
regular and  unnecessary  expenditure 
or  of  innervating  idleness.  Spend 
it  in  his  own  college  he  may  not  if 
he  would;  for  the  Report  itself  admits 
that  "  even  members"  (by  which  we 
must  understand  undergraduate  mem 
bers)  "  on  the  foundation  have  now 
as  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  their  colleges  as  in 
former  times  they  would  have  had  in 
obtaining  a  dispensation  for  absence.'^ 
To  employ  it  in  a  rational  system  of 
reading  at  home,  is  what  they  say 
they  find  impossible.  Perhaps  those 
spend  it  not  least  profitably,  or  least 
pleasantly,  who  take  the  opportunity 
of  going  abroad  with  their  own  fami- 
lies. How  the  tutors  employ  it,  we 
have  already  hinted ;  probably  more 
than  half  of  them  are  absent  from 
England  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
And  the  strong  ground  of  defence  for 
this  extended  holiday  is,  the  facilities 
thus  afforded  to  all  parties  for  foreign 
travel, — an  argument  which  might 
have  had  some  weight  twenty  years 
back, when  railways  were  npt,  ana  tra- 
velling at  the  best  was  slow ;  but  now, 
with  Ijondon  to  Paris  in  twelve  hours, 
London  to  Constantinople  in  three 
weeks,  the  plea  holds  good  no  longer. 
The  traveller  may  go  as  far  and  see 
as  much  now  in  two  months,  as  he 
could  in  four  when  thf^re  was  no  steam 
to  carry  him.  The  iron  road,  which 
almost  annihilates  distance,  should 
also  prove  an  economist  of  time ;  in 
those  lively  days,  when  we  bowl  at  a 
pace  that  would  have  frightened  our 
ancestors  from  their  wickets,'  and  gain 


two  minates  out  of  nine  in  the  bosi- 
race  from  lifiey,  a  man  <»no<it  bs 
allowed  to  take  his  own  time  crea 
over  his  amusements.  If  we  wish  lo 
reduce  the  expenses,  and  at  the  am 
time  increase  the  efficiency,  of  Uos- 
versity  education,  we  should  curtail, 
by  8oni#  five  or  six  weeks,  the  Va* 
vacation.  The  expense  of  the  few 
weekly  '*  batter*  bills  incurred  by  the 
additional  college  residence  would  be 
more  than  covered,  we  must  remem- 
ber, by  the  abolition,  already  pro- 
posed,  of  the  fees  for  the  first  three 
terms  of  non-residence ;  and  two 
months,  or  somewhat  more,  of  healthy 
relaxation  amongst  his  own  frieDda 
and  fiimily  in  the  summer,  with  nx 
weeks  at  Christmas,  would  be  of  real 
service  both  to  the  mind  and  bod^  cf 
the  student  who  was  really  working 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  But,  ia 
fiict,  the  University  regalations  do  no* 
appear  to  contemplate  such  extended 
vacations,  which  must  have  been  eoD- 
venient  inventions  of  the  colleg(>!S.  If 
we  consnlt  the  Calendar,  we  shall  find 
that  Hilary  or  Lent  term  embraces 
exactly  twelve  weeks,  whereas  it  is 
usually  kept  by  a  college  readence  cf 
eigkt  only ;  the"  Act*'  a^in,  to  wbick 
the  University  allots  six  weeks,  the 
colleges  stint  to  fAre^;  while  Micha^ 
mas  term,  which  is  nearly  ten,  is  kept 
by  a  residence  of  eigh^.*  So  that,  tfe 
University  having  liberally  allowed 
nineteen  weeks  for  vacation,  the  col- 
leges in  a  body  play  truant  for  nise 
weeks  longer!  We  presume  that  any 
one  single  college  has  at  this  moni«*iit 
the  power,  without  any  (Commis- 
sioner's interference,  to  enforce  upon 
its  members  at  least  complian<»  widi 
the  regulations  of  the  University.  Wt 
throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion  to  ten- 
der consciences.  Any  spontaneoia 
mending  of  what  is  wrong  will  gives 
dignity  to  their  resistance  where  they 
are  right 

The  £a8ter  vacation  might  safely 
be  got  rid  of  altogether,  or  reduced, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Strickland.t  to  a 
mere  few  days'  cessation  of  work  dur- 
ing Pa<«ion  Week.  As  at  present 
arranged,  without  being  any  great 


*  It  is  just  poseible  that  the  shortening  of  the  actual  period  of  residence  may  hart 
been  in  consideration  of  the  poverty  of  a  portion  of  the  students;  if  so,  its  effect  it 
now  quite  contrary  to  the  intention. 

t  Evidence,  p.  99. 
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boon  eyen  in  the  estimation  of  the 
idle  stadent — for  it  is  a  time  of  year 
"Which  is  eenerallj  rated  *'  slow  " — ^it 
has  the  effect,  as  is  well  shown  in  that 
gentleman's  evidence,  of  interrupting 
the  course  of  study,  and  distracting 
the  necessary  interest  and  attention. 
By  thus  reducing  the  working  period 
at  Oxford    into    two  unequal    half- 
years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  model 
adopted  in  this,  as  in  some  other  points, 
is  that  of  the  majority  of  our  public 
schools.      To    some,    probably,   this 
principle  will  in  itself  he  distasteful ; 
It  will  be  said  that  we  are  lowering 
the  dignity  of  the  University.     Surely 
the  charge  is  unfounded )  surely  the 
Uniyersity  may  retain,  or  even  adopt, 
all  that  is  good  and  practically  usetul 
in  the  pubuc-school  system,  adapting 
it  to  its  own  larger  growth,  without 
sacrificing  the  distinctive  character  of 
its  own  tone  and  discipline.  Far  from 
wihhing  to  treat  undergraduates  as 
schoolboys,  we   may  yet  surely  de- 
mand from  the.  adult  student,  as  a 
moral  duty,  the  same  devotion  of  his 
time  and  energies  which  we  exact 
from  the  schoolboy  as  a  task.    We 
could  be  much  more  content  with  even 
a  servile  copy  of  some  existing  insti- 
tution whicQ  doe$  educate,  than  seek 
to  embody  the  visions  of  an  untried 
theory.    There  are  ^public  schools — 
or  were  some  years  ago,  for,  alas ! 
their  sun  seems  Waning — that  showed 
the  people  of  £ngland  what  education 
was,  and  how  to  educate ;  how,  by 
God's  grace  upon  human   teaching, 
might  be  formed  the  Christian,  the 
gentleman,  and  the  scholar.     And 
why  was  it   that    young    men    of 
eighteen,  at  the  head  of  the  head  forms 
ofthose  schools,  preferred,  as  they  did 
oontstantly,  to  remain  another  ^ear 
there,  than  go  up  at  once  to  the  Univer- 
sity 1     Was  there  ever  any  promising 
sebolar  under  Arnold  oi  Rugby,  or 
Butler  of  Shrewsbury — alas,  again, 
that  these  are  names  of  the  past ! — 
who  would  have  left  his  hard  seat  on 
that  ''sixth  form,"  subject  as  tbey 
were  necessarily  to  the  restrictions  of 
sch(X)l  discipline,  and  have  sacrificed 
the  '''catecnetical"  teaching  of  that 
last  half-year  of  school  life,  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  any  University  Professor 
that  ever  lectured,  or  declined  to  lec- 
ture 1    Why  did  they  prefer  to  stay 
there,  resisting  even   the    tempting 


bait  of  increased  liberty,  and  the 
privilege  of  becoming  a  '^  man "  six 
months  sooner,  offered  by  a  removal 
to  the  University?  Because  they 
were  in  earnest  in  their  work,  and  be- 
cause they  knew  and  felt  that  the 
work  in  the  sixth  form  at  school  was 
really  done,  and  had  good  reason  to 
fear  that  at  the  Uniyersity  it  was  not. 
Gentlemen- tutors  and  heads  of  col- 
leges, if  you  are  too  proud  to  look 
beneath  you  for  examples,  yours  is  a 
very  poor  pride  indeed.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  the  best  among  you.  Those 
who  are  at  this  moment  most  sealous 
in  their  own  duties,  are  the  readiest  to 
confess  that  those  duties  are  imper- 
fectly performed,  and  are  seeking — 
s<Hne  of  them,  indeed,  far  in  the 
dreamy  distance,  with  an  earnestness 
which  overshoots  the  mark—  the  reme- 
dies which,  in  truth,  lie  close  at  hand. 
Make  your  work  a  reality,  and  the 
public  will  not  quarrel  ydth  you  about 
names.  You  have  the  game  in  your 
own  hands ;  play  boldly,  and  at  once, 
listen  also,  if  you  be  vrise,  to  the 
words  of  common  sense  and  soberness, 
which  must  have  occasionally  reached 
your  ears  amongst  your  country  friends 
m  this  (forgive  us  if  we  hope  it  may 
be  your  last)  long  vacation.  Remem- 
ber that  lookersHm  sometimes  see 
more  of  the  game  even  than  the  play- 
era  Do  not  wrap  yourselves  up  too 
much  in  your  own  virtues,  ample 
shield  though  they  be,  nor  scorn  the 
friendly  warnings  of  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  though  far  from  your  an- 
cient halls  and  pleasant  groves,  are 
with  you  heart  and  soul ;  nor  meet  us 
with  the  taunt,  "What  vrill  this  bab- 
bler say  %""  Strike,  but  hear  us.  Give 
us  internal   University  reform,   and 

?ou  need  fear  no  enemies  from  without, 
n  the  Commission  you  have  before 
you  a  glorious  example — of  utter 
failure  under  every  circumstance  that 
could  seem  to  presage  a  successful  on- 
slaught. Issued  by  a  hostile  Govern- 
ment—hounded on  by  the  discordant 
cry  of  men  unanimous  only  in  their 
hatred— by  every  disappointed  cox- 
comb whom  the  University  failed  to 
appreciate — by  every  blockhead  who 
remembered  it  only  as  a  scene  of  dis- 
grace, and  every  thoughtless  spend- 
thrift who  made  it  a  scene  of  extra* 
vagance  and  debauchery — by  the  re- 
volutionist against  whose  opinions  it 
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fbrmedthe  strongest  bulwark— lastly, 
and  more  honest  than  all,  by  the  re- 
ligious DisMDter,  whom  it  conscienti- 
oosly  refused  to  admit  to  its  degrees — 
executed  by  men  whose  abilities  are  as 
unquestionable  as  their  prejudices — it 
has  failed.  And  how?  **3fofew«i" — 
by  its  own  accumulated  mass  of  evi- 
dence— smitten  by  its  own  blue-book. 
With  bitter  disappointment  must  the 
eager  enemies  ofOxford  have  studied 
what  they  expected  to  have  found  a 
record  of  squandered  revenues,  CMf 
trusts  abused,  and  youth  corrupted : 
a  catalogue  of  crimes  which  snouki 
have  been  bipiok,  not  blue!  With 
scarcely  less  impatience  must  the  po- 
litical philosopher  have  turned  its 
Edges.  Was  tnis  the  object  of  those 
ot  debates  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament? — this  the  Report  that  was 
to  startle  England?  Really,  trusty 
and  well- beloved,  did  you  sit  all  those 
87  days,  and  hatch  nothing  more  than 
this?  How  the  editors  of  Radical 
newspapers  must  have  grumbled  when 
they  hunted  its  pages  for  some  mor- 
sel of  piauant  scandal,  and  found  only 
those  dull  details  which  every  Oxford 
man  Texcept  the  Commissioners) 
knew  already,  and  few  besides  care 
now  to  know!  Let  Oxford  itself 
produce  what  measure  of  reform  it 
will,  only  we  say  again,  let  it  seem  in 
earnest.  Be  as  conservative  as  you 
please,  onl^r  not  conservative  of  se^. 
You  may  give  us,  if  you  will,  a  mea- 
sure of  reform  far  more  practical,  and, 
therefore,  far  more  satisfactory  to  us 
practical  Englishmen,  than  the  Com- 
mission has  been  able  to  suggest. 
Propose  what  you  will,  it  can  hardly  be 
a  less  instalment  of  real  improvement, 
than  a  scheme  whose  main  idea  is  to 
mend  the  University  morals  by  inun- 
dating it  with  students,  whose  almost 
only  protection  from  vice  is  to  be  their 
presumed  poverty,  and  improve  its 
scholarship  by  professors  who,  if  so 
minded,  need  do  nothing  but  profess. 
The  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
the  establishment  of  private  halls,  to 
be  opened  by  any  properly  attested 
Master  of  Arts,  are  pretty  fairly  stated 
in  the  Report ;  though  evidently  this 
form  of  University  extension  has  not 
found  so  much  favour  in  their  eyes  as 
their  favourite  project  of  allowing 
^^  unattached  ^  students  to  live  in  Ox- 


ford, m  private  ]od«Bga,  under  dot 
superintendence.  How  fiir  this  -"  doa 
superintendence,"  exercised  by  Vvr 
versity  officers  over  a  number  of  ma 
quartered,  under  no  domeettic  rvpos- 
sibilities,  in  various  parts  of  a  hip 
town,  is  likely  to  be  an  effectual  sale- 
guard  against  the  common  excesns 
oi  youth,  may  be  left  to  the  jndgBMni 
of  all  those  who  know  how  coostuiUj 
the  more  domestic  discipline  of  eua 
the  strictest  college  ia  saceasfaBj 
evaded.  But  this  part  of  their  scheme 
has  been  already  ably  examined,  •bA 
found  wanting  *  And  the  Sbsaodated 
Tutors  are  nght  in  firmly  reei^tioi^ 
even  at  the  risk  of  bein^  charged  witk 
illiberality,  any  relaxation  of  ^^re«t 
domestic  superintendence,^^  while  they 
recommend  that,  with  this  vofiw^ 
the  means  of  extending  the  oen^fia 
of  the  Univeruty  should  be  ""as 
various  and  extensive  as  possible."  t 
And  here,  again,  the  ocnninon  seoae 
of  the  public  will  unhesitatinglyagree 
with  the  Tutors'  practical  ezperienee 
rather  than  the  CommiaaioaeTs'theoiy. 
We  believe  that  no  wise  parent  will 
plunge  a  son  into  the  perils  of  Oxfindt 
advisedly  withdrawing  him  from  even 
that  slight  amount  of  quaA-parental 
support  and  guidance  and  wholesDaie 
restraint  which  is  even  now  afinded 
him,  and  will  be  afforded  him,  «e 
trust  and  believe,  yet  more  and  more^ 
in  these  days,  bv  his  college  tutw. 
It  seems  indeea  somewhat  ccnci»- 
dictory,  that,  with  this  aeeminediae- 
eard  of  such  rekttiotta,  the  Repot 
snould  quote  as  one  of  the  advantages 
of  private  halls,  increased  domee^ie 
superintendence  and  society.  That 
these  would  indeed  be  inestinabfe 
advantages  to  many  a  yoang  man— 
that  their  want  is  not  only  lamented  by 
parents,  but  confessed  by  ^oung  men 
themselves — ^will  be  admitted  bodi 
in  and  out  of  the  University.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  Oxford,  that 
a  young  man  has  no  chance  of  epeod- 
ing  his  evenines  in  any  society  except 
that  of  his  fellow-students.  They 
may  not  always  harm  him,  but  they 
rarely  soften  or  humanise  him.  He 
never  finds  among  them  the  pure 
tastes  and  gentle  tones  which  won 
upon  him  in  his  mother  and  hk 
sisters.  There  is  a  sanctoary  in 
every  English  home,  be  it  a  palace  cr 


*  Quarterly  Revieuff  No.  clxxxv. 
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a  ticarage,  where  the  ruder  nature  of 
man  or  boy  is  held  in  check  by  an 
unconscious  chivaby.  There  is  a  pre- 
sence there,  into  which  not  only  would 
the  shadow  of  impurity  fear  to  enter, 
but  in  which  slane  will  no  longer  pass 
for  wit,  or  noise  mr  merriment.  And 
although  there  may  be  many  an  un- 
happy spirit  to  whom  relief  from  this 
presence  is  an  emancipation,  there 
are  also  many  —  we  firmly  belieye 
more — who  feel,  when  it  is  no  longer 
accessible,  a  light  withdrawn  from 
them  which  they  needed  in  oider  to 
walk  securely.  Let  any  one  who 
knows  Oxford  remember  the  eager- 
ness with  which  an  undergraduato 
catches  at  an  inyitation  to  join  any 
family  circle,  in  or  about  Oxford, 
where  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
known ;  how  he  will  walk  miles  to  eat 
a  worse-dressed  dinner  than  he  might 
at  down  to  in  his  college-hall,  hoyer 
patiently  behind  a  piano  to  listen  to 
execrable  attempts  at  music,  stand 
patiently  for  hours  at  a  ball  where  he 
has  no  chance  of  a  partner,  lionise 
proudly  the  fattest  dowager  about  the 
High  IStreet,  careless  of  the  jokes  of 
his  acquaintance  (he  knows  they  are 
only  enyy  in  disguise),  and  eyen  ox- 
tract  pleasure  from  that  most  barren 
of  occupations,  a  morning  calL  You 
may  laugh  at  him  if  you  will :  it  would 
be  almost  wiser  to  cry.  Vou  may 
use,  if  you  wiU,  the  coarse  phrase 
which  some  of  his  companions  will 
surely  use,  and  say,  the  boy  will  run 
anywhere  after  a  petticoat :  you  are 
only  doing  what  the  world  does  every 
day,  with  terrible  success — laughing 
down,  and  forcing  into  silence,  iJl  the 
purer  and  better  feelings,  when  they 
stammer  out  an  uncouth  language, 
and  put  on  an  awkward  gait.  You 
have  lead  Don  Quixoto,  and  saw  in 
it  nothing  beyond  a  farce.  Yet  this . 
boyish  craving  for  some  society  beyond 
that  of  those  of  his  own  age  and  sex 
is  not  wholly  or  mainly  an  animal  in- 
stinct or  an  affectation  of  gallantry  ; 
it  is  the  expression,  ludicrously  ear- 
nest, of  a  longing  of  which  he  may  be 
himself  hard^conscious,forsomething 
which  the  college  walls  never  afford 
him — the  associations  of  a  home.  For 
want  of  these,  many  a  lad  of  amiable 
but  undecided  character,  with  prin- 
ciples unformed,  unaccustomed  and 
diidnclined  to  solitude,  and  perha^ 
incapable  of  severe  study,  spends  his 


yaoant  hoQm  in  dissipation  as  a  re- 
fund from  ennui:  the  leisure  which 
unaer  home  influences  might  at  least 
have  been  spent  innocently,  may  here 
too  probably  be  tempted  into  vice. 

That  a  University,  from  its  yery 
nature,  can  never  adequately  meet 
t|iiB  want,  we  are  well  aware ;  yet  in 
the  private  halls  we  might  reasonably 
expect  somewhat  more  of  the  home 
character.  The  limited  number  of 
their  inmates  would  necessarily  lead 
to  a  closer  personal  relation  between 
tutor  and  pupil.  There  would  be 
an  inducement  for  married  tutors  to 
settle  in  Oxford,  and  there  form 
round  them  small  parties  of  under- 
graduates, who  would  be  regarded, 
more  or  less,  as  members  of  a  familjf, 
where,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  his  evi- 
dence weU  observes,  "  the  discipline 
would  be  more  effective  because  more 
kindly ;  and  there  would  also  be  the 
resources  of  amiable  society  in  vacant 
hours."  We  know  the  difficulties 
involved  in  thb  suggestion,  and  an- 
ticipate the  objections;  yet  so  con- 
vinced are  we  both  of  its  advantages 
and  its  practicability,  that,  if  for  this 
reason  only,  we  should  ur^e  the 
adoption  of  this  mode  of  University 
extension,  not  indeed  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  but  beyond  all  others.  The 
simnle  fact  that  in  any  well-regulated 
esteolishment  of  the  kind,  the  under- 
graduate would  sometimes  have  a 
orawin^-room  to  go  to,  and  find  there 
somethmg  more  cheerful  than  his  own 
solitary  tea-tray  and  workhouse-look- 
ing rations,  and  less  noisy  and  less 
expensive  than  the  eternal  **  coffee 
and  toast  for  ten,"  would  in  itself  be  a 
reformation.  It  would  be  an  immense 
step  in  the  social  scale  for  some  of  our 
undergraduate  acquaintances  (excel- 
lent fellows  in  their  way)  to  see  them 
in  the  evening  in  a  somewhat  quieter 
coat  and  clean  boots,  and  without  a 
cigar  in  their  mouths.  And  it  would 
be  a  moral  check,  the  yalue  of  which 
we  confess  we  are  apt  to  rate  higher 
than  the  Commissioners,  if,  under  the 
closer  association  and  more  strictly 
domestic  arrangements  which  would 
be  the  necessary  and  important  pro- 
perty of  such  halls,  young  men  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  were  not 
allowed  to  be  absent  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  from  dinner-time  until  mid- 
night, without  being  in  any  way  ac- 
countable for  the  manner  inwhich  they 
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kftye  passed  their  time.  It  may  be  im- 
poastble,  in  colleges  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, either  to  enforce  the  nominal 
regalatioa,  quite  obsolete  in  practice, 
that  eyery  man  shall  be  in  college  by 
nine ;  and  it  may  be  inconsistent  witn 
the  liherty  which  is  supposed  neces- 
sary for  University  mm  to  exact  from 
them  an  account  of  their  movements ; 
though  it  does  appear  to  us  that  even 
large  colleges  might  adopt  some  s^^s- 
tem  of  "passes,"  by  which  the  social 
intercourse  which  it  is  desirable  should 
be  maintained  between  young  men  of 
different  colleges  might  not  be  unne- 
cessarily interrupted,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  might  be  ascertained  readily, 
in  every  case  where  an  undergraduate 
^  knocked  in"  after  hours,  that  he  had 
really  left  (as  seems  always  to  be  libe- 
rally presumed  on  the  part  of  the 
college  authorities),  the  rooms  of  some 
out- college  friend.    It  is  idle  to  say- 
as  is  continually  said,  that  no  sys- 
tem of  checks  can  ever  prevent  the  vi- 
ciously-disposed from  finding  or  mak- 
ing opportunities :  when  we  congre- 
gate young  men  together  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  are  conscious 
now    the  very    fact   of  such    asso- 
ciation  multiplies    unavoidably    the 
temptations  to  vice  of  all  kinds,  if  we 
cannot  reform  the  depraved,  at  least 
we  may  protect  the  weak.    Nor  is  it 
any  answer  to  say,  that  Oxford  is  no 
exception  on  this  point ;  that  young 
men  who  are  receiving  their  profes- 
sional education  in  London  have  their 
hours  even  more  at  their  own  dis- 
posal .     1  f,  unhappily,  we  cannot  boast 
of  pure  morals  m  the  University,  at 
least  we  will  not  take  those  of  London 
medical  students  for   our  standard. 
But  if  this  is  a  point  on  which  the 
colleges  fancy  themselves  powerless, 
the  more  gladly  will  such  halls  be 
welcomed  by  many  a  parent,  where, 
as  may  readily  be  e^ted,  without 
any  galling  restrictions,  a  young  man 
shallbe  as  accountable  for  his  even- 
ings as  he  would  be  in  a  well-ordered 
house.     If  there  are  fathers  to  whom 
such  matters  seem   indifferent,  and 
sons  to  whom  such  restraints  would  be 
unbearable — and  there  are  many  of 
both — they  need  not  fear  but  that 
there  will   always    be  colleges  and 
halls  enough  where  ihej  may  have 
their  fill  of  liberty.     But  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  many  a  father  would 


now  send  a  son  up  to  college  s  jar 
earlier,  and   with   advantage  to  bU 
future  prospects,  if  this  very  liberty 
did  not  seem  to  him  a  temptadoD  ud 
a  snare.     Private  halls— new  and  to- 
tally distinct  foundations— woaldla^ 
of  necessity,  nearly  all  the  attractiooi 
of  the  existing  houses.    They  wodM 
haye    neither  name,  nor  memorks. 
nor   associations.     The   yoath  who 
entered  there    most,  as  far  as  bobk 
University    advantages  went,  letTe 
hope    behind.     He    could  bare  no 
cncket-club,no  boat,  no  esffnJt-iMXim 
of  any  kind.    The  meanest  of  the  old 
foundations  would  look  down  npoa 
him  and  his  with  sovereign  oootempt 
The  Botany  Bays  and  axioms  of  ooi 
days  rise  into  aristocracies  in  compa- 
rison.   These  halls  would  be  to  their 
more  legitimate  rivals  whatMrSmithi 
academy  is  to  a  public  school.  To 
be  a  "  Private  Hall  man,"  would  U 
to  be  stared  at  in  a  wine-party  (if  Its 
ever  were  invited),  and  to  be  black- 
balled at  the  Union.  For  these  thiogs, 
for  a  while,  we,  their  advocates,  are 
quite  prepared  :  we  have  no  wish  to 
snirk  that  side  of  the  question.  Thej 
vrill  not,  at  first,  be  filled  with  the  mu 
of  those    fathers  who  value  Qxibid 
chiefly  as  a  passport  to  society.   B&i 
there  are  some  who  will  think  all  thw 
drawbacks  light  in  the  balanoe,if  there 
the  child  of  many  prayers  shall  be 
exposed  to   one  temptation  the  lea, 
or  subjected  to  one  gentle  inflaaice 
more.    And  in  tbis  way  these  fc»& 
could  do  much,  from  the  very  &ct  of 
their  being  new   foundations)  wbieii 
the  old  colleges  could  not  do,  eren  if 
they  would.     They  would  start  cpa 
entirely  new  grounds.     Their  hsTiflg 
BO  antecedents    of   any  kind,  as  in 
some  respects  it  would  place  them  at 
a  dif'advantage,  so  in  others  it  would 
be  of  incalculable  service.    No  rale, 
however  stringent,  could  in  their  ca^ 
be  resisted  as  an  innovation.    Tbey 
who  entered  them,  would  enter  them 
with  a  full  understanding  of  their  eo* 
gagements.    And  so  unacooontabk  is 
Human  nature,  and  in  the  young  espe- 
cially so  close  does  the  good  lie  to  the 
evil,  it  is  quite  possible,  as  all  expe- 
rience teaches,  that  the  very  fact  oifi 
stricter  rule  would  come  to  be  cona- 
dered  a  privilege.    And  it  would  U 
not  only  poor  men,  or  men  of  r<eca- 
liar  religious  views,  who  would  cnocse 
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for  their  sons  such  a  domicfle  in  the 
University ;  they  woald  be  often  men 
of  wealth  and  position,  who  do  not 
cmdge  the  expense,  but  dread  the 
ficonse  of  a  college  life.  In  a  well- 
conducted  private  hall,  the  youthful 
student  might  live  with  as  little  risk 
to  his  moral  character  as  in  his  own 
home  in  London,  or  any  other  large 
town,  where  he  would  meet  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  others  of  his  own 
age.  All  the  wholesome  restrictions — 
not  desemng  to  be  called  restrictions, 
and  not  really  so  considered — ^which 
would  guard  him  there,  might  here 
also  be  adopted,  without  any  approach 
to  a  system  of  espionage  which  would 
aorely  faO,  and  which  no  wise  parent 
even,  however  watchful  of  a  son's 
welfare,  will  ever  adopt.  Instead  of 
waiting,  as  is  now  constantly  the  case, 
until  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  begin  his 
college  life,  seventeen  might  not  be 
considered  too  young;  and  hence, 
with  the  modifications  which  have 
been  suggested  in  the  number  of  terms 
required  for  the  first  degree,  those 
who  were  destined  hereafter  for  lay 
professions  might  graduate  before  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  then  begin  in 
earnest  either  a  professional  appren- 
ticeship, or  the  actual  business  of  life. 
The  expenses  incidental  to  Univer- 
sity residence  would  also  be  consider- 
ably diminished  in  such  halls.  Not 
that  we  join  in  the  popular  cry  which 
charges  the  extravagance  of  Oxford 
undergraduates  upon  Oxford  itself. 
On  this  point  we  fully  agree  with  the 
Report,  which  says  that  **no  light 
portion  of  the  blame  lies  on  parents, 
or  perhaps  (it  might  be  more  justly 
said)  on  the  state  of  public  feeling." 
Whenever  English  society  shall  cease 
to  adopt  as  its  standard  the  habits 
and  the  tastes  of  its  superiors  in 
wealth  and  station, — ^when  to  exceed 
one's  income  for  the  sake  of  "^  keeping 


up  appearances'*  shall  be  repudiated 
as  a  vice  elsewhere, — ^it  will  mdually 
disappear  from  Oxford.  The  onU" 
nary  annual  expenses,  at  a  private 
hall,  would  probably  not  be  less,  they 
would  perhaps  in  some  cases  be  mora, 
than  at  a  well-ordered  college,  where 
they  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about 
£150  per  annum  for  the  three  yean 
of  actual  residence.  But  to  these 
annual  expenses  must  be  added  the 
following  somewhat  heavy  items,  as 
they  may  be  seen  in  the  table  of  ex- 
penses furnished  by  a  careful  econo- 
mist, and  quoted  in  page  34  of  tb» 
Report : — 

Fe«e  for  matricolaUon,      .       .  Jt5  IS  0 

Battels  for  toargraes  terms,      .  37  1*2  6111 

Farniture, 31    8  6 

*Piate,  lineo,  china,  Ac  (aav),    .  10    0  0 

Fees  fur  BJL  degree,  .       .       .  13   7  6 


Babaeqnenl 
famlture, 


£88    0  6 
of  nle  of 

.       .    SI  10  0 

je86  10  e 


Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  fcea 
for  matriculation  and  degree — (which 
ought  to  be  materially  lowered),  and 
when  grace  terms  shall  be  no  more— 
none  of  these  items  would  appear  in 
the  expenses  of  a  private  hall,  where 
the  furniture,  &c.,  would  form  part  of 
the  Principal's  establishment  Nor  m 
it  probable  that  the  studeut  would 
there  be  called  upon,  as  he  is  at  pre- 
sent, to  deposit  upon  his  entrance 
J&30  by  way  of  **  caution-money,"  to  bo 
returned  to  him  upon  his  leaving  his 
college,  after  all  liaHlities  have  been 
discharged.  At  present,  what  with 
caution  -  money,  matriculation  fees, 
valuation  of  his  furniture,  and  those 
grace  terms  to  pay  for,  the  freshman 
at  many  collets  will  find  himself 
called  upon  for  nearly  j&lOOf  before 
he  has  eaten  a  dinner  or  attended  a 
lecture  there.    That  this  is  a  serious 


•  In  the  original,  these  are  included  in  the  ordinary^  expenses. 

f  We  will  borrow  again  the  figures  of  the  CommissionerB*  informant : — 

Caution -money, JB80  0  0 

Matriculation  fees^ •  6  12  0 

Battels  for  three  grace  terms^ 20  7  0 

Furniture^ 81  8  6 

Plate,  linen,  china,  Ac  (say), 10  0  0 

£9t    lr    6 
But  we  have  often  known  £00  paid  for  fumitore,  and  by  moderate  mei^ 
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inconyenience— ibat  it  is  a  cniBhiag 
demand  upon  the  resources  of  many  a 
youDgr  man's  friends,  coming  as  it 
does  simultaneously  with,  and  in  addi- 
tion to,  the  expenses  of  his  last  year 
at  school — ^those  only  will  doubt  who 
know  nothing  of  the  hard  struggle 
made  continuially  to  send  a  son  to 
Oxford.  Again  we  say,  we  do  not 
think  all  collegiate  reform  lies  m  the 
cheapening  a  degree;  but  it  is  mon- 
strous that  our  seats  of  learning 
should  thus  remind  us  rather  of  Cor- 
mth  than  of  Athens — ^that  no  man  may 
even  approach  them  but  at  such  a  cost 
Under  this  head,  then,  would  begin 
the  comparattve  economy  of  a  pri- 
vate hall;  we  may  hope  also  that  in 
the  item  of  private  entertainments 
there  would  be  a  considerable  saving. 
It  would  be  impossible,  and  frivolous 
even  if  it  were  possible,  to  enter  here 
into  details  of  the  probable  internal 
arrangements  of  such  establishments; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  one  expensive 
habit — ^the  dining  at  taverns,  &c.,  in 
and  out  of  Oxford-'Could  and  should 
be  made  wholly  impossible  by  the 
dinner-hour  being  strictly  considered 
as  a  roll-call.  A  lecture  fixed  at  nine 
should  insure  the  ]H'esence  of  all  at 
that  hour  at  the  latest;  nor  is  there 
anything  whatever  in  wholesome  Ox- 
ford society  that  should  nmke  it  any 
hardship,  except  on  some  very  unusum 
occasion,  to  hold  all  ingress  or  egress 
after  that  hour  as  a  grave  breach  of 
^scipline. 

Private  tuition  again,  that  frightful 
source  of  expense,  would  in  such  places 
scarcely  be  thought  of.  In  truth,  the 
tutor  who  opened  a  private  hall  must 
be,  if  he  be  anything,  the  'privai/R 
tutor  of  all  his  pupils.  And  as  we 
have  not  wished  to  pay  him  niggardly, 
so  would  he  not  for  his  own  sake, 
even  if  from  no  higher  motive,  be 
niggard  in  obtaining  due  assistance. 
The  comparatively  small  number  of 
men  who  could  either  be  expected  or 
accommodated  on  the  domestic  prin- 
ciple, would  insure  individual  atten- 
tion to  the  educational  wants  of  each. 
While,  therefore,  there  need  not  be 
that  cheap  traffic  in  education  which 
usually  proves  dear  in  the  end,  there 
would  be  an  indirect  economy  which 
would  be  soon  perceptible. 

One  reply  there  is  to  this  or  any 
other  seheme  of  University  extension, 


made  commonly  by  men  of  pndieal 
experience  as  college  officers,  which  at 
first  seems  plausible  enough.  It  is, 
that  there  is  no  apparent  (kmaod  far 
such  extension;  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  few  favourite  coBeges, 
there  is  no  overwhelming  pressure  for 
admission;  that  the  embryo  mer- 
chants, and'  engineers,  and  Mxtnue^ 
&c.,  whom  some  are  so  anxious  to 
admit  to  the  supposed  benefits  of  an 
academical  education,  are  nngrat^ol 
enough  and  insensiUe  enough  not  to 
appreciate  those  benefits,  that  they 
will  not  come  to  our  labv  charm  we 
never  so  wisely.  It  may  be  true — «9 
are  bound  to  take  it  as  true  on  audi 
respectable  testimony  —  that  there 
seems  no  demand,  on  the  port  of  the 
public  generally,  for  additional  Univer- 
sity acconunodation.  We  even  know 
that  at  some  colleges,  which,  justly  or 
unjustly,  have  aa  indifferent  repute, 
rooms  remain  unoccupied,  term  after 
term.  But  can  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  same  objection  would  have  lain,  hi 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  agunst  the 
building  of  every  one  of  the  ehorcbes 
in  Be£nal  Green — ^nay,  against  the 
opening  of  every  Sunday  and  day 
school  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
simk  in  ignorance  and  hesUhenlam! 
There  were  old  churches  ill  attended, 
even  old  schools  sinking  mto  decay, 
m  many  of  these  places.  There  was 
no  demand,  on  the  part  of  those  for 
whom  these  helps  were  designed,  for 
either  religious  or  secuJar  teaching. 
Their  cry  was  rather,  in  many  eases, 
*^  Let  us  alone !"  We  are  not  sure  but 
that,  in  some  wretched  localities,  the 
missionary  parson  was  hissed,  and  the 
schoolmaster  pelted.  Look  at  the 
ragged  schools.  Some  of  their  first 
scholars  went  there  as  a  joke,— 4dew  out 
the  liglits,  and  bonneted  the  teach^. 
What  we  people  of  England  dgmaML^ 
when  we  raise  our  sweet  voices  volun- 
tarily, is  "  Reform" — and  cheap  gin — 
and  the  Charter;  or  in  the  negative 
key,  "No  Popery"— "No  Church"— 
"No  taxes"  — "No  nothing" — and 
other  impossibilities.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  public  demands  and 
piiblic  needs.  If  the  Health  of  Towns 
Act  had  been  postponed  till  the  in- 
mates of  every  filthy  court ~in  London 
screamed  out  for  it,  they  might  have 
been  decimated  by  the  cholera.  We 
at  least  fully  believe  that  if  the  period 
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for  the  first  degree  was  limited,  and 
new  places  of  education  opened  in 
Oxford,  its  numbers  would  be  very 
materially  increased,  and  that  increase 
would  mainly  come  out  of  an  entirely 
new  class  of  students,  and  not  always, 
as  has  been  said  before,  a  lower  class ; 
whilst  existing  colleges — at  least  all 
those  who  know  how  to  educate— with 
their  magnificent  foundations  and 
time-honoured  associations,  would  still 
present  attractions  to  that  large  and 
influential  class  who  now  resort  to 
them,  which  the  humble  modern  hall 
could  never  hope  to  rival. 

An  additional  argument,  if  any 
were  needed,  in  favour  of  this  mode 
of  extending  the  University— or  at 
any  rate,  an  answer  to  any  possible 
objection  on  the  ground  of  innovation 
— ^lies  in  the  historical  fact,  that  be- 
fore any  one  of  the  existing  Colleges 
were  founded,  "  hospilia  studiosorum^'* 
inns,  halls,  or  hostels,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  mastors  of  arts,  were  tne 
earliest  germ  of  the  present  collegiate 
discipline;  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  anything  more  was  required,  in 
order  to  estsiblish  such  a  hall,  than  a 
graduate  teacher,  and — that  sine  qua 
non  in  all  educational  establishments 
— some  pupils;  and  that  it  was  not 
untQ  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury— quite  a  modem  date  to  the  an- 
tiquarian— ^that  the  present  monopoly 
of  the  colleges  arose.  The  tutors  in 
their  first  Report,  we  observe,  propose 
a  curious  security  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  such  halls — ^that  no  M.A.  shall 
be  entitled  to  open  one,  "unless  he 
shall  have  resided  continuously  in  the 
University  for  one  previous  year."* 
We  conclude  that  these  gentlemen 
did  not  foresee  the  obvious  conse- 
quence— ^that  it  would  limit  the  privi- 
lege almost  exclusively  to  those  who 
hm.  been,  for  that  previous  year, 
public  or  private  tutors  within  the 
University,  or  fellows  of  Colleges. 
If  they  did  mean  this,  it  would 
have  looked  better  to  have  said  so 
plainly. 

Let  us  here  shortly  recapitulate  the 
suggestions  which,  taking  the  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  question,  we 
have  in  this  and  a   previous  article 


put  forward.  The  leading  practical 
defects  in  the  present  working  of  the 
University,  considering  it  mainly  as 
a  place  of  education  for  independent 
members  (i.  c.  "commoners,"  not 
"scholars"  on  the  foundation),  seem 
to  be  these : — 

I.  That  the  regular  college  tuition 
is  inefficient,  and  that  the  real  work 
is  done  by  private  tutors,  at  a  con- 
siderable additional  expense^  to  the 
student. 

For  this  the  remedies  would  be— 
1,  That  college  tutors  should  be  cho- 
sen, without  restriction,  from  the  Uni- 
versity at  large ;  2,  That  they  should 
be  better  paid;  3,  That  their  number, 
and,  still  more,  the  number  of  lectures 
given  by  each,  should  be  so  increased 
as  to  provide  for  each  student's  spe- 
cial requirements,  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  fill  up  his  time;  4,  Better 
enforced  attention  and  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  students  themselves; 
6,  The  discouragement — if  necessary, 
ihe  prohibition— of  private  tuition 
altogether. 

TL  That  the  period  required  for 
the  first  degree  is  too  long. 

Remedies :  1,  The  abolition  of  the 
fiction  of  "grace  terms" — ^thus  re- 
quhring  only  twelve  terms,  or  three 
years,  all  of  actual  residence,  from 
matriculation  to  the  B.A.  degree,  with 
the  option  of  graduating  in  the  tenth 
term ;  while,  2,  The  shortening  of  the 
vacations  would  increase  the  actual 
time  spent  in  the  University  course. 

UI.  That  to  obtain' admission  into 
a  desirable  college  now  requires  either 
private  influence,  or  application  made 
some  years  previously — in  some  cases 
both. 

Remedies:  That,  in  addition  to 
the  establishment  of  "  affiliated  halls," 
by  which  such  coUeges  might  increase 
their  accommodation  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, 1,  Other  colleges,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  tutors  from  the  University  at 
large,  should  endeavour  honourably 
to  compete  with  their  more  successful 
rivals;  2,  That  any  Master  of  Arts 
duly  qualified  should  bo  entitled  to 
open  a  hall — thus  introducing  an 
altogether  new  element  of  competi- 
tion, and  offering  to  private  tutors  of 


*  Reports  of  the  Ihttora*  Anoeiaiian,  No.  I,  p.  24.  This  reminda  one  of  a  statute 
passed  a.d.  1413  (of  course  by  Knglishmen]^  providing  that  no  Iruktnan  should 
oe  head  of  a  haU. 
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rapute  a  defined  position  and  higher 
emoluments. 

IV.  That  the  cost  of  a  college 
education  is  exorbitant 

Remedies,  so  far  as  any  can  be  ap- 
plied, have  been  already  suggested — 
1,  By  the  abolition  of  private  tuition 
■a  a  heavy  item  of  illegitimate  ex- 
pense ;  2,  By  the  opportunity  aflforded, 
m  private  halls,  of  additional  chocks 
upon  extravagance. 

We  have  felt  strongly,  in  discuss- 
mg  these  questions,  the  importance 
of  one  consideration  which  some  eager 
reformers  seem  somewhat  to  have  for- 
gotten— that  the  great  object  of  our 
universities  is  not  to  make  first  class- 
men and  Ireland  scholars ;  their  mighty 
machinery  is  not  to  concentrate  its 
forces  upon  the  turning  out,  at  the 
mte  of  some  half-dozen  per  cent  m 
each  year,  a  few  brilliant  specimens 
of  intellectual  perfection;  their  pur- 
pose is  "  the  due  supply  of  fit  per- 
sons in  Church  and  State;"  to  train, 
■a  they  alone  can  train,  by  every  in- 
flnence  which  theu'  holy  associations 
can  inspire,  and  every  aid  which  mo- 
dern science  offers  the  English  mind, — 
the  mmds  of  those  who,  though  per- 
haps not  first  or  second  class  men, 
are  to  be  our  senators,  our  clergy, 
our  magistrates,  our  landlords — ay, 
and  we  hope  also  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  our  banisters  and 
solicitors,  our  soldiers  and  our  engi- 
neers. 

Possibly  the  remedies  here  briefly 
•oggested  for  the  shortcomings  of 
Oxford  may  seem  too  simple  and 
obvious  to  be  adopted,  and  too  gentle 
to  satisfy  the  cry  tnat  has  been  raised. 


They  require,  it  is  tme,  no  orguift 
changes  in  her  constitution ;  they  pro- 
mise no  confiscation  of  fellowshipi, 
no  violation  of  founders'  wills,  no 
ideal  of  an  academical  republic.  Thej 
are  neither  revolutionary  nor  UUx* 
pian.  They  may,  consequently,  find 
no  favour  with  the  promoters  or  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Commisdon. 
They  presume  only  an  ordinary  amoont 
of  common  sense,  and  an  iotimate 
acquaintance  with  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  material  with  wtuch 
we  have  to  deal — ^the  undergndoate 
mind;  surely  they  need  not,  for  that 
reason,  be  regardod  as  beneath  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Hebdomadal  Boiri 
They  inflict  more  work,  with  compara- 
tively little  extra  pay,  on  tnion; 
they  strike  at  the  root  of  a  large  and 
important  source  of  emolument  (pri- 
vate tuition) ;  they  have  much,  tlKi«- 
fore,  to  make  them  unpopular  in  tha 
eyes  of  a  brge  proportion  d  mfla- 
ential  graduates.  Still,  believing  them 
to  possess  a  practical  utility  before 
which  all  such  considerations  mnst 
give  way,  we  shall  not  yet  despair  of 
finding  that,  in  their  main  features, 
we  are  only  anticipating  the  recom- 
mendations of  tho  Univeraity  Com- 
mittee. At  least  they  may  hope  for 
an  audience  amongst  those  whose  in- 
terest In  this  struggle  b  of  a  different 
kind;  who  have  no  theories,  either 
progressive  or  obstructive,  to  main- 
tain ;  no  political  or  other  gmdge  to 
gratify;  whose  judgment  on  theaa 
questions,  while  it  is  something  more 
than  the  cold  calculation  of  a  stranger, 
is  yet  fettered  by  no  Univeraity  ties 
beyond  those  of  grateful  recollection. 
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A    TALE    OF    MODERN    UAGIC. 


There  seems  to  be  a  fataUty  at- 
tached to  the  flower  exhibitions  at 
Chiswick  Gardens.  However  brilliant 
may  bo  the  promise  of  the  morning — 
however  cloudless  may  be  the  sky  at 
mid-day — It  rarely  happens  that  the 
dense  assemblage  of  the  worshippers 
of  Flora  can  make  their  escape  from 
ttie  carriage-thronged  portals  without 
receiving  the  bounties  of  a  thunder- 
plump.  These  f(3tes  are,  in  fact,  re- 
garded by  the  milliners,  manteau- 
makers,  and  haberdashers  of  the  me- 
tropoHs,  as  special  days  set  apart  in 
the  calendar  for  their  encouragement 
and  benefit;  and  indeed  thev  appear 
to  be  honoured  in  a  markecf  manner 
by  the  peculiar  patronage  of  St 
Swithin,  who,  as  all  the  worid  knows, 
followed,  in  his  earlier  years,  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  gardener  at  Winchester. 

Some  of  tlicse  f6tes  are  rather  bril- 
liant, others  are  miraculously  dull. 
In  all  human  probability,  not  one  out 
of  a  thousand  of  the  visitors  has  any 
taste  for  floriculture,  or  possesses  suf- 
ficient botanical  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  approximate  in  pronunciation 
to  the  hideous  names  inscribed  on  the 
zinc  pegs  of  the  flower-pots.  Few, 
from  their  own  personal  acquirement, 
could  venture  confidently  to  distin- 
guish between  an  azalea  and  a  rhodo- 
dendron. But  every  one  likes  flowers 
In  the  abstract;  and  it  certainly  is  a 
great  pleasure  on  a  fine  summer  day 
to  escape  for  an  hour  or  two  from  the 
closeness  of  London  to  turf  and  trees, 
even  though  the  place  of  refuge  is 
scarce  beyond  the  boundary  of  a 
suburb. 

So  thought  not  the  fashionable 
world  on  a  certain  day  in  June  last, 
for  hardly  any  one  of  note  or  celebrity 
appeared  in  the  gardens.  There  was, 
however,  no  lack  of  attendance,  such 
as  it  was ;  and  in  and  round  the  tents 
there  was  such  a  \ioIent  display  of 
gaudy  silks  and  satins  as  almost 
eclipsed  the  flowers.  Cockneydom  was 
loose  for  the  day,  and  shone  with 
exceeding  brightness.  •  Very  large 
women  in  very  small  bonnets  strode 
confidently  along,  under  the  convoy 


of  wheyfaced  cavaliers,  pitching  their 
remarks  and  criticisms  in  that  dia- 
trcssincr  key,  which  Shakespeare  cer- 
tainly did  not  refer  to  when  he  com- 
mended the  gentleness  of  woman'a 
voice.  Habit,  however,  is  second 
nature ;  and  if  a  lady  is  in  the  domes- 
tic custom  of  making  herself  hoard 
from  the  garret  to  the  kitchen,  it  ia 
not  easy  for  her,  on  other  occasions, 
to  lapse  into  a  softer  modulation. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  forcible 
transportation  of  benches  for  the  relief 
of  fatigued  parties ;  as  also  the  delay  in 
procuring  ices,  at  three  times  the  legiti- 
mate charge. 

"Hallo,  Tiverton!  Son  of  the 
Muses !  Is  that  you?"  said  a  gentle- 
man, who  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
been  supplicating  in  vain  for  the 
meagre  refreshment  of  a  lemon-water 
ice,  to  a  still  younger  individual,  who 
was  desperately  attempting  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a  waiter.  "What  has 
brought  you  here  to-day?  There  Sa 
hardly  a  face  that  I  know  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  nothing  likely  to  beget  in- 
spiration. Are  you  alone,  or  doing 
duty  to  some  respectable  dowager?" 

"  Help  me,  if  you  can,  like  a  good 
fellow,  to  a  couple  of  ices,"  said  the 
other,  '*  and  111  tell  you  all  about  it  in 
half  an  hour.  In  fact,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you." 

"As  to  helping  you  to  ice,  I  can 
only  refer  you  to  that  respectable 
individual  in  the  dirty  cravat  oppo- 
site, to  whom,  like  another  Werter, 
I  have  been  unavailingly  pouring  mv 
sorrows.  However,  I  shall  try  a  spell. 
I  say,  my  man,  are  you  aware  that  this 
shilling,  which  you  seem  to  despise,  is 
intended  solely  for  yourself?" 

"  Benr  pardon,  sir  I  Didn't  hear  yon 
before  f  Sorry  to  have  kept  you  wait- 
ing, sir  I"  said  the  now  aroused  waiter. 
"THiree  ices,  sir — ^lemon-water?  three 
shillings — all  riglit,  sir  I"  and  he  appro- 
priated his  tip. 

"  Now,  Tiverton,  be  off  with  that 
acidulated  snow ;  and  if  you  can  get  rid 
of  your  penance  within  half  an  hour, 
meet  me  here,  and  I  shall  drive  yoo 
back  to  town.    If  not,  I  shall  do  the 
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sulky  by  myself.  By  Jove,  though," 
he  added,  as  he  followed  his  departing 
friend  with  his  eye,  "  that  is  certainly 
a  very  pretty  pr\  I  I  could  hardly 
blame  Master  mrry  if  he  gave  me  the 
slip  altogether." 

Harry  Tiverton,  however,  contrary 
to  the  anticipation  of  his  friend,  was 
punctual;  and  the  two,  who  were 
»ist  allies,  were  on  their  way  toge- 
ther to  town,  before  the  verge  of  9ie 
thundercloud  appeared. 

"  Nice  drl  that,"  said  Mr.  Augustus 
Reginald  Dunshunner,  for  the  gentle- 
man in  question  bore  no  less  conspicu- 
ous a  name.  ^  Is  it  a  case  of  inten- 
tion or  flirtation,  Harry  ]" 

"I  don't  want  to  beat  about  the 
bush  with  you,  Dunshunner.  It  is 
intention  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
There  are  awful  obstacles  in  the  way ; 
yet  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  my  suit  to 
Marv  Nightshade,  I  shall  be  misera- 
Ue  forever." 

The  experienced  Augustus  sllghly 
coughed. 

*'It's  of  no  use  anticipating  mis- 
eries," said  he.  *^It  strikes  me  that 
you  have  a  capital  foundation.  Inde- 
pendently of  your  legal  prospects 
(which  we  may  as  well  put  out  of 
view  altogether,  since  it  is  clear  that, 
if  you  can't  bully  a  waiter,  you  need 
never  expect  to  browbeat  a  witness), 
you  have  some  seven  hundred  a-year, 
with  expectations;  and  undoubtedly, 
as  times  go,  you  are  valuable  in  the 
matrimonial  market.  For  a  poet,  you 
are  remarkably  well  off;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  few  mammas  regard  seven 
hundred  with  inditference.  I  presume 
that  elderiy  lady  in  the  sky-blue 
figures  in  the  capacity  of  mamma  T 

"Mrs.  Nightshade ]— yes." 

"Hum-r-Ihave  no  doubt  she  is  an 
excellent  person,  but  rather  cadaver- 
ous for  my  taste.  Is  she  the  ob- 
stacle 1" 

"Partly— not  altogether.  But  it's 
a  lonff  story." 

"Never  mind;  I  have  notliing  else 
to  think  of." 

«» Well— the  fact  Ls  that  Mrs.  Night- 
shade is  a  very  peculiar  woman.  She 
is,  I  believe,  dfecidedly  clever ;  but  has 
got  among  such  a  set  of  fanatics  or 
impostors,  that  her  head  is  fairly 
turned.  She  began  a  long  time  ago 
with  mesmerism ;  from  that  she  2^- 
▼anced  to  biology;  then  she  took  to 


table-turning  and  spiritual  rappings* 
until  she  h^  worked  herself  into  Uie 
belief  that  her  mattress  is  staffed  with 
ghosts,  and  that  a  whole  legion  of 
spirits  is  lodged  in  the  drawers  of  the 
side-board." 

"  And  you  reckon  that  an  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  delusion,  do  you? 
Why,  man,  half  the  people  of  London 
are  possessed  with  the  same  idea. 
You  can't  go  into  a  drawing-room 
now,  without  finding  the  tables  whisk- 
ing round  under  the  pressure  of  the 
conjoined  hands!  For  my  own  part,  I 
rather  like  it  than  otherwise.  It  is 
an  excellent  apology  for  a  little  harm- 
less flirtation,  seeing  that  each  fresh 
magnetic  impulse  is  accompanied  \rilh 
a  gentle  squeeze.  I  have  bad  some 
practice,  and  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
rather  an  expert  spmner  of  the  rose- 
wood." 

"Ay — ^but  can  you  make  tabl^ 
talkl" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  could,  if  I  were 
to  apply  my  mind  to  it — that  is,  in 
public;  for  I  trust  my  own  domes4ie 
mahogany  knows  better  than  to  at- 
tempt any  such  impertinence.  From 
what  you  say,  I  presume  Mrs.  Night- 
shade possesses  that  inestimable  gift  T 

"  Don't  she  ?  If  you  were  to  ^lieve 
her  own  account,  the  moment  she 
enters  her  boudoir  the  furniture  be- 
gins to  hop  about,  and  chirp  like  a 
nock  of  chickens !" 

"Yes;  the  old  miracles  revive. 
Probably  her  upholsterer  gets  his 
material  from  the  woods  of  Dodona. 
It  is  amazing  how  tenacious  of  life  is 
the  classical  mythology!  I  presume 
that^  when  she  enters  the  kitchen,  there 
is  a  practical  refutation  of  the  hereti- 
cal doctrine  that  the  mighty  Pan  is 
deadi" 

"Pots,  pans,  and  ketties  leap  in 
simultaneous  clatter.  Ladles  lament, 
and  spits  are  heard  to  mourn !" 

"That last  is  a  fine  line,  Hany — 
keep  it  for  your  next  poem,"  said 
Dunshunner.  "  But  now,  tell  me,  what 
the  deuce  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
young  lady?  Is  she  possessed  witii  a 
similar  mania?  If  so,  my  adnce  to 
you  may  be  condensed  in  a  very  short 
sentence." 

"  So  far  from  that,  she  believes  the 
whole  things  be  a  humbug." 

"And  never  tries  table-turning  on 
her  own  account  V* 
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"Never." 

"Then,  Harry  Tiverton, though  no 
lawyer,  you  are  a  very  lucky  fellow. 
If,  under  the  auspices  of  sudi  a 
mother,  she  can  keep  herself  free  from 
the  prevailiog  idiocy  of  the  age,  you 
tnay  rely  upon  her  sense  and  discre- 
tion. But  1  don't  exactly  as  yet  see 
the  obstacle.  All  stratagems  are  fair 
in  love.  Why  don't  yotb  humour  the 
loathly  lady — I  crave  pardon — ^your 
future  mother-in-law  T 

'*  My  dear  friend,  the  mahogany  has 
pronounced  against  me ;  as  also,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  have  the  sanctified  shades 
of  Tom  Paine  and  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau. These  two  respectable  sprites 
have  recommended,  in  die  most  forcible 
language,  the  union  of  Mary  Nightshade 
wi&  a  certain  Dr.  Reuben  Squills,  *' 

^* Squills]  Who,  in  the  name  of 
Hippocrates,  may  he  beT  said  Dun- 
shunner. 

"Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  wrone 
huu,**  replied  'nverton;  "but  I  hold 
him  to  be  the  most  hypocritkud  cox- 
comb extant.  Nature  intended  him 
for  an  ass,  but  gave  him  so  much  cun- 
ning that  he  is  able  to  conceal  his  U'ue 
diq^cter.  Ho  gives  out  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  secret  of  the  alchemists,  and 
has  discovered  the  aurvm  potabUe. 
He  never  produced  it  though;  there 
was  always  one  step  wanting.  But, 
as  to  pufiing,  Mercurius  Trismegistus 
was  a  perfect  joke  compared  to  him.'' 

"And  Mrs.  Nightshade  believes  in 
his  pretences  ?" 

"  Thoroughly  and  entirely.  I  heard 
him,  not  three  days  ago,  volunteer  to 
present  her  with  a  bottle  of  the  genuine 
Devil's  Elixir,  as  a  cordial  proper  to 
be  taken  before  the  next  siarux,  I 
fun  sorry  to  say  that,  in  matters  of 
faith,  Mrs.  Nightshade  is  not  altogether 
orthodox." 

"I  concluded  as  much  from  your 
account  of  her  occupations,"  said 
Dunshunner.  "  Yoiu*  strong-minded 
woman  usually  follows  the  Dudevant 
model.  Rousseau  is  a  natual  spiritual 
correspondent  for  a  lady  with  such 
unpreasions ;  but  I  must  confess  that 
even  posthumous  communications 
with  such  a  beast  as  Thomas  Paine 
are  the  reverse  of  creditable.  Then 
Squills  is  your  rival  ?" 

"Clearly.  The  mother  favours 
him;  and  if  Mary  marries  without 
her  consent^  she  loses  her  fortune." 


"Whushis 

"  Fifteen  thousand  pounds." 

"Tiverton — you  know  I  have 
always  had  a  regard  for  yon;  hot, 
upon  my  honour,  your  conversation 
to-day  has  raised  you  greatly  in  my 
estimation." 

"Why  so r 

"Because  most'  fellows,  in  your 
situation,  would  have  behaved  ex- 
tremely ill  to  the  girl.  They  would, 
if  they  had  vour  means,  and  were 
imbued  with  the  poetical  temperament, 
have  proposed  an  elopement  at  once ; 
or  otherwise,  which  would  be  equally 
bad,  have  quarrelled  with  the  mother, 
and  made  a  mull  of  it  Your  fine 
practical  sense — ^now  don't  contradict 
me — has  indicated  the  proper  path  of 
duty,  which  is  to  secure  the  lady,  along 
with  the  requisite  amount  of  stock  ia 
the  three-per-cents,  for  the  benefit 
not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the 
possible  coming  generation." 

"  Believe  me,  Dunshunner — ^ 

"I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
say.  It  is  very  amiable,  touching, 
disinterested,  and-  so  forth.  But, 
please  recollect  that  you  have  made 
me  your  confidant,  and  that  my  honour 
is  concerned  in  seeing  that  you  are 
put  in  possession,  not  only  of  the  lady, 
but  of  her  fortune.  If  you  adopt  the 
humble  shepherd  style,  I've  done  with 
you ;  but  if  you  are  ready  to  go  for- 
ward for  the  whole  prize^,  I  don't 
mind  if  I  lend  yon  a  helping  hand." 

"Done!  and  even  should  we  fa3, 
Dunshunner,  it  is  worth  while  makmg 
the  attempt." 

"I  presume  so,  else  why  this  col- 
loquy ?  I  look  upon  the  lady  as  yours 
already — I  exert  myself  simply  m  re- 
spect of  the  funds.  Now  tell  me, 
does  the  old  lady  traffic  with  any  other 
magician  except  Squills  ?"         •  **' '  » • ' 

"O  yes!  There  is  a  certain  Mrs. 
Trapes,  an  American  lady,  who  acts 
as  the  Witch  of  Endor.  It  strikes 
me  very  forcibly  that  she  is  in  confe- 
deracy with  Squills." 

"^fot  at  all  unlikely.  Trapes?  I 
have  a  strong  impression  that  I  have 
heard  that  naofie  before.  There  was, 
at  Saratoga,  two  years  since,  a  con- 
juring kind  of  fellow  who  fabricated 
pancakes  in  hats,  multiplied  pigeons, 
and  made  his  wife  come  through  a 
table  into  a  wicker-basket  He  levant- 
ed one  day  without  paying  his  bills. 
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If  my  memory  serves  me  riebt,  his 
name  wns  Jonathan  J.  Trapes.'' 

•*  Why,  my  dear  friend,  these  are  the 
Teiy  people !  That's  the  name  of  the 
husband." 

^And  a  shambling,  knodc-kneed, 
ill-favoured  Yankee  he  was.  Ay,  in- 
deed! 80  Mrs.  Trapes  has  taken  to 
qnritual  manifestations  t  She  must, 
at  all  events,  by  this  time  have  a  per- 
fect mastery  of  the  tables." 

^  That  t^ble-torntnff  is  a  very  curi- 
ous thing.  Do  Tou  know,  Dunshun- 
ner,  they  say  she  is  regularly  con- 
sulted by  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet  r 

'^Like  enough.  Old  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  and  a  few  more  of  them,  stand 
in  woeful  need  of  such  a  Cassandra. 
Well,  Tiverton,  I  think  I  be^n  to  see 
my  way.  It  will  be  necessary  to  get 
up  a  counter-movement,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  demolish  the  Trapeses. 
That  can  only  be  done  by  the  appa- 
rition of  a  superior  magician.  I  pre- 
sume that,  if  the  spirits  withdraw 
their  certificatas^  in  favour  of  Squills, 
he  will  descend  in  Mrs.  NightBhade's 
estimation  1" 

**  Below  zero!  But  do  yon  really 
think,  Dunshunner,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  table-turning?" 

**Bahl  I  am  amazed  to  hear  you. 
When  can  we  have  a  stance  f* 

**  There  Is  to  be  one  at  Mrs.  Night- 
diade^s  on  Friday  evening." 

** That's  rather  short  notice;  but  I 
think  we  may  manage  it  You  can 
take  me  there,  I  presume  t" 

••Certainly." 

••I  shall  appear  as  a  Cracovian 
Scholasticus." 

••Are  you  serious,  Dunshunner?" 

••Perfectly.  And  now,  as  we  are 
in  town,  I  shall  drop  you  at  your  club, 
and  proceed  to  make  my  arrange- 
ments. Let  me  see  you  to-morrow 
at  breakfast." 

••But,  I  say,  Dunshunner,  you 
have  not  told  me  yet  what  you  mean 
to  do." 

••How  should  I?  I  never  heard  of 
your  affair  until  half  an  hour  ago. 
Do  you  suppose  that  diplomacy 
hatches  eggs  as  rapidly  as  that  ma- 
chine in  Regent  Street?  You  really 
must  have  a  littio  patience,  my  friend, 
until  I  make  my  dispositions.  Trust 
me,  I  shall  lose  no  time.    Good  bye." 

And  Dunshunner  drove  off. 


••  I  don't  know  yery  weH  wliit  to 
make  of  thts,"  mused  Tiverton, »  ht 
ascended  the  steps  towaids  his  dak 
••  What  does  ho  mean  by  a  CrKoria 
Scholasticns?  He  is  a  clever  feDow 
certainly,  but  still  I  have  misgiringB. 
I  wonder,  in  spite  of  myself,  whether 
the  tables  really  turn  or  not!  And, 
then,  these  spirit-rappings!  To  be 
sure,  if  Trapes  Is  a  mountebank,  a 
Dunshunner  says  he  was,  tiiere  miHl 
be  imposition  somewhere — in  fact,  I 
know  the  whole  thin^  is  a  He,  bat  1 
can't  find  it  out  Yes,  by  JoTef 
said  he,  entering  the  k>bby,  ••it  moat 
be  an  infernal  lie  I  I  wish  I  sawthi 
monster  Squills  flattened  by  wm 
locomotive  mangle !" 

••  Ah,  Tiverton  V*  said  one  of  i 
party  of  friends,  who  emerged  from  a 
side-room,  ••you  are  just  in  time. 
We  are  going  up-stiiirs  to  have  a  ahj 
at  table-turning! 

When  the  acute  Dunshunner  rearb- 
ed  his  chambers— for  be  preferred  thit 
independent  metiiod  of  existenee  to 
every  other — he  followed  the  inwri. 
able  example  of  the  eariy  heroes,  bf 
summoning  his  littie  foot-page.  FroB 
what  quarter  he  obtained  that  m^ 
Viza  a  profound  mystery.  Some  k 
his  friends  averred  that  he  had  n- 
lected  him  from  jail ;  others  sopposri 
that  ho  was  an  emanation  from  a  ra^ 
ged  school ;  and  one  or  two  genealo. 
gists  maintained  that  he  was  the  ss- 
perfluous  child  of  a  detective  officer. 
His  baptismal  appellation  was  no- 
known.  Dunshunner  called  him 
Katterfelto,  and  to  that  name  aloot 
he  answered. 

He  was  as  acute  as  a  needle,  asi 
when  off  duty,  as  full  of  tricks  asamos- 
kcy ;  nevertheless,  he  stood  in  thoroogb 
awe  of  his  master,  who  had  educated 
him  for  service  on  precisely  the  saoM 
principles  which  a  gamekeeper  ap- 
plies to  a  pointer.  He  was  broken  to 
to  understand  the  sigmficance  of  th« 
slightest  word,  hint,  or  sign;  aod 
never  allowed  to  exercise  on  atom  of 
his  own  judgment  against  peremptory 
orders.  But,  that  restriction  with- 
drawn, he  was  invaluable  as  a  scoot. 
Put  him  upon  a  scent,  with  a  detinitf 
object,  and  he  almost  never  failed; 
his  powers— combinative,  dedoctiT^ 
and  strategetic — ^wero  such  as  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  the  ^ancter 
of  a  youthful  Fooch^ 
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•*  Katterfelto,"  said  his  master,  when 
he  had  called  the  pa^e  to  his  presence, 
'*do  you  know  anything  about  spirits 
rappings  1" 

^*rve  heerd  on  it,"  said  Eatter- 
felto. 

•*  As  how  ?"  sai.i  Dunshunner. 
"  Gammon !"  replied  the  page. 
"  Very  good.     Have  you  ever  heard 
of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Trapes,  in  Ox- 
ford street?" 

**Yes.  Wife's  a  middy-wum,  as 
they  calls  it.  He  keeps  a  boy,  Joe 
Parkes,  that  finds  out  who  the  com- 
pany is,  and  splits  on  their  friends  as 
has  gone  to  grass.  Then  the  old  un 
brings  up  their  ghostises." 

"So,  you're  acquainted  with  Joe 
Parkes^then?  What  sort  of  lad  is 
he?" 

"  'Cute  enough,  but  can  walk  round 
him  in  five  minutes." 

"  Very  good.  Now,  Katterfelto,  ob- 
serve !  You  throw  yourself  in  the  way 
of  Joe,  and  persuade  him  that  there  is 
a  trap  laid  for  his  master  on  Friday 
evening  next.  Recollect,  Friday ;  and 
if  you  are  pressed,  you  may  say  at 
Nightshade's.  I'll  give  you  a  note  of 
the  names.  Tell  him  there's  a  trick, 
and  that  Dr.  Squills  must  not  be  pre- 
sent    Can  you  manage  that  ?" 

"  I'd  be  wcry  sorry  to  servo  you,  sir, 
if  I  couldn't,"  replied  Katterfelto. 

"That's  enough.  There's  a  crown 
for  you  towards  the  persuading  of  Joe ; 
get  out  of  him  all  you  can.  Next,  find 
out  Dr.  Squills — he  lives  somewhere 
in  Rupert  street ;  let  me  know  who 
his  intimate  friends  are,  when  he  dines, 
and  what  he  usually  does  after  dinner — 
in  fact,  I  want  to  know  how  ho  gene- 
rally spends  his  evening.  If  they  won't 
tell  you,  find  it  out  for  yourself.  Un- 
derstand, Katterfelto,  this  is  no  ordinary 
affair.  My  credit  is  at  stake,"  said 
Dunshunner. 

r    "  Wery  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  replied 
Katterfelto ;  "  I  likes  what  they  calls  a 


"Vanish!"  and  Katterfelto  disap. 
peared. 

"And  now,"  said  Dunshunner,  re- 
suming his  hat  and  gloves — ^  now  for 
a  short  conference  with  my  old  friend, 
the  Wizard  of  the  North." 

If  modem  necromancy  is  not  quite 
so  solemn  and  sublime  as  that  of  the 
middle  ages,  it  is  at  all  events  much 
more  suitable  to  the  nerves  of  the  agi- 


tated spectator.     In  the  old  times,  it 
was  no  joke  to  pay  your  devoirs  to  a 
sorcerer.    In  the  first  place,  there  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  finding  out  his 
abode ;  for  it  was  not  the  fashion  in 
that  barbarous  and  illiterale  period  to 
placard    the  walls  with    posters,  an- 
nouncing to  the  nobility  and  gentry 
that  Messrs.  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Johann 
Faust  &  Co.,  were  in  the  nightly  habit 
of  electrifying  crowded  audiences,  by 
evoking  the  spirits  of  the  dead  after  the 
manner  of  Caspar  in  Der  Freyschuiz — 
"subsequent  to  which  the  celebrated 
Spectre  Huntsman  will  display  his  un- 
paralleled feats  in  ihe  Circus ;  the  whole 
to  conclude  wilh  a  Divertissement  of 
Dancing    Devils."     Such    announce- 
ments, we  say,  were  not  permitted  in 
the  narrow  minded  days  of  antiquity. 
Those  who  desired  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  a  magician  were  compelled 
to  seek  out  his  abode,  as  they  best 
might,  in  some  obscure  lane  or  disre- 
putable quarter  of  the  city ;  and,  if  tra- 
dition is  to  be  believed,  it  was  usually 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  churchyard.     Then 
again,  even  after  the  right  address  had 
been  obtained,  the  too-curious  investi- 
gator ran  no  small  risk  of  being  pounced 
upon  by  some  of  the  familiars  of  the 
Inquisition — gentlemen  whoso  appetite 
for  roast-meat  was  perfectly  unappeas- 
able.    These  dangers  escaped,  and  the 
house  fairiy  entered,  the  visitor  had  to 
endure  the  ordeal  of  dusky  corridors, 
hazy    lamps,    waving    tapestry,    and 
hollow-slamming  doors,  until  he  reach- 
ed the  den  of  the  wizard,  whom   he 
found   gracefully  leaning  on  an  altar 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  skulls.    As 
for  what  followed — the  fumigation — 
the  incantation — the  blue  lights — and 
the  spectral  faces — are  not  these  things 
written   in  the  volumes  dedicated  to 
magic,  and  in  the  tales  founded  thereon 
by  a  thousand  scribblers  of  romance  ? 
Whereas,  in  these  times  of  ours,  mat- 
ters are  far  more  agreeably  managed. 
The  magician,  male  or  female,  adver- 
tises, in  the  morning  papers,  the  terms 
of  admission,  and  the  hours.    Parties 
are  made  u)),  at  short  notice,  for  post- 
prandial communication  with  theur  de- 
parted   friends,  who  are    usually  so 
accommodating  as  to  allow  full  time 
for  the  discussion  of  an  extra  bottle 
of  claret.    The  ghost-seers  drive,  as 
merry  as  grigs,  to  the  rooms  of  the 
necromancer,  wluch   are   plainly  bat 
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comfortably  farniahed.  The  appa^ 
ratuB  is  of  the  simplest  description, 
consistiDf^  merely  of  a  mahogany  ta- 
ble, a  child's  alphabet,  and  a  pencil : 
the  medium  appears — the  company  take 
their  seats'— there  is  a  slight  pause,  and 
then  a  rapping — and  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  you  find  yourself 
enjoying  the  unreserved  confidences  of 
Titus  Gates,  Thistlewood,  Thurtell,  or 
any  other  free-and-easy  spirit  who  may 
take  a  fancy  to  glide  through  the  key- 
hole. Such  is  the  noble  simplicity  of 
modern  magic,  as  practised  in  the  nine- 
teenth centur)'. 

"  Dunshunner,"  said  Tiverton,  as  thoy 
drove  together  to  Mrs.  Nightshade's, 
"I  can't  help  being  a  little  nervous 
about  this.  Are  you  sure  everything 
isriohtr 

"Kight?"  replied  Augustus,  "of 
course  it  is.  Fve  got  the  ticking-case 
sewed  into  my  trousers  below  the  knee, 
and  the  musical-box  in  my  waistband, 
beside  all  manner  of  extraordinary  traps 
in  my  pockets.  What  the  deuce  would 
you  wish  for  more  1  I  have  practised 
this  morning  till  I  can  make  every  limb 
in  my  body  as  resonant  as  a  German 
clock." 

"And you  are  convinced  Mrs.  Night- 
shade won't  find  out — " 

"My  dear  fellow!  if  she  has  not 
found  out  Mr.  Jonathan  J.  Trapes,  I 
flatter  myself  she  will  hardly  find  out 
me.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Harry— if 
you  have  the  least  misgiving,  I'll  go 
back  at  once.  You  know  I  only  took 
up  this  matter  to  aid  you,  and  although 
I  own  I  have  a  month's  mmd  for  the 
fun,  don't  let  that  stand  m  the  way. 
I'm  off  this  moment  if  you  wish  it." 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear  friend,"  re- 
plied Tiverton ;  "  I  depend  on  you  en- 
tirely !    I  only  wanted  to  know — ^" 

"  You  wanted,  in  fact,  to  know  what 
neither  you  nor  any  other  man  can 
know,  the  accidents  of  the  coming 
hourl  Gome,  my  lad — ^I  can  make  al- 
lowance for  your  nervousness  as  mat- 
ters stand,  but  that's  no  reason  for  your 
throwingcold  water  upon  me.  Enough 
— here's  the  house.  We  have  at  least 
half  an  hour  to  spare  before  the 
Trapeses  arrive.  Mind  your  own  cue  ; 
remember  the  verses,  and  trust  impli- 
citly to  my  discretion." 

Mrs.  Nightshade,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  was  a  lady  of  a  spectral  cha^ 
raster.      From    hor   youth    upwards 


she  had  dreamed  dreams  and  sen 
visions ;  and  rumour  went  ao  tar  m 
to  state  that  she  drove  the  departed 
Nightshade,  an  atrabilious  East  In- 
dian, into  a  decline,  by  a  drcomsiao- 
tial  narrative  of  having  met  his  feteb 
or  wraith  taking  an  airing  at  mid-day 
in  Bond  street,  when  the  original  w» 
reposing  at  Brighton.  If  that  wai 
true,  she  certainly  had  the  merit  of 
curing  her  spouse  of  posthumousi  va- 
garies, for  he  never  walked  after- 
wards; and  no  medium,  however 
powerful,  could  wring  from  the  un- 
relenting spirit  one  word  of  comfort 
to  his  relict.  Perhaps  he  was  n<^ 
altogether  sorry  to  be  rid  of  the  con- 
nection ;  for  Mrs.  Nightshade,  though 
decidedly  spiriluelle^  was  not  precise- 
ly the  kind  of  woman  that  most  men 
would  have  fancied  for  a  helpmate. 
Not  that  she  was  bad-tempered  or 
intentionally  disagreeable ;  but  she 
wished  to  pass  for  a  strong'-mlnded 
woman,  a  character  which,  in  this 
prejudiced  world  of  ours,  is  not  re- 
garded with  peculiar  favour.  And  no 
wonder.  When  a  lady  ventures  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  her  domestic  and 
social  duties,  it  is  at  the  imminoil 
risk  of  becoming  ridiculous,  aod  Mrs. 
Nightshade  certainly  spared  no  pains 
to  exhibit  herself  in  that  light  It 
seemed  almost  miraculous  that  she 
had  not  infected  her  daug[hter  with 
her  absurdities;  but  there  are  mme 
minds  so  naturally  pure,  and  so  forti- 
fied by  principle,  as  to  escape  con- 
tagion, and  Mary  Nightshade'^s  vt-ss 
one  of  these.  Besides,  she  liad  but 
lately  returned  to  the  maternal  roof, 
having  resided  for  some  years,  for  the 
purposes  of  her  education,  with  a  re- 
lative, a  very  different  sort  of  persoo 
from  her  strong-minded  but  excitable 
mother. 

Mrs.  Nightshade  was  in  full  foree 
and  high  spirits.  Excitement,  accord- 
ing to  her  creed,  was  the  very  essence 
of  existence ;  and  what  excitement 
can  be  equal  to  that  attendant  upon 
ghostly  or  demoniacal  intercourse! 
Every  orthodox  preparation  Iiad  been 
made  for  the  seance,  HarpsKhoid, 
sofas,  easy-chairs — all  the  proper  para- 
phernalia of  the  drawing-room  were 
removed ;  a  very  common-looking 
table,  apparently  of  deal,  with  scnne 
eight  or  ten  chairs,  constituted  th« 
whole    furniture;    and   a  couple   d 
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arsand  lamps,  purposely  reduced,  shed 
a  dim  light  through  the  apartment 

^^I  am  80  delighted,''  said  Mrs. 
Nightshade,  after  the  preliminary 
courtesies  of  introduction  were  per- 
formed —  "I  am  so  delighted,  Mr. 
Dunshunner,  that  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  join  our  party  this  evening. 
Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Trapes  has  hiul 
a  communication  from  the  ghost  of 
Shelley ;  and  the  deat*  deligiitful  thing 
has  promised  to  attend,  and  repeat 
some  <if  his  posthumous  poetry !  You 
can't  think  how  nice  these  literary  re- 
unions are  !  Last  w^eek  we  had  Horace 
Walpole  up,  and  he  was  so  very  witty 
and  clever!  But  I  forget.  Perhaps 
you  have  never  seen  anything  of 
this  before,  and  may  be  a  little  scep- 
tical r 

"I  should  be  sorry  if  Mrs.  Night- 
sliade  were  to  form  such  a  mean 
opinion  of  my  understanding,"  replied 
Dunshunner  undauntedly.  "  Even 
without  the  advantage  of  personal 
e^cperieDce,  I  should  consider  that 
man  as  culpably  blind,  who,  in  the 
face  of  the  illumination,  however  faint 
it  may  be,  which  has  now  reached 
Britain  from  awakening  America, 
could  question  the  active  existence 
and  co-operation  of  the  unseen  world. 
The  science,  I  can  assure  you,  is  no 
novelty  to  me  ;  indeed  I  have  spent 
some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  in 
studying  it^  under  renowned  profes- 
sors, in  lands  where  the  doctrine  never 
has  been  denied." 

•*  Bless  me !"  cried  Mrs.  Nightshade, 
*'  you  quite  amaze  me,  Mr.  Dunshun- 
ner 1  I  ijpderstood  from  Mrs.  Trapes, 
our  distmguished  medium,  that  the 
science  was  only  discovered  by  the 
Americans  in  1846." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,  if  I 
indulge  in  a  smile  at  so  preposterous 
an  assertion.  I  appeal  to  your  own 
judgment — so  high  and  discerning — 
whether  it  is  credible  that  the  master- 
spirits of  this  terrestrial  globe,  burning, 
SIS  we  know  they  are,  to  communicate 
their  thoughts  to  us,  would  have  de- 
layed for  so  many  thousands  of  years 
so  very  simple  a  manifestation! — or 
that  they  would  have  selected,  as  their 
first  interpreters,  the  members  of  the 
Fish  and  Fox  family?  Believe  me, 
it  is  our  own  insular  arrogance,  and 
the  pride  of  a  false  philosophy,  which 
have  alone  prevented  us  hitherto  from 


drawing  spiritual  inspiration  from  the 
fountains  that  were  never  dry." 

"How  very  odd  that  is!"  cried 
Mrs.  Nightshade.  "Do  you  know, 
Mr.  Dunshunner,  you  quite  upset  my 
ideas !  I  never  thought  of  it  before, 
but  it  does  strike  me,  now  you  men- 
tion it,  as  very  strange  that  tlie  first 
manifestations  should  have  been  made 
in  America.  Do  tell  me,  Mr.  Dun- 
shunner, when  did  you  first  gain  any 
knowledge  of  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions?" 

"I  am  almost  ashamed  to  specify 
the  date,  Mrs.  Nightshade,  since  it 
makes  me  appear  so  old,"  replied  the 
ambrosial  Dunshunner.  "  But  it  is 
now  five-and-tw^enty  years  ago  since 
I  underwent  a  course  of  Rosicrucian 
philosophy  at  the  renowned  Univer- 
sity of  Pultowa,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  diploma  of  B.S.C." 

"B.  S.C.!"  cried  Mrs.  Nightshade, 
whose  curiosity  was  now  excited  be- 
yond all  bounds.  "  What  docs  that 
signify  ?" 

"Bachelor  of  Spiritual  Communi- 
cations," replied  Dunshunner.  "  It 
is  not  a  very  high  grade,  but  I  was 
not  then  an  adept.  However,  follow- 
ing up  my  pursuits,  I  afterwards 
studied  at  Monte-negro,  and  in  Wal- 
lachia,  where  the  prevalence  of  vam- 
pyrism  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  the  lesser 
phenomena.  I  derived  great  advan- 
tage from  a  sojourn  among  the  Copts ; 
and,  after  due  examinatioi^  was  ad- 
mitted, in  the  College  of  Cracow,  to 
the  thirty-third  degi*ee,  the  same 
which  was  granted  to  the  illustrious 
Cagliostro." 

"I  declare  you  take  away  my 
breath!"  said  Mrs.  Nightshade,  more 
and  more  seriously  inclining  towards 
the  accomplished  philosopher.  "And 
so  you,  too,  are  familiar  with  spiritual 
communications  T 

"  I  ought  to  be,"  replied  Dunshun- 
ner; "for  at  Cracow  we  had  Virgil 
up,  and  made  him  finish  the  Eneid. 
It  was,  however,  rather  poor,  as  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  revising.  But, 
so  far  as  my  own  practice  is  conccmad, 
I  rarely  commimicate  except  with 
spirits  of  the  seventh  sphere." 

"  The  seventh  sphere ! — Mrs.  Trapes 
says  that  she  cannot  command  any 
spirits  beyond  the  first !" 

"I  have  no  doubt  she  is  perfectly 
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eorrcet  From  all  I  can  gather  of 
thcBo  American  manifestations,  they 
merely  amount  to  Impism — ^the  first, 
easiest,  and  most  deceptive  form  of 
any.  The  fact  is,  if  you  will -permit 
me  to  explain  myself  so  far,  that  there 
Is  a  hedge  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  world.  In  that  hedo^e 
there  is  both  truth  and  falsity;  but 
more  falsity  than  truth.  It  is  lined, 
in  the  spiritual  interior,  by  tlie  meanest 
abstracted  intellectualities — ^the  scum, 
as  it  were,  of  sublimated  idiosyncrasy 
— ^the  hariequins,  clowns,  and  panta- 
loons of  disembodiment,  who  affect  to 
have  a  kind  of  separate  and  mimetic 
existence.  These  spirits  are,  to  the 
neophyte,  remarkably  troublesome. 
They  have  no  regard  for  truth,  which 
is  not  attained  until  the  thud  stage, 
and  frequently  perplex  us  by  their 
counterfeits.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  a  Bachelor,  evoking  the  shade  of 
Shakespeare  about  a  disputed  read- 
ing, and  I  was  answered  by  a  spirit 
in  his  character.  The  explanation  he 
gave  was  an  exceeding  bad  one — I 
see  it  has  been  recently  adopted  by 
Mr.  Collier — ^but,  when  I  came  tho- 
roughly to  investigate  the  matter,  it 
turned  out  that  my  correspondent  was 
the  spirit  of  young  Ireland,  the  forger," 

**8o  you  don't  think  ♦  that  Mrs. 
Tranes's  spiritual  friends  can  be  de- 
pended on  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Nightshade. 

"  If  thoy  belong  to  the  first  or  se- 
cond sphere,  I  should  say  decidedly 
not,"  replied  Dunshunner.  "  Thoy 
have,  in  that  state,  no  affinity  with 
crystals,  and  cannot,  by  any  possibi- 
lity, make  themselves  visually  appa- 
rent." 

"  And  can  any  spirits  do  so?*  inquired 
Mrs.  Nightshade. 

**I  believe  it  is  in  my  power  to 
satisfy  you  on  that  point  immediate- 
ly," replied  Dunshunner.  "  May  I  use 
the  liberty  of  summoning  my  familiar  ?" 
and  he  applied  a  silver  whistle  to  his 
lips. 

The  door  instantly  opened,  and  the 
apparition  of  Katterfelto  elicited  a 
slight  scream  from  the  ladies.  The 
page  was  tastefully  attired  in  a  close 
suit  of  dark  crimson  faced  with  black, 
which  set  off  his  elvish  figure  and  face 
to  great  advantage,  whilst  a  small  red 
cap  with  a  single  cock's  feather  gave 
him  quite  the  air  of  a  succubus.  He 
tiarried  an  oblong  morocco  case. 


"Master!  I  am  bcnef*  qnoth  Kat- 
terfclto,  in  a  tone  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  juvenile  apparitioB 
in  Macbeth. 

"Good.  My  crystal— disappear f 
Katterfelto  vanished  in  a  summerset 

**  This  ball,  my  dear  madam,"  con- 
tinued Dunshunner,  opening  the  case 
and  displaying  a  translucent  sfdiere, 
"  once  belonged  to  the  renowned  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa.  It  has  many  virtues, 
some  of  which  can  bo  discovered  only 
by  the  patient  adept;  but  even  thp 
uninitiated  eye  can  be  convinced  that 
it  is  the  abode  of  the  aupeiior  intelS- 
gences." 

"Dear  me^  Mr.  Danshnnner,  wfast 
a  man  you  are!"  said  Mrs.  Night 
shade.  "Do  you  know  I  am  poa- 
tively  quite  frightened  for  you  ?  And 
then  that  odd  littie  creature  therp^ 
that  seemed  to  come  up  through  the 
carpet!  Upon  my  %vord,  I  bc^  to 
suspect  that  you  are  a  very  terriUe 
sort  of  person.  But  do  let  me  have  a 
peep  at  the  globe.  I  shall  certainly  die 
if  I  see  a  spirit !" 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world  be  the 
means  of  causing  such  an  irreporabfe 
loss  to  society,"  said  the  polite  Dan- 
shunner.  "But  I  fear  there  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  wishes. 
The  spirits — ^that  is,  those  of  the  higher 
grades — do  not  make  themselves  visi- 
ble to  every  one.  There  are  some  Ktlle 
matters  to  which  they  attach  singular 
importance ;  in  fact,  I  don't  think  there 
has  ever  been  an  instance  of  th&r  ap- 
pearing to  nuirried  persons — ^ 

"  How  absurd  I  and  yet  how  very 
odd,  too !  That  is  exactiy  what  ibt 
Cairo  magician  says." 

"  Precisely.  He  operates  with  a  fev 
drops  of  ink  m  the  palm  of  a  child^s 
hand;  but  the  principle  is  quite  the 
same.  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Nightshade, 
that  neither  yon  nor  I  are  qiuUified  to 
behold  the  spirits." 

"  What — are  you  married,  Mr.  Dun- 
shunner ?"  asked  the  widow  with  con- 
siderable interest 

"  I  left  a  wife  in  the  tents  of  Araby 
the  Biest.  Zorayda — ^but  it  boots  not 
speaking  of  her  now !  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  Miss  Nightshade  wonld  be  kind 
enough  to  take  the  glass,  some  spirit 
would  at  once  become  apparent." 

"  Of  course  she  will !  Mary,  mj 
dear, — come  here  and  look  at  the 
spirita." 
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**0  nuunnm!  I  am  sure  I  shall 
faint  if  I  see  anythin? "* 

•*  Nonsense,  child!  Did  I  fmnt 
when  I  saw  your  father's  ghost  before 
the  poor  dear  man  died  1 " 

"•  And  I  can  assure  Miss  Night- 
shade," observed  Dunshunner,  **that 
the  higher  intelligences  are  far  too 
gentlemanly  in  their  feelings  to  as- 
sume any  shape  that  might  alarm  so 
fair  and  innocent  a  spectator." 

Thus  assured,  Miss  Nightshade, 
who  during  the  previous  colloquy  had 
been  conversing  confidentially  willi 
Tiverton,  took  the  glass,  and  began 
to  gaze  into  it  with  laudable  perse- 
verance. After  a  short  interval  she 
exclaimed — 

"How  very  strange  it  is!  Every- 
tlung  seemed  to  whirl  round  at  first, 
and  now  there  are  distinct  shapes.  I 
see  something  like  a  corridor,  with 
pillars  of  amethyst  and  gold — and 
now  there  is  a  throne,  and  a  figure  on 
it.     How  very  beautiful ! " 

**I  anticipated  as  much,"  remarked 
Dunshunner,  calmly.  '^How  is  the 
figure  clothed?" 

"In  azure;  and  there  is  something 
like  a  lozenge  on  his  breast,  sparkling 
with  jewels." 

"  He  wears  a  crown,  and  carries  a 
sceptre — does  ho  not  ?  " 

"Yes.  O  how  lovely!  but  now  it 
is  beginning  to  fade " 

"I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Night- 
shade," said  Dunshunner,  replacing 
the  ball  in  the  morocco  case;  "your 
destiny  iS'  a  fortunate  one.  It  is  only 
to  the  most  favoured  of  the  children  of 
earth  that  Tulco  deigns  to  appear." 

"Tulco!  O  goodness  gracious — do 
pray  tell  us  who  Tulco  is,  Mr.  Dun- 
shunner!" cried  Mrs.  Nightshade  in 
ecstatic  curiosity. 

"Pardon  me,  madam.  Not  in  the 
presence  of  the  spirit  is  it  permitted 
me  to  expound  that  mystery.  But  I 
hoar  the  company  arriving.  Pray 
oblige  mo  by  saying  nothing  about 
this? 

The  company  was  ushered  in.  There 
were  Mr.  Gibbetts  the  celebrated  un- 
believer, with  a  red  nose,  who  had 
reasoned  himself  out  of  the  conviction 
of  his  own  existence ;  Mrs.  Gibbetts,  a 
lack-a-doisical  woman,  who  was  so 
far  from  a^rreeing  with  her  spouse, 
that  she  behevod  everything  that  was 
told  her;   Mrs.  Horsley  ILitchet,  an 


independent  lady,  who  looked  very 
like  a  demirep;  and  Mr.  Batterson,  a 
young  philosopher  in  spectacles,  who 
was  most  decidedly  a  spoon.  Close 
upon  their  heels  come  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trapes:  the  former  an  impudent, 
double-jointed  Yankee;  the  latter  a 
woman  of  some  personal  pretensions, 
but  with  an  unpleasant  expression  of 
features;  for  the  mouth  was  furtive, 
and  the  eye  indicated  cunning.  All 
the  party  having  been  seated,  Mr. 
Trapes  took  upon  him  the  duty  of 
opening  the  business,  which  he  did  in 
the  following  address,  Delivered  prin- 
cipally through  the  nose : — 

"We  are  hyar  assembled  to-night, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  witness  some 
of  those  extraordinary  phenomenons, 
which  if  our  fathers  had  seen,  I  reckon 
they  would  have  jumped  out  of  their 
shirt-sleeves.  Wonderful  are  the 
powers  of  nature,  whether  understood 
or  not.  There  are  no  limits  to  the 
mind;  for  if  there  were  any,  nobody 
would  be  able  to  think  at  ail.  What 
prevents  me  from  fancying  myself  just 
now  at  Massachusetts?  Nothing. 
And  if  I  fancy  myself  there,  who 
knows  tiiat  I  ain*t  ?  Man  never  dies. 
Spirits  are  always  immortal,  and  they 
come  and  go  where  they  please.  I 
sliould  know  something,  I  ratJior 
guess,  about  spirits  by  this  time. 

"  Well,  not  to  make  a  long  story 
of  it — ^hyar's  a  table.  I  ordered  it  to 
bo  made  for  this  respectable  lady  as 
has  called  us  tos^ether ;  and  what  do  you 
think  it  is  made  of?  It  would  puzzle 
creation  to  beat  it,  I  can  tell  you.  It 
is  made  out  of  nothing  less  tlian  the 
original  Tyburn  tree ! " 

"Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Gibbetts,  look- 
ing interested. 

"How  very  nasty!"  said  Mrs. 
Horsley  Hatchet  to  Dunshunner,  next 
whom  she  had  ensconced  herself. 

"  You  may  easily  reckon  that  wood 
knows  a  thing  or  two,"  continued  Mr. 
Trapes.  "It  has  seen  some  motion 
in  its  dav,  and  is  as  lively  as  a  cheese 
in  the  dog-days.  That's  sympathy. 
I  guess  now,  there  must  have  been 
upwards    of    eight    hundred    crimi- 

"If  I  might  venture  to  take  the 
libertv,  Mrs.  Nightshade,"  interrupted 
Dunshunner,  "  I  would  suggest  to  the 
learned  gentleman  the  propriety  of 
shortening  his  harangue.    The  details. 
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though  interesting,  are  slightly  revolt- 
ing, and  not  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
the  ladies,  as  I  observe  by  their  wan- 
ing colour.  Moreover,  I  may  venture 
to  hint  that,  although  most  ready  to 
contribute  my  mite  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  experiment,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared, nor  nra  I  yet,  to  expend  it 
for  the  gratification  of  listening  to 
this  gentleman's  oratory.  I  therefore 
move  that  we  proceed  at  once  to 
business." 

"  I've  no  objection  to  make  to  that," 
replied  Trapef,  entirely  unabashed. 
**  Business  is  of  course  the  main  thing; 
and  ril  trouble  you  for  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  all  round.  If  you  don't 
care  about  hearing  my  lecture,  that's 
80  much  trouble  saved ;  and  now  that 
the  cash  is  down,  Mrs.  Trapes  will  tell 
you  whenever  there  are  any  spirits  in 
the  room." 

»» What  do  you  think  of  this,  sir  1" 
said  Mrs.  Ilorsley  Hatchet,  ^oUo  voce^ 
to  Dunshunner.  "  I  detest  that  man ; 
and  I  can't  help  thinking  that  there's 
some  trick  going  on.  1  have  been 
feeling  about  for  the  foot  of  the  table." 

"So  I  have  perceived,"  replied 
Augustus,  drily.  "But  we  may  wsiit 
long  enough  for  any  spiritual  manifes- 
tations here,  beyond  what  are  produced 
by  purely  physical  causes.  I  have 
seen  something  of  this  kind  before. 
But  hark !  surely  there  was  a  rap! " 

Undoubtedly  it  was.  A  rap,  clear, 
distinct,  and  free,  as  if  made  on,  or 
within  the  table,  by  a  piece  of  watch- 
spring.  Mrs.  Trapes  began  to  look 
animated. 

"  There's  a  spirit  in  the  room,"  she 
said.  "  I  must  determine  to  whom  it 
will  address  itself;"  and  after  callinpr 
the  roll  without  effect,  the  spirit  speci- 
fied Gibbctts.  That  gentleman  seem- 
ed highly  gratified. 

"I  had  a  kind  of  presentiment  of 
this,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  been  long  ex- 
pecting a  communication.  Hana  us 
the  alphabet  and  the  pencil,  and  I  shall 
see  if  it  is  the  spirit  1  have  hoped  for." 

S.P.I. — So  ran  the  first  letters. 

"  No  doubt  of  it !  It  is  he ! "  cried 
the  entranced  sceptic,  plying  his  pen- 
cil. "How  clear  was  that  tap!  Eh 
— ^what's  this — a  G?"  and  he  went 
on.  "a  P.  I.  G.  O.  T.— Spigot? 
Dammee,  who's  Spigot?  I  never 
knew  anybody  of  that  name.  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  Spinosa ! " 


"Don't  be  annoyed T  said  Mre, 
Trapes,  soothin^y.  **  The  spirits  ai« 
apt  to  be  a  httle  playful  at  first, 
especially  when  there  is  not  a  settkd 
faith.  I  have  seen  that  happen  fifty 
times.  Will  yon  not  try  it  again! 
Perhaps  yonr  friend  will  announce 
himself  now." 

"  Thank  yon  for  nothing,  ma'am,'' 
said  GibbettA,  sulkily.  «*It  would 
take  a  good  deal  to  persuade  me  that 
Spinosa,  since  his  death,  has  become 
a  brewer.  I've  had  quite  enough  of 
it.  Anybody  else,  that  pleases,  nay 
take  the  pencil." 

Hiore  was  another  rap;  this  iaaot 
of  peculiar  tenderness.  Mary  Night- 
shade was  indicated  as  the  party  m- 
terested. 

She  took  the  pencil;  and  tihe 
following  letters  appeared — C.  U. 
P.  I.  D. 

"  By  Jove !  'Tis  Palmerston !"  oried 
Dunshunner. 

"Impossible!"  said  Mrs.  Trapes; 
"Lord  Palmerston  is  still  alive.  It 
must  be  the  ancient  god  of  the  heathsi 
mythology." 

"  Cupid  never  dies ! "  said  Mtsl 
Horsley  Hatchet,  with  a  meaning  look 
to  Dunshunner. 

"How  should  he,"  replied  the  in- 
trepid Augustus,  "  when  we  are  pmi- 
leged  to  behold  such  splendid  incar- 
nations of  his  mother?" 

Mrs.  Horsley  Hatchet  affected  to 
blush. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  ill 
events,  about  the  name  of  the  spirit.* 
said  Mrs.  Trapes.  "  I,  as  the  mcdiam, 
am  bound  to  consider  that ;  and  it  b 
for  Miss  Nightshade  to  put  her  own 
question.  But  it  must  be  done  through 
me.  May  I  assume  the  alphabet,  and 
ask  whom  it  is  that  Cupid  indicates 
as  the  true  physiological  partner  of 
Miss  Nightshade's  existence  ?  " 

"I  beg  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
may  be  done ! "  said  Mary  Nightshade, 
with  considerable  spirit  **!  desire 
that  no  such  liberty  may  be  taken 
with  my  name  under  my  mother's 
roof." 

"What!"  said  Mrs.  Trapes,  «not 
even  though  Cupid  is  waiting?  See, 
now,  how  naturally  the  rap  comes 
when  the  pencil  touches  the  letter  S." 

"This  IS  beyond  endurance!"  in- 
terrupted Tiverton.  "If  you  persst 
in  annoying  Miss  Nightshade  farther, 
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I  shall  use  no  ceremony,  but  tossr 
your  trumpery  alphabet  at  once  into 
Uiefirel" 

**Not  while  I  stand  here  to  pre- 
vent it,"  ssiid  Mr.  Jonathan  J.  Trapes, 
whose  duty  it  was,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, to  act  as  bully.  "Have  you 
no  respect^  young  man,  for  the  spi- 
rits?" 

*•  The  spirits  be ^I  beg  pardon !" 

said  Tiverton.  "If  there  are  any 
here,  I  daresay  my  worst  wish  would 
not  exceed  the  reality.  But  I  pray 
you  to  observe,  sir,  that  you  are  not 
now  in  Yankeeland,  where  you  can 
outracre  propriety  with  impunity." 

"  Hush,  Tiverton  !"  interposed 
Dunshunner.  "  No  doubt,  Mr.  Trapes 
is  quite  aware  that  he  is  not  now  in 
Saratoga,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  his  acquaintance — an  acquain- 
tance unfortunately  shortened  by  the 
unavoidable  circumstances  which  in- 
duced him  to  take  his  departure. 
There,  now — a  word  in  season  works 
wonders.  I  am  sure  that  neither  Mr. 
nor  Mrs.  Trapes  intended  to  give  the 
smallest  offence." 

"  Certainly  not !"  said  the  female 
medium.  "I was  only  impelled  by  the 
spirits." 

"Well,    I'm    darned!"     ejaculated 


the  male  Trapes.  "  Glad  to  meet  you 
again,  sir." 

"The  pleasure  is  mutual,"  replied 
Dunshunner.  "  But  really  we  must 
not  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  even- 
ing. I  fear  the  spirits  may  have  rea- 
son to  complain  of  something  like  dis- 
courtesy on  our  part  Did  you  not 
say,  Mrs.  Nightshade,  that  the  spirit  of 
Shelley  had  promised  to  attend  I" 

"  O  yes !  Ho  gave  a  distinct  prc^- 
mise  to  that  effect  to  Mrs.  Trapes." 

"  Really,  then,"  said  Dunshunner, 
"  I  think  it  would  bo  A'ery  wrong  in 
us  to  keep  bun  waiting.  May  I  ask 
who  is  the  writing  medium  ?" 

"I  am,"  said  Mr.  Jonathan  J. 
Trapes.  "Shelley  is  an  awful  hand 
at  composing,  I  can  tell  you.  No  later 
than  Tuesday  last,  I  copied  off  nine 
hundred  lines  at  a  sitting.  He  jogs 
one's  elbow  like  a  locomotive." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be  more 
merciful  to-night  Is  the  spirit  of 
Shelley  in  the  room,  Mrs.  Trapes? 
Yes  ?  Thank  you.  Now,  Mr.  Trapes, 
please  have  the  kindness  to  act  as 
amanuensis." 

Thus  conjured.  Trapes  sate  down, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  produced 
the  foUowinsT  effusion : — 


"  Is  this  the  spirit  life  ?    I  guess  it  is 
Another  kina  of  life  from  that  I  knew  before. 
I  feel  a  lightness  underspread  my  senses : 
My  being  is  of  odours  all  composed, 
Not  such  as  flowers  in  northern  climates  breathe. 
But  rich  Savannah  waftings  of  the  wild. 
One  flower  there  is  I  love  of  northern  clime — 
Nightshade  !  strong-minded  woman  !  keep  thine  own ! 
Among  the  nothingness  of  reality. 
And  tliorough  obscuration  of  all  fact. 
Be  thou  alive,  acute,  and  undismayed. 
Cherish  the  voice  that,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Breatfies  to  thee  notions  of  infinite  going ! 
I  am  transcendant,  and  that  thou  shalt  be. 
When  from  thine  eyes  the  scales  of  existence  fall. 
And  death  from  life  shall  teach  thee  all  in  all." 


"Most  beautiful  poetry!"  remark- 
ed Mr.  Batterson,  who  now,  for  the 
first  time,  opened  his  mouth.  The 
criticism  was  not  without  its  effect, 
as  some  stanzas  by  Mr.  Batterson 
were  known  to  have  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Illustraled  London 
iVetrs. 

**  Wlmt  do  you  think  of  tiiose  lines, 


Mr.  Dunshunner  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Hor- 
sley  Hatchet. 

"  Simply  that  Shelley,  if  he  is  the 
author  of  them,  deserves  to  be  breech- 
ed in  any  living  academy.  But  really 
this  will  not  do  !  I  hope  I  may,  with 
your  permission,  Mrs.  Nightshade, 
make  one  remark.  Notwithstanding 
the  eulogium  of  the  gentleman  oppo- 
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site,  and  without  preferring  the  smaJl- 
est  chiitn  to  the  character  of  a  critic, 
I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  lines  which  we  have 
just  heard  are  the  production  of  the 
spirit  of  Percy  Byssho  Shelley.  Of 
course,  I  do  not.  suppose  that  there  is 
any  manner  of  collusion.  The  ante- 
cedents of  Mr.  Trapes  (with  which  I 
am  perfectly  familiar)  preclude  any 
idea  of  the  kind.  Still  I  am  tliorough- 
ly  convinced  that  the  lines  which  we 
have  just  heard  were  dictated,  not  by 
the  spirit  of  Shelley,  but  by  that  of 
some  nameless  poetaster,  who  having 
failed,  during  his  lifetime,  in  making 
a  reputation,  has,  in  the  spiritual 
state,  attempted  this  imposture,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  currency  to  his 
doggrel." 

"  It  ain't  difficult  to  call  anything 
doggrel,"  observed  Mr.  Jonathan  J. 
Tra[»es ;  "  but  tlie  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  spirit  of  Shelley  can  produce 
anything  better." 

*'  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to 
try,"  said  Dun&hnnner.  "  There  can, 
of  course,  be  no  objection  to  such  an 
experiment." 

'*  Yes ;  but  whero's  your  medium  ?" 
said  Mr.  Trapes.  "  I  guess  Shelley's 
not  likely  to  make  himself  a  fool 
through  me." 

"  Since  you  put  the  question,"  re- 
plied Dunshunner,  "  it  is  my  duty  to 
mform  you,  timt  I  am  qualified  to  act 
as  a  medium,  not  only  in  the  first  and 
second  gi'ades,  but  up  to  the  seventh. 
You  have,  my  good  Mr.  Trapes,  allow 
mo  to  say,  something  yet  to  learn.  A 
graduate  of  Pultowa,  and  laureated 
adept  of  Cracow,  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  old  Chaldean  science." 

"  Hyar's  a  pretty  go  !  He  denies  it 
to  be  an  American  invention !" 

"  Invention,  Mr.  Trapes,"  said  Dun- 
shunner,  "is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
an  awkward  phrase.  But  you  shall 
judge  for  yourself;  and,  not  to  take 
any  advantage  of  you,  I  shall  adopt  the 
rapping  system,  and  inquire  if  the  real 
^irit  of  Shelley  is  in  the  room." 


"  ril  go  yon  a  dollar  on  tiua!"  eried 
Trapes. 

But  he  was  mistaken ;  for  haitDj 
had  the  words  issued  from  the  lips  of 
Dunshunncr,  before  an  earnest  uvi 
repeated  tapping  sounded  through  tbe 
apartment 

Both  the  Trapeses  looked  junazed, 
and,  in  ftict,  very  uneasy. 

^^  Don't  be  alarmed,  madam,"  said 
Dunshunner  to  Mrs.  Trapes,  who  w* 
gatlierin^  up  her  feet  as  though  she 
luid  trod  on  a  rattlesnake;  ''then 
manilestations  are  entirely  dijcoQocei- 
ed  with  furniture.  We  have  vm&i 
at  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  Shellej 
is  now  in  the  room.  Let  us  now  ii^ 
quire  whether  he  is  ready  to  eoomui- 
nicate." 

As  Dunshunner  spoke  theso  words, 
a  stram  of  unearthly  musw  seemed  to 
permeate  the  apartment  Mr.  Batter- 
son  grew  very  white,  and  requested 
permission  to  retire.  As  he  was  of  do 
use  to  the  other  members  of  the  partf, 
he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  dktates 
of  his  own  sweet  will.  There  wasi 
general  and  profound  sileoce,  whidi 
lasted  until  the  music  died  away. 

^  And  now,"  said  Dun^unner, "  I 
may  as  well  dispose  of  a  mistake  hi» 
which  my  friend  Mr.  Trapes  baa  m- 
wittingly  fallen.  His  doctrine  about 
the  media  is  essentially  erroneooi 
Any  one  may  become  a  medium  in 
compliance  with  the  wi^  of  the  spirit; 
and  I  shall  put  that  matter  to  the 
test  by  requesting  the  late  Mr.  Sbdkj 
to  indicate  his  o\^'n  amanuensis.'* 

The  question  was  put;  and  Two- 
ton  was  selected  by  an  immense  mol* 
tiplicity  of  raps,  he  took  his  pba 
at  the  table,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  supernatural  agency,  began  to  write. 
Trapes,  although  a  hardened  exhilii- 
tor,  showed  evident  signs  of  diattHtt- 
posure;  in  fact,  ho  was  so  overeeme 
that  he  had  to  supplicate  for  a  giasi 
of  brandy  to  sustain  his  sinking  cour- 
age. In  an  incredibly  short  time, 
Tiverton  had  transcribed  the  foliowing 
lines  :— 


To  Makt. 

By  night,  when  spirits  wake, 
My  spirit  wariders  free ; 

The  moonbeam  shines  upon  the  lake^ 
It  lingers  in  the  tree: 
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The  stars  above  are  bright  and^eart 
Each  lustrous  as  an  ans^rs  tear, 
Bat  cold,  uniess,  my  l£iry  dear. 
They  gaze  on  thee— on  thee  I 

i  cannot  tell  my  lo^ire, 

For  spirits  may  not  speak ; 
But  often  in  the  moonlit  grove, 

My  breath  has  fann^  thy  dieek. 
And  often  have  I  felt  thy  heart 
Throb  «ip  vAiki  an  uncoBscious  start, 
As  though  thy  being  formed  a  part 

Of  mine,  so  worn  and  weak  J 

The  rosebud  in  its  leaf. 

It  lies  so  warm  and  fair. 
As  if  decay  nor  withering  grief 

Could  ever  enter  there. 
Mary,  thou  art  that  bud  to  me, 
Por  in  my  heart  Pve  folded  thee. 
And  wintry  frosts  shall  never  see 
The  rose  that  b  my  care ! 


« Shelley  himself!"  cried  Mrs. 
Horsley  iJatchet,  sobbingly. 

<>It  ain*t  so  bad,''  said  Mr.  (Sb- 
betts,  who,  among  his  other  accom- 
plishments, was  a  member  of  an 
Amateur  Musical  Society.  '*I  dare- 
«ay,  if  it  was  well  set,  Hobbs  could 
sing  it  with  some  effect.  At  any  rate, 
it  IS  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
former  trash." 

^  It  is  angelic  T  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Nightshade.  '*  Maiy,  my  dear !  I  won- 
^r  very  much  whether  it  was  meant  as 
a  compliment  to  you !" 

"I  have  no  doubt  I  could  resolve 
tkat  question  by  a  simple  interroga- 
tory," said  Dunahunner.  *^  But  3ie 
&ct  is,  that  we  owe  some  reciprocal 
degree  of  courtesy  to  the  spirits ;  and 
really,  after  the  exceedingly  kind  and 
flattering  attention  we  have  met  with 
this  evening,  it  wonld  be  extremely 
improper  to  detain  the  author  of  Epi- 
psychidion  any  longer.  With  your 
permission,  therefore,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  shall  express  to  him  our 
aincere  acknowledgments  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken,  and  our  thanks 
for  the  high  gratification  which  he  has 
afforded  us." 

**  Now,  would  you  like  to  hear  a  few 
words  from  Jefferson?"  said  TH4>es. 
*'  Or,  if  you  wish  it,  I  can  call  ujp  the 
ghost  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  a  jiffey. 
Ben's  always  ready.  Or,  mayhap, 
yon'd  prefer  a  sentence  or  two  from 
ttdbespieiTer 

vou  Lzxiv.  46 


**  You  are  very  good,  Mr,  Trapes,* 
said  Mrs.  Nightshade ;  '*  but,  after  what 
has  taken  place  to-night^  I  think  wo 
may  close  me  sSanoe.  There  are  re- 
freshments provided  below.  Will  yon 
excuse  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  while 
I  say  a  word  to  Mr.  Dunshunnerl" 

**  Keally,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nightshade," 
said  Mrs.  Horsley  Hatchet  laughinffly« 
**  you  are  very  exig^ante,  I  looked 
upon  the  hero  of  the  evening  as  my 
beau ;  and  you  must  excuse  me  if  1 
hint  that  I  cannot  spare  him  long." 

**  Only  five  minutes,"  said  Mrs. 
Nightshade.  ^Mr.  Dunshunner,"  she 
be&an,  after  the  rest  of  the  company 
had  left  the  room,  ^  what  is  your  true 
opinion  of  these  Trapeses  ?  Do  tdl  me, 
I  implore  you  1" 

"In  perfect  candour  then,  madam, 
they  are  impostors." 

**  Then  how  were  the  rappings  pro- 
duced r 

"  By  mechanism ;  which  you  may 
easily  discover,  if,  by  the  aid  of  a 
carpenter,  you  examine  the  leg  and 
body  of  that  table." 

'^Hiis  is  really  dreadful,  and  quite 
upsets  my  faith.  Mr.  Dunshunner, 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  can  feel  for 
me.  For  tne  last  three  months  these 
people  have  been  attempting  to  pep- 
suade  me  that  the  spirits  Imve  been 
recommending  a  union  between  my 
daughter  and  a  certain  individual  who 
shalT  be  nameless." 

^  Why    nameless,    my   dear    m»- 
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dam?  You  allnde^I  praBimi6,to  Dr. 
Squills." 

"•  Mr.  Dunshunner,  you  are  indeed  a 
coDJuror !" 

"Not  I!  I  daresay  I  might  keep 
up  the  character;  but  the  confidence 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  show 
me,  Mrs.  Nightshade,  renders  that 
impossible.  Like  Prospero,  I  now 
brei^  my  wand  and  bury  my  book." 

**But  the  exhibition  of  to-night — 
80  amazing — so  triumphant  ?" 

"  Was  really  nothing.  I  simply 
wished  to  show  how  easy  it  was  to 
deceive,  if  people  are  ready  to  be  de- 
ceived ;  and  it  was  no  great  exertion  of 
intellect  to  outwit  the  Trapeses." 

"  But  the  magical  sphere — and 
Tulcor 

"  That  was  an  optical  delusion, 
which  I  could  explain  in  two  minutes 
if  it  were  worth  the  while.  In  short, 
Mrs.  Nightbhade,  I  must  confess  my- 
self equally  an  impostor  with  those 
Americans ;  but  my  motive  was  a  very 
different  one." 

"  I  am  absolutely  quite  bewildered  I 
What  could  your  motive  be  ?" 

"Fiiendbhip  towards  a  most  de- 
serving and  exemplary  young  man,  who 
loves  your  daughter  dearly." 

*'  I  begin  to  see  light — ^you  mean  Mr. 
Tiverton  ?" 

"  Precisely.  He  is  an  excellent  fel- 
low, and  worth  a  thousand  Squills." 

"  Did  you  write  those  lines  for  Shel- 
ley r 

"No— on  my  honour,  they  were 
Tiverton's  own." 

"  I  never  thought  he  could  have 
produced  anything  so  good!  But, 
since  we  have  arrived  at  this  len^h, 
we  can  have  no  half-confidences,  Mr. 
Dunshunner.  I  am,  in  some  measure, 
engaged  to  forward  the  suit  of  Dr. 
Squills  to  my  daughter.  He  would 
have  been  here  this  evening  but  for  a 
particular  engagement," 

"May  I  venture  to  ask  the  nature  of 
it  f  said  Dunshunner. 

"Well — ^but  you  must  not  laugh 
at  me.  The  fact  is,  that  Dr.  Squills  ex^ 
euaed  himself  from  coming  here  this 
evening,  on  the  ground  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  mafflietised  by  the  shade 
of  Morrison  the  Hygeist." 

"A  very  suflScient  reason!  Now, 
BItb.  Nightbhade,  if  you  choose,  yon 
may  set  this  matter  to  rest  at  once. 
My  carriage  is  at  the  door.    Go  with 


me  to  the  apartments  of  Dr.  SquiDs, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  aseertaia 
whether  or  not  he  is  under  magnetic 
influence." 

"  You  are  a  strange  man,  Mr.  Dun- 
shunner, and  I  donnt  know  whether 
I  ought  to  trust  myself  with  you; 
but  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  make  tha 
trial.  But  won't  our  friends  below  mba 
usT 

"It  is  a  mere  step,  madam ;  and  the 
occasion  justifies  a  slight  breach  of 
etiquette." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  lodging-honse  of  Dr. 
Squills.  A  strong  odour  of  tobacco 
filled  the  passage,  and  from  the  fifst 
floor  there  was  heard  a  chorus,  an- 
nouncing that  the  performers  dkl  not 
intend  to  visit  their  places  of  indivi- 
dual abode  until  the  morning. 

"This  is  very  shocking!"  said  Mia. 
Nightshade.  "I  am  certain  we  most 
have  made  a  mistake." 

"  None  whatever,  my  dear  madam,'* 
said  Dunshunner;  "we  arc,  in  fact, 
just  in  the  very  nick  of  time."  And 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  apartmenl 

There  were  within  six  jolly  souls — 
at  least  six  souls  that  had  been  joUy, 
for  four  of  them  seemed  nearly  coma- 
tose. The  chairman,  Squills,  was 
attempting  in  vain  to  light  his  pips 
at  the  gas-jet ;  whilst  the  eroopier, 
a  dingy-comploxioned  and  remark- 
ably ugly  man,  was  engaged  in  the 
reconstruction  of  a  diunaged  coik- 
screw. 

"Halloo,  old  fellows!  How  are 
ye?"  cried  Squills,  glaring  vacantly 
at  the  entrants.  "  Come  in,  and  have 
a  noggin !  Petticoats,  by  Jove!  Lord 
help  me,  it's  mother  Nightshade !" 

"  Let  us  receive  her,"  said  the 
croupier,  "in  a  manner  befitting  our 
Society.  She  is  not,  like  the  Somer- 
ville,  mistress  of  those  philosophic 
gifts  which  have  churned  the  stars 
into  that  milky  way,  whereof  the  con- 
stellations are  the  cream.  She  haa 
not,  like  the  Martineau,  descended  in 
the  diving-bell  of  political  economy, 
to  detach  the  zoophytes  of  truth  from 
the  naked  crag  of  their  existence.  She 
has  not^  like  Boadlcea,  Deborah  and 
other  prophetessea " 

"Silence,  fellow!"  saki  the  strong- 
minded  woman ;  "and  yen, Dr.  Squi£, 
explain,  if  you  can,  the  meaning  of 
this  disgusting  orgy.     Is  this   your 
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pretended  appointment  with  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  Morrison  ?  ** 

^  There  she  goes,  like  a  ship  on  fire, 
discharging  re<Siot  guns!'*  muttered 
the  croupier. 

"It  is  rather  a  funny  circumstance !" 
replied  Squills,  attempting  to  look  fa- 
cetious. ^*  The  fact  is,  that  ^e  late 
Morrison,  for  whom  I  had  a  profound 
respect,  was  otherwise  engaged;  and 
one  or  two  frieu'fs  dropped  m  acci- 
dentally for  a  little  literary  conversa- 
tion.   How's  Mary?" 

^  Sir,  you  have  seen  the  last  of 
her.  My  eyes  are  now  fully  opened 
to  your  true  character;  and  I  leave 
you  with  that  contempt  which  you 
deserve." 

**  Madam ! "  said  the  croupier,  mak. 
ing  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rise, 
"ft  is  evident  to  me  that  you  have 
not,  like  Tisiphone  or  Hecate- " 

**  Stand  out  of  my  way,  man  !  and 
do  not  touch  me  at  your  peril ! "  said 
the  irate  Mrs.  Nightshade,  forcing  her 
way  to  the  landing-place.  The  four 
jolly  souls  that  were  comatose  merely 
gave  a  faint  hurrah. 

During  their  transit  to  the  lady's 
house,  Dunshunner  preserved  un- 
broken silence.  Mrs.  Nightshade  was 
too  angry  to  be  hysterical.  But  no 
sooner  had  she  reached  home,  than 
she  said — 


"  Mr.  Dunshunner,  you  will  confer 
a  particular  favour  on  me,  if  you  will 
desire  my  daughter  and  Mr.  Tiverton 
to  speak  with  me  in  the  drawing- 
room.  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of 
again  meetLog  those  American  people.** 

Augustus  readily  obeyed ;  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards  the  trio 
were  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Mary,  my  child ! "  said  the  strong- 
minded  woman,  giving  way  to  the 
impulse  of  naturd  feeling,  "I  fear  I 
have  used  you  ill,  and  made  you  un- 
happy. Forgive  me — I  have  been 
foolish ;  but  I  hope  the  lesson  of  to- 
night will  make  me  wiser  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Tiverton — have  you  any- 
thmgtosay?" 

"Much,  dearest  Mrs.  Nightshade! 
your  daughter " 

"Will  probably  have  no  objection 
to  unite  her  destiny  with  yours!  I 
am  ^lad  of  it,  and  you  have  my 
blessing,  provided  you  have  her  con- 
sent." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  observed  Dun- 
shunner, "  that,  in  the  absence  of  pre- 
vious explanation,  the  spirit  of  Shelley 
did  gooa  service  to-night  hi  rapping 
the  question." 

"And  silence,  I  trust  I  may  be- 
lieve, gives  consent?"  added  Tiverton, 
taking  Mary  Nighteihade's  unresisting 
hand. 
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REAL  AKD  IDEAL  BEAUTY. 


The  works  whose  ttUes  we  have 
annexed  to  this  article,  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or  two 
upon  Beauty, — %  very  agreeable  and 
not  nnprofi Cable  subject  at  any  time, 
bat  which  possesses  peculiar  piquancy  ' 
at  present,  m  eonsequence  of  the  per- 
plexing hypotheses  with  which  it  is 
hedgea  in.  Of  the  many  authorities 
on  this  much-mooted  question,  we 
have  selected  but  three  ;  and  those 
differ  so  wdely  in  their  views  as  to 
envelope  their  theme  in  a  veil  of  doubt 
and  darkness,  in  which  even  the  most 
humble  worshipper  of  the  Beautiful 
would  not  be  content  to  leave  it 
Jord  Jeffrey's  theory  is  the  reigning 
favourite ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  it 
is  satisfactory,  either  m  itself  or  in  its 
fruits.  The  seductive  cry  of  "  No 
chains  for  Genius,"  "  No  rules  for  the 
Beautiful,"  is  manifestly  carrying  the 
majority  of  men  too  far ;  and  already 
those  *^ still  small  voices"  are  being 
nused  up  against  it  which  are  so  often 
procursive  of  a  change  of  public 
opinion. 

The  question  which  we  propose  to 
consider,  is  one  which  mankind  will 
never  let  alone  until  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily solved.  For  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  alike  of  physics  and  of 
psychology ;  and  it  lies  so  directly  in 
the  path  of  inquuy  upon  which  moaem 
science  has  entered,  that  in  now  at- 
tempting to  clear  it  of  a  portion  of  its 
obscurity,  we  feel  that  we  are  but 
acting  as  pioneers  to  more  extensive 
inquiries  which  will  speedily  be  enter- 
ed upon.  The  question  cannot  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  its  present  state. 
Even  in  the  most  utilitarian  point  of 
view,  wo  are  called  upon  to  challenge 
and  rectify  the  false  theorising  of  the 
day.  The  creed  that  Beauty  is  a  mere 
phantasm  or  fiction  of  each  one's  mind, 
IB  fit  to  throw  the  whole  world  of 


Art  into  chaos;  and  never  wore  the 
mischievous  results  of  this  ssthetical 
heresy  more  conspicuous  amongst  us 
than  at  the  present  hour.  Oar  artista 
discover  no  maxims  or  principles  of 
art,  because  they  do  not  believe  that 
any  such  principles  exist ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  tney  have  become  blind 
to  the  admirable  principles  of  com- 
position embodied  in  the  works  of  the 
old  masters, — so  that  m  painting,  it  is 
now  difficult  to  say  whether  the  eon- 
fusion  in  the  design  or  the  cradeness 
in  the  colouring  is  the  most  to  be 
deplored.  The  chief  blame,  however, 
rests  with  the  theorists,  who  have 
sapped  the  foundations  of  good  taste 
in  the  public,  and  left  the  artista  too 
dangerously  to  the  freedom  of  thdr 
own  wills.  For  what  does  the  theory 
that  Beauty  b  a  fiction  lead  to,  if  not 
to  a  disregard  of  the  masterpieces 
alike  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and 
to  an  untrained  and  hap-hazard  de- 
velopment of  the  idiosyncraaes  of  in- 
dividual artists]  If  there  be  no  real 
standard,  each  artist's  way  of  working 
must  be  alike  erood.  By  this  creed  thera 
may,  indeed,  be  transition,  but  th»e 
can  be  no  improvement  There  is  no- 
thing, in  fact,  to  learn !  All  its  higher 
qualities  are  denied  to  Art.,  and  noveltf 
it  the  crude  residuum  which  we  alone 
find  left  in  the  alembic  of  the  Beauti- 
ful. In  fact,  if  this  creed  be  true, 
wliy  should  any  one  study  the  works, 
and  mode  of  composition,  of  the  great 
masters,  whether  in  sculpture,  point- 
ing, architecture,  or  poetry,  when,  all 
methods  of  composition  bdng  alike 
meritorious,  the  only  thing  he  needs 
to  study  is  just  what  cannot  possibly 
be  found  in  these  old  artists— ^lamely, 
novelty  1 

And  this  is  precisely  what  aome 
artists  among  us  are  doing  at  the 
present  hour.  For  instance,  what  is 
that  individuality  of  style,  which  is 
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leading  astray  not  a  few  of  our  mnacal 
composers,  if  not  a  practical  exempli- 
fication of  this  too  exclusive  worship 
of  novelty  ?  Look  at  those  composers 
amongst  us,  many  of  them  men  of 
great  ability,  who  aim  at  originality 
rather  than  beauty  —  **who  vainly 
hope,"  as  a  musical  critic  observes, 
**  by  eccentricity  and  a  studied  avoid- 
ance of  customary  forms,  whether  of 
rhythm,  harmony,  or  general  con- 
struction, to  impart  to  their  works  that 
^)ecial  and  individual  stamp  which  ' 
they  erroneously  suppose  to  be  the 
only  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
genius."  What  are  such  artists  doing, 
S*  not  acting  in  direct  conformity  to 
the  {esthetic  theories  of  the  day,  which 
dogmatically  assert  that  art  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  principles,  and  which 
consequently  divert  the  artist  from  the 
study  of  the  classic  masters,  in  order 
to  consult  his  own  idiosyncrasies? 
Individualities  of  style,  under  such  a 
system,  necessarily  become  alone 
sought  for, — as  if  these  were  not  as 
often  vicious  as  otherwise;  and  Art 
b  being  driven  away  from  the  catholic 
ideas  and  emotions  of  our  nature  to 
take  refuge  in  its  exceptional  varieties. 
That  "  error  is  manifold,  but  Truth 
one,*"  is  no  axiom  with  the  artistic 
NuUifidians  of  the  present  day;  and 
nothing  seems  to  give  them  so  much 
satisfaction  as  eccentricities  which  no 
one  before  them  has  had  the  dubious 
taste  to  indulge  in.  Therefore,  even* 
If  we  had  nothipg  higher  in  view,  it 
would  be  of  great  moment  to  show  that 
this  Nullifidian  school  of  art  is  based 
on  a  fallacy, — that  the  theory  upon 
which  it  rests  is  an  imperfect  theory, —  * 
and  that  Beauty  is  not  the  mere  law- 
less \iill-o*-wi8p  which  they  take  it  for. 

But  we  have  much  more  than  this 
to  do.  Our  inquiry  affects  Religion 
as  well  as  Art ;  and  even  in  physical 
science  we  may  have  some  curious 
phenomena  to  bring  16  light  Ideal 
Beauty  itself  is  a  fascinating  field,  in 
which  wo  might  too  long  expatiate; 
and  after  that,  we  have  to  glance  at 
the  present  faulty  state  of,  and  the  only^, 
true  way  of  improving,  our  Schools  of 
Design.  We  must  proceed  at  once, 
therefore,  to  our  task,  and  be  as  con- 
cise as  possible  in  our  treatment  of  it. 

The  question,  What  is  Beauty? 
rises  on  the  very  threshold  of  all 
aesthetics.    There  can  be  no  science 


where  there  is  no  certainty;  and  iC 
Beauty  have  not  some  stable  and  in- 
dependent existence— if  It  be  the  mere 
offspring  of  Association,  not  a  native 
but  an  acquired  idea — then  any  at- 
tempt to  investigate  esthetics  most 
be  labour  lost,  and  any  attempt  to  lay 
down  rules  an  absurdity.  6n^ 
pling  with  tills  question,  then,  we 
would  start  with  the  proposition, 
that,  if  we  analyse  our  conceptions 
of  Beauty,  it  will  be  found  to  be  but 
another  name  for  Perfection.  Tliis, 
it  appears  to  us,  is  the  only  true 
fundamental  view  of  the  matter ;  and 
it  attests  its  genuineness  by  solving 
vdth  a  touch  the  many  aifficulties 
which  by  the  ordinary  theory  are  In- 
superable. Without  it,  how  are  wo 
to  solve  the  mjrstery  arising  from  the 
widely  different  foims  and  aspects  in 
which  Beauty  presents  itself?  Is  not 
a  rose  or  a  lily  beautiful — or  a  land- 
scape? Is  there  not  beauty  in  a 
statue,  a  pcture,  a  melody  ?  Is  there 
not  a  Moral  Beauty  and  an  Intelloe- 
tual?  In  fine,  is  there  not  an  emo- 
tional beauty,  — •  or  that  beauty  of 
Association  by  which  tho  mind  is 
affected  when  gazing  on  scenery  sug- 
gestive of  pcturesque  emotion^-on 
ruins,  for  instance— -on  spots  memo- 
rable for  thrilling  events — in  fine,  on 
all  things  suggestive  of  high  or  pleaa- 
ing  thought?  Unquestionably  these 
are  all  forms  of  the  Beautiful,  viewed 
in  themselves,  indeed, — and  appeal- 
ing, as  they  do,  to  different  organs  or 
faculties  of  our  nature, — ^we  see  no  ro- 
semblance  between  a  fine  statue  and 
a  poem,  between  an  old  ruin  and  a 
pleasing  patchwork  of  colours,  between 
a  charming  melody  and  an  elegant 
edifice ;  but  when  viewed  in  their  ulti- 
mate effects  upon  the  mind,  their 
mutual  relationship  becomes  immedi- 
ately apparent ;  and  we  recognise  the 
truth  that,  however  widely  difiering 
in  character  or  appearance,  all  beaut£ 
ful  objects  owe  their  power  of  pleasing 
to  one  and  the  same  cause — ^namely, 
their  approach  to  an  innate  standard 
of  excellence  existing  in  the  human 
soul.  In  other  words,  they  delight  us 
just  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
Perfection — a  perfection,  indeed,  finite 
and  comparative  only,  as  all  things 
here  are,  but  ever  striving  after  that 
absolute  perfection,  which  seems  to 
fiit  at  times,  and  for  a  brief  moment 
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before  the  eye  of  the  iranirad  artist, 
but  which  he  is  never  able  long  to 
letain  in  his  imagination  or  wholly  em- 
body in  his  worlu. 

Proceeding  to  classify  the  Beantiful, 
we  would  lay  down  as  our  next  pro- 
position, that  Beauty — which  is  just 
perfection  in  ererytning,  whether  in 
Truth,  Virtue,  or  Art — must  be  as 
diverse  in  its  forms  as  the  severaifacuU 
ftet  and  organs  by  which  the  sotd  comes 
in  contact  with  external  nature^  With- 
out attending  to  this  fact,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  frame  a  theory  which 
shall  embrace  the  whole  truthy  but  must 
lapse  into  some  of  those  one-sided 
fragmentary  views  of  Beauty  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed,  fondly, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  various 
forms  of  the  Beautiful  are  naturally 
divisible  into  two  great  classes,  which 
may  be  termed  the  Intellectual  and  the 
Materia], — the  former  possessing  no 
bodily  shape  (poetry,  for  instance), 
and  appealing  directly  to  the  faculties 
of  the  Bom;  the  latter  exhibiting 
form,  sound,  or  colour,  and  acting 
primarily  upon  the  organs  of  the  body. 
We  beg  attention  to  these  two  simple 
axioms,  because  they  furnish  a  clue 
which,  we  expect,  will  lead  us  nn per- 
plexed through  the  labyrinth  within 
which  Beauty  has  ensconced  herself, 
and  in  which,  without  them,  we  could 
not  fail  to  lose  our  way. 

Now,  bearing  these  truths  in  mind, 
let  us  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  prevalent,  but  most  fallacious, 
Association  Theort.  All  standard 
writers  on  Beauty  in  this  country 
lean  to  the  opinion  that  Beauty  is 
dependent  on  no  fixed  principles, 
and  is  the  result  of  mere  habit  and 
association.  But  it  appears  strange 
to  us,  and  it  ought  to  appear  strange 
to  every  thiDkin?  man,  that  even  a 
temporary  ascendancy  should  have 
been  attained  by  doctrines  so  palpa- 
bly contradicted  oy  the  voice  of  con- 
seiousness,  as  well  as  by  a  hundred 
facts  of  everyday  occurrence.  How 
comes  it,  for  instance,  that  a  true 
ttrdo  is  allowed  universally — semper^ 
ubique,  et  ab  omnibus — to  be  more 
pleasing  than  one  with  an  undulating 
or  otherwise  irregular  circumference  ? 
Because,  it  may  perhaps  be  answered, 
the  one  is  perfect,  ana  the  other  not. 
Granted ; — ^but  how  came  this  idea  of 
perfection  into  all  men's  minds  alike. 


if  not  as  a  consequenee  of  some  i 
ard  of  exceUence  universally  existing 
in  the  human  mind?  Or,  to  take 
figures  each  entire,  though  difiering 
in  kind — how  comes  it  Sai  a  hexa- 
gon is  universally  allowed  to  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  tlian  an  irregular 
polygon,  unless  there  be  something  ia 
the  proportions  of  the  one  figure  that 
harmomses  better  than  tho  other  mlfk 
certmn  principles  of  our  nature  t  Why, 
also,  are  some  colours  more  pleasing 
than  others?  Place  several  spots  of 
colour  (say  dtflerent  coloured  wafers) 
before  any  number  of  persons,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  some  of  these 
spots  will  be  unanimously  fixed  on 
as  more  agreeable  than  certain  others. 
As  a  mere  question  of  colour,  for  in- 
stance, who  ever  preferred  brown  ti> 
pink?  Or  is  any  one  so  enanaouied 
of  the  theory  of  AssociaUoo  and 
aesthetic  Indifilerentism,  as  to  main- 
tain that  bulls  are  tnined  ^from  sire 
to  son"  in  an  hereditary  hatred  of 
red,  because  that  colour  affects  them 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  othos? 
In  fine,  show  to  a  child  a  dandeSon 
and  a  rose,  and  can  there  be  a  doubt 
as  to  which  of  these  flowers  he  wlQ 
prefer  ?  We  have  heard  of  a  child  st 
a  Sabbath  School  in  ono  of  our  large 
cities,  touchingly  answering  to  a  re- 
mark of  his  teacher's,  that  he  musk 
have  seen  flowers,  •'Yes,  but  never 
growing."  And  in  the  vast  centres  of 
our  manufacturing  indusUy,  where, 
amid  acres  of  brick  canopied  with 
perennial  smoke,  children  arc  aM 
prematurely  into  bondage,  and  sel- 
dom stray  above  a  few  yards  from 
their  mill,  it  were  no  impossible  thing 
to  stumble  upon  boy  or  girl  who  has 
never  seen  flowers  at  all.  Yet  even 
to  such  an  one,  present  your  flonJ 
pair,  and  see  if  nature,  in  that  least 
tutored  breast,  is  not  wise  enough  to 
discern  between  the  goodly  and  the 
mean — to  beg  for  the  rose,  yet  look 
uncovetingly  on  the  dimdelion. 

In  the  preceding  instances,  it  w3l 
be  observed,  habit  or  association  hi 
nowise  affects  the  judgment  arrived 
at  We  have  taken  Form  and  Colour 
in  their  most  abstract  manifestations 
— dissociated  from  any  adjuncts  or 
relations  which  might  suggest  other 
ideas  (such  as  Fitness)  than  those 
peculiar  to  Form  or  Colour  itscif; 
and  accordingly  the  judgment  arrived 
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at  mnst  be  an  instinctive  one, — a  nata- 
ral  emotion,  not  explainable  on  the 
ground  of  accessory  or  accidental  in- 
fluences. Bat  if  tiiese  instances  be 
deemed  insufficient,  lot  us  refer  the 
sceptic  to  the  more  remarkable,  or  at 
least  better  understood,  phenomena 
of  Sound, — and  ask  him  if  he  believes 
that  any  association  of  Ideas  will  make 
a  marked  discord  more  pleasing  to  the 
ear  than  a  fine  harmony ;  or  that  the 
harsh,  ear-splitting  sounds  produced 
by  a  beginner  on  the  comet-lUpiston, 
will  in  any  case  be  preferred  to  tiie 
same  notes  when  played,  on  the  same 
instrument,  by  a  connoisseur  in  the 
art? 

It  would  signify  nothing  to  say, 
in  answer  to  these  facts,  that  excep- 
tions exist  to  the  role, — that  some 
one  is  to  be  found  who  prefers  an  ill- 
drawn  circle  to  a  perfect  one,— some 
eccentric  ear  that  is  better  pleased 
with  the  **  Devil's  March"*  tiian 
with  the  glowing  harmony  of  **  Per- 
(ida  Chlore ;"  or,  finally,  some  bull 
that  seems  indifferent  to  the  irritating 
influence  of  red.  We  know,  as  a 
physiological  marvel,  that  some  eyes 
act  abnormally  in  their  judgment  of 
colours,  mistaking  one  hue  of  the 
spectrum  for  another;  that  to  some 
rare  individuals  colour  exists  not  at 
all,  and  red  appears  as  grey;  but  it 
will  surely  be  allowed  that  the  seven 
colours  hold  definite  places  in  the 
spectrum,  and  that  grey  is  grey  for 
'ail  thatf  Neither  Ls  it  to  tiie  pur- 
pose to  say  that  some  minds  prefer 
the  proportions  of  the  Apollo,  some 
those  of  the  Venus,  some  Gothic 
architecture,  others  Grecian;  that 
some  like  major  airs  in  music,  others 
minor;  that  some  like  one  coloured 


harmony,  some  another.  For  of  these 
f  things,  each  may  be  ferfocl  in  itself, 
and  the  difference  conseouentiy  is  not 
between  good  and  bad,  out  between 
diverse  styles  of  excellence.  For  in- 
stance, a  variety  of  coloured  harmo- 
nies may  be  constructed,  all  equally 
correct,  yet  one  eye  may  prefer  one, 
and  another  another,  according  as  the 
colouring  is  bright  or  subdued,— 
according  as  the  harmony  is  composed 
of  the  primary,  secondarv,  or  tertiary 
colours,— or  as  blue,  red,  green,  &c^ 
forms  the  predominant  and  fund*- 
mental  hue.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  in  reference  to  any  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Apollo,  Bacchus,  Venus, 
Hercules,  &c. ;  for  before  we  are  done, 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  show  that 
each  of  tiiese  statues  is  based  on  a 
scale  of  proportions  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  that  each  is  perfect  of  its  kind. 

To  illustrate  this  point  better,  let 
us  transfer  the  case  to  Moral  and  In- 
tellectual beauty,  and  all  risk  of  mis- 
apprehension vanishes.  We  all  know 
that  some  men  prefer  one  style  of 
poetry,  some  another ;  that  many  ad- 
mire one  kind  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence, many  another;  and  yet  that 
each  of  these  may  be  equally  excel- 
lent of  its  kind.  So,  also,  with  re- 
spect to  moral  excellence,  some  pre- 
fer a  Wallace  dying  for  his  country, 
some  a  Wishart  for  his  religion,  some 
the  heroism  of  a  Howard,  others  of  a 
Galileo,  others  of  a  Francis  Xavier; 
these  differences  of  admiration  being 
dependent  on  whether  reason  or  ima- 
gination, patriotism,  science,  or  reli- 
gion, predominates  in  the  character  of 
tiie  judges.  Yet  no  one  thinks  of 
denying    the    essential    excellence  of 


•  We  do  not  recollect  whether  this  is  the  correct  title  of  the  piece.  It  is  an 
old  German  air,  intention  ally  full  of  discords,  and  has  not  inappropriately  been 
nick-named  after  the  ereat  Discord  of  the  Univeise. 

f  This  fact  has  long  been  known  to  those  curious  in  such  matters,  and  we  know  a 
case  in  which  an  elderly  gentleman  went  to  church  one  Sunday,  in  a  pair  of  soarlet 
atockings,  a  la  Cardinal  Wiseman,  thinking  them  good  grey !  Recently,  however, 
this  species  of  defective  vision — ^known  as  colour-blindness  or  Daltonism — was 
brought  in  a  scientific  form  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  Edinburgh,  by  Dr. 
Georffe  Wilson,  who  showed  it  to  be  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence.  Prevost  has  esti- 
mated the  proportion  as  one  in  twenty,  but  this  estimate  is  probably  too  high.  Dr. 
Wilson  stated  that  Professor  Kelland,  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  had  found  three 
cases  in  a  class  of  150 ;  and  that  he  himself  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  become 
acquainted  with  about  twenty  cases  of  various  degrees  of  severity.  In  some  cases^ 
he  stated,  there  is  inability  to  dfistinguish  between  blue  and  ^reen,  in  others  between 
red  and  green,  in  others  between  pmk  and  pale  blue,  and,  m  all,  there  is  imperfect 
power  of  recognising  any  colour  whatever. 
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«aeh  and  all  of  these  thiDgs.  Moral 
and  Intellectual  beaaty  is  (Ssplayed  in 
them  all,  though  one  man  may  be  sua- 
eeptible  to  one  kind  of  emotion  more 
than  to  another.  No  doabt,  even 
MtyUi  of  beauty  may  be  compared, 
and  actual  differences  of  merit  may 
exist  between  them, — as,  for  instance, 
between  Gothic  or  Grecian  architec- 
ture (a  question  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
makes  no  difficulty  about  solving)  ;* 
but  in  such  cases  judgment  becomes 
more  difficult,  is  more  easily  warped 
by  accidental  associations,  and  higher 
esthetic  powers  are  requisite  than 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of 
mankind.  A  similar  vacillation  of 
the  judgment  is  observable  in  every 
branch  of  ethical  or  sestbetical  sci- 
ence, whenever  the  objects^  compared 
approach  each  other  in  character  or 
excellence,  or  depend  for  correct 
appreciation  upon  qualities  but  rarely 
possessed  or  acquired.  And  it  ought 
ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  prove 
a  principle  correct,  that  every  minute 
deviation  from  it  should  be  instinc- 
tively apparent. 

To  fairly  try  whether  or  not  Beauty 
b  the  mere  offspring  of  Association, 
the  experiments  should  be  made,  not 
between  different  styles  of  beauty, 
but  between  examples  of  positive 
Beauty  and  positive  Ugliness,  be- 
'  tween  Concoitl  and  Discord; — and 
when  this  is  done,  the  truth  comes 
out  at  onco.  Let  any  one  listen  to  a 
false  chord  struck  on  the  pianoforte, 
or  intensified  by  an  orchestra,  and 
say  whether  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
prefer  it  to  the  sweet  music  of  the 
harmonic  chords.  Or  try  the  experi- 
ment with  Form  and  Colour.  Take 
two  sets  of  figures,  composed  of  tri- 
angles, rectangles,  circles,  ovals,  rhom- 
boids, &c.,  and  let  the  corresponding 
fibres  in  each  set  be  similarly  colour- 
ea ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  of  the 
many  different  ways  in  which  the  co- 
loured figures  of  each  set  may  be 
arranged,  some  will  be  unequivocally 
pleasing,  and  some  will  be  the  reverse. 
Now,  in  this  case,  the  influence  of 
habit  and  association  has  no  place, 
and  every  essential  inequality  has 
been  eliminated.  The  figures  and 
colours,  in  fact,  of  each  set  are  iden- 
tical;  and  if  one  arrangement  be  more 
pleasing  thaa  the  other,  the  conclu- 


sion is  irresistibte,  tbit  tiiere  b  soim 
fundamental  law  of  our  nature  vfaiek 
b  harmonised  with  in  the  one  ease, 
and  offended  in  the  other. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  soppoae,  ii»- 
deed,  that  because  we  thus  possess  the 
capacity  of  certain  aesthetic  emotioDs, 
we  are  therefore  to  be  exempt  frma 
every  other  principle  of  our  uatue^ 
and  that  our  ideas  of  beaaty  are  to  be 
totally  nninfluenced  by  our  paasiona 
and  habits  of  thought  This — with 
all  deference  to  the  suf^rters  of  the 
association  theory — ^would  be  to  ex- 
pect impossibilities.  No  singie  qu*' 
Uty  of  the  human  mind  can  possibly 
act,  for  any  length  of  time,  indepeik- 
dently  of  the  others;  and  it  would 
be  as  uncalled-for  as  erroneona 
to  claim  for  the  i£sthetic  £s^alty  a 
freedom  from  rival  influences  which 
no  part  of  our  mental  constitation  b 
either  designed  or  permitted  to  ptosseas. 
The  operation  of  these  dbturbing  in- 
fluences becomes  especially  marked 
when  we  descend  from  the  re|;ion  of 
Fine  Art>  where  Beauty  reigns  su- 
preme, into  a  field  where  the  element  . 
of  Beauty  becomes  more  and  moie 
subsidiary  to  tiiat  of  Fitness^  until  the 
JBsthetic  principle  is  lost  in  the  Utifi- 
tarian.  So,  also,  in  the  domain  of 
Fashion, — ^where  love  of  novelty,  and 
the  example  of  others,  exert  &n  equal 
mfluence  with  the  dictates  of  beauty. 
In  those  mixed  fields,  where  Novelty, 
Example,  fitness.  Usefulness,  &c.  co- 
exist with,  and  may  each  in  tun 
tyrannise  over  Beauty,  a  difference  of 
tastes  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world;  and  therefore  the  mixed  wbA 
fluctuating  phenomena  of  Fitness  or 
Fashion  can  never  yield  correct  imti- 
cations  of  what  is  really  beautiful.  In 
Music,  again,  of  two  melodies  not  veiy 
diverse  in  merit,  the  worse  may  lie 
preferred  even  by  a  tolerable  critic,  in 
consequence  of  the  pleaang  memories 
with  which  in  bis  mind  it  may  be  aa- 
sociated,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  pretty 
lips  by  which  it  may  be  sung.  Nay, 
we  may  go  further  than  this,  and  al- 
low that,  at  times,  the  emotion  of  the 
beautiful  b  excited  within  us  by  ob- 
jects which  have  no  real  claims  upon 
our  sesthetical  admiration ; — just  as 
the  lover  frequently  ascribes  to  the 
object  of  his  adoration  charms  and 
graces  which  are  invisible  to  every 
eye  but  hb  own.    "  The  loved,"  t^aya 
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a  true  proverb,  "are  always  lovely." 
In  fact,  provided  one  be  in  a  state  of 
enjoyment,  however  produced,  he  is 
inclined  to  regard  as  beautiful  any 
objects  of  taste  that  may  be  presented 
to  him.  This  sesthetical  phenomenon, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  curious 
confirmation  of  our  proposition  that 
Beauty  is  but  another  name  for  Per- 
fection. For,  just  as  it  is  the  province 
of  perfect  objects  to  excite  the  emo- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  the  soul,  so, 
inverting  the  process,  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  a  perfect  (or,  in  other  words, 
delightful)*  emotion,  when  existing 
in  the  soul,  to  invest  with  the  attri- 
butes of  beauty  the  external  objects 
which  meet  its  gaze.  All  our  other 
emotions  follow  the  same  course ;  and 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  a 
very  comprohensive  psychological  law, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  mind,  when  in 
a  8tat«  of  emotion,  always  tends  to 
impute  its  own  feelings  to  the  external 
objects  which  surround  it.  Thus  we 
by  no  means  deny  the  great  power  of 
what  may,  more  comprehensively  than 
correctly,  bo  called  Association, — on 
the  contrary,  we  most  unequivocally 
acknowledge  it; — ^but  because  its  in- 
fluence at  times  overpowers  our  in- 
stinct of  the  beautiful, — or,  what  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  makes  us 
see  beauty  where  beauty  there  is  none, 
— ^that  is  not  to  say  that  the  aesthetic 
instinct  does  not  exist,  or  that  it  does 
not  unequivocally  manifest  itself  in 
other  cases.  To  do  so  were  as  absurd 
as  to  assert  that  Conscience  itself  docs 
not  exist,  because  its  voice  is  unheard 
amid  tlie  storm  of  passion;  or  that 
murder  is  no  crime,  because  there  are 
tribes  of  men  to  be  found  "  with  whom 
revenge  is  virtue." 

In  truth  there  is  a  perfect  analogy, 
we  may  say  identity,  between  the 
theories  of  Beauty  and  of  Virtue ;  and 
there  have  been  quite  as  many  oppo- 
nents of  the  reality  of  an  original  prin- 
ciple of  tlie  latter  as  of  the  former. 
Both  principles  are  manifestations  of 
the  Soul's  longing  after  P«irfection,and 
both  are  subject,  like  all  our  faculties, 
to  the  modifying  effect  of  other  influ- 
ences. Both,  nevertheless,  lie  deep  at 
tho  root  of  our  nature,  and  in  favour- 


able circumstances  pronounce  with 
unerring  certainty  upon  the  qualities 
of  the  objects  which  excite  them. 
Both  need  education  to  develop  and 
improve  them,  and  internal  calm  to 
let  them  guide  us  arigTit. '  "They  may 
disappear  from  sight  during  the  ascen- 
dancy of  some  strong  emotion,  yet 
they  lie  within,  ready  to  show  them- 
selves as  soon  as  prejudice  is  removed 
or  passion  abated.  "Virtue,"  says 
Dr.  Brown,  "  is  like  the  imago  of  the 
sky  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  which 
vanishes,  indeed,  while  the  watcra  are 
ruffled,  but  which  reappears  more  and 
more  distinctly  as  every  little  wave 
falls  gradually  to  rest^ — till  tho  re- 
turning calm  shows  again,  in  all  its 
purity,  tho  image  of  that  heaven  which 
has  never  ceased  to  shine  upon  it." 

The  same  fine  simile  illustrates  the 
operation  of  Material  Beauty  as  well 
as  Moral ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  whereas,  in  the  case  of  ethics,  an 
action  is  nothing  of  itself,  independent 
of  its  motive, — in  the  case  of  testhetica, 
a  form,  sound,  or  colour  is  less  liable 
to  such  fluctuation.  For  this  latter 
class  of  objects,  besides  their  operation 
upon  the  soul,  act  upon  certain  bodily 
organs,  whose  sensations  can  never  bo 
altered,  though  they  may  bo  disguised 
or  overpowered  by  the  operation  of 
other  influences.  Thus  physical  beauty 
is  a  sensation  experienced  by  both 
parts  of  our  nature — both  spiritual- 
ly and  corporeally, — whereas  moral 
beauty  operates  upon  tho  soul  alone. 
Hence  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  fewer  mistakes  about  physi- 
cal beauty  than  about  moral.  The 
fact  is  not  so,  however;  and  the  ap- 
parent anomaly  is  to  be  explained  in 
two  ways.  First,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  God  has  made  those  facul- 
ties to  be  strongest  and  most  readily 
developed  in  us  which  are  the  most 
essential  to  our  well-being;  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  a  knowledge  of  the  Good 
is  more  useful  and  necessary  to  us  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  Beautiful,  so  the 
moral  instinct  of  our  soul  is  more  uni- 
form in  its  action  than  the  sQsthetic. 
Another  and  most  important  reason 
why  our  cesthetic  emotions  should  be 
more  vacillating  than  our  moral    is, 


*  As  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  Ever- blessed  One,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  every  perfect  emotion  of  the  human  heart,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  approaches  to  perfection,  is  of  a  delightful  character. 
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that  we  are  carefully  educated  in  the 
one  faculty,  and  left  wholly  untaught 
in  the  other.  The  elements  and  pre- 
cepts of  moral  truth  are  taught  to  us 
at  our  mother's  knee,  and  from  our 
childhood  upwards,  ^^line  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept, — ^while, 
all  our  life  through,  every  seventh  day 
is  wisely  set  apart  for  {x^culiarly  re- 
freshing us  in  the  knowledge  of  its 
nature  and  requirements.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  to  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand are  the  principles  of  ses'hetic 
truth  even  attempted  to  be  taught 
In  fact  we  have  not  yet  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  those  prin- 
ciples arc!  But  educate  the  aesthetic 
faculty,  and  the  result  is  really  re- 
markable,— ^for  you  will  see  the  tiained 
artist  start  in  horror  at  a  single  false 
note,  and  exhibit  more  unconcealablo 
pmn  at  an  inharmonious  sound  than 
at  a  moral  blemish.  He  may  not  be 
very  sure  that  a  duel  is  sinful,  but  he 
will  have  no  dubiety  as  to  the  hateful- 
ness  of  a  false  chord.  The  miseries 
of  this  class  of  men,  in  fact,  when  in 
unfortunate  proximity  to  a  hurdy- 
gurdy,  or  even  when  within  earshot 
of  a  very  tolerable  street-organ,  are 
so  excessive  as  to  appear  ludicrous  to 
the  generality  of  people.  For  our- 
selves, although  this  excessive  anti- 
pathy to  street-music  seems  to  us  to 
proceed  on  a  very  unphilosophical 
principle — namely,  rejecting  a  source 
of  enjoyment  merely  because  it  is  not 
80  perfect  as  we  could  wish  it — ^yet 
we  shall  not  be  so  ungrateful  to  the 
"Fine  Ears"  of  the  profession  as  here 
to  argue  the  question;  seeing  that, 
without  this  auricular  over-delicacy  on 
their  part,  we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  bring  this  paragraph  to  so.  logi- 
cal a  conclusion. 

A  much  more  momentous  interest 
attaches  to  the  logic  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  than  may  at  first 
Mght  appear.  Our  present  inquiry 
touches  upon  the  very  first  principles 
of  philosophy.  For  tne  beautiful  and 
the  good  stand  together  upon  the 
same  pedestal ;  and  the  scepticism 
which  denies  the  reality  of  the  former, 
leads  also  to  a  similar  denial  of  the 
latter.  No  system  of  philosophy  ever 
held  by  the  one  and  despised  the 
other;  and  the  most  cursory  glance 
at  the  history  of  ^Esthetics  will  show, 
that  the  opinion  of  any  age  or  countiy 


in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Beaii1i> 
ful,  has  always  been  determined  W 
the  tenets  of  the  contenipomeoiB 
schools  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Thas 
the  rise  of  that  sesthetical  heresy  wiiieh 
still  prevails  in  this  country,  may  k 
traced,  as  a  lomca!  sequence,  to  tbe 
philosophy  of  Locke;  while  the  not 
unnatural  result  of  that  phifosophieal 
system,  alike  in  ethics  and  sesthetica. 
may  be  seen  in  the  wide  secpticum  of 
David  Hume.  We  need  not  remicd 
any  one  of  the  views  w*hieh  the  laUer 
philosopher  held  in  regard  to  the  31o- 
sory  nature  of  Virtue;  but  it  is  in- 
structive to  remark  that  a  preetseij 
similar  scepticism  characterised  l» 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  Beaotifol 
"Beauty,"  he  says,  "is  no  quality 'n 
things  themselves.  It  exists  mcnjy 
in  the  mind  that  contemplate^s  th«OL 
And  each  mind  perceives  a  differ^)! 
beauty.  One  person  nwiy  even  pff- 
ceive  deformity  where  another  is  sen- 
sible of  beauty;  and  every  individBil 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  his  own  senti- 
ments, without  pretending  to  regiibt(> 
those  of  others."  This  is  pre-emiseotly 
the  philosophy  of  indifiercntism  and 
stagnation  ;  for  it  takes  away  e^m 
motive  for  individual  improvemesL 
and  abolishes  even  "  the  homage  wfaidb 
Vice  pays  to  Virtue,"  by  rendeni^ 
vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  ugitnesa. 
convertible  terms,  and  teaching  eveiy 
one  to  be  supremely  satisfied  with 
himself.  Thus  moral  and  aesthetieil 
science  stand  in  the  closest  relations 
to  each  other;  and  Dr.  Macvicar  hts 
well  obsen^'ed  that  it  is  generally  is 
an  erroneous  philosophy  of  Taste  tfasi 
the  desolating  spirit  of  sce-ptid-n 
finds  its  first  lurking-place.  Nor  b 
this  to  be  wondered  at;  for,  as  the 
same  able  writer  remarks,  if  there 
be  no  such  tilings  as  Beauty  aad 
Ugliness,  how  can  we  trust  the  t«sd- 
mony  of  our  senses  in  anythinn^l  If 
there  be  presented  to  us  two  ol^t& 
one  most  beautiful  and  the  other  most 
ugly,  and  if  we  gaze  on  the  one  witis 
intense  ad^iiration,  while  we  cannot 
but  turn  away  with  disgust  from  th« 
other,  and  yet  are  led  by  our  sestheti- 
cal  creed  to  believe  that  this  distine- 
tion  is  wholly  an  imaginary  one, — that 
beauty  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind 
a  more  notion  and  way  of  viewing 
things, — where  are  we  to  stop  in  re- 
jecting the  testimony  of  our  coostitfr 
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tion?  Tho  feoliogs  with  which  we 
distinguish  tho  true  from  the  false,  and 
the  good  from  tho  evil,  can  scarcely 
be  more  strongly  opposed  to  one  an- 
other than  those  with  which  we  dis- 
tinguish tho  beautiful  from  the  ugly. 
And  if  wo  beliovo  there  is  no  real  dif- 
ference between  beauty  and  ugliness, 
how  arc  we  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  distiaction  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  good  and  evil,  is  not  equally 
fictitious? — ^and  so  land  ourselves  in 
a  universal  scepticism. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Locke, 
which  regards  the  soul  as  a  mere  tabula 
rasa,  was  so  congenial  to  the  practical 
inductive  spirit  of  his  countrymen, 
that  its  method  of  viewing  things  has 
continued  prevalent  amongst  us,  with 
hardly  diminished  potency,  down  to 
the  present  hour.  Smith  and  Hume 
in  morals,  Alison  and  Jeffrey  in  aes- 
thetics, have  been  animated  by  its 
spirit.    And  thus,  as  was  to  be  ex- 

Fscted,  even  when  fading  from  tho 
rofessor^s  Chair,  it  has  lingered  in 
the  outer  courts  But  just  as  the  rigid 
application  of  its  principles  by  Hume 
first  startled  men  into  a  suspicion  of 
its  defects,  and  called  up  Reid  to  pro- 
claim anew  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in 
the  modified  and  imperfect  form  of 
his  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense  ;  so 
the  unqualified  eesthetical  scepticism 
of  Lord  Jeffrey  is  fitted  to  challenge  a 
fresh  investigation  of  the  subjoct^  and 
to  commence  a  similar  reaction  in  our 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  Beauty. 

Apart  from  tho  indirect  influence 
of  this  shallow  philosophy,  what 
helped  to  lead  Lord  Jeffrey  so  far 
wrong  in  his  theory  was,  that  he 
failed  to  perceive  the  distinction 
betweed  Material  and  Intellectual 
beauty,  and  hence  expected  that 
beauty  which  appealed  to  bodily  or- 
gans should  depend  as  much  upon 
association  as  that  which  did  not 
This  is  about  as  absurd  as  to  expect 
that  because  people  often  differ  widely 
as  to  tho  merits  of  a  poem,  therefore 
there  must  be  an  equal  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  taste  of  sugar.  Tho 
kind  of  beauty  he  mainly  looked  at 
was  the  Emotional  and  Intellectual, 
and,  hastily  making  a  rule,  he  en- 
deavoured to  apply  it  universally. 
Without  noticing  the  very  diverse 
classes  of  beauty,  he  struck  an  average, 
and  said, — ^**  There    are    either  fixed 


principles,  or  there  are  not, — and  since 
we  see  that  Beauty  plainly  depends 
oftener  on  Association  than  anything 
else,  therefore  we  must  believe  it  to 
do  so,  even  where  the  reverse  appears 
to  be  the  case.*'  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  we  can  account  for  the  startling 
domnatism,  ^o  regardless  of  anomalies, 
and  so  opposed  to  tho  testimony  of 
our  sensations,  with  which  Lord 
Jeffrey  carries  out  his  principles. 
Not  a  hair's  breadth  of  concession 
does  he  make  from  the  preconceived 
theory  with  which  he  starts.  His' 
predecessors,  however,  used  the  pro- 
crustean  bed  with  more  gentle  hand. 
Grains  of  the  truth  are  often  to  be 
met  with  in  their  writings ;  and  Burke 
almost  proclaimed  the  true  doctrine 
when  he  said — ^''that  wherever  one 
taste  differs  from  another,  it  is  the 
understanding  and  nothing  else." 

The  fact  is,  that  Jeffrey's  theory 
will  not  bear  scrutiny.  It  will  not 
do  for  an  age  of  earnest  inquiry  like 
the  present,  when  men,  whether  in 
politics,  art,  or  religion,  are  search- 
ing the  very  foundations  of  all  our 
beliefs.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
reject  the  testimony  of  consciousness^ 
and  the  other  obvious  truths  which 
we  have  already  adduced,  the  march 
of  scientific  discovery  would  of  itself 
render  the  association  theory  utterly 
untenable.  Experimentalists  have 
now  succeeded  in  analvsing  the  mys- 
tery of  the  monochorJ — the  basis  of 
all  music,  and  of  that  far  wider  thing, 
all  Harmony; — ^have  microscopically 
inspected  its  complex  and  beautiful 
motions, — have  traced  up  all  musi- 
cal sounds  to  their  very  cradle,  and 
actually  seen  them  springing  like  rul- 
ing spirits  of  the  air  from  the  sound- 
ing cord.  The  skill  of  a  professional 
enthusiast  has  presented  the  system 
of  Harmonic  Ratios  visibly  to  the  eye, 
and  shown  the  supposed  fancies  of 
Pythagoras  to  be  but  a  reflex  of  nature. 
But  more  than  this; — we  now  know 
not  only  the  number  of  vibrations  that 
pertain  to  each  note  in  music,  but  we 
have  ascertained  that  light  and  colour, 
also,  are  the  result  of  a  certain  vibra- 
tory action.  We  know  that  each 
colour  of  the  spectrum  is  produced  by 
a  velocity  of  vibration  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  that  each  of  those  coloured 
rays  produces  a  different  effect  upon 
chemical  substances  and  the  growth 
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of  plants.  Now,  what  should  these 
things  teach  us?  Simply  this, — that 
as  each  note  acts  in  a  different  man- 
ner upon  the  ear  and  each  colour  up« 
on  the  eye,  as  well  as  upon  all  matter 
generally,  so  the  effect  of  each  upon 
Sie  mind,  which  sympathises  with 
every  impress  upon  the  body,  must  be 
likewise  different, — and  this  inde- 
pendent of  habit  or  association.  And 
thus  knowing  that  the  physical  effects 
produced  by  each  note  or  ray  are  dif- 
ferent, it  follows  that  a  correspond- 
ingly diverse  effect  upon  the  mind  must 
be  produced  in  mankind  generally, — 
else  there  c^n  be  no  truth  in  physiology, 
and  no  common  basis  of  sensation. 

It  is  true  that  each  note  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale,  and  each  pure  colour  of 
the  spectrum,  is  nearly  equally  agree- 
able to  the  ear  and  tne  eye, — ^for  na- 
ture, in  its  elements,  has  been  so  fa- 
shioned by  its  Divine  Maker  as  ever  to 
harmonise  with  the  mental  and  physical 
structure  of  man ;  but  when  wo  depart 
from  these  elements,  and  produce 
mixed  or  artificial  colours,  we  get 
into  a  sphere  where  instinctive  pre- 
ferences begin  to  be  felt  Even  the 
worst  compound  colour,  indeed,  when 
presented  by  itself,  does  not  prove 
disagreeable  to  the  eye,  but  simply  less 
pleasing  than  certain  others,  and  it  is 
not  until  wo  come  to  combinations 
that  positive  dislike  la  experienced  by 
the  mind.  If  wo  present  to  the  eye 
certain  different  colours,  or  to  tlie  ear 
certain  different  notes  simultaneously, 
an  instinctive  preference  for  some  of 
these  combinations,  and  dislike  for 
others,  is  felt,  often  in  a  very  marked 
manner.  And  the  explanation  bnefiy 
is,  that  every  combination  of  notes, 
or  patchwork  of  colours,  by  sending 
off  to  the  ear  or  eye  a  different  fasci- 
culus (if  we  may  use  the  expression) 
of  vibrations,  must  produce  different, 
and  consequently  more  or  less  pleas- 
ing, effects  upon  the  mind;  even  as 
viands  of  different  tastes,  however 
agreeable  separately,  become  unpal- 
atable when  presented  in  ill-assorted 
union.  It  is  true,  that  other  influ- 
ences, acting  upon  the  mind,  may 
sometimes  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
influence  thus  produced  through  the 
medium  of  the  ear  and  eye,  even  as 
habit  or  association  renders  certain 
kinds  of  food  repulsive  to  some  na^ 
tions  and  delightful  to   others;    but 


the  general  efiect  must  be  the  ome 
throughout  the  world,  and  will  show  it. 
self  in  every  one  as  soon  as  local  prgn. 
dice  is  removed,  distracting  pissioB 
stilled,  and  the  mind  poised  in  eqnii. 
brium. 

It  is  on  such  principles  alone  that 
the  universal  and  eternal  admitatioG 
accorded  to  Gredan  sculpture  Ls  to  be 
accounted  for.  It  is  because  these 
matchless  works  of  art  harmonise  witli 
fundamental  principles  of  onr  mtint 
Nothing  less  universal  and  eDdonni 
than  this  could  have  maintained  their 
peerless  prestige  throughout  the  rero- 
lutions  of  two  thousand  years,— amidst 
altered  relisions,  altered  politic  alter. 
ed  knowledge,  altered  habits,  altered 
kingdoms;  In  fine,  amidst  an  utter 
obliteration  of  all  old  a8sodati(ii& 
and  an  altering  of  the  nations  them- 
selves, such  as  has  left  no  single  om 
in  any  degree  what  it  was.  StiD, 
nevertheless,  radiant  anud  the  niiiks 
of  the  Past,  these  divine  statues  lire 
on ;  and  the  world  still  bows  before 
them  in  as  fervent  admiration  as  whei 
first  they  met  the  gaze  of  delighted 
thousands  in  the  Agora  of  Atheos  or 
on  the  Capitol  of  Rome.  How  inade- 
quate, then,  to  attribute  an  admira- 
tion so  general,  so  fervent,  so  aodyi:^, 
to  mere  abstract  reflections  on  tl^ 
costliness  and  durability  of  those  mas- 
terpieces, and  to  the  high  thooghts 
associat'^d  with  the  race  who  produefd 
them ! — as  if  our  admiration  towards 
them  were  but  the  result  of  a  tardj 
process  of  frigid  thought,  instead  of 
the  rapid  and  joyous  leaping  forth  rf 
heaven-born  instinct. 

Here  we  close  the  first  stage  of  osr 
inquiry.  We  have  glanced  at  what 
beauty  really  is, — seen  how  its  nauT 
species  divide  themselves  into  two 
great  classes,  the  intellectual  and  the 
material  (so  named  from  the  difiereot 
nature  of  the  objects  by  wlrfch  the 
sensation  of  beauty  is  produced,  and 
from  the  different  manner  in  which 
they  are  perceived  by  the  human 
soul) ;  and  how,  from  a  confusion  of 
these  two  classes,  and  the  preval^n« 
of  a  shallow  and  dangerous  philoso- 
phy,  has  proceeded  the  heretical  Assnd- 
ation  theory.  Confining  onr  attention 
mainly  to  the  latter  of  these  kinds  of 
beauty — ^namely,  that  appealing  to  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  the  Art- 
senses — ^we  have  adduced  a  few  of  the 
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reasons  which  indicate  that  material 
beauty  is  dependent  upon  fixed  as  wcir 
as  upon  fluctuating  pnnciples ;  showed 
the  perfect  resemblance  between  the 
phenomena  of  the  ifisthetic  conscience 
and  the  moral  one  Tor  the  conscience 
par  excellence);  and,  finally,  glanced 
at  the  progress  which  modern  investi- 
gation is,  more  or  less  unconsciously, 
making  to  corroborate  these  views  by 
direct  experiment.  The  result  of  those 
remarks,  we  trust,  will  be  to  establish 
that  Beauty  is  but  another  word  for 
Perfection, — ^Ihat  a  beautiful  object  or 
emotion  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  object  or  emotion  perfect  of 
its  kind ;  and  that  there  exists  an 
inner  standard,  or  test  of  this  porfec- 

'tion,  in  the  soul  itself  These  same 
remarks,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
go  directly  to  overthrow  the  too  pre- 
valent notion  that  Beauty  is  a  mere 
thing  of  accident, — ^that  it  is  no  way 
connectc3d  with  any  native  qualities  of 
the  soul,  nor  yet  with  the  quality  of 
external  objects,  but  solely  arises  from 
certain  habits  or  associations  which 
the  mind  has  contracted,  and  varies 
in  every  case  as  these  habits  vary. 
And  by  showins^  the  untenablcness  of 
this  theory,  we  nave  done  Art  a  most 
obvious  service ;  for  until  these  notions 
be  abandoned,  the  principles  of  Art  will 
neither  be  sought  for  nor  obeyed.  No 
principles  of  art,  in  fact,  can  possibly 
coexist  with  them;  so  that  Lord 
Jeffrey,  following  out  his  Association 
theory  to  its  natural  but  certainly  as- 
tounding consequences,  seriously  laid 
it  down  as  the  only  rule, — ^that  if  the 
taste  of  the  artist,  in  accordance  with 
his  individual  associations,  impel  him 
to  work  in  a  style  which  is  not  popu- 
lar, he  ought  to  have  two  styles^  one  for 
himself  and  one  for  the  public ;  as  no 
style  of  art  is  a  whit  more  correct  or 
more  permanently  true  than  another ! 
In  other  words,  he  reduced  Fine  Art  to 
the  low  and  ever-fluctuating  standard 
of  Fashion. 

It  would  require  the  broad  limits  of 
an  octavo  volume  wore  we  to  attempt 
to  lay  down,  and  fortify  by  examples 
from  nature  and  the  masterpieces  of 
art,  the  actual  principles  of  Beauty; 
and  we  make  no  such  attempt  here. 
Wo    may  briefly  say,  however,  that 

«  Unity  and  Variety  are  the  two  grand 
elements  in  all  Fine-Art  composi- 
tions;   and  that  Unity  in  Variety — 


or  in  other  words.  Symmetry — is 
the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to 
in  ajsthetical  science.  Symmetry,  or 
the  love  of  order,  is  a  principle 
which  regulates  the  development  of 
aU  our  faculties,  and  consequently 
our  sense  of  the  Beautiful  among  the 
rest  Not,  indeed,  that  symmetry 
is  everything  in  Art  On  the  con- 
trary, perfect  symmetry  harmonises 
so  completely  with  our  mental  na- 
ture, that  ita  contemplation  does  not 
excite  any  lively  play  of  the  mind, 
and  is  apt  to  be  monotonous.  Its 
effect  on  the  mind  is  simply  a  de- 
lightful repose;  and  it  is  by  intro- 
ducing Relief  or  Discord  that  that 
amount  of  variety  and  expressive- 
ness is  imparted  which  i-^  necessary 
to  keep  a  "  thinnf  of  beauty  "  lasting- 
ly attractive.  Nevertheless  discords, 
though  thus  necessary  in  all  the  fine 
arts,  must  either,  as  in  music,  be 
instantaneously  resolved,  or  at  least 
kept  in  most  careful  subjection.  Re- 
lief, force,  and  expressiveness,  may 
all  be  gained  by  a  wise  departure 
from  perfect  symmetry;  but  never 
can  this  departure  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  render  symmetry  subordinate 
in  an  edifice,  or  absent  in  a  painting 
or  overture,  without  the  mind  of  the 
observer  expressing  its  dissatisfac- 
tion. Our  desire  to  view  things  syn- 
thetically, or  as  a  whole,  is  an  in- 
stinct which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
When  the  mind  experiences  a  difficulty 
in  doing  this, — ^when  the  several  parts 
of  an  object  or  composition  present  a 
resistance  to  its  synthetical  or  sym- 
metrising power, — it  imputes  to  such 
objects  a  character  of  force  and  energy 
which  purely  symmetrical  composi- 
tions do  not  suggest  But  when  unity 
is  wholly  wanting,  nothing  can  atone 
for  its  absence ;  and  the  mind,  baffled 
in  its  instinctive  efforts  to  combine 
the  refractory  parts  in  a  whole,  sees 
only  discord  and  incompleteness  in 
the  object,  and  experiences  nothing 
but  dissatisfaction  in  it<«elf  A  pic- 
turesque landscape  is  the  object  in 
nature  which  exhibits  beauty  moat 
divorced  from  symmetry;  and  hence 
picturesquoness  has  been  not  inaptly 
styled  "a  beauty  of  parts."  But 
there  is  more  in  it  than  this;  for  a 
picturesque  scene,  however  seemingly 
unsymmetrical,  will  be  found,  in  its 
best  aspect,  to  be  symmetrised  at  least 
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agrially,  by  tho  inflaence  of  light, 
shade,  and  colour, — which  bind  toge- 
ther the  isolated  beauty-«pots  by  a 
subUo  but  most  visible  bond  of  union. 
The  soul  of  landscape-painting  lies  in 
the  perception  and  embodiment  of  such 
effects,  and  in  thus  investing  the  pic- 
tured scene  with  a  spirit  and  glory 
which  nature  may  reflect  upon  its 
archetype  but  for  a  fleeting  moment. 
In  truth,  a  good  artist  courts  such 
skyey  influences  as  a  poet  courts  the 
inspiration  of  the  Muse ;  and  will  watch 
and  wait  for  days  for  that  **  light  from 
heaven"  which  is  to  render  some  fa- 
vourite scene  worthy  of  an  immortality 
on  canvass. 

With  these  general  remarks,  which 
apply  to  beauty  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, we  would  proceed  to  inquire 
what  are  tho  principles  of  Symmetry 
in  that  kind  of  buauty  which  we  have 
styled  Material,  and  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  all  the  Fine  Arts  ex- 
cept poetry.  Every  one  in  tho  least 
acquainted  with  music,  knows  that  the 
basis  of  all  harmony  is  the  series  of 
Harmonics,  especially  as  represented 
by  the  Fundamental  Chord,  composed 
of  the  key-note  and  its  octave,  medi- 
ant, and  dominant.  The  same  basis 
regulates  also  the  charm  of  melody; 
for  notes  which  please  when  sounded 
simultaneously,  please  also  when 
sounded  in  succession.  Harmony,  in 
fact,  is  music  at  rest ;  melody  is  music 
in  motion;  and  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  former,  influence,  though 
less  perceptibly,  tho  latter  also.  H^ir- 
mony  is,  comparatively,  symmetrical 
beauty,  and  may  be  regaraed  as  ex- 
pressive of  Unity.  Melody  represents 
the  principle  of  motion  and  variety, 
and  embodieb  tho  beauty  of  life  and 
expression. 

Well,  then,  all  are  agreed  as  to  tlio 
fundamental  principles  of  music — wo 
know  it  as  a  fact ;  but  how  is  it^  why 
is  it,  that  these  fundamental  notes  are 
more  pleasing  than  any  others  ?  Here 
we  mast  dive  a  little  into  the  arcana 


of  the  beautifaU  aod  will  bring  to 
light  a  simple  mystery,  which  we  be- 
lieve has  not  yet  ocen  explained.  Oor 
readers,  however,  need  not  be  afnid 
of  us  giving  them  a  trip  into  dood^ 
land,  or  a  dip  into  the  vapoor-batli 
of  transcendentalism;  and  we  tmst 
they  will  experience,  in  this  case  as 
in  others,  that  the  deeper  one  goes, 
either  in  physics  or  metaphysics,  the 
firmer  the  footing  iie  finds,  aod  the 
simpler  the  elements  with  which  he  has 
to  deal. 

These  magical  notes,  then,  what 
are  they?  It  is  a  most  rcmarlcable 
phenomenon  in  Acoustics,  that  when 
any  musical  note  is  produced,  an 
attentive  ear  can  hear  a  series  of 
other  notes  sounding  simultancon^, 
or  in  rapid  succession,  as  tho  somid 
dies  away.  These  are  the  Ilarmoiiies; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  and  as  vas 
to  be  expected  from  the  Mosie  of 
Nature,  they  form  the  finest  of  con- 
cords, and  furnish  a  groundwork 
for  all  combinations  of  harmonioos 
sound.  Now,  the  first  question  that 
suggests  itself  is,  How  is  it  that 
these  sounds,  so  universal,  are  pro- 
duced? The  answer  is  not  difficult 
In  obedience  to  that  law  of  Sympathy 
whicli  i?ervades  the  universe,  and 
which  nowhere  shows  itself  more 
strongly  tlian  in  the  influence  of 
rhytlim,  both  upon  animate  and  in- 
animate nature,*  every  sounding  body 
has  a  tendency  to  excite  an  identical 
velocity  of  vibration,  and  consoquentiy 
an  identical  note,  m  all  its  own  paita, 
and  in  any  sonorous  bodies  which  may 
be  near  it;  and  if  it  cannot  make 
them  sound  in  unison,  it  will  cause 
them  to  vibrate  in  the  most  synchro- 
nous manner  possible  to  itself;  or,  in 
other  words,  m  such  a  manner  that 
there  may  be  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  vibratory  consonances  be- 
tween them  and  it  in  any  given  time. 
Thus,  failing  to  excite  a  unison,  a  sound- 
ing body  will  tend  (but  more  feebly,  or 
in  other  words,  with  moce  difficulty) 


*  The  impulse  which  makes  us  keep  time  to  an  air,  or  ultimately  to  set  our 
whole  body  in  motion,  as  in  dancing,  in  obedience  to  the  rhythmical  influence  of 
music,  is  a  very  common,  but  not  less  remarkable,  instance  of  the  power  of  sound 
to  excite  motion.  But  as  a  more  curious  instance  of  this  power  of  rhythm  in 
affecting  the  nervous  system  of  man,  we  may  mention  that  it  is  stated  hy  those 
practically  conversant  with  the  phenomena  of  natural  and  artificial  trance,  that 
persons  so  profoundly  entranced  as  to  be  deaf  to  the  sound  of  a  gun  fired,  will 
yet  frequ^tly  show  signs  of  consciousness  when  a  melody  is  sung  or  played 
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to  make  other  Bonorons  bodies  vibrate 
in  a  ratio  to  itself  of  2  to  1, — ^whieh, 
next  to  a  unison,  gives  tlie  most  fre- 
quent consonances;  failing  in  this,  it 
will  make  them  (with  still  more  diffi- 
culty, and  more  feebly)  vibrate  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  1,  which  gives  the  next 
best  consonances ;  then  of  4  to  1 ;  then 
of  5  to  1  ;  then  of  6  to  1,  and  so  on. 
This  series  of  ratios,  we  need  hardly 
say,  cannot  possibly  bo  improved,  for 
each  of  them  gives  ihf\  next  greatest 
number  of  consonances  to  its  prede- 
cessor. Thus,  when  a  sounding  body 
(a  bell,  for  instance,  or  the  monochord) 
can  no  longer  sustain  the  velocity  of 
vibration  at  first  imparted  to  it,  it 
breaks  off  at  once  into  a  double  rate 
of  vibration  (2  :  1),  producing  an  oc- 
tave; then  to  a  treble  rate  (3  :  1), 
producing  the  mediant;  then  to  a 
quadruple  (4  :  1),  a  second  octave; 
then  to  a  quintuple  (5  :  1),  producmg 
the  dominant;  and  so  on,  till  the  vi- 
brations growing  feebler  as  they  aug- 
ment in  speed,  the  sonorous  body  at 
length  relapscH  into  rest  and  silence. 

Such  is  the  series  of  Harmonics 

(of  which  the  Diatonic  Scale  is  an  arti- 
ficially produced  miniature,  a  subdued 
Concord 


Toxic,  |  1   =  2 

Mediant,       I        i         1  =  3 


Dominant, 


I  =  s 


It  is  perfectly  plain  that  no  other 
ratios  of  vibration  can  give  so  frequent 
4!onsonancc8  as  those  thus  produced 
by  the  tonic,  mediant,  and  dominant, 
or'such  equJU  intervals  between  these 
consonances  and  the  dissonances,  every 
vibration  that  does  not  sound  in  con- 
sonance being  exactly  half-way  be- 
tween each  of  those  that  do.  In  a 
discord,  it  is  quite  the  reverse;  the 
consonances  being  far  apart,  with  a 
scries  of  diss(»nances  between,  which 
are  most  irregular  in  their  occurrence 
— the  vibrations  of  the  several  notes 


and  imperfect  reflex) ;  and  if  we  reject 
the  intermingled  octaves  from  it,  pro- 
duced by  4,  6,  8,  &c.,  which  are  just 
the  preceding  notes  on  a  higher  pitch, 
we  shall  see  that  the  essential  notes 
progress  unalterably  in  the  ratio  of  2, 
3,  6 — ^the  notes  produced  by  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  called  respec- 
tively the  tonic,  mediant,  and  domi- 
nant, and  which,  in  union  with  the 
key-note,  form  the  Fundamental  Chord 
in  music. 

Having  thus  seen  how  it  is  that 
these  Harmonic  sounds  are  produced 
in  nature,  the  next  question  to  be 
solved  is.  Why  is  it  that  the  combina- 
tions of  these  notes  give  rise  to  the 
finest  concord  ?  There  is  no  real  mys- 
tery here,  any  more  than  in  the  former 
problem;  for  the  pleasiing  nature  of 
these  Harmonic  notes  is  just  owing  to 
their  bearing  to  each  other  at  once  the 
simplest  and  the  most  perfect  proper- 
tions  (L  e.  ratios  of  vibration)  possible. 
For  example,  while  the  tonic  note  is 
making  two  vibrations,  the  mediant 
is  in  the  same  time  making  three, 
and  the  dominant  five;  and  so  every 
second  vibration  is  a  consonance. 
Thus:—* 

Discord 


A4^, 

B, 

C, 


i    I    I    I    I    I    1    I    I    I    I    I    =  14i 
I   I    I    I    1   I    I   I    I   I    I    I    I   I    I  =  15 

r  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  =  16 

now  approaching  now  receding  from 
consonance  with  one  another.  The 
diatonic  scale,  upon  which  all  our  mu- 
sical instruments  are  framed,  is  so 
constructed  as  to  avoid  bad  chords  as 
much  as  possible ;  nevertheless,  if  the 
notes  B  and  C,  whose  vibrations  are  in 
the  ratio  to  each  other  of  15  to  16  (or 
any  other  notes  between  which  there  is 
only  a  semitone  of  intenal),  be  sound- 
ed together,  the  ear  will  be  most  dis- 
agreeably aifected  by  the  sound  pro- 
duced. 

From    the  preceding  remark.^   and 


•  Tlie  varying  length  and  thicknefis  of  the  strokes  in  the  "  Concord  "  indicate,  in 
an  approximate  degree,  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  vibrations  in  the  respect- 
ive ratios  ; — from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  as  the  vibrations  grow  more 
rapid  and  frequent,  the  sound  becomes  less  intense,  and  more  evanescent;  and, 
consequently,  that  there  is  quite  as  continuous  a  stream  of  sound  in  the  low 
notes  as  in  the  high.  In  the  "Discord"  it  will  be  seen  that  the  note  A  sharp 
does  not  make  a  consonance  with  B  and  C,  even  at  its  fourteenth  vibration :  and 
in  fact,  these  three  notes  do  not  sound  in  perfect  consonance  until  their  vibra- 
tions amount  respectively  to  57,  60,  and  64» 
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^Agram,  it  will  be  aeon,  that  *'a  dis- 
cora  '*  is  merely  a  relative  term ;  that 
there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demantation 
between  concord  and  discord,  and  that 
tiie  former  merges  into  the  latter  just 
in  proportion  as  the  vibratory  conso- 
nances become  wider  apart,  and  the 
dissonances  less  regular  m  their  rela- 
tive distances  or  intervals.  It  will  also 
be  readily  seen  how  it  is  that  Nature 
is  said  to  love  concords  and  hate  dis- 
cords, inasmuch  as  she  adds  to  the 
sound  of  the  one  and  diminishes  that 
of  the  other ;  because  each  of  the  two 
or  more  notes  which  produce  the  former 
not  only  co-exists  harmoniously  with 
the  others,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
excite  the  others  when  not  sounding, 
and  consequently  to  strengthen  them 
when  simultaneously  existing ;  where- 
as the  notes  which  produce  discord  vi- 
brate  in  an  irregular  and  jarring  man- 
ner, so  that  the  vibrations  of  each  in- 
terfere with  and  tend  to  nullify  thoso 
of  the  others,  even  as  irregularly- 
toothed  wheels  cannot  work  together, 
and  quickly  bring  each  other  to  a 
stand.  This  is  a  beautiful,  yet  simple 
instance  of  the  harmony  established 
from  the  beginning  between  the  consti- 
tution of  inanimate  nature  and  of  man, 
the  divinely-ordained  laws  of  matter 
ever  tending  to  swell  and  perpetuate 
what  is  agreeable,  and  to  check  what 
is  offensive  to  the  equally  divinely- 
implanted  instincts  of  the  human  soul. 
And  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Architect 
is  hercm,  also,  seen  to  be  as  cons{Ncuous 
as  his  goodness ;  for  the  law  of  "  least 
effort "  prevails  here,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  the  universe;  and  all  these 
sweetest  of  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
very  simplest  moans  ana  the  least  com- 
plex ratios.  Thus  is  the  very  first  ele- 
ment of  Beauty  seen  to  be  Simplicity; 
and  thus  are  we  tempted  to  inquire 
whether  other  sources  of  the  Beautiful 
are  not  dependent  upon  kindred  prin- 
ciples. 

Let  us  come  to  Form.  "I  am 
inclined  to  believe,^'  said  the  great 
Newton,  "that  some  general  laws 
of  the  Creator  prevail  with  respect 
to  the  agreeable  or  unpleasing  affec- 
tions of  all  our  senses ;  at  least  the 
snppc^'tion  does  not  derogate  from  the 
wisdom  or  power  of  God,  and  seems 
highly  consonant  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  macrocosm  in  general."  PlaK>, 
the  fineiit  genius  perhaps  that    ever 


existed,  thought  so  too ;  and  he  de. 
veloped  his  convictions  in  a  system  of 
beauty  of  which  little  is  now  knovs, 
and  still  less  is  understood.  There  b 
something  in  the  peculiar  a»peel  of 
Grecian  art — in  that  purity  and  on. 
wavering  certainty  of  ontl&ie,  am- 
roning  an  unapproachable  sTmmetrj 
and  solidity  of  parts,  which  mark  ail 
its  works  from  sculpture  and  aicfai- 
tecture  down  to  its  very  gems  ud 
cameos — ^that  instinctively  suggests  to 
the  beholder  that  its  authors  posHssed 
a  knowledge  of  some  deBnite  roks 
of  art  The  elaborate  reaeaxches  of 
Mdller  and  Winckelmann  eonfinn  the 
supposition:  the  latter  obaerring, tbit 
"  notwithstanding  ^lifferences  of  eie- 
cution,  all  the  old  works  iq>pear  to 
have  been  executed  by  disdplea  of  ok 
and  the  same  school ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Grecian,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian artists,  had  rules  by  which  sot 
only  the  greater,  but  the  smaller  pro- 
portions of  the  body  were  accuntelT 
determined."  We  know,  from  inci- 
dental  allusions  in  classic  authors,  tint, 
during  the  heyday  of  Greek  art,  cer- 
tain &ced  principles  formed  the  boak 
of  artistic  education.  Pamphilns,we 
are  told,  charged  his  pupils  no  kssi 
than  £225  (one  talent)  in  adTiaee, 
for  which  he  engaged  to  give  than, 
for  ten  years,  **  lessons  founded  on  m 
excellent  theory ;"  and  it  is  stated  of 
Parrhasius,  that  he  accelerated  the 
progress  of  art  by  the  purity  and  cor- 
rectness of  his  designs,  in  conaeqaeace 
of  his  being  **  acquainted  with  the 
.science  of  proportions."  We  hiTe 
ample  evidence  in  Pliny,  Vitrnriusi 
Philostratus  the  Younger,  and  others, 
that  the  Greeks  wrote  much  on  the 
subject  of  symmetry,  or  proportion, 
and  in  some  cases  fortified  their  theo- 
retic teaching  by  ocular  demonstrap 
tion.  '*  Polyclettts,"  says  Bossi,  "(iii 
not  confine  himself  to  giving  a  am- 
mentary  upon  this  fundamental  point, 
but  in  illustration  of  his  treatise,  ac- 
cording to  Galen,  made  an  admirable 
statue,  that  confirmed  the  precepts 
laid  down  in  his  work ;  and  this  statae, 
which  was  called  The  Ruk  of  Pd^ 
tusj  became  so  famous  for  its  beantj, 
that  its  name  passed  into  a  proverb 
to  express  a  perfect  figure,  as  we  maj 
find  in  Lucian."  But  of  all  these 
treatises,  not  a  fragment,  save  the 
Timaus   of  Plato,    remains.     It  ii 
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evident,  indeed,  that  a  knowledge  of 
their  prmcipJea  did  not  long  sorvive 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  that  only 
a  vague  and  traditional^  knowledge 
of  them  existed  in  the  tune  of  Vitro- 
vius;  for  that  Roman  authority  on 
architecture,  even  when  he  is  correct 
m  his  precepts,  is  generally  wrong  in 
the  principles  by  which  he  seeks  to 
account  for  them,  and  is  totally  un- 
able to  tium  this  traditionary  know- 
ledge to  any  practical  account 

Kepeated  attempts  were  made  by 
Medieval  artists — especially  by  that 
versatile  genius,  Leonardo  da  Vinci — 
to  rediscover  those  ancient  principles 
of  beauty,  but  with  little  success. 
The  idea,  however,  lingered  in  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  some  of  the  high- 
est names  in  phjrsics  and  philosophy 
which  our  country  has  produced  express 
their  unhesitating  conviction,  that  the 
idea  of  a  geometric  system  of  beauty 
is  founded  on  truth  and  nature.  The 
attempt  to  discover  such  a  system  has 
been  renewed  in  our  own  day  by 
Mr.  D.  R.  Hay,  who,  for  twenty  years, 
has  toiled  in  pursuit  of  this  once-lcnown 
truth ;  and  who,  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
tracted investigation,  has  encountered 
as  many  difficidties,  embraced  as  many 
half-truths,  and  gone  in  chase  of  as 
many  secrets  of  no  practical  use,  as 
would  have  made  any  one  possessed 
of  less  leisure  and  enmusiasm  to  aban- 
don the  inquiry  in  despair.  As  each 
new  step  of  the  process  dawned  upon 
him,  he  has  rushed  into  print;  so 
that,  as  in  the  more  famous  case  of 
Kepler,  all  the  errors  and  misconcep- 
tions which  have  beset  him  m  the  path 
of  discovery  are  durably  chronicled, 
and  may  be  seen  and  read  of  those 
who  have  more  pleasure  in  decrying 
merit  than  in  acknowledging  truth.  He 
persevered,  however,  and  in  his  two 
last  published  works  has  got  his  theory 
into  such  a  shape  as  incontrovertibly 
to  establish  its  accuracy  and  extensive 
useftdnesa.  The  views  of  Plato  and 
the  ancients  were  unknown  to  Mr.  Hay 
when  he  began  his  researches;  but  in 
accordance  with  the  previously  quoted 
sentiment  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's,  it 
was  the  analogy  existing  between  the 
ffisthetic  principles  of  Sound  and  Form 
that  he  strove  to  seek  out  and  explore 
in  his  earliest  work,  and  which  has 
been  the  leading  idea  in  his  half-dozen 
subsequent  publications.    like  all  his 


predecessors  in  the  searah  for  a  Scteno* 
of  Proportions,  he  began  by  trying  to 
find  what  he  sought  m  a  system  of 
linear  proportion ;  but  after  long  grop-  ^ 
ing  in  this  direction,  and  fbmng  he 
was  upon  a  false  scent,  he  struck  out 
a  new  path  for  himself,  and  hanpily 
conjectured  that  .he  would  fina  in 
angles  what  he  dia  not  find  in  lines. 
A^les  are  the  essence,  the  develojb 
ing  and  shaping  power  of  forms,  aim 
iSies  are  only  the  result  and  index  of 
their  operations;  so  that,  although  a 
system  of  linear  proportion,  if  men 
luiew  how  to  apply  it,  is  not  devoid 
of  truth,  yet  it  must  always  be  infi- 
nitely less  certain,  and  more  complex, 
than  one  based  upon  angular  propor- 
tion. Angular  harmony,  therefore,  is 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Hay's  speculations; 
and  the  fortunate  adoption  of  this 
path  of  inquiry  has  rid  him  of  the  in- 
superable difficulties  and  perplexities 
in  which  the  linear  methoa  has  from 
age  to  age  involved  his  predecessors, 
and  has  recovered  the  fiim  foundations 
upon  which,  we  feel  assured,  rested 
the  noble  superstructure  of  Grecian 
Art. 

The  first  and  fundamental  requisite 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  science  ci 
Form,  is  to  know  haw  toe  judge  cf forme 
— ^by  what  mentdi  process  it  is  tliat  we 
arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  their  per- 
fection or  imperfection.  \^thout  en- 
tering at  present  upon  the  ^'reason 
why,  we  may  simply  state  that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  eye 
mentally  resolves  all  forms  into  a  com- 
bination of  triangles — ^these,  as  is  well 
known,  being  the  umplest  elements 
into  which  forms  can  bo  analysed ;  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  fixing  our 
glance  loosely  upon  the  centre — say, 
of  a  picture-frame — ^we  feel  the  effect 
of  the  scries  of  angles  which  meet 
at  that  pdnt  from  the  circumference ; 
and  according  as  those  convergent 
angles  harmonise,  or  not,  with  one 
another,  do  we  find  the  figure  itself 
to  be  pleasing,  or  the  reverse.  Now, 
no  angles  can  be  so  perfect  in  them- 
selves, or  so  harmonious  with  one  an- 
other, as  those  which  are  sunple  parts, 
— t.  e.  integral  fractions,  of  the  Qrcle : 
so  here,  as  formerly  in  Music,  we  again 
are  led,  as  the  basis  of  Beauty,  to  the 
law  of  Numerical  Proportion,  as  typi- 
fied ui  the  phenomena  of  the  monochord. 
Accordingly,  the  principle  of  Mr.  Hay's 
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theory  is,  *'tihat  a  figure  is  ^eating 
to  the  eye  in  proportion  as  its  funda- 
mental angles  bear  to  one  another  the 
■■me  ratios  that  the  yibrations  bear 
to  one  another  in  the  series  of  musical 
Harmonics;  and  that,  as  the  whole 
floienoe  of  musical  harmony  is  based 
vpon  the  notes  produced  by  the  simple 
divisions  into  which  the  monochord 
qK>ntaneou8ly  resolves  itself  (namely, 
h  h  h  T»  "^^  t**eir  octaves  J,  ^ 
dec) ;  so  the  science  of  Form  is  based 
upon  the  angles  produced  by  a  similar 
di^naion  of  the  drde,  or  its  quadrant" 
Or,  as  we  should  prefer  simply  to  say, 
—the  basis  of  beauty  in  form  is,  that 
■11  the  leading  ansles  of  a  figure,  or  of 
a  design,  should  Sear  Iiarmonious  pro- 
portions to  one  another ;  and  that  the 
more  perfect  these  angles  are  in  them- 
selves (i  e.  the  more  stmpfe  their  re- 
lation to  the  circle  or  quadrant),  the 
more  symmetrical  will  be  the  compo- 
sition of  wfaidi  they  are  parts.  All 
the  developing  angles  of  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  for  mstance,  are  stmofo  frac- 
tions of  the  right  angle.  Mr.  Hay  has 
tendered  his  theory  of  the  widest  prac- 
tical i^lication  by  inventing  a  system- 
atic and  most  useAil  nomenclature  of 
forms,  which,  inter  aiioy  shows  every 
figure  in  architecture,  whether  rectih- 
near  or  curvilinear,  to  belong  to  some 
eertain  uigle,  which  not  onlv  regulates 
its  individual  proportions,  but  serves 
also  to  detenmne  its  symmetrical  rela- 
tion to  any  figures  with  which  it  may 
be  combmed.  For  instance,  the  pgfat- 
angled  triangle,  whose  smallest  angle 
is  30^  is  called  "the  triangle  of  i" 
(ie.  of  the  light^mgle);  the  oblong. 


compooed  of  two  anck  tramglea,  m 
called  the  *" rectangle  of  {•;*  wfaOeii 
ellipse  which  would  inaciibe  sadi  i 
rectangle  is  ea&ed  the^'eilqiM  of  i;' 
and  so  on. 

Among  other  ezperioEieDtal  proofe 
of  the  accuracy  of  tins  tfaeofj,  we  tm 
state,  that  the  proportions  of  tte 
masterpiece  of  Urecan  aidutectBie, 
the  Parthenon  of  Athena,  have  bea 
analysed,  and  found  to  be  in  remnl- 
aUe  accordance  with  Mr.  Hay's  pri&- 
ciples.  In  &ct,  the  znieroaeopiedh 
mmute  measurements  of  Mr.Penrae, 
seipto  (estej  gave  a  result  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  peifeethf  eas- 
cides  with  the  tt&eoretic  drawings  of 
Mr.  Hay.*  This  instance  ia  a  viis. 
able  one,  inasmuch  as  the  firndMw^ 
tal  proportionB  of  this  peerless  e^See 
are  distinctly  marked,  and  as  its  a- 
gular  harmony  is  too  perfect  to  adatt 
of  cavil.  The  principal  front^levafise 
of  the  bmlding,  as  ahnoat  ererybo^ 
knows,  is  constituted  of  three  leatfiK 
compartments— ^(he  ooliunnar  porticiL 
the  colunms  and  entablature,  and  th» 
tympanum;  and  in  confirmation  «f 
Mr.  Hay's  theory,  the  rectangle  whkk 
would  mscribe  the  whole  building  is 
found  to  be  a  rectangle  of  ^z  the  e&> 
lumns  and  entablature  f<»m  a  rect- 
angle of  i,  the  columnar  portloB  a 
rectangle  of  |,  and  the  tympnaa 
gives  an  angle  of  |  of  the  qoad^Ei 
or  right  an^e.  The  operatioB  of  si- 
milar principles — namely,  the  hsmg 
the  fundamental  angle  of  each  eoDpo- 
nent  pert  a  simple  mction  of  flie  i^ 
angle,  and  consequentiy  all  of  tfae« 
angles  bearing  to  one  another  hanae- 


*  Mr.  Penrose  was  elected  by  the  Instittite  of  Architects  to  report  npon  It. 
Hay's  "Orthopaphyof  the  Panhenon,"  and  afterwards  pnblmhed,  in  7%eBmlder 
of  4th  June,  the  result  of  his  investigations.  From  this  it  appears  that  over  tht 
whole  of  the  large  surface  of  the  facade  the  theory  holds  so  astoniriiiiiglj  trot, 
that  only  in  twoplaees  tlo  the  actual  and  theoretic  proportions  differ  more  tha 
hal/-an-tnch  t  The  measurement  of  a  building  by  means  of  a  eord,  it  ia  genenJlT 
allowed,  however  carefully  oonduoted,  can  omy  give  an  approximataion  within  a 
sixth  or  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  truth :  but  Mr.  renroee,  in  stating  the  disercpaa- 
oieQ  between  the  proportions  of  the  Parthenon,  as  required  by  Mr.  Hay's  tbecny. 
and  the  actual  measurements  of  the  building  made  by  himself  oiumerates  instaa- 
oes  of  variation  not  exceeding  AfarHethf  and  in  some  cases  so  low  as  a  £mokv» 
dredth  part  of  an  inch.  The  fabled  fly  on  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  could  kardlr 
have  been  more  microscopic  in  its  criticism ;  yet  it  is  the  very  mlnuteneas  tfa^ 
enhances  the  value  of  Mr.  Penrose's  testimonj.  The  discrepancies  between  the 
theory  and  the  faot^  indeed,  are  so  infinitesunol,  as  fully  to  justify  the  opinics 
subsequently  expressed  in  The  Buiider,  that  '*  the  dimensions  which  Mr.  Panrw* 
gives  are  the  surest  verification  of  the  theory  that  could  have  been  devised.  IW 
minute  discrepancies  form  that  very  element  of  practical  inoertitude,  both  as  to 
execution  and  direct  measurement^  which  always  prevails  in  materialiaio^  a  ms- 
thematical  calculation  under  such  oonditiona" 
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nious  proporfions,  may  be  traced  In 

every  part  of  the  edifice,  whether  rec- 
tilinear or  curvilinear.  Not  that  this 
Bystem,  nor  any  flvstem,  could  of  itself 
me  rise  to  the  rarthenon,  an^  more 
9ian  the  analogous  principles  of  music 
could  of  themselves  produce  a  Mozart's 
Requiem,  or  a  Beethoven's  FideKo ;  but 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  adherence 
to  these  prindples  pervades  alike  these 
masterpieces  of  the  sister  arts,  and  is 
as  visible  in  every  moulding  of  the  one 
as  in  every  note  of  the  other.* 

This  perfect  analogy  betwera  the 
principles  of  Music  and  the  principles 
of  Fonn,  and  the  colbplete  dependence 
of  both  of  them  upon  the  pnmal  law 
of  Numerical  Proportion,  is,  we  con- 
fess, a  very  remarkable  truth,  and  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  by 
wide  and  important  results.  It  is  one 
step  nearer  to  the  unveiling  of  that 
grand  Law  of  Hannony  whidi  will  ul- 
timately be  found  to  pervade  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  not  to  be  ezt>^ted  that 
any  on^  man  should  be  able  to  fully 
develop  thb  great  idea,  even  in  the 
single  province  of  Formal  beauty;  and 
many  artists  of  genius  must  spend 
their  best  thoughts  upon  it,  before  we 
can  expect  it  to  produce  its  legitimate 
Ihiits.  Nevertheless,  besides  esta^ 
Ulshing  the  theory,  Mr.  Hay  himself 
has  fortunately  (fiacovered  a  remark- 
able step  in  the  process  of  aj^ying  it, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  crowning  type, 
yet  most  baffling  enigma,  of  the  Beau- 
tiful, the  human  figure.  Groping 
laboriouslv  and  en^usiastically  in 
search  of  the  true  and  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  Beauty,  Mr.  Hay  had  the 
proportions  of  toe  finest  living  models 
most  rigorously  ascertained,  and,  as- 
sisted by  professional  skill,  and  the 
aid  of  a  machine  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  he  instituted   an    elaborate 


investigation  into  tte  exact  propoN 
tions  of  those  beautifhl  remains  of 
Greek  art,  the  Venus  of  Medicis  and 
the  Venus  of  Melos.  The  result  of 
these  investigations  not  only  remark- 
ably corroborated  hb  geneial  theory, 
but  led  him  to  a  diMovery  of  the 
method  Tor,  to  speak  guardedly,  a 
portion  of  the  metnod)  by  which  the 
(keeks  seem  to  have  applied  the 
principles  of  proportion  in  the  con- 
struction of  then*  Ideal  Statuary.  By 
this  method,  on  a  given  line,  a  per- 
fectly proportioned  figure— of  any 
style,  fix>m  a  Venus  to  a  Hercules — 
can  be  developed  as  to  all  Its  principal 
points  by  means  of  oblique  lines  drawn 
from  either  extremity  of  this  given 
line;  the  angles  made  by  tiiese  lines 
with  the  given  line  being  a  fixed  series 
of  simple  fractions  of  a  given  fonda- 
mental  an^e.  This  ftindiunental  ancle 
changes  according  to  the  style  of  Sie 
figure  designed  to  be  represented;  the 
right  angle,  as  we  have  said,  giving 
the  most  beautiful  figure,  the  Venus, 
and  3-6ths  of  the  semicircle  giving 
the  Hercules.  The  angles  between 
these  two  extremes  give  the  interme- 
diate classes 'of  proportions,  such  as 
were  imparted  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
statues  of  their  other  deities  or  heroes; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  all  figures 
founded  on  a  smaller  angle  than  the 
right  ancle  are  lone-necked  and  nar- 
row-shomdered,  and  all  tiiose  above 
the  right-angle  are  comparatively 
short-n^ed  and  broad-shouldereo. 
Now,  as  the  fundamental  angle, 
which  determines  the  style  of  the 
fi£pre,f  may  be  altered  at  plea- 
sure,  while  the  series  of  develop^ 
ing  angles  remains  always  fibied  at 
h  h  h  U  ^'  o^  the  fundamental 
angle,  it  follows  that  any  variety  of 
figures  may  be  constructed  by  this  one 


*  We  observe  that  Mr.  Hay  has  now  tomod  his  attention  to  Gothic  architectui^ 
and  proposes  to  do  with  Lincoln  Cathedral  what  he  has  done  with  the  Parthenon. 
He  must  succeed,  if  he  conduote  his  investigation  with  proper  care ;  for  the  principles 
of  symmetrical  beauty  in  Form  are  of  universal  application,  and  will  rea<uy  be  de- 
tected in  Gothic  architecture, — which  is  eharacterised  by  the  prevalence  of  trian- 
gular, as  the  Greek  is  of  rectangular  forms.  Free-masonry,  as  its  name  impliei^ 
was  a  brotlierhood  of  art  in  former  timea^  and  served  to  preserve  many  of  the  rules 
of  art  alter  their  scientific  basis  had  been  long  forgotten. 

f  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  fundamental  angle  is  only  of  use  to  the  constructor 
of  the  figure^  in  the  same  way  as  the  kev-note  of  an  air  is  of  use  to  a  per^n  singing 
it ;  a  knowled^  of  the  key-note  or  of  this  so-called  fundamental  angle  beinff  iu  no- 
wise needful  for  the  appreciation  either  of  the  air  when  sung  or  of  the  finished  statue^ 
It  is  just  a  means  for  more  easily  preserving  or  tssUns  the  nlative  proi>ortions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  figure  inasmueh  as  things  which  are  harmonious  with  the 
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process.     A  wondeiM  improvemeiit 

this  on  the  absurdly  imperfect  and 
wholly  unworkable  systems  of  human 
proportion  wluch  have  hitherto  been 
attemi)ted;  and  most  perfectly  does 
it  realise  the  hitherto  unaccomplished 
idea  of  Leoniudo  da  Vinci,  who,  says 
Bossi,  *«  thought  but  little  of  any 
fieneral  measure  of  the  species,  and 
held  that  the  trve  prafortion,  and  the 
one  most  difficult  of  mvestigation,  is 
solely  the  proportion  of  an  individual 
in  regard  to  himself,  which,  according 
to  the  true  knitation,  should  be  differ- 
ent in  all  the  individuals  of  a  speqi^, 
as  is  the  case  in  nature." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
three  elementary  triangles  which,  in 
accordance  with  his  theory,  Mr.  Hav 
assumes  as  holding  the  place  whicn 
the  tonic,  mediant,  and  dominant  do 
in  music — (or  red,  blue,  and  yellow  in 
chromatics) — are  those  whicn  consti- 
tute respectively  the  half  of  the  square, 
the  half  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  and 
the  half  of  the  elementary  tiiimgle  of 
the  pentagon — ^that  is,  precisely  the 
esthetic  triangles  of  Plato;  and  the 
super-ezcellonce  <^  the  two  first  of 
which  has  been  shown*  by  Dr.  Mac- 
vicar,  alike  from  the  forms  of  nature 
and  the  works  of  art  Such  a  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  is  remarkable,  for 
each  of  these  inquirers  arrived  at  his 
conclusions  in  ignorance  of  the  other's 

rulations,  or  by  a  different  process. 
Hay  chose  those  elementary  forms 
as  the  best,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Analogy,  and  of  most  perfect  simplici- 
ty ;  I^.  Macvicar,  although  thoroughly 
conversant  with  ancient  philosophy, 
adopted  them,  not  in  dderence  to 
the  great  name  of  Plato,  nor  by  the 
analogical  process  pursued  by  Mr. 
Hay,  but  as  the  result  of  experi- 
mental investigations  of  his  own  as  to 
every  variety  of  angle  and-  form,  con- 
firmed l^  an  analysis  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  in  Art,  and  of 
those  forms  in  Nature  which  science 
teaches  us  to  regard  as  the  most 
perfect 

But  how  did  Plato— how  did  the 
ancients,  it  may  be  asked — proceed  in 
such    inquiries?    Their  achievements 


chatteuge  inyertjgatiop;  for  Hwy  sas- 
ceeded  in  fonning  »  seioiee,  of  which 
we  have,  even  now,  as  ^ei  diaeev<w4 
only  the  theoretic  basis;  aad  wfaa 
we  consider  the  infinitely  greater  di^ 
ficalties  which  the  ancieDts  had  to 
encounter  in  the  poraoiti  than  wiai 
embarrass  na  nowadays,  we  stand 
astonished  at  their  anooasa.    Not  to 

rk  of  the  twenty  eentuiies  by  whkh 
worid  is  okler  ainoe  then,  during 
which  physics  and  metapbyaica  haf« 
formed  the  subject  of  UBreiaittBg 
thought  and  discnaaion,  it  must  be 
remembered  tiuit  we  have  this  iai- 
mense  advantage  over  the  aDoent 
philosophers,  that  we  hanre  meidy  to 
rediscover  a  system  fonneriy  knovn 
and  practified,  and  whoae  ifkeoSd 
products  still  exist  for  oiv  mstrae- 
tion.  We  have  the  sctence,  in  heU 
still  before  us,  embodied  in  stone  aad 
marble;  and  the  only  problem  is— 
Given  the  results,  to  cuscoTer  its  pna- 
dplea.  So  tiiat,  for  the  one  vav  of 
inquiry  open  to  the  andenta,  we  ban 
two;  and  yet  we  have  accooiipliahed 
absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  was  so  splendidly  aecompliahed 
by  them. 

In  Grreeoe,  everything  oe&tered  m 
philosqihy.  Phymca  aiM  metaphyao, 
religion,  ethics,  and  esthetics,  fomed 
ihe  pabulum  of  the  pluloaopliie  mind 
of  Ureeee.  The  fiprand  first  principles 
of  things  were  pubUdy  dxacnsaod  atti 
lectured  upon,  m  such  a  way  as  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  every  thought- 
ful man;  and  from  these  first  pria- 
ciples  many  things  in  adenoe  were 
deduced  which  only  modem  experi* 
mentation  could  establish  on  an  as- 
sured basis.  The  great  centre-tni& 
which  was  afterwma  applied  with 
such  effect  to  (xredan  Art»  seems  oii- 
ginidly  to  have  been  derived,  like  net 
a  few  other  ideas  of  Hellenic  philo- 
sophy, from  the  East  Pythagom 
was  the  medium  through  which  it  «rai 
Introduced  into  Greece.  Educated, 
like  the  generality  of  lus  coantrymen, 
in  music  and  poetry,  excelling  in  do- 
quence  and  versed  in  aatronomy,— 
bearing  off  the  palm  for  wrestfiag  at 
the  Olympic  Games  when  in  his  eight* 


aame  thing  are  harmonious  with  one  another.  In  arehiteetoreb  accordingly,  thii 
fluotuating  fundamental  angle  is  replaced  by  the  unalterable  r^t-aogle»  in  ida- 
tion  to  which,  or  to  the  whole  circle,  all  angles  are  judged  by  the  eye^  and  dm|^ 
fraetions  of  whioh,  of  course^  are  the  most  perfect  angles  that  can  be  devised. 
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^enth  yMr,--«diiUjred  for  the  beauty 
of  his  person  and  the  brfllinBey  of  his 
undentancBiig,  that  remarkable  man 
withdrew  at  an  eariy  age  into  the 
East,  and  became  a  favonred  guest 
among  the  star-gazers  of  Chaldea  and 
the  white-robed  priesthood  of  the 
Nile.  There  he  searched  deeply  into 
die  ancestral  wisdom,  so  earefdlly 
preserved,  and  not  less  iealonsly  con- 
cealed, under  mystic  symbols,  in  those 
oradles  of  earliest  civilisation;  and 
on  his  retnm  to  his  native  land  (about 
520  B.G.),  he  brought  with  him  a 
^stem  of  Analog,  or  key  to  all  har- 
monious proportions,  by  the  help  of 
which,  it  18  s^d,  the  Greeks  came  to 
excel  all  other  nations  in  tiie  domain 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  indoctrinated  his  disciples  in  a 
science  of  numbers,  a  system  of  pro- 
portions, of  which  the  phenomena  of 
the  monochord  were,  if  not  the  actual 
basis,  at  least  a  material  exposition. 
The  application  of  such  philosophical 
principles  to  the  department  of  JEa- 
tfaeties  must  have  readily  suggested 
itself,  even  if  they  had  not  luready 
been  so  applied  in  Egypt ;  and  it  14)- 
pears  to  be  a  true  paradox  that,  in 
Greece,  the  principles  of  Art  were 
known  before  Art  itself  existed.  It 
is  remarkable,  as  corroborative  of  this 
view,  that  it  was  precisely  in  the 
generation  subsequent  to  Pythagoras 
that  Grecian  Art  sprang  into  exist- 
ence. This  **  wisest  of  the  Greeks" 
died  in  497  B.C.,  and  the  very  next 
generation  witnessed  the  golden  age 
of  Pericles,  with  •Phidias,  &e  founder 
of  Grecian  sculpture  and  architecture, 
woridng  at  the  matchless  forms  and 
friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  and  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhasius  contending  in  glorious 
rivalry  in  the  Agora  of  Athens.  The 
character  of  early  Greek  sculpture, 
too,  corroborates  this  view;  for  the 
constant  posture  of  repose,  and  stiff 
adherence  to  proportion,  which  mark 
its  productions,  is  the  very  manner 
in  which  a  theory  of  Symmetrical 
Beauty  would  first  be  carried  out; 
the  energy  and  graces  of  Expres- 
sion being  naturally  added  at  a  later 
period,  as  genius  became  more  con- 
stuous  of  its  powers,  and  more  con- 
yersant  with  its  work.  And  so  the 
Ulustrions  pedigree  of  Art  went  on, 
founding  schools  and  accumulating 
fresh  truths;  nntil,  with  the  appear- 


ance of  Lydppns,  ApeDes,  and  Prax- 
iteles, it  reached  its  culminating  point 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  before 
Christ,  after  which,  like  the  fortunes 
and  liberties  of  Greece,  it  commenced 
a  gjnadmd  decline. 

Tniat  I'hilosophy  should  thus  be  the 
mother  of  Art  in  Greece,  and  should 
bestow  upon  her  a  precious  dowry  of 
deductions  to  guide  her  future  steps, 
may  appear  surprising  nowadays, 
when  science  is  so  authoritatively 
divorced  jfrom  esthetics,^ and  every 
principle  is  scouted  unless  it  come  in 
the  form  of  an  d  posteriori  reasoning; 
but  it  will  not  so  appear  to  any  one 
conversant  with  the  character  and 
objects  of  Grecian  philosophy.  It 
was  the  peculiar  genius  and  vocation 
of  that  gifted  people  to  grasp  the  first 
principles  of  things,  and  so  become 
acquainted  with  the  leading  truths 
of  science,  by  a  process  of  imagina- 
tive inference  resembling  inspiration. 
Grecifm  intellect  had  an  unequalled 
keenness  of  eye  for  the  analogies  of 
things.  The  slightest  resemblance 
cau^t,  charmed,  and  fixed  its  glance ; 
and  the  phenomenon  of  the  Milky 
Way,  backed  by  a  few  commonplace 
facts,  is  said  to  have  carried  the  swift 
unagination  of  Democritus  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Atomic  Theory,— a 
world-wide  generalisation,  embracing 
and  depicting  &cts  of  which  positively 
its  framer  Imew  no  more  than  the 
schoolboy  or  the  Helot,  yet  which, 
after  twenty  centuries  of  neglect  and 
doubt,  the  hair-splitting  science  of  a 
Dalton  and  Berzelius  is  at  length 
placing  upon  an  irrefiragable  basis.  The 
mental  development  of  the  Greeks 
and  that  of  the  modems  took  totally 
opposite  courses,  -—  each,  however, 
supplementary  of  the  other,  and  both 
leamng  from  different  starting-points 
to  the  same  goal.  Of  the  two  great 
methods  of  scientific  inquiry,  the 
Ancients  relied  mainly  on  tiie  Deduc- 
tive system,  the  Modems  on  the  In- 
ductive. The  former,  starting  from 
principles,  came  down  with  eagle- 
swoop  upon  details;  the  latter,  long 
groping  among  details,  at  length  rises 
to  principles.  The  former  sei2M  Troth 
while  yet  in  the  unembodied  Idea, 
and  by  a  brilliant  but  vague  general- 
isation, applied  it  to  the  countieaa 
forms  and  phases  of  nature  around 
them; — ^the  latter,  gathering  together 
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a  mdltitiide  of  isolated  fiicts  in  the 
outer  world,  sift  them  with  patient 
indostiy,  until,  ih>m  the  ahapelesa 
and  perplexing  maaa,  emerge  the 
ftolden  grains  of  truth.  The  one  is  a 
Brilliant  Despotism  of  liGnd,  the  other 
a  servile  worship  of  Matter.  Bold 
Speculation  must  always  precede  Ex- 
periment, before  the  Utter  can  be 
turned  to  its  legitimate  account ;  and 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
main  value  of  the  inductive  system  of 
inquiry  ]Bf  to  test  ike  resuUs  at  inhich  the 
mind  has  previously  arrivedby  the  method 
qf  Deduction, 

We  think  this  truth  has  been  too 

much  lost  sight  of  in  modem  science, 

'  although  it  is  notorious  that  all  the 

rtest  discoveries  —  from  that  of 
New  World  by  Columbus,  to 
La  Verrier's  planet  and  Newton's 
grand  Law  of  Attraction — ^have  thus 
been  beheld  from  afiur  by  the  boldly 
recursive  mind  of  the  explorer. 
That  .^Bthetics  have  suffered  from 
the  too  exclusive  jvedominaace  at 
present  assigned  to  the  Baconian 
method  of  investigation,  can  hardly 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  maturely 
considers  the  subject;  and  that  the 
Platonic  philosophy  is  likewise  better 
fitted  than  that  of  Locke  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  such  principles  as  those 
of  Beauty  is  manifest  from  this: — 
that  whereas  Locke's  theory  of  the 
understanding  practically  regards  the 
human  soul  as  primarily  a  u£uia  rasa, 
whose  subsequent  ideas  are  the  mere 
echo  of  the  impressions  of  the  outer 
world, — a  mere  reflex  of  th^  influences 
by  which  she  may  change  to  be  sur- 
rounded; accordin|^  to  Plato,  she  is 
a  tablet,  le^fibly  written  on  from  the  * 
first, — a  bright  and  thinking  reposi- 
tory  of  ideas  imparted,  and  qualities 
unplanted  io  her,  ah  ovo^  by  her  IKvine 
Maker.  By  the  former's  system. 
Truth  is,  by  its  nature,  something 
posterior  to  sensation,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  it  for  existence;  by 
the  latter's,  material  objects  are  merely 
the  exciting  cause  of  sensation,  and 
Truth  ^  made  to  retain  its  nature 
though  the  corporeal  senses  were  no 
more.  If,  therefore.  Beauty  be  not  a 
fiction,  and  the  principles  of  ^Esthetic 
truth  be  really  (as  we  trust  we  have 
shown  them  to  be)  native  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  ancient  philosophy  and 
method  of  inquiry  must  be  much  more 


fayoumble  for  their  diKoveiy  tfan  tiMw 
of  modem  times. 

The  exact  steps  of  the  proeas  bf 
which  Pythagoras  and  Pkdo  iniTid 
at  the  theoiy  of  numerical  or  gMoe. 
trical  proportion^ — a  vast  eonceptioi, 
of  winch  the  laws  of  iSsthetiesm 
but  a  fragment^ — bow  much  they  bw- 
rowed  from  the  wisdom  of  tb«  EmI, 
and  how  much  they  exeogilited  ibr 
themselves,  are  questions  wfaieb  m 
need  not  touch  upon.  Nor  need  i« 
say  anything  expreasly  as  to  tbe  meiili 
of  the  Deductive  system  of  philoaopby « 
upon  which  they  worked,  as  we  tUak 
the  true  worth  of  that  system  viD  be 
pretty  cleariy  indkated  in  the  eooiae 
of  our  remuks  on  that  brigbteatflf 
its  material  products— Ideal  Bcnt^ 
as  unbodied  in  the  works  of  GrBcia 
Art 

That  Ideal  Beavtt,  it  has  ben 
often  asked,  whence  came  H?  b 
proffering  a  refrfy,  we  must  expna 
our  total  dissent  from  the  genaiDy 
received  opinion,  that  the  c^-tfomm 
of  Art  was  inroduced  by  a  mere  oiii> 
sideration  of  the  forms  ol  extensl 
nature.  An  average  of  hoaiafii^  is 
necessarily  an  average  of  mpsfyb' 
tions,  and  therefore  no  one  is  so  ab- 
surd as  to  suppose  thit  the  idol 
beautif  of  the  Greeks  was  fonadedoi 
so  errinsr,  shifting,  and  oommoDplaee  a 
basis.  But  even  the  Edeetical  ^ 
tern— that  of  chooainff  the  best  pdir|i 
'out  of  a  multitude  of  fine  foni»^ 
quite  inadequate  to  explain  the  «• 
knowledged  perfection  attained  toby 
the  Greek  artists.  -Firstiy,  beoise 
eveiT  tine  face  has  an  sstbetie  » 
senile  of  its  own,  which  the  aHentiei 
of  a  single  line  or  feature  woold  ^ 
stroy ;  so  that  the  mere  colloeatioD  d 
the  finest  individual  features  wodd 
result  in  nothing  but  disoori  Bat 
secondly,  even  supposing  that  eieb 
style  of  countenance  were  carefoSj 
separated  from  the  others,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  best  features  of  ea^ 
would  harmonise,  when  combined  (a 
not  very  possiUe  supposition),  stiB 
the  result  would  be  groatiy  infeiior  to 
the  Ideal  Beauty  of  the  Greeks,  is 
fact,  to  setUe  the  matter,  there  are 
proportions  in  the  Ideal  countemnees 
of  Greek  and  Roman  statuary  wbicb 
are  neter  in  any  case  met  wUh  in  aod 
Itfe.  They  have  n^  parallel  in  Bw? 
natdre,  and  so  the  eelectieal  tbeoiy 
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fSdla  wholly  to  the  pronnd.  A  pro- 
duct can  never  exhibit  a  thing  not  in 
the  dividend,— «  heap  of  pure  aand 
can  never,  when  sifted,  leave  behind 
it  a  grain  of  gold;  and  in  like  manner, 
no  sBsthetic  eclectieiam  in  the  world 
can  ever  give  aa  its  product  a  fadal 
angle  of  dO"*  or  100%  ^Atea  no  such  an- 
gle of  the  face  is  to  be  met  with  in 
actual  life.  In  fine,  it  will  be  found 
that  we  can  no  more  extract  Ideal 
Beauty  from  the  fonns  of  nature  than 
we  can  make  pure  ligfit  by  a  union  of 
colours,  and  the  best  possible  result 
of  the  Edectical  system  wOlfall  as  much 
abort  of  perfect  symmetrical  beauty 
aa  the  dingy  white  produced  by 
blending  together  the  colours  of 
the  spectrum  fidla  short  of  the 
purity  and   brilliancy  of  unrefracted 

T^  true  source  or  foundation  of 
Ideal  Beauty,  therefore,  it  appears  to 
ua,  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than 
in  the  world  of  matter.  It  springs 
not  from  any  mere  inspection  of  ex- 
ternal particuiars,  but  from  a  compa- ' 
xjaon  of  these  with  the  nsthetic  stan- 
dard within,  and  a  disceinment  of  the 
true  ideas  of  form  with  which  the 
human  mind  is  itself  endowed.  Our 
mental  constitution  and  external  na- 
tnre  are  made  for  one  another.  A 
parfect  harmony  subsists  between  the 
macrocosm  without  and  the  microcosm 
within,  and  the  laws  of  the  one  tally 
exactly  with  those  of  the  other.  The 
former  longs  for,  and  the  latter  tends  to 
produce.  Perfection, — ^therefore  there 
IB  but  one  standard  for  both.  Both, 
too,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  often  im- 
perfect in  their  working.  Neverthe- 
lees.  Intellect  has  fewer  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  its  working,  and  conse-  * 
qnently  approaches  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion in  its  creations,  than  matter  does. 
It  waa  a  fine  saying  of  ancient  times, 
that  **  there  is  nothing  noble  in  Nature 
but  Man,  and  nothing  noble  in  Man 
but  Mind."  And  it  was  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  this  maxim,  and  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  the  harmony  subsist- 
ing between  the  soul  and  nature^ — 
with  a  lively  conviction  that  each  of 
these  co-onunates  reflects  the  laws  of 
the  other,  but  that  the  former  is  the 
more  perfect  mirror  of  the  two^ — ^that 
the  Greeks  proceeded  in  their  creation 
of  Ideal  Beauty.  "Piey  resolved  to 
supplement   the   defects  of  onUnary 


nature  by  an  appeal  to  the  hififaer 
standard  within;  and  ao  succeeded  in 
imparting  a  degree  of  symmetrical 
beauty  to  the  forma  of  nature  which 
the  latter,  though  ever  striving  after, 
is  never  able  of  herself  to  develop.  . 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  nsthetie 
principle  of  the  Mind  operates  and 
manifests  itself  in  the  production  of 
Ideal  Beauty,  we  answer— In  a  two- 
fold manner :  the  critical  and  the  crea- 
tive. When  an  artist,  for  instance— 
whether  painter  or  sculptor — b  busr 
in  the  work  of  conception,  hia  Imagw 
nation  is  in  full  pUy,  and  summons  up 
before  his  mind  s-eye  a  succession  of 
forms,— each  of  which,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  he  tries  by  the  estnetio 
faculty  of  his  mind,  and  at  length  a^ 
lects  the  one  most  in  unison  with  hia 
design,— even  as  a  musician  selects* 
after  trial,  the  most  pleasing  of  a  suc- 
cession of  chords.  In  this  case,  all 
goes  on  within  the  mind  itself— Ima- 
gination supplying  the  objects,  and 
ue  .£sthetic  faculty  or  conscience 
making  the  choice.  But  let  us  see 
what  takes  place  when  the  mind 
emerges  from  her  own  recesses,  from 
the  shadowy  chambers  of  imagem 
and  comes  into  contact  with  some  od- 
ject  in  the  external  world — aa,  for  in- 
stance, a  statue.  In  this  case— unless 
there  be  some  unuaually  gross  viola- 
tion of  nature— the  imagination,  act- 
inic in  obedience  to  the  asthetic  facul- 
ty, does  not  alter  the  fundamental  sl^le 
of  the  form  set  before  it,  but,  accepting 
the  general  outline  and  expression  (? 
the  statue,  proceeda  mentally  to  mo- 
dify the  defective  lines  or  features  until 
the  whole  aspect  and  contour  is  brou^t 
into  unison  with  the  mind's  require- 
ments, and  until  Imagination  super- 
imposes an  airy  image  of  the  Penect 
upon  or  around  the  solid  lineaments  of 
the  Imperfect 

We  niiffht  call  this,  for  brevity^ 
sake,  the  Law  of  Psychical  Sugsestioa. 
But  as  we  entertain  a  salutary  distruat 
of  all  technical  phrases — which  gene- 
rally do  little  more  than  hint  at  the 
thing  signified,  without  in  any  degree 
describing  it — ^we  shall  endeavour  to 
find  plain  words  enough  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  fully  express  our 
meaning.  And  although  Ideal  Beauty 
b  a  sul^ect  which  is  regarded  aa  peca- 
liariy  belonging  to  the  transcenaental 
regions  of  phuosophy,  and  has  been 
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^aconraed  utwn  with  as  much  hazi- 
ness as  if  it  aid  actually  belong  to  the 
most  recondite  arcana  of  mysticism, 
we  do  not  despair  of  making  it  perfectly 
intelligible  to  our  readers,  as  it  is  iden- 
tical in  princii^e  with  a  class  of  the 
most  ordinary  phenomena  of  every- 
day life.  Suppose  we  are  reading  a 
book,  and  come  to  an  idea  with  wMch 
we  cannot  coincide— -does  not  the  mind 
forthwith  set  to  work,  and  suggest 
thought  after  thought  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, until  among  the  multitude  pre- 
sented we  recognise  the  true  one  1  Or 
9nppose  we  are  asking  ourselves  that 
question  which  every  other  day  or 
hour  demands  from  us  an  answer,-^ 
•^What  shall  I  do  in  the  drcum- 
itances?^ — and  forthwith  the  various 
alternatives  of  the  case  pass  in  review 
through  the  mind,  until  the  jndgmrat 
■elects  that  which  seems  to  it  the  best.  * 
In  some  such  cases,  plan  after  plan 
may  unfold  itself  within  the  mind, 
each  with  its  long  train  of  probable 
accidents  and  far-off  results — until  the 
thoughts  that  thus  glint  through  the 
fight  of  the  mmd,  like  a  flight  of  me- 
teors in  a  November  night,  coming 
from  darkness  and  going  to  daiicness, 
may  absolutely  bewilder  us  by  the 
multiplicity  in  which  they  appear.  Or,  ^ 
leaving  the  realms  of  pure  thought,  let ' 
US  think  of  thinps  which  have  jSiysica] 
forms  and  qualities.  Let  us  take  coun- 
sel with  ourselves,  for  example,  as  to 
the  best  shape  or  size  for  a  dining- 
room  table;  or  the  best  pattern  for 
drawing-room  carpet  or  curtains;  or 
the  best  colour  for  a  neck-tie;  or, 
more  homely  still,  what  we  should 
like  for  dinner — and  forthwith  tables^ 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  carpets,  - 
curtains,  and  neck-ties  in  goodly  va- 
riety pass  in  shadowy  review  blefore 
us;  while,  if  we  chance  to  be  particu- 
larly hungry,  savoury  dishes  of  all 
sorts  app^  almost  as  strongly  to  our 
senses  as  if  they  stood  arrayed  before 
us  on  a  taUe^hote,  One  article  after 
anotiier,  m  short,  is  suggested  by  the 
mind,  until  we  make  a  choice.  These 
tilings  are  familiar  to  all  of  us ;  and, 
hi  truth,  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
originate  ideas,  either  of  itself  or  in 
connection  with  some  external  object, 
is  a  matter  of  such  hourly  experience 
with  every  human  being,  as  to  need 
neither    comment     nor     illustration. 


Nevertheless,  as  it  is  fills  sei^eme 
mental  process  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  beautiful  phenomeooo 
which  we  are  now  investtgating,  vo 
must  look  a  little  farther  into  it. 

When  a  lively  idea  of  any  object  b 
conceived  in  the  mind,  we  feel  as  if 
the  object  itself  were  in  some  way 
present  and  fblt,  and  that  we  are  meii- 
tally  enjoying,  suffering,  or  inspecting 
it;  and  every  such  conc^ition  wlnea 
relates  to  material  olnects — such  as  a 
form,  or  colour — tends  to  prodiice  a 
more  or  less  vivid  picture  of  them  oo 
our  mental  retina.  Every  one  is 
aware,  at  times,  but  espedally  when 
our  emotions  are  excited  (or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  soul  is  in  lively  ac- 
tivity), that  we  can  and  do  see  in  our 
**  mind's-eyo*^ — as  Shake^)eare  said 
first,  and  as  every  body  says  now — 
perfect  likenesses  of  ansent  persons 
and  places.  But  the  imaginatioD  can 
go  further  than  tlus,  and  dispena^ 
altogether  with  the  aids  of  reeolleetkiii, 
can  cofijure  up  scenes,  or  figmes, 
or  events,  which  have  no  extsteoee  at 
all  in  the  outer  worid.  This  is  the 
faculty  whteh  the  creative  artist 
(rtottjrfii)  employs;  and  the  result  is, 
as  in  the  former  case,  an  image  im- 
pressed on  what  we  may  still  call  the 
mental  retina,  the  vividness  of  wlueb 
varies  in  inten^ty  according  to  ftm 
temperament  of  the  fndividnal  and  &e 
extent  to  winch  his  mind  is  interested 
and  his  imagination  in  play.  Almost 
every  one,  however  mentally  sAoggidi 
and  apathetic,  must  be  familiar  wilh 
this  i^enomenon;  and  it  is  told  of 
that  most  original  of  artists,  Blake, 
who  possessed  the  imaginaUve  faculty 
in  a  very  high  degree,  that  be  used  to 
be  able  to  summon  up  ideal  faces  wA 
such  vividness,  that  he  felt  as  if  he 
beheld  them  in  all  the  distinctneas  of 
objective  reality — with  all  the  fife- 
likeness  of  flesh  and  blood^        \ 

Nor  is  this  much  to  wondered  at, 
for  this  ** ideal"  image  is,  in  tmtiw 
quite  as  real,  though  not  so  vivid,  as 
any  produced  by  external  influences. 
The  province  of  Matter  is  to  ezdte  to 
action  the  Mind,  and  Mind  in  its  tnm 
reacts  upon  matter.  The  Soul,  in  fact, 
and  the  External  Worid,  are  two  p(rfes 
of  action;  and  as  the  body  is  an  int^- 
medtate  organism,  and  mcoium  of  eom- 
munication  between  them,  it  is  acted 
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upon  by  both.  The  sole  use  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  so  far  as  the  eye  is 
concerned,  is  to  send  a  vibratioir  or 
influence  along  Ifae  optic  nerve  to  the 
brain,  exciting  in  the  soul  an  idea 
corresponding  to  the  object  beheld. 
But,  (uspensing  with  this  process,  by 
an  exorcise  of  its  own  native  powers, 
the  soul,  as  we  have  seen,  can  conceive 
this  same  idea  for  itself,  independently 
of  external  assistance ;  and  so  the 
image  is  as  truly  conceived  by  the 
latter  process  as  by  the  former — al- 
tiiough  the  image  produced  by  exter- 
nal influence  is  the  more  vivid,  because 
the  soul,  like  everything  else,  cannot 
act  upon  itself  with  the  same  intensity 
as  it  is  acted  upon  by  other  bodies. 
But  there  is  more  in  the  matter  than 
this ;  for  the  soul  can  not  only  create 
images  for  itself,  but  it  can  impress 
these  ideal  images  upon  its  enveloping 
organism.  For,  just  as  certain  vibra- 
tions from  without  produce  a  picture 
on  the  retina,  sensation  in  the  brain, 
and  an  idea  in  the  soul— so,  reversing 
the  process,  an  idea  strongly  conceived 
by  the  soul,  excites  corresponding 
▼isual  sensation  and  vibration  in  the 
brain  and  nerve,  and  an  actual  pic- 
ture on  the  retina.  For  example, 
When  a  man  seest  a  statue,  a  vibration 
IS  sent  inwards  through  the  eye,  along 
the  optic  nerve,  to  the  brain ;  so,  when 
he  thinks,  or  conceives  the  idea  of  this 
statue,  a  similar  vibration  is  sent  out- 
wards from  the  brain,  along  the  optic 
nerve,  until  its  delicate  lineaments  are 
depicted  on  the  expanded  surface  of  the 
retina.  Thus — as  common  conscious- 
ness, not  less  than  science,  teaches  us 
— ^when  we  (kink,  an  exactly  converse 
process  is  generated  within  us  as  when 
we /erf.  A  feebler  converse,  it  is  true ; 
for,  in  the  state  of  health,  our  mental 
conceptions  do  not  equal  in  force  our 
physical  sensations.  But  let  the  brain 
De  inflamed,  as  in  delirium,  or  become 
otherwise  morbid  in  its  action,  and 
that  feebler  converse  becomes  equal 
in  power  to  the  most  vivid  external 
impression.  It  is  seen — actually  and 
immistakably  impressed  on  the  re- 
tina, and  seen — ^with  eveiy  line  as 
sharp  and  hue  as  vivid  as  those  of  an 
actual  object;  and  thus  a  fiction,  or 
rather  creation,  of  the  mind  becomes 
an  olject  of  the  senses. 
This   prindple   applies  to  all   the 


senses — ^to  taste,  toudi,  hearing,  and 
sensation  generally,  as  well  as  to  sight 
Any  idea  or  emotion,  strongly  con- 
ceived, gives  rise  to  a  corresponding 
feeling,  whether  pleasant  or  otherwise, 
in  the  part  of  the  body  of  which  the 
mind  is  thinking,  or  impels  our  cor- 
responding organs  or  whole  bodies 
into  involuntary  action.  The  former 
of  these  subtle  modes  of  action  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body  is  too  common- 
place to  need  illustration;  but  the  lat- 
ter can  be  beautifully  and  with  little 
difficulty  detected,  inter  alia,  in  its 
operation  upon  our  organs  of  speech. 
If  any  man,  for  instance,  be  repeating 
words  to  Mmself,  or  mentally  framing 
his  thoughts  into  speech,  he  wilt  be 
conscious  of  a  nervous  sensation  at 
the  root  of  his  tongue — a  weak  im- 
pulse playing  upon,  rather  than  di- 
rectly aflfecting,  the  muscles  of  speech. 
If  he  become  excited  when  thus  en- 
gaged, this  impulse  will  be  strength- 
ened so  as  to  overcome  even  the 
coercion  of  the  will ;  or  if  he  become  ab- 
sent, it  will  forthwith  form  itself  into 
mutterings  or  words.  See  that  peasant, 
to  whom  reading  is  diflicult,  and  with 
whom  every  syllable  is  laboriously  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  before  the  words 
can  be  mastered — how  he  reads  aloud ! 
— ^that  absent  thinking  man,  how  he 
mutters  and  moves  his  lips  as  if  in 
speech ! — ^that  startled  or  e.xcited  girl, 
how  her  feelings  burst  forth  uncon- 
trollably into  exclamations!  This  is 
a  beautiful  series  of  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  the  mind  within  influencing 
and  producing  involuntary  action  in  its 
subordinate  and  obedient  organism. 

In  the  same  way  Imagination— or 
the  creative  power  of  the  soul — pro- 
duces actual  vibrations  on  the  tym- 
panum of  the  ear,  and  forms  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  are  dis- 
tinct in  proportion  as  the  fontal  ideas 
are  vividly  conceived,  and  which 
assume  a  character  of  actual  objec- 
tivity as  soon  as  the  brain  is  over- 
excited by  disease.  This  is  truly  the 
work  of  imagination;  but  the  vul- 
gar attach  to  this  phrase  a  meaning 
which  sdence  cannot  homologate. 
Men  are  ever  apt  to  deceive  them- 
selves by  a  jufiigle  of  words.  A  sen- 
sation is  called  Real  when  produced 
in  us  by  the  agency  of  Matter,  and 
Ideal  when  produced  by  the  agency  of 
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Mind ;  but  both  of  these  agencies  are 
alike  actoal  in  their  effects  and  in  their  ^ 
existence.  The  body  is  a  medium  be-/" 
tween  the  soul  witmn  and  the  worid 
of  matter  without,  and  is  acted  upon 
by  both.  We  call  the  influence  of  the 
one  Imagination,  and  of  the  other 
Reality ;  but  both  are  alike  actual,  and 
the  influence  of  the  former  sometimes 
entirely  obliterates  that  of  the  latter. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  countless  physical 
effects  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
soul  upon  its  corporeal  shrine,  it  is  by 
Imagination  that  we  hear  the  rhythm 
and  rhymes  of  the  poet's  verse  u^n 
which  we  are  only  silently  fijung 
our  eye— that  we  feel  the  enect  of  a 
piece  of  music  without  even  humming 
it  over — ^that  we  can  see  the  features 
or  hear  the  voice  of  an  absent  friend 
^-or,  by  reading  a  few  descriptive 
lines,  can  follow  the  historian  to  his 
fields  of  fight,  or  the  novelist  to  his 
scenes  of  Utopian  loveliness. '  See  old 
Beethoven  seated  grey-haired  at  his 
instrument,  rolling  out  magnificent 
bursts  and  sweetest  cadences  of  sound, 
until  the  air  is  undulating  all  in  uni- 
son, and  your  whole  being  moves 
rhythmically  to  the  angelic  strains. 
But  lol  the  next  moment  there  is  a 
clash,  a  horrid  jar ; — a  book  has  fallen 
upon  the  keys.  Yet  the  music  rolls 
on, — he  does  not  hear^ — he  is  stone- 
deaf!  Is  it  possi))le  !  Why,  then, 
does  he  pky,  when  music  is  an  enjoy- 
ment of  which  he  can  now  know  no- 
thinff?  Ah  I  there  you  err.  It  is 
music  from  within  tlmt  now  fills  the 
old  man  with  ecstasy.  His  soul  is 
eddWng  with  sweet  sounds,  for  ever 
welling  up  like  waters  from  a  spring. 
He  is  composing ;  and  nits  down  to  the 
pianoforte  only  for  the  sake  of  inten- 
ttfying  his  own  emotions.  And  though 
his  hands  be  sweeping  the  sounding 
chords,  he  is  listemnff  to  music  more 
witching  still — grander,  orchestral — 
which  the  soul,  at  once  composer  and 
executant,  is  pouring  most  audibly 
upon  his  mental  ear. 

After  these  observations,  wo  trust 
we  shall  not  be  unintelligible  when, 
re-stating  the  matter,  we  say,  that  the 
aDsthetic  faculty,  from  whence  springs 
Ideals  Beauty,  develops  itself  either 
critically,  by  forming  a  faint  airy-like 
image  of  the  perfect  around,  or  super- 
imposing it  upon,  the  lineaments  of 


the.  im^ifect;  or  ereatively,  by  oH- 

7  up  unage  after  inaage  in  fiie  aimf 
the  phimtasy  or  imagination,  vnffl 
the  desu-ed  one  present  itself.  Thoe 
are  various  degrees  of  perfectioD  or 
unperfecfion  in  this  as  in  all  our  fiKul- 
ties.  Nevertheless,  just  as  the  intd- 
lectual  Conscience  tells  us  what  it 
True,  and  as  the  Moral  one  b  co- 
graven  with  the  principles  of  Good- 
ness or  Virtue,  so  the  esthetic  Con- 
science is  constituted  of  the  prindplei 
of  Beauty,  and  by  those  priactplei 
moulds  the  forms  which,  througli  the 
medium  of  the  Imagination,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mentid  eye.  To  iUoS' 
trate  the  process  by  a  most  aimple 
case.  Say  there  is  presented  to  the 
eye  a  line  on  a  blackboard  stretchiiig 
hietween  two  points,  but  not  (juiiK 
straight,  —  or  a  circle  imperfedly 
drawn.  Then  forthwith  the  mind  (if 
the  spectator  says,  ^  Not  this  line,"  or 
''Not  that  circle;**  and  in  their stal 
an  ideal  line  or  true  circle  is  concmd 
by  the  mind,  and  is  drawn  In  the 
mmd*s  eye.  The  same  mental  proeeai 
takes  place  even  in  the  most  compfi- 
cated  cases  of  esthetic  judgment,  but 
in  a  peculiar  manner  with  all  the  re- 
gular geometric  figures, — such  aa  ths 
hexagon,  octagon,  r{iomboid,  &e.^ 
an  imperfect  form  or  group,  or  Mm 
of  contours,  or  combination  of  aomdi 
or  colours,  being  no  sooner  presented 
to  the  senses  than  the  Soul,  m  virtue 
of  a  power  bestowed  by  her  Maker, 
conceives  in  her  own  <fepths,  in  ber 
''chambers  of  imagery,**  a  foim  or 
group,  or  whatever  dae  it  may  be,  d 
Uie'  same  order  as  that  which  is  cireo, 
but  such  an  one  as  is  beautzfiiTCLt 
perfecl)  of  its  kind. 

If  we  proceed  to  inquire  as  to  tbe 
relative  beauty  of  these  ideal  fonni 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  ontef 
world,  it  is  plain  at  the  outset  Uiat,  ai 
a  perfect  harmony  subsusts  betweea 
the  Mental  Economy  and  the  Eoonomy 
of  Nature,  the  Mina  works  just  aa  Na- 
ture works ;  and  that  the  creations  of 
the  former  must  be  developed  in  s»- 
cordance  with  the  very  same  pineiplea 
as  regulate  the  productions  oi  tho  lat- 
ter. The  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  cer- 
tain things  being  "  real "  is  no  proof 
of  their  superior  beauty  or  perfection. 
Actual  things  (and  the  same  reasooii^ 
aj^lies  to  the  comparative 
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merits  of  Fiction  and  tnie  Narrative) 
are  onl^  beautiful  in  so  far  as  they 
harmonise  with  the  Grand  Economy 
of  Nature;  and  if  they  depart  from 
that  economy — as  everyday  forms  and 
occurrences  almost  constantiy  do,  more 
or  less — ^then,  however  true  and  real 
they  ma^  be,  they  will,  nevertheless, 
be  deficient  in  beauty.  In  fact,  the 
term  ruUuralj  in  its  true  sense,  applies 
as  thoroughly  to  the  working  and 
creations  of  the  mind  as  it  does  to 
those  of  the  external  world.  The 
question  is  one  not  of  Mind  xerstts  Na- 
ture, but  of  the  nature  within  com- 
pared with  the  nature  without;  and 
if  the  products  of  Mind  be  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Economy  of  Crea- 
tion than  those  of  the  external  world, 
then  the  ideal  forms  are  actually  and 
unquestionably  more  natural  thim  the 
real.  And  here  the  important  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  Mind  or  external 
Nature  actually  does  work  best.  Now, 
assuming  that  Nature  and  Mind  ori- 
ginally possess  equal  powers  of  acting 
m  agreement  with  their  constitution, 
the  question  as  to  the  comparative 
excellence  of  their  products  may  be 
determined  by  the  other  question. 
Which  of  the  two  has  the  greater  ob- 
stacles to  overcome  in  its  workioff? 
The  answer  to  this  is,  unquestionably. 
Mind;  which  can  model  and  remodel 
its  creations  without  obstruction,  and 
which  has  only  Beauty  to  attend  to: 
whereas  with  Nature,  Fitness,  and 
manv  other  qualities,  must  often  pre- 
dommate,  to  the  detriment  of  Beauty. 
The  creations  of  the  Mind,  in  fact, 
may  be  produced,  contemplated,  im- 
proved upon,  and  reproduced  in  still 
nobler  forms,  a  process  of  perfection- 
ment  which  is  denied  to  Nature; — 
and,  moreover,  during  their  evolu- 
tion, the  creations  of  the  Mind  are 
free  from  those  physical  obstructions 
and  conflicting  agencies  which  Nature 
has  generally  to  contend  against,  and 
which  so  often  disfi^re  or  prevent  the 
full  maturation  of  her  forms.  Does 
it  not  necessarily  follow,  then,  that 
Mind,  in  its  creations  of  the  Beautiful, 
can  approach  nearer  to  the  perfection 
of  beauty  than  Nature  generally  does, 
or  ought  to  be  expected  to  do?  And 
is  not  this  a  conclusion  to  which  a 
study  of  all  ideal  art  inevitably  leads 
n8>  whether  we  contemplate  the  mas- 


terpieces of  Sculpture  or  of  PaintiD^, 
of  Music  or  of  roetry? — the  artistic 
creations  of  Mind  ever  surpassing  in 
beauty  any  mere  imitations  of  the 
productions  of  Nature. 

Although  these  views  may  appear 
somewhat  novel  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers, we  do  not  think  that  they  stand 
in  need  of  much  further  argumenta- 
tion. Touching  the  doctrine  most 
likely  to  be  contested — ^namely,  that 
of  real  ideals — ^we  would  simply  refer 
any  sceptic  to  the  testimony  of  Science, 
wmch  tells  us  that  these  ** ideals** 
must  exist  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  to  the  testimony  of  uni- 
versal Consciousness,  which  tells  us 
that  the^  do  existy — we,  m  fact,  being 
as  certain  that  we  have  the  power  of 
mentally  beholding  an  absent  face  or 
imagining  a  new  one,  as  that  we  ac- 
tually see  with  our  eyes.  And  finally, 
we  not  only  know  that  it  must  be  so, 
and  that  it  is  so,  but  we  /eel  it  to  be 
so;  for  whenever  an  outward  object 
of  art  does  not  correspond  with  these 
'*  ideals,'*  we  unquestionably  experi- 
ence uneasiness  or  positive  pain  at  the 
sight  of  the  Imperfect  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  Perfect^ — and  as 
unmistakably  experience  a  sense  of 
enjoyment  and  repose  when  the  linea- 
ments of  the  two  coincide.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  many  reasons  why  this  phe- 
nomenon, like  hundreds  of  others  dis- 
covered or  undiscovered,  should  not 
attract  much  notice.  Firstiy,  because 
it  is  at  once  so  common,  being  in 
truth  bom  with  us,  as  not  to  arrest 
attention,  yet  so  subtie  as  to  elude  or- 
dinary investigation ;  and  its  influence 
is  so  much  weaker  than  the  impres- 
sions which  we  call  Sight,  that,  when 
called  up  by  an  external  object,  the 
lines  of  the  ideal  form  so  underlie  and 
nearly  correspond  with  the  stronger 
unpressions  given  by  the  object  itself, 
that  thev  are  but  seldom  consciously 
observed.  Secondly,  when  the  pheno- 
menon is  lucidly  developed  wholly  by 
the  mind  itself,  it  will  be  found  to  re- 
quire either  such  vivid  and  disturbing 
emotion  as  hinders  all  ordinary  minds 
*  from  the  diflScult  work  of  introspection, 
^-or  such  a  clear,  calm,  and  powerful 
concentration  of  thought  as  few  per- 
sons (however  littie  they  may  be  aware 
of  the  fact)  are  capable  of.  The  vast 
majority  of  mankind,  as  has  been  well 
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aaid,  "think  only  with  a  corner  of 
their  brain ;" — and  it  is  a  mere  troism 
to  say,  that  vague  and  unsteady  con- 
ceptions can  produce  no  better  picture 
in  the  mind  than  the  blurred  traces 
in  a  photograph  produced  by  the  wav- 
ing to-and-fro  of  trees.  It  is  a  rare 
faculty  that  of  vivid  conception, — 
whether  natural  or  acquired ;  whether 
enjoyed  by  instinct,  or  attained  by  a 
disciplined  concentration  of  thought 
Poetic  minds  are  naturally  the  most 
vivid  in  their  conceptions;  for  with 
them  the  sou]  is  more  awake  than  in 
common  men, — acting  with  its  full 
force,  and  proportionately  affecting 
the  organism.  Every  thought  is  with 
them  a  picture,  and  what  is  called 
.  word-painting  is  just  a  reading-off  from 
the  pictured  tablets  of  the  mind.  With 
them,  abstract  truths  or  emotions, 
which  /per  se  are  formless,  when  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  start  mto  symbol- 
ical pictures,  or  rather  suggest  such 
pictures.  Hence  that  use  of  metaphor, 
so  common  in  poetic  or  exalted  states 
of  mind.  And  hence  also  it  is,  that 
an  obscure  idea  often  becomes  so  plain 
to  the  gifted  poet,  who  in  turn  makes 
it  plain  to  ordinary  men  by  reading- 
off  to  them  the  pictorial  embodiment 
of  it  which  he  has  seen  in  his  own 
mind.  The  Poet  is  the  only  master  of 
that  highest  form  of  metaphor,  M'hich, 
as  has  oeen  well  said,  '^is  not  a  mere 
ornament  of  diction,  but  the  living ' 
body,  and  almost  itself  the  evidence, 
of  the  truth  which  it  expresses."  Of  a 
truth  he  is  that  **  maker*'  or  "  creator" 
which  his  name  implies  him  to  be,  and 
can  conjure  up,  in  the  mirror  of  the 
soul,  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind, 
ideal  scenes  as  fair,  and  life  as  sweet 
and  true,  oa  any  that  human  eye  ever 
beheld  or  human  heart  has  throbbed 
to.  Though  blind  as  Milton,  he  still 
sees;  though  deaf  as  Beethoven,  he 
still  hears.  Cut  off  from  him  the 
whole  outer  world,  and  in  a  moment  he 
can  create  worlds  still  fairer  within ! 

Such  are  our  general  views  on  the 
subject  of  Real  and  Ideal  Beauty.  Pro- 
ceeding  on  the  principle  that  Beauty 
IB  no  mere  fiction,  but  a  quality  of 
whkh  the  soul  takes  cognisancSb  as 
snrely  as  it  does  of  right  and  wrong, 
we  have  differed  totally  from  the 
esthetic  theory  which,  if  not  still 
in   the     ascendant    among   thinking 


minds,  is  at  least  unanswered.  So 
to  have  differed  from  able  meo  would 
have  cused  us  much  regret,  did 
we  not  perceive  that  matters  are  it 
issue  in  this  discussion  wiiieh  an  of 
the  highest  moment  to  a  riglit  com- 
prehension of  Human  Natore— or,  in 
other  words,  of  ourselves,  our  powers 
and  our  duties.  As  an  acddental  fnnt 
of  the  preceding  pages,  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  they  may  soggest, 
if  not  the  solution,  at  least  the  tne 
path  of  approach  to  not  a  few  im. 
teries  besides  those  of  .Esthetics,  For 
the  perfect  harmony  which  we  hiro 
t>een  led  to  recognise  as  subsisting  !»> 
tween  the  economy  of  Nature  and  of 
Ifind,  leads  to  the  important  prae&il 
conclusion,  that  the  Sciences  of  Phr- 
sics  and  Psychology  can  be  made 
mutually  to  assist  eadi  other,  and  that 
whichever  of  the  two  is  the  fnrther 
advanced  in  any  particular  depart- 
ment can,  ipso  facto^  help  to  throw 
light  upon  any  mystery  in  the  other. 
J^  Schiller,  most  oeaatifully  and  most 
profoundly,  says, 


"With   Oeatoa,   Nature  ia 
alliance,— 

Whatarar  Mivd  haa  Towod,  pnndj  Vttm 
peifonaa.'' 

Ere  long,  therefore,  we  hope  to  aee 
the  deductive  method  of  inqniiy  res- 
cued from  its  present  neglect,  and  the 
worship  of  the  Baconian  system  mo- 
deratea  into  a  correct  appredatioii. 
It  is  only  by  a  union  of  the  two  me- 
thods  of  inquiry,  or  rather  by  employ- 
ing either  alternately,  that  Inquiry  can 
be  rightiy  and  profitably  proaeented; 
and  unquestionably  it  is  by  snch  a 
combined  process,  however  fitfle  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  it,  that  all  truly  great 
discoveries  have  been  and  ever  wiD 
be  made. 

If  successful,  moreover,  our  remarb 
have  attained  what  we  consider  to  be 
a  far  higher  object  than  any  connected 
with  ordinary  science — by  famishing 
another  proor  of  the  noble  nature  of 
the  Soul ;  and  by  deducing  from  the 
domain  of  the  beautiful,  one  of  the 
most  striking  testimonies  to  the  aonl^ 
immortality  of  which  any  branch  of 
science  can  boast  What  was  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Encyelopedirts 
of  the  last  century,  or  of  the  Material- 
ists of  this,  but  a  fabric  baaed  on  the 
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assumpCioii  that  the  sonl  derives  aQ 
its  knowledge  from  the  senseB — that 
without  them  it  cannot  move  or  act 
— «id,  in  fiict,  that  apart  from  them 
it  has  no  independent  existence  ?  Or, 
to  come  to  the  last  step  of  this  falsely- 
gronnded  logic — ^that  Mind  is  but  a 
name  given  to  the  ordinary  wortung 
of  our  animal  senses— that  it  is  but 
the  bloom,  the  efflorescence  of  Matter, 
and  perishes  with  that  bodily  organ- 
ism whose  fiiirest  fruit  it  is  ?  But  how 
directly  opposed  to  aU  this  are  the 
facts  and  prindples  upon  which,  we 
trust  successfully,  we  have  based  our 
theory  of  Real,  and  especially  of  Ideal 
Beauty.  For  if  there  be  an  inner 
slandiupd  of  beauty  prior  to  sensation, 
must  there  not  be  an  inner  power  in- 
dependent of  the  bodily  senses  t  And 
do  not  the  still  too  wavering  reason- 
ings of  Moral  PhUosophy  in  regard  to 
Conscience  derive  from  such  considera- 
tions fresh  potency  and  clearness  t  But 
more  than  this.  For  if  the  Soul^can 
thus  create  for  itself  sensations  similar 
to  those  derived  from  external  nature 
— if  it  can  surround  itself  with  scenes 
and  objects,  and  live  a  very  life  of  its 
own  making — an  inner  life,  too,  of 
which  the  outer  life  is  but  the  scaffold- 
ing' and  means  of  perfecting — is  not 
this  a  noble,  a  crowning,  and  withal  a 
most  beautiful  proof  of  Man's  Immor- 
tality? Does  it  not  at  once  remove 
all  scepticism  as  to  haw  the  Soul  can 
exist  in  a  disembodied  state,  and  dve 
the  best  reason  why  there  should  be 
another  world,  in  which  that  Inner 
life  may  b\irst  into  beauty,  even  as 
the  butterfly  emerges  radiant  from  the 
chrysalis?  Nay,  do  not  the  prin- 
eii^es  which  we  have  used  in  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Beautiful,  lead 
us  still  further  than  this,  and  not  only 
show  how  the  human  soul  can  live  and 
act  after  the  body  is  no  more,  but  how 
also  that  spirit-state  must  be  a  state  of 
retribution ;  inasmuch  as,  the  stronger 
impressions  of  earthly  life  being  re- 
moved, the  soul's  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  then  a  world,  to  itself,  and 
for  weal  or  for  woe  become  to  it  all- 
in-all  ?  Here,  the  unhappiness  of  the 
soul  may  be  overpowered  by  the  sti- 
mulus of  sensual  pleasure,  or  forgotten 
amidst  the  engrossment  of  worldly 
pursuits;  but,  beyond  the  grave,  its 
own   happiness    or   its  own   misery 


reigns  supreme— known  and  felt  with- 
out a  single  distraction — an  unbroken 
rapture  or  a  consuming  fire.  One  de- 
duction more.  As  an  outer  world 
and  an  inner  standard  are  given  na 
here,  in  order  that  we  may  seek  out* 
and  educate  ourselves  in,  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  True ;  and  that  by  means 
of  the  Moral  Sense  we  may  try  the 
varied  experiences  of  erring  and  im- 
perfect human  life,  and  so  find  out 
what  is  reaUy  Good,  what  is  in  ac- 
cordance or  at  discord  with  the  soul's 
divine  nature,  what  is  to  be  sought 
and  what  to  be  shunned ;  even  so— is 
it  not  evident? — ^when  the  body,  and 
with  it  all  things  external,  js  removed, 
the  Soul  is  deprived  of  its  school- 
master, and  thereafter  can  operate 
but  little  change  upon  itself— capable 
of  continuous  progress  in  that  charac- 
ter which  it  hss  acquired  on  earth,  but 
not  of  change  from  good  to  evil  or 
from  evil  to  good  —  bowling  along 
through  eternity,  upwards  or  down- 
wards, according  to  the  bias  with 
which  it  entered  the  spiritual  worlds- 
soaring  for  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to 
its  God,  or  for  ever  wandering  fur- 
ther, like  a  lost  comet,  into  the  outer 
darkness. 

The  bearing  of  the  foregoing  theoir 
upon  Art  itself  is  very  explicit ;  for  tt 
not  only  tends  to  the  repression  of  that 
aesthetic  latitudinarianism  which  is 
leading  so  many  astray,  and  which 
naturmly  induces  our  artists  to  follow 
any  or  every  whim  of  their  own  or 
the  public's  devising,  but  it  indicates  ^ 
the  cure  for  this,  by  confirming  Oie 
universal  insHnci  that  (here  is  a  stan- 
dard  <f  beauty^  and  by  demonstrating 
what  those  principles  are.  One  most 
desirable  result  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion has  been  to  awaken  us  to  a  sense 
of  the  great  inferiority  of  our  artists 
to  their  Continental  brethren — an  in- 
feriority most  mariced  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ornamental  art,  but  visible 
also  in  the  highest  grades  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  was  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
that  the  great  truth  was  fir^t  im- 
pressed upon  us  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  Beautiful  is  an  element  in  ihe  in- 
dustrial arts  of  hardly  less  importance 
than  the  power  of  machinery;  yet 
simultaneous  with  this  conviction,  we 
were  forced  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
words  of  the  eminent  and  impartial 
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'  Br.  Waagen,  **  tliat»  in  many  kinds  of 
manufflcture,  the  Enf  lish  productions, 
both  in  regard  to  fonn  and  colour, 
show  far  less  taste  than  those  of  other 
nations."  There  is  much  to  extenu- 
ate this  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
British  taste.  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  are  all  before  us  in  the 
department  of  artistic  education.  In 
Prussia  great  efforts  have  been  made 
aince  1816  to  encourage  the  Fine  Arts. 
Museums  have  been  formed;  sculp- 
tors and  painters  have  been  employed 
in  the  execution  of  monumental  works ; 
and  the  Oewerbe  InstUut  has  been 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
improving  Art  as  applied  to  mandfao- 
tures.  The  Exhibition  gave  Prusda 
an  opportunity  of  sho^nong  with  what 
success  this  peonage  of  Art  has  been 
attended.  In  France  the  encourage- 
ment bestowed  on  the  Fine  Arts  has 
been  still  more  marked.  For  many 
generations,  and  under  every  chanfi;e 
m  its  outward  form,  the  French  Go- 
vernment baa  not  failed  to  regard  Art 
as  an  important  instrument  of  civili- 
sation; and  millions  of  the  national 
revenue  have,  in  consequence,  been 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  great  public 
edifices,  and  to  the  purchase  of  the 
best  works  of  "native  artists.  Even 
the  Americana,  says  Dr.  Waagen,  ^  are 
now  beginning  to  turn  their  attention 
to  those  arts  which  minister  to  the 
spvitual  rather  than  to  the  animal 
wants  of  man,  and  which  have  for 
their  high  purpose  the  investigation  of 
iTuth  and  the  expression  of  beauty 
through  Form."  m  our  own  country, 
thou^  far  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  this  respect,  the  Fine  Arts  have  re- 
ceived litue  or  no  direct  notice  from 
the  Government  The  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Academy  itself  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  and  it  is  self- 
supported.  The  British  Museum  and 
the  National  Galleir  have  been  formed 
within  the  last  hal£century,  and  many 
of  their  most  valuable  treasures  are 
donations  or  bequests  of  private  in- 
dividuals. Before  the  building  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  the  country  had 
rarely  been  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  works  of  a  monumental  cha- 
racter; ^and  this  is  one  principal 
cause,**  says  Dr.  Waajsen,  ''why,  in 
the  English  schools  of  painting  and 


sculpture,  no  true  monwm«nta]  itjk 
has  yet  been  formed.** 

Again,  it  was  only  in  1836  that 
Schools  of  Design  were  first  formed; 
and  although  these  institatioiis  hsis 
effected  much  good,  they  an  still  mj 
far  from  having  reached  their  legiti- 
mate development.  Now  that  a  (S:»t- 
emment  scheme  is  on  foot»  and  so  in- 
fluential a  movement  as  that  typified 
hj  the  recent  gatherings  at  the  Man- 
sion House  hu  commenced  In  tiieir 
support,  there  is  every  reason  to  anti- 
cipate a  large  addition  to  the  presMxt 
{pecuniary  resources  of  these  InstitB. 
tions.  But  there  b  much  more  tbsa 
this  to  be  attended  to ;  and  we  tmt 
that  the  remarks  of  the  scientific  m- 
tlemen  on  that  occasion  will  inuee 
some  of  the  civic  dignitaries  there 
assembled  to  moderate  the  tone  of 
eulogium  with  \^iich  they  expressed 
themselves  as  to  the  efliciency  o£  that 
provincial  institutions.  It  is  most 
worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  ohje^- 
tions  urged  against  the  present  con- 
stitution of  ttose  Schools  of  Design 
pointed  to  one  and  the  same  radical 
defect  Mr.  Cole  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  **  hitherto  attempts  at  ar- 
tistic education  had  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  secondary  direetioo 
they  had  taken.  Scientific  results  had 
been  shown  to  the  adult,  without  any 
attempt  bemg  made  to  imtil  first 
principles  into  the  child."  Dr.  Lyen 
Flayfair  stated  that  <'a  great  majo- 
rity of  the  Mechanic's  Inatitata 
throuf[hout  the  country  were  at  pre- 
sent m  a  languishing  Condition,'*  aod 
that  this  was  ^'mamly  tiaceaUs  to 
the  want  of  elementary  instmction  in 
science.**  While  Ifr.  Redgrave,  dis- 
senting totally  firom  the  opiraon  of 
the  civic  lords  of  Gla^ow  and  liw- 
pool,  said  that,  **  firom  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  from  the  testimony  of 
silversmiths  and  othere  engaged  in 
works  of  art,  he  waa  led  reloctaatiy 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  workmen 
of  this  country  knew  littie  or  notiiing 
of  Design."  In  truth,  the  elementary 
principles  of  Design,  or  beaaty  in 
Form,  are  not  yet  generally  known  or 
acknowledged ;  and  aooordmi^y,  in  onr 
teaching  of  Art,  we  have  &en  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  methods  the 
most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  be  known,  that  hitherto  tfat 
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mstniction  given  in  onr  Schools  of  mind  of  the  artist,  by  enabling  him  to 

Demgn    has   proceeded  on  a  wrong  understand  beauty,  and  so  9ie  more 

mtem;    and  that  nothinj;  will  con-  easily  store  his  mind  with   the  fine 

dace  half  so  much  to  the  future  bene-  points  of  each  composition,  with  the 

fidal  operation  of  these  institutions  as  creme  du  crime  of  beauty,  the  honey 

to  exchange  that  system  for  a  true  of  each  efflorescence  of  g^enius.    And 


one,  founcfed  on  the  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Hay.  The  system  hitherto  pursued 
has  been  one  long  attempt  to  teach 
results,  without  teaching  the  princi- 
ples by  which  those  results  were  ar- 
rived at  Year  after  year  have  the 
pupils  laboured  away  at  copying  *^  from 


it  is  of  infinite  use,  also,  in  criticising 
our  first  sketches,  and  licking  tiiem 
into  perfect  shape.  But  in  the  sova- 
reisn  work  of  conception,  we  repeat, 
it  has  no  sensible  place.  Creation, 
with  Genius,  is  an  expansion,  a  fiow- 
ing-forth,  of  the  soul — when  it  takes 


the  antique,"  without  either  master  heed  of  nothing  but  its  own  prompt- 
er pupils  knowing  even  the  gramnuir  ings,  and  bounds  alonff  without  think- 
of  Uieir  art  In  fact,  no  grammar  ing  how  it  goes.  The  more  gifted 
has  yet  been  formed.  Music  has  its  and  the  more  educated  the  mina,  the 
rules  and  its  principles,  but  the  art  of  more  nearly  will  its  impulsive  course 
Form  has  none;  and  so  the  pupils  coincide  with  the  perfect  path  of 
have  been  set  to  the  dry  copying  of  beauty.  '  But,  untU  the  work  of  crea- 
forma,  and  ports,  and  outlines,  with-  tion  bo  over,  and  the  conception  com- 
out  knowing  either  y/hj  these  are  plete,  do  not  let  rule  sensibly  obtrude 
beautiful  or  wherein  their  beauty  lies,  itself,  or  analysis  intermeddle.  The 
A  process  hardly  less  unprofitable  mind  is  in  a  very  different  state  when 
than  it  would  be  to  cram  a  boy's  ^  creating,  and  when  criticising.  In  the 
memory  with  the  verses  of  Homer  or  former  she  is  melting  all  her  ideas  into 
Anacreon,  withouti  first  teaching  him  one  golden  stream,  which  she  pours 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  which  forth  with  a  joy  that  takes  note  of  no- 
tfaey  are  composed.  The  moment  thing  but  itself;  in  the  other  she  dis- 
such  pupUs  attempt  composition,  the  solves  the  parts  again,  to  see  what  they 
shallowness  of  their  traming  shows  are  and  how  they  harmonise.  In  the 
itself.  They  \^ve  been  taught  to  one  case,  she  merely  feels,  as  it  were 
copy  well,  but  of  the  living  pnnciples  *  electrically,  the  quality  of  the  flowing 
of  then*  art  they  know  nothing;  and  ores  that  are  gushing  through  her ;  in 


therefore  they  no  sooner  attempt  to 
crecUe  for  themselves  than  they  either 
find  shelter  in  the  most  trite  or  com- 
mon-place designs,  or  spoil  an  aspir 


the  other,  she  puts  them  into  a  crucible, 
and  tests  them  one  by  one. 

We  are  veiy  far,  therefore,  from 
over-estimating    the   value    of  rules. 


ing  composition  by  some  unpardonable  Nevertheless,  in  the  present   temper 

blemish.    The  analogy  discovered  bv  of   the  times,  when    artistic    license 

Mr.  Hay  between  the  aesthetic  princi-  (thanks  to  the  philosophers !)  is  fairly 

pies  of  Music  and  of  Form,  ought  to  running  riot,  we  desire  most  eamestiy 

do  much  to  remedy  these  deficiencies  to  rescue  the  fundamental  prindples 

in  our  present  system  of  Art-instruc-  ^of   Art   from  the  fatal  neglect  into 

tion ;    and  we  have  no  doubt   that,  which  they  have  fallen.    Rules,  in  fact. 


when  his  Art-dLscovery  is  duly  deve- 
loped and  taught  as  it  should  be 
in  our  schools,  it  will  do  more  to 
improve  the  general  taste,  and  give 


are  just  a  statement  of  certain  jjra- 
cesses  by  which  Nature  tDorks  mthin 
us  and  wUhtnUy  and  the  more  of  these 
subtie  Protean  principles  that  we  can 


rise  to  beautinil  forms  in  ornamental  spy  out  and  lay  hola  of  the  better, 
art,  than  anything  which  has  yet  been  It  was  a  maxim  of  Sir  Joshua  Rev- 
devised,  nolds,  tiiat  *'  every  opportunity  should 
In  the  higher  regions  of  art,  also,  be  taken  to  discourage  the  raise  and 
it  will  be  of  use,  in  enabling  us  to  anar-  vulgar  oiHnion  that  rules  are  the  feU 
lyse  the  masterpieces  of  beauty,  and  tera  of  genius ;"  and  every  true  artist 
so  to  discover  wherein  their  true  ex-  will  coincide  with  the  remark.    We 
cellence  consists.    But  here  the  pro-  pant,  indeed,  that  ereat  mischief  has 
,   vince  of  Rule  stops.    It  can  test  but  been  done  by  a  frigid  idolatry  of  rules; 
'M  cannot  create.    It  may  enrich  the  and  we  hold  that  in  that  very  error, 
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especially  as  exemplified  In  Poetry, 
lies  the  main  cause  of  the  present 
erroneous  reaction.  The  greatest  ob- 
jection that  has  arisen,  or  which  can 
arise,  to  rules  has  been  from  not  know- 
ing tfie  right  use  of  them ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  true  way  of  reinstating 
them  in  their  rightful  authority  is  to 
show  (as  we  attempt  to  do)  what  is 
their  proper  province — ^what  they  can 
do,  and  what  they  cannot.  Even  in 
criticism,  we  incline  to  think  that 
men  often  err  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  true  use  of  rules;  and 
that  one-half  the  blunders  of  good  cri- 
tics (of  bad  ones  we  need  not  speak) 
proceed  from  giving  at  the  aulsel  ex- 
clusive sway  to  the  analytic  power  of 
the  mind,  instead  of  making  it  subsi- 
diary or  posterior  to  the  action  of  our 
sensational  nature.  When  men  set 
themselves  to  judge  of  a  statue  or  of 
a  poem,  for  instance,  they  frequently 
commence  the  work  of  criticism  at  the 
very  first  glance  or  the  very  first  line 
— without  previously  allowing  their 
minds  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the 
general  scope  of  the  work,  or  a  natural 
impress,  of  its  qualities.  The  result  of 
this  inverted  process  of  criticism  is, 
that  tlie  critic  is  most  likely  never  to 
feel  the  true  spirit  of  the  piece,  and  to 
bo  warped  in  his  judgment  of  its  gene- 
ral merits  in  consequence  of  fixing  pre- 
maturely, in  praise  or  in  censure,  upon 
some  of  its  details.  Were  we  to 
venture  an  opinion  upon  a  point  of  so 
much  dclicacv,  we  should  say  that  the 
true  way  of  judging  of  a  work  of  art 
is,  first  of  all,  to  aim  at  obtaining  a 
correct  general  impress  of  the  object, 
by  presenting  the  mind  to  it  in  a  state 
of  repose,  free  from  introspection,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  purely  sensa- 
tional state — a  mirror  without  dust  or 
flaw,  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which 
the  object  may  reflect  or  calotype  itself 
in  its  natural  aspect  and  proportions. 
Then,  but  hot  till  then,  let  the  analytic 
or  critical  power  be  applied  (which 
manifests  its  operation  by  at  onco 
withdrawing  the  eye  from  the  general 
surface  and  outline  of  the  object  con- 
templated, and,  concentrating  its  gaze, 
sets  it  a-traveiling  from  part  to  part), 
in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 
idea  previously  obtained  through  sen- 
sation, and  to  see  why  certain  parts 
oflend  or  certain  others  delight  us. 
The  former  of  these  processes  is  the 


emotional  or  natural  one;  the  latter 
Is  the  intellectual  or  acqTiired.  Hw 
former  can  of  Itself  convey  to  ns  a 
thoroughly  correct  estimate  of  the 
object  contemplated,  bat  it  is  an  esti- 
mate that  can  be  felt  only,  not  ex- 
pressed— a  testimony  suifident  for  tha 
individual  who  experiences  it,  but 
worthless  for  others.  The  true  crilie, 
therefore,  must  be  able  to  employ  both 
processes  of  judgment ;  in  order  that 
he  may  test  the  verdict  of  hia  Feelings 
by  ihsi  judgment  of  his  Intellect ;  and 
so  be  not  only  doubly  sure  of  the  aoco- 
mcy  of  his  verdict,  bat  also  be  able 
to  justify  it  to  others,  by  giving*  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  rests. 

One  word  in  conclosioa.  Let  na 
remark,  that  while  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  BeautiKii  is 
thus  useful  to  the  Artist,  as  akfing 
him  in  his  work,  and  interesting  to  the 
Philosopher,  as  leavin^r  one  mystery 
the  less  in  creation,  it  is  also  a  great 
boon  and  source  of  haj^inesa  to  man- 
kind in  general.  When  possessed  of 
such  a  knowledge,  observation  acamres 
new  quickness  and  power;  beau- 
ties hitherto  unseen  spring  to  ligfati 
whether  in  Art  or  Nature,  and  wa 
verify  for  ourselves  the  exclamaiion  of 
Cicero— Qtwfm  muUa  vidtnl  pictestM 
qtuc  nos  rum  videmus!  The  poinfiil 
eflbrt  commonly  required  for  extract- 
ing the  essence  of  beauty  from  its 
enveloping  blemishes  or  unessential 
concomitants  would  then  be  snper- 
seded ;  the  enjoyment  of  the  beaatifnl 
would  cease  to  be  fatiguing,  and  staring 
bo  transformed  hito  intellectual  con- 
templation. Our  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  would  likewise  be  made  more 
permanent.  It  is  only  when  a  thing 
•IS  understood  that  it  can  be  kept 
definitely,  and  for  any  time,  in  the 
memory ;  so  that  it  is  as  difiScolt  Ua 
one  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  beantj 
to  preserve  a  mental  vision  of  a  woie 
of  art  as  it  is  to  commit  to  memory  a 
song  in  an  unknown  tongue,  finauy, 
the  power  of  analysmg  the  nhenomena 
of  the  Beautiful  is  greatly  to  be  coveted, 
because  by  so  transferring  the  «iuk 
tion  of  the  Beautiful  from  the  sphere 
of  Feeling  into  that  of  the  Understand- 
ing, we  at  once  filter  the  emotion 
of  its  disturbing  qualities,  and  reader 
ourselves  longer  sensitive  to  its  de- 
lightful influence.  We  purge  it  from 
that  agitation   which    always 
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pooies  an  nneomprehended  emotion — 
which  is,  in  fact,  nothiDg  else  than 
the  struggle  of  the  mind  to  analyse  its 
sensations,  and  which  in  certain  tem- 
peraments assumes  the  form  of  a 
morbid  sensibility.  And  by  giving 
Hel^  emotion  a  place  in  the  inner  shrine 
of  the  Intellect  in  addition  to  its  primal 
place  in  the  sphere  of  Sensation,  we 
render  ourselves  m  a  great  measure 
independent  of  that  sensuous  suscep- 
tibihty  upon  which  the  enjoyment  of 
Beauty  so  much  depends.  He  who 
feels  beauty,  but  cannot  intellectually 
recognise  it,  is  ever  dependent  for  this 
most  joyous  of  emotions  upon  the 
vernal  freshness  of  his  senses ;  and  as 
these  grow  dull,  as  youth  flits  past, 
the  emotion  of  the  beautiful  mdually 
becomes  a  thing  unknown,  it  is  only 
through  Feeling  that  aesthetic  emotion 
can  touch  such  an  one ;  and  how  soon, 
alas !  does  this  medium  between  Man 
and  Nature,  between  tiie  soul  and 
external  things,  grow  sluggish  and 
torpid !  But  with  him  whothas  learnt 
to  know  as  well  as  to  feel — whose 
soul  is  one  clear  sky  of  intelligence — 
ikii^  case  is  far  otherwise.    Intellect 


bri£;hteBs  as  the  senses  ^ow  doll; 
and  though  the  sensuous  imagination 
pass  mto  the  yellow  leaf  as  the  autumn 
of  life  draws  on,  still  will  the  Beauti- 
ful, having  secured  for  itself  a  retreat 
in  the  Intellect,  naturally  pass  into  im- 
mortality along  with  It.  Were  this 
more  generally  done,  we  should  no 
more  hear  poets  dosing  up  the  bright 
song  of  genius  at  thirty,  with  stnmis 
such  as  those  with  which  Byron  closes 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage : — 

'*  The  torch  shaU  be  eztuiffiilehed  which  hath 

lit 
Mr  midntglit  lamp— «Bd  what  ia  writ  ia  writ. 
Would  it  were  worthier !    But  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  hare  been  ;  and  mj  Tiriona-fUt 
LeM  palpably  before  roe — and  the  glow 
Which  in  mj  ipirit  dwelt,  ia  flattering  UatA 

and  low.*» 

An  old  man,  with  closed  eyes  and  flow- 
ing hair,  would  again,  as  in  the  days  of 
Ancient  Greece,  form  the  ideal  of  a 
poet ;  and  the  taste  of  the  ago  of  Pe- 
ricles, enlightened  by  modem  philoso- 
phy, and  purified  by  Christianity,  might 
again  return.  Higher  objects  even 
than  these  might  dso  be  obtained — 
bnt  are  not  these  enough  ? 


1HB     QUIET     BSiAT. 


PART  L — CHAPTER  I. 


'**YeYl  no  ken,  Jenny,  if  Miss 
Menie'sinr 

"  And  what  for  should  I  no  ken  T 
exclaimed  the  hot  and  impatient  Jenny 
Durward,  sole  servant,  house-keeper, 
and  self-constituted  guardian  of  Mrs. 
Laurie  of  Bumside,  and  her  young 
fatheriess  daughter.  "  Do  ye  think  ony 
ane  comes  or  gangs  in  the  house  out 
of  my  knowledge  1  And  where  should 
Miss  Menie  be  but  in,  sitting  at  her 
seam  in  the  mistress's  parlour,  at  this 
hour  of  the  day  r 

"  I  was  meaning  nae  offence,'*  sud 
meek  Nelly  Panton ;  "  I'm  sure  ye  ken, 
Jenny  woman,  I  wouldna  disturb  the 
very^t  by  the  fire  if  it  was  just  me ; 
but  my  mother,  you  see,  has  ta'en  an 
ill  turn,  and  there's  nae  peace  wi'  her, 
day  or  night,  a'  for  jiaethmg  but  be- 

voIh  lxxiv.  48 


cause  die's  anxious  in  her  mind — and 
if  you  would  just  let  me  get  a  word  of 
Miss  Menie—" 

"Am  I  hinderifig  yef  cried  the 
indignant  Jenny;  "she's  no  ill  to  be 
seen,  in  her  wilful  way,  even  on  wan- 
dering about  the  ffaraen,  damp  roads 
or  dry ;  but  for  a'  me  whims  Fve  kent 
in  her  head,  ae  time  and  amther,  I 
never  heard  of  her  setting  up  for 
either  skill  or  wisdom  past  the  com- 
mon. I  reckon  she  never  had  a  sair 
head  hersel — ^wfaat  kind  of  a  helper 
could  she  be  to  your  mother  ?  and  if 
she's  heard  of  a  sair  heart,  that's  a' 
the  length  her  knowled^fe  gangs — 
what  good  is  Miss  Meme  to  oo  to 
youf 

"  Fm  sure  Fm  no  meaning  ony  iU," 
said  Nelly  disconsolately,  «tting  down 
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on  a  wooden  stool  wfth  passive  resig- 
nation ;  **  and  it*s  aye  kent  of  me  titat 
I  never  provokit  onybody  a*  my  bora 
days,  rm  just  wanting  to  speak  a 
word  to  the  young  lady,  that's  a'." 

Now  Nellv  Panton,  meekly  passive 
as  she  was,  had  an  eminent  gift  in  the 
way  of  provocation,  and  kept  in  a 
perpetual  fever  the  wanner  tempers 
m  ner  neighbourhood.  Jentfy,  virtu- 
ously resolved  to  command  herself, 
went  out  with  sufficient  abruptness  to 
her  kitchen  door,  to  **fn(f,*'  as  she 
herself  called  it,  her  incipient  passion 
away.  The  visitor  took  no  notice  of 
Jenny's  withdrawal  from  the  field. 
Slow  pertinacity,  certain  of  ultimate 
success,  calmed  away  all  excitement 
from  Nelly.  She  had  taken  her 
place  with  perfect  composure,  to  wait, 
though  it  might  be  for  hours,  till  the 
person  she  wished  to  see  came  to  her 
call. 

It  was  a  day  of  early  spring,  and 
bad  rained  plentifully  in  the  morning. 
Light  white  clouds,  tossed  and  blown 
about  by  a  fantastic  wind,  threw  their 
soft  shadow  on  a  clear  deep  sky  of 
blue;  and  raindrops,  glittering  in  the 
sunshine,  hung  upon  flowers  and 
branches,  and  fell  now  and  then  in  a 
gleam  from  the  shaken  hedge  or 
garden  fruit-trees.  The  garden  paths 
were  wet — ^the  road  without  had  a 
flowing  rivulet  of  accumulated  rain, 
whKh  almost  made  as  much  ringing 
with  its  hasty  footsteps  as  did  the 
bura  itself  under  the  little  bridge  which 
crossed  the  way — and  the  blue  slated 
roof  of  this  house  of  Burnside  blazed 
like  a  slanted  mirror  in  the  eyes  of  the 
full  sun. 

Not  the  faintest  shade  of  architec- 
tural pretensions  dignified  this  house 
of  Burnside.  Four  substantial  walb 
of  rough  grey  stone,  a  slated  roof, 
with  but  one  projecting  attic  window 
to  break  its  slope  —  a  door  in  the 
gable  where  one  would  least  have 
expected  a  door  to  be— ^and  windows 
lu-eaking  the  wall  just  where  the 
builder  found  it  convenient  that  the 
wall  should  be  broken.  The  house 
stood  upon  a  little  knull,  the  ground 
on  all  sides  sloping  downward, — at 
one  hand  to  the  course  of  the  bum — 
at  the  other,  to  the  edge  of  the  plan- 
tation which  benevolently  threw  up  a 
line  of  tall  firs  to  screen  its  human 
neighbours  from  the  unfriendly  east 


Close  nptm  the  veaj  etdge  of  fin  mb 
pressed  tte  soft  grass  of  tbe  laws ; 
some  spring-flowers  looked  ooi  froo 
little  bits  of  border  soil  here  and  Hmk; 
and  a  finry  lanch  stood  half-way  op  the 
ascent  on  ihe  sunniest  side,  shakiBv 
itself  free  of  the  encumbering  nin  witii 
a  pretty,  eo<|nettish  graces  sod  throv. 
ing  a  glistenmg  flash  of  little  ifiaiooDd^ 
now  and  then,  as  if  iif  sport,  over  the 
fluttering  hair  and  aunrn^  liiee,  wluefa 
seem  to  have  a  naioral  sisterfaood  sad 
companionship  with  the  free  and  gnee> 
ful  tree. 

Hair  that  was  smoothly  shaded  tlss 
morning  over  the  young,  dear,  ywtSS- 
ful  brow — ^the  wind  las  found  oat 
scores  of  fittle  curis  hidden  in  tbe 
braids,  and  turns  them  out  with  a 
child's  biughter,  full  of  sweet  triuffi|ih 
and  delight — a  face  that  looks  up  fbfi 
and  clearly  to  answer  the  brave  a^e 
upon  the  sl^.  Twenty  years  old,  with 
warai  blood  flashing  in  her  eheeki,  s 
feariess,  innocent  eoorage  gleasBig 
from  her  eyes,  and  never  a  cloud  over 
her  all  her  life  long,  save  some  nth 
soft,  white,  rounded  shadow  as  floite 
yonder  in  our  sight  over  the  nn^s- 
couraged  heavena--for  it  is  veiy  troe 
that  neither  headache  nor  heartache 
has  yet  been  known  to  Meoie  lMm» 
by  any  surer  knowledge  than  the  besr- 
ing  of  the  ear. 

Maklen  meditation —  No :  there  ii 
little  of  this  in  the  stir  of  life  thit 
makes  an  unconscious  atDHMfhci* 
about  her,  here  where  she  stands  in 
the  fearless  safety  of  her  natural  home. 
Not  that  Menie  is  notably  thought- 
less either,  or  poor  in  the  qnallties  of 
mmd  which  produce  thought — but  lur 
mind  lies  still,  like  a  charmed  sea 
under  the  sunshine.  There  has  novo* 
a  ship  of  hope  gone  down  yet  under 
those  dazzling  waters,  never  a  stona 
arisen  upon  Siem  to  chafo  ihe  waves 
against  the  rocks;  nothing  but  flecks 
of  summer  clouds,  quiet  shadows  of 
summer  nights,  darkness  all  lit  and 
glorified  with  mellow  moonbeams — 
and  how  her  heart  would  be  if  some 
strange  ghost  of  tempest  rose  upon 
the  sky,  her  heart  neither  knowa  nor 
fears. 

The  window  is  open  behind  you, 
Menie ;  Mrs.  Laurie  fears  no  dMngfats, 
and  it  is  weU ;  but  our  mother's  pa- 
tience, like  other  good  tilings,  has  a 
limit,  and  having   called  you  vainhr 
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three  times  over,  she  doses  behind 
yon  this  mode  of  return.  No  great 
matter.  See  what  a  little  sparkling 
shower  this  poor  brown-coated  spar- 
row has  shaken  from  the  thorny  branch 
he  has  just  perched  upon;  and  as 
your  eyes  wander  in  this  direction, 
your  ear  becomes  aware  of  a  certain 
sound,  a  quick  impatient  breath  sent 
hard  through  the  expanded  nostrils, 
which  is  the  well-known  token  in  the 
house  of  Bumside  of  Jenny's  "  fuff ;'* 
and  straightway  your  eyes  brighten, 
Menie  Laurie — one  could  not  have 
fancied  it  was  possible  a  minute  ago 
— and  smiles  half  hidden  break  over 
all  your  face,  ilushing  here  and  there 
in  such  a  kindly  sufnision  of  playful- 
ness and  mirth,  that  even  Jenny  her- 
self is  not  angry  when  she  sees  how 
this  fuff  of  hers  qiakes  excellent  sport 
for  you. 

"What  ails  our  Jenny  nowl"  said 
Menie,  turning  the  angle  of  the  wall  to 
enter  by  the  kitchen  door. 

"Lassie,  dinna  drive  folk  doited,** 
answered  Jenny.  "  I'm  thrang  at  my 
wark — gang  in  yonder  and  speak  to 
her  voursel.*' 

Nelly  Panton  sits  mournfully  upon 
the  wooden  stool.  If  you  take  her 
own  word  for  it,  no  one  is  more  con- 
temptuous of  "  fyking  "  and  "  making 
a  wark  "  than  Jenny  of  Bumside ;  but 
the  kitchen — woe  be  to  the  hapless 
stranger  who  ventures  to  commend 
it! — is  quite  resplendent  with  bright- 
ness and  good  order.  The  fire,  cheer- 
fully burning  in  the  grate,  finds  a 
whole  array  of  brilliant  surfaces  to 
dance  in,  and  dances  to  its  heart's 
content  Glittering  metal  and  earth- 
enware, Jenny's  looking-glass  at  one 
side,  and  the  dark  polish  of  Jenny's 
oak  table  with  its  folding  leaf  at  the 
other,  line  all  the  walls  with  warmth 
and  light ;  and  the  fire,  repulsed  and 
defeated  only  by  this  one  obstinately 
opaque  body  before  it,  besets  the  dark 
outline  of  Nelly  Panton  with  a  very 
tremble  of  eagerness,  seeking  in  vain 
for  something,  if  it  were  but  the  pin 
of  her  shawl,  or  the  lifting  of  her  eye, 
to  repeat  its  kindly  glimmer  in.  There 
is  no  pin  visible  in  Nelly's  doleful 
shawl,  80  closely  wrapped  about  her 
person,  and  Nelly's  pensive  glances 
seek  the  floor,  and  the  light  falls  off 
from  her  figure  foiled  and  baffled,  find- 
log  nothing  congenial  there.     Come 


you  hither,  Menie  Laurie,  that  the 
friendly  fireside  spirit  may  be  consoled 
— ^plajing  in  warm  rays  upon  your 
hair,  which  the  wind  has  blown  about 
so  pleasantly  that  the  bright  threads 
hang  a  hundred  different  ways,  and 
catch  a  various  glow  of  reflection  in 
every  curl — ^leapins;  up  triumphantly 
under  the  raised  lids  of  these  sunny 
eyes— catching  a  little  ring  upon  your 
finger,  a  little  golden  clasp  at  your 
white  neck.  No  wonder  Nelly  draws 
her  shawl  closer,  and  turns  her  back 
upon  the  light,  as-she  rises  to  speak  to 
you. 

"My  mother's  ill  and  anxious  m 
her  mind.  Miss  Menie ;  and  no  to  say 
thai  its  lane,  but  thrawn  and  perverse 
as  onybody  could  conceive.  I'm  sur« 
ye'll  hear  nae  character  of  me  in  the 
haill  countryside  for  onything  but 
being  as  harmless  a  person  as  could 
gang  about  quiet  wark  in  ony  house ; 
but  she's  ta'en  a  turn  that  she  canna 
bide  even  me ;  and  aye  for  ever,  night 
and  morning,  keeping  up  a  constant 
wark  about  her  son.  I  like  Johnnie 
weel  enough  myself-— but  what's  the 
guid  of  seeking  letters  as  lang  as  we 
ken  he's  weel  I — and  that's  what  Fm 
aye  saying,  but  she'll  no  hearken  to 
me." 

"  Does  Johnnie  write  so  seldom  1^ 
but  I'm  sure  nothing  ails  him,  or  we 
should  have  heard,"  said  Menie.  "  Tell 
her  she's  to  keep  up  her  heart — hell  do 
very  well  yonder.  You  should  make 
her  cheery,  Nelly,  now  when  you're  at 
homo  the  whole  day." 

"  I  do  what  I  can,  Miss  Menie,"  said 
Nelly,  shaking  her  head  mournfully. 
"  I  tell  her  a  lad's  just  as  safe  in  the 
toun  as  in  the  country,  and  that  it's 
a  real  unbelieving-like  thing  to  bo 
aye  groaning  even  on  about  Johnnie, 
and  her  has  mair  bairns.  But  some- 
way she  get's  nae  satisfaction,  aixi  I 
think  she  would  be  mair  pleased  if 
you  could  get  a  line  from  Mr.  Ran- 
dall saying  when  he  saw  him,  and 
whether  he's  doing  well  or  no,  than 
a'  the  reason  I  could  gie  her  if  I  was 
preaching  frae  this  to  Martinmas.  I 
came  away  from  my  wark  anee  er- 
rant to  bid  ye.  Will  you  ask  Mr. 
Randall  about  Johnnie,  Miss  Menie, 
that  I  may  get  some  peace  with  ror 
mother  r 

The  breath  comes  quickly  over 
Menie  Laurie's  lip— a  little  flutter  of 
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added  colour— a  momentaiy  faUiiig  of 
tlio  eyelidft — a  ahyi  conacioiui  raiile 
bovering  about  the  mouth— and  then 
If  enie  nods  her  head  assenting! y  and 
aay8,«Ye8,NeUy,Iwm.'* 

"Yes,  NeUy,  I  wiU,"  repeated 
Menie,  after  a  little  pause  of  blushing 
8elf-4^ommunion.  '*TeIl  her  Fli  come 
and  let  her  hear  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  news ;  and  say  I  think  she  should 
be  cheery,  NeUy,  now  she  has  yon  at 
home." 

Making  a  meek  inclination  of  her 
person,  neither  a  bow  nor  a  curtsy, 
out  something  halfway  between  them, 
in  answer  to  this  speech,  Nolly  goes 
away;  and  almost  encountering  her 
on  her  outward  passage  over  the 
threshold,  enters  Jenny  fnffing  at  a 
Airious  rate,  and  casting  her  head  up 
into  the  air  with  wrathful  contempt, 
like  some  little  shaggy  Highland  pony 
whose  pride  has  been  wounded.  For 
Jenny's  wrath  has  nothing  of  the  dig- 
nity conferred  by  superior  stature  or 
eommanding  person,  and  it  is  hard  to 
restrain  a  smile  at  the  vigour-  of  her 
**fuff." 

"  Twenty  years  auld,  and  nae  mair 
aense  than  that! — the  lassie's  daft!  I 
would  like  to  ken  how  it's  possible  for 
mortal  woman  to  be  cheery  with  Nelly 
Panton  within  half  a  mile  of  her !  1£ 
they  flit  to  the  Brigend  at  the  next 
term,  as  they're  aye  threatening,  Fll 
gi'e  the  mistress  her  leave  mysel." 

"I  think  Fll  run  away  if  you're 
aye  ao  crabbed,  Jenny,  aaid  her 
young  mistress.  *^What  has  eveiy- 
body  done?" 

"  Everybody's  done  just  a'  the  mis- 
chief they  could  do,"  said  Jenny, 
pathetically:  ** there's  no  an  article 
ever  happens  in  this  house  that 
miffhtna  be  mended  if  some  ither 
body  had  the  guiding  o't     There's 


a'  the  gBngreb  of  the  wmuiiyids 
coming  and  eaun  with  tbor  atones^ 
there's  the  mistresa  herael,  that  migbt 
have  mair  sense,  ta'en  a  cauld  in  her 
head,  and  a  hoast  fit  to  waken  a'  the 
toun,  standing  at  the  door  beadag 
Bessy  Edgar's  davers  about  a  no- 
weel  wean — and  there's  younel  the 
warst  of  a'.  Do  yon  think  if  ony- 
body  had  ever  aakit  me,  that  /wodu 
have  gi'en  my  consent  to  let  a  ham 
of  your  years  plight  her  troth  to  a 
wandering  lad  away  to  seek  fab  for- 
tune, like  Randall  llome?  But  yoo-l! 
never  ken  the  guid  fnend  yoa've  \oei 
in  Jenny  till  tlM  pnir  body^a  out  of 
the  ffate  and  in  her  grave;  and  I 
wouldna  say  how  soon  that  Bugfat  be 
if  there's  nae  end  of  oii-g»ma  £ke 
thir." 

And  vnth  a  loud  long  aigfa  Jeonj 
sallied  out  through  the  paved  pas. 
sage,  from  whidi  you  couJd  catch  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  ikying  in  eheqoen 
on  the  strip  of  coloured  tnatling  and 
the  margm  of  atonea,  to  deliver  jnai 
such  another  lecture  to  the  mintittiw  ia 
thejparlour. 

While  Menie  stands  alone,  her  head 
thrown  forward  a  little,  her  hair  pbf- 
ing  lightly  on  her  dieek^  in  a  pause  ct 
pleasant  fancy--yes,  it  is  true,  Menie 
is  betrothed.  Calm  as  her  heart  ies 
in  her  pure  girl's  breast,  M^iie  bas 
seen  the  sky  flush  out  of  its  natmal 
smnmer  beauty  with  the  wanner  pas- 
sionate hues  of  this  new  love;  and 
many  a  tint  of  joyous  diangefol  colour 
plays  about  the  bright  h<xizon  of 
Menie's  fancy,  and  Sirows  a  chana 
of  speculation  mto  the  future,  which 
never  spectre  has  risen  yet  to  obaeure. 
It  would  need  a  sennon  heavier  than 
Jenny's  to  throw  a  smgle  vanour  ni 
doubt  or  distrust  upon  Menie  Laurie's 
quiet  heart. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Mrs.  Laurie  of  Bumside  sits  alone 
in  her  sunny  parlour.  The  fire  in  the 
grate,  quite  discountenanced  and  over- 
borne by  the  light  which  pours  in 
from  the  west  window,  keeps  up  a 
persevering  crackle,  intent  to  catch 
the  ear,  and  keep  itself  in  notice  by 
that  means  if  by  no  other.  It  is  the 
only  sound  you  can  hear,  except 
the  hum  of  the  eightday  clock  in  the 


passage  without,  and  Jenny's  distant 
step  upon  the  kitchen  floor ; — M&ae  is 
out  again  on  some  further  ezploration 
about  the  garden — ^Mrs.  Laurie  sita  and 
works  alone. 

You  might  call  this  room  a  drawing- 
room  if  you  were  ambitiottsly  dis- 
pNDsed— 4t  is  only  the  parionr  m  Bun- 
side;  every  piece  of  wood  about  it 
ia  dark  with  age  and  caieful  presem 
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Hon; — ridi  anotent  mahogany  glim- 
mering clear  in  the  polish  of  many 
A  yetf's  labour — ^little  tables  with 
twisted  spiral  legs  and  fantastic  orna- 
ments almost  as  black  as  ebony— and 
here  in  the  comer  a  fine  old  cabinet 
of  oak,  with  its  carved  ^Nrojectlons  of 
flower  and  berry  burnished  bright 
and  standing  out  in  clear  relief  from 
the  dark  background.  On  the  table 
lies  some  **  fancy-work,"  which  it  irks 
tiie  soul  of  Mre.  Laurie  to  see  her 
daughter  employed  on;  but  what  is 
to  M  done  with  Menie's  fingers,  when 
our  mother  feels  the  household  neces- 
sities of  sewing  scarcely  enough  to 
supply  herself? 

Go  lightly  over  the  rich  colours  of 
this  well-preserved  carpet,  which  is 
older  than  yourself  most  probably, 
though  it  wears  its  age  so  well,  and 
we  can  look  out  and  see  what  lies 
beyond  the  Bumside  nrden  before 
Mrs.  Laurie  Is  aware.  The  west  whi- 
dow  is  all  fringed  and  glittering  with 
rain-drops  lying  lishtly  on  the  pale 
peen  buds  of  uese  honeysuckle 
boughs,  and  now  and  then  one  of 
them  falls  pattering  down  upon  the 
grass  like  a  agh.  JDo  not  believe  in 
it — it  19  but  a  mode  of  nature— -the 
counterfeit  wherewithal  a  light  heart 
enhances  to  itself  its  own  calm  joy; 
for  m  reality  and  truth  there  b  no 
such  thiilfr  as  sighing  here. 

Some  thatch^  houses  in  a  cluster, 
just  where  the  green-mossed  wall  of 
the  bridge  breaks  out  of  the  shelter  of 
these  guarding  fir-trees— one  triumph- 
ant slated  roof  lifting  itself  a  storey 
higher  than  the  ffossipry  of  those 
ffood  neighbours  who  lay  their  brown 
heads  together  in  a  perpetual  quiet 
discussion  of  what  goes  on  below. 
The  liffht  lies  quietly,  half  caressing, 
upon  uie  thatch  roofs,  but  gleams  off 
ihe  wet  slates,  and  flashes  from  the 
tiles  yonder,  in  a  sudden  glow.  There 
are  some  loitering  firs  alK>ut,  to  thrust 
their  outline  on  the  endosing  sky, 
and  a  hazy  background  of  bare  trees 
fluttering  and  ^tering  in  the  light, 
all  conscious  of  the  new-budded 
leaves,  which  at  this  distance  we  can- 
not see.  Beyond  the  Brigend  your 
eye  loses  itself  on  a  Une  of  road  tnu 
veiling  away  towards  the  hills,  with 
two  great  heavy  ash-trees  holding  their 
gaunt  arms  over  it  for  a  portiu  and 
gateway— on  a  level   line  of  fidds, 


broken  hedges,  scattered  trees,  with 
the  blue  tints  of  distance,  and  hers 
and  there  the  abrupt  brown  dash  of  a 
new-ploughed  fiela  to  diversify  the 
soft  universal  green— 4um1  on  the  hills 
themselves,  a  bold  semidrcular  sweep 
stealing  off  fiuntly  to  the  sky  on  one 
hand— while  at  the  other,  Crmel,  bluff 
and  buriy,  slopes  his  great  shoulcter 
down  upon  the  unseen  sea. 

Nearer  at  hand  the  bum  itself 
looks  through  the  garden's  thorny 
boundary     with    glints    and     sunny 

fiances,  interchanging  merrily  with 
(enie  on  the  lawq,  who  pa3rs  its 
smiles  with  interest  This  is  almost 
all  we  have  to  look  at  from  the  west 
window  of  Bumdde. 

And  now,  if  you  turn  within  to  our 
mother  in  her  easy  chair.  It  is  not 
quite  what  you  call  benign,  this  broad, 
full,  weH-aeveloped  brow;  and  the 
eyes  under  it,  so  brown,  and  liquid, 
and  dewy,  one  fandes  they  could 
flash  with  impatience  now  and  then, 
and  laug^  out  the  vramiest  mirth,  as 
well  as  smile  that  smile  of  kindoeas, 
which  few  eyes  express  so  well; 
and  it  is  best  to  say  at  the  beginning 
that  our  mother  is  not  benign,  ana 
that  it  is  no  abstract  being  of  a  supe- 
rior class  lifted  on  the  height  of  pa- 
tience, experience,  and  years,  who 
sits  before  us  in  this  cushioned  chair, 
bending  her  brow  a  littie  over  tha 
letter  in  her  hand.  Sorrow  and  ex- 
perience she  has  had  in  her  day ;  but 
still  our  mother,  with  warm  human 
hands,  and  breast  as  full  of  hope  and 
energy  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
takes  a  full  grasp  of  life. 

The  linen  she  has  been  mending 
lies  on  the  table  beside  her,  more  than 
half  concealing  Menie's  lighter  oocii* 
pation;  and,  with  herelbow  leant  upon 
it,  Mrs.  Laurie  holds  a  letter  with  a 
half-puzzle  of  amusement,  a  half-ab- 
straction of  thought  Strangely  ad- 
verse to  all  her  moods  and  habits  la 
the  proposal  it  makes,  yet  Mrs.  Laurie 
lingers  over  it,  hesitates,  almost  thinka 
she  will  accept  Such  a  multitude 
of  things  are  possible  to  be  done 
when  one  does  them  ^for  Mente'a 
sake." 

For  Menie's  sake — ^but,  in  the 
mean  time,  it  is  best  that  Menie 
should  be  called  in  to  share  the  deli- 
beration ;  and  here  she  comes  accord- 
ungly,  with  such  an  odour  of  firedi  ur 
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abont  her  as  makes  the  pariour  fragrant. 
Menie  has  a  restless  way  of  wander- 
ing about  on  snnny  afternoons ;  there 
is  something  in  her  that  will  not  com- 
pose into  quietness;  and  very  poor 
speed,  when  it  is  sunshine,  comes 
M enie*8  "  fancy-work ;"  so  that  there 
is  nothing  more  common  than  this 
fragrance  of  fresh  air  in  the  nariour 
when  Menie's  presence  is  needed  there. 
■^Yonr  father's  aunt  has  written 
me  a  letter.  I  want  your  wisest 
thonsbt  about  it  Read  it,  Menie," 
said  Mrs.  Laurie,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  with  an  air  of  exhaustion. 
Menie  read — 

''Mr  DEAR  Mrs.  Laurie, — I  find 
I  really  have  forgotten  your  Christian 
name;  and  whether  I  have  quite  a 
right  to  call  yon  my  dear  niece,  or 
whether  von  might  not  think  it  an 
uncalled-for  thing  in  me  who  have  not 
the  privilege  of  years,  or  if,  one  way 
or  another,  you  would  be  pleased,! 
cannot  tell,  having  so  little  acquaint- 
ance with  your  mental  habits  or  ways 
of  thinking.  Indeed,  I  confess  I  had 
nearly  forgotten,  my  dear,  that  John 
Laune  had  a  wife  and  a  little  girl  in 
Kirklands  stall,  till  just  a  chance  re- 
called it  to  me ;  and  I  really  have  no 
means  of  finding  out  whether  I  should 
condole  with  you  for  living  so  much 
out  of  the  worid,  or  wish  you  joy  of  a 
pretty  little  house  like  Bumside,  with 
its  nice  nei^bourhood  and  good  air. 
I  am  someumes  a  little  dall  myself, 
living  alone ;  and  as  I  have  positively 
made  up  my  mind  never  to  marry, 
and  am  so  particular  in  my  society 
that  I  never  have  above  half-Or^ozon 
friends  whom  t  care  to  visit,  it  has 
occurred  to  me,  since  you  were  re- 
called  to  my  recollection,  that  we 
might  do  worse  than  join  our  incomes 
together,  and  live  as  one  household. 
I  nave  pretty  reception-rooms  in  my 
honse,  and  a  sleeping-room  more  than 
I  need — a  very  good  apartment;  and 
the  advantage  of  being  near  London 
18  very  great  for  a  little  girl,  for  mas- 
ters, and  all  that;  besides  that,  I 
flatter  myself  the  attention  I  should 
make  a  point  of  paying  her  would  be 
of  groat  importance  to  your  child: 
and  out  of  what  we  could  put  to- 
gether of  our  joint  savings,  we  might 
make  a  very  pretty  marriage-portion 
for  her  when  her  time  comes;  for  I 


have  no  other  niadons,  as  f  faiaej 
you  know,  and  have  very  decidedly 
made  up  my  mind,  whatever  -perseeD- 
tion  I  may  be  exposed  to  on  the  ob- 
ject, never  to  marry.  I  hare  one 
tolerably  good  servant,  who  is  my  own 
maid,  and  another  very  bad  one,  who 
has  charge  of  all  the  hoasehoki  mat- 
ters: the  grief  and  annoyance  tiib 
woman  is  to  me  are  beyond  deaerip- 
tion  ;  and  if  you  should  happen  to  hsv» 
an  attached  and  faitiiful  person  in 
your  house,  I  advise  you  to  bring  her 
with  you ;— of  course  you  will  reqime 
an  attendant  of  your  own. 

'^I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  letfeer 
from  you  soon,  letting  me  know  what 
you  will  do.  Yon  would  have  a  dieer- 
ful  life  with  me,  I  think.  I  am  myasif 
a  person  of  uncommonly  lively  dtqio- 
sition,  though  I  have  known  so  mai^ 
of  the  more  refined  sorrows  of  life; 
and  the  freshness  of  youth  is  a  de- 
lightful study.  I  feel  I  shall  grow 
quite  a  child  in  sympathy  with  jom 
little  girl.  Pray  come— Hamprtesd 
is  a  delightful  locality;  so  near  Lon- 
don, too,  and  within  reach  of  society 
so  very  excellent— and  I  am  sure  yon 
would  find  the  change  greadj  for 
your  daughter's  good. 

**  With  much  regard  and  kind  f&sA- 
ing  to  both  her  and  you,  I  am  afie- 
tionately  yours, 

"AmnK  Lavrib."* 

''To  Hampstead!  to  London!" 
Menie  says  nothing  more,  but  her 
eyes  shine  upon  her  mother's  with  a 
restless  glow  of  appeal.  London  hokb 
many  a  wonder  to  the  young  eurious 
heart  which  yet  knows  nothing  of  the 
worid,  and  London  holds  Randall 
Home. 

**You  would  like  to  eo,  Menie? 
But  how  wo  should  like  Siis  aunt  of 
yours  is  a  different  story,**  said  Mra. 
Laurie ;  **  and  for  my  part,  I  am  voiy 
well  content  with  Bumside." 

''It  is  true  she  calls  me  a  fitlle 
girl,'*  said  Menie,  turning  to  her  own 
particular  grievance;  "but  I  should 
think  she  means  everything  veiy 
kindly,  for  all  that** 

"Fantastic  old  wife!**  said  Mrs. 
Laurie,  with  a  little  impatient  deri- 
sion, not  unlike  Jenny*8  fntf  "She 
was  older  than  your  father,  Mimie— -a 
woman  near  sixty,  Fll  warrant;  and 
she  has  made  up  her  mind  never  to 
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marry— c^  ever  anybody  hear  the 
like !  But  ^ou  need  aot  look  so  dis- 
appointed (ither.  Put  away  the  letter 
— well  take  a  night's  rest  on  it,  and 
then  we'll  decide.** 

But  Menie  read  it  over  once  more 
before  she  laid  it  aside,  and  Menie 
betrayed  her  anxiety  about  the  dcei- 
«on  in  a  hundred  questions  which 
her  mother  could  not  answer.    Mrs. 


Laurie  had  only  once  been  in  London, 
and  could  tell  nothing  of  Hampatead, 
the  only  reminiscence  remaining  with 
her  being  of  a  verdant  stretch  of  turf,  all 
dinted  over  with  little  mounds  and  hol- 
lows rich  in  green  fern  and  furze,  which 
the  beniffhted  natives  called  a  heath. 
Born  within  sight  of  Lochar  Moss,  Mrs. 
I^uirie  laughed  the  pretensions  of  this 
metropolitan  heath  to  scorn. 


CHAFTEK  in. 


The  wind  sweeps  freshly  down  from 
among  the  hills,  a  busy  knave,  drying 
up  the  gleaming  pools  along  the  road 
as  he  hurries  forward  for  a  moment's 
paufse  and  boisterous  gossip  with  these 
two  ash-treea.  Very  solemn  and  ab- 
stracted as  they  stand,  these  elders 
of  the  wood,  looking  as  if  session  or 
synod  were  the  least  convention  they 
coukl  stoop  to,  it  is  wonderful  how 
tolerant  they  are  of  every  breath  of  gos- 
sip, and  with  what  ready  interest  Uiey 
rastle  over  all  their  twigs  to  see  a  new 
unwonted  stranger  face  pass  under 
them.  Menie  Laurie,  pausing  to  look 
up  through  the  hoar  branches  to  the 
full  blue  sky,  is  too  well  known  and 
familiar  to  receive  more  than  the 
friendly  wave  of  recognition  accorded 
to  every  cottar  neighlMur  nigh. 

And  clear  and  fresh  as  yonr  own 
life,  Menie,  is  the  bine  bright  sky  which 
stoops  above  you.  White  clouds  all 
streaked  and  broken  fly  over  it  at  a 
headlong  pace,  now  and  then  throw- 
ing from  their  hasty  hands  a  sprink- 
lii^  of  rain  that  flashes  in  the  sun- 
shine. April  is  on  the  fields,  moving 
in  that  quiet  stir  with  which  you  can 
hear  the  young  green  corn-blades 
rustle,  as  they  sinke  through  the 
softened  soil.  April  sits  throng  upon 
the  hills,  weeping  as  she  smiles  in  \h» 
blue  distance  and  trying  o^  her  veil 
of  misty  sunshme  after  a  hundred 
fantastic  fashions,  like  a  spoiled  child ; 
and  April,  Menie  Laurie  -^  April, 
restless,  fearless,  sprmging  forward  on 
the  future,  gladdening  all  this  bright 
to^y  with  a  breath  of  rippling  sweet 
commotion,  which  dimples  all  the 
surface  over,  but  never  disturbs  the 
deeper  waters  at  their  fountain-head 
— is  in  your  youthful  heart. 

Hurrying  to  many  a  bright  condu- 
aion  are  the  speculations  that  possess 


it  now — not  extremely  reasonable,  or 
owning  any  curb  of  logic — ^not  even 
very  consequent,  full  of  joyous  irrele- 
vandes-— digressions  at  which  yourself 
would  laugn  aloud  if  this  running 
stream  of  umcy  were  but  audible  and 
expressed  —  notwithstanding,  full  of 
interest,  full  of  pleasure,  ana  keeping 
time  with  their  rapid  pace  to  the 
flying  progress  of  the  clouds. 

And  the  road  glides  away  merrily 
under  these  straying  footsteps;  now 
hastening,  now  loitering,  as  the  mo- 
mentary mood  suggests.  Old  haw- 
thorns, doddered  and  crabbed,  stand 
here  and  there  forlorn  upon  the  edges 
of  the  way ;  and  where  the  hedge  is 
younger  and  less  broken,  there  are 
¥rarm  banks  of  turf,  and  clear  bits  of 
gleaming  water  which  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  call  ditches,  looking  up 
through  tangled  grass,  and  a  wilder- 
ness of  delicate  stem  and  leaf,  half 
weeds,  half  flowers ;  but  now  we  have 
a  stile  to  cross,  moimting  up  from  the 
high-road ;  and  now  it  is  a  sunny  hill- 
side path,  narrow  and  hemmed  in 
between  a  low  stone-wall,  from  which 
all  manner  of  mosses  and  tufts  of 
waving  herbage  have  taken  away  the 
rudeness,  and  a  field  of  young  green 
com:  innocent  enough  just  now  are 
these  soft  plants  low  upon  the  fragrant 
soil  in  the  blade ;  but  you  shall  see 
how  the  bearded  spikes  will  push  you 
to  the  wall,  and  the  red  poppies  mock 
you,  lying  safe  under  shelter  of  the 
tall  corn-forest,  if  you  try  to  pass  in 
September  where  you  can  pass  so 
easily  in  Spring. 

A  soft  incline,  at  first  sloping 
smoothly  under  the  full  sunshine — 
by-and-by  more  rugged  and  broken, 
with  something  that  looks  half  like 
tho  ancient  channel  of  a  hilUspring, 
breakmg   all    the    soft    pasture-grass 
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into  a  rough  projecting  ontime,  like  8 
Oiiniataro  coast-— 4iiid  now  a  low  hodge 
rough  with  thorns  and  brambles,  in- 
stei^  of  the  dyke ;  for,  after  all,  tUs  is 
BO  gente  southland  bill,  but  one  of 
the  warders  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
waving  hb  plumed  cap  proudly  in  the 
fresh  spring  air,  as  he  looks  over  the 
low4yinff  debatable  moors  on  the 
other  side,  and  defies  the  fells  of 
Cumberland.  If  this  were  June,  as  it 
is  April,  you  would  see  foliaee  dus- 
terinff  richly  about  the  bold  brow 
which  he  lifts  to  the  clouds ;  just  now 
the  branches  hang  down,  like  long 
li|^t  brown  ringlets,  half  unravelled 
with  the  spring  rain  and  morning  dew, 
and  droop  upon  his  falling  shoulders 
as  low  as  this  green  nest  here,  so 
sheltered  and  solitary,  which  he  holds 
in  his  expanded  arms. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  come  at  the 
state  entrance  and  principal  gate  of 
the  farmhouse  of  Croflhill.  But  now 
that  you  have  caught  sight  of  its 
wlute  walls  and  slated  roof,  hold  on 
stoutly — ^fear  no  gap  in  the  hedge,  no 
rude  stone-stair  projecting  out  of  the 
ffrey  limestone  dvke — and  two  or  three 
leaps  and  stumoles  will  bring  you  to 
the  mossy  paling,  and  to  some  pos- 
sible entrance-door.  If  there  is  no 
one  about— «  very  improbable  cucum- 
stance,  seeing  that  some  curious  eye 
at  a  window  must  have  ere  now  found 
out  a  passenger  on  the  ascent,  or 
some  quick  ear  heard  the  dry  hedge- 
row branches  crash  under  the  coming 
foot — it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
strange  feeling  of  isolation  which  falls 
upon  you,  here  at  the  door  of  as 
friendly  a  little  home  as  is  on  all  the 
Border.  At  ^our  right  hand  those 
warder  hills,  m  manv  a  diverse  tint 
of  long-worn  livery,  hold  the  vigilant 
lino  as  far  as  CrifTel.  whose  post  is  on 
the  sea;  on  the  other  side  thev  dis- 
appear like  a  file  of  grey-headed  mar- 
shal-men, into  the  cloudy  distance; 
underneath,  remote,  and  still,  break- 
ing softly  into  the  fresh  daylight, 
mapped  out  with  gleaming  bums  and 
long  lines  of  winding  road,  lies  the 
level  country  we  have  left ;  and  Burn- 
side  yonder,  with  its  thin  silvery 
fflimmer  of  attendant  water,  its  dark 
background  of  trees,  and  the  Brigend 
hamlet  of  which  it  is  patrician  and 
superior,  lies  quiet  and  silent  under 
the  full  sun. 


T\m  farmhouse  of  CnMuB  »  but 
two  storeys  high,  and,  with  a  stna^ 
triangular  slope  of  garden  before  it, 
fronts  sideways,  iDoiffereni  to  the 
landscape,  though  there  is  one  giorioos 

Sble-window  which  makes  ameodL 
enie  lAurie,  bound  for  the  Crofthil 
fiirmhouse,  knows  the  view  so  wdl 
that  she  does  not  pause  for  even  a 
momenUuy  glance,  but,  ^gfatly  step- 
ping over  the  last  stile,  is  lemij  to 
meet  this  welcoming  figure  Wtiieh 
already  calls  to  her,  mnniDg  down  the 
garden  to  the  little  mossy  wicket  id 
we  paling  of  the  lower  end. 

*^JuIy!  July!  you  migbt  have 
come  to  meet  me,''  said  Menie.  TVs 
air  is  so  quiet  that  her  soft  girra  vcnee 
lings  over  all  the  hill. 

Jul^ — ^but  you  must  not  look  for 
anythmg  like  the  gorgeous  snmnier 
month,  in  this  little  timid  alight 
figure  running  down  the  sloping  way, 
with  her  light  brown  hair  so  soil  ani 
silky  that  it  is  almost  impoaaibie  to 
retain  it  either  in  braid  or  curl,  float- 
ing on  the  air  behind  her,  and  her 
gentle  pale  face  faintly  glowing  with 
a  little  flush  of  pleasure.  If  there  had 
been  anything  symbolic  in  the  naoie^ 
they  had  better  have  called  her  Feb- 
ruary, this  poor  little  July  Home; 
but  there  is  nothing  symbolic  in  the 
name ;  only  John  Home  of  CrofUiin, 
many  a  long  year  ago,  had  the  hap  to 
find  somewhere,  and  brin^  Inom- 
phantly  to  lus  house  on  the  hill,  a 
pretty  little  sentimental  wife,  with  some 
real  refinement  in  her  soft  nature,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  fantastic  giil- 
romance,  which  passes  muster  for  it 
among  the  unlearned.  Mrs.  Home, 
who  called  her  son  Randall,  eaOed 
her  little  daughter  Julia — ^Mra.  Home*s 
husband,  who  knew  of  nothing  better 
than  Johns  or  Janets,  being  quies- 
cont,  and  kindly  submissiye.  ^ut  by- 
and-by,  gentle  Mrs.  Home  dcp<^>ed 
like  the  fide  little  flower  she  was,  and 
Ml  with  the  cold  spring  showers  into 
her  grave.  Then  came  big  Miss 
Janet  Home  from  Mid-Lothian,  where 
she  had  spent  her  younger  days,  to  be 
mistress  of  her  brother's  soutfahmd 
farm ;  and  Miss  Janet's  one  name  for 
the  flush  of  summer,  and  for  her 
brother's  little  motherless  petted  girl, 
was  July;  so  July  came  to  bo  the 
child's  acknowledged  name. 

But  July  sidings  half  into  Mens 
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Laurio'a  arms,  and  they  go  up  through 
the  garden  together,  to  where  Mus 
Janet  stands  waiting  on  tlio  threshold. 
In  simple  stature,  Miss  Janet  would 
make  two  of  her  little  nieee ;  and  though 
there  is  no  other  suporlSuous  hulk 
ahout  her,  her  strong  and  massive 
framework  would  not  misheeome  a 
man ;  though  a  verier  woman's  heart 
never  beat  within  the  dalntiost  bod- 
dice,  than  this  one  which  sometimes 
**  thuds''  rather  tumnltuously,  under 
the  large  printed  dark  cotton  gown  of 
Miss  Janet  Home. 

^  Eh,  halm,  Fm  glad  to  see  you," 
said  Miss  Janet,  holding  in  her  own 
large  brown  Kand  the  soft  fingers  of 
Menie.  "Come  in-by,  and  get  your- 
sel  rested.  You  see  there's  a  letter 
from  Randy  this  morning — ^*' 

With  many  a  fit  of  indignation  had 
Menie  resented  this  Randy,  which 
contracted  so  unceremoniously  her 
hero*a  name;  but  the  penitent  Miss 
Janet  perpetually  forgot,  and  imme- 
diately attributed  the  little  cloud  on 
her  favourite's  brow  to  some  jealousy  of 
this  same  letter  of  Randy's— and  pioue 
that  it  should  come  to  lUndy's  humble 
home  instead  of  to  his  lady-love. 

"  I'm  aye  sae  uplifted  about  a  let- 
ter," continued  Miss  Janet,  as  she  led 
her  visitor  in,  •*  though  you  that  gets 
them  every  day  mayna  think— JEh, 
Miss  Menie,  my  dear !  I  mind  noo  it's 
a'  me ;  but  you  needna  gloom  at  what 
was  just  a  forget  I'll  never  ca'  him 
Randy  again;  out,  you  see,  I  mind 
him  so  weel  in  his  wee  coatio — a  bit 
smout  of  a  bairn." 

This  did  not  exactly  mend  matters ; 
bnt  Menie  had  taken  oif  her  bonnet 
by  this  time,  and  found  her  usual  seat 
in  the  dim  farm-parlour,  with  its  small 
windows  and  low-roofed  green-stained 
walls.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
Miss  Janet's  creed,  that  blinds  looked 
well  from  without;  so,  although  there 
could  never  a  mortal  look  in  through 
the  thick  panes  to  spy  tlie  household 
economics  of  Crofthill,  only  one  nar- 
row strip  of  the  unveiled  casement 
appeared  between  the  little  muslin 
curtain  and  the  blind.  The  gable 
window,  commandintr  as  it  did  half 
the  level  country  of  Dumfriesshire,  was 
less  protected ;  but  the  front  one  cast 
a  positive  shadow  upon  the  dark  thrifty 
coloured  carpet,  the  hair-cloth  chairs, 
the  mahogany  table  with  its  sombre 


cover,  and  gave  to  the  room  such  an 
atmosphere  of  shrouded  shadowed 
quiet,  that  the  little  bouquet  of  daffo* 
dils  and  wallflowers  on  the  side  table 
hung  their  heads  with  languid  melan- 
choly, and  on  unaccustom^  spectator 
scarcely  ventured  -with  more  than  a 
whisper  to  break  the  calm. 

But  Menie  Laurie  was  not  unac- 
customed, and  knew  very  well  where 
was  the  brightest  comer,  nor  had 
much  hesitation  in  drawing  up  the 
blind.  But  Menie  had  grown  very 
busy  with  the  "fancy"  work  sho  had 
brought  with  her,  when  Miss  Janet 
approached  with  Randall's  letter  in 
her  hand.  Scandal  said  that  Menie 
Laurie's  pretty  fingers  were  never  so 
industrious  at  home  as  they  found  it 
agreeable  to  be  abroad,  and  3fenie 
was  coy  and  occupied,  and  put  Rao- 
dail's  letter  aside. 

"My  dear,  if  you're  busy  FU  read 
it  to  you,  mysel,"  said  Miss  Janett 
who  had  no  appreciation  of  coyness, 
**  and  you  can  tell  yoxu'  father,  July, 
that  Miss  Menie's  come,  and  that  the 
tea's  just  ready ;  and  ye  can  gi'e  a  look 
ben  to  the  kitchen  as  you're  passing, 
and  see  that  Tibbie's  no  forgetting  the 
time;  and  now  gang  about  quie^like 
a  good  bairn,  and  dinna  disturb  me. 
Fm  gaun  to  read  the  letter." 

And  Miss  Janet  smoothed  down 
her  apron,  to  lay  this  prized  epistle 
safely  on  her  knee,  and  wiped  her 
glasses  with  affectionate  eagerness. 

"  My  dear,  I'm  no  a  grand  reader  of 
Randall's  write  mysel,"  said  Miss 
Janet,  clearing  her  voice,  "and  he's 
getting  an  awm'  crabbed  hand,  as  you 
ken;  but  I've  good- will,  and  you'll 
just  put  up  with  me." 

It  would  have  been  hard  for  any 
one  gifted  with  a  heart  to  fail  of  put- 
ting up  with  Miss  Janet  as  she  conned 
her  nephew's  letter.  True,  she  had  to 
pause  now  and  then  for  a  word — ^tme, 
that  she  did  not  much  assist  Randall's 
punctuation;  but  it  was  worth  even 
a  better  letter  than  Randall's  to  see 
the  absorbed  face,  the  affectionate 
care  upon  her  brow,  the  anxiety  that 
pondered  over  all  these  crabbed  cor- 
ners, and  would  not  lose  a  word. 
Menie  Laurie  had  soul  enough  not  to 
be  impatient--even  to  look  up  at  the 
abstracted  Miss  Janet  with  a  little 
dew  in  her  eye,  though  her  process  of 
reading  was  very  slow. 
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But  now  came  Tibbie  the  house- 
hold servant  of  Crofthill,  with  the 
tea ;  and  now  a  little  stir  in  the  pas- 
sage intimated  that  the  maister,  fre&h 
from  his  hillside  fields,  was  hanging 
np  his  broad-brimmed  hat  in  the  pas- 
sage. Miss  Janet  seated  herself  at 
the  tray — Menie  drew  her  chair  away 
from  the  window,  and  a  little  nearer 
to  the  table,  and,  heralded  by  July, 
who  came  in  again  like  a  quiet  shadow, 
her  little  pale  face  appearing  in  the 
midst  of  a  stream  of  soft  hair,  once 
more  blown  out  of  its  fastening  by  the 
wind,  John  Home  of  Crofthill  made 
his  appearance,  stoofHng  under  his  low 
pariour-door. 

And  perhaps  it  was  these  low  por- 
tals which  gave  to  the  lofty  figure  of 
the  hill-side  farmer  its  habitual  stoop ; 
but  John  Home  might  have  been 
a  moss-trooping  chieftain  for  Ms 
strength — a  baron  of  romance,  for  the 
unconscious  dimity  and  even  grace  of 
his  bearing.  He  was  older  than  you 
would  have  expected  July^s  father  to 
be,  and  had  a  magnificent  mass  of 
white  hair^  towering  into  a  natural 
crest  of  curls  over  his  forehead.  The 
eyes  were  blue,  something  cold  by 
natural  colour,  but  warm  and  kindly 
in  their  shining — ^the  face  full  of  shrewd 
intelligence,  humour,  and  good  judg- 
ment. He  had  been  nothmg  all  his 
life  but  the  farmer  of  Crofthill^and 
Crofthill  was  anything  but  a  con- 
siderable farm ;  nevertheless  John 
Home  stood  in  the  countryside  dis- 
tinct as  his  own  hill — and  not  unlike. 
A  genius  son  does  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  every  southland  farmer,  and  Ran- 
dall's aspirations  had  elevated,  un- 
awares, the  whole  tone  of  the  family. 
Randall's  engagement,  too,  and  the 
magic  which  made  Mrs.  Laurie  of 
Bumside's  young  lady-daughter,  and 
not  any  farmhouse  beauty  near,  so 
kindly  and  intimate  a  visitor  in  Croft- 
hill, was  not  without  its  additional 
influence ;  but  the  house  lost  nothing 
of  its  perfectly  unpretending  simpli. 
city  in  the  higher  aims  to  which  it 
unconsciously  opened  its  breast 

**  And  what  is  this  I  hear,  of  going 
to  London  ?"  said  John  Home,  as  he 
took  his  seat  at  table.  Self-respect 
hinders  familiarity — ^the  good  farmer 
did  not  like  to  caU  his  daughter-in-law 
elect  by  her  own  simple  Christian 
name ;  so  half  m  joke,  and  half  to 


cover  the  diy,  constitotioin] 
tion,  of  which  even  age  had  not  re- 
covered him,  Menie  bore  in  Crofthill, 
in  contrast  with  the  other  name  4^ 
July  halntual  there,  the  pretij  tatk- 
name  of  May — *^  Is  it  true  that  Bam- 
sido  is  to  flit  bodUy,  as  July  says!  I 
ken  ane  that  will  Uke  the  change ;  but 
I  must  say  that  I  ken  some  more, 
that  will  not  be  quite  so  thankfuL" 

'*Ye  may  say  that,  John,"  said 
Miss  Janet,  with  a  sigh;  "Fm  sure, 
for  his  ain  part,  Miss  Menie,  he^U  no 
think  the  place  is  like  itae),  and  yos 
away ;  for  if  ever  I  saw  a  man  " 

'*  Whist,"  said  Crofthill  haniedlj. 
The  good  man  did  not  like  his  par- 
tiality spoken  of  in  presence  of  ito 
object  '*  But  I  would  like  to  hear 
when  this  terrible  flitting  is  to  be." 

**  My  mother  has  not  made  up  her 
mind  yet,"  said  Menie.  **  It  was  yes- 
terday the  letter  came,  and  I  left  her 
still  as  undecided  as  ever :  for  she  b 
onlv  half  inclined  to  go,  Mr.  Home ; 
ana  as  for  Jenny  " 

'*It  will  be  worth  while  to  hear 
what  Jenny  says  of  London,"  aaid 
John  Home  with  a  smile ;  *^  bat  the 
countryside  will  gather  a  doad  when 
we  think  May's  gone  from  Bumaide. 
Well,  July,  speak  out,  woman ;  what 
is't  your  whispering  now  T 

^  I  was  saying  that  Randall  would 
be  glad,"  said  July  sofUy.  July  had  a 
fashion  of  whispering  her  sliare  of  the 
conversation  to  her  next  neighboor, 
to  be  repeated  for  the  general  benefit 

**£h,  puir  laddie!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Janet,  with  glistening  eye.  ^  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  glad  too, 
Miss  Menie,  though  we  are  to  loee 
you,  for  his  sake.  I  think  I  see  Hie 
glint  in  his  eye  when  he  hears  the 
good  news." 

And  Miss  Janet's  own  eyes  shone 
with  loving,  unselfish  sympathy,  as 
she  repeat^  ^*  Randy,  pure  callant! 
and  no  a  creature  heeding  about  him, 
mair  than  he  was  a  common  young 
nmn,  in  a'  yon  muckle  town !" 

''We'll  lot  Randall  say  his  f^ea> 
sure  himsel,"  said  his  father,  who 
was  more  delicately  careful  of  embar- 
mssing  Menie  than  either  sister  or 
daughter — ^perhaps  more,  indeed,  than 
the  occa^on  required.  ""  For  my  portk 
I'm  no  gUid  and  never  would  pret^ad 
to  be ;  and  if  Mrs.  I^urio  m^es  iq> 
her  mind  to  stay  " 
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"What  then?"  said  Menio,  look-  man,"  said  the  fannor.     "Ay,  May, 

lag  up  quickly,  with  a  flush  of  dis-  my  lassie,  truly  will  I,  for   a*  that 

pleasure.  bomiy  gloom  of  yours — or  whatever 

**ril  say  8he*8  a  very  sensible  wo-  my  son  Randall  may  have  to  say." 


CHAPTER   IV. 


"  Fve  been  hearing  something  from 
Miss  Menie,  mem,"  said  Jenny,  en- 
tering  the  parlour  of  Burnside  with  a 
determined  air,  and  planting  herself 
firmly  behind  the  door.  Jennv  was 
very  short,  very  much  of  one  thickness, 
from  the  shoulders  to  ^e  edge  of  the 
full  round  skirts  under  which  pattered 
her  hasty  feet — and  had  a  shght  de- 
formity, variously  estimated  by  her- 
self and  her  rustic  equals  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  moment — ^being 
no  more  than  a  "high  shouther"  in 
Jenny's  sunshiny  weather,  but  reach- 
ing the  length  of  a  desperate  **  thraw  " 
when  Jenny's  temper  had  come  to  be 
as  "thrawn"  as  her  frame.  A  full 
circle,  bunchy,  substantia],  and  com- 
fortable, were  Jenny's  woollen  skirts, 
striped  in  cheerful  colours;  and  you 
had  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  any 
slovenly  superfluous  bulk  increased 
the  natural  dimensions  of  the  round, 
considerable  waist,  or  stiff*,  well- 
tightened  boddice,  of  which  Jenny's 
clean  short -gown  and  firmly  tied 
apron-strings  defined  the  shape  so 
well.  Very  scanty  was  Jenny's  hair, 
and  very  httle  of  it  appeared  under 
her  white  muslin  cap ;  and  Jenny's 
complexion  was  nothing  to  boast  of, 
though  some  withered  bloom  remained 
upon  her  cheeks.  Her  lips  closed 
upon  each  other  firmly ;  her  brow  was 
marked  with  sundry  horizontal  lines, 
which  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to 
deepen  into  a  frown;  and  Jenny's 
eyes,  grey,  keen,  and  active,  were  at 
this  present  moment  set  in  fierce 
steadiness  and  gravity ;  while  the 
little  snort  of  her  "fuff;"  and  the 
little  nod  of  her  cap,  with  its  full, 
well-ironed  borders,  gave  timely  inti- 
mation of  the  mood  in  which  Jenny 
came. 

"Yes,  Jenny,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie, 
laying  down  her  work  on  her  knee, 
and  sitting  back  into  her  chair.  Mrs. 
I/ittrio  knew  the  signs  and  premo- 
niti  ons  well,  and  lost  no  time  in  setting 
her  back  against  the  rock,  and  taking 
np  her  weapons  of  defence. 


"  I  say  I've  been  hearing  something 
from  Miss  Menie,  mem,"  repeated 
Jenny  still  more  emphatically ;  '*  thin^ 
are  come  a  gey  length,  to  my  puir 
thought,  when  it's  the  youngest  of  the 
house  that  brings  word  of  a  great 
change  to  me ! — and  I'm  thinking  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  part  friends 
as  long  as  we  can  keep  up  decent  ap- 
pearances; so  maybe  ye'U  take  the 
trouble,  mem,  if  it  s  no  owre  muckle 
freedom  of  me  asking  you,  to  look  out 
for  a  new  lass  afore  the  term." 

"Indeed,  Jenny,  I'll  do  no  such 
thmg,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie  quietly.  Jenny 
heeded  not,  but  went  on  with  a  little 
nervous  motion  of  her  head,  half- 
shake,  half-nod,  and  many  a  snort 
and  half-drawn  breath  Interposed  be- 
tween. 

**  There's  been  waur  folk  than  Jenny 
serving  in  this  house,  I  reckon.  I've 
kent  women  mysel  that  did  less  wark 
with  mair  slaistry — and  aye  as  muckle 
concerned  for  the  credit  of  the  house ; 
but  I'm  no  gaun  to  sound  my  ain 
praise ;  and  I  would  like  to  ken  whe- 
ther I'm  to  be  held  to  the  six  months' 
warning,  or  if  I  may  put  up  my  kist 
and  ToSke  my  flitting  like  other  folk 
at  the  term]" 

•'  You  can  make  your  flitting,  Jenny, 
when  we  make  ours;  that  is  soon 
enough,  surely,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie  with 
a  half-smile.  Jenny  had  not  roused 
her  mistress  yet  to  anything  but  de- 
fence, so  with  a  louder  fuflf  than  ever 
she  rushed  to  the  attack  again. 

"For  a  smooth-spoken  lass— be- 
lieve hersel,  she  wouldna  raise  the 
stour  without  pardon  craved — I  would 
recommend  Nelly  Panton.  There's  no 
muckle  love  lost  atween  her  and  me— 
but  she'll  say  ony  ill  of  Jenny — and 
aye  have  a  curtsy  ready  for  a  lady's 
ca',  and  her  een  on  the  grund,  and 
neither  mind  nor  heart  o'  her  ain,  if 
the  mistress  says  no.  Na,  I  wouldna 
say  but  Nelly  Panton's  the  very  ane 
to  answer,  for  she'll  never  take  twa 
thoughts  about  casting  off*  father  and 
mother,  kin  and   country,  whenever 
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ye  like  to  bid — ^though  ye'U  mbd, 
mom,  it's  for  sake  of  the  wage,  and  no 
for  sake  of  you." 

"-  Dear  me,  Jenny,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie 
impatiently,  "•  when  did  I  ask  for  such 
a  sacrifice?  What  makes  ye  such  a 
crabbed  body,  woman?  Did  I  ever 
bid  a  servant  of  mine  give  up  father 
or  mother  for  me?  Yon  have  been 
about  Bumside  ten  years  now,  Jenny 
— when  did  you  know  me  do  anything 
like  that?" 

**A  lady  mayna  mean  ony  ill — ^I'm 
no  saying  *t^"  said  Jenny ;  '*  but  ane 
may  make  a  bonnie  lock  of  mischief 
without  kenning.  Fvo  been  ten  years 
about  Bumside — ay,  and  mair  siller! 
-*4nd  to  think  the  mistress  should  be 
laying  her  odds  and  ends  thegither — 
a  woman  at  her  time  of  life— to  flit 
away  to  a  strange  country,  and  never 
letting  on  a  word  to  Jenny,  till  the 
puir  body's  cither  forced  into  a  ship 
upon  the  sea,  or  thrown  on  the  cauld 
world,  to  find  her  drap  parritch  at 
ony  doorstep  where  there s  charity! 
Eh,  sirs,  what's  the  favour  of  this 
world  to  trust  to !  But  I'm  no  gaun  to 
break  my  heart  about  it,  for  Jenny 
has  twa  good  hands  of  her  ain — ^nae 
thanks  to  some  folk — to  make  her 
bread  by  yet !" 

"Jenny's  an  unreasonable  body," 
said  her  mistress,  with  half-amused 
annoyance;  "and  if  you  were  not 
spoken  to  before,  it  was  just  because 
my  mind  was  unsettled,  and  it's  onlv 
since  yesterday  I  have  thought  of  it 
at  all.  If  I  make  up  my  mind  to  go, 
it's  for  anything  but  pleasure  to  my- 
self—so you  have  no  occasion  to  up- 
braid me^  Jenny,  for  doing  this  at  my 
time  of  life." 

"Me!"  ezchumed  Jenny,  lifting 
her  hands  in  appeal,  "  me  upbraid  the 
mistress!  Eh,  sirs,  the  like  of  that! 
But,  mem,  will  you  tell  me,  if  it's  no 
for  your  ain  pleasure,  you  that's  an 
independent  lady,  what  for  would  you 
leave  Bumside  ?" 

Mrs.  Laurie  hesitated;  but  Mrs. 
Laurie  knew  very  well  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unprofitable  than  any 
resentment  of  Jenny's  fuff— and  her 
own  transitory  displeasure  had  already 
died  away. 

"You  may  say  we're  independent 
at  this  present  time,"  she  said  with  a 
little  sigh ;  "  but  did  it  never  occur  to 
you,  Jenny — if  anything  happened  to 


me — my  poor  laasie! — ^what's  to  be- 
come of  Menie  then  V* 

-."Havers!"  cried  Jenny  loo^. 
'^I  mean — ^I  ask  your  pardon — but 
what's  gaun  to  happen  to  you  this 
twenty  years  and  mair  ?" 

"  Irventy  years  is  a  lifetime  of  it. 
self,"  said  her  mistress ;  "  it  might  not 
be  twenty  days  nor  twenty  houra.  Hie 
like  of  us  have  no  right  to  reckon  oar 
time." 

"It's  time  for  me  to  buckle  my 
shoon  to  my  feet,  and  my  cloak  to  nqr 
shouthers,  if  you're  thinking  opoa 
your  call,"  said  Jenny.  "  But  no  to 
be  ill-mannered,  putting  my  forbean 
in  ao  word  with  yours,  we^re  beitk 
come  of  a  lang-lived  race— and  youVc 
just  in  your  prime,  as  wee!  as  eTcr  ye 
was ;  and  'deed,  I  canna  think  It  ooy- 
thing  but  a  reflection  upon  mysei( 
that  maybe  might  get  to  the  kirk  mair 
constant  if  I  was  to  try,  when  I  hear 
ye  speaking  like  tliat  to  puir  anld 
wizened  Jenny,  that  s  six  and  fifty 
guid,  no  to  speak  of  the  thraw  Atft 
had  a'  her  days." 

And  a  single  hot  tear  of  petiilaBt 
distress  fell  upon  Jenny's  arm. 

"Well,  Jenny,"  safd  Mrs.  Laane, 
"  one  thing  we'll  agree  in,  I  know^ 
you  could  not  wish  so  ill  a  wish  to 
Menie,  poor  thing,  as  that  slie  migfat 
leave  this  world  before  her  mother. 
You  would  think  it  in  the  course  of 
nature,  that  Menie  should  see  both 
you  and  me  in  our  graves.  Now,  if  I 
was  taken  away  next  week,  or  next 
year, — ^what  is  my  poor  baixii  to  do  f 

And  Jenny  vainly  fufied  to  eonceal 
the  little  fit  of  sobbing  which  tins 
idea  brought  upon  her.  "Do!  Sie1l 
be  marriM  upon  her  ain  gudemaa 
lang  years  afore  that  time  comes ;  and 
Randall  Home's  a  decent  lad,  though 
I'll  no  say  he  would  have  just  takes 
my  fancy,  if  ony  body  iiad  askit  me; 
and  she'll  hac  a  hundcr  pound  or  twa 
to  keep  her  pocket,  of  wliat  yonr're  aye 
saving  for  her ;  and  I  have  twa-three 
bawbees  laid  up  in  the  bank  myaeL* 

"  Ay,  Jenny,  so  have  I,"  said  her 
mistress ;  "  but  two  or  throe  hundred 
pounds  is  a  poor  provision  for  a  young 
friendless  thing  like  Menie ;  and  I 
have  nothing  but  a  life-rent  in  Bum- 
side  ;  and  my  annuity,  you  know,  ends 
vdth  me.  No  doubt  there's  Randall 
Home  to  take  into  consideration; 
but  the  two  of  them  aro  veiy  young, 
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Jenny,  and  many  a  thiiu;  may  come 
in  the  way.  I  would  like  Menie  to 
have  someting  else  to  depend  on  than 
Randall  Home." 

**  Bless  mc,  mem,  ye've  a  mote  in 
your  een  the  day,"  said  Jenny  impa- 
tiently. "  What's  the  puir  eallant  dune 
now  ?  They  tell  me  he's  as  weel-doing 
a  lad  as  can  be,  and  what  would  ony- 
body  have  mairl" 

"Hush,  Jenny,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie, 
"and  hear  me  to  an  end.  This  lady 
has  a  better  income  than  I  have,  and 
she  says  we  may  Jay  our  savings  to- 
gether for  Menie — a  very  good  offer ; 
and  Menie  can  get  bettor  education, 
whatever  may  happen  to  her ;  and  we 
can  see  with  our  own  eyes  how  Ran- 
dall Home  is  coming  on  in  the  world ; 
for  yon  see,  Jenny,  I  have  a  kind  of 
right  to  be  selfish  on  Menie's  account. 
I've  tried  poverty  myself  in  my  day; 
and  Menie  is  my  only  bairn." 

The  tears  came  into  the  mother's 
eyes.  Menie  had  not  always  been 
her  only  bairn ;  and  visions  of  a  bold 


brother,  two  years  older  than  her 
little  girl,  and  natural  protector  and 
champion  of  Menie,  flashed  up  before 
her  in  the  bright  air  of  this  home 
room,  where  ten  years  ago  her  first- 
bom  paled  and  sickened  to  his  early 
death. 

"I  wadna  gang — ^no  a  fit,"  ex- 
claimed Jenny,  breaking  into  a  little 
passion  of  anger  and  tears.  "  Wha's 
trusting  in  Providence  now — ^wha's 
leaving  the  ane  out  of  the  question 
that  has  a'  in  his  hands — and  mak- 
ing plans  like  as  if  He  didna  remain 
when  we  were  a'  away  ?  I  didna  think 
there  had  been  sae  little  mouse — ^I 
couldna  have  believed  there  was  sao 
little  grace  in  a  house  like  this — and 
I  wadna  gang  a  fit — ^no  me— as  if  I 
thought  Providence  was  ower  puir 
an  ii^eritance  for  the  bairn !" 

And  Jenny  hurried  away  to  her 
kitchen,  to  expend  both  tears  and 
anger;  but  Jenny's  opposition  to  the 
London  "  flitting,"  in  spite  of  her  in- 
dignant protest,  died  from  tlmt  hour. 


CHAPTER   v. 


The  sun  is  dipping  low  into  the 
burning  sea  far  away,  which  Criffel's 
envious  shoulder  hides  from  us;  and 
the  last  sheaf  of  rays,  like  a  handful- 
of  golden  arrows,  strike  down  into 
the  plain,  grazing  this  same  strong 
shoulder  with  ineffectual  fire  as  they 
pass.  Touches  as  of  rosy  fingers  are 
on  all  the  clouds,  and  here  and  there 
one  hangs  upon  the  sky  in  an  ecstasy, 
suspended  not  upon  the  common  air, 
but  on  some  special  atmosphere  of 
light  The  long  attendant  shadows 
have  faded  from  the  trees,  the  road- 
side pools  have  lost  their  brilliant 
glimmer,  and  a  wakeful  whispcrinty 
hush  about  the  hedgerows  and  old 
hawthorns  stir  all  these  curious  budded 
watchers,  to  hear  the  slow  lounging 
steps  of  rustic  labourers  on  the  roa<^ 
and  wait  for  the  delicate  gleam  out  of 
the  east  which  shall  herald  the  new- 
risen  moon. 

And  light  are  your  homo-going 
steps.  May  Marion,  upon  this  quiet 
road,  which  breathes  out  fresh  even- 
ing odours  from  all  its  dewy  neigh- 
bour fields — ^not  slow,  but  lingering — 
arrested  by  a  hundred  fanciful  delays. 
Before  you  is  no  great  range  of  pro- 


spect— ^the  two  ash-trees,  holding  up 
their  united  arms,  very  much  as  the 
children  of  the  Brigend,  playing  under 
them,  hold  up  their  small  clasped 
hands  arched  over  the  merry  troop 
who  are  rushing  yonder  "  through  the 
needle  ee" — ^the^  hamlet's  meditative 
houses,  standing  about  the  road  hero 
and  there,  in  the  pleasant  vacancy  of 
the  slow-falling  gloaming — the  burn 
rumbling  drowsily  under  the  bridge— 
the  kye  coming  home  along  the  fur- 
ther way — and  farthest  off  of  all,  the 
firrave  plantation  firs,  making  a  daric 
background  for  your  own  pleasant 
home.  The  purple  shadows  are  fad- 
ing into  palmer  grey  upon  the  hills 
behind,  and  the  hills  themselves  you 
could  almost  fancy  contract  their 
circle,  and  grasp  each  other's  hands 
in  closer  rank,  with  a  manful  ten- 
derness for  this  still  country,  child- 
like and  unfearing,  which  by-and-by 
will  fall  asleep  at  their  feet  Your 
heart  scarcely  sings  in  the  hush, 
though  you  carry  it  so  lightly;  its 
day's  song  is  over,  Menie  Laurie— 
and  the  quiet  heart  comes  down  with 
a  little  flutter  of  sweet  thought  into 
the  calm  of  its  kindly  neat 
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The  light  is  fading  when  Menie 
roaches  the  Brigend ;  and  by  the  door 
of  one  of  tho  cottages,  Nelly  Panton, 
in  her  close  bonnet  and  humble  enve- 
loping shawl,  stands  beside  the  stone 
sent  on  which  an  older  woman,  who 
holds  her  head  away  with  pertinacity, 
has  seated  herself  to  rest. 

"  She'll  no  tjike  heart,  whatever  I 
can  do,"  says  tho  slow  steady  voice 
of  Nelly,  from  which  tho  elastic  even- 
ing air  seems  to  droop  away,  throwing 
it  down  heavily  upon  the  darkening 
earth.  "  I'm  sure  I  couldna  say  mair, 
auntie,  nor  do  mair  to  please  her  than 
I  aye  try,  in  my  quiet  way :  bat 
morning  and  night  she  mums  after 
Johnnie,  making  na  mair  account  of 
mo  than  if  I  was  a  stranger  in  the 
house.  And  what  should  ail  Johnnie  ? 
— ^for  Tm  sure  I  dinna  ken  what  would 
come  of  folk  in  our  condition  if  we 
were  aye  write-writing  from  ao  hand 
to  anither,  like  them  that  have  nae- 
thing  else  to  do.  If  onything  was 
wrang,  wo  would  hoar  fast  enough. 
Pm  saying,  mother!" 

"  If  you  would  but  let  me  be !" 
groaned  tho  older  woman;  "I'm  no 
complaining  to  you.  If  I  am  anxious 
in  my  mind,  Tm  no  wanting  to  pub- 
lish't  afore  a'  tho  ptirish.  fm  mean- 
ing nae  offence  to  you,  Marget — but 
I  think  this  lassie's  tonguo  will  drive 
me  out  of  my  wits." 

"  That's  just  her  way,"  said  Nelly, 
with  mournful  complacency.  **  In- 
stead of  taking  it  kind  when  I  try  to 
ease  her,  yo  would  think  I  was  doing 
somebody  an  injury;  and  I'm  sure 
it's  a  fashious  temper,  indeed,  that 
canna  put  up  with  mo — for  I've  aye 
been  counted  as  quiet  a  lass  as  there 
is  in  tho  haill  countryside,  and  never 
did  ill  to  onybody  a'  my  days.  From 
morning  to  night  I'm  aye  doing  ray 
c-ndeavour  to  get  comfort  to  her — 
hearing  of  tho  lads  that  liave  done 
weel  in  Ijondon,  and  aye  standing  up 
for  Johnnie  that  he's  no  so  ill  as 
he's  ca'ed,  though  he  mayna  write  as 
often  as  some  do ;  and  just  yesterday 
1  gaed  mysel  to  Burnside,  a  gnid  mile 
of  gate  from  our  house,  to  ask  Miss 
Menie  I^urie  to  wrrto  to  Randall 
Home  for  word  about  Johnnie, — ^nnd 
I'm  sure  what  ony  mortal  could  do 
mair,  I  canna  tell." 

"What  business  has  Miss  Menie 
laiirie,  or  Randall  Homo  either,  with 


my  trouble?^  exclaimed  the  mofter 
indignantly.  **Am  I  no  to  danrsM 
a  tear  in  my  ain  house,  but  a'  the 
toun's  to  hear  o't  ?  Yes,  Miss  Meiie, 
I  see  it's  you,  but  I  canna  help  it 
Fm  no  meaning  disrespect  either  to 
you  or  ony  of  your  friends ;  but  nae- 
body  coulcf  thole  to  have  their  privste 
thoughta  turned  out  for  a'  tho  worid 
to  see — and  she'll  put  mo  daft  if  she 
gets  encouragement  to  gang  <ni  at 
this  rate." 

"Must  I  not  ask  about  Johmae, 
Mrs.  Lithgow?"  said  Menie;  "NeBy 
said  it  would  comfort  you." 

"  Nelly's  aye  saying  sometfaii^ 
to  aggravato  a  puir  woman  oat  of 
baith  life  and  patience,*'  said  Nellj'i 
mother;  "and  he's  just  her  fa^ 
brother,  you  see,  and  she  haana  tbe 
interest  in  him  she  might  have.  Fm 
sure  I  canna  tell  how  siie  came  to 
be  a  daughter  of  mine,"  contim»i 
the  poor  woman,  rising  and  timuiL| 
away  to  address  herself,  rapidly  aiM 
low,  to  Menie's  particnlar  ear.  **I 
would  do  mony  a  thing  afore  I  would 
have  my  ain  troubled  thoughts,  or  ao 
muckle  as  a  breath  on  Johnnie's  cre- 
dit, kent  in  the  countryside ;  and  Fm 
no  so  anxious — ^no  near  so  anxioos  ss 
that  cuttio  says;  but,  Miss  Menie, 
you're  an  innocent  lasiJe — Fil  trast 
you.  I  have  a  tremble  in  my  hetrt 
for  my  young  son,  away  yonder  las 
lane.  No  that  Johnnie  has  ooy  iS 
ways — ^far  from  that,  far  from  that— 
and  a  better  son  to  his  mother  never 
was  the  world  owro ;  but  an  ianoccnl 
tiling  like  yon  disna  ken  how  a  pair 
laddie's  tempted — and  there's  no  a 
creature  near  hand  to  mind  liim  of  1:^ 
duty,  and  naething  but  a  wheen  care- 
less English,  that  disna  ken  our  kirk 
nor  our  ways,  at  every  side  of  him — 
and  I  charg^  him  he  was  to  gang  to 
nae  ku-k  but  our  ain.  I'm  sure  1  drnm 
ken — whiles  things  that  folk  mean  for 
guid  counsel  turn  out  snares — and  Fm 
sair  bewildered  in  my  mind.  If  yooll 
just  write.  Miss  Menie — -just  like  as  it 
was  out  of  your  ain  head,  and  bid  the 
young  gentleman — I  hear  he's  turned 
a  grand  scholar,  and  awfu'  clever — 
take  the  pdins  to  ask  how  Juhnnle's 
winning  on — ^but  no  to  say  you  hav?? 
heard  ony  ill  of  him.  I  woutdna  have 
him  think  his  mother  was  doubtful  of 
him,  no  for  a'  Kirklands  parish — and 
he's  aye  in  the  office  of  that  mudd« 
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paper  that  a'body  'b  heard  about — at 
feast  as  far  as  I  ken.  Eh,  Miss  Menie, 
it's  a  sair  thing  to  have  so  many 
weary  miles  of  land  and  water,  and 
sae  mucklo  uncertainty  between  ane's 
ain  heart  and  them  that  ane  likes 
best." 

With  gravity  and  concern  Menie 
received  this  confidence,  and  gave  her 
promise  ;  but  Menie  did  not  know  how 
'*saur"  and  terrible  this  uncertainty 
was — could  not  comprehend  the  wa- 
vering paleness  of  terror,  the  sickly 
gleams  of  anxiety  which  shot  over  the 
poor  moUier's  face — and  a  wistful  mur- 
mur of  inquiry,  a  pity  which  was  almost 
awe,  were  all  the  echoes  this  voice  of 
real  human  suffering  awoke  in  Menie*s 
quiet  heart. 

And  when  she  had  soothed,  and 
comforted,  and  promised,  this  gentle 
heart  went  on  its  way — ^its  flutter  of 
sweet  thoughts  subdued,  but  only  into 
a  fresh  reposing  calm,  like  the  still- 
ness all  bedewed  and  starry  which 
gathered  on  the  dim  home-country 
round.  Wisdom  of  the  world — Expe- 
rience chill  and  sober — ^Knowledge  of 
human  kind — grim   sisterhood,  avoid 


your  twilight  way — and  by  yourself 
all  fearless  and  undaunted,  hoping  all 
things,  believing  all  things,  thinking 
no  evil,  you  are  brave  enough  to  go 
forth,  Menie  Laurie,  upon  the  world, 
without  a  tremble;  by-and-by  will 
come  the  time  to  go  forth — and  heaven 
send  the  lion  to  guard  this  quiet  heart 
upon  its  way. 

In  her  own  chamber,  when  the  night 
had  fully  fallen,  Menie  wrote  her  let- 
ter. Many  a  mile  of  land  and  water, 
many  a  new-developed  thought  on  one 
side,  lay  between  Menie  Laurie  and 
Randall  Home;  but  uncertainty  had 
never  sickened  the  blithe  child's  hope 
within  her ;  an  ample  countrv,  full  of 
mountain-peaks  and  rocks  of  danger — 
burning  with  hidden  breaks  of  desert; 
with  wells  of  Marah  treacherous  and 
insecure,  was  the  soul  which  fate  had 
linked  so  early  to  Menie  Laurie's  soul. 
•She  knew  the  sunny  plains  that  were 
in  it — ^tho  mounts  of  vision,  the  glens 
of  dreamy  sweet  romance  ;  but  all  be- 
sides, and  all  that  lav  deepest  in  her 
own  unexplored  mind,  remained  to  be 
discovered.  But  what  she  did  not 
know  she  could  not  fear. 


RUSSIA  AND   TURKET. 


Si5GB  we  last  considered  the  ques- 
tion which,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
year  now  drawing*  to  a  close,  has  kept 
Europe  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  sus- 
pense, and  apprehension,  the  current 
of  discussion  has  been  turned,  by  the 
course  of  events,  into  a  fresh  channel. 
Then,  although  war  was  actually  de- 
clared and  hostilities  appeared  immi- 
nent, the  cannon  had  not  sounded  the 
signal,  collision  had  not  occurred,  and 
a  fa'nt  hope  still  was  cherished  that 
peace  might  be  preserved.  And  even 
now  that  Turk  and  Russian  have 
come  to  blows,  not  a  few  persons,  in 
their  ardent  desire  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Euroj^e,  cling  to 
the  belief  that  the  conflict  may  not  be 
prolonged,  that  diplomacy  may  yet 
have  some  resource  in  reserve,  and 
tliat  a  few  skirmishes  and  combats  in 
the  Daaubian  provinces  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  a 
final  accommodation.  It  is  certainly 
pleasant  to  persuade  oneself — however 
strong  the  probabilities  the  other  way 


— ^that  the  almost  general  war  with 
which  Europe  is  threatened  may  be 
averted,  and  the  struggle  already  en- 
gaged in  by  Russia  and  Turkey  be 
brought  to  a  close  after  a  brief  cam- 
paign. For  such  a  hope  there  is  but 
one  foundation,  and  that  is  the  strong 
dusire  for  peace  not  only  professed,  but 
really  entertained,  by  all  the  nations 
and  governments  concerned.  The 
greatest  ditflculty  is  the  fal^e  position 
into  which  Russia  has  so  rashly  and 
ill-advisedly  thrust  herself  Perhaps 
the  whole  annals  of  political  compli- 
cations do  not  present  one  more  sin- 
gular and  intricate,  or  from  which  ex- 
trication appears  more  diflicult  Con- 
fident in  the  prestige  of  her  strength 
— which  may  possibly  be  found  to 
have  been  overrated,  but  wh'ch  has 
long  caused  her  to  be  regarded  with 
deference  by  iho  first  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  with  a  feeling  approaching 
to  awe  by  those  who  had  more  to  fear 
from  her  aggressions— emboldened 
also  by  exceptional  causes,  which  wo 
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have  already  plainly  indicated,  and 
espcKsiaUy  by  the  presence  of  a  devoted 
partisan  at  the  head  of  the  English 
ministry,  and  by  the  supposed  impossi- 
bility of  a  strict  and  durable  alliance 
between  France  and  England,  Russia 
ventured,  early  in  the  present  year,  to 
assume,  towards  a  power  she  had  long 
marked  as  a  prey,  and  whose  weak- 
ness she  seems  to  have  exaggerated, 
an  insolent  and  ag<?ressive  attitude 
she  yet  may  have  difficnlty  in  main- 
taining, even  by  the  brutal  argument 
of  blows.  She  put  herself,  in  short,  in 
the  position  of  a  champion  who,  rely- 
ing upon  his  reputation  for  prowess, 
attempts  to  domineer  over  a  seem- 
ingly timid  and  feeble  neighbour,  and 
is  startled  by  resolute  resistance,  and 
by  a  shout  of  indignation  from  the  by- 
standers. The  weakest  animal,  driven 
into  a  comer,  and  menaced  in  its  ex- 
istence, will  turn  and  stand  at  bay. 
Russia  trusted  to  carry  her  point  by 
intimidation,  and  the  bullying  system 
she  adopted,  met  by  firmness,  has  in- 
volved her  in  a  dangerous  war,  and  is 
likely  to  bring  her  to  shame.  It  is 
not  probable  that,  when  she  set  out 
upon  her  crusade  in  behalf  of  the 
Greek  Church,  she  beheld  herself  in 
imagination  mistress  of  Constantino- 
ple. That  was  for  a  future  time.  She 
would  have  been  well  content  to  ac- 
cept, as  a  handsome  earnest  of  future 
conquest,  that  protectorate  over  the 
whole  Christian  population  of  Turkey 
which  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  gave 
her  over  the  Danubian  provinces. 
For  Russia's  ambition  has  ever  had 
the  dangerous  quality  of  patience. 
Cautiously  stealing  forward,  she  has 
been  content  to  advance  step  by 
step  towards  her  ends.  It  is  to  be 
noted  tiiat  in  every  treaty  she  has 
made  with  the  Porte  she  has  gidned 
ground.  She  began,  at  Kainaidji,  by 
obtaining  a  right  of  intercession ;  this 
became  right  of  remonstrance,  then  of 
guarantee,  until  finally  sho  assumed 
me  protectorate.  From  this  cautious 
and  subtie  policy,  an  error  of  apprecia- 
tion has,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
led  her  to  deviate.  It  has  long  since 
been  plainly  proved — to  the  confusion 
of  those  who,  stupidly  or  wilfully  ob- 
stinate, so  long  refused  to  credit  it — 
tiiat  the  sole  real  object  of  the  Men- 
schikoff  mission,  cloaked,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  pretext  of  amicably 


adjusting  the  monkish  dlspaie  abo* 
the  Holy  Places,  was  to  obUin  lir 
Russia  an  acknowledged  right  of  i 
terference — in  cases  which  she  wo^y 
not  have  failed  to  have  fonoedia^ 
stretched  to  her  own  paip(He»-a 
the  internal  government  of  Eoropea 
Turkey.  The  Sultan  was  in  fsrt  to 
share  his  power  with  the  Czar;  &p>-4 
occasion,  he  would  have  been  wm- 
moned  to  abdicate  it  in  his  fi?oir 
Failing  to  obtain  from  the  Poti 
whose  timidity  he  had  ovemUed,  t 
concession  so  humiliating,  and  vlutk 
would  have  left  Abdul  Medjid  a  oeft 
shadow  of  sovereignty  in  hb  EnrofMs 
dominions,  and  deriving  fresh  aodadir 
from  the  vacillation  and  inertness  (' 
the  British  Government,  NJchoas. 
still  protesting  his  pei^seable  io!» 
tions,  committed  an  act  of  wv,  aid 
marched  his  armies  into  proTia«« 
where  treaties  gave  them  no  ri|t<t 
to  appear,  except  in  the  eise  i! 
internal  disturbaiices.  None  sik^ 
existed,  but  the  Russians  entered 
and  established  tfaemselves.  Tha 
not  a  day  passed  without  their  «& 
giving  the  lie  to  their  profesaces. 
Nothing  was  to  be  clumged,  ^ 
said,  in  the  condition,  administnlki, 
or  mode  of  government  of  those  pr> 
vinces.  Prince  Gortschakofs  procJi. 
mation  repudiated  all  idea  of  cos- 
quest,  all  indention  of  modifying  ths 
country's  institutions;  the  presese? 
of  his  troops  should  be  no  bnrtbes 
to  the  population;  no  contributio!!' 
should  be  levied,  and  all  supplies 
should  be  paid  for  at  equitaUe  pneo. 
Fair  words,  soon  belied  by  fonldeefc 
There  was  to  be  no  change  in  ^ 
government  or  circumstances  of  the 
provinces,  said  Gortschakofi^  and  fortis 
with  comes  an  order  from  St  Peieff- 
burg  to  the  Hospodars  to  suspend  ili 
intercourse  witii  the  Porte,  as  wdl  a? 
the  payment  of  the  tribute— alnwsi 
the  only  link  still  connecting  tiiee 
with  Turkey.  At  Bucharest,  ti» 
Russian  general  aasumed  in  all  thio^ 
the  superiority  over  Prince  Stirbey. 
The  Hospodars  had  nothmgforitbs^ 
submission.  The  popuhition  of  ^ 
provinces  had  no  less  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  witii  the  gross  cootndiv 
tions  between  the  professions  and  ibe 
practice  of  the  intruders.  Those  fer- 
tile but  unfortunate  countries,  whose 
progress  to  affluence  and  prospentf 
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has  been  sfifled  and  checked  hj  one 
aimed  occupation  after  another,  had 
enjoyed  the  blesaing  of  an  abnndant 
htfvest,  and  at  the  end  of  June,  the 
pricea  of  provisions  were  extremely 
low.  The  Rosflums  crossed  the 
Pmtfa  on  the  2d  July;  npon  these 
low  prices  were  fixea  Ihose  of  the 
supplies  the  Moldavo-Wallachians 
were  compelled  to  make  to  the  in- 
vaders; and  at  that  rate  they  have 
ever  since  been  maintained,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  rise  that  has 
taken  place.  And  in  the  mode  of 
payment  the  Rusnans  have  shown 
almost  equal  injustice.  The  Walla- 
diion  government,  on  applyinff  for 
payment  of  the  supplies  furnished, 
and  which  they  were  to  receive,  the 
Gortschakoff  prochunatton  had  de- 
clared, out  of  the  military  chest,  were 
met  by  a  counter-claim  for  the  divi- 
dend due  on  the  debt  contracted 
towards  Russia  on  the  occasion  of  her 
occupation  of  the  provinces  in  1848- 
9-60 — ^that  occupation,  which  had  for 
pretext  the  disturbances  in  the  prin- 
ripalities,  having  been  at  their  cbarce. 
The  dividend  was  paid,  and  the  WaUa- 
chians  were  paid  for  their  supplies 
with  then-  own  money — rather  nard 
measures  to  poor  provinces  already 
ffroaniuff  under  multiplied  exactions. 
Since  then,  Inlls  have  neen  given  for 
the  extorted  supplies,  the  date  of 
whose  payment  may,  however,  be 
considered  as  venr  problenudlca], 
Prince  Gortschokoff's  proclamation 
merely  stating  the  period  of  dteburae- 
ment  as  to  occur  '*at  a  convenient 
time."  The  cfividends  on  the  debt  of 
1848  come  aknost  wholly  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  peasantry,  who  now 
nnd  themselves  further  burthened 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  soldiers 
quartered  upon  them.  Twenty-five 
Tparasy  less  than  five  half-pence,  foim 
the  idlowance  made  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  each  of  the  four  to  six  Rus- 
nans usually  quartered  in  a  peasant's 
house.  It  is  utterly  inadequate;  the 
peasant  is  impoverished  and  distress- 
ed, and  the  soldier  is  still  ill  fed.  But 
we  must  quit  the  conaderation  of 
these  details,  important  though  tiiey 
be  as  a  proof  of  Russia's  oppressive 
policy  towards  those  very  Greek 
Christians  she  professes  such  anxiety 
to  protect  from  Ul  usa^^e,  to  complete 
Ae  main  outline  of  her  «(»iduet  in 
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this  untoward  affiur.  It  appears 
highly  probable — indeed,  a  review  of 
Ms  attitude  subsequent  to  the  passage 
of  the  Pruth  hitfdly  permits  us  to 
doubt — that  the  Czar,  fiiiiding  Turkey 
less  easily  frightened  than  he  had 
expected,  reckoning  largely,  as  pre- 
vious circumstances  justinea  his  doing, 
on  the  forbearance  of  Loid  Aberdeen 
and  on  the  repugnance  of  Europe  to 
war,  and  consickring  with  contempt 
any  military  demonstration  in  the 
power  of  the  Porte  to  make,  at  that 
moment  changed  or  modified  his 
views.  He  hSi  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  intimidate  the  Sultan  into  the  con* 
cession  of  an  extended  protectorate. 
In  defiance  of  Turkey,  but  reckoning 
on  its  unwillingness  to  enter  the  lists 
of  actual  warfare  with  so  puissant  and 
formidable  an  adversary,  and  counting 
on  the  patience  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  still  more  on  the  presumed 
unpossibili^  of  prolonged  unanimity 
of  action  between  these  two  powers, 
he  calculated  perhaps  on  being  allow- 
ed to  pass  a  quiet  winter  in  the  Donu- 
Man  provinces,  and  on  gaining  a  per* 
manent  footing  there.  From  tlus 
dream,  if  he  indulged  in  it,  he  has 
been  unpleasantly  awakened,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  how  gladly  he  would 
now  behold  his  troops  upon  the  Pruth*a 
left  bank,  could  he  withdraw  them 
thither  without  humiliation.  Con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  his  attempted 
intimidodon  has  led  to  war,  to  the 
early  defeat  of  his  troops  by  a  despised 
foe,  and  cannot  but  ultimately  entafl 
his  total  discomfiture.  Having  onee 
sufifered  himself  to  be  tempted  by 
ambition  mto  a  path  beset  with  perils 
which  he  underrated,  he  now  finds 
himself  unable  to  retreat  from  it  with- 
out loss  of  prestige  and  reputation, 
and  has  no  alternative  but  an  armed 
contest  whose  issue  can  hardly  be 
doubtful. 

A  century  ago,  Russia,  still  in  the 
veiy  infancy  of  dvilisation,  scarcely 
counted  in  the  ereat  European  £unily^ 
Gigantic,  indeed  have  been  the  for* 
word  strides  she  lias  dnce  made  hn 
power,  infiuence,  and  territory.  Ob 
every  side  she  has  extended  herself; 
Sweden,  Poland,  Turicey,  Per^  have 
all  in  turn  been  despoiled  or  parHally 
absorbed  by  her.  North  and  soutli, 
lAie  has  seized  upon  some  of  the  most 
productive  distnets  of  Europe,— 4fae 
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Baltic  proyinces  on  tho  one  hand, 
Beasaraoia  and  the  Crimea  upon  the 
other.  When  Europe,  whose  territo- 
rial divisions  had  been  thrown  into 
confusion  by  Napoleon's  conquests, 
was  re-distributed  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  further  advantages  were 
secured  to  Russia.  Her  position  at 
that  time  was  a  prouder  one,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  worid,  than  it 
ever  before  had  or  since  has  been. 
She  had  just  issued  victorious  from  a 
war,  in  which  her  cause  was  that  of 
all  nations.  Her  previously  aggres- 
sive and  grasping  character  was 
lost  sight  of  in  the  halo  of  patriotism 
diffused  around  her  by  her  heroic  de- 
fence against  Napoleon's  overwhelm- 
ing hosts,  and  by  her  *no  less  gallant 
co-operation  in  the  subsequent  cam. 
pai^is.  Poland's  wron^  were  for- 
gotten, or  at  least  forsiven,  to  tho 
power  that  had  dealt  a  death-blow  to 
the  might  of  the  spoiler  of  Europe. 
With  a  want  of  foresight,  which  now 
appears  unaccountable,  but  which  the 
cm^umstances  of  the  time  explain, 
Russia  was  allowed  still  further  to 
extend  her  frontier  westwards,  to 
cross  the  Vistida,  and  plant  her  boun- 
dary stone  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  The  Congress  of 
statesmen  who  sanctioned  mia  ar- 
rangement foresaw  not  that  the  throne 
of  we  Czars  might  one  day  be  occu- 
pied by  a  sovereign  scarcely  less  am- 
Ditious  than  Napoleon  himself,  and 
that  Russia  might  become  for  Europe 
tiie  peril  that  France  had  been.  We 
now  behold  some  of  the  fatal  results 
of  the  dangerous  indifference  with 
which  her  encroachments  were  so  long 
regarded.  A  question  arises,  in  which 
four  out  of  the  five  great  powers 
should  concar  to  check  the  unjust 
preteni^ons  of  the  fifth.  Austria  and 
Prussia,  upon  whom  Russia,  once 
established  at  Constantinople,  would 
next  press,  are  certainly  not  less  in- 
terested  than  France  and  England  in 
keeping  her  out  of  Turkey.  And  yet 
they  &re  not  take  a  decided  part; 
they  falter,  hesitate,  see  what  ihoj 
ou^t  to  do,  but  fear  to  do  it  Their 
attitude  is  one  of  reserve ;  their  neu- 
trality is  the  most  that  can  bo  ex- 
pected. Special  and  secondary  rea- 
sons inter&re  to  prevent  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  line  of  policy  it  b  mani- 
festly their  mterest  to  follow.    As  re- 


gards Pruaaa,  the  nndeoded  dme. 
ler  of  the  kmg,  his  almost  dsadaim 
journey  to  Warsaw,  and  the  &et  of 
the  existence  at  bis  eoort  of  i  pntr 
favourable  to  Russia,  and  favooiu 
by  his  queen,  would  afford  grona^ 
for  doubt  and  uneasiness,  bat  for  tbe 
firmness  with  which  his  miDiater  is 
understood  to  insist  upon  neutnlitj. 
Austria,  preserved  from  dSssolotioi 
by  Russia  m  1849,  can  hardly  be  a- 
pected  to  pursue,  in  1853,  the  decided 
polky  she  shrunk  from  in  1839,  l». 
fore  she  was  fettered  by  oUigafioos, 
and  weakened  by  revolatioiB  ud 
civil  wars. 

With  war  actually  commenced  lie. 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  ippa- 
rently  hardly  avoidable  by  Eogiflid 
and  France,  it  becomes  of  far  k»siB- 
terest  to  discuss  the  circnmsta&ea 
that  led  to  it,  and  upon  whidi,  !&> 
deed,  very  little  remains  to  be  said, 
than  the  probabOlties  of  its  progns 
and  termination.  The  interest  of  tfaa 
Eastern  question  is  now  tranaferred 
from  the  conference  baUs  and  eonool 
chambers  of  Vienna  and  ConsttO' 
tinople,  London  and  Paris,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  ^an 
of  WallacMa.  When  the  soldier  bins 
his  blade  the  diplomatist  retires  into 
the  rear — not  into  inaction,  for  tbe 
war  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
avert  he  must  now  do  his  utmost  to 
bring  to  an  amicable  tenninatioD,  bit 
into  seeming  temporary  insignifieuee. 
Deafened  by  the  din  of  battle,  tb» 
world  no  longer  heeds  the  smaO,  bot 
earnest,  voice  of  negotiation,  nni 
when  comes  a  lull,  and  eonteDdiii|[ 
hosts,  weary  of  slaughter  and  snfferis^i 
rest  for  a  moment  upon  thdr  ansa,  it 
again  is  heard,  uplifted  m  words  of 
peace.  In  the  present  case,  diplo- 
matic negotiations  can  hardly  hope 
for  success  until  the  fortune  of  wir 
shall  have  declared  itself  alternately 
for  both  parlies.  An  unintemipted 
series  of  successes  on  either  side 
could  but  prolong  the  difficulty.  If 
Russia  were  thus  favoured,  she  wonU 
not  be  likely  to  desbt  from  her  de- 
mands, and  England  and  Fnmee 
would  then  inevitably  be  compelled 
to  active  and  extensive  operations. 
Thosq  operations  ought,  as  we  haTO 
already  pointed  out,  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  whole  of  Europe— since  the 
whole  of  Eorope  is  interested  in  the 
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qvestaon— boi  Turkey  and  the  West- 
ern Powers  might  think  themselves 
fortunate,  if  between  this  and  then 
the  Czar  did  not  find  means  to  van- 
quish Anstria's  reluctance,  and  drag 
her  from  her  neutrality.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  should  the  honours  of 
the  war  be  for  the  Turks,  the  Czar's 
anger  at  being  worsted  by  so  despised 
an  enemy  would  prevent  his  listening 
to  an  arrangement,  and  spur  him — 
or  we  and  the  world  m  general  greatly 
mistake  his  character — ^to  persist  in 
the  conflict  as  long  as  he  could  mus- 
ter apult  of  Cossacks,  or  find  a  squa- 
dron to  set  in  the  field ;  or  until — no 
unprecedented  occuirence  in  modem 
Russian  histoi^ — ^he  himself  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  his  subjects'  exaspera- 
tion. Nichohis  has  done  himself  irre- 
parable injury  by  his  ill-advised  and 
most  mendacious  manifesto  of  the 
1st  November,  in  which  he  taxes 
his  opponent  with  every  fault  he 
hhnaelf  has  committed,  and  takes 
credit  for  virtues  to  which  the  whole 
of  his  acts  during  the  present  year 
have  been  diametrically  opposed.  He 
vaunts  the  spirit  of  equity  and  conci- 
liation he  has  displayed  m  his  con- 
duct towards  Turkey:  we  are  re- 
minded at  once  of  the  attempted  im- 
position of  a  protectorate  to  which  no 
treaties  ffive  him  the  shadow  of  a 
claim,  and  of  the  insolence  of  the  over- 
bearing Menschikoff.  He  talks  of  his 
defensive  attitude— -when  his  armies 
have  for  five  months  been  living,  al- 
most at  free  quarters,  in  Turkish  ter- 
ritory. France  might,  with  equal 
thow  of  reason,  march  to-morrow  into 
the  Rhine  provinces,  and  then  com- 
plain of  aggression,  because  she  was 
assailed  by  Prussian  troops.  But  we 
shall  not  dwell  upon  the  fiillacious 
and  absurd  document  which  has  raised 
such  a  storm  of  indignation,  further 
than  to  express  regret  that,  in  a  quar- 
ter where  the  experience  of  the  jpast 
gave  us  reason  to  expect  a  wise,  just, 
and  condiiatory  spirit,  there  should 
have  been  found  in  its  stead  a  policy 
so  inflexible  and  aggressivo,  coupled 
with  such  fla£rrant  bad  faith  and  dis- 
regard of  truth. 

If  the  Czar  has  disappointed  his 
friends,  the  Turks  have  delighted 
theirs,  and  astonished  everybody  by 
the  display  of  an  amount  of  energy 
and  political  vitality  for  which  none 


^ve  them  credit.  For  many 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  consider 
Turkey  as  the  most  helpless,  decrepit, 
and  rotten  of  states,  ready  to  drop  to 
pieces  at  a  touch.  The  habitual  hu- 
mility of  her  attitude,  her  disposition 
to  bend  and  give  way  in  all  diplomatic 
disputes,  especially  when  they  were 
with  Russia,  confirmed  the  impression, 
that,  both  in  a  military  and  a  political 
pomt  of  view,  she  was  the  very  in- 
carnation of  weakness.  The  protec- 
tion aflbrded,  in  the  teeth  of  Russia, 
to  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees, 
revived  her  credit  for  a  moment ;  but 
then  she  was  energetically  and  de- 
cidedly supported  by  an  English  fleet, 
and  the  affiiir  was  promptly  brought 
to  a  close.  This  year  &e  case  mis 
been  diflerent  £ndand's  foreign 
policy  was  in  far  less  Sb\e  and  dreaded 
hands,  and  faint  and  tardy  support 
was  shown  to  Turkey.  The  Porte  did 
not  suffer  itself  to  be  disheartened 
either  by  the  slowness  and  lukewarm- 
ness  of  its  ally,  or  by  the  promptitude 
and  boldness  of  its  enemy.  It  stMdily 
prepared  for  the  struggle  which  daOy 
Deeame  more  imminent  and  inevit- 
able. It  acted  as  if  it  had  hone  but 
itself  to  depend  upon,  and  displayed 
not  a  little  firmness  and  resolution. 
Its  preparations  were  on  a  vast  scale ; 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  population 
seconded  the  efibrts  of  the  Go- 
vernment; for  very  many  years 
Turkey  has  not  possessed  armies  at 
once  so  numerous  and  so  eflicient  as 
those  she  has  now  sent  into  the  field, 
both  m  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and 
stationed  in  reserve  on  the  line  of  the 
Balkan,  and  the  success  of  that  under 
Omer  Pacha's  immediate  command 
has  made  people  ask  themselves  upon 
what  grounds  they  had  made  up 
their  minds,  that  from  the  very  first 
the  Turkish  troops  would  have  no 
more  chance  against  that  of  Russia 
than  would  a  oam-door  fowl  pitted 
against  a  falcon,  and  that  they  re- 
tamed  not  a  vestige  of  that  martial 
prowess  which  once  made  them  the 
terror  of  Europe,  and  led  them  re- 
peatedly to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and 
far  forward  into  Italy  and  Hungary. 

The  reputation  of  the  Russian 
army  for  valour,  discipline,  and  con- 
duct in  the  field,  stands  deservedly 
high.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  the 
present   century,    and    passing   over 
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thoM  battles  of  its  eariier  years,  in 
wbkh  victory  was  hardly  wrendied 
by  NapoleoQ^s  novd  tactics  and  mili- 
tary genius,  and  by  the  wariilie  en- 
tfansiasm  of  his  soldiers,  to  whom 
triamph  had  become  habitoal,  from  the 
stabbom  hosts  of  Muscovy,  we  find, 
in  ^e  single  battle  of  the  Borodino, 
a  sufficient  proof  of  wliat  Russian 
troops  can  do.  Since  the  fail  o(  Na- 
poleon, they  have  had  little  opportu- 
nity of  ugnalising  themselves.  'Rieir 
victories  in  1828-9  were  neither  easily 
won,  nor,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
imattended  by  very  severe  loss,  al- 
though TuriLs  were  their  only  anta- 
goinstB,  and  treachery  more  than 
once  came  to  their  aid.  And  in  Cir- 
eaasia  they  have  almost  invariably 
had  the  worst  of  it,  a  circumstance  sup- 
porting the  belief  sometimes  expressed, 
and  which  has  been  confirmed  to  us  by 
persons  who  have  had  opportunity  of 
observation,  that  the  Russian  army, 
as  at  present  con^sed,  and  with  the 
ezoeptaon  of  the  unperfal  guard,  and 
of  oertam  select  rei^ents,  is  by  no 
means,  either  as  regards  the  spint  or 
the  phyucal  powers  of  the  soldier, 
In  a  condition  to  bear  comparison  vnth 
those  of  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. Ln  estimating  the  probabilities 
of  any  war,  it  is  uufispensable  to  take 
mto  account  the  temper  of  the  soldier, 
the  dome  of  enthusiasm,  or  of  mar- 
tial ardour  excited  m  him  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  contest  In  1812  the 
stnurgle  was  on  Rpssian  ground,  with 
an  mvader  acalnst  whom  hatred  had 
long  accumulated,  and  m  defence  of 
all  that  men  hold  dearest  No  stimu- 
lus was  wanting—- but  neither  was 
any  spared—to  raise  the  patriotic  and 
miiituy  spirit  to  the  very  highest 
pitch.  The  case  is  now  very  different, 
and  we  are  justified  in  doubting  the 
willingness,  or  at  least  the  zeal,  vrith 
which  the  Russian  advances  to  the 
encounter  of  the  Turk.  A  few  months 
ago  the  Czar's  appeal  to  the  religious 
fiaelings  of  the  nation  excited  a  mo- 
mentary enthusiasm.  This,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  of  brief  duration. 
It  is  some  time  since  any  signs  of  it 
have  been  shown  or  reported.  Instead 
of  it  we  hear  of  the  ravaffes  made  by 
fever  in  the  ill-fed  and  baoly-quarterod 
army  of  Prince  Grortschakoff.  Owing, 
probably,  to  habitually  poor  and  in- 
snfllcient   nourishment   the    Russian 


■oldi0r  is  remarkably  aaendiiriag  ot 
fatigue,  and  aabject  to  siekneas^  b 
the  field,  at  his  aaperior's  wwnaad, 
he  vidll  stand  immovable  to  be  moved 
down  by  gr^e^hot,  bat  he  qiaeldT 
yields  to  3ie  assault  of  diaesae.  it 
IB  well  known  that  in  the  eampaigii  ef 
1812  the  anfierings  of  ihe  RasBaDi 
were  by  no  means  lees  than  those  of 
the  French,  althon^  tfaey  had  talioBi 
and  resources  at  command,  wfailat  the 
broken  host  they  droTe  before  Hum 
had  neither  hospitals  nor  commisaariat 
nor  an  instant's  repose.  In  aD  their 
attacks  upon  Turkey,  the  Roasnui  loss 
has  been  almost  as  great  Irom'ai^ 
ness  as  from  the  sword.  In  1806  the 
typhus  fever  they  imported  into  Wal- 
lachia  spread  among  the  inbafaHaati, 
oommittmg  temble  ravages;  and  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  present  hoetil. 
ties,  after  less  than  four  montiis*  oeca- 
pation,  the  most  trustworthy  aeeonnti 
rated  the  dimmntion  in  the  ^edrre 
strenp^  of  the  Russian  troc^  in  the 
Provmoes,  by  deaths  and  men  in  hoe- 
pttal,  at  neariy  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
force  that  had  entered. 

With  reference  to  the  pesent  tem- 
per of  the  Russian  aimy,  it  is  interest- 
mg  here  to  extract  a  paragri^  inm 
a  striking  article,  entitled  L*€kxufa 
tion  Russi  dans  la  Prineipmulet  db 
Danube^  whkh  appeared  a  month  ago 
in  the  leading  French  Review,  mm 
Revue  des  Deux  Monies.  The  artide, 
although  signed  by  one  of  the  editon 
of  the  Remte,  is  stated,  at  its  eoiB- 
mencement,  to  be  comj^ed  firom  co- 
pious notes  taken  npon  the  ^lot  by  a 
traveller  of  distinction.  The  follow, 
ing  passage  is  curious,  and  in  aoooid- 
ance,  in  most  of  its  particulara,  with 
strict  probability,  ana  with  the  m- 
formation  received  upon  the  snlyeel 
from  other  quarters : — 

"  No  yery  eminent  qualitiea  sre  to  bt 
attributed  to  the  Ruasuui  generals  bov 
commanding  in  the  Danubiao  proTiaeei ; 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  when 
the  war  shall  aasome  a  serious  character, 
military  men  of  greater  capacity  will  be 
sent  to  direct  the  operations.  Neither 
must  one  expect  to  mid,  in  the  senerala 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  men  mspired 
by  patriotic  and  religiona  enthonasm,  ai 
a  Suwarrow  would  aasoredlj  hare  been 
in  a  war  undertaken  upon  the  pretext 
now  put  forward  by  tiie  Russian  eabinet 
M^icism  of  that  kind  is  not  at  all  in 
Pnnce  Gortsohakoff  *8  way,  and  it  is  not 
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from  bim  that  the  example  eoidd  oome. 
And  the  soldier  himeel^  whoee  imagina- 
tion wat  certainly  exeited  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  passage  of  the  I^th,  has 
greatly  cooled  down  since  then.  The 
tales  that  then  impassioned  him  have 
already  grown  old.  He  at  first  had 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  marchins 
to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  shrines,  sold 
to  the  Jews  hy  the  Turks.  By  keeping 
him  for  four  months  peaceably  en- 
camped in  the  principalities,  they  have 
idlowed  him  to  discover  that  the  pe- 
nl  is,  at  any  rate,  not  pressing.  He 
doubted  not,  when  advancing  by  forced 
marches  upon  Bucharest,  that  tne  town 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and  al- 
ready given  up  to  fire  and  sword.  His 
own  eyes  assured  him  how  different  was 
the  true  state  of  things.  To-day  it  is  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Christians  in  Bul- 
garia that  he  must  be  told,  in  order  to 
revive  his  zeal.  As  to  his  superiors,  who 
cannot  delude  themselves  as  to  the  true 
motives  of  the  war,  it  is  a  question  whe- 
ther the  feeling  of  nationality  suffices  to 
make  them  forget  that  the  right  is  not 
on  their  side.  Some  of  them  certainly 
seem  to  contemplate  the  future  witn 
the  satisfaction  of  brave  officers,  well 
pleased  to  fight,  and  careless  of  the  mo- 
tive— others  with  perfect  scepticism — 
others  again,  it  u  said,  with  unconcealed 
grie(  because  they  do  not  feel  them- 
selves sustained  by  the  greatness  and 
eauity  of  their  causey  and  by  that  natu- 
ral ardour  inspired,  in  a  generous  en- 
terprise, by  the  encouragement  of  public 
opinion.  These  last  cannot  restrain 
toeir  complaints  and  the  expression  of 
their  gloomy  presentiments ;  and  it  has 
been  related  to  us  by  persons  worthy  of 
belief  that  one  of  them  had  gone  so  far 
as  publicly  to  shed  tears  in  a  drawing- 
room  at  Bucharest  The  ez]»'e8sion  of 
similar  sentiments  was  witnessed  on  the 
eve  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  made^ 
during  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  by  a 
corps  of  the  army  of  occupation,  against 
the  troops  of  Bem,  concentrated  in 
Southern  Transylvania.** 

The  picture  here  punted,  fVom 
sketches  taken  from  life,  and  of  the 
aoenracy  of  whose  details,  proceeding, 
BB  it  does,  fr<mi  a  highly  intelligent 
and  respectable  source,  we  have  no 
right  to  doubt  untU  counter  evidence 
be  brought  forward,  amply  suffices  to 
explain  any  defeats,  however  signal, 
the  Czai^s  armies  may  meet  with. 
Inspirited  by  sickness,  bad  ouarters, 
and  a  worse  cause,  it  will  not  oe  won- 
derfnl  if  they  are  vanquished  by  troops 


in  good  workinff  conation,  led  hy 
officers  whom  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  less  efficient  tfian  those  op- 
posed to  them,  and  fired  by  religions 
fanaticism.  It  has  been  somewhat 
too  readily  accepted  as  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  there  is  not  the  stnfT 
of  a  good  soldier  in  a  modem  Turk. 
It  is  hard  to  say  why  that  should  be. 
In  thews  and  sinews  he  is  not  deficient 
Turkish  porters  carry  loads  that  would 
break  the  back  of  most  Europeans; 
in  character  he  is  submissive  and 
amenable  to  discipline;  if  his  ordi- 
nary nature  be  indolent,  he  displays 
fierce  energy  when  once  roused,  and 
his  fatalism  makes  him  fearless  of 
death.  In  martial  prowess  and  skill 
with  arms  he  was  once  unsurpassed, 
and  the  decline  of  his  military  reputa- 
tion is  quite  recent  It  may  probably 
be  traced  to  his  slowness  in  adopting 
changes  by  which  other  races  have 
been  prompt  to  profit  The  Tnrks 
of  the  miadle  ages  were  quite  the 
equals  of  the  most  wariike  of  Chris- 
tian nations.  Their  tactics  and  or- 
ganisation were  the  same,  and  their 
personal  valour  has  always  been  con- 

X'  uous.  But  when  Europe  adopt- 
he  B3rstem  of  standing  armies,  imd 
hiid  the  foundations  of  modem  stra- 
tegy, the  Mahometan  warrior  was 
thrown  into  the  shade,  and  soon  had 
to  seek  lessons  from  those  to  whom 
he  had  previously  given  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  ecntnryv 
and  under  the  auspices  of  France, 
Sultan  Selim  attempted  a  reform  in 
the  Turkish  army.  He  decreed  the 
creation  of  bodies  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  orffsnised  in  the  European 
manner,  and  in  less  than  three  years 
twelve  regiments  were  formed,  to  each 
one  of  which  was  attached  a  company 
of  artillery.  The  turbulent  and  ter- 
rible ianisaaries  beheld  this  nucleus  or 
model  of  a  regular  army  with  no 
favourable  eye.  It  was  swept  away 
in  the  revolution  that  raised  Mahmond 
to  the  throne,  re-formed  by  him,  and 
again  broken  up  by  an  insurrection 
that  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  The 
formation  of  a  regular  Turkish  army 
was  definitively  adjourned  until  1826, 
after  the  massacre  of  the  janissaries 
and  the  abolition  of  thebr  corps.  Then 
it  was  that  Russia,  taking  advantage 
of  the  state  of  transition  in  which  the 
Sultan's  military  power  found  itself, 
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and  at  the  present  time  we  are  in- 
formed that  2000  Catholic  Albanians 
are  on  the  Danube.  Finally,  and  to 
dose  this  branch  of  the  subject — 
to  which  the  present  state  of  war 
gives  espedal  interest,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  may  impair  its  correctness 
from  (Kie  week  to  the  next — ^those  esti- 
mates most  favourable  to  Turkey  make 
the  number  of  men  she  now  has  under 
arms  amount  to  330,000,  with  a  power 
of  raising  half  a  million  more  if  neces- 
sary, l^e  total  amount  very  nearly 
agrees  with  a  statement  quoted,  in  our 
last  article,  from  the  Journal  de  Con- 
stantinople.  The  330,000  men  consist  of 
garrisons,  of  Omer  Pasha's  army,  of  the 
army  of  reserve  or  of  the  Balkan,  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Adrianople,  of  Se- 
Um  Pasha's  corps  in  Anatolia,  and  of 
that  of  Abdi  Pasha  in  Armenia.  The 
most  cautious  statements,  and  the  least 
favourable  to  Turkey,  admit  that  there 
were,  more  than  a  month  ago,  at  least 
200,000  men  in  arms  for  the  Sultan,  a 
force  da^Jy  Increasing,  and  in  whose 
movomonta  and  preparations  extraor- 
dinary activity  was  being  displayed. 

However  superior  the  resources  and 
military  efficiency  of  Turkey  may  prove 
to  the  estimate  made  of  them  before 
they  were  put  to  ihe  test,  her  most  san- 
^ne  partisans  can  hardly  anticipate 
hat  in  the  long-run  they  would  enable 
ler  to  cope  with  the  power  of  Russia. 
Ja  the  first  intelligence  of  Omer  Pa. 
iha's  having  crossed  the  Danube,  a  stop 
vhich  few  anticipated  his  taking  in  the 
eeth  of  a  Russian  army,  and  on  the 
iews  of  his  first  suooesses,  which,  up 


to  the  time  we  write,  and  as  fiur  as  our 
information  goes,  have  been  unche- 
quered  bv  a  reverse,  some,  who  before 
had  proclaimed  Turkey  utterly  effete 
and  incapable  of  defence,  passed  to  the 
oppofdte  extreme,  and  began  calculating 
the  consequences  of  her  being  found 
more  than  a  match  for  her  antagonist 
This  is  indeed  foolish  precipitation. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
Turkey  may  give  Russia  much  more 
trouble  than  was  genendly  anticipated ; 
and  we  found  this  belief  less  upon  the 
result  of  the  actions  of  which  we  as  yet 
have  but  imperfect  accounts,  than  upon 
positive  evidence  and  inferences  drawn 
from  the  past,  which  we  have  adduced 
in  this  and  in  another  article.  We 
should  be  only  too  satisfied  to  think 
Turkey  able  to  hold  her  own  against  a 
sovereign  by  whom  men's  lives,  in  a 
contest  of  this  kind,  would  be  regarded 
as  mere  materiel  of  war,  and  who,  if  ha 
lost  half-4v*dozen  armiea,  would  raise 
twice  as  many  to  replaoe  them.  Gladly 
indeed  should  we  see  Turkey  maintain- 
ing her  frontier  and  baffling^  her  foe 
without  foreign  aid.  But  tais  is  too 
good  a  result  to  hope  for,  and  it  is,  we 
fear,  only  too  promihle  that  England 
and  France  will  be  forced  to  take  part 
in  the  fight.  If  they  be  compellea  re- 
luctantly to  draw  the  sword,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  sheath  it  until  they 
have  obtained  solid  guarantees  that 
Europe  shall  not  again  have  her  tran- 
quillity disturbed  on  flimsy  pretexts 
and  ibr  the  gratification  of  a  despot'a 
ambitioa 
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with  ItB  old  anny  broken  op  and  its 
new  one  not  yet  diacipUned,  declared 
war  against  Turkey.  The  date  ia  auf- 
ficienUy  recent  for  many  to  remember 
the  .events  of  the  contest  that  ensued. 
Under  most  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ses,  the  Ottomans  showed  themselves 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  their  ancient 
nuiitary  reputation.  The  Rusmans 
met  an  amount  of  resistance  they  by  no 
means  expected.  Eighteen  months 
took  them  to  AdrianopTe,  but  not  until 
they  had  lost,  by  disease  or  in  action, 
16d,000  men  ^some  accounts  estimate 
their  loss  yet  higher)  and  60,000  horses. 
Then,  as  now,  fever  and  dysentery 
played  havoc  in  their  ranks. 

The  system  introduced  by  Mahmoud 
was  carried  out  by  his  successor,  the 
present  Sultan,  who  limited  the  period 
ef  military  service,  which  previously  had 
been  for  life.  By  a  decree  published 
la  1843,  the  whole  military  system  of 
Turkey  waa  definitively  regulated ;  the 
eonacnption  waa  eataolished,  and  Eu- 
ropean organisation  introduced  in  all 
branches  of  the  service.  The  infantry, 
eavalry,  and  engineers  were  organised 
upon  the  French  model,  the  artillery 
upon  that  of  Prussia,  to  which  nation 
its  officers  belonged.  The  main  divi- 
lion  of  the  anny  was  into  the  vxxam  or 
standing  army,  and  the  ttd^  or  reserve. 
This  latter  has  frequently,  during  re- 
cent discussions  of  Turkish  affairs,  been 
loosely  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  raw 
levies,  or  at  best  a  sort  of  mUitiar 
whereas  in  reality  it  consists  entirely 
^  men  who  have  served  their  time. 
This  is  no  unimportant  error  to  rectify 
before  estimating  the  chances  of  the 
war,  of  whose  promss  every  post  for 
the  last  fortnight  has  brought  ns  ac- 
counts more  and  more  exciting.  Eve- 
ry ordau,  or  army  corps — ^the  Turkish 
standing  army  has  six  of  Ihese— has 
its  redt/,  whose  commanding  officer  is 
stationed,  in  time  of  peace,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  ordou.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers,  who  receive  regular 
pay,  are  bound  to  reside  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  their  sub-divisions,  and 
to  exercise  their  men  every  week. 
For  one  month  of  every  year,  the 
soldiers  of  the  reserve  muster  at 
the  headquarters  of  their  respective 
brdous,  to  be  exercised  in  manoeuvres 
on  a  large  scale,  and  are  duly  paid 
and  rationed  from  the  time  they  leavo 
their  homes  until  they  return  to  them. 


At  other  tames  iiieir  arms  are  pre- 
served  in  depots,  dIstrilNifead  throu^ 
the  various  cantonments,  and  can  be 
drawn  out  of  store  at  any  mcHDent  f«r 
immediate  service.  Far  from  bera^ 
raw  or  irregular  troops,  the  redifs  a» 
in  fact  all  old  soldiers,  although  stitl 
young  men,  and  there  is  no  rBas<ra 
for  their  proving,  when  called  out,  in 
the  least  less  efficient  than  their  com- 
rades of  the  line,  to  which  they  tlwo- 
selves  have,  without  exceptioD,  al- 
ready^ belonged.  The  system  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Prnmiaa 
Isfiiioeftr. 

As  regards  the   numbers    Tnikej 
can  bring  mto  the  field,  the  brief  sta- 
tistics on  tins  head  we  gave  in  oar 
last  article  have  been   confirmed  and 
shown  to  be  within  the  mark  by  seve- 
ral  writers,  who    have    sinee   busied 
themselves  ^vith    the    subiecL     Esti- 
mating  the  nixam  and  rtdif  at  300,000 
men,  these  writers  make  the   troops 
furnished  by  tributary  provinoes,  and 
the  irregulars  of  all  kinds,  the  gen- 
darmes,   volunteers,     Tartars,     &c^ 
amount  to  upwards  sf  260,000  mofc, 
vrithout  reckonmg  the  BocAi-Boaoidb; 
neariy  200,000  strong.     These  Badd- 
Boxmiks  are  solcfiers  of  the  old  Turkish 
army,  and  thehr  name,  which  sigiiifies 
spoiled  heads^  is  given  to  them  because 
they  are  allowed  to  retain  the  aneieat 
head-dress.    Ffom  the  same  authori- 
ties, amongst  which  a  pronunent  place 
is  to  be  given  to  Ubuuni's   recently 
published  LeUres  star  la  Turquie    a 
work  in  which  the  militaiy  resouiees 
of  the  country  receive  partienlar  eoa- 
sideration — ^we   leain    that  the   total 
number  of  regular  troops  the  tributair 
provinces    are    bound   to    furnish  is 
40,000,  and  of  irregulars  nearly  thriee 
as  many.    Syria  is  set  down  as  aUe 
eamly  to  send  50,000  horsemen  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Porte,  if  that  govern- 
ment has  the  means  to  support  them. 
Admitting  that  there  be,  aa  is  very 
likely,  exaggeration  in  some  of  these 
estimates,  making  a  large  allowanee 
for  sk^k,   inelTective,   absent  without 
leave,  and  other  contingencies,  we  still 
get  a  very  high  figure  for  the  total  of 
the  '  Turkish  army.    Of  course,  with 
the  exception  of  some  foreign  oflSceis* 
it  is  supposed  to  consbt  entirely  of 
Mussulmans,   although  Omer  Pasha, 
in  his  campaign  in  Bosnia,  had  12,000 
Christian  Boaniacka  under  his  ordera^ 
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and  at  the  present  time  we  are  in- 
formed that  2000  Catholic  Albanians 
are  on  the  Danube.  Finally,  and  to 
dose  this  branch  of  the  subjeet — 
to  which  the  present  state  of  war 
gives  especial  interest,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  may  impair  its  correctness 
from  one  week  to  the  next — ^thoae  esti- 
mates most  favourable  to  Turkey  make 
the  number  of  men  she  now  has  under 
arms  amount  to  330,000,  with  a  power 
of  raising  half  a  million  more  if  neoes- 
sary.  l^e  total  amount  very  nearly 
agrees  with  a  statement  quoted,  in  our 
l^t  article,  from  the  Journal  de  Cori' 
stanlinopie.  The  330,000  men  consist  of 
garrisons,  of  Omer  Pasha's  army,  of  the 
annv  of  reserve  or  of  the  Balkan,  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Adrianople,  of  Se- 
Ihn  Pasha's  corps  in  Anatolia,  and  of 
that  of  Abdi  Pa^a  in  Armenia.  The 
most  cautious  statements,  and  the  least 
favourable  to  Turkey,  admit  that  there 
were,  more  than  a  month  ago,  at  least 
900,000  men  in  aims  for  the  Sultan,  a 
force  daily  Increasing,  and  in  whose 
movomonto  and  preparations  extraor- 
dinary activity  was  being  displayed. 

However  superior  the  resources  and 
mOitary  efficiency  of  Turkey  may  prove 
to  the  estimate  made  of  them  before 
they  were  put  to  the  test,  her  most  san- 
guine partisans  can  hardly  anticipate 
that  in  the  long-run  they  would  enable 
her  to  cope  with  the  power  of  Russia. 
On  the  nrst  intelligence  of  Omer  Pa. 
sha's  having  crossed  the  Danube,  a  step 
which  few  anticipated  his  taking  in  the 
teeth  of  a  Russian  army,  and  on  the 
news  of  his  first  successes,  which,  up 


to  the  time  we  write,  and  as  far  as  our 

information  goes,  have  been  unche- 
quered  bv  a  reverse,  some,  who  before 
had  proclaimed  Turkey  utterly  effete 
and  incapable  of  defence,  passed  to  tiie 
opposite  extreme,  and  began  calculating 
the  consequences  of  her  being  found 
more  than  a  match  for  her  antagonist 
This  is  indeed  foolish  precipitation. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
Turkey  may  give  Russia  much  more 
trouble  than  was  generally  antKipated ; 
and  we  found  this  belief  less  upon  the 
result  of  the  actions  of  which  we  as  yet 
have  but  imperfect  accounts,  than  upon 
positive  eviaence  and  inferences  drawn 
from  the  past,  which  we  have  adduced 
in  this  and  in  another  article.  We 
should  be  only  too  satisfied  to  think 
Turkey  able  to  hold  her  own  against  a 
sovereign  by  whom  men's  lives,  in  a 
contest  of  this  kind,  would  be  regarded 
as  mere  materiel  of  war,  and  who,  if  ha 
lost  half-a-dozen  annies,  would  raise 
twice  as  many  to  replaee  them.  Gladly 
indeed  should  we  see  Turkey  maintahi- 
ing  her  frontier  and  baffling  her  foe 
without  foreign  aid.  But  Inis  is  too 
ffood  a  result  to  hope  for,  and  it  is,  we 
fear,  only  too  probable  that  England 
and  France  will  be  forced  to  take  part 
in  the  fight.  If  they  be  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  draw  the  sword,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  sheath  it  until  they 
have  obtained  solid  guarantees  that 
Europe  ehall  not  again  have  her  tran- 
quillity disturbed  on  flimsy  pretexts 
and  ibr  the  gratification  of  a  despot'a 
ambitioa 
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inth  ItB  old  anny  broken  op  and  its 
new  one  not  yet  diactplined,  declared 
war  against  Turkey.  The  date  is  sof- 
ficienUy  recent  for  many  to  remember 
the  events  of  the  contest  that  ensued. 
Under  most  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ees,  the  Ottomans  showed  themselves 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  their  ancient 
nuiitary  reputation.  The  Russians 
met  an  amount  of  resistance  they  by  no 
means  expected.  Eisfateen  months 
took  them  to  AdrianopTe,  but  not  until 
they  had  lost,  by  disease  or  in  action, 
16d,000  men  ^some  accounts  estimate 
their  loss  yet  higher)  and  60,000  horses. 
Then,  as  now,  fever  and  dysentery 
played  havoc  in  their  ranks. 

The  system  introduced  by  Mahmoud 
was  carried  out  by  his  successor,  the 
present  Sultan,  who  limited  the  period 
of  military  service,  which  previously  had 
been  for  life.  By  a  decree  published 
la  1843,  the  whole  military  system  of 
Turkey  was  definitively  regulated ;  the 
eonacnption  was  established,  and  Eu- 
ropean organisation  introduced  in  all 
branches  of  the  service.  The  infantry, 
eavalry,  and  engineers  were  organised 
upon  the  French  model,  the  artillery 
upon  that  of  Prussia,  to  which  nation 
its  officers  belonged.  The  main  divi- 
sion of  the  anny  was  into  the  nizam  or 
standing  army,  and  the  redif  or  reserve. 
This  latter  bias  frequently,  during  re- 
cent discussions  of  Turkish  affiurs,  been 
loosely  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  raw 
levies,  or  at  best  a  sort  of  militia, 
whereas  in  reality  it  consbts  entirely 
of  men  who  have  served  their  time. 
This  is  no  unimportant  error  to  rectify 
before  estimating  the  chances  of  the 
war,  of  whose  progress  every  post  for 
the  last  fortnight  has  brought  us  ac- 
counts more  and  more  exciting.  Eve- 
ry ordou  or  army  corps — the  Turkish 
standing  army  has  six  of  ihese— 4ias 
its  redy,  whose  commanding  officer  is 
stationed,  in  time  of  peace,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  ordou.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers,  who  receive  regular 
pay,  are  bound  to  reside  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  their  sub-divisions,  and 
to  exercise  their  men  every  week. 
For  one  month  of  every  year,  the 
soldiers  of  the  reserve  muster  at 
the  headquarters  of  their  respective 
drdous,  to  be  exercised  in  manoeuvres 
on  a  large  scale,  and  are  duly  paid 
and  rationed  from  the  time  they  leave 
their  homes  until  they  return  to  them. 


At  other  tioMa  their  arms  are  pe- 
served  in  depots,  distributed  tkRNi|h 
the  various  cantonments,  and  can  to 
drawn  out  of  store  at  any  momciit  for 
immediate  service.  Far  from  beiof 
raw  or  irregular  troops,  the  redils  sk 
in  fact  all  old  soldiers,  although  s^ 
young  men,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  their  poking,  when  called  out,  ia 
the  least  less  efficient  than  their  eoca- 
rades  of  the  line,  to  which  they  tiMm- 
selves  have,  without  exception,  al- 
ready  belong.  The  system  is  almost 
identical  viath  that  of  the  Phano 

As  regards  the  nmnbers  Turkey 
can  bring  into  the  field,  the  brief  sta- 
tistics on  this  head  we  gave  id  oar 
last  article  have  been  confirmed  a&d 
shown  to  be  within  the  mark  by  seve. 
ral  writers,  who  liave  since  bc^ed 
themselves  with  the  subject.  Esli. 
mating  the  nizam  and  redtf  at  300,000 
men,  these  writers  naake  the  troops 
furnished  by  tributary  provinces,  and 
the  irregulars  of  all  kinds,  the 
darmes,  volunteers,  Tartars, 
•mount  to  upwards  af  250,000 1 
vrithont  reckoning  the  Backi-Bomnis^ 
neariy  200,000  strong.  These  BaAi- 
Botouks  are  soldiers  of  the  old  Turiosfa 
army,  and  their  name,  which  signifies 
jpo&d  headsy  is  given  to  them  because 
they  are  allowed  to  retain  the  ancient 
head-dress.  Ffom  the  same  authori- 
ties, amongst  which  a  prominent  place 
IS  to  be  given  to  Ubicini's  recently 
published  LeUres  sur  la  Turquie—^ 
work  in  which  the  military  resources 
of  the  country  receive  partleular  eon- 
saderation — ^we  lean  that  the  total 
number  of  regular  troops  the  tribntuy 
provinces  are  bound  to  furnish  is 
40,000,  and  of  irregnUrs  nearly  thrioe 
as  many.  Syria  is  set  down  as  aUe 
eattly  to  sena  60,000  horsemen  to  tbe 
assistance  of  the  Porte,  if  that  govern- 
ment has  the  means  to  support  th^n. 
Admitting  that  there  be,  as  b  very 
likely,  exaggeration  in  some  of  these 
estimates,  making  a  large  allowance 
for  sick,  inefiective,  absent  without 
leave,  and  other  contingencies,  we  stiD 
get  a  veiy  high  figure  for  the  total  of 
the  Turkish  army.  Of  course,  with 
the  exception  of  some  foreign  offieos, 
it  is  supposed  to  consist  entireiy  of 
Mussulmans,  although  Omer  Pasha, 
in  his  campaign  in  Bosnia,  had  12,000 
Christian  Bosniacka  under  lua  orderSk 
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and  at  the  present  time  we  are  in- 
formed that  2000  Catholic  Albanians 
ure  on  the  Danube.  Finally,  and  to 
dose  this  branch  of  the  subject — 
to  which  ibe  present  state  of  war 
gives  especial  interest,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  may  impair  its  correctness 
from  one  week  to  the  next — ^those  esti- 
mates most  favourable  to  Turkey  make 
the  number  of  men  she  now  has  under 
arms  amount  to  330,000,  with  a  power 
of  raisinjgf  half  a  million  more  if  neoes- 
flMiry.  l/hie  total  amount  veiy  nearly 
agrees  with  a  statement  quoted,  in  our 
last  article,  from  the  Journal  de  Ctnu 
starUinojiU.  The  330,000  men  consist  of 
garrisons,  of  Omer  Pasha's  army,  of  the 
army  of  reserve  or  of  the  Balkan,  whose 
bead-quarters  are  at  Adrianople,  of  Se- 
lun  Pasha's  corps  in  Anatolia,  and  of 
that  of  Abdi  Paoiha  in  Armenia.  The 
moat  cautious  statements,  and  the  least 
fiivourable  to  Turkey,  admit  that  there 
were,  more  than  a  month  ago,  at  least 
300,000  men  in  arms  for  the  Sultan,  a 
force  da^y  Increasing,  and  in  whose 
movomonta  and  preparations  extraor- 
dinary activity  was  being  displayed. 

However  superior  the  resources  and 
mHitary  efficiency  of  Turkey  may  prove 
to  the  estimate  made  of  them  before 
they  were  put  to  Ihe  test,  her  most  san- 
guine partisans  can  hardly  anticipate 
that  in  the  long-run  they  woukl  enable 
her  to  cope  with  the  power  of  Russia. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  Omer  Pa- 
sha's having  crossed  the  Danube,  a  step 
which  few  antksipated  his  taking  in  the 
teeth  of  a  Russian  army,  and  on  the 
news  of  his  first  successes,  which,  up 


to  the  time  we  write,  and  as  fiur  as  our 

information  goes,  have  been  unche- 
quered  by  a  reverse,  some,  who  before 
had  proclaimed  Turkey  utterly  effete 
and  incapable  of  defence,  passed  to  tiie 
opposite  extreme,  and  began  calculatincp 
the  consequences  of  her  being  found 
more  than  a  match  for  her  antagonist 
This  b  indeed  foolish  precipitation. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
Turkey  may  give  Russia  much  mors 
trouble  than  was  generally  anticipated; 
and  we  found  this  belief  less  upon  the 
result  of  the  actions  of  which  we  as  yet 
have  but  imperfect  accounts,  than  upon 
positive  evidence  and  inferences  drawn 
from  the  past,  which  we  have  adduced 
in  this  and  in  another  article.  We 
should  be  only  too  satisfied  to  think 
Turkey  able  to  hold  her  own  agamst  a 
sovereign  by  whom  men's  lives,  in  a 
contest  of  this  kind,  would  be  regarded 
as  mere  maLerid  of  war.  and  who,  if  ha 
lost  half-4Miozen  aimiea,  would  raise 
twice  as  many  to  replaee  them.  Gladly 
indeed  should  wo  see  Turkey  maintam- 
ing  her  frontier  and  bafilins^  her  foe 
without  foreign  aid.  But  tms  is  too 
ffood  a  result  to  hope  for,  and  it  is,  we 
fear,  only  too  probable  that  England 
and  France  will  be  forced  to  take  part 
in  the  fight.  If  they  be  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  draw  the  sword,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  sheath  it  until  they 
have  obtained  solid  guarantees  that 
Europe  shall  not  again  have  her  tran- 
quillity disturbed  on  flimsy  pretexts 
and  ibr  the  gratification  of  a  despot'a 
ambitioa 
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with  ItB  old  anny  broken  op  and  its 
new  one  not  yet  dkciplined,  declared 
war  against  Turkey.  The  date  is  aof- 
ficienUy  recent  for  many  to  remember 
the  events  of  the  contest  that  ensued. 
Under  most  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ees,  the  Ottomans  showed  themselves 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  their  ancient 
nulitary  reputation.  The  Russians 
met  an  amount  of  resistance  they  by  no 
means  expected.  Eighteen  months 
took  them  to  AdrianopTe,  but  not  until 
they  had  lost,  by  disease  or  in  action, 
160,000  men  Tsome  accounts  estimate 
their  loss  yet  higher)  and  60,000  horses. 
Then,  as  now,  fever  and  dysentery 
played  havoc  in  their  ranks. 

The  system  introduced  by  Mahmoud 
was  carried  out  by  his  successor,  the 
present  Sultan,  who  limited  the  period 
of  military  service,  which  previously  had 
been  for  life.  By  a  decree  published 
ia  1843,  the  whole  military  system  of 
Turkey  was  definitively  regulated ;  the 
conscription  was  established,  and  Eu- 
ropean organisation  introduced  in  all 
branches  of  the  service.  The  infantry, 
eavalry,  and  engineers  were  organised 
upon  the  French  model,  the  artillery 
upon  that  of  Prussia,  to  which  nation 
its  officers  belonged.  The  main  divi- 
sion of  the  anny  was  into  the  vxxam  or 
standmg  army,  and  the  ttd^  or  reserve. 
This  latter  has  frequently,  during  re- 
cent discussions  of  Turkish  affairs,  oeen 
loosely  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  raw 
Ipvies,  or  at  best  a  sort  of  militia, 
whereas  in  reality  it  consbts  entirely 
of  men  who  have  served  their  time. 
This  is  no  ummportant  error  to  rectify 
before  estimating  the  chances  of  the 
war,  of  whose  progress  every  post  for 
the  last  fortnight  has  brought  us  ac- 
counts more  a^  more  exciting.  Eve- 
ry ordau,  or  army  corps— ^e  Turkish 
standing  army  luis  six  of  ihese— has 
its  rait/,  whose  commandmg  officer  is 
stationed,  in  time  of  peace,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  ordou.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers,  who  receive  regular 
pay,  are  bound  to  reside  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  their  sub-divisions,  and 
to  exercise  their  men  every  week. 
For  one  month  of  every  year,  the 
soldiers  of  ^<^  reserve  muster  at 
the  headquarters  of  their  respective 
drdous,  to  be  exercised  in  manceuvrcs 
on  a  large  scale,  and  are  duly  paid 
and  rationed  from  the  time  they  leave 
their  homes  until  they  return  to  them. 


At  other  tunes  tiieir  arms  sra  |n. 
served  in  depots,  distributed  thoiigii 
the  various  cantoninentB,  and  ean  W 
drawn  out  of  store  at  any  momeot  for 
immediate  service.  Far  Irom  being 
raw  or  irregular  troops,  the  rediis  ire 
in  fact  all  old  soldiers,  although  stiS 
young  men,  and  there  is  no  reasoo 
for  their  proving,  when  called  out,  in 
the  least  leas  efficient  than  their  eom. 
rades  of  the  line,  to  which  they  theca- 
selves  have,  without  ezcepdoB,  al- 
ready belonged.  The  svstem  ia  almost 
identieal  with  that  of  tha  PlrmiiQ 

As  regards  the  numbers  Turkev 
can  bring  mto  the  field,  the  brief  sta- 
tistics on  this  head  we  gave  m  osr 
last  article  have  been  confirmed  and 
shown  to  be  within  the  mark  by  save- 
Fol  writers,  who  have  since  bosed 
themselves  with  the  sabject  E^ 
mating  the  nvzam,  and  redif  at  300,000 
men,  these  writers  make  the  troc^ 
furnished  by  tributary  provinces,  and 
the  irregulars  of  all  kinds,  the  gen- 
darmes, volunteers,  Tartars,  &&, 
•mount  to  upwards  af  350,000  more. 
without  reckoning  the  jBod^Bbsoiib; 
nearly  200,000  strong.  These  Bodls- 
Bcwviks  are  soldiers  of  the  old  Turkish 
anny,  and  tiieir  name,  which  wgnifigs 
moUed  heads^  is  given  to  them  becaiae 
tney  are  allowed  to  retain  the  ancient 
head-dress.  Ffom  the  same  authori- 
ties, amongst  which  a  prominent  place 
is  to  be  given  to  Ubicini's  rec^iUf 
published  LeUres  sur  la  TVrguae— a 
work  in  which  the  military  resources 
of  the  country  receive  partkular  con- 
sideration— ^we  learn  that  the  totd 
number  of  regular  troops  the  tribatair 
provinces  are  bomid  to  famish  i 
40,000,  and  of  irregulars  nearly  thrice 
as  many.  SyTta  is  set  down  as  ahfe 
easily  to  send  60,000  horsemen  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Porte,  if  tliat  goveni- 
ment  has  the  means  to  support  them. 
Admitting  that  there  be,  as  is  very 
likely,  exaggeration  in  some  of  these 
estimates,  making  a  large  allowance 
for  sick,  ineffective,  ab^nt  without 
leave,  and  other  contingencies,  we  atSl 
get  a  very  high  figure  for  the  total  of 
the  '  Turkish  army.  Of  course,  with 
the  exception  of  some  foreign  officers, 
it  is  supposed  to  consist  entirely  of 
Mussulmans,  although  Omer  PssIm, 
in  his  campaign  in  Bosnia,  had  12,000 
Christian  Bosniacks  under  his  oideis^ 
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and  at  the  present  time  we  are  in- 
fonned  that  2000  Catholie  Albanians 
wre  on  the  Danube.  Finally,  and  to 
dose  this  branch  of  the  subject — 
to  which  the  present  state  of  war 
gives  especial  interest,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  may  impair  its  correctness 
from  one  week  to  the  next — those  esti- 
mates most  favourable  to  Turkey  make 
the  number  of  men  she  now  has  under 
arms  amount  to  330,000,  with  a  power 
of  raising  half  a  million  more  if  neoes- 
aary.  1%e  total  amount  veiy  nearly 
agrees  with  a  statement  quoted,  in  our 
I^t  article,  from  the  Journal  de  Con- 
starUinople,  The  330,000  men  consist  of 
gxurisons,  of  Omer  Pasha's  army,  of  the 
aimy  of  reserve  or  of  the  Balkan,  whose 
faeaa-quartera  are  at  Adrianople,  of  Se- 
lim  Pasha's  corps  in  Anatolia,  and  of 
that  of  Abdi  Pasha  in  Armenia.  The 
moat  cautious  statementa,  and  the  least 
favourable  to  Turkey,  admit  that  there 
vere,  more  than  a  month  ago,  at  least 
900,000  men  in  aims  for  the  Sultan,  a 
force  da^y  Increasing,  and  in  whose 
movomonto  and  preparations  extraor- 
dinary activity  was  being  displayed. 

However  superior  the  resources  and 
Biilitary  efficiency  of  Turkey  may  prove 
to  the  estimate  made  of  them  before 
they  were  put  to  the  test,  her  most  san- 
guine partisans  can  hardly  anticipate 
that  in  the  long-run  they  would  enable 
her  to  cope  with  the  power  of  Russia. 
Ota  the  firet  intelligence  of  Omer  Pa* 
ska's  having  crossed  the  Danube,  a  stop 
which  few  anticipated  his  taking  in  the 
teeth  of  a  Russian  army,  and  on  the 
sews  of  his  firat  successes,  which,  up 


to  the  time  we  write,  and  as  far  as  our 
information  goes,  have  been  unche- 
quered  bv  a  reverse,  some,  who  before 
had  proclaimed  Turkey  utterly  effete 
and  incapable  of  defence,  passed  to  the 
oppofiote  extreme,  and  began  calculating 
the  consequences  of  her  being  founa 
more  than  a  match  for  her  antagonist 
This  is  indeed  foolish  precipitation. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
Turkey  may  give  Russia  much  more 
trouble  than  was  generaUy  anticipated ; 
and  we  found  this  belief  less  upon  the 
result  of  the  actions  of  which  we  as  yet 
have  but  imperfect  accounts,  than  upon 
positive  eviaence  and  inferences  drawn 
from  the  past,  which  we  have  adduced 
in  this  and  in  another  article.  We 
should  be  only  too  satisfied  to  think 
Turkey  able  to  hold  her  own  against  a 
sovereign  by  whom  men's  lives,  in  a 
contest  of  this  kmd,  would  be  regarded 
as  mere  materiel  of  war,  and  who,  if  ha 
lost  half-4v-dozen  aimiea,  would  raise 
twice  as  many  to  replace  them.  Gladly 
indeed  should  wo  see  Turkey  mamtam- 
ing  her  frontier  and  baffling  her  foe 
without  foreign  aid.  But  this  is  tod 
ffood  a  result  to  hope  for,  and  it  is,  we 
fear,  only  too  probable  that  England 
and  France  will  be  forced  to  take  part 
in  the  fight.  If  they  be  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  draw  the  sword,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  sheath  it  until  they 
have  obtained  solid  guarantees  that 
Europe  shall  not  again  have  her  tran- 
quillity disturbed  on  flimsy  pretexts 
and  ibr  the  gratificatioD  of  a  despot'a 
ambitioa 
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with  ItB  old  anny  broken  up  and  its 
new  one  not  yet  diaeiplined,  declared 
war  against  Turkey.  The  date  is  suf- 
ficienuy  recent  for  many  to  remember 
the  .eventa  of  the  contest  that  ensued. 
Under  most  unfavourable  circumstaa- 
ees,  the  Ottomans  showed  themselves 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  their  ancient 
nulitary  reputation.  The  Russians 
met  an  amount  of  resistance  they  by  no 
means  expected.  Eighteen  months 
took  thom  to  AdrianopTe,  but  not  until 
they  had  lost,  by  disease  or  in  action, 
16d,000  men  ^some  accounts  estimate 
Uieir  loss  yet  higher)  and  60,000  horaes. 
Then,  as  now,  fever  and  dysentery 
played  havoc  in  their  ranks. 

The  system  introduced  by  Mahmoud 
was  carried  out  by  his  successor,  the 
present  Sultan,  who  limited  the  period 
of  military  service,  which  previously  had 
been  for  life.  By  a  decree  published 
ia  1843,  the  whole  military  system  of 
Turkey  was  definitively  regulated ;  the 
eonscnption  was  established,  and  Eu- 
ropean organisation  introduced  in  all 
branches  of  the  service.  The  infantry, 
eavalry,  and  engineers  were  organised 
upon  the  French  model,  the  artillery 
upon  that  of  Prussia,  to  which  nation 
its  officers  belonged.  The  main  divi- 
sion of  the  anny  was  into  the  rdxam  or 
atandmg  army,  and  the  redif  or  reserve. 
This  latter  has  frequently,  dunns  re- 
cent discusuons  of  Turkish  affairs,  oeen 
loosely  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  raw 
Ipvies,  or  at  best  a  sort  of  militia, 
whereas  in  reality  it  consists  entirely 
ai  men  who  have  served  their  time. 
This  is  no  unhnportant  error  to  rectify 
before  estimating  the  chances  of  the 
war,  of  whose  progress  every  post  for 
the  last  fortnight  has  brought  as  ac- 
counts more  and  more  exciting.  Eve- 
ry ordou  or  army  corps — ^tbe  Turkish 
atandine  army  has  six  of  Ihese— has 
its  redif,  whose  commanding  officer  is 
stationed,  in  time  of  peace,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  ordou.  The  non-eom- 
missioned  officers,  who  receive  regular 
pay,  are  bound  to  reside  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  their  sub-divisions,  and 
to  exercise  their  men  every  week. 
For  one  month  of  every  year,  the 
soldiers  of  the  reserve  muster  at 
the  headquarters  of  their  respective 
drdous,  to  be  exercised  in  manoeuvres 
on  a  large  scale,  and  are  duly  paid 
and  rationed  from  the  time  they  leave 
their  homes  until  they  return  to  them. 


At  other  tames  their  mnaa  are  pra^ 
served  in  depots,  distributed  thraii^ 
the  various  cantonments,  and  can  b» 
drawn  out  of  store  at  anj  moment  far 
immediate  service.  Far  from  beh^ 
raw  or  irregular  troops,  the  redife  are 
in  fact  all  old  soldiers,  although  still 
young  men,  and  there  is  no  reasoa 
for  their  proving,  when  called  out  in 
the  least  less  efficient  than  their  eooi- 
rades  of  the  line,  to  which  they  them- 
selves  have,  without  exception,  al- 
ready  belonged.  The  system  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the   " '-^ 
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As  regards  the  numbers  Turkey 
can  bring  into  the  field,  the  brief  sta- 
tistics  on  this  head  we  gave  in  our 
last  article  have  been  confirmed  vid 
shown  to  be  within  the  mark  by  seve- 
ral writers,  who  have  since  busied 
themselves  with  the  subjecL  Esti- 
mating the  nizam  and  redif  at  300,000 
men,  these  writers  make  the  tioops 
furnished  by  tributary  provinces,  and 
the  irregulars  of  all  kinds,  the  gen- 
darmes, volunteers,  Tartars,  &e^ 
•mount  to  upwards  9i  250,000  more, 
vrithont  reckoning  the  Aoe^i-Boanib, 
neariy  200,000  strong.  These  BadA- 
Bosouks  are  soldiers  of  the  old  Turidah 
army,  and  their  name,  whidi  wgnifim 
moUed  heads,  is  given  to  th^n  because 
tney  are  allowed  to  retain  the  ancient 
heaa-dress.  Ffom  the  same  antfaori- 
ties,  amongst  which  a  pronnnent  plsce 
is  to  be  given  to  Ubicini's  recentlT 
published  Letlres  sur  la  TStrtpae—i 
work  in  which  the  military  resouioes 
of  the  country  receive  particniar  ocbi- 
sideration — ^we  lean  that  the  total 
number  of  regular  troopa  the  tribotaiT 
provinces  are  bound  to  fomisii  tt 
40,000,  and  of  irregulars  neariy  thrice 
as  many,  l^ria  is  set  down  as  ahle 
eaaly  to  send  60,000  horsemen  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Porte,  if  that  govern- 
ment has  the  means  to  support  them. 
Admitting  that  there  be,  as  is  veiy 
likely,  exaggeration  in  some  of  these 
estimates,  making  a  large  allowance 
for  nek,  inelTective,  absent  without 
leave,  and  other  contingendes,  we  still 
get  a  very  high  figure  for  the  total  of 
the  '  Turkish  army.  Of  course,  vritfa 
the  exception  of  some  foreign  officers. 
it  is  supposed  to  consist  entirely  of 
Mussulmans,  although  Omer  Pasha, 
in  his  campaign  in  S^nia,  had  12,000 
Christian  Bosniacks  under  his  orders^ 
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and  at  the  present  time  we  are  in- 
fomied  dial  2000  Catholic  Albanians 
are  on  tho  Danube.  Finally,  and  to 
close  this  branch  of  the  subject — 
to  which  the  present  state  of  war 
gives  especial  interest,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  may  unpair  its  correctness 
from  one  week  to  the  next — ^those  esti- 
mates most  favourable  to  Turkey  make 
the  number  of  men  she  now  has  under 
arms  amount  to  330,000,  with  a  power 
of  raising  half  a  million  more  if  neces- 
sary. "Ae  total  amount  veiy  nearly 
agrees  vnth  a  statement  quoted,  in  our 
last  article,  from  the  Journal  de  Cori- 
staniinopie.  The  330,000  men  consist  of 
garrisons,  of  Omer  Pasha's  army,  of  the 
anny  of  reserve  or  of  the  Balkan,  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Adrianople,  of  Se- 
lim  Pasha's  corps  in  Anatolia,  and  of 
thai  of  Abdi  Pa^a  in  Armenia.  The 
most  cautious  statements,  and  the  least 
favourable  to  Turkey,  admit  that  there 
were,  more  than  a  month  ago,  at  least 
200,000  men  in  aims  for  the  Sultan,  a 
force  dajjy  mcreasing,  and  in  whose 
movomonts  and  preparations  extraor- 
dinary activity  was  being  displayed. 

However  superior  the  resources  and 
military  efficiency  of  Turkey  may  prove 
to  the  estimate  made  of  them  before 
they  were  put  to  the  test,  her  most  san- 
guine partisans  can  hardly  anticipate 
that  in  the  long-run  they  would  enable 
her  to  cope  with  the  power  of  Russia. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  Omer  Pa. 
sha's  having  crossed  the  Danube,  a  stop 
which  few  anticipated  his  taking  in  the 
teeth  of  a  Russian  army,  and  on  the 
news  of  his  first  successes,  which,  up 


to  the  time  we  vnite,  and  as  far  as  our 
information  goes,  have  been  unche- 
quered  bv  a  reverse,  some,  who  before 
had  proclaimed  Turkey  utterly  effete 
and  incapable  of  defence,  passed  to  tiie 
oppofiote  extreme,  and  began  calculating 
the  consequences  of  her  being  found 
more  than  a  match  for  her  antagonist 
This  is  indeed  foolish  precipitation. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  tint 
Turkey  may  give  Russia  much  more 
trouble  than  was  generaUy  anticipated; 
and  we  found  this  belief  less  upon  the 
result  of  the  actions  of  which  we  as  yet 
have  but  hnperfect  accounts,  than  upon 
positive  evidence  and  inferences  drawn 
from  the  past,  which  we  have  adduced 
in  this  and  in  another  article.  We 
should  be  only  too  satisfied  to  think 
Turkey  able  to  hold  her  own  against  a 
sovereign  by  whom  men's  lives,  in  a 
contest  of  this  kind,  would  be  regarded 
as  mere  materiel  of  war.  and  who,  if  ha 
lost  half-4Miozen  araues,  would  raise 
twice  as  many  to  replace  them.  Gladly 
indeed  should  we  see  Turkey  maintam- 
ing  her  frontier  and  haffiiag  her  foe 
without  foreign  aid.  But  this  is  too 
^ood  a  result  to  hope  for,  and  it  is,  we 
fear,  only  too  probable  that  England 
and  France  will  be  forced  to  take  part 
in  the  fight.  If  they  be  compelled  re- 
luctantiy  to  draw  the  sword,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  sheath  it  until  they 
have  obtained  solid  guarantees  that 
Europe  shall  not  again  have  her  tran- 
quillity disturbed  on  ffimsy  pretexts 
and  fbr  the  gratification  of  a  despot 'n 
ambitioa 
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617. 

Henry  lY.,  new  readings  in,  307. 

Henry  V.,  new  readings  in,  812. 

Henry  VI.,  new  reading  in,  314^ 

Henry  VIIL,  new  readings  in,  816. 

Hrtnkr's  Gribcuisciib  Rkskkizesn, 
669. 

Hien-fonng,  accession  o(  in  China,  207. 

High  prices,  prevalence  o^  373. 

Highlanders,  Mr.  Burton  on  the,  366. 

Historian,  the  impartiality  of  the,  263. 

Historical  painting,  absence  of  demand 
.for,  in  England,  629. 

Hogoleu,  coral  reef  o(  366. 

Holland,  the  French  Protestant  refugees 
in,  20. 

Holland's  Reminiscencesy  the  reception 
o^  619. 

Holy  Family,  fiirst  representations  of 
the,  32. 

Holy  Shrines,  the  question  of  the^  633. 

Holyrood,  government  neglect  of,  279. 

Hopv  the  growth  and  uses  of  the,  136. 

Hou-hai,  usurpation  o(  in  China,  206. 

Humourist,  the,  whaty  494. 

Hnnt^  Mr.  the  paintings  o(  102. 

Hunt^  I^igh,  connection  of  Haydon 
with,  626. 

Hunter,  life  of  the,  in  Switzerland,  661. 

Hymettus,  mount,  672. 

Ice  caverns  of  the  Alps»  the,  641. 

IconoclasUi,  destruction  of  works  of  art 
by  the,  29. 

Ulampu,  mount,  147. 

Immaculate  Conception,  decree  regard- 
ing the,  29. 

Impartiality  in  history,  remarks  on,  263. 

Imports^  dmiinutioA  in,  879. 


Incas  of  Pern,  hunting  of  the  riouflaby 

-  the.  141. 

India,general  employment  of  tobacco  in, 
131 — ^production  and  consumption  of 
opium  in,  606,  611 — modes  of  collect- 
ing the  chumis,<&c.  of  the  hemp  in,6]  7 

Indian  ocean,  geological  changes  in  the^ 
367. 

Indians  of  Bolivia,  sketches  of  the,  148. 

Indians  of  South  America,  use  of  the 
coca  by  the,  622. 

Infidelity,  influence  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  £dict  of  Nantes  on,  2j. 

iNSURRBOnON   IN  CuiNA,  THE,  203. 

Invalides,  the,  at  Paris,  699. 

Inveresk,  Roman  remains  tX,  664. 

Ireland  and  Scotland,comparative  treat* 
ment  o^  279. 

Irish  emigrants,  remittances  from,  117. 

Irish  emigration,  diminution  o^  377. 

Irish  Rebellion,  conduct  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  during  the,  66. 

Irish  Union  Act,  passing  of  the,  64. 

Isabella  of  Spain,  sketch  o^  486. 

Islands  of  tne  Pacific,  mode  of  forma- 
tion, <bc  of  the,  360. 

Italian  Ooera  at  Paris,  the,  78. 

Italy,  bird  shooting  and  snaring  in,  642. 

James  L,  effects  on  Scotland  ^  his  ao^ 
cession  to  the  English  crown,  267. 

James  U.,  treatment  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants by,  18. 

jAMxaoN's  Leoknds  or  the  Madokna, 
23. 

Javanese,  influence  of  opium  on  the^  614. 

Jeffrey's  Theory  of  Beauty,  remarks  on, 
726,  et  9eq. 

Judgment  of  Solomon,  Ilaydon's,  627. 

Judith  the  actress,  79. 

Julius  Cieaar,  new  readings  in,  468. 

Kedab,  feox  the  tents  of,  by  H.  G.  E., 
629. 

Keith,  admiral  lord,  and  Napoleon,  166. 

Kent^  the  duke  o^  aneedote  of^  160. 

Eent^  the  hop  grounds  of,  137. 

Kia-king,  emperor  of  China,  208. 

Ki-chan,  a  Chinese  official,  206. 

Kie^  preparation  ot,  618. 

Ki-in,  a  Chinese  official,  206. 

King  John,  new  readings  in,  304. 

Kokemaar,  use  o^  in  Persia,  606. 

Eouan^-ei,  commencement  of  the  Chi* 
nese  insurrection  in,  209. 

La  Lancha,  sketches  at^  146. 

La  Mal'aria,  drama  of,  80. 

La  Fax^  sketches  at,  142. 

Labourer,  position  of  the,  as  to  wages, 
Ac,  388. 

Ladt  Lei^s  Widowhood,  Part  VH.  89— 
Part  VIIL  220— Part  IX.  84*— Part 
X.  426. 

Laferridre,  the  actor,  87. 

Lafontaine,  the  actor,  88. 

Lagoon  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the,  861. 

Lammerj^ier  of  the  Alp%  the,  647. 

Lancashire^consumption  of  opium  in,61 1 
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Landed  infcemt^  influence  of  the  rise  of 

prices  on  the,  126. 
Lnndaeer's  Night  and  Mornine,  102. 
Languedoe,  the  Protestants  o^  4. 
Labochwaqublein,    thx    Mabquib    Di; 

246. 
Larochejaquelein,  the  house  o(  246. 
Le  CoBur  et  la  Dot»  drama  o^  80. 
Le  Fils  de  Famille,  drama  ot,  80,  81. 
Le  Tellier,  the  chancellor,  9. 
Lear,  new  readings  in,  468. 
Lednnu,  narcotic  virtues  of  the^  685. 
Legitimist  party  in  France^  notices  of 

Uie,  248  et  $eg, 
Leningen,  prince^  and  the  Montenegro 

question,  685. 
Lemaitre,  the  actor,  85. 
Lenz,  Dr.,  chamois-hunting  expedition 

o^  654. 
Les  Lundis  de  Madame,  drama  o^  80. 
Lettuce,  narcotic  virtues  o(  679. 
L'Honneur  et  TArgent,  drama  of,  80,  86. 

LiFB  AsSUBANOa^  A  OBAPTBR  ON,  105. 

Life  assurance,  advantages o(  111. 
Lin,  commissioner,  204,  211. 
Lin-king;  insurrection  oi^  208. 
Lollius  UrbicuSk   the  conquests  o(  in 

SeotUnd,  565. 
London,  sketches  of,  284. 
I^ondondebrt's     Cobbbspondknob    and 

DasrATomBi,  review  oi^  68. 
Long  Vacation,  evils  of  the,  699. 
Lonffwood,  Napoleon*B  residence  at»  169. 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  position,  Ac. 

of  the,  281. 
Louis  XIY.,  character  of  the  reign  of^ 
and  his  conduct  toward  the  Protest- 
ants, 1  ei  9eq, 
Louis  Na^leon,  adherence  of  Laroche- 
jaquelem  to,   250 — influence  of  his 
uncle's  prestige  on  him,  600 — his  po- 
sition, &c,j  6fi. 
Louis  Philippe,  the  Murillos  o(  108 — 

character  of  his  reign,  251. 
Louisiana,  the  F^nch  Protestant  refu- 
gees in,  2a 
Louvois»  persecution  of  the  Protestants 

by.  6. 
Love  Philteni  science  of,  687. 
Love's  Labour  Loet,new  readings  in,198. 
'   Low  Archipelago,peculiaritiesof the,865 
Lows.  Sib  H..  thb  Mem oibs  op,  reviewed, 

160. 
Lowe,  Mr.,  on  the  system  of  private  tu- 

tors^  684. 
LowlanderB  of  Scotland,  the,  265. 
Luther,  Mademoiselle,  79. 
Luxembourg,  palace  of  the,  600. 
Luxor  obelisk,  the,  598. 
Lycabetttts,  mounts  572. 
Lynx  of  Switzerland,  the^  550. 
Macbeth,  new  reading  in,  459. 
Madden,  Dr.,  on  smokm^  in  Turkey,  188. 
—on  the  eifects  of  opium,  606,  607.    - 
Madonba,    Jambom's  Lbobhds  of  th% 
28. 


Madonna,  suceessiTe  eh«nges  in  the  re- 
presentations of  the^  81. 

Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  the,  8S. 

Madrid  and  Aranjuez  railway,  the,  480. 

Malaga,  sketches  in,  4B% 

Malagueta,  use  o(  as  a  narcotic;  68S. 

Malays^  influence  of  opium  on  iht,  614. 

Malpiaquet^  the  French  Protestants  at| 
10. 

Man,  suceessire  stages  of,  130. 

Manchester,  prevalence  of  opimn-eatiBg 
in,  610. 

ManuOactureriB^  causes  of  the  prosperitf 
of  the,  876. 

Mapiri,  the  river,  148. 

Mariolatry,  influence  o(  daring  the 
Dark  ages^  81. 

MaBQUIS    de    LaBOCHE/AQUELKIK,     IBX — 

Fbancb  in  1858,  245. 
Massy,  madame,  the  actressy  85. 
Measure  for  Measure,  new  readings  in, 

189. 
Melendez»  Pedro,  atrocity  o^  18. 
Malinfi[ue  the  actor,  85. 
Menscnikoff,  prince,  the  demands  o(  635. 
Mercadet^  the  comedy  o^  79. 
Mercado  de  Londres^   the,  a  Spanak 


pUy,  488. 
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Merchant  of  Venice,  new  readings  in  thi^ 
196. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  new  readingi 
in  the^  188. 

Mettemich,  curious  interview  between, 
and  Napoleon,  70. 

Miao-tze,  the,  in  China,  210. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  new  read- 
ings in,  195. 

Millais,  the  paintings  o^  99. 

Miraculous  pictures^    origin    o^    29— 
modem,  86. 

Miser,  sketch  of  the,  106. 

Momeea,  collecting  of,  in  Kepanl,  617. 

Mons  Graropius,  the  battle  of  the;  56& 

Montaner,  account  of  Athens  by,  570. 

Montenegro  question,  the,  685. 

Montholon,  Olleara's  character  o^  171. 

Moore,  Sir  J.,  friendship  between,  and 
Sir  H.  Lowe,  161. 

Moore's  Life  and  Letters,  reception  sC 
519,  520. 

Moors,  use  of  the  hemp  among  the^  618. 

Morales,  attempt  on  General  Behoi  by, 
148. 

Moreau,  M.,  on  the  hemp  as  a  nareotie, 
620. 

Morphia,  production  o(  612. 

Mountain  region  of  the  Alps»  animal  life 
in  the,  641. 

Mou-tchang-ha,  Chinese  prime-minister, 
205. 

Movement,  by  H,  G.  K..  630. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothings  new  read- 
ings in,  192. 

Mulgrave,  Lord,  patronage  of  Haydoe 
bjr,  624. 

MuriJlo,  the  works  ol^  108. 
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Momy  and  O07,  M«8ttfr,  on  Aostralimn 
ezporte»378. 

Musical  taste,  state  o(  in  England,  296. 

Muwelbnrgh,  Roman  altar  found  at^  669. 

Nankin,  the  treatj^  o(  206— its  capture 
by  the  Chinese  insurgents,  219. 

Napolbon  and  Sib  Hudson  Lows,  169. 

Kapoleon,  sketches  of  the  last  campaign 
o^  69 — on  England's  refusal  of  the 
title  of  Emperor  to  him,  169 — enthu* 
siasm  regarding  him  in  France,  699 — 
sketches  of  him,  671. 

Kapoleon  IIL,  present  position  of,  666. 
See  also  Louis  Napoleon. 

Karootios  wk  ikdulob  in,  the,  Part  I. 
129— Part  IL  606— Part  IIL  678. 

Narcotics,  universal  employment  of,  180. 

Nathalie  the  actresSi  79. 

National  character,  indications  of,  from 
superstitions,  24. 

National  Gallery — ^Report  of  Pablia- 
mentary  commission,  643. 

National  Gallery,  the  pictures  in  the,  97. 

Negroes^  influence  of  opium  on  the,  614. 

Nepaul,  collection  of  Momeea  in,  617. 

Nenss,  the  French  refugees  at  the  battle 
of,  10. 

New  Caledonia,  coral  reef  at,  366. 

New  Readings  in  Shakespeare,  No.  L 
181— No.  IL  303— No.  IIL  461. 

Nicholas,  conduct  o(  on  the  Turkish 
question,  633. 

Normandy,  sketches  in,  696, 696.^ 

Northcot^interview'of  Haydon  with,628 

Northern  railway,  proposed,  in  Spain, 
479. 

Northumberland,  Napoleon  in  the,  166. 

Notes  and  Queries,  reply  to,  461. 

Notre  Dame,  the  cathedral  of,  600. 

Od^on,  the,  at  Paris,  80. 

Official  life^  publicity  o(  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, 169 

O'Hara,  general,  160. 

O'Meara,  Dr.,  sketches  of  Napoleon  by, 
166  ef  »eq.  pamm. 

Opera  Comique  at  Paris,  the,  78. 

Opilacion  in  South  America,  the,  624 

Opium,  manufacture  o(  its  consump- 
tion, effects^  Ac.,  606 — ^its  chemical 
constitution,  612. 

Oratory,  English,  a  foreigner  on,  288. 

Orleanist  party  in  France,  the,  248  et  aeq. 

Orrery,  lord,  his  connection  with  Swift, 
d(c,  600. 

O^Shaughnessy,  Dr.,  on  the  hemp  as  a 
narcotic,  619. 

Osprey,  the,  in  the  Alps,  646. 

Othello,  new  readings  in,  466. 

Otomac  Indians,  eating  of  clay  by  the, 
690. 

Otter,  the,  in  Switzerland,  661. 
'  Our  Commissioner  in  Paris,  696. 

Owls,  bird-snaring  by,  648. 

Oxford  UniYersity.  See  Unirersity  Re- 
form. 

Pacific  Ocean,  characteristics   of   the 


Islands  of  the,  860-— eleTationB  and 
subsidences  in  it^  867. 
Pahsa,  preparation,  Ac  o^  144,  691. 
Palmsy  wines  manufactured  from  the^ 

180. 
Palmerston,  lord,  sketch  of,  287. 
Paris  Theatricals,  78. 
Paris,  our  Commissioner  in,  696. 

Paris,  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
advance  of  the  Allies  to,  78  —  a 
Frenchman  on,  298— sketches  from 
it>  662  et  M^.— efforts  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon for  its  improvement,  666. 

Parliament,  legislation  o(  toward  Scot- 
land since  the  Union,  276 — sketch  o( 
by  a  foreigner,  286. 

Parliamentary  Commission,  report  or 
the,  on  the  National  Gallery,  648. 

Parliamentary  oratory,  a  foreigner  on, 
288. 

Paul  Veronese,  the  works  of,  649. 

Pavibs'  Scenes  et  Racrrs,  review  of,  140. 

Peninsular  war,  influence  of  Castlereagh 
on  the,  67. 

Pepa  Ventura,  story  ot  160. 

Pepperworta,  narcotic  uses  of  the,  681. 

Perbira*s  Materia  Medioa,  review  of^ 
129,  606. 

Persia,  use  of  opium  in,  606 — and  of 
kokemaar,  t^.— collection,  Ac.  of  the 
narcotic  of  the  hemp  in,  617. 

Peru,  use  of  coca  in,  622. 

Philiberte,  drama  o^  80,  81. 

Pinchegras,  the,  158. 

Pitt^  unpopularity  o(  during  his  life^  68 
— services  of  Osstlereagh  under,  66. 

Pius  IX.,  the  Immaculate  Conception 
decreed  by,  29. 

Place  de  la  Concorde,  the,  698. 

Plants,  peculiar,  in  Bolivia,  148. 

PoKT  AND  the  Passionb,  thi^  by  H.  G.  K., 
681. 

Police,  the,  of  Scotland,  280. 

Politics^  present  state  o^  in  France,  668. 

Polynesian  islands,  formation,  Ac  of  the^ 
861  et  eeq. 

Poppy,  production  of  opium  from  the, 
605. 

Potatoes,  mode  of  preparing,  in  Bolivia, 

Pre-Raphaelites,  the  works  of  the,  99. 

Pre-Raphaelitism,  remarks  on,  93,  99. 

Prices,  rise  of,  and  its  causes^  119,  878. 

Private  halls  at  the  Universities,  advan- 
tages of  system  oi^  704  ei  eeq. 

Private  tutors  at  the  Universities^  evils 
of  system  of,  584. 

PROSPBRrrY,  the  extent  and  oaubbs  or 
OUR,  878. 

Protestant  Cemetery,  the,  at  Malaga,  484 

Protestants  of  France,  history  of  the,  8 
et  eeq. 

Protestantism,  persecution  o(  in  Franoe, 
by  Louis  XIV.,  1. 

Provost  the  actor,  79. 

Prussia,  the  FVench  refugees  in,  9 
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Pnith,  the  Boauan  panage  of  the,  687. 

Pulque,  the  manufacture  o(  130. 

Puiias  of  Peru,  the,  141. 

Quevilly,  destrttction  of  the  Protestant 
church  at^  7. 

Quiet  Heart,  the;  partL,  75fi. 

Rachel  clie  actress,  79. 

Raiatea,  island  of,  865. 

Rail  and  Saddle  in  Spain,  476. 

Railways,  proposed  Spanish,  477. 

Rapfino  the  Question,  711. 

Reading  parties,  evils  of  system  of,  699 
et  $eq. 

Real  and  Ideal  Beauty,  720. 

Rebellion  of  1716,  causes  of  the,  276. 

Reciprocity-  system,  influence  o^  on  ship- 
ping, 121. 

Regnier  the  actor,  79. 

Revenue,  the  collection  of  the,  in  Scot- 
laud,  274. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ef- 
fects of  the,  2,  3  et  aeq. 

Revolution,  influence  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on  the,  22. 

Rhododendrons,  narcotic  virtues  of  the, 
685. 

Richard  II.,  new  readings  in,  806. 

Richard  III.,  new  readings  in,  316. 

Richard  of  Cirencester,  the  itinerary  o^ 
567. 

Right  Divine,  424. 

Ripon,  lord,  letter  from,  72. 

Rocoladores  of  Tessin,  the,  542. 

Roman  remains  in  Scotland,  remarks  on, 
558. 

Romans  in  Scotland,  the,  557. 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  new  readings  in,  453. 

Rose,  colonel,  635. 

Rouen,  sketches  at,  595. 

Royal  Academ}',  Ilaydon's  quarrel  with 
the,  525 — jealousies,  &c.  of  the,  653 — 
its  present  position  in  relation  to  art, 
659. 

Royalist  party  in  France,  the,  248  et  teg. 

Rum,  diminished  importations  of,  379. 

Ruskin,  remarks  on  the  works  of,  92. 

RuBsclFs  Life,  &o.  of  Moore,  remarks  on, 
519,  520. 

Russia  and  Turkey,  769. 

Russia,  conduct^  position,  dec  of,  with 
regard  to  Turkey,  683. 

Russia,  present  position  of,  as  regards 
the  contest  with  Turkej',  769. 

Russian  army,  state  of  the,  774. 

Ruvign}',  the  Marquis  o^  16. 

Rnvigny,  death  of,  at  the  Bo}^e,  16. 

Sabbath  observance  in  Eingland,  a 
Frenchman  on,  293,  294. 

Ste.  Chapelle,  the,  at  Paris,  600. 

St.  Cloud,  palace  of;  601. 

St  George,  ice  cavern  o^  542. 

St  Helena,  description  of,  168 — Napo- 
leon's imprisonment  in,  160. 

St  John  Damascene,  legend  o(  29. 

Salamanca,  railway  speeulations  o^  in 
Spain,  47a 


Salvator  Rosa,  dia  Meicvry  and  Waol* 

man  oi  652. 
Samson  the  actor,  79. 
Sancerre,  Uie  Protestants  oC  4. 
Sandwich  Islands^  peculiar  eonl  tacfc 

at  the,  867. 
Satory,  a  review  at»  601. 
Saurin,  Jacques,  20. 
Savonarola,  career  and  inflaenee  oC  81 
Saxons,  peculiarities  of  the,  266w 
Scheirer,  Joseph,  a  chamoia-hunter,  6i8. 

SCQLESINOEB,  MaX,  WaMDIBIIBIIH 

DUBCH  London,  by,  reviewed,  284 
Schomberg,  marshal,  charftcter  and  ca- 
reer of,  15. 
Scotland  since  tbe  XJiviok,  268. 
Scotland,  tbe  Romans  in,  657. 
Scotland,  grievances  sustained  by,  271 
Scottish  Privy  Council,  abolition  of  tt^ 

276. 
Scottish  Union,  cireumstanoes  in  iihaA 

carried,  Ac,  267. 
Scribe,  the  dramas  of)  79. 
Sculptures,  prohibition  o^  in  the  Grsik 

Church,  29. 
Scythians^  use  of  hemp  among  the;  618l 
Seoastian  del  Piombo^   the   Raising  ef 

Lazarus  by,  657. 
Secret  Societies,  prevalence  o^  in  Cfaiia 

212. 
Seguier,  Mr.,  incompetanee  oi^  648. 
Seine,  the,  at  Rouen,  595. 
Sclden,  anecdote  o^  25. 
Sevign^  Madame  de,  on  the  BeroeatioB 

of  the  Edict  of  Nantea,  9. 
Shakespeabe,  new  Rbadtoos  ct,  KaL 

181— No.  IL  803— No.  IIL  451. 
Sheridan,  T.,  his  account  of  Swift,  4M. 
Shipping,  statistics  o^   121 — proBpeatm 

condition  of,  873. 
Siberian  fungus^  narcotic  use  of  the;  684 
Sidhee,  preparation  of,  617. 
Sistine  Madonna,  on  the,  83. 
Siu,  defeats  of,   by  the  Chinese  infOF 

gents»  211,  213. 
Slavery,  influence  of  tobacco  cnltars  aB» 

136. 
Smoking    physiological    influenees  oC 

133. 
Smyrna,  the  opium  o(  618. 
Snuff,  manufacture  of,  188. 
Society  Islands^  peculiarities  of  tlie^  3& 
Soliman,  poisonous  sap  of  the,  148. 
Song-birds  of  Switzerland,  the,  544. 
Sorata,  town  oi;  147. 
Soroche,  the,  in  Peru,  140. 
SoLTH  American  T&avel  Ain>  Asv0> 

tube,  140. 
South  America,  use  of  the  hemp  as  a  oar 

cotic  in,  618— use  of  the  coea  in,  6S 
Spain,  Rail  and  Saddle  in,  475. 
Spain,  introduction  of  tobacco  infeo^  Ul 

— ^financial  dishonesty,  Ac  o(  47& 
Spanish  painters^  Mrs.  Jamcsoa  on  tk, 

38. 
Squirrel,  the,  in  Switcerland,  551. 
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SUSi,  Mftdame  de,  168. 

Stage,  the  Spaauh,  488— the  Parisian, 

678. 
Stella,  examination  of  Swift's  condnot 

to,  498  €t  seq. 
Stewart^  Sir  C,  letters  from,  during 

1813,  68. 
Stewarts  of  Wigtonshire,  the  family  o( 

63. 
Stowe,  Mas.  H.  B.,  Unolb  Tom's  Cabin 

BT,  reviewed,  393. 
Stramonium,  use  of,  as  a  narcotic,  679. 
Stratford,  lord,  on  tJbe  Turkish  question, 

635. 
Strikee,  general  prevalence  of,  880,  881. 
Stuakt's  Calbdonia  Romana,  667. 
Stuarts,  fidelity  of  the  Uighlanders  to 

the,  266. 
Subjee,  preparation  o(  617. 
Subsidence,  indications  o(  in  the  Pacific, 

866. 
Sugar,  diminished  importations  o(  879. 
Sumatra,  employment  of  opium  in,  606. 
Sunday  in  London,  a,  297. 
Superstitions,   indications    of   national 

character  from,  24. 
Surrey,  the  hop-grounds  o(  137. 
Sweet  gale,  uses  of  the,  686. 
SwDT,  Thackeray's  Lkctubb  on,  494. 
Switzerland,  animal  life  in,  639. 
Svrian  rue^  uses  of  the,  688. 
l^itus,  uncertainty  of  the  localities  o( 

666. 
Tahiti,  coral  reef  surrounding,  368. 
Tahea,  peculiarities  of  island  o^  866. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  new  readings  in 

the,  198. 
Tao-Kouaug,  emperor  of  China,  208. 
Taste,  uncertainty  of,  89. 
Taylor's  Life  or  Haydon,  review  o(  619 
Tea,  diminished  importations  o^  379. 
Tempest,  new  readmgs  in  the,  184. 
Tknnyson,  Lady  Louisa,  Castilb  andAn- 

daluoia,  by,  476. 
Tessin,  bird-catching  in,  642. 
Thackbray's  Lbctureb — Swirr,  494. 
Thames  Tunnel,  a  foreigner  on  the,  291. 
Theatre,  a  Spanish,  488. 
Theatre  Historiqne  at  Paris^  the,  78. 
Theatres  of  London,  a  foreigner  on  the, 

298. 
Theatres  of  Paris^  the,  78. 
Theatricals,  Parisian,  678. 
Theriakis  of  Turkey,  the,  616. 
Thief  on  the  cros^  legend  of  the,  87. 
Thorn-apple  as  a  narcotic,  the,  678. 
Thornton,  Mr.,  sketches  of  Bemadotte 

by,  69. 
Thun,  lake  o^  ice  cavern  at,  642. 
Tiberius,  opposite  views  of  the  character 

of,  497. 
Tida-t^  the  Chinese  pretender,  208,  212. 
»  Times,  the,  on  Spanish  railroads,  479. 

- 1         Timon  of  Athens^  new  readings  in,  466. 
,pf        Tipuani,  sketches  at,  147. 
Tiflserant  the  aetor,  87. 


TiUcaca,  lake,  147. 

Titus  Andronicufl^  new  readings  in,  468. 

Tobacco,  history  of  the  employment  o^ 

as   a    narcotic,   181 — quantity  of  it 

raised,  182 — ^various  forms  in  which 

used,  ib, — its  physiological  effects,  188 

— ^varietie^  of  it^  186. 
Trade,  provisions  of  the  Scottish  Union 

Act  regarding,  277.  [818 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  new  readings  in, 
TscmjDi's  Das  TmKRLSBEN  deb  Alpbn- 

WKLT  reviewed,  689. 
Tschudi,  Dr.,  on  the  use  of  coca,  628, 

624>  626. 
Tuileries  gardens,  the,  697. 
Turkey,  universal  use  of  tobacco  in,  181 

— use  of  opium  in,  606^haracter, 

Ac  of  the  army  o^  776. 
TuR&isH  Question,   a  few  facts  oon- 

CERNINO  THE,  688. 

Turner,  the  Oxford  Graduate  on,  98 — 
his  building  of  Carthage,  96. 

Tusser  on  the  culture  of  the  hop,  187. 

Tutors'  Association,  the,  696. 

Twelfth  Night,  new  readings  in,  201. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  new  read- 
ings in  the,  186. 

Ukert,  account  of  Athens  by,  671. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  review  of;  898. 

Union  Act,  the  Scottish,  and  its  effects^ 
267. 

United  States,  the  French  Protestants  in 
the,  19— origin  of  the  monetary  crisis 
of  1840  in,  119 — remittances  from 
emigrants  in,  117 — consumption  of 
tobacco  in,  182 — exports  of  cotton 
goods  to,  S76>-increased  facilities  for 
emigration  to,  386. 

Universities  of  Scotland,  government 
neglect  of  the,  279. 

University  of  Atiiens»  the,  677. 

University  commission  report,  remarks 
on  the,  683. 

UNivKRsrrY  Rbvobm,  a  few  more  words 
ON,  683,  696. 

Uwins,  Mr.,  as  keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery,  664. 

Uzes^  the  Protestants  o(  4. 

Vanessa,  Swift's  connection  with,  608. 

Vari^t^s,  the,  at  Paris,  78. 

Varna,  the  fortress  of,  640. 

Vaudeville,  the,  at  Paris,  78. 

Vaunage,  the  Protestants  of;  4. 

Vedette,  letter  from  the  Boulevards  by^ 
662. 

Ventura,  Dona,  tale  of,  160. 

Veron's  Memoirs^  remarks  on,  668  tiasq. 

Versailles^  palace  o^  601. 

Vicufia  of  Peru,  the,  141. 

Ville^agnon,  Durand  de,  18. 

Virgin,  oriffin  of  the  worship  of  the,  28. 

Virgin  ana  Child,  first  appearance  of 
the,  28. 

Viscaoha,  hunting  the^  142. 

Vittoria,  influence  of  tiie  battle  o(  70i 

Vivarais»  the  Protestants  o(  4. 
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Volcanoes  influence  of  in  the  Pacific, 
861 

Vulture  of  the  Alps»  the,  547. 

Wages,  general  nse  in,  and  its  effected 
128,  88a 

Wallachia,  conduct  of  the  RuasianA  iu, 
771. 

Wandbrsb,  the,  by  H.  G.  E.  Introduc- 
tory, 488 — ^proem,  ib. — ^a  voice,  t&. — 
the  path,  \L — setting  out,  489 — the 
same,  t^. — ^the  hyphen,  490 — Ayi'wjrw 
6(01,  ib. — ad  SoaaleS)  491 — resigna- 
tion, ih. — ^peace,  492. 

Warinff,  Miss  Jane,  and  Swill,  506. 

Waterloo,  Napoleon  on,  177. 

Wealth,  undue  distribution  of,  109. 

Weddell's  Bouvia,  Ac,  review  o(  140. 

Weddell,  Dr.,  on  the  consumption  of 
coca,  628. 

Weiss'b  Histobt  of  the  Feenoh  Pboteb- 
TANT  Refugees,  review  ot  1 — sensa- 
tion made  by  it,  667. 

Wellington,  the  appointment  o(  due  to 
Castlereagh,  67 — sketches  of  him,  1 65 
— Napoleon  on  him,  177. 


West^  Benjamin,  popuilai^  oC  a  ha 

own  day,  61— kuonaas  oC  WRMoa 

526. 
West  India  produce,  ^mlniditd'  md> 

sumption  o(  379. 
Wild  boar,  the,  549. 
Wild  cat  of  SwitaerUnd,  thcj,  5Sa 
Wilde,  Mr.,  his  life  of  Dean  SwU^  498. 
Wilkie,  intimacy  o(  with  Hajdo^  (ft. 
William  IIL,  assistance  giva  ta  tte 

French  Protestants  by,   14— «i«dael 

o(  as  regards  the  Dari«i  sehem^  M. 
Wilson  the  landscape  palntar,  MM|h 

preciation  o^  91. 
Windholes  of  the  Alps,  the,  641. 
Winter^s  Tale,  new  reading  in  th^M. 
Woods  and  Forests^  injosiiee  of  tiM  ai* 

ministration  o(  toward  Seotlaa^  271 
Wordsworth,  Dr.,  desoripdon  of  .AasM 

by,  689. 
Young  miser,  sketch  of  tiie^  107. 
Yvan,  Dr ,  his  work  on  the  ChineK  ii- 

surrection,  203. 
Zwicky,  David,  a  chamoia-Imiitcr,  Sfl 
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